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THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON.* 


Ths  pi'csent  chief  magistrate  of  the 
country  lias,  both  before  and  since  his 
election,  publicly  avowed  tlie  intention  of 
adrainisterinnf  the  atl'airs  of  the  i>-overn- 
ment  iii  the  spirit  of  our  earlier  Presidents, 
and,  particularly,  of  the  first.  These  de- 
clarations were  officially  re-affirmed  in  his 
Innugural  Address,  wherein  he  said — 
"For  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  shall  look  to  the  decisions  of  the 
judicial  tribunals  established  by  its  au- 
thority, and  to  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment under  tlie  eailier  Pi-esidents,  who 
had  so  large  a  share  in  its  formation.  To 
the  example  of  those  illustrious  patriots  I 
shall  always  defer  with  reverence,  and  es- 
pecially to  his  example  who  was,  by  so 
many  titles,  the  father  of  his  country," 
The  well-known  character  of  the  distin- 
guished man  now  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that 
any  promises  made  by  him  to  his  coun- 
trymen, even  though  less  frequently  and 
emphatically  repeated  than  the  above, 
will  be  honorably  falBlled.  Fully  as- 
sured, therefore,  that  the  Executive  de- 
partment of  the  general  government  is 
about  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  sound 
principles  which  prevailed  immediately 
after  its  institution,  we  feel  a  special  inter- 
est in  now  inquiring  what  those  principles 
were.     The  great  lapse  of  time  since  the 


first  Administration,  during  which  two 
generations  of  men,  who  knew  not  Wash- 
ington, may  be  said  to  have  come  upon 
the  stage  of  life,  and  the  numerous  depart- 
ures which  the  later  years  of  the  Republic 
have  witnessed  from  the  spirit  of  the 
doctrines  by  which  it  was  originally  gov- 
erned, render  such  an  inquiry  no  less 
necessary,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than  it  is 
timely.  For  on  the  fresh  remembiance  of 
those  first  doctrines,  depends  the  healthful 
tone  of  the  political  sentiment  of  the  coun= 
try  ;  on  their  continued  application  to  tho 
ordering  of  public  affairs,  depends  the  suc- 
cess and  the  pei'petuity  of  its  free  institu- 
tions. 

We  shall  be  guided,  in  our  examination 
of  the  character  of  the  first  presidential 
Administration,  chiefly,  by  the  Wiitings  of 
Washington,  as  selected  and  published  by 
Mr.  Sparks ;  and  Ave  are  happy  to  take 
this  oppoitunity,  though  late,  of  bearing 
our  testimony  to  the  imperishable  value, 
both  historical  and  political,  of  this  truly 
national  publication.  These  Wiiiings,  in- 
troduced by  a  personal  nai-rativc  of  the 
life  of  the  author,  from  the  skilful  pen  of 
the  editor,  ai-e  a  compilation  from  Wash- 
ington's original  papers,  \Nhich,  including 
his  own  letters  and  those  addressed  to 
him,  are  contained  in  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred   folio  volumes ;    and    have   been  de- 


*  The  Wiitino;s  of  George  Wasliiiinfton;  being  his  Correspondence,  Addresses,  Messnges,  and 
other  p;iper-:,  official  and  private,  selected  and  publi-hed  from  the  original  manuscripts  ;  with  a  Life 
of  tlic  ,-V  nth  or.  Note-  and  [llu-strations.  By  Jaueo  ^i'auks.  12  vols,  octavo.  Harper  tt  Brothei'a, 
publishers,  82  Cliff  iStreet,  New  York.     1847-8, 
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posited,  since  the  purchase  by  Congress, 
in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of 
State.  They  comprise  whatever  in  the 
manuscripts  is  most  valuable  for  explaining 
tlie  opinions,  the  acts,  and  tlie  character  of 
the  wi'iter,  and  for  illustrating  tlie  great 
events  and  tendencies  of  the  times,  so  far 
as  he  was  connected  with  them.  Of  the 
twelve  volumes,  in  which  the  work  is 
published,  the  first  contains  the  Life  of 
Washington  ;  the  second,  his  official  let- 
ters relating:  to  the  Frencli  war,  and 
private  letters  before  the  American  Revo- 
lution ;  the  six  volumes  following  contain 
his  correspondence  and  miscellaneous  pa- 
pers concerning  the  American  Revolution  ; 
the  ninth  volume,  his  private  letters  from 
the  time  he  resigned  his  commission  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  to  that 
of  his  inauo-uration  as    President    of   the 

o 

United  States ;  the  tenth  and  eleventh, 
his  letters,  official  and  private,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  presidency  to  the  end  of 
his  hfe ;  the  twelfth,  his  speeches  and 
messages  to  Congress,  proclamations  and 
addresses,  together  with  seven  very  full 
and  convenient  indexes  to  the  whole  work. 
Neither  expense  nor  labor  were  spared  by 
the  editor  in  examining  the  whole  mass  of 
papers  ;  and  the  selection  appears  to  have 
been  made  with  that  discriminating  judg- 
ment, so  conspicuous  in  all  the  writings  of 
this  learned  historian.  Each  volume  is 
accompanied  with  explanatory  notes  and 
appendixes,  the  materials  for  which,  hav- 
ing been  derived  almost  entirely  from  un- 
published manuscripts  in  various  foreign 
and  domestic  libraries,  are  new  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  the  times,  as  well  as 
important  illustrations  of  the  sentiments 
and  deeds  of  Washington.  These  invalu- 
able Writings,  therefore,  so  fitly  prepared 
for  the  public  eye  by  the  laborious  re- 
search, the  critical  skill,  and  the  scrupulous 
fidelity  of  an  eminent  scholar,  will  ever 
deserve  the  place  of  honor  in  the  library 
of  every  American  citizen,  who  pretends 
to  study  the  history,  or  the  politics  of  his 
country.  Should  Congress,  in  its  com- 
mendable zeal  for  diffusing  political  in- 
formation among  its  constituents,  ever  see 
fit  to  publish  the  entire  papers  of  the 
Father  of  his  country,  still  this  selection 
must  always  continue,  from  its  convenient 
size  and  moderate  price,  to  be  the  popular 
e  dtion    of    these    Commentaries   of   the 


American  Caesar.  It  has  already  gone 
into  all  the  civilized  world  ;  and  we  re- 
joice to  think  that  wherever  a  copy  of  it 
stands,  whether  in  the  book-case  of  the 
American  citizen,  the  libraries  of  foreign 
scholars,  or  the  alcoves  of  European  kings, 
there  stands,  constructed  out  of  materials 
wrought  by  his  own  hand,  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Washington,  more  eloquent 
than  marble,  more  lasting  than  brass.  This 
great  work,  we  are  aware,  needs  no  re- 
commendation of  ours ;  and  the  limited 
space  allowed  us  for  treating  an  important 
theme  forbids  an  extended  notice  of  it ; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
wish  that  it  may  be  still  more  extensively 
circulated  among  both  those  who  make, 
and  those  who  obey,  the  laws  of  the  land. 
The  words  of  Washington  and  the  other 
illustrious  statesmen,  who  assisted  in 
framing  the  Constitution,  and  in  adminis- 
tering the  government  under  it,  furnish 
the  true  salt  of  our  popular  political  litera- 
ture ;  and  we  need  not  add  how  much  the 
atmosphere  of  societ}^  would  be  improved, 
if  a  lai'ge  part  of  this  were  better  salted. 

Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of 
our  subject,  it  is  proper  that  a  preliminary 
question  should  be  settled,  which  persons 
not  familiar  with  the  history  of  political 
opinions  in  this  country,  may  be  surprised 
to  see  raised,  inasmuch  as  it  concerns 
the  purity  of  Washington's  republicanism. 
But  it  has  been  maintained  by  the  advo- 
cates of  unreasonably  conservative  views 
of  government,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
that  Washington  derived  the  title  of  the 
American  colonies  to  liberty,  from  English 
laws,  charters,  and  precedents,  and  not 
from  the  principle  of  natural  justice,  as 
asserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. This  is  an  error.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Bryan 
Fairfax,  under  date  of  August  24,  1774, 
is  conclusive  evidence,  that  Washington 
justified  his  opposition  to  the  royal  usurp- 
ations on  the  ground  of  his  natural  rights 
as  a  man,  as  well  as  his  legal  privileges  as 
an  Englishman.  *'  In  truth,"  says  the 
writer,  "  persuaded  as  I  am  that  you  have 
read  all  the  political  pieces,  which  com- 
pose a  large  share  of  the  gazettes  of  this 
time,  I  should  think  it,  but  for  your  re- 
quest, a  piece  of  inexcusable  arrogance  in 
me,  to  make  the  least  essay  towards  a 
change  in  your  political  opinions  ;  for  I  am 
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sure  I  have  no  new  light  to  throw  upon 
the  subject,  nor  any  other  arguments  to 
offer  in  support  of  my  own  doctrine  than 
what  you  have  seen  ;  and  I  could  only  in 
general  add,  that  an  innate  spirit  of  free- 
dom first  told  me,  that  the  measures,  which 
the  administration  have  for  some  time 
been,  and  now  are  most  violently  pursuing, 
are  opposed  to  every  principle  of  natural 
justice;  whilst  much  abler  heads  than 
my  own  have  fully  convinced  me,  that 
they  are  not  only  repugnant  to  natural 
right,  but  subversive  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain  itself,  in  the 
establishment  of  which  some  of  the 
best  blood  in  the  kingdom  has  been 
spilt."*  Here,  it  will  be  remarked,  the  wri- 
ter makes  a  distinction  between  the  con- 
victions drawn  from  his  own  breast,  and 
those  adopted  from  the  representation  of 
other  minds  ;  the  former  assured  him  of 
a  natural,  the  latter  of  a  constitutional 
right  to  freedom ;  and  to  the  innate  belief 
he  assigns  the  foremost  place,  as  relying 
chiefly  on  it,  while  the  derived  persuasion 
follows,  second  in  rank  and  importance. 

Equally  unjust  to  the  reputation  of 
Washington,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with 
any  true  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  country,  is  the  suspicion  which 
they  have  attempted  to  cast  upon  his  re- 
publican principles,  who  have  represented 
him  as  doubting  the  capacity  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  self-government,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  beneficial  results  of  their  po- 
litical constitutions.  These  imputations 
were  first  thrown  out  by  the  opponents  of 
his  Administration,  and  have  been  so  often 
repeated  since,  as  to  have  found  their  way 
into  the  faith  of  many  reverers  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  especially  is  this  erroneous 
persuasion  to  be  attributed  to  numerous 
passages  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, wherein  this  eminent  man,  after  hav- 
ing become  the  head  of  the  party  opposed 
to  the  first  Administration,  was  led  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  the  father  of  the  republic.  "  The 
President,"  said  he,  in  the  year  1*793, 
"  has  not  confidence  enough  in  the  virtue 
and  good  sense  of  mankind  to  confide  in  a 
government  bottomed  on  them,  and  thinks 
other  props   necessary."      In    the    same 

*  Writings  of  "Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  397,  and 
Life  of  Hamilton,  vol.  ii.  p.  557. 
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year,  he  also  placed  on  record  the  declar- 
ation, that  *'  the  Constitution  was  gallop- 
ing fast  into  monarchy" — a  fate  from 
which  it  was  saved,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  by  Philip  Freneau's  news- 
paper. Of  a  charge  like  this,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  sufficient  refutation  to  ex- 
claim, wonderful  escape !  and  no  less 
wonderful  instrument  of  it !  But  we  will 
further  say,  that  Washington  did,  indeed, 
express  the  belief,  that  "mankind,  when 
left  to  themselves,  are  unfit  for  their  own 
government."  He  had  no  faith  in  a  de- 
mocracy. **  We  have  probably  had,"  said 
he,  "  too  good  an  opinion  of  human  nature 
in  forming  our  Confederation ;"  adding 
the  very  good  reason,  that  "  experience 
had  already  shown  that  men  would  not 
adopt  and  carry  into  execution  measures, 
the  best  calculated  for  their  own  good, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  coercive 
power."  He  had  no  faith  in  a  government 
destitute  of  power  to  execute  its  resolves, 
as  was  the  Confederation.  Nor  is  there 
any  less  uncertainty  as  to  what  Washing- 
ton actually  did  believe,  touching  the  point 
in  question.  To  Lafayette  he  wrote,  under 
date  of  June  18,  1788,  "You  see  I  am 
not  less  enthusiastic  than  I  ever  have  been, 
if  a  belief  that  peculiar  scenes  of  felicity 
are  reserved  for  this  country  is  to  be  de- 
nominated enthusiasm.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
believe,  that  Providence  has  done  so  much 
for  nothing.  It  has  always  been  my  creed, 
that  we  should  not  be  left  as  a  monument 
to  prove  that  mankind,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  for  civil  liberty 
and  happiness,  are  unequal  to  the  task  of 
governing  themselves,  and  therefore  made 
for  a  master."  Instead,  also,  of  placing 
less  confidence  in  the  federal  Constitution 
than  in  other  forms  of  government,  he 
expressed,  soon  after  its  adoption,  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  of  its  merits,  to  Sir  Edward 
Newenham.  "  Although  there  were  some 
few  things  in  the  Constitution,  recom- 
mended by  the  federal  Convention  to  the 
determination  of  the  people,  which  did  not 
fully  accord  with  my  wishes,  yet,  having 
taken  every  circumstance  into  serious  con- 
sideration, I  was  convinced  it  approached 
nearer  to  perfection  than  any  governraeni 
hitherto  instituted  amono:  men."  So  far 
was  this  illustrious  statesman  from  dis- 
trusting the  practical  issues  of  our  free 
institutions,  that,  although  it  was  not  the 
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habit  of  his  mind  to  indulge  so  largely  in 
speculations  respecting  the  course  of  future 
events,  as  did  some  of  his  compatriots,  yet 
"vve  boldly  affirm,  there  was  not  one  among 
them  all,  who  had  so  true,  far-reaching, 
unclouded  a  foresight  of  the  glorious  ca- 
reer^  of  this  republic,  as  George  Washing- 
ton. His  writings,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of 
his  life,  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  this 
assertion.  Washington  never  despaired 
of  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  even  when 
they  sank  the  lowest.  In  one  of  the  most 
calamitous  periods  of  the  war,  when  driven 
from  the  Jerseys  over  the  Delaware,  he  is 
said  to  have  replied  to  the  question, 
whither  next  he  would  retreat  in  case  of 
necessity — "From  the  Delaware  to  the 
Susquehanna,  and  from  the  Susquehanna 
to  the  Alleghanies  !"  Subsequently,  amid 
all  the  discouraging  circumstances  which 
clouded  the  prospects  of  the  country 
during  the  imbecile  rule  of  the  Confeder- 
ation, he  wrote  to  Lafayette,  ''There  will 
assuredly  come  a  day,  when  this  country 
will  have  some  weio^ht  in  the  scale  of 
empires  ;'  and,  in  another  place,  "  Sure 
I  am,  if  this  country  be  preserved  in 
tranquillity  twenty  years  longer,  it  may 
bid  defiance  in  a  just  cause  to  any  power 
v^^hatever,  such  in  that  time  will  be  its 
population,  wealth,  and  resources;"  and 
extending  his  generous  hopes  of  an  advan- 
cing civilization  to  other  nations,  he  con- 
cluded, **  I  indulge  a  fond,  perhaps  an 
enthusiastic  idea,  that,  as  the  world  is 
evidently  much  less  barbarous  than  it  has 
been,  its  melioration  must  still  be  progress- 
ive ;  that  nations  are  becoming  more 
humanized  in  their  policy ;  that  the  sub- 
jects of  ambition  and  causes  for  hostility 
are  daily  diminishing ;  and  in  fine,  that 
the  period  is  not  very  remote,  when  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  and  free  commerce 
will  pretty  generally  succeed  to  the  devas- 
tations and  the  horrors  of  war." 

True  it  is,  indeed,  that  Washington  did 
not  enter  upon  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency without  a  profound  and  painful  sense 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
conducting  an  untried  experiment  of  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  imminent  risk,  to  which 
his  limited  civil  experience  and  caj^acities 
would  expose  him,  of  not  answering  the 
expectations,  even  if  he  should  not  in  any 
instance  bring  detriment  on  the  fortunes 
of  his  country.     His  anxieties,  in  assuming 


this  new  responsibility,  were  as  natural,  as 
his  desire  to  avoid  it  was  unaffected.  Nor 
were  his  anticipations  of  the  dangers, 
which  would  beset  the  path  of  the  "  in- 
fant empire,"  as  he  fondly  termed  it,  either 
exaggerated,  or  peculiar  to  himself.  Not 
only  did  difficulties,  as  great  as  those  ap- 
prehended by  him,  really  occur  in  the 
course  of  his  xVdministration,  but  they  tried 
the  souls  of  all  the  eminent  statesmen  who 
took  part  in  the  government.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  surely,  could  not  have  been 
free  from  anxiety  respecting  the  working 
of  the  Constitution,  when,  to  prevent  the 
President  from  declining  a  re-election,  he 
declared  to  him,  that  he  "  trembled,"  in 
view  of  the  danger  to  which  such  an  event 
would  expose  the  people  to  be  led  into 
''violence  or  secession."  "I  knew  we 
were  some  day,"  continued  he,  "to  try 
to  walk  alone,  and  if  the  essay  should  be 
made  while  you  should  be  alive  and  look- 
ing on,  we  should  derive  confidence  from 
that  circumstance,  and  resource  if  it  fail- 
ec?."  Much  fairer,  in  truth,  would  it  be 
to  accuse  the  accuser,  in  this  instance — 
to  charge  the  Secretary  with  that  distrust 
of  the  practical  results  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, which  he  attributed  to  the  Pre- 
sident. Who  was  it,  at  this  period,  if 
not  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  gave  utterance  to 
the  fear,  that  his  countrymen  were  about 
to  set  up  "  a  king,  lords,  and  commons," 
on  the  ruins  of  the  repubhc  ?  If  any  one 
doubted  the  success  of  the  new  experi- 
ment in  self-government,  was  it  not  he, 
who  declared  that  he  saw  (where  few 
others  would  have  looked  for  it)  in  the 
independent  footing  of  the  federal  judi- 
ciary, "the  germ  that  was  to  destroy" 
the  charter  of  our  liberties  ?  But  as  it 
would  be  unjust  to  the  reputation  of  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  to  consider  assertions,  made 
under  the  influence  of  strong  party  excite- 
ment, as  indicative  of  his  settled  convic- 
tions, so  is  it  a  mistake,  the  more  deserving 
of  correction,  as  it  has  been  sanctioned  by 
very  high  authority,*  to  construe  the  dis- 
trust, which  Washington  modestly  ex- 
pressed of  his  capacity  successfully  to  in- 
troduce the  new  system  of  government,  as 
a  want  of  confidence  in  those  free  institu- 


*  J.  Q.  Adams'  Discourse  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 
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tions,  to  the  establishment  of  which  he 
devoted  his  hfe,  and  in  the  perpetuity  of 
which  he  ever  kept  a  cheerful,  though 
duly  chastened,  faith. 

Washington,  with  the  modesty  charac- 
teristic of  the  noblest  minds,  which  are 
always  more  deeply  impressed  with  the 
greatness  of  their  task,  than  the  measure 
of  their  abilities,  expressed  the  same 
doubts  of  his  qualifications,  in  entering 
upon  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  had  done  in  accepting 
that  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican armies.  But  his  civil,  no  less  than 
his  military  talents,  were  of  the  highest 
order.  From  the  camp,  he  brought 
to  the  cabinet  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  governing  the  wills  and  the  passions 
of  men  ;  he  brought  those  crowning  qual- 
ities of  a  governor  of  a  state,  "  the  spirit 
of  command,  tempered  by  the  spirit  of 
meekness ;"  he  brought  the  wisdom  re- 
sulting from  a  long  experience  in  the 
management  of  important  affairs  ;  he 
brought  the  habit  of  accomplishing  great 
national  objects  by  the  compromise  of 
local  interests,  of  balancing  conflicting 
motives  and  opinions,  of  accepting  the 
highest,  even  dictatorial  powers,  and  yet 
of  limiting  their  exercise  by  the  laws,  the 
fears  and  the  prejudices  of  his  country- 
men. Without  being  familiar  with  the 
details  of  law-making,  he  nevertheless 
entered  upon  office  with  well-settled  opin- 
ions as  to  what  should  be  the  general 
policy  of  the  new  government.  A  short 
time  after  his  election,  he  wrote  to  La- 
fayette, "  My  endeavors  shall  be  unre- 
mittingly exerted,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
former  fame  or  present  popularity,  to  ex- 
tricate my  country  from  the  embarrass- 
ments in  which  it  is  entangled  through 
want  of  credit ;  and  to  establish  a  general 
system  of  policy,  which,  if  pursued,  will 
ensure  permanent  felicity  to  the  common- 
wealth. I  think  I  see  a  path  as  clear  and 
as  direct  as  a  ray  of  light,  which  leads  to 
the  attainment  of  that  object."  But  more 
valuable  still,  if  possible,  than  these  quali- 
fications, was  the  "  honest  zeal,"  to  the 
possession  of  which,  in  entering  upon  the 
direction  of  federal  affairs,  he  laid  the 
most  explicit  claim ;  more  precious  still, 
that  ardent  love  of  country,  which  having 
been  developed  and  severely  disciplined 
by  the  whole  course  of  his  previous  life, 


had  gradually  drawn  to  itself  all  the  more 
impetuous  passions  of  his  being,  as  a  great 
river  its  tributaries,  and  now  bore  onward 
its  accumulated  currents  with  a  flow  so 
even  and  placid,  as  to  inexperienced  eyes 
to  appear  almost  destitute  of  motion. 

Amongst  the  first  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent, immediately  after  his  inauguration, 
was  the  perplexing  one  of  nominating  the 
necessary  officers  for  the  new  government. 
Even  before  leaving  Mount  Vernon,  the 
President  elect  had  been  overwhelmed 
with  the  applications  of  candidates  for 
almost  all  kinds  of  offices  ;  and  they  did 
not  cease  to  flow  in  upon  him,  after  his 
arrival  at  the  seat  of  government.  But 
he  early  adopted  some  general  rules  re- 
specting appointments,  which  relieved  him, 
in  a  degree,  of  the  onerous  pressure  of 
this  branch  of  his  responsibilities.  In  the 
first  place,  he  established  the  principle, 
that  he  would  give  no  encouragement 
whatever  to  any  applicant  for  office,  pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  filhng  of  such  office. 
For  a  short  period  after  his  election,  civil 
answers  were  given  to  all  letters  contain- 
ing applications  ;  but  the  amount  of  time 
thereby  consumed  soon  compelled  him  to 
return  no  replies,  except  in  peculiar  cases. 
When  the  time  for  making  an  appointment 
arrived,  he  made  up  his  mind  respecting 
it  from  all  the  information  in  his  posses- 
sion, without  fear  or  favor,  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  promotion  of  the  national  inter- 
ests, and  a  desire  to  distribute  the  ap- 
pointments, in  as  equal  a  proportion  as 
was  practicable,  to  persons  belonging  to 
the  different  States  in  the  Union.  In 
cases  where  the  other  pretensions  of  the 
candidates  were  equal,  the  peculiar  neces- 
sities of  those  who  had  honorably  suffered 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  never  of  those 
who  were  bankrupt  in  both  fame  and  for- 
tune, were  taken  into  favorable  consider- 
ation. Political  reasons  also  contributed 
their  just  weight  in  determining  his  de- 
cisions, for  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
influence  which  his  appointments  would 
bring  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution, 
then  just  established  after  the  most  bitter 
and  pertinacious  opposition.  From  this 
reason,  as  well  as  in  pursuance  of  the  rules 
above  prescribed,  the  persons  endowed 
with  the  honors  of  office,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  government,  were  selected  from 
that    "  aristocracy   of  virtue   and  talent. 
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which,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  "nature  has 
wisely  provided  for  the  direction  of  the 
interests  of  society,  and  scattered  with 
equal  hand  through  all  its  conditions." 
After  three  years'  experience  in  the  war 
of  independence,  and  learning  upon  whom 
he  could,  and  whom  he  could  not  rely, 
Washington  had  given  the  order,  "  Take 
none  but  gentlemen  for  officers."  And 
having  continued  to  find  that,  in  the  army, 
the  officers,  and  in  civil  life,  the  magis- 
trates, the  rich  planters,  the  leading  mer- 
chants, were  the  most  ardent  and  firm 
friends  of  liberty,  and  that  it  was  mainly 
by  their  example  and  counsels,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  the 
cause  of  independence,  the  first  President 
tmrnestly  desired  to  enlist  the  services  of 
men  connected  with  the  former  classes, 
in  executing  the  trusts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Through  the  influence  of  such  offi- 
cers and  supporters,  he  felt  convinced,  the 
new  system  of  government  would  most 
surely  draw  to  itself  the  confidence  and 
the  affections  of  the  whole  people. 

These  were  the  principles  adopted  by 
Washington  in  deciding  between  the  com- 
petitors for  vacant  offices.  But  where 
offices  were  established  by  the  Oonstitution 
corresponding  to  those  already  in  existence 
under  the  Confederation,  the  former  were 
invariably  filled  with  the  incumbents  of 
the  latter,  provided  these  were  unexcep- 
tionable in  character  and  conduct.  The 
principle  of  promotion,  rather  than  of  ro- 
tation in  office,  was  favored  throughout 
the  first  Administration.  Washington 
never  removed  an  officer  for  the  expres- 
sion of  political  opinions.  Anxious  as  he 
was,  however,  to  obtain  for  the  Constitu- 
tion the  support  of  those  persons  distin- 
guished for  talents  and  patriotism,  who 
had  been  unfriendly  to  its  adoption,  and 
also  to  conciliate  individuals  of  similar 
character,  who  afterwards  became  opposed 
to  his  Administration,  he  invariably  refused 
to  call  them  to  office,  unless  there  appeared 
to  be  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
they  would  lend  an  honest  support  to  the 
government.  "I  shall  not,"  said  he  in 
1795,  "whilst  I  have  the  honor  to  ad- 
minister the  government,  bring  a  man  into 
an  office  of  consequence,  knowingly,  whose 
political  tenets  are  adverse  to  the  measures 
which  the  general  government  are  pur- 


suing ;  for  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
a  sort  of  poHtical  suicide.  That  it  would 
embarrass  its  movements,  is  most  certain." 
During  the  second  term  of  his  Adminis- 
tration, the  observance  of  this  rule  led  to 
no  little  difficulty  in  finding  out,  and  pre- 
vaihng  upon,  fit  characters  to  fill  the  more 
important  offices.  It  occasioned,  also,  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  removal,  in  a 
very  signal  instance — in  the  recall  of  Col. 
Monroe  from  the  post  of  minister  in  Paris, 
for  lack  of  zeal  in  carrying  out  the  plans 
of  the  Executive,  at  a  critical  period  of 
international  relations.  It  led,  likewise,  at 
about  the  same  time,  to  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet  composed  not,  as  at  first,  of  the 
representatives  of  opposite  political  senti- 
ments, but  of  subordinates  all  holding 
views  in  entire  consonance  with  those  of 
their  chief.  Wisely  tolerant  of  political 
differences  as  was  the  President,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  appointment 
and  removal,  he  was  nevertheless  com- 
pelled, as  the  opposition  to  his  govern- 
ment grew  more  and  more  violent,  to  seek 
the  aid,  particularly  in  the  higher  execu- 
tive offices,  of  such  persons  as  were  in- 
clined heartily  to  further  the  measures 
and  the  purposes  of  the  Administration. 

In  putting  the  new  government  into 
operation,  there  were  many  preliminary 
arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  President, 
besides  that  of  supplying  it  with  officers. 
Of  all  the  points  decided  and  precedents 
set  by  Washington,  in  regulating  the  ex- 
ecutive departments,  determining  the  rela- 
tions of  the  executive  to  the  other  branches 
of  government,  and  in  prescribing  various 
important  rules  of  executive  action,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  speak  in 
detail.  Yet  several  important  principles, 
settled  in  these  introductory  labors,  de- 
*  serve  to  be  noted.  The  executive  depart- 
ments of  government  established  by  Con- 
gress during  its  first  session,  which  were 
almost  entirely  of  American  origin,  and, 
with  few  alterations,  have  since  been  ad- 
hered to,  were  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  well-known  views  of  the  President, 
who  regarded  the  substitution  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  responsibility,  in  the 
place  of  the  divided  accountability  of  the 
former  boards  and  committees,  as  abso- 
lutely essential  to  an  efficient  and  pure 
administration  of  the  government.  He 
saw,  also,  the  vital  importance,  in  a  sys- 
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tern  of  free  institutions,  of  as  general  an 
application  of  this  principle,  as  was  con- 
sistent with  their  general  character ;  for  he 
saw  that  in  proportion  as  personal  respon- 
sibility is  weakened  by  the  action  of  men 
in  large  numbers,  whether  it  be  in  the 
halls  of  legislation,  in  the  ranks  of  parties, 
in  societies  instituted  for  political  purposes, 
in  such  casual  assemblages  even  as  riots 
and  mass  meetings,  are  the  obhgations  of 
pubhc  law,  and  the  dictates  of  private 
conscience,  alike,  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of. — 
Another  important  principle,  early  es- 
tablished, was,  that  in  all  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers,  the  President  was  to  be ' 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  nation,  in  as 
high  a  sense,  as  the  crowned  potentates  of 
Europe  were  of  theirs.  Accordingly,  when 
the  French  minister,  in  New  York,  think- 
ing to  obtain  some  advantage,  made  re- 
peated endeavors  to  open  negotiations 
directly  with  the  chief  of  the  State,  the 
latter  insisted  upon  referring  the  minister 
to  his  Secretary,  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munication analogous  to  that  recognized 
at  foreign  courts.  Thus,  also,  it  was 
claimed  by  the  President,  that  no  direct 
communications  could  be  made  by  other 
governments  to  either  of  the  branches  of 
Congress;  but  only  through  the  Executive,' 
as  the  appointed  representative  of  the 
national  sovereignty. — Besides  determining 
the  relation  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  government,  and  to 
foreign  states,  there  remained  the  delicate 
task  of  adopting  some  rules  to  govern  his 
intercourse  with  the  people.  The  necessity 
of  these  soon  became  obvious  from  the 
fact,  that,  from  morning  to  afternoon,  the 
doors  of  the  President  were  besieged  by 
persons  calling  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding small  personal  interests,  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  great  ones  of  the  com- 
munity were  to  be  deferred,  or  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects,  when, 
in  a  large  number  of  instances,  it  would 
have  been  more  respectful  to  have  re- 
mained at  home.  To  save  from  these  in- 
trusions of  petty  concerns,  and  mistaken 
civility,  sufficient  time  for  his  arduous 
public  labors,  among  which,  at  this  period, 
was  included  such  a  thorough  study  of 
the  detailed  reports  of  the  secretaries  of 
foreign  affairs,  of  war,  and  of  the  treasury 
board,  as  was  necessarjT-  to  make  him  com- 
pletely acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 


government  in  all  its  relations,  foreign  and 
domestic,  the  President  adopted  the  plan 
of  setting  apart  an  hour  in  the  morning  of 
one  day  in  the  week,  for  the  reception  of 
visits  of  ceremony.  Public  officers  and 
citizens,  having  important  business,  could 
be  admitted  to  an  interview,  by  appoint- 
ment, at  all  seasonable  times.  But  Wash- 
ington did  not  expect  any  person  to  call 
upon  him  on  business,  without  an  urgent 
reason ;  nor  on  ceremony,  without  a  proper 
introduction.  To  obtain  the  necessary- 
time  for  the  transaction  of  public  business 
was  not,  however,  the  only  object  of  these 
and  similar  regulations ;  another  of  no 
httle  importance,  in  the  estimation  of 
Washington,  was,  to  maintain  by  such 
simple  forms,  as  were  consistent  with 
republican  manners,  the  proper  dignity  of 
the  office  of  chief  magistrate.  The  first 
President  always  held,  that  the  paying  a 
due  respect  to  all  persons  clothed  with 
high  authority  by  the  laws,  was  no  less  a 
point  in  good  republicanism,  than  in  good- 
manners  ;  and  that  it  aided  materially  in 
keeping  alive  that  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
laws  themselves,  on  which  depends  the 
healthful  condition  of  a  free  State.  la 
this  matter,  he  coincided  in  opinion  with 
the  benevolent  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  in  drawing  up  a  frame  of  fundamental 
law  for  that  colony,  declared  the  end  of 
government  to  be,  "  to  support  power  in 
reverence  with  the  people,  and  to  secure 
the  people  from  the  abuse  of  power." 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  in  entering 
upon  an  examination  of  the  first  Adminis- 
tration, that,  at  its  commencement,  the 
Constitution  was  but  a  system  of  abstract 
rules,  a  theory  of  government,  adopted  in 
the  place  of  a  not  dissimilar  one  which  had 
failed,  and  adopted,  too,  not  without  the 
determined  hostility  of  a  very  large  minority 
of  the  citizens.  It  was  not  then  supported 
by  the  affections  of  the  people ;  it  had  to 
acquire  them.  It  was  not  held  fast  in  its 
place  of  supremacy  by  the  cords  of  old 
associations,  of  established  habits,  of  settled 
and  successful  policy ;  it  had  to  wait  for 
the  slow  hand  of  time  to  weave  them. 
The  hopes  of  the  nation  were  set  upon  the 
successful  or  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  a 
novel  experiment.  The  opposition  to  its 
adoption  had  been  led  not  only  by  the 
demagogues,  who  had  most  to  hope  from 
a  state  approaching  to  anarchy,  instead  of 
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one  conformed  to  law,  but  also  by  many 
tried  patriots  of  distinguished  reputation, 
who  feared  from  its  ascendancy  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  separate  governments  of  the 
States.     Many  of  the  former  class  wished 
the  new  government  no  good ;  many  of 
both  loudly  prophesied  its  speedy  failure 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
and  some  had  adopted  the  policy  of  ac- 
cepting  office  under  it   with   a  view  of 
gradually  robbing  it  of  its  authority,   as 
that  of  the  Old  Congress  had  before  been 
absorbed  by  the  States.     In  taking  the 
helm  of  affairs,  under  such  circumstances, 
Washington   made   that   which   was   the 
leading   object   of  the    Constitution,   the 
leading  object  of  his  Administration — ''  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union."     From  his 
first  political  act  to  his  last,  he  never  lost 
sight  of    this.      His  ruling  purpose  and 
hope,    was,    to   bind    together   in   bands 
which  time   could   not   break,  but  could 
only  strengthen,  all  the  original  members 
of  the  confederation  who  had  striven  to- 
gether for  freedom,  and  those  wanderers, 
also,  who,  from  the  oppressed  nations  of 
the  earth,  should  seek  out  this  poor  man's 
inheritance,  to  till  and  to  possess  it,  that 
they  all   might   have    "  one  country,  one 
Constitution,    one   destiny T'^      By   every 
word  and  deed,  therefore,  he  endeavored 
to  allay  the  violence  of  anti-federal  oppo- 
sition, and  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  men 
of  all   classes   fei   favor   of   the   plan   of 
government,  which  had   been  framed  by 
the  best  wisdom  of  the  country.     Partly 
with  this  design,  he  called  to  his  cabinet 
such  friends  of   State  rights  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Edmund  Randolph,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  had  at  first  been  opposed 
to  the  unconditional  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  had  afterwards   only  so  far 
modified    his   opinions,    as   to   give   it   a 
guarded  approval.     Yet  it  was  no  part  of 
Washino'ton's  intention  to  court  favor  for 
the    Constitution   by  any  sacrifice  of  its 
principles,   or  lowering  of  its  tone.     On 
the  contrary,  he  rested  his  hopes  of  pro- 
moting the  indissoluble  union  of  the  States 
on  a  strictly  constitutional  administration 
of  the  government,  as  firm  as  it  should  be 
conciliatory.     For  he  justly  judged  that 
an  uniformly  decided,  but  temperate  poli- 
cy, being  best  calculated   to  advance  the 
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true  interests  of  the  nation,  would  also 
ultimately  bring  about  the  greatest  una- 
nimity of  sentiment  and  action.  The  pur- 
pose of  Washington  was  right ;  his  means 
were  legitimate. 

To  "  establish  justice,"  was  declared  to 
be  another  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  ordaining 
and  estabhshing  their  Constitution.     And 
to  this  declaration  the   circumstances  of 
the  country  gave  such  an  emphasis,  that 
it  was  adopted  by  Washington  as  another 
of  the  chief  guides  of  his  Administration. 
At  the  time  it  was  made,  both  the  Union 
and  the  different   States  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  debts,  incurred  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war,  the  charges  of  which  had 
been  greatly  above  the  actual  resources, 
though  not  the  certain  prospects  of  the 
country.     Individuals,  likewise,  from  north 
to  south,  owed  large  sums  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  imported  from  Europe,  both 
before  and  after  the  war,  at  which  periods 
the  system  of  exchanging  American  pro- 
ducts   for  foreign  manufactures  kept  the 
balance   of  trade   constantly   against  us. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  country  was  so 
great,  in  fact,  that  all  that  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  who  were  poorly  supplied  with 
moral  courage,  or  honest  principle,  as  well 
as  ready  resources,  were  disposed  to  dis- 
charge   their    obligations    by    a    general 
bankruptcy.     A  repudiating  party  sprang 
up  in  the  States.**     A  kind  of  civil  war  was 
waged  by  debtors  against  creditors,  in  the 
progress  of  which  the  former  endeavored 
to    carry   their   points,    by   bringing    the 
courts  of  justice  and  the  ministers  of  the 
law  into  popular  disfavor,  and,  finally,  be- 
came involved,  in  Massachusetts,  in  an  open 
rebellion,  which  demanded  the   confisca- 
tion of  debts,  a  release  from  taxes,  the 
continuation  of  a  depreciated  currency,  and 
an  equal  distribution  of  property.      The 
success  of  this  party  in  some  of  the  States, 
and  the  fear  of  its  triumph  in  others,  had 
destroyed,  previously  to  the  formation  of 
the  new   Constitution,   nearly  all    credit, 
both  public  and  private.     It  had  defeated 
the    recommendations    of    Congress    for 
raising   a   revenue    by   imposts,    making 
them  a  by-word  and  a  mockery  through 
the  land.     It  had  confirmed  the  demoral- 
izing tendencies,  which  a  long  war,  and  a 
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depreciated  currency  had  developed  in  so- 
ciety, had  done  much  towards  undermin- 
ing that  basis  of  common  honesty  on 
which  alone  the  superstructure  of  free  in- 
stitutions can  securely  stand,  and,  finally, 
had  united  with  the  friends  of  disunion  in 
forming  an  anti-federal  party,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  Constitution  by  the  people. 

Washington  was  not  a  member  of  the 
party  of  repudiation.  He  was  the  head 
and  front  of  those,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  opposed  every  attempt  to  make 
the  depreciated  paper  of  the  States  a  legal 
tender  in  the  payment  of  debts,  due  in  a 
sound  currency ;  who  struggled  through 
all  adverse  circumstances  for  the  exact 
observance  of  both  pubhc  and  private  en- 
gagements ;  who  were  in  favor  of  main- 
taining the  regular  administration  of  jus- 
tice, of  sustaining  a  system  of  taxation  as 
vigorous  as  the  resources  of  the  country 
would  reasonably  bear,  and  of  supplying 
the  insufficiency  of  the  revenues  thus  ac- 
quired, by  pledging  in  security  those  pros- 
pects of  the  nation,  which  were  scarcely 
less  valuable  than  actual  possessions. 
While  their  opponents  proposed  to  cure 
the  ills  of  the  times  by  the  counter  prac- 
tice of  inflicting  such  ills  as  the  continued 
emission  of  paper  monej^  the  delay  of  le- 
gal proceedings,  the  withholding  of  taxes, 
the  refusal  of  the  stipulated  pay  of  the 
soldier,  who  had  shed  his  blood  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  his  country,  this  party 
prescribed,  as  the  only  safe  remedies,  the 
practice  of  increased  industry  and  frugali- 
ty, the  turning  of  all  citizens  from  the  cor- 
rupting speculations,  and  dissolute  courses, 
which  prevailed  after  the  war,  to  the  pa- 
tient cultivation  of  the  virgin  soil,  and  to 
the  prosecution  of  all  those  trades  and 
arts,  which  the  wants  of  a  growing  coun- 
try promised  richly  to  remunerate.  As  a 
brave  and  high-minded  young  man,  who, 
entering  upon  the"struggle  for  a  livehhood, 
burdened  with  the  charges  of  his  outfit, 
easily  denies  himself  the  indulgence  of 
costly  eomforts,  and  cheerfully  binds 
himself  to  unremitting  toils,  in  order  to 
la}^  in  the  honest  payment  of  his  debts, 
the  foundations  of  honorable  success,  so 
did  Washington  desire  to  see  this  young 
country  start  in  the  career  of  nations  with 
honor  bright ;  even  in  adversity  keeping  its 
faith ;  so  that  its  children  and  its  children's 


children,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity, 
might  look  back  to  the  efforts  of  iis 
early  manhood,  and  feel  no  shame. 

The  party  in  favor  of  "  establishing  jus- 
tice" having  prevailed  over  the  advocates 
of  repudiation  and  disunion,  in  the  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  the 
President,  with  the  design  of  pursuing  a 
financial  policy,  which  should  secure  to 
the  country  the  fruits  of  that  triumph, 
called  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  the  sterling  integrity  and 
transcendent  abilities  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. As,  however,  this  brilhant  ornament 
of  his  country's  early  history  was  charged 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Administration 
with  anti-republicanism,  and  as  this  old 
calumny  still  continues  to  be  rolled,  as  a 
sweet  morsel,  under  the  tong^ues  of  those 
who  claim  to  be  their  political  descend- 
ants,"^ it  may  be  proper  here  to  give  it  a 
passing  notice.  Yet  suffice  it  to  state 
simply  the  ground  of  the  charge,  and  its 
refutation.  In  the  discussions  of  abstract 
principles  of  government,  so  prevalent  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  republi- 
can institutions  in  this  country,  and  in 
France,  Hamilton,  on  the  one  hand,  avow- 
ed in  the  society  of  his  intimate  friends  the 
opinion,  that  no  nation  had  ever  possessed 
a  political  system,  so  nearly  approaching 
to  perfection,  as  the  Britisli ;  and,  on  the 
other,  he  at  the  same  time  declared  his 
conviction,  that  a  monarchy  was  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  dispositions,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  American  people.  Accord- 
ingly, the  highest  toned  propositions  made 
by  him  in  the  Convention  for  framing  the 
Constitution,  were  for  having  a  President 
and  Senate,  elected  by  the  people,  to 
hold  office  during  good  behavior,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  during  three 
years.  And  these  propositions,  although 
they  appear  to  have  been  suggested  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  and  giving  tone  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  Assembly,  rather 
than  from  any  expectation  of  their  being 
adopted,  and  were  subsequently  with- 
drawn in  favor  of  a  more  popular  plan  of 
their  author,  were  found  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  views  of  no  fewer  than  five 
States,  including  among  them  Virginia. 
The  wish  of  Hamilton  was,  that  the  gov- 

*  See  Gen.  Cass'  Letter  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Baltimore  Convention. 
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eminent  sliould  be  so  constructed,  as  to 
possess  all  the  energy  reconcilable  with 
the  republican  theory  upon  Avhich  it  was 
to  be  founded  ;  not  with  a  view  of  facili- 
tating usurpation  by  its  head,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  those  anarchical  ten- 
dencies, the  development  of  which  ren- 
ders first  necessary,  and  finally  palatable, 
the  exercise  of  dictatorial  authority.  A 
more  signal  example,  therefore,  of  the 
base  ingratitude  of  men,  when  under  the 
dominion  of  the  spirit  of  political  party, 
can  hardly  be  found,  than  this  sedulous 
keeping  alive,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mem- 
ory of  Hamilton's  theoretical  preference 
of  monarchy,  which  was  never  declared 
on  any  responsible  occasion,  and  never  al- 
lowed to  control  any  public  act,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  studied  forgetting  of  the 
great  services  rendered  to  republican  lib- 
erty by  one,  who  was  among  the  foremost 
to  take  up  his  pen  in  opposition  to  British 
tyranny,  among  the  most  faithful  in  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  American  independence, 
among  the  wisest  in  framing  the  federal 
Constitution,  the  most  influential  in  ob- 
taining for  it  the  popular  approval,  and 
the  most  zealous  in  carrying  it  into  oper- 
ation— by  one,  who  after  having  long 
served  under  Washington,  as  a  member 
of  his  military  family,  during  the  war,  and 
of  his  civil  council,  under  the  Constitution, 
retired  from  both  stations  with  the  testi- 
monial of  his  chief,  that  he  had  deserved 
well  of  his  country — by  one,  finally,  re- 
specting whom  the  impartial  voice  of  a 
foreign  historian  and  statesman  has  said, 
"There  is  not  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  an  element  of  order,  of 
force,  of  duration,  which  he  did  not  pow- 
erfully assist  in  introducing  and  causing  to 
predominate."*  That  such  a  man  should 
have  wished  to  overthrow,  or  to  impair 
the  work  of  his  whole  life,  by  bringing 
into  repubhcan  America  a  "  king,  lords, 
and  commons,"  as  was  alleged  by  his 
enemies,  is  a  folly  too  great  to  be  credited 
by  the  wise,  though  a  calumny  too  efifec- 
tive  to  be  forgotten  by  the  unprincipled. 

The  first  session  of  the  first  Congress 
having  been  spent,  chiefly,  in  framing 
laws  for  putting  the  government  into  ope- 
ration, the  House  of  Representatives,  near 
Its  close,  passed  a  resolution   directing  the 


*  Guizot's  Washington. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  to  the 
House,  at  the  next  session,  a  plan  for  pla- 
cing the  public  credit  on  a  footing  con- 
sistent with  the  national  honor  and  pros- 
perity. This  resolution  was  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  in 
his  Inaugural  Address,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  our  national  policy  should  be  laid 
in  the  pure  and  immutable  principles  of 
private  morality,  and  was  referred  to  in 
terms  of  approbation,  in  his  Speech  to 
Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  its 
second  session.  The  invention,  however, 
of  the  system  of  measures  recommended 
in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary,  and  subse- 
quently adopted,  with  few  alterations,  by 
Congress,  is  due  entirely  to  the  genius  of 
Hamilton,  whose  mind,  even  during  the 
war,  had  been  anxiously  turned  to  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  country, 
and  had  suggested  several  measures  of 
great  importance  for  their  relief.  Now, 
the  condition  of  the  finances,  if  less  des- 
perate, was  still  more  involved  than  when 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  financier 
of  the  Revolution,  Robert  Morris.  For 
the  government  of  the  Confederation  had 
utterly  failed  to  pay  its  debts.  It  had 
solemly  pledged  the  faith  of  the  nation ; 
but  it  had  not  kept  it.  The  army  had 
been  disbanded,  without  being  paid ;  the 
citizens  who  had  trusted  the  State,  had 
found  its  promises  false  ;  the  claims  of  the 
French  government  on  the  Union  were 
set  down  in  the  Compte  Rendu  of  M. 
Necker,  as  of  doubtful  character ;  and  the 
needy  French  officers,  who  had  shed  their 
blood  in  the  cause  of  American  independ- 
ence, begged  at  the  doors  of  its  official 
representative  in  Paris,  and  were  denied. 
Chaos,  was  the  expression  commonly,  and 
fitly,  used  to  designate  the  state  of  the 
finances,  during  the  last  years  of  the  rule 
of  the  Confederation,  which,  by  a  suicidal 
construction  of  the  terms  of  its  authority, 
had  failed  to  assume  the  power  of  enfor- 
cing its  resolves  for  raising  a  revenue. 
Accordingly  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  government,  there  was  an  empty 
treasury  and  thirty-nine  millions  of  debts, 
including  those  due  by  the  Union,  and  by 
the  several  States,  on  account  of  the 
Union.  The  foreign  debt  was  twelve  mil- 
lions, the  debt  of  the  Union  to  individual 
citizens  about  two,  that  of  the  several 
States  about  twenty-five. 
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Hamilton,  taking  his  stand,  we  will  not 
say,  on  the  highest  moral  ground,  but  on 
the  level  of  common  honesty,  proposed  to 
Congress  to  pay  these  debts,  one  and  all. 
The  principle  of  his  plan  was  as  simple, 
as  the  plainest  maxims  of  equity ;  its  de- 
tails were  as  complicated,  as  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  resolved,  and  the  interests  to  be 
promoted  by  it.  Of  these,  we  can  only 
say,  that  he  proposed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  discharge  the  foreign  debt,  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  contracts.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  he  proposed  that  the  debts  of 
the  particular  States,  incurred  in  defense 
of  the  country  against  the  common  enemy, 
should  be  assumed  as  the  debt  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  third  place,  he 
proposed  that  all  these  liabilities  assumed 
by  the  Union,  both  those  of  the  old  Con- 
gress and  those  of  the  separate  States, 
should  be  funded,  and  liquidated  on  such 
just  terms,  as  should  be  satisfactory  to  the 
creditors.  For  carrying  this  plan  into 
effect,  adequate  and  permanent  revenues 
were  to  be  provided  by  means  of  imposts, 
excises,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands,  and  loans. 

This  plan  of  paying  the  debts  of  the 
country,  which  was  finally  adopted  only 
by  small  majorities  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, furnished  the  enemies  of  the  new 
government  with  an  opportunity  for  mus- 
tering their  forces  in  open  field,  and  com- 
mencing the  campaign  of  opposition.  In 
passing  them  in  review,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  the  party,  which 
had  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
Constitution,  still  continued,  (though  not 
without  a  considerable  change  of  leaders,) 
in  existence  under  it,  and  now  directed  its 
efforts  towards  rendering  ineffectual  the 
operation  of  the  instrument,  of  which  it 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment. And  as  this  party  had  origina- 
ted, under  the  Confederation,  in  a  wide- 
spread disposition  to  escape  from  the  ob- 
ligations of  individual  indebtedness,  it  was 
not  strange  that  it  should  make  its  reap- 
pearance, under  the  Constitution,  in  an 
effort  to  disavow  the  liabilities  of  the 
State.  The  opposition  was  directed 
against  several  points  of  the  proposed 
system,  but  turned  chiefly  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  debts  of  the  separate  State 
governments.  Notwithstanding  these  had 
been  incurred  in  furnishing  to  the  Ameri- 


can army  supplies  of  clothing,  provisions 
and  munitions,  advancing  pay  and  boun- 
ties to  the  troops,  and  constructing  works 
of  defense  against  the  common  enemy,  it 
was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  to  pay 
this  part  of  the  "  price  of  liberty."  But 
as  the  separate  States,  in  adopting  the 
Constitution,  had  relinquished  the  most 
available  means  of  paying  these  debts 
themselves,  by  giving  up  the  power  of 
laying  imposts,  as  well  as  by  their  previ- 
ous liberal  cession  of  western  lands  to  the 
Union,  it  was  well  known  that  if  Congress, 
which  had  been  expressly  authorized  to 
"  pay  the  debts"  of  the  United  States, 
should  refuse  to  provide  for  these  securi- 
ties, their  value  would  be  greatly  impair- 
ed, and  their  ultimate  liquidation,  at  least 
in  some  States,  be  rendered  extremely  im- 
probable. Instead,  therefore,  of  seconding 
the  Administration  in  its  endeavors  to  im- 
prove and  establish  the  credit  of  the 
country,  in  the  only  way  practicable,  this 
opposition  tended  directly  to  dishonor  it, 
to  spot  the  national  name  with  bad  faith 
indelibly,  and  to  perpetuate  all  the  evils 
which  hindered  the  general  prosperity 
under  the  bankrupt  Confederation.  It 
was  a  shoot  from  the  diseased  root  of  for- 
mer repudiation,  of  the  old  dislike  of  debt- 
paying  and  tax-gathering. 

The  opposition,  which  was  made  to  this 
system  for  establishing  national  justice 
and  national  credit,  naturally  pursued  all 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  for  its  execution. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these,  was 
the  creation  of  a  bank  partly  owned  and 
directed  by  the  government.  Such  an  in- 
stitution having  been  approved  by  all  the 
principal  commercial  nations  of  that  day, 
and  having,  under  the  Confederation,  ren- 
dered valuable  aid  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, it  was  now  looked  to  as  an  in- 
dispensable instrument  for  providing  funds 
to  meet  the  large  and  frequently  recurring 
payments  to  the  public  creditors.  Subse- 
quent events  proved  that  its  necessity  was 
not  overrated,  for  so  heavy  had  been 
the  charges  of  eight  years  of  war,  and  so 
loud  was  the  outcry,  both  in  Congress, 
and  out  of  it,  against  the  raising  of  ade- 
quate revenues  to  defray  them,  that  the 
Administration,  throughout  its  whole  du- 
ration, had  to  strain  every  nerve,  and  use 
all   lawful   expedients,   in   order   to    pay 
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punctually  and  honorably  the  debts  of  the 
country  as  they  fell  due.  That  it  was  a 
legitimate,  as  it  then  was  a  necessary,  in- 
strument for  facilitating  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  cannot  reasona- 
bly be  denied  by  those,  who  fairly  inter- 
pret the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  and 
who  give  due  weight  to  the  sanction 
which  the  banking  system  had  already 
received  in  the  country,  and  which  it 
continued  to  receive  through  a  succession 
of  the  earlier  federal  administrations. 

As,  however,  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  act  for  establishing  the  bank  was 
vehemently  urged  by  the  minority  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  maintained,  like- 
wise, by  the  half  of  his  cabinet,  Washing- 
ton took  time  to  give  the  subject  a  most 
careful  examination.  After  due  delibera- 
tion, he  approved  of  it.  He  approved  of 
all  the  financial  recommendations  of  Hamil- 
ton— the  funding  system  and  the  whole 
train  of  measures  for  carrying  it  into 
operation.  He  not  only  sanctioned  them, 
he  adhered  to  them.  Amid  opposition  so 
constant,  so  violent  that  it  led  in  the  end 
to  treasonable  resistance  to  the  revenue 
laws,  Washington  never  wavered  in  his 
support  of  the  policy  he  had  adopted  of 
establishing  justice  in  the  land,  and  main- 
taining the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation 
before  the  world.  Thus,  was  secured, 
throughout  his  Administration,  a  unity  of 
purpose,  as  remarkable  as  the  attacks 
upon  it  were  manifold,  and  the  events  of 
the  period  were  discordant.  And  here 
it  may  be  added,  that  it  has  always 
been  common,  among  the  opposers  of 
the  principles  of  the  Washington  Ad- 
ministration, to  stigmatize  the  financial 
measures  thus  firmly  adhered  to,  as  the 
measures  of  a  party,  of  which  Hamilton 
was  the  founder.  But,  without  insisting 
upon  the  impropriety  of  designating  such 
plans  for  securing  impartial  justice  and 
the  general  welfare,  as  party  plans,  we 
must,  at  least,  be  allowed  to  affirm  that 
the  policy  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
was  deliberately,  cordially  approved  by 
liis  responsible  chief,  and  that  whoever 
characterizes  it  as  party  policy,  character- 
izes Washington  as  a  partisan. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Washington  had  also  a  secondary 
object  to  accomplish,  not  inferior  in  im- 
portance to  the  leading  one.     It  was  that 


object  before  alluded  to  as  never  lost 
sight  of  by  the  first  President,  viz:  the 
forming  "  a  more  perfect  union"  of  the 
people  of  the  country  under  the  federal 
government.  The  assumption  and  fund- 
ing of  the  claims  of  all  the  public  credit- 
ors rendered  this  large  and  influential  class 
of  citizens  more  directly  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  The  founding 
of  the  credit  of  the  government  on  the 
joint  basis  of  public  and  private  resources, 
by  means  of  a  national  bank,  bound  the 
fortunes  of  a  large  number  of  capitalists 
in  all  the  States  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
republic.  The  permanent  character,  also, 
of  this  financial  system  established  in  op- 
position to  the  loose  scheme  of  temporary 
expedients  advocated  by  the  opposition, 
gave  to  the  Union  the  strength  and  the 
dignity  resulting  from  a  settled,  as  well  as 
a  sound  policy  of  legislation.  Thus,  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  men  of  property 
and  influence  throughout  the  country  were 
rallied  around  a  government,  which  ac- 
knowledged the  justness  of  their  claims, 
which  established  American  credit,  which 
furnished  by  its  negotiable  securities  aids 
to  private  enterprise,  and  which  encour- 
aged permanent  investments  of  capital,  by 
persevering  in  a  steady  and  upright  course 
of  legislation.  The  bands  of  interest  were 
welded  to  those  of  patriotism,  in  order  to 
bind  indissolubly  together  many  in  one 
people. 

But  if  the  strengthening  of  the  new  in- 
stitutions of  the  nation  by  the  support  of 
those  classes  of  the  people  whose  influence 
was  strongest,  and  whose  principles  were 
the  most  to  be  relied  upon,  was  an  addi- 
tional motive  with  Washington,  in  approv- 
ing the  plans  of  his  Secretary,  it  was 
viewed  as  another  ground  of  opposition, 
by  the  advocates  of  a  weak  central,  and  a 
strong  sectional  authority.  Open  ene- 
mies, or  lukewarm  friends,  of  the  federal 
government,  from  the  beginning,  as  likely 
to  absorb  the  powers  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, they  eagerly  attacked  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Administration,  on  the  ground 
that  it  tended  directly  to  the  realization 
of  their  apprehensions.  To  arouse  the 
fears  and  the  jealousies  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  also,  they  loudly  declared  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
purchase,  by  the  favors  of  an  overgrown 
treasury,  the  support  of  a  host  of  cor- 
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rupt  speculators,  and  thus  surround  itself 
by  a  privileged  class  of  society,  with   the 
view  of  paving  the  way  to  the  recognition 
of  an  aristocracy  by  law,  and  the  saddling 
the  good  people  of  the  country  with  mon- 
archical institutions,  modeled  after  those  of 
their  old  enemies,  the  British.     Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, at  a  later  period,  described  Hamil- 
ton's system  as  "  a  machine  for  the  cor- 
ruption  of  the   legislature."     And   how 
admirably,  in  his  opinion,  it  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  inventor,  may  be  learned 
from  his  division  of  the  patriots  who  com- 
posed  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  second   Congress,  into   "1,  bank  di- 
rectors ;    2,  holders    of    bank    stock ;  3, 
stock-jobbers ;  4,  blind   devotees  ;  5,  ig- 
norant persons,  who  did  not  comprehend 
them  (Giles'  Resolutions,)  6,  lazy  and  good- 
humored  persons."     These  were  the  men, 
the  people  were  told,  by  whose  venal  votes, 
aided  by  the  "  irresistible  influence  and 
popularity  of  General  Washington,  played 
off  by  the  cunning  of  Hamilton,"  an  at- 
tempt was  to  be  made  to  draw  over  the 
country  the  substance,  as  it  had  already 
done  the  forms,  of  the  British  government. 
*'  They,"  (the  British,)  said  the  same  high 
authority,  "  had  their  paper  system,  stock- 
jobbing, speculations,  public  debt,  monied 
interest,  &c.,  and  all  this  was  contrived 
for   us.      They   raised   their  cry  against 
jacobinism  and  revolutionists,  we  against 
democratic  societies  and  anti-federalists." 
And  if  any  further  evidence  of  the  near 
advent  of  monarchy  were   required,  the 
lovers  of  liberty  were  reminded  that  the 
title  of  His  Excellency  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  President — that  His  Excellency, 
or  as  a  Virginia  senator  preferred  to  call 
him.  His  Limpid  Highness,  opened   the 
sessions  of  Congress  with  speeches  like  a 
king — that  he  held  morning  levees,  stand- 
ing in  regal  state,  with  cocked  hat,  sword 
and  gloves — that  Mrs.    Washington,  too, 
gave  levees — that  both  of  them,  at  the 
birth-night  balls,  sat  upon  a  seat  raised 
high    enough  for  a   throne — that  it  was 
proposed  to   place  the  head  of  George 
Washington  on   the   national   coin — and, 
finally,  that  the  Vice-President  walked  the 
streets  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  pre- 
ceded (as  the  story  ran  in  the   Old  Do- 
minion,)   by    four    men    bearing    naked 
swords,  and  aired  himself   in  a  carriao-e 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  or  as  was  ru- 


mored among  the  same  anxious  patriots, 
in  *'  a  coach  and  six." 

These  fictions  of  the  false  prophets,  in 
the  days  of  Washington,  can  now  be  of 
little  consequence,  except  as  a  foil  to  the 
truth,  that  the  Executive  then  acted  on 
the  principle  of  fully  exercising  all  the 
powers  conferred  on  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, yet  usurping  none.    Notwithstanding 
all  the  abstractions  with  which  the  lead- 
ers of  opposition  in   Congress   discussed 
the  relative  powers  of  the  general  and  the 
State   governments,  and    the  jealousy  of 
delegated  authority  declared  to  exist   in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
Washington  was  of  opinion  that  the  great 
body  of  American   citizens  were  in  favor 
of  such  a  liberal  construction  of  the  terms 
of  the  new  Constitution,  as  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  difficulties  which  had  hin- 
dered the  prosperity  of  the  country  under 
the  Confederation.     For  this  very  purpose 
had  they  made  the  change  in  their  frame 
of  federal   institutions.     It  was,   indeed, 
the  only  sound,  practical  view  to  take   of 
government  at  that  time,  or  at  an}^  time. 
And  it  has  always  been,  we  believe,  the 
sense  of  the  better  part  of  the  people  of 
this   Union,    that,    in  any   great  national 
emergency,  its  government  was  justified  in 
using  all    power  absolutely  necessary  to 
meet   existing  difficulties,   provided   such 
power  had  not  been  expressly  denied  to 
it,  or  expressly  given  to  the  local  authori- 
ties by  the  Constitution.     The  more  rigid 
interpretation    of    constitutional    powers, 
rendering  our  system  of   government  in- 
elastic and  inefficient,  would  take  from  it 
the  ability  not   only  to  remedy  the  evils, 
but  also  to  withstand  the  shocks   of  time 
and  change.     But  the   executive  branch 
of  the  federal   government,   during   this 
Administration,  great  as  was  its  influence, 
never  overstepped  its  lawful  limits.      So 
far  was  Washington  from  improperly  in- 
terfering with  the  action  of  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  government,  that,  for  exam- 
ple, while  Congress  was  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  measures  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem of  finance,  he  strictly  abstained  from 
any  expression  of  opinion  respecting  them. 
Wherever  precedents  may  be  found   for 
buying  congressional  votes  with  Executive 
promises,  or  making  the  support  of  Ex- 
ecutive measures  by  legislators  the  ground 
for  rewarding   them  with   lucrative   and 
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honorable  offices,  or  for  bringing  any  sort 
of  illegitimate  influence  into  the  halls   of 
legislation,  the  first  President,  no  less  pure 
in  mind  than  firm  in  authority,  set  none  of 
them.     Never  was  Mr.  Jefferson  farther 
from  the  truth,  than  when,  in  1792,    he 
declared  that  the  Executive  "  had  swal- 
lowed up  the  legislative  branch."    Perhaps 
the  error,  however,  ought  to  be  set  down 
to  the  fondness  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  this  particular  figure  of  speech. 
For  he  also  said,  a  short  time  before,  that 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  had  so 
increased  in  influence  as  to  *'  swallow  up 
the   whole   Executive    powers."     And   a 
few  years  later,  he  averred  it  to  be  "  a 
singular  phenomenon,  that  while  our  State 
governments    are   the   very   best  in   the 
world,  without  exception  or  comparison, 
our  General  government  has,  in  the  rapid 
course  of  nine  or  ten  years,  become  more 
arbitrary,  and  has  swallowed  more  of  the 
public  liberty  than  even  that  of  England." 
More  singular  still  is  it,  miraculous  even, 
that  this  monster  of  a  Treasury  depart- 
ment, which  had  swallowed  up  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch,  which  itself  had  swallowed 
up  the  legislative  branch,  which  again  had 
swallowed  up  its   bellyfull  of  the  public 
liberty,  should  ever  have  vomited  out  one 
and    all.   Executive,   legislature,    liberty, 
safely  upon  the  dry  land !    The  great  pre- 
ponderating influence    of  the   Executive, 
during  the  first  Administration,  we  do  not 
by  any  means  deny.     On  the   contrary, 
we  declare  our  belief,  that,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  federal  union  to   the 
present  day,  there  has  been  no  adminis- 
tration under  which  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, the  entire  governmental  action,  has 
been  so  much  controlled  by  the  President 
and  his   cabinet  on  the  one  hand,  and  so 
little  guided  by  occasional,  local,  irregular 
expressions  of  public  opinion  on  the  other, 
as  was  the  case  under  the  first.     Yet  is 
this  but  half  the  truth.     The  other  half 
is,  that  this  guiding,  controlling  force  pro- 
ceeded legitimately  from  the  commanding 
talents,  the  superior  wisdom,  the  overaw- 
ing character  of  those  illustrious  men  who 
filled  the  executive  departments,  and  es- 
pecially of  their  chief,  as  great  a  governor 
of  men  as  was  ever  called  by  the  name  of 
king.     If  the  legislature  adopted  the  sys- 
tem  proposed  by   the  Secretary    of   the 
Treasury,  it  was   because  it  found  itself 


incompetent  to  devise  a  better  one  ;  and 
its  opponents,  while  they  seemed  disposed 
to  force  the  government  to  resort  to  the 
unpopular  policy  of  direct  taxation,  never 
ventured  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
actually  proposing  this,  or  any  other  set 
of  financial  measures.  If  Congress  shaped 
its  course  of  legislation,  generally,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Executive  recommendation, 
it  was  because  the  counsels  of  Washington 
were  dictated  by  such  a  sagacious  knowl- 
edge, and  such  an  impartial  care  of  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country,  as  de- 
servedly won  its  approbation.  It  could 
originate  no  higher  wisdom.  Not  even 
the  Jacobin  Clubs,  otherwise  called  Demo- 
cratic Societies,  which  were  instituted  by 
the  opposition  party  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  looking  after  the  public  interests, 
had  any  better  counsels  to  offer. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
course  of  opposition,  which  we  have  now 
described,  were  not  fully  developed  until 
during  the  second  term  of  the  Administra- 
tion, which  was  occupied  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country.  It  then  led  to  the  whiskey  in- 
surrection in  Pennsylvania;  but  as  the 
suppression  of  this  was  the  concluding 
act  of  the  domestic  policy  of  Washington, 
our  review  of  his  first  term  may  fitly  be 
closed  by  a  notice  of  it. 

After  as  high  duties  had  been  laid  upon 
imports  as  they  could  reasonably  be  sub- 
jected to,  the  government  still  had  need 
of  additional  revenues,  in  order  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  war  of  independence,  together 
with  its  own  expenses  ;  and  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  an  excise  on  home- 
made spirits.  The  burden  of  this  tax  fell, 
of  course,  on  the  consumers  of  liquors 
throughout  the  country  ;  but  the  distillers, 
viewing  it  a  discouragement  of  their  trade, 
joined  with  their  natural  allies,  the  lovers 
of  it,  in  no  very  soft- voiced  resistance.  To 
allay,  as  far  as  possible,  this  popular  dis- 
satisfaction. Congress  several  times  intro- 
duced such  modifications  into  the  excise 
laws,  as  were  calculated  to  render  their 
operation  as  little  unpleasant  as  tax-pay- 
ing could  be.  Consequently,  the  distil- 
lers were  gradually  falling  into  habits  of 
more  or  less  contented  obedience  to  the 
laws,  when  the  rising  French  party  in  this 
country,  which  found  its  interest  in  seek- 
ing out  the  oppressed  in  all  the  earth  for 
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the  benevolent  purpose  of  offering  them 
its  sympathies  in  exchange  for  their  as- 
sistance, took  up  the  cause  of  these  mar- 
tyrs of  hberty  also.  They  were  just  the 
men  for  the  anti-patriotic  purposes  they 
were  wanted  for,  being  Germans,  Irish, 
Quakers,  Tories  and  anti-federalists,  the 
thirsty  patrons  or  owners  of  no  fewer  than 
three  thousand  small  distilleries  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania — allies  not  inferior  to 
those  Kentucky  borderers,  who,  equally 
impatient  of  American  laws  and  Spanish 
rights,  gave  the  Administration  no  little 
unnecessary  trouble  respecting  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  and  who,  about 
the  same  time,  were  likewise  brought  un- 
der the  bonnet  rouge.  These  freemen, 
who  before  considered  themselves  suffi- 
cintly  oppressed  by  being  called  upon  to 
pay  taxes,  were  now  informed  that  their 
excise-money  all  went  into  the  pockets  of 
Anglomen  and  monocrats,  the  secret  sup- 
porters of  that  monster  confederacy  of 
European  kings,  which  was  threatening  to 
devour  liberty  in  France,  and  was  only 
reserving  them  for  a  dessert,  to  be  washed 
down  in  their  own  whiskey.  In  Congress 
the  excise  was  denounced  as  unequal  and 
unjust,  unnecessary  and  tyrannical ;  and 
the  resistance  of  it  was  spoken  of  as 
probable,  in  order  to  render  it  certain. 
Lay  a  tax,  said  the  leaders  of  opposition, 
on  property,  on  incomes,  on  salaries,  on 
lawyers,  on  written  instruments,  on  any- 
thing, save  this  "  common  drink  of  the 
nation,"  as  Mr.  Jefferson  called  it.  The 
distillers  having  been  early  encouraged  by 
this  tone  of  the  opposition  party  in  Con- 
gress, and  by  the  unhappy  dissensions 
then  existing  in  the  cabinet,  where,  they 
were  led  to  believe,  their  cause  did  not 
lack  apologists,  had  thrown  such  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  collecting  the  duties,  as 
called  forth  from  the  President,  in  his  first 
term,  an  admonitory  proclamation.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  usual  moderation  and 
forbearance,  he  continued  for  upwards  of 
two  years  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  strictly 
pacific  means  for  overcoming  this  resist- 
ance to  lawful  authority.  But  the  leni- 
ency of  the  government  served  only  to 
strengthen  the  hands  and  embolden  the 
purposes  of  the  malcontents.  The  minis- 
ters of  justice,  directed  to  enforce  the 
laws  by  legal  processes,  were  resisted  by 
force  and  violence ;   multiplied   outrages 


were  committed  on  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  the  revenue  officers ;  the  public 
mails  were  stopped  and  opened  ;  the 
houses  and  barns  of  obnoxious  friends  of 
the  laws  were  burned ;  the  local  police 
were  so  intimidated  by  the  threats,  or 
won  over  by  the  promises  of  the  seditious, 
that  their  services  could  not  be  relied 
on ;  large  numbers  of  the  disaffected 
assembled  in  convention  at  various  places, 
and  were  encouraged  in  their  course  by 
the  most  violent  speeches  and  resolves ; 
in  a  word,  there  was  an  organized  and 
systematic  insurrection  against  the  autho- 
rity of  the  federal  government,  v/hich 
sought  alliance  with  similar  malcontents  in 
neighboring  States,  and  which,  crediting 
the  lies  of  the  opposition  prints  and  the  de- 
mocratic societies,  believed  its  cause  to  be 
so  widely  approved,  that  an  attempt  to 
oppose  it  by  force  would  involve  the 
country  in  civil  war.  Deeply  impressed, 
as  Washington  always  was,  with  the  dig- 
nity of  law,  and  the  respect  due  to  es- 
tablished authority,  he  could  take  no  less 
grave  a  view  of  this  state  of  things,  than 
that  "  if  the  laws  are  to  be  trampled  upon 
with  impunity,  and  a  minority,  a  small 
one  too,  is  to  dictate  to  the  majority, 
there  is  an  end  put,  at  one  stroke,  to  re- 
presentative government;  and  nothing 
but  anarchy  and  confusion  are  to  be  ex- 
pected hereafter.  Some  other  man  or 
society  may  dislike  another  law,  and  op- 
pose it  with  equal  propriety,  until  all  laws 
are  prostrate,  and  any  one,  the  strongest  I 
presume,  will  carve  for  himself."  Wash- 
ington could  risk  his  life  and  fortune  in 
leading  a  revolution  to  secure  the  rights 
and  the  independence  of  his  country,  but 
to  the  spirit  of  sedition,  riot,  and  what  has 
since  been  termed  lynching,  there  never 
lived  a  more  determined  opposer,  or  one 
who  was  more  convinced  of  the  necessity, 
when  all  other  means  of  putting  it  down 
had  failed,  of  resorting  to  force  of  arms. 
No  sympathy  had  he  with  the  spirit  of 
him,  who,  respecting  Shay's  rebelhon  in 
Massachusetts,  had  said,  '*  God  forbid  we 
should  ever  be  twenty  years  without  such 
a  rebelhon."  Accordingly,  the  seat  of 
the  present  sedition  being  supposed  to 
contain  about  sixteen  thousand  men  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  and  being  in  a  part 
of  the  State  which  had  been  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  Constitution,  and  hostile  to 
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all  the  measures  of  tlie  government  under 
it,  lie  provided  for  raising  a  force  sufficient 
to  look  down  all  possible  opposition,  and 
thus  to  confound  the  rebellion,  without 
the  necessity  of  destroying  the  rebels. 
He  marched  twelve  thousand  men  over 
the  mountains,  and  not  an  insurgent  dared 
lift  a  finger ;  the  leaders  fled  or  were 
arrested  ;  order  was  re-established ;  and 
the  duties  on  distilled  spirits  were  collected 
ever  after  in  Pennsylvania,  so  long  as  the 
laws  authorizing  them  remained  on  the 
statute  books. 

In  justice  to  the  opposition  party,  we 
give ;  their  version  of  this  matter  in  the 
language  of  their  chief.  His  interpreta- 
tion of  this  signal  triumph  of  the  govern- 
ment was  as  follows — "  Our  alarmists 
marched  an  army  to  look  for  an  insurrec- 
tion, but  they  could  not  find  it."  And  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  written  after  the 
President,  w^ho  viewed  the  insurrection  as 
*'  one  of  the  ripe  fruits  "  of  the  democratic 
societies,  had  expressed  a  censure  of  these 
associations,  in  his  speech  to  Congress,  at 
the  session  following,  the  same  authority 
said,  *'  The  denunciation  of  the  democratic 
societies  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  acts 
of  boldness,  of  which  we  have  seen  so 
many  from  the  faction  of  the  monocrats. 
It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  the  President 
should  have  permitted  himself  to  be  the 
organ  of  such  an  attack  on  the  freedom 
of  discussion,  the  freedom  of  writing, 
printing  and  publishing."  Speaking  of 
the  transactions  against  the  excise  laws, 
the  writer  continued,  "  We  know  of  none 
which,  according  to  the  definitions  of  the 
law,  have  been  anything  more  than  riotous. 
There  was  indeed  a  meeting  to  consult 
about  a  separation.  But  to  consult  on  a 
question  does  not  amount  to  a  determina- 
tion of  that  question  in  the  affirmative, 
still  less  to  the  acting  on  such  a  determi- 
nation ;  but  we  shall  see,  I  suppose  what 
the  court  lawyers,  and  courtly  judges,  and 
would-be  ambassadors,  will  make  of  it. 
The  excise  law  is  an  infernal  one.  The 
first  error  was  to  admit  it  by  the  Consti- 
tution ;  the  second  to  act  on  that  admis- 
sion ;  the  third  and  last  will  be,  to  make 
it  the  instrument  of  dismembering  the 
Union.  *  *  -^  I  expected  to  have 
seen  some  justification  of  arming  one  part 
of  the  society  against  the  other ;  of  de- 
claring a  civil  war  the  moment  before  the 


meeting  of  that  body  which  has  the  sole 
right  of  declaring  war  ;  of  being  so  patient 
of  the  kicks  and  scoffs  of  our  enemies,  and 
rising  at  a  feather  against  our  friends ;  of 
adding  a  million  to  the  public  debt  and 
deriding  us  with  recommendations  to  pay 
it  if  we  can,"  &c.  This  being  compelled 
to  defray  the  expense  of  undoing  their 
own  doings,  must,  indeed,  have  been  a 
bitter  pill  to  the  opposition — as  bitter  as 
was  ever  the  paying  of  their  British  debts. 
But  comment  is  unnecessary. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  term,  and  of  the  foreign  pohcy 
of  the  Administration. 

In  the  same  year,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  which  the  American  Congress  met  for 
the  first  time  under  the  Constitution,  the 
States- General  of  France  was  summoned 
to  assemble  by  Louis  XYI.  The  reforms 
in  the  French  state,  which  followed  immedi- 
ately from  this  latter  act,  were  hailed  every- 
where in  this  country,  as  an  escape  from 
royal  tyranny,  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  overthrown  here.  And  still  greater 
was  the  universal  joy,  when  the  nation 
which  had  been  our  ally  in  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, finally  declared  itself  a  repub- 
lican commonwealth,  and  claimed  the  right 
of  enjoying  those  political  liberties  which 
its  arms  had  contributed  towards  securing 
for  others.  Nevertheless,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  more  intelligent  class  of  American 
citizens,  this  morning  of  joyful  anticipa- 
tions, which  then  rose  over  France,  was 
early  clouded  by  the  shadows  of  events  to 
come.  Those,  especially,  who  had  seen 
their  efforts  to  adopt  and  to  maintain  an 
efficient  government  in  this  country,  fol- 
lowed up  with  such  determined  resistance, 
distrusted  the  issue  of  the  French  experi- 
ment, when  they  saw  that  it  was  under- 
taken without  the  consent  of  the  whole 
people,  that  it  was  supported  by  the  most 
violent  excesses,  and  that  it  led  to  both 
civil  and  foreign  war.  As  this  distrust 
was  publicly  expressed,  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  party,  who  had  participated 
less  in  it,  saw  that  it  might  easily  be 
turned  to  account  against  the  supporters 
of  the  Administration.  They  at  once 
adopted  the  policy,  therefore,  of  encour- 
aging the  people  to  approve  of  the  deeds 
done  in  the  name  of  liberty  in  France,  and 
of  bringing  their  own  government  into  dis- 
credit by  representing  it  as  disapproving 
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of  them.  It  was  loudly  proclaimed  that 
the  cause  of  liberty  Avas  one  in  all  the 
earth  ;  that  to  doubt  its  triumph  in  France, 
was  to  desire  its  discomfiture  in  America  ; 
that  to  disapprove  of  the  sort  of  republi- 
canism which  had  been  set  up  there,  was 
to  design  to  introduce  the  monarchical 
system  of  Great  Britain  here.  The  hope 
was,  that  they  would  be  able  to  destroy 
the  enthusiastic  attachment  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  to  Washington  and 
his  Administration,  by  substituting  in  its 
place  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  Europe.  It  was  to  expel  one 
passion,  by  bringing  in  another.  Not  that 
these  pohticians  designed  openly  to  advo- 
cate the  taking  up  of  arms  by  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  French  to 
conquer  the  confederate  powers  of  Europe. 
They  did  not  wish  to  aid  France,  but  them- 
selves. A  great  popular  agitation  was  to 
be  raised,  ostensibly,  for  the  sufficiently 
vague  object  of  giving  sanction  to  the  re- 
public which  had  been  instituted  beyond 
seas  ;  but,  in  reality,  to  effect  an  ultimate 
chano;e  in  the  administration  of  the  federal 
government,  such  as  was  subsequently 
accomplished  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  the  Presidency. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  such  a  rising  oppo- 
sition, that  Washington  entered  upon  the 
task,  or  so  much  of  it  as  fell  to  his  share, 
of  shaping  the  foreign  pohcy  of  the  re- 
public. The  work  would  have  been  suf- 
ficiently embarrassing,  even  without  the 
perplexities  arising  out  of  domestic  vari- 
ance and  clamors.  For  this  country  had 
assumed  its  place  in  the  family  of  nations 
at  a  period,  when  the  established  system 
of  international  rights  and  duties  was 
about  to  be  thrown  into  confusion,  by  the 
revolutions  and  wars  of  Europe.  Into 
this  strife  of  the  transatlantic  world,  the 
factions  which  afterwards  rose  to  power  in 
Paris  employed  almost  every  means,  hon- 
orable and  dishonorable,  to  entice  the  tot- 
tering footsteps  of  our  infant  state.  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  had  pursued,  since 
the  peace,  a  course  of  conduct,  which  ren- 
dered the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
extremely  critical.  Bearing  her  enfran- 
chised colonies  no  good  will,  and  little 
respecting  a  power  destitute  of  so  much 
as  a  single  ship  to  restrain  her  tyranny  of 
the  ocean,  she  not  only  refused  to  form  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Union,  on 


the  pretense  that  the  government  of  the 
latter  was  not  strong  enough  to  enforce 
its  promises,  but  also  delayed  surrender- 
ing the  posts  held  on  our  northwestern 
border,  alleging  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
article  in  the  treaty  of  peace  securing  the 
debts  of  British  subjects.  When,  there- 
fore, war  was  at  length  declared  by  France 
against  England,  Washington  foresaw  that 
a  great  eflfort  would  be  made,  both  by  the 
former  power,  and  by  the  minority  at 
home,  to  enlist  the  sympathies,  if  not  the 
arms  of  the  republic,  in  favor  of  foreign 
liberty.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  the  declaration  of  hostilities, 
in  fact,  a  number  of  vessels,  in  different 
ports,  were  put  in  readiness  for  preying 
upon  the  commerce  of  our  ancient  enemy, 
now  represented  as  the  enemy  of  the  rights 
of  man  in  Europe.  But  Washington  re- 
solved to  take  prompt  measures  for  avert- 
ing the  impending  peril.  From  Mount 
Vernon,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  declaring  his  intention  to  assume  a 
position  of  strict  neutrality  between  the 
bellio^erent  nations.  On  his  return  to  the 
seat  of  government,  after  having  taken  the 
advice  of  his  cabinet,  which,  however,  was 
divided  in  opinion  respecting  several  im- 
portant points  involved  in  the  proposed 
course  of  policy,  he  decided,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  recognize  the  revolutionary  au- 
thorities of  Paris,  and  to  regard  the  treat- 
ies made  with  the  royal  government  as 
still  obligatory,  and,  on  the  other,  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  declaring  the  design  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  pursue 
a  course  of  strict  neutrality  and  impartial 
justice,  with  reference  to  all  the  bellige- 
rents. Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1*79 3,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  stating 
that  "  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  require  that  they  should  Avith  sin- 
cerity and  good  faith  adopt  and  pursue  a 
conduct  friendly  and  impartial  towards  the 
belligerent  powers,"  and  exhorting  and 
warning  the  citizens  to  avoid  contravening 
such  a  line  of  conduct,  whether  by  engag- 
ing in  hostilities  with  or  against  any  of  the 
nations  at  war,  or  by  carrying  to  any  of 
them  those  articles  deemed  contraband  by 
modern  usage.  Viewed  with  respect  to 
its  immediate,  or  its  remote  consequences, 
this  paper  was  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  Washington's  Administration.  It 
saved  the  republic  from  being  drawn,  be- 
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fore  its  liberties  were  well  established,  into 
that  vortex  of  European  wars,  from  which 
it  is  impossible  to  see  how  it  could  have 
emerged  without  damage  to  its  indepen- 
dence and  its  honor.  It  saved  it  from  be- 
coming entangled  in  a  system  of  political 
alliances  with  foreign  powers,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  purposes  inconsistent 
with  its  popular  institutions,  its  compara- 
tively isolated  position,  its  industrial  avo- 
cations ;  and  substituted  in  its  stead  that 
true  American  system,  which,  excluding 
permanent  antipathies  against  some  nations 
and  passionate  attachments  to  others,  asks 
favors  of  none,  and  is  reasonably  indepen- 
dent of  all.  It  set  the  first  precedent  of 
the  policy  of  peace — of  that  policy  which 
aims  at  extending  the  influence  and  do- 
minion of  free  institutions,  not  by  the 
prowess  of  arms,  nor  by  the  arts  of  diplo- 
macy, nor  by  acquisitions  of  territory, 
but  by  presenting  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  the  example  of  a  great  people,  hap- 
py in  the  enjoyment  of  wholesome  liberty, 
in  the  pursuits  of  beneficent  industry,  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  and  private 
morality.  Well  would  it  have  been  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  nation,  if  from 
this  policy  it  had  never  departed. 

Strange  that  this  proclamation,  which 
was,  in  fact,  no  less  than  a  second  declara- 
tion of  American  independence,  should  not 
have  been  received  with  universal  appro- 
bation. But  so  blinded  were  the  opposers 
of  the  Administration  to  the  high  duties 
and  permanent  interests  of  the  country,  or 
so  willing  to  neglect  both  in  their  struggle 
for  political  ascendancy,  that  they  convert- 
ed this  stone  laid  at  the^corner  into  a  stone 
of  stumbling,  and  from  this  time  forth,  by 
speech  and  print,  they  not  only  violently 
denounced  the  course  of  the  government, 
but  basely  assailed  the  character  of  its 
chief.  Even  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  so 
nobly  struggled  with  Hamilton  and  Jay 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  had  been  one  of  the  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  Washington,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  Administration,  having  now  passed 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  opposition;  whose 
head-quarters  were  in  his  native  State, 
came  forward  with  his  nicely  drawn  dis- 
tinctions, declaring  that  the  President  was 
not  competent  to  pronounce  the  United 
States  to  be,  de  jure,  in  a  state  of  neu- 
trality, and  regretting  that  he  should  have 


presumed  so  far  to  judge  of  the  causes  of 
war,  as  to  speak  of  "  the  duty  and  the  in- 
terest "  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  it.  Of 
course,  the  opposition,  however  cautious 
and  cool,  of  men  of  the  highest  reputation, 
emboldened  the  subordinate  chiefs  of  the 
party  to  employ  less  impalpable,  more 
plain-spoken  arguments.  They  condemned 
the  proclamation  a,?  a  royal  edict,  and  a 
daring  usurpation  of  power.  They  stig- 
matized the  supporters  of  the  act  of  neu- 
trality as  the  partisans  of  England,  and  as 
violators  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France.  Nor  did  they  altogether  lack 
eminent  leaders,  who  were  as  foul-mouth- 
ed and  as  unscrupulous  as  themselves,  for 
Virginia  furnished  them  with  a  Giles,  and 
France  with  a  Genet. 

This  hot-headed,  pretentious,  insolent, 
yet  clever  minister  of  the  red-capped  re- 
public, made  common  cause  with  the  oppo- 
sition. The  ends  of  the  Frenchmen,  and 
of  the  French  party,  were  not  the  same, 
indeed ;  for  while  the  one  wished  to  get 
ships  to  aid  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
country,  the  other  merely  wished  to  run  a 
private  adventure  under  favor  of  his  na- 
tion's colors.  But  they  agreed  in  the  use 
of  the  same  means,  the  creation  of  a  gen- 
eral ferment  among  the  good  people  of 
this  country  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in  gen- 
eral. At  first.  Citizen  Genet  pretended  to 
the  government  that  his  country  did  not 
expect  her  former  ally  to  take  part  in  her 
distant  quarrels  with  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. There  was,  indeed,  no  good  ground 
in  the  treaty  of  alliance  existing  between 
the  two  nations,  for  claiming  our  aid  in 
such  an  offensive  war  and  scheme  of  con- 
quest, as  was  then  entered  upon  undgr  the 
tri- color.  All  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  likewise,  came  strongly  in  support  of 
such  a  view  of  our  obligations  ;  for  while 
we  were  unable,  fron^  the  feebleness  of  our 
infancy,  to  render  any  efficient  service  to 
our  friends,  by  going  to  war,  we  could  be 
of  inestimable  advantage  to  them,  as  neu- 
tral carriers.  So  obvious  were  these 
truths,  that  the  French  minister,  in  pursu- 
ing the  mistaken  as  well  as  unfair  policy  of 
his  government,  did  not  come  out  at  once 
with  a  direct  claim  for  an  armed  co-opera- 
tion, but  endeavored  gradually  to  involve 
this  country  in  such  a  course  of  partial  fa- 
vors to  France,  and  unfriendly  measures 
against   Great  Britain,   as  would  finally 
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lead  to  open  hostilities  witli  the  latter 
power,  for  the  benefit  of  the  former.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  he  re- 
sorted to  means  diplomatic  and  luidiplo- 
matic.  He  had  arrived  on  om^  shores 
with  all  sorts  of  popular  mottoes  flying  in 
the  rigging  of  the  ship  which  brought 
him ;  he  had  at  the  end  of  a  voluble 
tongue  all  the  high-sounding  phrases  of  the 
new-fangled  liberty  and  fraternity,  to  be  be- 
stowed on  the  crowds  who  hung  on  his  lips 
and  footsteps  ;  and  equally  lavish  of  insult 
and  fl^attery,  he  filled  his  diplomatic  com- 
munications to  the  government  with  patri- 
otic declamations,  afterwards  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  Even  more 
than  this,  he  invaded  the  sovereisfutv  of 
the  nation,  by  fitting  out  and  commission- 
ing privateers  to  cruise  against  the  com- 
merce of  nations  with  v/honi  the  United 
States  were  at  peace,  and  also,  by  getting 
up  an  unlawful  expedition  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Spanish  territories  on  our  southern 
border.  This  obnoxious  course  of  conduct 
he  pursued,  in  defiance  alike  of  the  rea- 
sonings and  the  orders  of  the  government, 
from  the  moment  he  landed  at  Charleston, 
up  to  the  period  of  his  recall.  Nothing 
but  the  sincere  regard  entertained  hj 
Washington  for  the  country  thus  unwor- 
thily represented,  induced  him  to  forbear, 
as  long  as  he  did,  with  this  abuser  of  na- 
tional hospitality,  and  fomenter  of  the  vio- 
lence of  domestic  parties. 

There  was  not  an  act,  indeed,  of  Citizen 
Genet,  which  was  not  lauded  by  the 
more  popular  portion  of  the  adherents  of 
France  in  this  country  ;  but  the  service  for 
which  they  were  most  indebted  to  him 
was  the  establishing  a  batch  of  Jacobin 
Clubs,  under  the  name  of  Democratic 
Societies.  They  were  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  liberty  suffered  no 
detriment  under  the  Administration  of 
George  Washington !  In  their  own  phrase, 
the  motive  for  their  creation  was  to  pre- 
serve freedom  from  the  menaces  of  "  an 
**  European  confederacy  transcendent  in 
power  and  unparalled  in  iniquity,"  and 
also  against  the  more  insidious  attacks  of 
"  the  pride  of  wealth  and  arrogance  of 
power"  existing  in  the  United  States. 
These  clubs  were  affiliated  together ;  but 
they  met  with  a  refusal  in  their  applica- 
tion to  be  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
original  Jacobin  fraternity  in  Paris,  on  the 
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ground  that  the  Americans,  not  having 
shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  France, 
were  not  entitled  to  the  honor.  Consist- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  of  pot-house  politi- 
cians,  the  members  spent  the  day  in  de- 
claiming against  the  pohcy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  night  in  drinking  Pennsyl- 
vania whiskey,  all  the  better  if  it  had  not 
paid  the  excise.  As  the  bowl  v^ent  round, 
and  the  red  cap  was  passed  from  head  to 
head,  they  toasted  Citizen  Genet,  "  the 
Mountain,"  "  the  French  war  for  the 
rights  of  man,"  "  French  virtue,  superior 
to  that  of  Greece  or  Rome  ;"  and,  durino- 
the  intervals,  they  passed  their  judgment 
upon  the  wisdom  or  the  constitutionality 
of  the  measures  of  the  national  govern- 
ment ;  very  few  of  which,  however,  incur- 
red the  disgrace  of  receiving  their  appro- 
val. These  societies  played  an  important 
part  in  furthering  the  designs  of  Genet 
and  the  French  party,  but  finally  died  out 
on  the  denunciation  of  the  Jacobin  clubs 
in  France,  leaving  an  odor  behind,  which 
long  made  the  name  of  Democrat  an  of- 
fense, even  in  nostrils  famihar  with  abomi- 
nations. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  Genet's  mis- 
sion, Mr.  Jefferson  retired  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State.  He  had  been 
called  to  it  chiefly  on  account  of  the  emi- 
nent talents  before  displayed  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  his  experience  in  diploma- 
cy, and  his  integrity  of  character ;  but 
partly,  also,  from  the  consonance  of  his 
political  sentiments  wdth  those  of  that 
large  body  of  citizens,  originally  opposed 
to  the  Constitution,  whose  cordial  support 
it  was  the  wish  of  Washington  to  obtain 
by  the  use  of  every  proper  instrumentality. 
In  accepting  the  post,  he  had  declared  to 
the  President,  "  My  only  shelter  will  be 
the  authority  of  your  name,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  measures  to  be  dictated  by  you 
and  implicitly  executed  by  me."  This  de- 
claration was  honorably  observed,  durino- 
his  continuance  in  office,  so  much  so  that 
notwithstanding  the  Secretarj^'s  well- 
known  partiality  for  France,  he  had  con- 
ducted the  correspondence  Avith  Genet  in 
a  manner  which  met  the  approbation  of 
the  friends  of  the  Administration ;  and  so 
much  so,  also,  that,  on  retiring  from  the 
cabinet,  he  carried  with  him  the  affection- 
ate testimonal  of  Washington,  that  he  had 
discharged  his  duty  with  ability  and  fideli- 
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ty.  We  notice,  witli  the  more  pleasure, 
this  honorable  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
while  in  office,  because  we  are  required,  in 
this  essay,  to  speak  disparagingly  of  his 
course,  as  the  head  of  the  opposition. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  important  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  the  official  acts  and 
opinions  of  this  distinguished  man,  both 
while  Secretary  of  State,  and  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  sentiments 
avowed  by  him  in  less  public  and  respon- 
sible situations.  In  office,  he  showed  him- 
self, for  the  most  part,  a  conservative 
statesman  ;  out  of  office,  a  thorough-going 
apfitator.  There  was  this  combination  of 
characters  in  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  a  corresponding  inconsis- 
tency running  through  the  writings  of  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life.  In  the  one 
character,  we  find  much  to  approve ;  in 
the  other,  more  to  condemn.  Not  that 
this  double  nature  was  kept  so  separate, 
that  the  piinciples  by  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  guided,  while  in  possession  of  place, 
were  not  somewhat  sophisticated  by  the 
acts  by  which  he  had  got,  and  upon  which 
he  partly  relied  to  keep  it.  And  the  ap- 
prov^al  above  expressed  of  his  conduct,  in 
a  subordinate  office,  both  obtained  and 
held  in  honor,  still  needs  some  slight  qual- 
ification. For  while  it  cannot  fairly  be  ob- 
jected to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  he 
earnestly  combated,  in  the  cabinet,  the 
principal  measures  of  the  domestic  policy 
of  the  government,  there  can  be  no  satis- 
factory apology  made  for  his  maintaining 
in  his  department  that  Frenchman,  Fre- 
neau,  who,  from  week  to  week,  filled  the 
columns  of  the  National  Gazette,  of  which 
he  was  the  editor,  with  the  foulest  abuse 
of  the  character,  the  services,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington.  If,  as  was 
alleged  in  excuse,  the  keeping  this  man  in 
office  was  an  act  of  patronage  to  genius, 
the  greater  was  the  shame,  for  he  prosti- 
tuted the  gifts  of  God  to  the  service  of 
another  than  the  giver.  When  Washing- 
ton complained  to  his  Secretary  that  there 
had  not  been  a  single  act  of  government, 
which  this  sheet  had  not  endeavored  to 
vilify,  the  latter,  in  making  note  of  the 
conversation,  added  this  comment,  "  I 
took  his  intention  to  be  that  I  should  in- 
terpose in  some  way  with  Freneau,  perhaps 
withdraw  his  appointment  of  translating 
clerk  to  my  office.     But  I  will  not  do  it." 


Nor  can  we  pass  from  this  subject  without 
expressing  our  disapprobation  of  another 
act  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  when,  on  re- 
tiring from  office,  he  recommended  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Randolph,  another 
chief  of  the  opposition,  as  a  suitable  suc- 
cessor. This  gentleman,  previously  to  his 
appointment  to  the  former  office,  had 
earned  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  ju- 
rist, and  been  raised  to  the  highest  honors 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  becoming 
more  interested,  after  his  promotion  to  the 
place  of  Secretary,  in  the  success  of  the 
Opposition  than  of  the  government  of 
which  he  was  a  confidential  adviser,  he  in- 
trigued with  the  French  minister  to  the 
ruin  of  his  reputation,  traded  with  mer- 
chants and  speculators  to  the  loss  of  his 
fortune,  and  finally  ended  his  political  ca- 
reer with  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
being  the  first  cabinet  defaulter.  Yet 
among  the  many  records  of  confidential 
conversations  afterwards  published  to  the 
world  in  the  "Ana,"  which  reflect  no 
credit  on  the  recorder,  stands  the  follow- 
ing— "  I  asked  him  (Washington)  whether 
some  person  could  not  take  my  office  adin- 
teriin,  till  he  should  make  an  appointment ; 
as  Mr.  Randolph  for  instance.  *  Yes,'  says 
he,  '  but  then  you  would  raise  the  expecta- 
tion of  keeping  it,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
he  is  fit  for  it,  nor  what  is  thought  of  Mr. 
Randolph.'  I  avoided  noticing  the  last 
observation,  and  he  put  the  question  to 
me  directly.  I  then  told  him  I  went  into 
society  so  little  as  to  be  unable  to  answer 
it.  I  knew  that  the  embarrassments  in  his 
private  affairs  had  obliged  him  to  use  ex- 
pedients which  had  injured  him  with  the 
merchants  and  shopkeepers,  and  affected 
his  character  for  independence  ;  that  these 
embarrassments  were  serious,  and  not  like- 
ly to  cease  soon." 

The  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  the 
measures  adopted  in  maintenance  of  it, 
did  not  prevent  the  government  of  Fiance 
from  persevering  in  its  efforts  to  embroil 
this  country  in  the  European  quarrel.  As 
faction  after  faction  succeeded  to  power 
in  Paris,  minister  after  minister  came  over 
to  carry  out  the  policy,  so  successful  on 
the  other  continent,  of  estranging  the  peo- 
ple from  their  own  government,  and  there- 
by securing  the  co-operation  of  the  for- 
mer, in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  latter. 
Unhappily,  these  efforts  were  now  strongly 
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seconded  by  the  unabated  hostility  mani- 
fested towards  this  country  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  Still  declining  to 
form  a  treaty  of  commerce,  still  holding  on 
to  the  western  forts,  still  promoting  through 
their  agents  or  their  courts  Indian  hostili- 
ties on  our  borders,  and  Bermuda  priva- 
teering against  our  commerce,  the  British 
authorities  evinced  a  disposition  to  pay 
little  attention  to  the  rights  of  any  neutral 
power,  whenever  they  conflicted  with  their 
plans  for  distressing  the  French.  They 
pretended,  with  a  high  hand,  to  search 
our  vessels,  impress  our  seamen,  and  pre- 
vent our  carrying  not  only  munitions  of 
war,  but  supplies  of  provisions  to  the  ports 
of  their  enemies.  To  stay  the  course  of 
these  aggressions,  the  American  executive 
sent  in  a  remonstrance  against  the  cele- 
brated British  orders  in  council,  and  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  urgently  recommending  to 
Congress  to  take  measures  for  putting  the 
country  in  a  state  of  defense,  and  for  ena- 
bling it  to  maintain  its  rights  upon  the 
ocean.  "  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  among  nations,"  said  Washing- 
ton, ''  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not  abso- 
lutely lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness. 
If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be 
able  to  repel  it ;  if  we  desire  to  secure 
peace,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  our  prosperity,  it  must  be  known, 
that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war." 
In  harmony  with  these  views,  it  may  be 
added,  the  importance  of  national  defense, 
of  an  armed  and  disciplined  militia,  of  a 
small  permanent  army,  of  a  navy  to  be 
gradually  increased,  and  of  a  military  acad- 
emy, was  frequently  urged  in  the  executive 
speeches  and  messages  throughout  the  x\d- 
ministration.  Washington  was  not  in  fa- 
vor of  purchasing  peace,  whether  of  Algiers 
or  any  other  foreign  power,  by  subsidies, 
but  of  placing  the  country  in  a  condi- 
tion in  which  it  could  maintain  its  rights, 
when  peaceful  means  failed,  by  force  of 
arms. 

While  our  neuti'al  rights  were  thus  en- 
croached upon  by  Great  Britain,  the  oppo- 
sition party  made  the  land  resound  with 
clamors  for  war.  The  popular  excitement, 
having  been  artfully  fomented  by  the  lead- 
ers of  faction,  now  invaded  both  the  halls 
and  the  lobbies  of  Congress,  and  drew  out, 
during  the  debate  on  Mr.  Madison's  cele- 
brated commercial  Resolutions,  the   first 


cla-p  ever  heard  in  the  gallciies  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  These  Reso- 
lutions, introduced  to  put  into  operation 
the  principles  contained  in  the  important 
Report  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  just  before 
retiring  from  office,  on  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  United  States,  were  designed 
to  turn,  by  means  of  countervailing  restric- 
tions, the  course  of  American  trade  from 
the  shores  of  England  to  those  of  France. 
They  were  the  only  important  measures 
which  the  opposition  party  ever  took  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  forward  in  Con- 
gress during  the  Administration  of  Wash- 
ington. And  they  were  no  more  nor  less 
than  a  plan,  not  to  promote  the  interests 
of  American  trade  and  navigation,  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  England,  but  actually 
to  sacrifice  them,  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  in  favor  of  those  of  her  rival.  The 
practical  effect  of  their  adoption  could 
not  have  been  any  other  than  an  American 
injury,  and  a  French  benefit.  Not  strictly 
war  measures,  though  calculated  to  in- 
volve the  country  in  interminable  difficul- 
ties Avith  foreign  powers  by  their  factitious 
regulations,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a 
peaceful  method  of  bestowing  such  disin- 
terested, unmerited  favors  upon  the  French 
republic  as  the  more  violent  opponents  of 
the  Administration,  out  of  Congress,  were 
clamoring  to  confer  by  means  of  war. 
We  say  unmerited  favors,  because  valua- 
ble as  was  the  aid  rendered  this  country 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  by  the 
French  king,  that  aid  was  given  to  hum- 
ble the  power  of  a  rival,  rather  than  to 
assist  the  fortunes  of  a  friend.  This  was 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  minister 
of  the  French  republic  himself,  who,  in 
order  to  alienate  the  attachments  of  the 
American  people  from  the  dethroned  mon- 
arch, produced  evidence  from  the  secret 
records  of  state  to  show,  that  Louis  XVI. 
was  as  jealous  of  the  growth  of  the  repub- 
lic which  he  assisted,  as  he  was  envious 
of  the  dominion  of  the  greater  empire 
which  he  opposed. 

MeanAvhile  Washington,  not  thinking  it 
right  or  becoming  for  a  Christian  people 
to  go  to  war,  without  having  first  resorted 
to  every  honorable  expedient  for  effecting 
the  recognition  of  its  claims,  gladly  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity,  furnished  by 
some  intimations  from  the  British  pfovern- 
ment  that  it  was  disposed  to  come  to  an 
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amicable  adjustment  of  existing  difficul- 
ties, to  send  a  specifil  minister  of  reconcili- 
ation to  St.  James'.  The  result  of  this 
mission  was  Jay's  treaty,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  By  an  admirable  stroke 
of  policy,  the  impending  perils  were  avert- 
ed from  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  and 
the  opposition  party  taken  by  such  sur- 
prise, that  their  cries  for  letting  loose  the 
dogs  of  war  were  made  suddenly  to  stick 
in  their  throats.  At  the  moment  they 
were  expecting  to  carry  the  country  with 
them,  they  saw  their  hopes  struck  down 
by  a  single  well-directed  blow.  But  they 
were  not  long  in  recovering  their  self-pos- 
session. Having  done  so,  they  began 
vfith  denouncing,  in  prints  and  pamphlets, 
even  the  attempts  to  form  a  treaty  of 
amity  with  the  British  tyrant,  and  declared 
that  it  was  allying  the  republic  to  th@  con- 
federacy of  European  kings.  But  when, 
at  length,  the  treaty,  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Jay,  having  been  laid  before  the  Senate 
for  its  approval,  its  contents  were  clandes- 
tinely given  to  the  public  through  the 
columns  of  the  Aurora,  the  fury  of  opposi- 
tion knew  no  bounds.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
turning  from  his  "  contemplations  of  the 
tranquil  growtli  of  lucerne  and  potatoes," 
led  off  the  hue  and  qyj,  by  pronouncing 
the  treaty  an  "execrable  thing,"  an  ''infa- 
mous act,"  as  ''  nothing  more  than  a  trea- 
ty between  England  and  the  Anglomen  of 
of  this  country  against  the  legislature  and 
people  of  the  United  States."  An  honor- 
able senator  gave  it  a  still  more  pithy  ex- 
planation, saying,  '*  'tis  a  damned  thing 
made  to  plague  the  French."  The  popu- 
lace of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  burned 
Mr.  Jay  in  effigy,  and  burned  a  copy  of 
his  treaty,  in  the  one  city,  before  his  own 
residence,  in  the  other,  before  that  of  the 
British  minister.  In  Charleston,  the  Brit- 
ish flag  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
in  derision.  Somewhere  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, a  newspaper  was  heard  to  raise 
its  voice,  and  advise  the  State,  in  case 
the  treaty  should  be  ratified,  to  retire 
from  the  Union.  A  Democratic  Society 
in  Southi  Carolina  felt  itself  moved  to 
affirm,  that  if  it  should  appear  that  Mr. 
Jay  had  negotiated  the  treaty  *'of  and 
from  liimself,"  it  would  "  lament  the  want 
of  a  guillotine."  The  good  people  of  Bos- 
ton, irate  beyond  their  ordinary  habit,  as- 
sembled in  town-meeting,  and  voted,  one 


solitary  voice  crying  naj^  to  petition  the 
President  to  refuse  the  treaty  his  signa- 
ture. In  all  the  great  towns  of  the  coun- 
try, there  was  more  or  less  of  mighty 
declamation,  with  the  accompaniments  of 
hissing,  groaning,  and  whiskey-drinking, 
all  to  confound — a  treaty  which  few  read, 
and  fewer  still  could  comprehend. 

The  Senate,  in  advising  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  having  made  an  exception 
of  one  article,  and  the  news  of  the  renewal 
of  the  British  orders  in  council,  respecting 
the  carrying  of  provisions  to  France,  hav- 
ing arrived  immediately  after  the  Senate's 
action,  Washington  took  time  to  consider 
what  course  to  pursue  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  treaty,  although  it 
did  not  secure  for  this  country  all  the 
privileges  which  were  desired,  still  sacri- 
ficed none  of  those  actually  possessed  ; 
and  it  averted  the  evils  of  a  war,  in  which 
the  nation  had  much  on  the  ocean  to  lose, 
much  on  the  land  to  jeopardize,  with  the 
reasonable  prospect  of  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  gained  on  either.  Washing- 
ton, therefore,  resolved  to  give  the  treaty 
an  unconditional  ratification,  yet  accom- 
panying it  with  a  remonstrance  against 
the  obnoxious  orders  ;  and  the  wisdom  of 
his  determination  is  sufficiently  evinced 
from  the  fact,  that  these  orders  were 
speedily  revoked,  and  that,  from  that  day 
to  this,  notvv^ithstandinof  a  war  meanwhile 
waged  to  obtain  by  arms  the  advantages 
which  it  was  then  found  impossible  to  get  by 
negotiation,  the  United  States  have  never 
been  able  to  wrest  from  the  steady,  far- 
seeing,  self-aggrandizing  policy  of  Brit- 
ish councils,  any  concessions  of  much  im- 
portance beyond  those  secured  by  the  di- 
plomacy of  John  Jay.  During  this  interval 
of  deliberation,  however,  a  very  general 
attempt  was  made  to  influence  the  decision 
of  the  Executive,  by  bringing  to  bear  upon 
it  the  full  force  of  the  then  prevailing 
popular  sentiment.  Under  those  trying 
circumstances,  the  views  of  duty  taken  by 
Washington  so  well  illustrate  the  spirit  by 
which  he  was  always  animated  in  admin- 
istering the  government,  as  to  entitle  them 
to  be  stated  in  his  own  words.  They  may 
be  found  in  his  reply  to  the  letter  of  the 
selectmen  of  Boston,  the  concluding  part 
of  which  is  as  follows :  "  Without  a  pre- 
dilection for  my  own  judgment,  I  have 
weighed  with   attention  every  argument, 
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which  has  at  any  time  been  brought  into 
view.  But  the  Constitution  is  the  guide 
which  I  can  never  abandon.  It  has  as- 
signed to  the  President  the  power  of  mak- 
ing treaties,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  doubtless  supposed,  that 
these  tv70  branches  of  government  would 
combine,  without  passion,  and  with  the 
best  means  of  information,  those  facts  and 
principles,  upon  which  the  success  of  our 
foreign  relations  will  always  depend  ;  that 
they  ought  not  to  substitute  for  their  own 
conviction  the  opinions  of  others,  or  to 
seek  truth  through  any  channel  but  that 
of  a  temperate  and  well-formed  investi- 
gation. Under  this  persuasion,  I  have  re- 
solved on  the  manner  of  executing  the  duty 
before  me.  To  the  high  responsibility  at- 
tached to  it,  I  freely  submit ;  and  you, 
gentlemen,  are  at  liberty  to  make  these 
sentiments  known  as  the  grounds  of  my 
procedure.  While  I  feel  the  most  lively 
gratitude  for  the  many  instances  of  appro- 
bation from  my  countrj^,  I  can  no  other- 
wise deserve  it,  than  by  obeying  the  dic- 
tates of  my  conscience."  Washington 
always  gave  a  courteous  reception  and  a 
courteous  reply  to  the  expressions  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  which,  from  time  to  time,  were 
made  to  him  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  he  ought  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
presidency.  He  cheerfully  received  in- 
formation from  all  sources.  He  sincerely 
desired  to  know  the  real  wishes  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  and  so  to  conduct  himself  in 
office  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
wisest  and  the  best  of  them.  But  to  ascer- 
tain what  were  the  settled  convictions  of 
the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  he 
looked  first  and  chiefly  to  the  Constitution, 
which  they  themselves  had  made  and  or- 
dained, through  the  instrumentality  of 
minds  the  most  sagacious,  the  most  pa- 
triotic, and  the  most  virtuous  in  the  land. 
Not  to  the  resolves  of  the  Democratic 
societies,  not  to  the  resolutions  of  casual 
assemblages  of  citizens,  not  to  the  coun- 
sels of  ambitious  leaders  of  party,  or 
to  the  declamations  of  violent  stirrers-up 
of  the  populace,  not  to  momentary  pas- 
sions or  to  inveterate  prejudices,  to  local 
wishes  or  personal  caprices,  to  new-fangled 
opinions  or  abstract  theories,  to  foreign 
wiles  or  domestic  treason,  did  Washing- 
ton look  to  learn  what  was  the  common 
sense  and  will  of  that  great  mass  of  citi- 


zens by  whose  patriotic  efforts,  especially, 
the  free  institutions  of  the  country  had 
been  obtained,  and  by  whose  right-minded 
principles  only,  they  could  securely  be 
maintained.  To  no  such  constituency  had 
the  Constitution  given  authority  to  com- 
pel the  chief  magistrate  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  Therefore,  after  hav- 
ing obtained  all  the  information  within 
his  reach,  and  regarding  impartially  the 
true  interests  of  his  country,  his  whole 
country,  and  nothing  but  his  country, 
Washington  always  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  shaping  his  official  conduct  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  the  lavrs,  of 
his  own  best  judgment,  and  of  a  pure 
conscience. 

But  the  perplexing  trial  to  which  the 
British  treaty  subjected  the  head  of  the 
government  did  not  end  with  its  ratifica- 
tion. The  opposition,  after  having  burned 
Mr.  Jay  in  effigy  for  negotiating  it,  charged 
the  Senate  v/ith  downright  corruption  for 
approving  it,  and  pronounced  Washington 
a  dotard  and  a  dupe  for  signing  it,  had  yet 
one  more  chance  of  success,  and  one  more 
opportunity  for  calumny.  The  treaty  had 
been  ratified  and  published  as  the  law  of 
the  land,  but  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  still  necessary  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.  The  House,  there- 
fore, had  it  in  its  power  to  repudiate  the 
act  of  the  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  which  the  faith  of  the  nation 
had  been  pledged,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  to  a  foreign 
power  and  before  the  ^vorld.  This  it  was 
proposed  to  do.  Great  activity  was  dis- 
played by  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  cause 
petitions  to  be  sent  in  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  praying  that  the  treaty 
might  not  be  carried  into  execution.  Em- 
boldened by  the  result  of  these  efforts,  the 
members  of  the  House,  opposed  to  the 
Administration,  proceeded  to  carry  out 
their  plan  by  calling  on  the  President  for 
copies  of  all  the  documents  relating  to 
the  negotiation.  This  was  done  with  the 
avov/ed  desio-n  of  enablincr  the  House  to 
bring  the  treaty  into  judgment,  and  to  de- 
cide, on  its  merits,  whether  or  not  to 
sanction  it.  The  doctrine  set  up  was,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  addressed  to 
William  B.  Giles,  *'  that  when  a  treaty  is 
made,involving  matters  confided  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  three  branches  of  the  Legis- 
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lature  conjointly,  the  Representatives  are 
as  free  as  the  President  and  the  Senate 
were,  to  consider  whether  the  national 
interest  requires  or  forbids  their  giving  the 
forms  and  the  force  of  law  to  the  articles 
over  which  they  have  a  power."  The  ex- 
pediency of  exercising  this  power,  in  the 
present  instance,  was  also  urged  from 
Monticello,  in  a  letter  to  a  fellow-laborer  in 
the  Senate,  Colonel  Monroe,  on  the  ground 
that,  "  on  the  precedent  now  to  be  set, 
will  depend  the  future  construction  of  our 
Constitution,  and  whether  the  powers  of 
legislation  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
President,  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  President  and  Senate, 
and  Piamingo  or  any  other  Indian,  Alge- 
rine  or  other  chief.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
first  decision  is  to  be  in  a  case  so  palpably 
atrocious,  as  to  have  been  predetermined 
by  all  America."  Equally  earnest  were 
Mr.  Jefferson's  representations  of  the  duty 
devolving  upon  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature,  addressed  to  one  of  its  leaders, 
Mr.  Madison.  "  I  see  not  much  harm 
in  annihilating  the  whole  treaty-making 
power,  except  as  to  making  peace.  If 
you  decide  in  favor  of  your  right  to  refuse 
co-operation  in  any  case  of  treaty,  I  should 
wonder  on  what  occasion  it  is  to  be  used, 
if  not  in  one  where  the  rights,  the  inter- 
ests, the  honor  and  faith  of  our  nation  are 
so  grossly  sacrificed  ;  where  a  faction  has 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  enemies 
of  their  country  to  chain  down  the  legis- 
lature at  the  feet  of  both  ;  when  the  whole 
mass  of  your  constituents  have  condemned 
this  work  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 
and  are  looking  to  you  as  their  last  hope 
to  save  them  from  the  effects  of  the  ava- 
rice and  the  corruption  of  the  first  agent, 
the  revolutionary  machinations,  and  the 
incomprehensible  acquiescence  of  the  only 
honest  man  who  has  assented  to  it.  I 
wish  that  his  honesty  and  his  political 
errors  may  not  furnish  a  second  occasion 
to  exclaim,  '  Curse  on  his  virtues,  they 
have  undone  his  country.'  "  The  call  for 
the  papers,  thus  strongly  advised,  was 
made  ;  and  being  sustained  by  a  large 
majority  in  the  House,  and  by  its  apparent 
popularity  with  the  people,  placed  Wash- 
ington in  a  delicate  position.  If  taking 
the  opposition  party  a  second  time  by 
surprise,  he  should  refuse  to  comply  with 
*iie  request  of  the  House,  it  might  give  oc- 


casion for  representing  him  as  not  respect- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  people  expressed  by 
their  agents  in  the  legislature,  and  furnish 
a  pretext  for  the  insinuation  that  circum- 
stances had  occurred  in  the  negotiation 
which  the  Administration  feared  to  have 
exposed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Wash- 
ington very  well  knew  that  an  attempt  had 
been  expressly  made  in  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  to  confer 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives  a  share 
of  the  treaty-making  power,  as  now  claimed 
by  it,  and  been  defeated.  The  terms  of 
the  Constitution  confining  this  power  ex- 
clusively to  the  President  and  Senate  were 
plain  and  explicit.  The  general  policy  of 
this  provision  was  perfectly  clear  to  his 
mind.  The  precedents  already  estabhshed 
by  the  action  of  the  House,  in  carrying 
into  effect  treaties  before  made  without 
their  co-operation,  could  not  be  disputed. 
Following,  therefore,  the  simple  direction 
adopted  by  him  in  signing  the  treaty,  that 
**  there  is  but  one  straight  course,  and  that 
is  to  seek  truth  and  pursue  it  steadily," 
he  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  Representatives.  He  gave  his  reasons 
for  his  refusal,  concluding  with  the  words 
following  :  "  As,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  to  my  understanding,  that  the  as- 
sent of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty ; 
as  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  exhibits, 
in  itself,  all  the  objects  requiring  legisla- 
tive provision,  and  on  these  the  papers 
called  for  can  throw  no  light ;  and  as  it  is 
essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the 
government,  that  the  boundaries  fixed  by 
the  Constitution  between  the  different  de- 
partments, should  be  preserved ;  a  just 
regard  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  duty 
of  my  office,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  forbids  a  compliance  with 
your  request." 

Thus  did  Washington,  desirous  as  he 
was  of  gaining  the  approbation  of  his 
countrymen,  put  his  whole  popularity  to 
hazard,  rather  than  swerve,  but  a  hair's 
breadth,  from  the  line  of  duty.  The  re- 
ward of  his  well-doing  followed  sooner 
than  was  expected.  After  time  had  been 
given  for  fully  discussing  and  reflecting 
upon  the  treaty,  it  turned  out  that  the 
noise  of  the  partisans  was  not  the  voice  of 
the  country.  The  yeomanry  of  the  land 
aroused  at  length  by  the  general  vocifera- 
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tion,  and  still  more  by  the  firmness  mani- 
fested by  Washington  amid  the  violence 
of  advei'saries,  and  the  silence  of  friends, 
for  the  moment  overpowered,  took  their 
turn  at  petitioning,  and  sent  into  the  House 
such  an  array  of  names,  as  supported  by 
the  eloquence  of  Fisher  Ames,  so  far 
broke  down  the  spirit  of  the  opposition  as 
to  obtain  a  partial  withdrawal  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Representatives,  and  the 
passage,  by  a  small  majority,  of  the  neces- 
sary laws  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  oper- 
ation. 

This  last  and  crowning  measure  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Administration,  put 
off  the  war  with  Great  Britain  until  the 
year  1812.  If  it  furnished  a  pretext  for 
those  outrages  of  the  French  government 
on  American  commerce  and  American 
citizens,  which  afterwards  jeopardized  the 
peace  of  the  country,  it  was  only  owing  to 
the  culpable  backw^ardness  of  Mr.  Monroe 
to  explain  the  views  of  the  Administration 
in  negotiating  a  treaty  to  which  he  was 
himself  opposed,  together  with  that  reck- 
less disregard  of  right,  and  thirst  for 
plunder,  which  characterized  the  rise  and 
fall  of  what  was  called  the  Republic  of 
France.  The  long  wished  for  period, 
therefore  had  now  arrived,  when  the  new- 
ly launched  vessel  of  the  American  State, 
having  been  safely  conducted  out  of  port, 
and  ridden  out  the  storms,  not  a  spar 
gone,  which  had  greeted  her  appearance 
on  the  ocean  she  was  destined  so  proudly 
to  sail,  the  pilot  felt  at  liberty  to  leave 
the  helm.  It  was  the  wish,  it  is  believed, 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  that 
Washington  should  continue  in  office  still 
another  term.  He  was  pressed  by  nu- 
merous solicitations  to  do  so.  But  the 
critical  period  of  the  national  affairs,  which 
had  induced  him  to  accept  a  second  elec- 
tion, was  overpassed.  Neither  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son nor  any  one  else  any  longer  "  trembled" 
for  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  self- 
government.  He  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  declare,  two  years  before,  that  the 
President  was  "  getting  into  his  dotage." 
But  it  was  in  the  prime  of  a  vigor  which 
death  alone  could  abate,  although  more 
wearied,  indeed,  by  the  contests  and 
calumnies  of  party  than  when  he  had  be- 
fore retired  from  service  ajrainst  the  ene- 
mies  of  his  country  in  the  field,  that 
Washington  now  prepared  to  close  up  his 


public  career.  One  great  duty  still  re- 
mained to  be  done.  It  was  to  give  his 
parting  counsels  to  the  country  which  he 
had  so  truly  loved  and  cherished,  served 
and  saved. 

But  the  Farewell  Address  of  the  Father 
of  his  country  is  still  so  generally  and 
affectionately  kept  in  the  memory  of  the 
American  people,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  dwell  on  its  doctrines.  They  were 
the  same  as  the  principles  of  his  Adminis- 
tration, which  we  have  endeavored  briefly 
to  delineate.  With  a  wisdom  which  time 
has  hallowed,  while  it  has  not  surpassed, 
he  urged  first  upon  his  countrymen  the 
importance  of  the  union  of  the  States, 
saying,  "  It  is  of  infinite  moment,  that  you 
should  properly  estimate  the  immense 
value  of  your  national  union  to  your  col- 
lective and  individual  happiness  ;  that  you 
should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accustoming 
yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of 
the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and 
prosperity  ;  w^atching  for  its  preservation 
with  jealous  anxiety ;  discountenancing 
whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion, 
that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned  ; 
and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts."  Besides  these 
means  for  preserving  the  unity  of  the  na- 
tion, Washington  habitually  insisted  upon 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  stand  by  the 
Constitution,  and  the  government  estab- 
lished under  it,  respecting  its  authority, 
complying  with  its  laws,  and  discounte- 
nancing not  only  all  acts  of  direct  dis- 
obedience, all  associations  designed  to 
counteract  or  control  the  action  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  but  also  that  spirit  of 
innovation,  which,  under  the  forms  of  law, 
might  insidiously  undermine  those  great 
pillars  of  the  State,  which  it  could  not 
presume  directly  to  overthrow.  Against 
the  baneful  effects  of  party  spirit,  and  the 
insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  he  also 
raised  his  warning  voice.  Would  that  it 
had  been  better  heeded  !  The  danger, 
too,  of  a  despotic  usurpation  of  power  by 
any  single  department  of  government  en- 
croaching upon  the  others,  was  pointed 
out  by  the  President,  w^ho  never  but  once 
applied  his  veto  ;  and  also,  of  becoming 
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entangled  in  European  alliances,  by  him 
who  founded  the  American  policy  of  neu- 
trality, as  independent  as  peaceful.     ''  I 
want  an  American  character,  that  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe  may  be  convinced  that  we 
act  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  others,"  said 
Washington,    on    another    occasion  ;    and 
this  was  the  burden  of  his  present  coun- 
sels.    But  as  it  was  not  by  the  name  of 
E-epudiators,  that  he  wished  his  country- 
men to  be  known  among  the  nations,  he 
did  not  fail  to  say  to  them,  with  his  last 
words,  "  cherish  public  credit."    Pay  your 
debts,  even  to  the  last  half-penny,  provide 
suflScient  and  permanent  revenues,  consent 
to  taxation,  were  maxims  with  this  states- 
man, v/hose  mind  was  sufficiently  unsophis- 
ticated to  see  a  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong.      An  instance  is   on  record, 
showing  that  Washington  could  not  even 
endure  the  near  company  of  a  man  who 
had  dishonored  his  promise  to  pay  ;  with 
what   chagrin   then,  it  may  be  inferred, 
would  he  have  acknowledp-ed  his  relation- 
ship  to  States,  to  whom  could  be  applied 
with  the  least  degree  of  justice,  the  hyper- 
bole,  that  they   "  preferred   any  load   of 
infamy,  however  great,  to  any  burden  of 
taxation,  however  light."      He   ever  ad- 
ministered public  affairs  on  the  principles 
of  private  morality.     At  the  end  of  forty- 
five  years  in  the  service  of  the  State,  he 
had  learned  no  other  rule.     Accordinglj^ 
in  closing  his  career,  he  could  teach  no 
higher  wisdom  than  to  point  to  honesty, 
virtue,  religion,  as  the  only  living  springs 
of  free  institutions.    "I  want  an  American 
character ;"  therefore   employ  means  for 
the    diffusion   of    knowledge   among    the 
people.    "The  time  is  come,"  said  he  in 
1795,  "when  a  plan  of  universal  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  United 
States."     Establish  a  national  university, 
was  a  recommendation  frequently  repeat- 
ed in  his  speeches  to  Congress,  in  order 
that  the  American  youth,  coming  up  from 
all  sections  to  one  Alma  Maler,  may  form 
those  bonds  of  early  friendship  which  time 
shall  transmute  into  bonds  of  the   State  ; 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  most  promising 
minds  may  not  be  contaminated  by  learn- 
ing the  higher  arts  and  sciences  in  foreign 
lands  ;  that  there  may  always  be  perma- 
nent provision  in  the   country  for  rearing 
statesmen  fitted,  by  the  possession  of  lib- 
eral knowledge  and  republican  principles. 


well  to  govern  it.     Fully  convinced  that 
the   character  of  the  government  would 
ever  depend  essentially  upon  the  character 
of  those  who  administered  it,  Washington 
was  in  favor  of  a  Wittmagemot  or  rule  of 
Wise  Men,  statesmen  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  school  of  learning  and  the  school  of 
experience,  and  such  as  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  spring  up  spontaneously  out  of 
the    earth,  like    demagogues   and   mush- 
rooms.    The  great  importance  of  a  pure 
native  literature  in  shaping  and  elevating 
the  current  opinions,  the  distinctive  char- 
acter, the  permanent  policy  and  final  des- 
tiny of  a  people,  was  highly  estimated  by 
Washington  ;  nor  could  his  estimate  have 
been  lower,  if,  from  this  point  of  time,  he 
could  trace  back  the  destructive  career  of 
French  revolution  to  the  licentious  school 
of  writing  founded  by  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau, or  the  happy  permanence  of  English 
institutions   to  the  patriotic,  conservative 
tone  of  her  men  of  letters  from  the  days 
of  Chaucer  and  Lord   Bacon.     Found  a 
military  academy,  continued  the  same  far- 
sighted  sagacity,  in  order  that  when  the 
day  of  battle  comes,  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public may  be  led  into  the  field  by  a  skill 
which  shall  not  be  second  to  that  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  honored  in  the  service 
of  king's.     "  I  want  an  American  charac- 
ier.''     Lay  the  foundations  of  a  navy,  to 
be  gradually  increased  with  the  national 
prosperity,  that  to  whatever  seas,  civilized 
or  barbarian,  the  flag  of  America  may  be 
borne,  it  may  float  over  decks  on  which 
her  sons  traffic  in  security,  or  fight  with 
fame.     To    protection,  to  commerce,  add 
legislative  protection  to  agriculture,  nurse 
of  steady  habits  and  uncorrupted  hearts. 
Add  it,  said  Washington's  last  speech  to 
Congress,  to  domestic  manufactures,  that 
the  United  States  may  become  an  inde- 
pendent  nation  within   themselves  ;  and, 
while  maintciining  liberal  principles  of  in- 
tercourse  with  foreign   powers,  may  ob- 
serve such  a  wise  care  of  native  interests 
as  shall  eventually  build  up  in  this  broad 
land  of  plains  and  prairies,  rivers  and  lakes, 
coasts  and  mountains,  a  home  where  one 
distinct  family  of  mankind,  secure  in  the 
practice  of  all  the  arts,  and  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  the  most 
perfect  civilization,  may  dwell  in  perpe- 
tuity. 

Washington  now  descended  from   the 
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elevated  office  which  he  had  received, 
held  and  resigned  in  a  manner  that,  as 
has  been  well  said,  changed  mankind's 
ideas  of  political  greatness.  The  success 
which  attended  and  followed  his  Adminis- 
tration was  as  remarkable,  as  the  wisdom 
of  its  principles  is  enduring.  *'  The  na- 
tion," says  Mr.  Sparks,  "  was  never  more 
prosperous  than  when  Washington  was  at 
its  head.  Credit  was  restored,  and  estab- 
lished on  a  sound  basis  ;  the  public  debt 
was  secured,  and  its  ultimate  payment 
provided  for ;  commerce  had  increased 
beyond  any  former  example ;  the  amount 
of  tonnage  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  had  nearly  doubled  ;  the  imports 
and  exports  had  augmented  in  a  consider- 
ably larger  ratio ;  and  the  revenue  was 
much  more  abundant  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. The  war  with  the  Indians  was 
conducted  to  a  successful  issue  ;  and  a 
peace  was  concluded,  which  promised 
quiet  to  the  frontier  inhabitants,  and  ad- 
vantages to  the  uncivilized  tribes.  Treat- 
ies had  been  made  with  foreign  powers, 
m  which  long-standing  disputes  were 
amicably  settled,  contending  claims  ad- 
justed, and  important  privileges  gained  to 
the  United  States.  The  relations  with 
France  alone  remained  in  a  state  of  incer- 
titude and  perplexity  ;  and  this  was  owing 
to  the  condition  of  affiiirs  in  Europe,  and 
not  to  anything  that  had  grown  out  of  the 
acts  or  policy  of  the  American  g-overn- 
ment."^ 

Whether  the  country  would  have  been 
equally  prosperous,  if  Washington  had  de- 
serted his  high-toned  principles  to  take  up 
the  time-serving  expedients  of  the  opposi- 
tion party,  is  a  question  we  leave  to  the 
demagogues  to  decide,  if  they  like.  But 
as  there  are  warnings  to  be  taken  from  the 
wicked,  as  well  as  wisdom  to  be  learned 
of  the  good,  we  cannot  forbear  noticing 
the  fact,  that  this  party,  while  it  stopped 
for  the  most  part,  its  abuse  of  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  Washington,  the  mo- 
ment his  intention  of  retiring  from  office 
Avas  made  public,  still  retained  its  venom 
and  its  sting  to  the  last.  When  at  the 
close  of  the  Administration,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
present  to  the  retiring  President  an  ad- 
dress expressive  of  respect  for  his  services, 

*  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  i.  page  519. 


Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  opposed  its  adop- 
tion, and  declared  that  "  he  did  not  regret 
the  President's  retiring:  from  office.  He 
believed  there  were  a  thousand  men  in  the 
United  States,  who  were  capable  of  filling 
the  presidential  chair  as  well  as  it  had 
been  filled  heretofore."  And  among  the 
the  names  of  the  eleven  who  voted  with 
him,  is  recorded  that  of  a  youthful  soldier, 
destined  afterwards  to  receive  the  highest 
honors  of  his  country,  and  who  thus  early 
showed  that,  with  all  his  noble  qualities, 
he  was  capable  of  being  misled  by  ignoble 
advisers,  and  of  being  made  the  instru- 
ment of  calling  into  existence  a  party  not 
unlike  that  of  which  he  was  then  a  mem- 
ber. The  so-called  democracy  of  the 
present  day  lays  claim,  indeed,  to  an  earlier 
origin,  and  avow  themselves  to  be  the 
lineal  descendants  of  those  opponents  of 
Washington,  whose  course  has  been  cur- 
sorily sketched  in  these  pages.  Most 
cheerfully,  we  will  add,  might  the  honors 
of  such  an  ancestry  be  allowed,  if  they 
were  really  due.  Indeed,  we  know  not 
why  we  should  be  very  strenuous  in  gain- 
saying the  ambitious  vanity  which  would 
trace  back  its  pedigree  to  those  Democra- 
tic Societies,  which,  fathered  by  Citizen 
Genet,  approved  of  the  excesses  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  which  Washington 
characterized  as  *'a  most  diabolical  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  best  fabric  of  human 
government  and  happiness  that  has  ever 
been  presented  for  the  acceptance  of  man- 
kind." They  boast  of  their  popular  name ; 
let  them  remember  that,  when  first  adopt- 
ed in  this  country,  the  name  of  Democrat 
was  synonymous  with  that  of  Jacobin. 
They  claim  to  be  the  original  Jeffersoni- 
ans.  Yes ;  begotten  when  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson led  the  party  of  opposition  against 
George  Washington ;  when  he  subsidized 
such  libellers  as  the  Frenchman,  Freneau, 
and  the  Scotchman,  Callender ;  when 
scorning  to  descend  personally  into  what 
he  called  the  "  bear-garden  of  newspaper 
controversy,"  he  nevertheless  did  not  dis- 
dain to  urge  upon  his  correspondents  the 
necessity  of  sustaining,  as  the  only  means 
of  preventing  their  party  from  being  ''  en- 
tirely browbeaten,"  the  calumniating  col- 
umns of  the  National  Gazette  and  the  Auro- 
ra— papers,  which  Washington  a  short  time 
before  had  declared  "  outrages  on  common 
decency,"  and  the  latter  of  which,  charg- 
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ing  him  with  overdrawing  his  salary,  with 
the  connivance  of  both  the  first  and  second 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  concluded  one 
of  its  tirades  with  the  question,  '*  Will  not 
the  world  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
mask  of  political  hypocrisy  has  been  alike 
worn  by  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  and  a 
Washington  ?"  Yes  ;  JefFersonians  be- 
gotten at  Monticello  when  its  possessor 
instead  of  living  as  was  professed  "  like  an 
antediluvian  patriarch  among  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  tilling  his  soil," 
was  engaged  in  directing  the  attacks  of 
the  opposition  newspapers,  preparing 
draughts  of  Congressional  bills,  resolu- 
tions, and  reports  in  counteraction  of  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  conducting 
that  system  of  political  correspondence 
and  consultation  whereby  he  lost  the  con- 
fidence and  the  friendship  of  Washington. 
Heirs  of  Jefferson,  when  Jefferson  was  a 
politician,  not  a  President.  James  Madi- 
son, too,  is  another  of  their  fathers.  Yes  ; 
when  he  was  another  of  the  opponents  of 
the  first  Administration,  leading  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  by  his  metaphysical  sub- 
tleties, and  yet,  with  all  his  caution,  so 
countenancinof  the  excesses  of  more  vulp-ar 
and  violent  partisans,  that  a  Jacobin  club 
in  South  Carolina  were  emboldened  to 
dishonor  his  name  by  calling  themselves 
*'  The  Madisonian."  And  does  James 
Monroe,  also,  belong  to  the  democrats  ? 
Yes ;  when,  and  only  when,  he  pro- 
nounced the  policy  of  Washington  to  be 
"short-sighted  and  bad;"  when,  instead 
of  presenting  to  the  authorities  at  Paris 
the  views  of  the  Administration  which  sent 
him  there,  he  gave  to  the  Directory  the 
following  more  "  prudent  advice,"  as  M. 
Thiers  calls  it,  *'  By  patiently  enduring,  on 
the  contrary,  the  wrongs  of  the  present 


President,  you  will  leave  him  without  ex- 
cuse, you  will  enlighten  the  Americans, 
and  decide  a  contrary  choice  at  the  next 
election.     All  the  wrongs  of  which  France 

o 

may  have  to  complain  will  then  be  re- 
paired ;"  and,  finally,  when  he  gave  the 
shelter  of  his  roof  to  Tom  Paine,  from 
patriot  turned  reviler,  that  he  might  be- 
neath it  prosecute  those  "useful  labors," 
which  subsequently  induced  a  President  of 
the  United  States  to  request  the  honor  of 
his  accepting  an  invitation  to  take  passage 
from  France  to  America  in  a  national 
ship,  and  among  which  was  the  penning 
of  sentences  addressed  to  Washington, 
similar  to  the  following  :  "  As  to  you,  sir, 
treacherous  in  private  friendship  and  a 
hypocrite  in  public  life,  the  world  will  be 
puzzled  to  decide,  Avhether  you  are  an 
apostate  or  an  impostor ;  whether  you  have 
abandoned  good  principles  or  whether 
you  ever  had  any."  Edmund  Randolph, 
let  it  be  granted  without  dispute,  was  a 
democrat ;  although  his  predecessor  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  complained 
that  he  was  not  a  sufficiently  thorough- 
going one  ;  for  he  not  only  divided  the 
oyster  and  the  shell,  but  he  gave  the  lat- 
ter to  his  friends  and  the  former  to  his 
enemies ;  his  professions  to  the  one,  his 
practice  to  the  other.  Thankful  are  we 
that  all  these  statesmen,  save  the  last, 
lived  to  render  such  eminent  services  to 
their  country,  as  to  turn  the  edge  of  the 
censure,  which  history  must  ever  mete  out 
to  them  in  reviewing  this  portion  of  their 
career.  For  these  labors  let  them  to  the 
latest  times  receive  the  nation's  praise  ;  and 
this  shall  be  all  the  more  valuable  for  dis- 
criminating between  the  good  and  the 
evil  they  did,  both  of  which  have  lived 
after  them.  J.  M.  M. 
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A  PASTORAL. 


Cot  Janet  sits  under  the  linden  tree, 

The  Unden  tree  by  the  brook ; 
And  over  the  hill-path  stealthily 

Sends  many  a  sidelong  look. 

She  lists  for  a  coming  step  breathlessly, 

With  a  calm,  unconscious  air ; 
Still  plying  the  needle  so  steadfastly. 

As  if  it  were  all  her  care. 

She  glances  from  under  her  drooping  lids, 

And  her  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; 
For  jauntily  over  the  hill-path  way  ^ 

Young  Colin  has  come  at  last. 

He  sings  as  he  comes.     At  his  breast  a  rose 

Her  quick,  searching  glance  espies. 
And  a  pang  in  her  gentle  bosom  glows, 

Which  a  mocking  smile  denies. 

"  What  maketh  so  merry  your  voice,  Colin, 

Your  eyes,  too,  so  gaily  shine  ?" 
*'  'Tis  the  kisses  I've  had  this  morning,  love, 

And  from  lips  as  sweet  as  thine." 

*'  And  whence,"  with  a  rosier  blush  she  asks, 

"  Whence  got  ye  that  posy  gay  ?" 
And  the  smile  forced  up  to  her  trembling  lip, 

Like  a  zephyr,  has  passed  away. 

"  Scarce  lovelier  deem  I  the  blush,  Janet, 

Now  mantling  thy  cheek  so  fair. 
Than  the  life-like  glow  of  the  one  who  gave 

The  j3ower  on  my  breast  I  wear. 

"  What  form  doth  my  Janet  more  beauteous  see, 

Than  the  rose-tree  newly  blown  ? 
It  hath  yielded  its  first  love-flower  to  me, 

As  my  Janet  once  gave  her  own." 

"  And  the  kisses  ?"  with  tremulous  voice  she  asks ; 

"  Oh,  the  kisses  were  Zephyr's,  divine  ! 
But  'twas  false" — and  he  pressed  her  yielding  lip, 

"To  say  they  were  sweet  as  thine." 

A.  M.  W. 
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ZEPHYR'S     FANCY. 

PART  II. 

"  What  fear  is  this  which  startles  in  our  ears  ?" 

Shakspeahe. 


I  HAD  passed  that  most  critical  and 
anxious  period  in  love's  ante-matrimonial 
existence,  when  the  tongue  repeating  the 
soft  confession  of  the  eye — that  willful 
tell-tale — requests  the  hand  as  a  surety 
for  the  heart ;  and  that  eventful  moment 
was  to  me  much  more  blissful  in  the  re- 
trospect, than  it  had  been  in  its  advent. 
It  is  quite  as  difficult  to  express  the  word 
"  engaged,"  as  the  word  **  exchange,"  by 
any  circumlocution.  But  to  some  tech- 
nical terms  I  have  an  insuperable  repug- 
nance, and  if  the  reader  cannot  infer  my 
relations  with  Emily  from  what  precedes, 
he  must  remain  in  io-norance  or  be  enliMit- 

O  G 

ened  by  the  sequel. 

I  have  seen  the  white,  stao-like  throat  of 
English  beauty,  the  winning  languor  and 
polished  cheek  of  tlie  German,  the 
thoughtful  brow  and  flashing  eye  of  the 
Italian  dama  ;  the  melancholy,  passionate 
Castilian,  with  her  goddess  walk,  and  the 
chameleon  features  of  the  Parisian  belle, 
yet  I  know  not  whether,  out  of  them  all, 
I  could  have  produced  a  combination  and 
a  form  to  equal  Emily's,  This  is  not  the 
boisterous  language  of  youthful  love,  but 
the  vivid,  unexaggerated  reminiscence  of 
an  aged  man.  It  is  not  because  I  lavished 
upon  her  the  first  and  last  offerings  of 
my  heart,  that  I  represent  her  thus  beau- 
tiful ;  had  she  been  less  fair,  I  would  not 
the  less  willingly  confess  my  worship,  but 
simply  because  I  w^isli  to  describe  her  as 
she  was,  not  otherwise.  Even  now  I  can- 
not recall  without  pain  her  fragile  form 
and  exquisite  loveliness.  Hers  was  not  a 
beauty  to  one  thing  constant  ever,  but  like 
JSFourmahal's,  ever  in  motion,  flying 

"  From  the  lips  to  the  cheeks,  from  the  cheeks  to 
the  eyes." 

Yet  there  is  but   one  expression    for  the 
highest  female  beauty — the  type  in  Avhich 


God  has  set  it.  Vainly  we  seek  to  re- 
produce the  idea  in  language  of  our  own  ; 
the  chisel,  by  a  faithful  transcript  of  the 
character,  may  preserve  the  thought,  but 
the  translation  is  cold  enough  beside  the 
breathing  original.  Am  I  heard  by  one 
whose  heart  still  retains  a  yearning  after 
some  long-lost,  lovely  image,  and  recog- 
nizes in  that  an  excellence  he  has  never 
seen  and  never  expects  to  see  ?  Let  him 
seek  for  words  adequate  to  his  conception, 
and  he  will  feel  the  insufficiency  of  his 
vocabulary.  Is  there  another,  whose 
slumbers  have  been  the  sea  from  w^hich 
some  Yenus  sprung  ?  Have  his  waking 
moments  allowed  him  to  recall,  much  less 
to  describe,  the  perfection  of  the  appari- 
tion ?  I  will  say  no  more  of  Emily's 
beauty. 

"  I  know  not  how  much  truth,"    said 

M ,  ''  may  be  in  the  saying  that  '  best 

men  are  moulded  out  of  faults.'  Shak- 
speare  subjoins  a  query  to  the  proposition. 
But  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  friend  Alfred 
may  become  '  the  better,  for  being  a  little 
bad,'  Well,  since  you  are  looking  at 
Emily,  instead  of  listening  to  me — but 
that  is  the  prerogative  of  youth,  and  the 
fate  of  age." 

I  heard  him,  it  is  true,  but  almost  as 
unconsciously  as  Lovel  heard  the  motto  of 
the  venerable  Aldobrand,  or  the  Anti- 
quary's learned  dissertation  upon  the 
devices  on  the  turrets  of  Knockwinnock 
Castle.  Before  I  could  command  an  apo- 
logy, he  had  saluted  his  daughter,  and 
was  proceeding  directly  to  the  mansion 
house, 

Emily  Avas  not  pale,  and  the  slight  glow 
upon  her  cheek  gave  me  assurance  of  her 
health ;  but  as  I  approached  her,  an  air 
of  exhaustion  and  an  unusual  sadness  be- 
came too  perceptible.  She  replied  v/ith 
evident  difficulty  to  my  inquiries.     That 
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hesitation  was  not  produced  by  embarrass- 
ment ;  would  to  God  it  had  been  ! 

I  drew  her  arm  in  mine,  and  as  we 
moved  slowly  over  the  gravelled  path,  my 
emotions  were  very  different  from  those  I 
had  experienced  when  pursuing  that  same 
path  so  shortly  before.  The  sun  was  mid- 
way in  his  march,  but  the  meeting  trees  com- 
pletely excluded  his  rays,  and  combined 
with  the  breeze,  which  seemed  never  to 
desert  this  lovely  place,  permitted  us  a 
cool  and  shady  walk.  The  restless  cat- 
bird kept  tuning  his  exhaustless  throat,  as 
if  preparing  for  some  set  melody  which 
is  never  vouchsafed,  and  the  venturesome 
robin  settled  almost  at  our  feet ;  they  ap- 
peared joyful  enough. 

I  could  not  explain  Emily's  unusual 
melancholy,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to 
share  it.  I  rallied  her  upon  insulting  the 
smilinof  face  of  nature  with  such  an  un- 
reasonable  dejection ;  but  her  very  smile 
prevented  a  second  essay  of  the  kind. 
Her  eyes  were  once  or  twice  dimmed  with 
tears  ;   but  I  could  say  nothing. 

"Do  you  see  that  path?"  she  said, 
breaking  a  silence  not  altogether  painful, 
and  pointing  to  a  faintly  marked  impression 
upon  the  thin  grass  ;  "  it  is  nearly  extinct 
now,  but  it  was  once  as  well  defined  as 
this.  Not  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not 
leave  the  impress  of  my  foot  upon  it.  I 
stepped  more  lightly  then,  or  it  would  now 
be  deeper.  It  is  long  since  I  last  followed 
it.  Fanny  and  I  m.ade  it  many  years  ago, 
as  we  struck  upon  the  circuitous  line, 
when  our  little  feet  required  the  aid  of 
our  hands  to  fashion  it." 

"Where  does  it  lead  to,  Emily?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  To  a  spring  not  very  far  distant.  Do 
not  expect  any  surprising  development ; 
but  it  is,  or  rather  was,  a  sweet  spot,  and 
I  was  dearly  attached  to  it." 

She  spoke  with  more  composure,  but 
there  was  still  the  same  profound  melan- 
choly in  her  voice,  and  the  same  depres- 
sion of  feature.  As  we  descended  into  a 
gully,  feathered  with  laurel  bushes,  she 
pointed  to  a  recess  in  the  opposite  bank, 
which  rose  by  a  steep  and  wild  ascent  to 
a  considerable  height.  Beneath  an  arch 
scooped  with  the  regularity  of  art,  yet 
evidently  carved  by  nature  out  of  the  hard, 
naked  granite,  a  small  stream  of  water 
gushed  from  a  lip-like  crevice  in  the  rock, 


and  fell  from  an  altitude  of  a  foot,  or  more, 
into  a  deep,  pebbled  basin. 

Emily's  agitation  increased  as  we  ap- 
proached it.  I  besought  her  in  vain  to 
explain  her  singular  behavior ;  she  re- 
turned no  answer. 

On  either  side  of  the  spring  was  the 
relic  of  a  miniature  flower-bed,  now 
adorned  only  by  a  solitary  rose-bush, 
which  supported  a  single  flower  over  the 
clear  murmuring;  water  at  our  feet.  And 
there  it  hung  in  all  the  pride  of  conscious 
loveliness,  like  some  favored  maiden  over 
the  mirror  that  reflects  her  charms. 

"This  is  all  that  remains!  Oh,  do  not 
pluck  it !"  she  said,  arresting  my  out- 
stretched arm.  "  Do  not  shorten  an  exist- 
ence already  too  brief !" 

"  I  merely  intended  to  change  its  po- 
sition, and  prevent  that  unceasing  gaze  at 
its  own  reflection." 

"Yes,  do  so,"  she  rejoined,  "for  it 
would  soon  be  compelled  to  witness  its 
decay.  Yet  the  fragile  bush  has  survived 
our  sturdier  old  seat  itself.  Will  you  un- 
dertake to  reconstruct  it  ?"  pointing  as 
she  spoke  to  some  fragments  lying  in  the 
shade  of  a  gigantic  chestnut  tree. 

With  the  assistance  of  sundry  stones,  I 
soon  transformed  the  ruins  into  a  settee, 
thoug-h  not  of  the  most  invitino-  kind. 
"  My  handkerchief  is  the  only  cushion  I 
can  offer  you,  Emily." 

"  And  I  could  even  dispense  with  that. 
Those  little  beds,"  she  said,  as  she  seated 
herself,  "  were  made  by  Fanny  and  me, 
when  it  was  our  highest  ambition  and 
dearest  pleasure  to  see  them  bloom.  We 
planted  there  hyacinths,  carnations,  lilies, 
and  all  the  seeds  within  our  reach.  Every 
morninof  and  eveninsf  we  visited  our  flow- 
ers,  and  counted  each  bud  as  it  slowly 
opened,  chiding  them  for  not  maturing  so 
fast  as  we  desired;  but  they  must  have 
unfolded  as  rapidly  as  the  wings  of  the 
startled  dove,  to  keep  pace  with  our 
eager  wishes.  We  would  pass  whole 
da^^s  here,  tending  our  motley  pets,  or 
conning  our  picture-books  upon  this  seat, 
which  our  good  Robin  made  for  us.  For 
many  summers  this  was  our  Eden.  But 
5^ou  shall  hear  how  our  Paradise  was 
blio-hted.  An  old  woman,  who  nursed 
my  mother  and  myself,  and  to  whom  I 
was  much  attached,  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  us  once  a  week ;  she  would  not 
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live  with  us,  because  slie  fancied  that  a 
daughter  of  liers,  in  your  city,  required 
her  guardian  care.  One  afternoon,  I  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  accompany  me  to  our 
sylvan  grotto,  though  she  alleged  tiie 
fatigue  of  the  walk  in  excuse,  and  pleaded 
inability  to  surmount  the  stones.  I  led 
her  safely  down  that  slope  to  this  very 
seat,  and  filling  a  glass  at  the  fountain, 
held  it  to  her  lips.  She  had  covered  her 
eyes,  and  was  sobbing  bitterly.  Of  course, 
I  could  not  understand  this ;  but  I  em- 
ployed to  console  her  all  my  eloquence, 
which  was  limited,  as  well  as  I  remem- 
ber, to  '  What  ails  you  ?'  *  Oh  dear, 
dear,  do  not  cry  so  I'  a  brief  synopsis  of 
condolence  in  general.  I  was  seated  be- 
side her,  watching  her  in  mute  amazement, 
when  she  suddenly  caught  me  in  her  arms 
and  drew  me  to  her  breast. 

"  My  child,  why  have  you  brought 
me  here  ?"  she  said.  "  Oh  your  poor — 
dear  mother !" 

I  had  a  vague  recollection  of  my  moth- 
er ;  such,  perhaps,  as  new-born  babes 
may  have  of  a  former  and  happier  exist- 
ence, or  of  the  angels  that  make  them 
smile  in  their  sleep. 

"  Listen  to  me,  child  !"  the  old  woman 
resumed,  mastering  her  emotion.  "■  This 
was  your  mother's  favorite  resort.  She 
would  often  wander  here  at  this  season, 
with  you  in  her  arms,  to  lull  you  to  sleep 
with  the  murmuring  of  that  fountain  ;  and 
when  your  little  eyes  were  closed  fast,  she 
would  surrender  you  up  to  me,  and  remain 
here  for  hours  to  read  or  meditate.  One 
delicious  afternoon — oh  God !  T  never 
can  forget  it — your  mother  had  been  un- 
well all  day  ;  she  fancied  that  a  walk  to 
the  spring  would  refresh  her.  You  were 
then  in  your  fourth  summer,  and  tottered 
along  at  your  mother's  side  with  your 
hand  in  hers.  It  was  then  that  she  took 
from  me  the  glass  I  carried  in  my  hand, 
filled  it  just  as  you  did  a  moment  ago, 
in  the  same  attitude,  and  was  carrying  it 
to  her  lips,  when  it  dropped  from  her 
grasp,  and  pressing  both  hands  on  her 
heart  she  fell  with  a  groan  at  my  feet. 
I  had  often  heard  her  complain  of  op- 
pression at  the  heart  and  violent  palpita- 
tion, and  an  awful  suspicion  crossed  my 
mind — it  was  but  too  true. 

"  I  raised  her  in  my  arms,  and  bidding 
you  follow  us,  carried  her  home,  stagger- 


ing, not  under  my  burden,  but  from  agi- 
tation. But  it  was  all  over !  My  child, 
your  mother  was  dead  !  For  three  nights 
I  watched  her  pallid  face,  but  not  a 
muscle  moved ;  an  affection  of  the  heart 
had  stopped  its  beating  forever.  Lead  me 
hence,  my  child  !     I  cannot  remain  !" 

**  The  old  idiot !"  I  muttered  internally, 
seeing  that  Emily  wept  at  the  recital  of 
the  old  woman's  sad  story. 

"  During  this  fearful  communication," 
Emily  continued,  after  a  short  pause, 
"■  which  I  now  for  the  first  time  heard, 
my  father  having  before  and  since  studi- 
ously concealed  from  me  the  circumstances 
of  my  mother's  death,  I  felt  a  connection 
between  this  spot  and  an  indefinite  sense 
of  something  inexpressibly  gloomy  and 
horrible  arise  in  my  soul.  As  I  walked 
away  with  the  nurse,  I  even  feared  to  turn 
back  my  head.  What  had  before  been  so 
beautiful  and  inviting,  was  completely 
metamorphosed  into  a  dark,  forbidding 
sepulchre.  I  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  return — and  Fanny,  finding  her  efforts 
fruitless,  permitted  our  once  delightful 
haunt  and  its  cherished  embellishments  to 
go  to  decay.  Even  now,  I  feel  like  the 
nerveless  monarch  of  Spain  in  the  splen- 
did torch-lit  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  shrouded  dead  than 
to  the  living.  I  fear,"  here  her  voice  fal- 
tered, "  I  have  inherited  that  awful  mala- 
dy !  Often  have  violent  throbbings  and  a 
sudden  pang  awakened  sad  forebodings  ; 
but  I  ascribed  them  to  an  imagination 
preyed  upon  by  the  nurse's  narrative, 
which  defied  me  to  forget  it,  and,  unbidden 
and  unwelcome,  threw  its  corroding  shad- 
ow on  all  my  thoughts  and  day-dreams. 
Last  night,  the  palpitation  of  my  heart 
was  so  alarming  that  I  could  not  sleep. 
I  was  tempted  at  times  to  wake  my  father 
and  disclose  all  the  fears  I  have  hitherto 
locked  within  my  own  breast,  for  I  know 
the  misery  into  which  a  confession  would 
plunge  him.  That  fearful  beating  attacked 
me  again  when  I  first  saw  you  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  could  with  difficulty  pronounce 
the  ordinary  words  of  greeting." 

"  And  can  you  really  credit  your  erring 
fancies?"  I  said,  in  a  tone  intended  to  be 
playful. 

*'  Fancy  !  Would  I  could  think  it  so  ! 
Fancy  and  Reality  are  sisters ;  and  if  at 
times  we  mistake  the  former  for  the  lat- 
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ter,  we  are  just  as  apt  to  call  the  younger 
by  the  elder  sister's  name." 

*'  But  what  inclines  you,  Emily,"  I  in- 
quired, willing  to  divert  her  for  a  moment 
from  our  melancholy  topic,  ''to  make 
Fancy  older  than  Reality,  since  our  ideas 
are  posterior  to  the  objects  which  suggest 
them  ?" 

"  It  was  a  whim  of  the  moment,  and 
indeed  I  know  not  why,  unless  it  be  that 
God  imagined  matter  before  he  called 
it  into  being.  It  is  not  fair  to  play 
upon  a  word,  or  I  might  furnish  another 
argument.  I  knew  you  would  attribute 
my    apprehensions    to    imagination ;    our 

physician,  Dr.  R ,    whom   I   secretly 

consulted  under  cover  of  a  fever,  did  the 
same.  But  the  wisest  may  err,  while  the 
thrilling,  penetrating  voice  of  disregarded 
presentiment  fulfils  its  prophecy.  Oh  !  it 
is  horrible  to  pursue  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  life,  with  death,  like  a  trained 
pointer,  skulking  at  your  side  !  To  speed 
through  the  air  on  buoyant  wing  while  the 
deadly  sight  is  drawn  upon  you  !  To 
bound  wildly  on  like  the  stag,  while  the 
pack  bays  close  behind;  or  skim  along 
like  the  gazelle,  while  the  fatal  falcon 
circles  o'er  your  head." 

Yet  why  protract  an  interview  painful 
to  remember,  doubly  painful  to  describe  ? 
It  was  terminated  by  Robin's  peremptory 
summons  to  dinner. 

Imagine  a  tall,  swarthy,  sinewy  man,  of 
forty-five,  with  large  hands  and  feet,  high 
and  scantily  covered  cheek-bones,  aquiline 
nose,  large  mouth,  thick  black  hair,  and 
blacker  eyes,  one  of  which  was  so  set  as 
to  be  everlastingly  peering  at  the  over- 
hanging extremity  of  a  remarkably  long 
and  shaggy  eyebrow,  and  you  will  have 
a  general  idea  of  Robin's  exterior.  The 
ordinary  character  df  his  face  was  stern 
and  almost  repulsive  ;  and  only  at  times 
a  smile  of  inimitable  sweetness  and  benev- 
olence gave  token  of  the  gentle  spirit 
hidden  within  the  rouo^h  shell  of  the  out- 
ward  man.  On  the  present  occasion  his 
demeanor  was  unusually  sedate,  and  he 
beckoned  us  to  dinner  with  the  air  of  an 
executioner.  He  had  fought  in  the  Revo- 
lution, but  of  this,  strange  to  say,  he 
never  spoke.  Around  his  neck,  and  next 
his  bosom,  was  hung  by  a  silken  cord  an 
old  shilling,  which  I  believe  he  valued 
more  than  his  hfe.     He  had  received   it 


from  Washington's  own  hand,  for  some 
trifling  service  rendered  when  a  boy,  and 
no  much-prized  locket  was  ever  regarded 
with  more  devout  veneration.  Once,  in- 
deed, he  parted  with  it  for  a  time,  and  the 
circumstance  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
man,  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  insert  it, 

M had  dispatched  him  to   town   on 

some  business,  where,  in  passing  along, 
he  was  attracted  by  a  young  woman  with 
the  remains  of  beauty,  bearing  a  child  in 
her  arms,  asking  alms.  She  was  invari- 
ably refused  ;  reflecting  men  and  women 
shook  their  heads,  eyed  her  suspiciously, 
and  passed  on.  Robin  kept  his  eye  on 
her,  and  saw  her  enter  a  bakery,  whence 
she  was  speedily  ejected  by  the  charming 
'  Ceres  behind  the  counter,  who  followed 
her  to  the  door,  exclaiming,  "Begone, 
miss  !  Begone,  madam  !  We  bake  here 
for  honest  folks !" 

This  was  too  much  for  Robin,  but  not  a 
cent  had  he  about  him  save  the  GeneraVs 
shilling.  It  was  a  struggle  worthy  of 
Coriolanus.  But  Robin's  eccentricity 
could  never  cope  with  his  benevolence ; 
he  twisted  off  the  venerable  memento, 
supplied  the  meek  supplicant  with  its 
value  in  bread,  and  then  ran  home — three 
miles — and  back  again,  to  redeem  it  before 
it  had  got  into  circulation,  and  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  recover  his  talisman, 

Emily  and  I  rose  at  his  grave  command, 
and  he  led  the  way  with  a  martial  step  to 
the  mansion.     Emily  proceeded  at  once  to 

her  room,  and  I  joined  M in  the  airy 

and  ample  hall. 

"  So  you  have  been  detaining  Emily  in 
the  sun,"  he  said,  "for  more  than  three 
mortal  hours.  She  must  be  brown,  as 
Semiramis." 

"Pardon  me,  sir  ;  it  was  in  the  shade  ; 
for  the  foliage,  ripened  by  the  sun, 

'  Forbade  the  sun  to  enter;  like  favorites 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their 

pride 
Against  the  power  Jhat  bred  it.'  " 

"  May  the  ghost  of  Shakspeare  pardon 
me !"  returned  M ,  "  but  I  have  al- 
ways thought  the  shade-bestowing  leaves 
and  honeysuckles,  hke  those  same  favorites, 
jealous  lest  the  rays  of  royal  favor  should 
illumine  auj^jht  beneath  them.  But  how 
those  noble  lines  march  along,  like  Leon- 
idas  to  Thermopylae  !    Let  us  imitate  them 
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now  by  a  march  to  dinner,  for  here  comes 
E-obin  to  summon  us,  and  Emily  will  join 
us  before  we  have  carved  our  way  to 
Elysium." 

He  led  the  way,  and  I  followed,  to  a 
banquet  worthy  of  Apicius. 

We  had.  not  been  long  seated,  when 
Emily  entered.  She  had  doffed  her  che- 
quered morning-gown  for  a  dress  of  the 
purest  white.  Her  face  was  calm  and 
even  cheerful ;  I  could  scarcely  withdraw 
my  gaze  from  her  clear,  polished  forehead 
and  eye,  whose  quality  of  light  was  ex- 
quisite indeed.  She  either  felt  or  affected 
the  liveliest  pleasure,  and  displayed  a  con- 
versational power  almost  equal  to  her 
father's,  and  quite  as  captivating.  It  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  gratifying  cordials 
*'  in  this  melancholy  vale,"  to  witness 
some  lovely  young  woman  discover  with- 
out art,  effort,  or  pedantry,  in  tones  of 
richest  eloquence,  the  treasures  of  a  gifted 
and  highly  cultured  mind — a  mind  not  in- 
ferior to  that  vfhich  Schiller  has  well 
described  as  ''insatiable,  ever  stretching 
into  the  dim  distance,  and  pursuing  through 
the  remotest  stars  the  image  of  its  dreams." 
Such  a  spectacle  gives  a  man  assurance 
that  woman's  sensorium  is  not  limited  to 
being  pleased  with  a  trinket  or  tickled 
with  a  compliment ;  that  she  may  be 
relied  on  as  a  companion  as  well  as  petted 
as  a  toy.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  that  half  of 
a  generation  which  principally  controls  the 
destinies  of  the  next,  so  completely  absorb- 
ed in  the  color  and  fashion  of  a  dress,  in 
compliments  as  insignificant  as  the  tailor- 
made  creatures  which  concoct  them,  in  their 
looking-glasses  and  in  themselves,  that 
really  their  brains  seem  to  have  been  en- 
tirely consumed  in  the  nourishment  of 
their  hair,  which  is  frequently  made  to 
conceal  half  the  forehead,  as  if  to  hide  its 
emptiness.  Or  worse  even  than  this,  to 
be  thus  accosted  by  one  who,  despairing 
of  her  exterior,  has  determined  to  rival 
De  Stael,  as  you  assist  her  to  ice-cream — 
"  Have  you  read  Junius'  Letters  ?  Are 
you  familiar  with  Plutarch's  Lives  ?"  and 
a  thousand  other  queries,  as  abruptly  in- 
troduced to  your  notice  as  a  sudden 
streak  of  lightning  to  your  neighbor's 
barn.  Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  if  she 
will.     Alas !  I  am  now 

"  Iniliiferent  though  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be." 


At  the  conclusion  of  our  repast,  Robin 
entered,  bearing  cautiously  on  a  silver  sal- 
ver a  single  bottle,  well  laced  with  antique 
cobwebs,  so  as  to  resemble  some  beggared 
follower  of  Charles  II.  durinsc  the  Protec- 
torate,  the  spirit  of  loyalty  still  glowing 
brightl}^  beneath  his  dilapidated  garment. 
The  precious  liquid  v/as  decanted  with  all 
the  ceremony  that  its  racy  and  refined 
flavor  warranted.  Emily  rose  as  she 
touched  the  glass  to  her  hps,  saying, 
"  You  to  your  wine  and  I — to  my  harp." 

"  Play  softly,  my  child,"   said  M , 

"  for  Bacchus   must  not  be  a  second  time 
assailed  with  the  chorus  of  the  frogs." 

"  You  have  never  given  me  the  history 
of  this  Avine,"  I  observed,  as  Emily  left 
the  room. 

"  No  !  and  I  never  shall.  I  hate  to 
hear  a  wine's  pedigree  paraded  like  a 
horse's  ;  it  is  in  bad  taste,  and  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  better  conversation.  Wine 
should  be  judged  by  its  inspiration.  We 
are  too  republican  here  to  value  ancestry 
in  anything." 

"  And  yet  you  are  very  apt  to  inquire 
about  a  man's  father,"  I  said,  very  qui- 
etly. 

"  Well,  you  are  half  right,  my  boy,  not- 
withstanding Eve  brought  forth  Cain  ; 
children  often  reflect  their  parents  men- 
tally and  morally,  but  always  physically. 
It  wounds  me  to  the  core,  to  behold  a 
man  cast  in  one  of  nature's  fairest  and 
firmest  moulds,  unite  himself  to  a  dis- 
eased or  unhealthy  woman  ;  or  to  see  a 
blooming  virgin,  the  wholesome  blood 
mantling  in  her  cheeks,  bestow  her  hand 
upon  some  sickly,  scrofulous  wTetch 
whose  eye  is  kindled  by  Hymen,  when 
the  cold  hand  of  Death  is  laid  upon  his 
lungs.  They  should  pause  before  con- 
tracting so  fatal  an  alliance  ;  before  grati- 
fying a  misplaced  and  selfish  desire  at  the 
expense  of  their  offspring.  A  man  in  the 
choice  of  a  wife,  or  a  woman  in  the  accept- 
ance of  a  suitor,  owes  a  duty  to  their 
country  and  their  descendants.  For  how 
can  wx  be  justified  in  deliberately  entail- 
ing upon  the  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh 
of  our  flesh,  an  early  and  premature  dis- 
solution ?  If  the  principle  of  life  is  strong 
w^ithin  us,  we  are  false  to  humanity,  and 
to  Heaven,  if  we  wilfull}^  inoculate  it  with 
decay,  and  consign  the  reptile  to  the  cra- 
dle of  the  impotent  Hercules." 
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This  was  said  calmly  and  seriously ;  it 
flung  back  upon  me  the  gloomy  thoughts 
that  had  occupied  me  at  the  spring,  and 
which  Emily's  gaiety  had  effectually  dis- 
missed. The  change  must  have  extended 
to  my  face,  for  M instantly  re- 
marked— 

"Why,  you  are  twirling  your  empty 
glass,  as  though  you  expected  to  churn 
wine  out  of  atmospheric  air.  Such  amia- 
ble dejection  would  really  to  honor  to  a 
sixteen-pointed  sermon  on  the  uncertainty 
of  life.  Alas,  that  I  should  have  been 
guilty  of  preaching  at  such  an  unseasona- 
ble hour !  Nay,  was  that  meant  for  a 
smile  ?  Oh,  sad  caricature  !  The  paren- 
thesis at  your  mouth  was  like  the  two 
melancholy  ejaculations  enclosing  the  two 
Sophonisbas." 

I  made  a  desperate  effort  to  recover 
myself,  whilst  he  replenished  our  glasses, 
and  selecting  a  third,  filled  it  to  the  brim. 

"  Robin,"  he  continued,  ''  you  must 
join  us  in  a  libation  to  your  patron 
saint." 

The  eccentric  individual  addressed,  ad- 
vanced   to   the    table   with    one   gigantic 

stride  ;  and  M ,  raising  the  glass  in 

his  hand,  exclaimed  slowly  and  with  much 
dignity — "  To  the  memory  of  Washing- 
ton !" 

"  The  fiend  has  passed  out  of  me  into 
Robin,"  I  said,  seeing  that  our  friend  had 
clutched  the  back  of  Emily's  vacant  chair 
almost  convulsively  with  both  hands. 

''  You    are     thinking,"     said    M , 

touching  his  arm,  "  that  had  you  the 
power,  you  would  build  a  monument  at 
Mount  Vernon,  that  would  put  to  shame 
Pompey's  Pillar,  or  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheops  itself ;  are  you  not  ?" 

Robin  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  with- 
out movino;  a  muscle  answered,  "  No !" 
and  then  raisins:  himself  to  his  full  heio-ht, 
as  every  feature  took  a  sudden  leap  from 
apathy  to  intense  excitement,  his  lip  quiv- 
ering and  his  big,  dark  eye  almost  blazing 
he  burst  forth — 

"  No,  sir  !  Elsewhere  let  the  tall  shaft 
cleave  the  clouds,  and  lift  to  heaven  the 
image  of  him  who  was  greatest  and  best ; 
and  let  the  pilgrim  come  and  gaze  with 
mingled  pride  and  admiration.  But  at 
Mount  Vernon  no  stately  monument  must 
conceal  the  ofi^een  turf  embosomino-  his  re- 
unadorned  and  undistmguished  let 
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them  lie.  And  when  generations  yet  un- 
born shall  cluster  there,  the  generous  tear 
will  fall  for  the  man — not  to  the  hero. 
There  let  them  feel  that  he  was  one  of 
them,  and  within  reach  of  their  sympa- 
thies— and  elsewhere  the  Gothic  spire  or 
the  Grecian  column  may  proclaim  the 
demi-god,  awakening  homage  and  exult- 
ation." 

The  tears  were  trickling  down  his 
swarthy  cheeks  as  he  concluded ;  but 
never  did  meteor  start  from  darkness  to 
light  with  more  velocity  than  his  face 
resum^ed  its  customary  fixity.  With  him 
it  was — come  light,  come  darkness — no 
twilig-ht. 

"Is  he  not  a  phoenix?"  said  M ,  as 

Robin  left  the  room ;  "  I  thought  he 
would  have  gone  off  jn  a  blaze.  Lo  ! 
there  is  Emily's  harp  in  full  vibration.  By 
all  the  books,  Morpheus  is  heir-apparent 
to  Bacchus,  and  I  shall  give  him  his 
succession,  especially  as  I  concede,  with 
Euripides,  that  our  ancestors  displayed 
little  wisdom  in  assigning  music  to  the 
joyous  feast,  but  should  have  reserved 
it  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  sorrow.  As  your 
brow  is  not  quite  clear  yet,  go,  and  be 
wiser  than  your  forefathers." 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  him,  but 
sought  Emily  in  the  parlor.  I  found  her 
playing  that  charming  air  of  Beethoven's, 
upon  which  De  Beriot  has  constructed  his 
magnificent  tremolo.  As  her  fingers 
struck  the  last  chord  she  said,  "Do  you 
know  that  this  little  bijou  gives  me  more 
relief  than  would  all  the  medicines  in  the 
world.  My  heart  is  calm  and  at  ease 
now ;  it  has  the  habit  of  transferring  its 
palpitation  to  the  harp." 

"  May  it  always  remain  there,  Emily," 
I  replied,  "  and  leave  you  but  the  healthy 
beat  of  life ;  the  malady  that  music  cures 
cannot  be  deeply  rivetted." 

"  I  would  fain  believe  so,"  she  rejoined, 
"  and  when  all  is  quiet  here"  (she  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  breast)  "  I  am  tempted  to 
laugh  at  the  fears  which  are  at  times  so 
appalling." 

"The  surest  proof  that  they  are  un- 
founded," I  said. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  ques- 
tion their  evidence,  so  let  us  dismiss  the 
subject.  I  Avould  avoid  either  ridicule  or 
sympathy." 

"  You  shall  have  none  of  the  latter, 
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Emily,    until  you  can   produce    a   better 
title  'to  it." 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  not  covetous  of  so 
higli  an  honor ;  a  title  to  sympathy  never 
involved  a  lawsuit." 

There  is  a  certain  species  of  conversa- 
tion which  derives  all  its  sweetness  from  the 
opportunity  that  calls  it  into  existence, 
and  from  the  circumstances  inspiring  it ; 
which  defies  repetition,  as  it  was  never 
designed  for  a  third  party  ;  and  which, 
above  all,  should  never  be  retailed  in  the 
first  person.  It  is  born  beneath  the  ray 
of  the  intensest  feeling,  and  withers  under 
the  chilling  influences  of  a  colder  clime. 

"  Draw  to  that  shutter  a  little,"  said 
Emily,  **the  sun  is  right  in  my  face. 
There — I  will  revi^ard  you  with  a  slow 
movement  from  Mozart's  Entfiirhrung, 
which  is  more  like  the  song  of  a  pensive 
an^el  than  mortal  music." 

She  sung  the  brief  adagio — I  have  never 
heard  it  since — in  such  a  manner,  that  I 
felt  my  innermost  soul  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  her  last  proposition.  Beautiful 
and  accomplished  girl !  When,  at  this 
silent  and  remote  hour,  the  mind  allows 
the  senses  to  slumber  as  if  in  consideration 
of  past  services,  turning  to  memory  for 
old  impressions,  unambitious  of  new  ones, 
I  recall  thy  perfections  so  well  adapted  to 
bestow,  instead  of  losing  the  joys  of  Eden, 
I  fear  that  reviving  regret  is  not  entirely 
stifled  by  the  sweet  conviction  that  thou 
art  now  enjoying  the  reward  of  thy 
virtues  ! 

She  had  concluded  the  air,  and  her 
fingers  were  trickling  carelessly  over  the 
strings.  Her  uplifted  eye  still  retained 
the  inspiration  of  the  dreamy  strain,  when 
I  heard  a  whisper  in  my  ear,  repeating 
Benedict's  outrageous  soliloquy — "  Is  it 
not  strange  that  sheeps'  guts  should  hale 
the  souls  out  of  men's  bodies  ?"     I  started 

from  my  reverie,  and  recognized  M at 

my  shoulder. 

"Secrets  !  Oh  exquisite  !"  said  Emily, 
springing  forward  ;  "I  insist  upon  being 
made  lord  keeper  of  the  little  vagrants." 

"I   have  not  the  heart,"  said  M , 

**  to  disappoint  so  reasonable  a  curiosity, 
and  I  will  insure  your  secrecy  by  the  assur- 
ance that  you  are  at  liberty  to  divulge 
it  anywhere  or  to  anybody.  I  was  then 
merely  reminding  this  young  gentleman  of 
a  passage  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the 


first  book  of  Kings,  to  this  effect — *  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  evil  spirit 
from  God  was  upon  Saul,  David  took  a 
harp  and  played  with  his  hand,  and  Saul 
was  refreshed  and  was  well,  and  the  evil 
spirit  departed  from  him.'  This  is  a  high 
compliment  to  your  favorite  pursuit,  and 
my  recollection  of  it  is  only  attributable  to 
your  proficiency.  Whether  you  are  grat- 
ified in  receiving  praise  where  you  ex- 
pected a  secret,  I  know  not ;  for  the 
discrimination  of  Aquinas  himself  would 
be  insufficient  to  determine  which  is  dear- 
est to  woman — the  indulgence  of  her 
vanity,  or  the  gratification  of  her  curi- 
osity." 

"  My  dear  father,"  replied  Emily,  "  the 
light  of  your  praise  is  hidden  beneath  the 
bushel  of  your  censure ;  your  honey  is 
flavored  quite  too  decidedly  with  the 
Sardinian  poppy  ;  but  I  thank  you  for  so 
high  an  authority,  that  music  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  heaven,  that  a  demon  fled  at  its 
sound." 

"  Your  nap  has  been  a  short  one,"  I 
said,  addressing  M . 

"  Short !  When  I  left  you,  the  sun 
had  a  fourth  of  his  course  to  run,  and  now 
his  fiery  disc  is  scorching  the  horizon. 
But  do  not  imagine  that  I  slept  through 
the  whole  interval ;  one  hour  suffices  mo, 
and  the  two  others,  which  you  were 
pleased  to  condense  into  a  short  nap, 
were  devoted  to  such  exercise  as  the  mind 
is  entitled  to." 

"Those  shadows  have  had  a  most 
wonderful  growth,"  I  said,  surveying  from 
the  window  the  lengthening  outlines  of  the 
old  oaks  upon  the  grass. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  the  growth  of 
Otus  and  Ephialtes  was  nothing  to  it.  A 
short  nap  of  three  hours !  In  what  de- 
licious fairy-land  have  you  been  roaming, 
pray  ?  Well,  time  is  like  a  cone  standing 
on  its  base,  where  the  circles  in  planes 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  base  may  re- 
present years  or  days ;  the  space  we 
travel  is  increased  or  diminished,  as  afflic- 
tion compels  us  towards  the  ground  line, 
or  joy  elevates  us  to  the  tapering  vertex. 
Your  orbit  has  been  around  the  very  top." 

"  And  you,  sir,  I  hope,  have  not  been 
circling  near  the  base  ?" 

"  No,  my  course  was  midway.  But 
put  away  your  instrument,  my  child,  or 
sing  some  English,  Irish  or  Scotch  air, 
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that  I  can  comprehend  ;  your  selections 
are  usually  as  unintelligible  to  me  as  the 
whistle  of  the  midnight  winds." 

''  Now,  my  dear  father,"  replied  Emily, 
*'  your  prejudices  on  this  score  are  surely 
most  unfounded.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  music  should  be  despised  for 
want  of  simplicity.  Because  we  admire 
'the  songs  of  Burns,  or  the  idyls  of 
Theocritus,  are  we  prevented  from  accord- 
ing homage  to  the  lofty  and  studied  ma- 
jesty of  Paradise  Lost  or  the  Divine 
Comedy  ?  The  musical  faculty  is  as  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  as  any  other,  and 
yet  when  experts  in  the  art  venture  an 
opinion  and  evince  a  partiality,  their  con- 
clusions are  scouted  at  by  the  uninitiated 
as  at  variance  with  their  tastes,  and  their 
ideas." 

"  Ghost  of  Aristophanes !  Emily — what 
a  broadside  !  I  sink  my  colors.  But  re- 
member, my  child,  I  only  said  your  fa- 
vorite jingles  were  above  my  mark — not 
below  it :  I  charged  myself  with  inca- 
pacit}^,  not  your  German  or  Italian  fan- 
tasias with  absurdity." 

"But  you  have  done  so  before,"  she  said 
with  a  smile;  "  admired  the  Bucolics,  but 
despised  the  ^neid." 

"  Only  because  I  could  not  understand 
the  latter.  I  am  far  from  disputing  your 
position,  my  daughter  ;  there  is  a  progres- 
sion in  music  as  well  as  in  mathematics  ; 
and  though  I  may  have  occasionally 
laughed  at  your  devoting  as  much  time  to 
your  quavers,  as  Miss  Ringlet  gives  to  her 
curls,  I  assure  you  that  I  deem  your 
favorite  recreation  anything  but  a  frivolous 
pastime,  at  war  with  more  serious  pur- 
suits. I  would  not  hesitate  to  employ  a 
lawver,  because  he  mij^ht,  after  the  stern 
toils  of  the  day,  prefer  the  canvas  to 
parchment,  or  happen  to  perpetrate  a 
sonnet  at  his  own  fireside  ;  I  am  not  quite 
so  prejudiced  as  to  censure  a  lecturer  for 
illustrating  a  mechanical  proposition  with 
a  billiard  ball.  Let  the  foundation  be 
solid  and  deeply  rooted,  and  the  sturdy 
Tuscan  or  Doric  column  uphold  a  sub- 
stantial and  endurino;  mass ;  the  lijrht 
Corinthian  shaft,  with  its  elaborate  capi- 
tal, may  support  numberless  graces  at  the 
top :  they  will  add  vastly  to  the  beauty, 
without  impairing  the  strength  of  the  edi- 
fice. But  if  we  dally  heie  much  longer 
we  shall  miss  the  sunset." 


Lie  gave  Emily  his  arm,  and  I  followed 
them  out  of  the  apartment. 

The  air  was  now  pleasant,  and  the  j^irds 
and  beasts  seemed  rejoicing  in  the  golden 
serenity  that  attends  a  summer  sunset. 
The  sun,  just  dipping  beneath  the  horizon, 
retained  all  his  light  without  half  his  heat. 
Large  banks  of  pui'ple  clouds  fringed  v/ith 
gold  were  clustering  around  him,  and  hei"e 
and  there  light  ileecy  specks  hung  on  the 
borders  of  the  radiant  mass,  rejoicing  in 
the  effulgence,  and  changing  their  gor- 
geous livery  v.'itli  the  rapidity  of  a  fanciful 
belle  determined  to  display  the  variety  and 
extent  of  her  v/ardrobe.  The  sun  is  cer- 
tainly suggestive  of  similes. 

"  See    those    sycophant    clouds,"    said 

M ,  "  how  they  turn  their  bright  sides 

to  their  monarch,  while  they  frown  gloomi- 
ly upon  all  beneath  them  :  honey  to  their 
master,  gall  to  their  inferiors.  Aye,  their 
glories  are  fading  now  ;  they  will  soon  be 
left  black  and  desolate  enough,  perhaps 
to  weep  ere  many  hours." 

The  tiny  hills  in  the  distance  still  held 
on  to  a  few  loitering  beams,  with  the 
tenacious  grip  of  some  love-sick  damsel  to 
a  fickle  lover.  We  watched  the  splendid 
pageant  to  its  close,  and  then  retraced  our 
steps. 

We  sat  in  the  ample  porch  as  long  as 
the  night-air  permitted.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  repeat  the   brilliant  and  varied 

conversation   with  which   M regaled 

us ;  I  feel  the  injustice  I  have  already 
done  him,  and  dare  not  peril  his  reputa- 
tion any  further.  Among  the  many  things 
which  gave  zest  to  hours,  not  remembered 
without  a  sigh,  was  a  song  of  Emily's, 
running  thus : 

"  Had  I  the  Peri  power  to  hie 

From  star  to  star  on  viewless  wing". 
Ah,  yet  no  wanderer  were  I ! — 
There  is  one  sweet  spot  in  the  sky 
Where  I  would  ever  cling. 

"  And  though  'mid  halls  all  brigh.t  and  fair 
My  jewelled  foot  might  proudly  roam  ; 
No  eartldy  beck  could  lure  me  there, 
While  Allah  yields  the  bliss  to  share 
My  Azim's  tented  home  !" 

Thus  Zara  snnnr,  while  her  dark  lash  flung- 

O'er  her  bright  eye  a  soft  eclipse  ; 
And  while  the  mellow  music  hung 
Still  thrilling  on  the  minstrel's  tongue» 
Young  Azim  sealed  her  lips. 
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These  lines,  dearer  to  me  from  associa- 
tion than  from  any  intrinsic  merit,  I  have 
never  forgotten :  on  that  evening,  hke 
Zehca's  mournful  lay,  their  effect  was  en- 
hanced by  the  thrilling  tone  and  the  hour. 

Thus  ended  a  day  of  mingled  pain  and 
pleasure.     As  I  took  leave  of  Emily  the 


troubled  expression  of  her  eye  gave  me 
much  uneasiness.  My  horse,  as  I  had 
directed,  was  at  the  gate,  and  as  I  rode 
home  in  the  clear  moonlight  I  felt  the 
first  chill  mist  settle  on  hopes  hitherto  so 


bright  and  cloudless. 


DREAMS. 


Oh,  might  I  dream  of  thee,  beloved ! 

Might  I,  though  faintly,  trace 
The  beauty  of  those  angel  features. 

The  expression  of  that  face  ; 

Might  I  but  dream  that  to  my  bosom 
I  press  once  more  that  form, 

And  once  again  upon  thy  sweet  lips 
Print  kisses  fond  and  warm ; 

And  hear  once  more  that  voice  so  tender. 

And  feel  thee  mine  again ; 
One  moment  of  such  bliss — such  rapture, 

Were  worth  a  world  of  pain. 

But  how  could  I  endure  the  waking 
From  dreams  like  these,  to  know 

My  joy  but  vain  imagination, 
ReaUty,  my  woe  ! 

I  will  not  ask  such  dreams,  beloved ; 

'Tis  best  I  should  not  see 
In  those  uncertain  worlds  of  vision 

The  fleeting  shade  of  thee. 

But  let  me  dream  of  thy  fair  features 

Illumed  with  heavenly  love, 
Of  thy  sweet  voice  more  sweetly  singing, 

In  glorious  choirs  above. 

Then  when  I  come  to  lie  beside  thee. 

So  Christ  my  heart  renew  ; 
I  know  that  I  shall  wake  to  meet  thee, 

And  find  that  vision  true. 


A.  M.  W. 
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THE    EEPUBLIC. 


NO.  Ill— THE  PRIMARY  PLATFORM. 


The  founders  of  our  system  did  much 
more  than  they  are  apt  to  have  credit  for 
having  done,  in  a  poUcy  of  conservation 
looking  to  the  future.  And  as  power  in 
one  form  or  another  was  the  Pandora's 
box  of  the  subject,  so  it  will  be  found  upon 
examination,  that  to  adjust  the  measure 
and  distribute  the  jurisdiction  of  power; 
to  keep  it  from  excess  in  every  quarter 
and  prevent  abuses ;  to  stay  its  natural 
growth,  control  its  tendencies,  and  provide 
antidotes  for  the  poison  of  its  temptations, 
was  the  main  drift  of  that  policy. 

A  government  may  be  too  strong  or  too 
weak ;  may  have  too  much  power  in  it  or 
too  little.  Here  was  a  problem  to  begin 
with. 

In  the  early  State  constitutions  it  is  re- 
markable that  with  few  exceptions  the 
measure  of  power  allotted  to  rulers  was 
nowhere  specified.  Not  even  words  of 
grant  were  used  in  most  cases ;  much  less 
words  of  definition.  The  fathers  simply 
said,  let  there  be  such  and  such  depart- 
ments, with  such  and  such  officers  in  each, 
and  there  they  stopped.  The  rest  was  to 
be  settled  by  implication — common  law 
implication. 

And  upon  second  thought,  what  better 
could  they  do  ?  Those  governments  were 
pure  republics.  There  had  been  no  such 
governments  before.  It  was  impossible  to 
foresee  all  exigencies.  To  attempt  to  dole 
out  in  advance,  statute  fashion,  the  precise 
modicum  of  power  that  would  be  certainly 
enough  in  every  instance,  and  as  certainly 
not  more  than  enough,  would  have  been 
alike  gratuitous  and  empirical,  when  the 
common  law  presented  a  so  much  safer 
alternative.  Legislation  and  the  common 
law  are  very  different  things.  That  goes 
before  events,  while  this  applies  its  judg- 
ments to  them  in  the  detail  of  their  occur- 
rence. Legislation  is  conjectural  often, 
and  shoots  wide  of  the  mark  ;  the  common 


law  acts  only  upon  evidence,  and  seldom 
fails  of  arriving  at  just  conclusions. 

But  when  at  length  the  particular  State 
organizations  were  to  be  combined  in  a 
larger  economy  for  national  purposes,  the 
question  of  official  endowment  became 
more  embarrassing,  forasmuch  as  the  agen- 
cies now  to  be  instituted  were  confined  and 
special  in  their  objects,  and  could  only  be 
invested  with  their  needed  authority  by 
a  sort  of  cession  from  the  pre-existing 
governments,  or  from  the  people  in  dero- 
gation of  those  governments.  A  compro- 
mise was  necessary.  The  States  were  as 
yet  sovereign  in  the  absolute  sense  of  this 
term.  And  as  no  new  government  could 
be  set  up  over  them  without  a  consequent 
reduction  of  their  power  and  dignity,  the 
enterprise  had  some  vanities  and  jealousies 
to  contend  with,  and  instead  of  being  left 
as  before  to  common-law  adjustments, 
must  depend  in  great  measure  upon  exact 
verbal  provisions. 

The  result  might  have  been  guessed  be- 
forehand. The  first  experiment  was  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  thing  was  gone  about 
too  timidly,  (too  grudgingly  perhaps,)  in 
the  very  point  of  ceded  power.  There 
was  not  power  enough  given  to  the  new 
economy  to  keep  it  ahve.  The  pre- 
existence  of  the  local  organizations  may 
or  may  not  explain  the  fact.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  a  severe  tax  upon  the  magnanimity 
of  the  States,  to  be  called  upon  to  curtail 
their  own  consequence  by  contributing  to 
the  erection  of  a  government,  which  must 
necessarily  overshadow  them  in  certain  re- 
spects. Whether  from  this  cause  or  from 
sheer  misjudgment  in  apportioning  means 
to  ends,  the  important  fact  is,  that  they 
went  no  further  for  the  time  than  to  sign 
"  articles  of  confederation,^^  establishing 
what  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  instru- 
ment was  accordingly  tei'med  "  a  confed- 
eracy,^' while  the  second  paragraph   led 
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off  with  these  ommous  words,  *'  each  State 
retains  its  sovereignty.'^ 

Well,  as  sovereignty,  taken  absolutely, 
is  a  whole  of  political  power ;  if  the  States 
kept  all,  the  Union  of  course  got  nothing ; 
and  so  it  proved.  The  new  government 
(such  by  courtesy  of  speech)  was  too 
weakly  constituted  to  be  good  for  any- 
thing. The  men  appointed  to  administer 
it,  tried  to  get  on  by  overstepping  their 
authority.  That  could  not  save  the  system. 
Nothinc:  could  save  it  or  make  it  worth 
saving.  And  good  reason  :  it  was  a  con- 
federacy, and  not  properly  a  government. 
It  had  no  subjects.  Can  there  be  a  gov- 
ernment without  subjects  ?  Are  not  the 
two  ideas  correlative,  implying  each  other? 
The  federal  Congress  were  to  do  everything 
by  requisitions  on  the  local  legislatures. 
To  the  people  as  individuals,  they  had  no 
access.  They  did  not  represent  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  not  directly  for  the  people 
that  thev  acted  in  any  respect.  The  or- 
ganic States  were  the  parties  they  had  to 
do  with,  the  masters  they  served.  They 
voted  by  States.  They  held  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  States,  and  were  liable  to 
be  recalled  by  them  at  any  time,  or  dicta- 
torially  instructed,  like  ambassadors.  In 
short,  their  functions  and  whole  character 
were  rather  diplomatic  than  governmental. 
Rulers  they  were  not  in  any  legitimate 
sense  of  the  term. 

Fortunatel}^,  this  poor  contrivance  of  a 
confederacy,  in  lieu  of  a  government,  going 
very  soon,  as  was  meet,  to  its  own  place, 
a  worthier  effort  of  statesmanship  was  put 
forth,  **  a  more  perfect  union "  formed. 
The  federal  Constitution  (loosely,  but  con- 
veniently so  called,  the  word  federal  hav- 
ing come  down  to  us  in  a  modified  sense, 
equivalent  to  general,  national,  central,  as 
applied  to  that  Constitution)  was  truly  a 
government,  and  consequently  not  a  con- 
federacy. Both  it  could  not  be.  The 
union  formed  by  it  was  a  real,  not  a  merely 
ostensible  union.  The  States  retained  their 
separate  organism,  but  in  a  very  altered 
position,  and  with  a  total  loss  of  national 
power.  Everything  national  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  economy,  and  there  con- 
solidated. They  very  design  of  the  ar- 
rangement was  to  substitute  one  govern- 
ment nationality  for  many.  The  State 
sovereignties  (absolutely  speaking)  were 
therefore  at  an  end.     The  Constitution  of 


1781  left  us  one  mouth  of  communication 
with  foreign  countries,  and  no  more  ;  one 
head  of  counsel  and  of  empire  for  purposes 
of  general  interest  among  ourselves.  As 
to  these  objects,  the  States  no  longer  ex- 
isted. They  retained,  indeed,  besides  their 
organism,  many  important  powers;  just  as, 
while  they  were  yet  completely  sovereign, 
important  powers  remained  vested  in  the 
smaller  corporations,  the  counties,  cities, 
townships  of  their  territories.  But  as 
those  corporations  were  voiceless  in  the 
halls  of  the  State  legislatures,  so  were  the 
States  to  be  voiceless  for  the  future  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  Nor  was  the  union 
of  county  with  county  more  perfect,  nor 
the  individuality  of  their  corporate  exist- 
ence more  entirely  merged  in  the  supre- 
macy of  a  State  government  as  to  general 
State  affairs,  than  the  union  of  the  States 
is  perfect  and  their  separate  individuality 
melted  down  to  a  mass,  in  the  one  subsist- 
ing sovereignty  of  the  federal  government 
as  to  all  concerns  of  a  strictly  national 
character.  The  two  cases  are  precisely 
parallel. 

And  this  parallel  may  be  run  yet  fur- 
ther. That  we  are  one  nation,  and  have 
but  one  government,  so  far  as  the  union  of 
the  States  is  thus  consolidated,  no  man, 
who  has  not  a  supposed  interest  of  his  own 
to  serve  by  contradiction,  will  deny.  The 
framework  is  complex,  but  the  political 
entity  is  single.  And  here  the  question 
arises  as  to  what  we  are  in  other  respects  ; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  we  have  properly 
one  government  or  thirty,  as  regards  those 
points  of  jurisdiction  which  have  not  been 
made  over  to  the  central  economy,  but  are 
left  where  they  were  of  old  (under  the 
confederacy)  for  local  management.  The 
answer  would  of  course  depend  upon  the 
bearing  in  which  the  question  is  put.  In 
reference  to  the  particular  objects  of  the 
local  jurisdictions,  we  naturally  say  there 
are  thirty  governments.  And  indeed,  for 
special  county  purposes,  township  pur- 
poses, city  and  village  purposes,  there  are 
as  many  governments  as  there  are  political 
corporations  for  conducting  the  detailed 
business  of  the  people's  affairs.  But  in- 
stead of  looking  microscopically  inwards, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence of  things,  and  contemplate  the  broad 
area  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Can  we 
say  in  that  view,  that  we  have  a  score  and 
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ten  governments  for  ends  of  internal  ad- 
ministration ;  or  is  it  better  theory  to  say, 
the  government  is  one  even  for  those  ends, 
the  States  being  thus  far  iinconsolidale.d 
parts  of  the  union  system,  just  as  the 
union  corporations,  as  to  what  concerns 
their  special  walks  of  privilege  and  power, 
are  unconsolidated  parts  of  the  States  ? 

Surely  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy 
on  this  point.  Does  the  discretion  vested 
in  a  board  of  supervisors  make  them  a 
government,  absolutely  speaking,  apart 
from  the  constitution  of  the  State  they 
live  in  ?  And  why  not  ?  Because  that 
constitution  recognizes  the  organic  arrange- 
ments of  the  counties  as  auxiliary  to  its 
own  design ;  wheels  within  wheels  of  its 
own  mechanism  indeed,  though  not  ap- 
parently connected  with  its  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  movements.  The  states  and 
the  counties  are  one.  They  do  not  exer- 
cise identically  one  authority  in  the  matter 
of  direct  administration,  but  there  is  a  per- 
fect harmony  of  action  between  them,  a 
perfect  coincidence  of  aims,  so  far  as  the 
county  policy  goes,  although  the  State 
looks  further,  and  with  a  wider  field  of 
vision.  So  in  the  economy  of  the  federal 
system  ;  the  States,  even  as  regards  their 
reserved  powers,  are  but  a  sort  of  counties 
on  a  vast  scale  of  magnitude,  holding  these 
powers  in  subordination  to  the  general 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  union  govern- 
ment, as  designing  the  welfare  of  the  re- 
public at  large,  and  thus  of  all  the  states, 
counties,  townships  in  particular,  that  com- 
pose it.  The  States  are  recognized  by  that 
government  as  standing  in  this  relation  to 
it.  Union  government  would  not  be  what 
the  phrase  imports  if  they  were  not.  It 
was  never  intended  to  merge  them  alto- 
gether. Far  from  it.  Tlieir  nationahty, 
and  the  powers  it  especially  rested  on, 
were  merged.  But  there  was  infinite  mo- 
ment in  preserving  their  home  agency  un- 
touched. This  agency  was  wanted  for 
conservative  purposes.  That  was  one 
great  object.  It  was  wanted  also  for  the 
direct  convenience  and  utility  of  its  ap- 
plication to  the  details  of  administrative 
business  throughout  the  country.  The 
framers  of  the  system  looked  to  these  de- 
tails ;  and  what  so  hopeful  a  provision 
could  they  make  for  having  them  every- 
where duly  dispatched,  as  by  leaving  the 
State   organizations,  already  in  charge  of 


that  duty,  to  continue  their  functions  ?  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  States,  in  all  matters  of 
domestic  concern  to  their  inhabitants,  was 
accordingly  preserved  under  the  new  or- 
der of  thinofs,  and  has  ever  been  rej^arded 
as  an  essential  feature  of  that  order. 

It  may  be  from  a  vague  misconception 
of  this  circumstance  that  some  well- 
meaning  persons  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  pretense, 
which  men  of  another  stamp  are  inces- 
santly putting  forward,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  still  what  it  was 
at  first,  "a  confederacy."  They  seem  to 
think  that  because  the  State  organisms 
are  not  laid  aside,  it  is  plausible  to  regard 
the  States  as  only  brought  into  joint 
action  in  the  federal  system.  And  they 
employ  a  language  corresponding  with 
this  error.  Have  they  considered  how 
far  the  argument  would  carry  them  ? 
Would  not  the  very  same  kind  of  logic 
make  each  particular  State  by  itself  a  con- 
federacy ?  nay,  each  county,  too  ?  For 
not  only  the  organisms  of  the  counties  are 
preserved  entire  in  the  State  systems,  but 
those  of  the  townships  also  have  an  in- 
tegrity and  a  life  of  their  own  in  the 
county  systems. 

Besides,  how  can  the  notion  of  "  a  con- 
federacy^ be  indulged  in  reference  to  the 
general  government,  without  the  com- 
panion whim  of  a  parcel  of  independent 
State  sovereignties  figuring  as  high  con- 
tracting parties  to  tJie  league  ?  Accord- 
ingly, this  whim  is  rife  in  certain  places, 
and  heads  of  senatorial  dignity  are  turned 
with  it.  The  position  is,  that  the  States 
are  yet  sovereign  in  absolute  phrase.  A 
position  depending  mainly,  I  should  think, 
upon  the  analogy  of  that  proverb  of  mu- 
nicipal heraldry,  "  Once  an  alderman,  al- 
ways such."  "Ours,"  they  say,  "is  a 
confederacy  of  sovereign  States .'"  As 
lately  as  last  winter,  in  a  grave  written 
address  of  certain  members  of  Congress 
to  the  good  people  of  the  South  upon  a 
peculiarly  Southern  topic,*  it  was  called 
"  a  p'overnment  in  which  not  individuals, 
but  States,  as  distinct  sovereignties,  are  the 
constituents.^*  I  do  not  ask,  it  would  not 
be  courteous  to  ask,  after  the  health  of 
these   gentlemen's   understandings.      We 

*  Commonly   called   Mr.    Calhoun^s  Address 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  extension. 
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must  take  for  granted  that  they  are  as 
usual  in  that  respect.  And  they  are 
serious,  too ;  they  mean  what  they  say. 
Let  me  appeal,  however,  from  their  reason 
as  sectional  politicians  to  their  reason  as 
men ;  from  their  judgment  as  persons  bred 
and  schooled  in  the  assertion  of  a  par- 
ticular dogma,  to  their  judgment  as  men 
of  mind  and  character,  on  the  indisputable 
facts  of  the  case.  If  the  States  are 
sovereign,  as  they  were  at  first,  they  can, 
of  course,  do  the  same  things ;  for  sover- 
eignty is  power — national  power.  And 
so  the  question  is,  can  they  do  the  same 
things  ?  To  give  an  instance  or  two  :  Can 
they  make  war,  raise  and  support  armies, 
equip  and  send  out  fleets  ?  Can  they  hold 
diplomatic  relations,  commission  or  receive 
ambassadors,  negotiate  treaties  ?  Can  they 
coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make 
their  own  scrip  a  lawful  tender  for  the 
payment  of  debts  ?  Can  they  regulate 
commerce,  even  among  themselves  ?  Can 
they  fix  the  terms  on  which  a  single 
foreigner  shall  be  admitted  to  citizenship  ? 
Can  they  exclude  from  that  privilege  a 
foreigner  who  has  been  admitted  to  it  by 
Union  laws  ?  All  these  (to  borrow  a 
forensic  term)  are  droits  of  sovereignty, 
of  nationality.  Do  the  States  possess 
them?  Is  there  a  power  of  any  kind 
belonging  to  the  category  of  things  at 
once  national  and  sovereign,  of  Vfhich  the 
States  can  severally  say,  It  is  mine  ? 

But,  it  seems,  a  thing  may  continue  to 
subsist  in  gross,  when  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  to  compose  it  are  gone.  The 
sovereignty  prattle  is  still  heard,  and  in 
high  places.  There  was  a  very  singular 
specimen  of  it  not  long  since  at  Washing- 
ton. A  venerable  father  from  "  the  sunny 
South"  rose  suddenly  to  order  in  the 
federal  Senate,  because  another  senator 
had  spoken  of  one  of  these  territorial  sub- 
Pfovernments  with  a  less  awful  deference 
than  was  thought  due  to  the  majesty  of 
"  a  sovereign  State!"  Such  was  the  pre- 
cise form  of  this  interposition.  And  what 
is  alike  creditable  to  the  decorous  manners 
and  to  the  nerves  of  the  honorable  cham- 
pion of  the  "distinct  sovereignties,"  he 
kept  his  countenance  ! 

These  gentlemen  will  have  it,  moreover, 
that  the  States  (and  not  the  people)  are 
to  be  regarded  as  "the  constitiienis'  of 
the  general  government,  and  so  the  parlies 


represented  by  its  officers.  I  suppose  they 
mean,  by  this,  that  the  Constitution  of 
1'78'7  was  really  the  work  of  the  States 
in  their  capacity  of  bodies  politic.  A 
proposition  just  as  fair  to  assert,  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  New  York  was  formed  by  the 
counties  of  that  State  in  a  similar  capa- 
city ;  but  not  nearly  so  fair  or  colorable  as 
it  would  be  to  affirm  that  the  counties,  or 
yet  smaller  districts,  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  were  the  constituent  authori- 
ties from  whence  that  Union  arose,  foras- 
much as  the  final  ratification  of  the  union 
deed  was  there  consummated.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  extravagance  of  sectional 
politics.  When  men  are  already  committed 
in  character  to  the  absurdity  of  *'  nullifica- 
tion," upon  principle,  it  might  even  be 
unkind  to  censure  harshly  their  proceeding 
to  other  cognate  absurdities,  and  thus 
relieving  the  pressure  of  one  shame  upon 
their  minds  by  the  concurrent  pressure  of 
several.  Perhaps  I  judge  them  harshly  ; 
but  I  confess  I  think  there  are  some  truths 
which  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  question,  or 
to  claim  charitable  construction  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  matter  if  he  does.  The  federal 
system  is  a  government,  and  7wt  a  con- 
federacy or  "  league  of  friendship."  This 
is  one  of  those  truths.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment established  by  the  people,  as  its  own 
caption  declares,  and  as  the  historical  fact 
of  its  ultimate  adoption  shows  conclusively. 
This  is  another.  So  far  as  the  federal 
jurisdiction  goes,  it  is  supreme  ;  and,  being 
supreme,  it  merges  that  of  the  States  by 
a  consolidated  union,  leaving  them  not 
only  not  sovereign  as  they  were  at  first, 
but  no  longer  capable  of  being  parties  to 
a  confederacy,  and  for  the  very  reason — 
that  their  sovereignty,  their  nationality, 
their  capacity  of  independent  intercourse 
with  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  with 
each  other  even,  is  gone.  This  is  a  third 
truth,  which  no  decent  critic  of  our  polity 
can  expect  indulgence  for  a  cavil  upon. 
Does  not  Blackstone  tell  us  (and  we  knew 
it  just  as  well  before)  that  ''  the  very 
notion"  of  a  superior  authority  anywhere 
"destroys  the  idea  of  sovereignty"  in  the 
inferior  ?^'  Apply  this  to  the  relation  of 
the  federal  and  State  jurisdictions  in  re- 
gard to  national  affairs.    Does  it  not  show, 
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thus  far,  a  "union  of  consolidation  ?  And 
a  State  which  has  not  the  larger  and 
loftier  kind  of  sovereignty  that  denotes 
relative  independence  is  not  a  nation,  not 
a  sovereign  State.'*  Courtesy  of  speech 
may  keep  up  the  flattery  of  an  old  title, 
but  the  language  of  facts  and  principles 
has  no  palaver. 

The  only  question  that  admits  of  debate 
in  this  connection,  respects  the  powers 
reserved  to  the  States  for  the  management 
of  their  internal  affairs. 

And  here,  undoubtedly,  the  government 
is  one,  not  of  consolidated  miion,  but  of 
combined  agencies ;  and  these  agencies  are 
independent  of  each  other,  independent 
mainly  of  the  central  authority  itself.  The 
tree  is  now  no  longer  a  naked  stem  ;  it  is 
a  trunk  with  many  branches.  As  far  as 
concerns  the  strictly  national  powers,  it  is 
still  a  homogeneous  body,  undivided,  un- 
marked with  a  seam.  The  branches  are 
the  territorial  departments.  These  part 
off  at  the  precise  point  where  nationality 
ceases  and  home  life  begins.  What  they 
are  good  for,  and  to  what  end  they  are 
preserved  and  employed,  is  thus  apparent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  departments  is  mostly  sovereign,  for  it 
is  without  appeal.  But  it  is  not  of  the 
kind  regarded  by  writers  upon  public  law 
as  Slate  sovereignty.  All  power  without 
appeal  is  sovereign.  The  Common  Coun- 
cil of  New  York  have  a  laro-e  measure  of 
such  power,  and  it  is  as  truly  sovereign 
as  any  that  the  State  government  at 
Albany  wields.  In  that  case,  as  in  this, 
there  is  no  appeal,  no  higher  jurisdiction 
to  control  or  meddle.  A  board  of  super- 
visors has  sovereign  power ;  a  colonel  of 
militia  has  it ;  a  parent  has  it.  But  to 
make  n  sovereign  State,  nationality,  as  well 
as  sovereignty  of  power,  is  necessary.  The 
government  must  have  an  external  aspect  ; 
it  must  look  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
and  be  capable  of  free  discretionary  inter- 
course with  other  governments.  It  requires 
an  unstinted,  unmeasured  plenitude  of  na- 
tional power  to  make  a  sovereign  State. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  States  of 
the  Republic  had  once  this  character,  yet, 
if  they  lost  it  by  the  act  of  union,  how 
are  they  now  to  be  regarded  as  "  con- 
stituents^ of  the  federal  government? — 

*Vattel,  16,  32,  234. 


how  continue  to  sustain  a  relation  of  pa- 
ternity to  a  system  of  which  they  have 
become  mere  members  for  a  subordinate 
purpose  ? 

But  there  is  another  style  of  constitu- 
ency that  is  also  made  much  of  in  certain 
quarters.  It  is  said  the  States  are  the 
true  patrons  of  the  general  government, 
having,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  ofjicers,  who  are  thereupon 
claimed  as  virtual  representatives  of  these 
sovereign  bodies  politic.  And  the  color- 
able circumstance  that  federal  senators  are 
advanced  to  their  places  by  the  votes  of 
the  local  legislatures,  has  led  judicious 
minds  into  a  partial  acquiescence  in  these 
visionary  conceits.  Let  us  see  where  the 
truth  lies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  State  legislatures 
are  not  identically  the  States;  not  a  jot 
more  so  than  the  governors  are,  or  even 
the  judges.  To  see  the  States  in  their 
organic  capacity,  we  must  look  at  their 
entire  organism — legislative,  executive,  ju- 
dicial. Do  we  see  the  whole  government 
of  the  Union  in  Cono-ress?  Has  the 
President  no  necessary  part  in  that  gov- 
ernment? It  takes  the  complete  agency 
corps  of  the  Constitution  to  show  the 
country's  corporate  existence  ;  the  complete 
forms  of  ordinary  government  procedure  to 
utter  its  voice.  So  that  an  appointment 
by  two  legislative  chambers  is  no  moi'e 
the  act  of  an  organic  State  than  it 
would  be  if  performed  by  one  chamber, 
by  the  governor  alone,  or  by  the  su- 
preme court. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  power 
exercised  in  such  an  appointment  is  not 
State  power.  It  has  no  natural  connec- 
tion with  State  officers  of  any  name  or 
grade.  The  agency  is  delegated  by  the 
federal  Constitution.  The  States  have  it 
not  in  their  own  right.  The  people  of  tlie 
States,  respectively,  could  not  confer  it  if 
they  would.  We  have  not  been  called  to 
witness  the  folly  of  an  effort  of  the  kind. 
As,  therefore,  it  is  neither  the  State  gov- 
ernments, in  their  entirety,  that  make  the 
appointments  here  referred  to,  nor  State 
power  that  is  exercised  in  making  them, 
the  States  are  in  no  respect  the  constitu- 
ents even  of  federal  senators,  much  less  of 
other  functionaries  in  the  federal  system, 
whose  election  is  by  other  agencies,  or  by 
the  people  directly. 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
loose  form  of  speech,  used  with  much 
freedom  by  unthinking  persons,  and  some- 
times in  accommodation  to  their  under- 
standings, by  men  of  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction, to  the  effect  that  officers  of 
government  are  the  representatives  of  the 
districts  or  bodies  in  particular  to  which 
they  owe  their  elevation.  Thus,  the  city 
of  New  York  is  said  to  have  so  many  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  and  if  one  of 
them  should  die  during  his  term,  the  city 
would,  till  a  new  election,  be  regarded  as 
but  partially  represented.  It  was  a  great 
tenet  of  freedom  in  colonial  times,  that 
unless  we  were  represented  in  parliament, 
(that  is,  had  members  of  our  own  choice 
there,)  we  could  not  be  taxed  by  English 
law.  General  Hamilton  himself,  in  the 
ninth  "Federalist,''  speaks  of  the  States 
being  allowed  by  the  Constitution  ''  a  di- 
rect representation  in  the  Senate^  of  the 
Union.  Nay,  we  have  similar  language 
in  yet  higher  records.  "  No  State,"  say 
the  old  articles  of  confederation,  "  shall  be 
represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  seven  members."  This 
was  in  ITVS,  when  the  States  as  such 
were  truly  represented  by  their  delegates 
in  Congress ;  for  as  yet  the  representa- 
tive character  of  federal  officers  was  sim- 
ply diplomatic,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  people,  which  explains  the 
casualty  of  General  Hamilton's  writing  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  idiom  of  the  time,  though  in 
reference  to  the  new  Constitution  which  he 
was  recommending  for  adoption,  and  of 
which  one  of  the  grand  advantages  M^as  to 
be,  that  it  would  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
principle  of  federal  representation — mak- 
ing it  popular,  and  putting  an  end  entirely 
to  its  local  bearing.  Little  wonder  that 
an  idiom  thus  honored  should  have  been 
afterwards  used,  as  it  has  from  time  to 
time  been,  in  a  way  no  longer  strictly  jus- 
tified by  facts  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  Massachusetts, 
as  late  as  1837,  it  is  said,  "  any  town  hav- 
ing less  than  three  hundred  ratable  polls 
shall  be  represented  thus,''  &c, ;  and  again, 
in  1838,  it  was  declared  in  the  present 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  "  that  no 
new  county  should  be  entitled  to  a  sepa- 
rate representation  until,"  &c. ;  as  if  towns 
and  counties  were  ever  the  peculiar  ob- 


jects of  representation  to  their  own  dele- 
gates in  the  State  governments. 

I  say  this  form  of  speech  is  historical. 
It  began  to  be  used  before  the  federal 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  common  since,  is  thus 
partially  explained. 

But  there  is  a  further  explanation. 
Every  person  chosen  to  an  office  is  the 
delegate,  the  choice,  the  man  of  his  im- 
mediate constituents.  They  feel  as  if  they 
had  a  kind  of  special  property  in  him  ; 
and  as  delegates  and  representatives  are 
mere  synonyms  in  vulgar  parlance,  the 
delegate  of  a  county  is  the  county  repre- 
sentative, and  the  senators  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  legislature  of  a  State  are 
regarded  and  currently  spoken  of  as  State 
senators.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  such 
expressions  is  true ;  for  the  refined  and 
important  principle  of  government  repre- 
sentation is  no  part  of  that  meaning ;  nor 
is  the  principle  in  question  probably  un- 
derstood with  any  approach  to  accuracy 
by  one  in  twenty  of  the  prattlers  vrho  thus 
seem  to  talk  about  it,  while  in  fact  they 
only  talk  about  their  delegate,  their  mem- 
ber, and  the  like,  by  way  of  personal 
designation. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  officers, 
whether  of  the  Union  or  the  States, 
represent,  in  philosophical  truth  of  rela- 
tionship, jms^  those  for  ivhom  they  act.  A 
foreign  envoy  represents  his  government; 
not  the  President  and  Senate  who  appoint 
him,  but  his  government  at  large.  He  is 
a  diplomatic  representative.  A  member 
of  Congress  represents  the  people;  not 
this  or  that  petty  district,  or  State  legis- 
lature, but  the  people  at  large.  This  is 
government  representation  ;  a  novelty  of 
modern  times,  of  which  the  ancients  had 
no  adequate  conception.  May  our  own 
country  grow  in  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject! 

Unfortunately,  words  without  knowl- 
edffe  are  too  rife  amonsf  us.  The  misera- 
ble  quillet  of  State  constituency  is  an 
instance.  And  this  is  only  one  of  a  sister- 
hood of  quillets  which  it  seems  the  li- 
cense of  a  certain  style  of  political  harlotry 
can  never  let  alone.  The  doctrine  of 
"  confederacy,"  the  doctrine  of  "  distinct 
sovereignties,"  the  doctrine  that  the  States 
are  "  the  constituents"  of  all  things,  the 
doctrine  of  "  the  right  of  instruction"  for 
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invading  the  liberty  of  public  men,  the 
doctrine  oifree  sectional  arbitrament  as  to 
the  obligation  of  federal  laws — all  these 
are  children  of  one  family  and  go  together ; 
and  the  seeming  design  of  the  encom'age- 
ment  bestowed  upon  them  is  to  enfeeble 
the  Union,  and  to  make  its  authority  con- 
temptible, so  that  when  the  day  of  seces- 
sion comes,  it  may  neither  be  a  task  nor  a 
crime  to  cut  loose  from  it. 

1  trust  it  has  been  made  sufficiently 
evident  that  these  wild  thoughts  are 
groundless.  But  even  though  it  were  ad- 
mitted that  the  general  government  is  of 
State  origin,  and  has  also  its  living  organi- 
zation from  the  same  source,  how  could  it 
follow  from  such  premises  that  the  officers 
of  that  government  represent  the  States, 
or  are  in  any  w^ay  amenable  to  their  visita- 
tion and  control'^ 

Try  it.  The  actual  frame  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  given  fact.  Is  any  such  pre- 
rogative of  visitation  reserved  by  it  to  the 
local  jurisdictions  ?  'No  ]3retense  of  that. 
What  matters  it  then  to  the  question  in 
hand,  whether  this  given  fact  is  of  one 
origin  or  another,  or  whether  the  func- 
tionaries it  provides  for  are  appointed 
by  legislative  houses,  by  district  voting, 
or  by  general  ticket  ?  Can  the  essential 
import  of  the  fact  be  made  dependent  on 
these  formal  circumstances  ? 

One  thing  is  certain;  if  the  Constitution 
was  not  made  bi/  the  people,  it  was  at 
least  made  for  them  ;  they  are  in  every 
view  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  sys- 
tem. No  man  doubts  it.  Of  course  the 
relation  of  duty  and  responsibility  into 
which  the  administrators  of  the  p'overn- 
ment  are  brought  by  their  official  trust,  is 
a  relation  of  duty  and  responsibility  to  the 
people  only.  The  States,  as  such,  have 
no  concern  in  it ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  in- 
ference is  inevitable  that  those  adminis- 
trators represent  the  people,  and  them  only. 
Duty  and  representation  are  always 
of  one  bearing,  and  go  hand-in-hand. 
There  can  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Whom,  for  all  beneficial  purposes,  does 
every  private  trustee  represent  ?  And 
whether  his  duty  have  been  cast  upon  him 
by  the  act  of  a  living  grantor,  by  a  dead 
man's  will,  by  a  surrogate's  letter,  or  the 
decretal  order  of  an  equity  court,  is  no- 
thing to  the  purpose.  He  represents, 
beneficially,  the  parties  he  acts  for,  and  it 


is  exclusively  to  them  that  the  visitatorial 
power  belongs  of  calling  him  to  account. 

It  is  true,  our  federal  senators  have 
their  appointments  from  the  State  legis- 
latures. But  they  are  not  the  servants  of 
those  legislatures,  any  more  than  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  of  Congress  are 
servants  of  the  particular  local  districts 
that  elect  them.  The  rule  of  service  and 
of  representation  is  not  settled  by  forms  of 
constituency  ;  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  Members  of  Congress 
have  as  broad  a  field  of  duty  as  the  chief 
magistrate  himself ;  their  representative 
character  is  as  large  as  his.  How  be- 
littling to  hold  them  up  as  tools  of  the 
particular  district  electors.  On  that  prin- 
ciple, the  federal  judges  would  be  tools  of 
the  President  and  Senate;  federal  sena- 
tors tools,  not  of  the  States,  but  of  their 
respective  legislative  houses ;  and  even 
the  President,  instead  of  serving  and 
representing  a  great  people,  w^ould  be  a 
servant  of  servants,  the  creature  and  the 
slave  of  a  packed  electoral  board,  them- 
selves in  turn  creatures  and  slaves  of  ter- 
ritorial electors.  Forms  of  appointment 
vary  continually  all  over  the  country. 
Does  the  rule  of  representation  vary  with 
them  ?  Sometimes  the  immediate  "  con- 
stituents" are  the  people  ;  sometimes  the 
two  houses  of  a  legislature ;  sometimes 
one  house,  on  the  nomination  of  another ; 
sometimes  one  or  both,  upon  the  govern- 
or's nomination  ;  sometimes  the  governor 
and  a  special  council ;  sometimes  he  alone. 
Does  the  representative  weathercock  play 
in  all  these  winds  ? 

It  is  both  natural  and  fit  that  federal 
officers,  coming  from  particular  places, 
whose  interests  they  are  well  acquainted, 
with,  should  keep  those  interests  in  mind, 
and  act  as  conduits  of  intelligence  to  con- 
vey the  knowledge  of  them,  as  occasion 
calls,  to  the  council-board  of  national  de- 
liberation and  business.  This  is  the  way 
to  put  every  subject  in  full  light  before 
the  government,  and  thus  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  a  rule  of  representation  that 
binds  all  the  great  agencies  of  public  life 
to  labor  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
as  a  whole  to  treat  its  parts  according  to 
their  relative  value  in  the  general  scale. 
Partiality,  whether  personal  or  territorial, 
is  a  crime  against  that  rule.  The  people 
at  large  are  the  proprietaries  of  the  sys- 
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tern.      The  people  at  large  are  its  visi-  1 
tors. 

I  conclude,  finally,  that  the  results  of 
the  argument  may  be  recapitulated  thus — 

1.  That  the  polity  instituted  by  the 
transaction  of  '87  was  a  true  government, 
having  direct  coercive  authority  over  in- 
dividuals. 

2.  That  the  powers  of  this  government 
were  chiefly  of  the  kind  called  national, 
and  the  Constitution  was,  in  that  respect, 
a  consolidated  union  of  the  particular 
States. 

3.  That  as  to  matters  of  local  policy 
and  order,  the  separate  organism  of  the 
States  was  fully  preserved  and  adopted, 
with  their  appropriate  powers  and  laws, 
imqualified,  untouched,  save  in  a  few 
particulars  of  necessary  limitation. 

4.  That  alike  in  the  federal  and  State 
economies,  though  various  modes  of  ap- 
pointment were  resorted  to  for  filhng  dif- 
ferent offices,  the  trusts  of  those  offices  were 
entirely  popular,  the  rale  of  representation 
and  accountability  entirely  popular. 

Thus  the  broad  outline  structure  of  the 
government  is  fairly  before  us  ;  and  the 
inquiry  whether  it  has  been  framed  with 
proper  strength  and  constitutional  energy 
to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  its  founders  and  the 
country,  returns  upon  our  notice. 

Of  the  entire  system,  federal  and  local 
combined,  it  must  be  safe  to  say,  that  it 
had  power  enough  for  every  purpose, 
since  the  Union  and  the  States  together 
formed  a  perfect  nation,  both  for  outward 
and  internal  action,  to  the  last  tittle  of  na- 
tional competency.  And  after  sixty  years 
of  trial,  no  discovery  has  been  made  of 
anything  desirable  to  be  done  by  public 
authority,  w^hich  there  has  not  been  pub- 
lic authority  somewhere  adequate  to  do. 

But  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  re- 
lation of  the  head  cfovernment  to  the  mem- 
bers,  and  to  weigh  the  central  against  the 
scattered  powers  of  the  system,  the  sub- 
ject takes  a  delicate  aspect  and  is  harder 
to  deal  with.  Nor  is  it  important  to  at- 
tempt exactness  here,  forasmuch  as  the 
numerous  innovations  that  have  been  al- 
ready made  in  the  State  constitutions 
under  the  question  of  the  original  suffi- 
ciency or  insufficiency  of  federal  strength 
as  compared  with  those  constitutions,  is  a 
matter  purely  speculative  and  conjectural. 
The  relative  condition  of  the  general  and 


special  economies  changes  of  course  with 
every  change  made  in  either.  That  they 
were  well  balanced  at  the  first  is  highly 
probable.  But  how  they  might  have 
worked  togfether  under  that  arrangement, 
had  it  been  left  undisturbed,  is  now  an 
inscrutable  problem. 

In  fact  the  subject  here  resolves  itself 
into  a  new^  topic,  and  we  pass  insensibly 
from  the  quantum  to  the  jurisdictional 
distribution  of  government  power ;  a  topic 
of  great  magnitude,  but  fortunately  in- 
volving small  difference  of  opinion  among 
intelligent  men,  and  therefore  easily  dis- 
patched. 

This  distribution,  as  made  by  our  pri- 
mary lawgivers  (and  still  substantially 
adhered  to  by  the  country)  was  partly 
functionary,  partly  territorial. 

In  point  of  function  it  divided  power 
into  three  branches  ;  legislative,  political- 
executive  and  judicial ;  each  to  be  kept  as 
distinctly  vested  as  possible  from  the  rest. 
The  early  State  constitutions  insisted  great- 
ly on  this  ;  a  great  deal  more  than  had 
been  done  before  in  any  known  govern- 
ment economy.  The  principle  w^as  im- 
portant as  inducing  a  very  useful  division 
of  administrative  labor ;  and  it  was  doubly 
important  in  a  conservative  point  of  view, 
to  keep  power  advised  of  its  own  legiti- 
mate pathway,  to  facilitate  the  popular 
inspection  of  it,  to  keep  it  from  accumula- 
ting unduly  in  particular  hands,  to  check 
it,  guard  it,  hem  it  in,  and  make  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  ambition  different.  The  legis- 
lature were  neither  to  interpret  nor  enforce 
the  laws  ;  the  President,  neither  to  make 
nor  interpret  them;  the  judges,  to  inter- 
pret only,  and  apply.  And  what,  in  this 
respect,  the  federal  government  was  in 
large  portrait,  the  State  governments  were 
the  same  in  miniature.  Power  was  to  be 
separated  everywhere  into  its  elements ; 
thus  avoiding  the  dangerous  ferment  of 
compounded  masses.  In  legislation,  it  is 
true,  a  qualified  veto  was  reserved  to  the 
chief  magistrate,  not  that  he  might  mix 
himself  up  at  pleasure  with  the  business 
of  the  legislative  houses ;  not  that  he 
might  undertake  to  forestall  their  action  by 
lecturing  messages,  and  then  send  every 
bill  back  that  did  not  suit  his  fancy  or  his 
partisan  feelings.  On  the  contrary,  it  w^as 
every  way  an  extraordinary  power,  and 
was  only  to  be  used  upon  occasions  equally 
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extraordinary.  Necessity  must  constrain 
the  use  of  it ;  or  otherwise  it  must  he 
dormant  as  the  crown  veto  has  done  in 
England  for  the  last  hundred  years  and 
more.  And  though,  in  reference  to  the 
treaty  laws  and  relations  of  the  country, 
the  federal  President  and  Senate  are 
placed  in  a  peculiar  attitude,  which  seems 
in  one  view  inconsistent  with  the  general 
jurisdictional  policy  of  the  system,  there 
are  reasons  that  at  once  explain  the 
anomaly,  and  show  it  to  be  harmless. 
The  President  is  the  organ  of  communica- 
tion with  foreign  governments,  and  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  best  informed  of 
what  is  proper  to  be  done  w^ith  them.  This 
explains  the  anomaly  of  his  participation  in 
the  treaty-making  power.  And  then  the 
foreign  bearing  of  that  power  places  it  be- 
yond the  verge  of  ordinary  ambition,  and 
shows  his  concern  in  it  to  be  one  from 
which  there  is  consequently  nothing  to 
fear. 

Territorial  jurisdiction  is  the  next  relief 
principle  that  has  been  resorted  to  in  the 
matter  of  an  otherwise  too  crowded  and 
confused  central  authority.  It  is  a  kind 
of  safety-valve  to  the  federal  boiler;  a 
thing  not  new  in  our  system,  but  made 
use  of  in  it  to  an  extent  of  which  there  is 
no  other  known  example ;  nor  can  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  principle,  applied  as  we 
apply  it,  be  easily  overrated.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly to  us  a  life  principle.  Other 
countries  know  nothing  practically  of  its 
American  utility.  England  has  her  shires 
and  townships,  but  no  larger  subdivisions. 
And  being  territorially  a  small  country, 
the  arrangement  may  be  adequate  to  her 
occasions,  especially  as  her  government, 
from  its  very  nature,  can  bear,  and  pro- 
bably requires,  a  more  centralizing  ten- 
dency of  things  than  would  be  safe  with 
us.  Our  policy  is  different.  We  are 
jealous  of  centralized  power.  **  Divide 
and  conquer,"  is  a  good  military  maxim. 
"  Divide  and  render  harmless,"  is  a  fair 
version  of  it  in  this  connection.  To  the 
small  districts  common  to  us  and  Eng- 
land for  the  dispatch  of  small  affairs,  we 
have  added  States — a  name  elsewhere 
equivalent  to  nations  —  covering  areas, 
in  our  case,  over  which  national  sover- 
eigns might  be  proud  to  reign.  These 
States,  indeed,  are  vested  with  immense 
masses   of  sovereign   power  in  the   way 


of  local  jurisdictions  ;  superintending  the 
minor  corporations  of  the  counties,  tow^n- 
ships,  cities,  villages,  within  their  respec- 
tive borders,  and  administrating  other  and 
larger  interests  of  untold  vaiiety  that  want 
aids  beyond  the  ability  of  those  corpora- 
tions to  furnish.  With  the  number  thirty 
for  a  multipher,  and  the  entire  business  of 
a  State  for  the  multiplicand,  we  might 
contrive  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  relief 
afforded  by  all  our  local  jurisdictions  to 
the  head  government  of  the  country. 
Without  some  regular  process  of  inquiry 
the  thing  is  inconceivable. 

And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  business 
done  is  an  exponent  of  power ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  that  is  drawn  off  from  the 
centre  so  is  this,  and  with  it  the  food  that 
ambition  feeds  upon,  or  at  least  hungers 
after  and  is  stimulated  by.  The  federal 
government  has  thus  a  clean  council-board 
for  the  transaction  of  its  own  peculiar  af- 
fairs, that  concern  the  nation  at  large. 
For  petty  demagogues,  instead  of  one 
centre  of  gathering  we  have  thirty.  And 
these  wretched  creatures  are  near  enough 
to  the  people  to  be  seen  and  watched ; 
while  the  more  dangerous  sharks  of  deep 
water  can  also  be  the  better  observed, 
even  at  the  distance  of  Washington,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  small  fry  are 
scattered,  and  the  monsters  show  at  full 
length.  At  any  rate,  the  distribution  of 
powder  and  business  here  referred  to  is 
real ;  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  most  characteristic,  most  mo- 
mentous features  of  our  general  frame- 
work. 

The  relative  dignity  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments, as  compared  with  the  Union,  is 
an  idle  question,  which  some  political 
idlers  have  occasionally  mooted.  A  con- 
test of  pride  betw^een  the  human  body 
and  its  members  were  about  as  reason- 
able. 

But  the  difference  of  scope  and  office 
between  the  federal  and  state  systems  is 
too  plain  to  go  unnoticed.  Let  not  the 
truth  of  the  matter  of  fact  be  deemed  an 
offense.  •  The  general  government  is  in 
absolute  terms  a  sovereign  State  ;  it  has 
national  power.  This  is  no  longer  predi- 
cable  of    the   local   oro-anizations.       The 

o 

officers  of  that  government  act  for  and 
represent  the  whole  people  of  the  republic  ; 
while  those  of  the  State  systems  serve  and 
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represent  the  people  of  their  respective 
States  o'lly.  The  Liws  of  the  two  econo- 
mies differ  in  like  manner.  They  differ 
also  in  settled  declarative  rank ;  for  the 
Constitution,  treaties  and  statutes  of  the 
United  Slates  are,  upon  the  very  highest 
evidence,  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land. 
In  which  respect  the  laws  of  the  States 
must  be  subordinate.  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
garded the  States  themselves  as  "  subordi- 
nate governments,"  and  so  called  tliem.''''"^ 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting  this 
gentleman's  political  philosophy,  but  his 
views  upon  the  present  point  are  too  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  some  of  his  letters  to  leave 
me  an  apology  for  passing  them  by  en- 
tirely. "  We  should  marshal  our  govern- 
ment," he  says  in  one  of  these  letters, 
"into  1st,  the  general  federal  republic,  for 
concerns  foreign  and  federal ;  2d,  that  of 
the  States,  for  what  relates  to  its  own 
citizens  exclusively ;  3d,  the  comity  re- 
publics, for  the  duties  and  concerns  of  the 
counties  ;  and  4th,  the  ward  republics,  for 
the  small  and  yet  numerous  and  interesting 
concerns  of  the  neighborhood.^'^  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  question  of  subordination 
is  quite  unembarrassed.  Let  the  States 
enjoy  their  powers  to  the  uttermost ;  but  let 
not  their  politicians  be  foolish  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  rule  of 
construction  to  be  applied  to  the  special 
grants  of  power  by  which  the  officers  of 
the  federal  economy  have  been  endowed. 
Some  will  have  it  that  they  must  be  taken 
strictly.  This,  however,  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  notion,  and  of  party  origin. 
The  founders  and  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors thought  otherwise.  It  is  true,  the 
powers  not  granted  are  retained  by  the 
people.  And  there  needed  no  record  of 
the  fact  to  show  it.  But  how  does  that 
affect  the  meanino^  of  the  actual  sfrants  ? 
And  why  are  these  to  be  narrowed  down 
to  limits  less  than  a  fair  liberal  criticism 
would  assign  to  them  ?  Is  it  because  the 
people  are  the  grantors  ?  Nay,  but  for 
whose  benefit  ?  Admit  the  people  have 
raised  the  trusts  of  all  federal  officers ; 


*  2  Writ.  442. 

\  I  have  lost  my  reference  for  this  passage, 
and  have  not  the  book  at  hand.  The  words  are 
taken  from  the  published  writings  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. 


have  they  not  done  it  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage exclusively  ?  And  so  to  every 
beneficial  purpose,  they  are  grantees  also. 
And  then  the  supposed  reason,  on  the 
one  hand,  for  interpreting  their  grants 
with  rigor,  is  counterbalanced  by  a  reason 
of  equal  force  on  the  other,  for  a  liberal 
and  generous  construction  of  them,  to  the 
end  that  the  people's  settlement  thus  made 
upon  themselves,  (the  language  is  profes- 
sional but  descriptive  and  true,)  may  not 
be  disappointed.  The  principle  is  one  of 
equitable  common  law.  And  it  is  the 
principle  which  ought  to  govern  in  the 
case.  Take  an  instance  ;  as  whether  the 
general  government,  under  a  power 
granted  in  broad  terms  for  regulating 
commerce,  can  by  implication  set  up  a 
banking  institution.  A  very  rigid  con- 
struction might  bar  the  means,  however 
desirable  the  end  ;  whereas,  a  liberal  one 
implies  the  power  of  the  means  for  the 
end's  sake.  And  so  of  other  pai'ticuiars. 
Ought  not  powers  granted  by  the  people 
in  trust /or  a  service  of  their  own  interests, 
to  be  made  the  most  of  that  the  terms  of 
grant  allow,  for  the  advancement  of  those 
interests  ?  Common  sense  answers  yes. 
The  common  law  answers  yes.  And  this, 
in  the  pure  virgin  period  of  our  politics, 
was  the  acknowledged  rule  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  a  word,  the  government  was  then 
regarded  not  only  as  a  whole  with  sepa- 
rately organized  parts,  but  a  whole  of 
which  the  general  and  particular  econo- 
mies v/ere  in  harmony  with  each  other ; 
being  alike  popular  in  design,  ahke  enti- 
tled to  respect  and  favor  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  powers  assigned  to  them.  The 
days  of  feud  in  the  political  family  of  head 
and  members,  had  not  yet  come ;  the 
days  of  stinting  rigor  towards  the  powers  of 
the  head,  and  of  comparative  indulgence  to 
those  of  the  m.embers,  were  not  foreseen, 
were  not  expected  to  come.  The  federal 
jurisdiction  was  indeed  limited  in  extent, 
because  the  interior  administration  of  the 
country  was  in  great  measure  withheld 
from  it ;  and  so  w^as  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States  limited,  because  the  entirety  of 
"  foreign  and  federal"  affiiirs  (to  use  a 
phrase  of  Mr.  Jefferson's)  was  placed  be- 
yond its  reach ;  but  neither  the  one  juris- 
diction nor  the  other  was  the  less  esteem- 
ed for  its  limit's  sake,  nor  were  these  lim- 
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its  straitened  at  all,  on  either  hand,  by 
narrow-minded  jealousy  or  fear.  Every- 
where the  object  in  view  was  public,  pop- 
ular, beneficial.  Every  whei-e  the  rule  of  in- 
terpretation was  liberalized  by  that  object. 

As,  therefore,  the  agencies  of  public 
life  were  not  to  be  throttled,  in  order  to 
keeping  them  out  of  mischief,  we  may 
now  advance  a  step  further  and  inquire  as 
to  the  measures  actually  resorted  to  for 
securing  thai  end. 

And  here  we  approach  those  smaller 
details  of  the  system  which,  however  ma- 
terial to  the  plan  and  polic}^  of  its  found- 
ers, and  however  anxiously  adjusted  by 
them  in  the  first  instance,  have  either 
been  looked  upon  by  later  lawgivers  as 
too  insignificant  for  a  question,  w^hen  the 
spirit  of  meddling  was  abroad,  or  too 
clearly  amiss  to  leave  that  spirit  unpro- 
voked ;  for  they  have  been  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  what  are  termed  our  modern  con- 
stitutional reforms. 

They  belong  mainly,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the 
state  economies,  (of  which  at  the  time  the 
Union  was  formed  there  Avere  thirteen,)  and 
relate,  first,  to  the  character  and  circumstan- 
ces by  which  it  was  supposed  that  candi- 
dates for  office  ought  to  be  distinguished  ; 
secondly,  to  the  mode  of  appointment  deem- 
ed most  likely  to  secure  a  fair  result ;  third- 
ly, to  the  qualifications  of  electors  where  the 
election  was  popular ;  fourthly,  to  the 
term  and  tenure  of  ofiice  when  attained  ; 
and  lastly,  to  some  further  means  of 
safety,  calculated  either  to  fortify  the  per- 
sonal virtue  and  fidelity  of  the  functionary 
in  the  execution  of  his  trust,  or  to  guard 
against  evil  from  his  misconduct  in  it. 

Two  of  the  primary  States  (Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island)  having  continued  to 
act  under  their  colonial  charter  until  long 
after  the  final  settlement  of  our  national 
polity,  the  evidence  of  what  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  was  in  general,  upon  mat- 
ters of  conservative  policy  such  as  are 
here  referred  to,  must  be  taken  from  the 
early  constitutions  of  the  other  eleven. 

1.  I  begin  with  the  conditions  of  eligi- 
bility to  the  higher  stations  of  the  State 
governments  as  shown  by  that  evidence. 

The  first  regular  constitvition  of  New 
Hampshire,  (adopted  in  1783,)  required 
that  the  governor,  to  be  properly  eligible 
as  such,  should  be  an  inhabitant  of  seven 
years'  standing,  possessed  of  an  estate  of 


£500,  half  freehold,  and  a  professor  of 
the  Protestant  religion  ;  that  senators 
(who  must  be  thirty  years  of  age)  should 
also  be  inhabitants  of  seven  yeai-s'  stand- 
ing, have  freeholds  of  £200  value,  and  be 
of  the  Protestant  religion;  and  that  lep- 
resentatives  in  the  lower  house  of  the  leg- 
islature, should  be  residents  of  two  years' 
standing,  have  property  equal  to  £100  in 
value,  half  freehold,  and  profess  the  same 
religion. 

By  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
(1*780)  the  governor  was  required  to  have 
a  seven  years'  residence,  and  a  freehold  of 
£1000;  a  senator's  residence  must  be 
five  years  at  least,  with  a  freehold  of 
£300,  or  a  personal  estate  of  £G00  ;  a 
representative  in  the  Assembly,  with  one 
year's  residence,  must  have  a  freehold  of 
£100,  or  a  £200  taxable  estate  of  some 
kind  ;  and  governor,  senator,  and  repre- 
sentative must  all  make  oath  that  thej^ 
were  believers  in  Christianity. 

The  constitution  of  New  York  (llll) 
required  the  governor  to  be  of  three  years' 
residence,  and  "  a  wise  and  discreet  free- 
holder ;"  the  senators  were  also  to  be 
"  freeholders  chosen  out  of  the  body  of 
the  freeholders."  Nothing  special  as  to 
the  other  house. 

In  New  Jersey,  by  the  constitution  of 
17*76,  the  Senate  (then  called  *'the  Legis- 
lative Council")  was  to  consist  of  persons 
who  had  been  for  one  year  residents, 
''and  worth  at  least  £1000  proclamation 
money  ;"  members  of  Assembly  with  the 
same  length  of  residence,  must  be  "  worth 
£500  proclamation  money." 

In  Pennsylvania  (1776)  it  was  provided 
that  members  of  Assembly  should  be  men 
who  had  resided  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties for  two  years,  and  that  they  should 
make  oath  to  their  belief  in  God's  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  divine  authenticity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  No  similar  provision  as 
to  other  branches  of  the  government,  and 
no  property  qualification  beyond  that  of 
having  paid  taxes.  There  was,  however, 
to  be  in  this  State  a  Council  of  Censors, 
chosen  every  seven  years,  to  inquire 
whether  the  Constitution  had  been  violated, 
and  whether  either  the  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  q;overnment  had 
been  guilty  of  usurpation ;  with  power 
also,  if  need  be,  to  call  a  convention  for 
reform. 
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By  the  constitution  of  Delaware  (IVYG) 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  were  to  consist 
of  freeholders,  and  both  they  and  the 
governor  (indeed,  all  persons  admitted  to 
public  trusts)  were  to  subscribe  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity. 

The  Maryland  constitution  (IWG)  pro- 
vided "  that  a  person  of  wisdom,  expe- 
rience, and  virtue,  should  be  chosen  gov- 
ernor," being  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a 
resident  of  five  years'  standing,  "  and  hav- 
ing within  the  state  real  and  personal 
property  above  the  value  of  £5000,  where- 
of at  least  £1000  to  be  real  estate."  It 
provided  further,  that  senators  must  be 
twenty -five  years  of  age,  three  years  re- 
sident, and  possessing  ''  real  and  personal 
property  above  the  value  of  £1000; 
while  delegates  to  the  other  house  of  the 
legislature  were  to  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  one  year  resident,  and  with  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  £500  each.  There 
was  an  executive  council  besides  of  *'  the 
most  sensible,  discreet,  and  experienced 
men,"  twenty-five  years  old,  three  years 
resident,  with  freeholds  of  £1000  value; 
and  all  these  various  officers  were  to  sub- 
scribe a  declaration  of  Christianity. 

In  Virginia  (17 7 6,)  the  Senate  were 
required  to  be  "  resident  freeholders"  of 
the  district,  and  of  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.  The  other  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture must  be  freeholders  of  their  respective 
counties. 

The  constitution  of  North  Carolina 
(1776)  admitted  none  to  be  governor  till 
he  was  thirty  years  old,  five  years  re- 
sident, and  had  a  freehold  of  £1000  value ; 
no  one  to  be  a  senator  without  one  year's 
residence  and  £300  freehold ;  nor  any 
to  be  of  the  other  house  without  a  year's 
residence  and  £100  freehold. 

In  South  Carolina  (1778)  the  governor 
was  required  to  be  a  resident  of  ten  years' 
standing,  to  have  a  freehold  estate  of 
£10,000,  clear  of  debt,  and  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant Christian ;  his  council  were  to  be  of 
like  estate  and  religion,  with  five  years'  resi- 
dence; senators  must  have  freeholds  of 
the  value  of  £2000,  with  actual  residence  ; 
or,  if  non-residents,  their  freeholds  must 
be  £7000,  and  they  must  also  be  Protest- 
ant Christians  ;  but  it  was  enough  for  re- 
presentatives in  the  Assembly,  that  they 
should  be  Protestants  of  three  years'  re- 
sidence. 


By  the  constitution  of  Georgia  (1777) 
the  governor  Avas  to  have  a  residence  of 
three  years,  and  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature of  at  least  one.  The  members  of 
these  houses  were  also  required  to  be 
Protestant  Christians,  and  owners  of  "  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  "  each,  or 
property  of  some  kind  *'  to  the  amount  of 
£250." 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  early  pat- 
riots, as  to  the  kind  of  men  who  were  most 
likely  to  be  fit  for  employments  of  the 
higher  political  grades.  They  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  repose  entirely  on  the  unassisted 
discretion  of  the  people  in  filling  such  em- 
ployments. The  people  would  of  course 
mean  well,  but  they  might  act  without  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  persons  they 
were  voting  for,  or  might  be  misled.  It 
was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  draw 
a  line  enclosing  all  the  ground  of  prudent 
suffrage,  as  regarded  the  men  to  be  voted 
for,  and  shutting  out  persons  of  immature 
age  and  inexperience,  or  who  had  not  re- 
sided long  enough  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods  to  be  generally  known,  or 
were  destitute  of  the  evidence  that  prop- 
erty gives,  as  well  of  personal  virtue  and 
intelligence,  as  of  felt  interest  in  the  coun- 
try's welfare  and  prosperity.  Governors 
and  senators,  it  was  considered,  should  be 
at  least  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
old,  and  should  have  been  for  some  years 
established  in  the  districts  were  they  were 
candidates,  so  that  every  elector  might  be 
acquainted  with  their  merits  or  demerits. 
Nearly  all  the  States  thought  it  advisable 
that  candidates  for  office  should  also  give 
a  pledge  of  Christian  faith,  to  show  yet 
farther  that  they  were  trustworthy.  And 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union  there  was 
but  a  single  State  (Pennsylvania)  that  did 
not  insist  upon  the  security  of  a  property 
qualification,  before  they  would  admit  an 
individual  of  any  name  or  character  into 
the  upper  provinces  of  the  public  service. 
For  even  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
are  understood  to  have  concurred  in  this 
rule,  though  under  charter  governments. 
Not  that  every  governor,  or  every  member 
of  an  executive  council,  was  required  in 
terms  to  be  a  man  of  property.  These 
officers  were  in  some  cases  appointed  by 
the  legislative  houses ;  and  it  was  then 
deemed  sufficient  to  confine  the  express 
provision,  as  to  property  qualifications,  to 
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those  houses.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  with  the  Board  of 
Censors,  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  a 
substitute  for  everything  else. 

2.  Concerning  the  patronage  of  State 
appointments,    there   has   been  from   the 
first  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  coun- 
try vrith  regard  to  legislative  agents.  They 
have  always  been  appointed  by  popular 
election.     As  to  executive  agents,   (in  the 
poUtical    department      as     distinguished 
from   that  of  the  courts,)   there   has  not 
been  the  same  unanimity;    but  in    early 
times  the  appointment  was  for  the  most 
part  devolved  upon  the  legislative  houses. 
This  was  done   in  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,   Maryland,   and  several 
other  States,  under  the  primary  constitu- 
tions.    Which  is  the  better  way,  so  far  as 
regards  the  well  filling  of  the   executive 
chair,  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but  the  people 
may  think  it  a  point  of  liberty  to  choose 
their  own  chief  masfistrate,  as  well  as  their 
law-makers,  and  no  serious  objection  seems 
to  be  in  the  way. 

Next  in  order   are  the  judges.     Who 
shall  appoint  them  ?     The  early  constitu- 
tions say,  not  the  people,  but  the  more 
prominent  ministers  of  the  political  govern- 
ment whom  the  people  elect,  that  is,  the 
governor   and    senate,  or   the  two  legis- 
lative  houses,  with  or   without  the  gov- 
ernor's concurrence.     In  New  Hampshire 
the  two  houses  did  it  under  the  first  organ- 
izing act  of  1776,  and  the  governor    and 
council  under  the    constitution  of    1783. 
In   Massachusetts   it    was   done   by   the 
governor,  "by  and  with  the   advice  and 
consent"  of  the   executive   council.       In 
New  York  there  was  a  special  council  of 
four  senators,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
ercising the  appointing  power,  and  judicial 
appointments  were  made  by  the  governor, 
*'  by  and  with  their  advice  and  consent." 
In  New  Jersey  the  two  houses  chose  the 
judges ;     in   Pennsylvania,   the  governor 
and  council ;    in  Delaware,  the    governor 
and  assembly;    in  Maryland,   the  gover- 
nor  and  council ;     in   Virginia,   the    two 
houses  on  joint  ballot ;  in  North  Carolina, 
the  same ;  in  South  Carolina,  the  same ; 
in  Georgia,  as  I  apprehend,  (though  the 
constitution  is  not  explicit,)  the  same. 

Thus  the  notion  of  an  election  of  judges 
by  the  people  was  unheard  of.  Judicial 
quahfications  were  peculiar.     The  people 
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could  form  no  just  conception  of   them. 
At  the  same  time  the  judicial  office  was 
not  political   in  the  vulgar    sense  of  the 
term,  and  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from 
it  in  the  way  of  political  mischief.     Suf- 
ficient reasons,  one  would  think,  for  placing 
so  important  a   trust  of  patronage  in  the 
hands  best  capable  of  discharging  it  well. 
In  like  manner  the  great  mass  of  inferior 
civil  offices  were  also  left  by  the  people  to 
be  filled  by  persons  in  the  government, 
more  competent  to  the  duty  than  them- 
selves.''^     Attorneys     general,    solicitors 
general,    surveyors    general,     secretaries, 
treasurers,  controllers,  surrogates,  justices 
of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  a  fry 
of  others,  all  had  their  appointments    at 
second-hand,   from  public    agents  of  the 
people.      It    saved   the   people   trouble, 
and  it  promoted  their  interests,  without  a 
particle  of  danger  to  liberty  in  any  quar- 
ter.    At  any  rate,   such   was  the   policy 
of  those  times.      Indeed,   not  only  civil 
functionaries  were  appointed  in  this  man- 
ner,   but    general    and    field   officers   of 
militia  likewise. 

The  truth  is,  liberty  has  no  concern 
in  the  matter,  beyond  the  choice  of  the 
two  legislative  houses.  To  control  the 
head  is  to  control  the  body.  Enough  for 
the  people  at  all  events,  to  have  both  the 
legislature  and  the  chief  executive  direct- 
ly dependent  on  then*  votes. 

3.  But  who  of  the  great  popular  mass 
were  to  be  personally  the  electors  of  the 
chief  magistrate  and  the  legislature  ? 
for  all  could  not  be  indiscriminately  ad- 
mitted to  that  perilous  function.  Some 
were  insane,  and  some  were  desperately 
wicked  ;  some  would  sell  their  votes,  and 
some  their  country,  if  they  could.  Voting 
is  an  intelligent  act,  or  ought  to  be  ;  and 
it  is  a  most  responsible  moral  act.  Ob- 
serve, it  is  of  no  value  by  itself  to  the 
performer.  It  gives  him  no  pleasure ;  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  property ;  labor  can- 
not take  it  for  wages ;  hunger  cannot  feed 
upon  it ;  wealth  cannot  lay  it  up  in  store- 

*  "  En  Virginie,"  says  an  old  waiter  in  a  book 
of  "  Researches  "  that  lately  fell  under  my  obser- 
vation, "  le  peuple  ne  s'est  pas  reserve  d'autre 
election  que  celle  du  corps  legislatif ;  car  il  est 
persuade,  et  je  crois  avec  raison,  que  la  masse 
des  habitans  d'un  grand  etat  ne  pent  connaitre 
le  merite  particulier  des  personnes  les  plus 
propres  a  remplir  les  fonctions  des  dififerentes 
charges." 
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houses  for  future  use.  It  is  a  naked  act, 
which  nothing  but  a  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment can  put  in  any  man's  power,  and 
of  which  the  power  cannot  even  come 
from  thence  but  upon  a  trust  that  does 
not  permit  it  to  rest  in  the  receiver  as  his 
own.  He  is,  therefore,  a  trusted  agent 
in  the  whole  matter.  He  fills  an  office, 
which  his  country  honors  him  with,  not 
for  his  benefit  in  particular,^  but  for  hers  in 
general.  So  that  claims  to  the  franchise 
are  quite  out  of  the  question.  And  the 
pretense,  so  often  and  so  childishly  utter- 
ed during  the  progress  of  our  history, 
that  such  and  such  a  man  was  entitled  to 
be  a  voter,  or  that  he  ought  in  justice  to 
be  one,  though  not  legally  qualified,  is 
strangely  futile. 

Well,  then,  the  fathers  had  a  right  to 
do  as  in  their  judgment  the  well-being 
of  the  country  required.  And  acting  on 
tliis  principle,  they  gave  the  franchise  of 
the  polls,  not  to  everybody,  nor  to  the  half, 
or  even  a  fourth  part,  of  the  popular 
multitude,  but  only  to  persons  answering 
a  particular  description,  which  it  was 
hoped  might  include  the  best  informed 
and  most  virtuous  and  independent  por- 
tion of  society,  while  it  would  shut  out 
persons  of  a  less  enlightened  or  less  reli- 
able character. 

There  was  some  vanity  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  diflferent  States  upon  the  sub- 
ject, They  were  uniform  in  prijiciple, 
however,  with  not  more  than  one  excep- 
tion that  I  know  of,  in  a  point  of  conse- 
quence. The  age  of  competency  for 
voting  was  fixed  at  twenty-one  years. 
[N'ot  that  younger  persons  might  not  often 
be  posseissed  of  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  judgment  fqj  the  purpose,  but  be- 
cause the  majority  of  minors  would  not 
be  likely  to  possess  them,  and  a  general 
I'ule  was  necessary.  The  condition  of  a 
short  local  residence  was  imposed,  say 
from  six  to  twelve  months.  Not  that 
persons  from  beyond  the  county  line 
would  in  all  cases  be  deficient  in  intelli- 
gence and  trustworthiness  for  the  duty, 
but  because  it  was  thought  best  in  gen- 
eral that  they  should  know  and  be  known 
in  the  neighborhood.  And  wiiat  is 
more  remarkable,  there  was  a  further 
condition  added,  to  the  effect  that  every 
elector  must  have  a  stake  in  the  country 
(aoad  for  the  most  part  it  must  lie  witl^iA 


the  county  where  he  used  his  privilege) 
in  the  shape  of  property.  Generally 
speaking,  this  stake  must  be  a  freehold, 
though  the  alternation  of  personal  estate 
was  deemed  admissible  in  some  places. 
With  the  single  exception,  I  believe,  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  whole  Union  was  of  one 
mind  as  to  this  characteristic  circum- 
stance, of  holding  a  property  qualification 
indispensable.  Even  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  under  their  colonial  charters, 
concurred  in  it.  The  amounts  specified 
were  different  in  different  places,  and  each 
State  had  its  own  form  of  words  to  ex- 
press the  intent.  I  have  not  the  New 
Hampshire  constitution  of  1783  now  be- 
fore me.  In  Massachusetts,  the  rule  was, 
'"a  freehold  estate  within  the  common- 
wealth, of  the  annual  income  of  three 
pounds,  or  any  estate  of  the  value  of 
sixty  pounds."  In  New  York,  it  was 
"  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds 
within  the  county,"  or  a  leasehold  *'  of 
the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings,"  pro- 
vided the  voter  should  also  "  have  been 
rated  and  actually  paid  taxes  to  the 
State."  In  New  Jersey,  "  fifty  pounds 
proclamation  money "  was  to  be  the 
measure  of  competency.  In,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  have  paid  taxes  was  enough, 
"  providied  always  that  the  sons  of  free- 
holders should  be  allowed  to  vote,  al- 
though they  had  not  paid  taxes."  This 
was  shaving  close.  By  the  constitution 
of  Maryland  it  was  declared,  *'  that  every 
man  having  property  in,  a  common  inter- 
est with,  and  attachment  to,  the  com- 
munity, ought  to  have  a  righfe  of  suf- 
frage ;"  which  right  was  thereupon  given 
to  actual  residents,  "  havino;  freeholds  of 
five  acres  of  land "  in  their  respective 
counties,  or  possessing  "  property  in  the 
state  above  the  value  of  thirty  pounds," 
connected  with  a  county  residence  *'  of 
one  whole  year  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion "  in  which  they  might  claim  a  suf- 
frage. Virginia  is  understood  to  have 
agreed  in  practice  with  the  other  States, 
but  the  constitution  merely  says  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  "to  remain  as  at  present," 
and  I  have  not  fownd  the  law  containing 
the  particulars.  In  North  Carolina,  the 
vote  for  senators  depended  on  *'  a  free- 
hold of  fifty  acres  of  land,"  while  as  to 
members  of  the  other  house  no  similar 
rule  existed.     In  South  Carolina,  "every 
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free  white  man,  who  acknowledged  the 
being  of  a  God,  and  beheved  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,"  and 
who  also  "  had  a  freehold  of  at  least  fifty- 
acres  of  land,  or  a  town  lot,  and  had  been 
been  legally  seised  and  possessed  of  the 
same  for  six  months  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion "  when  he  claimed  his  franchise, 
'*  or  had  paid  a  tax  the  preceding  year,  or 
was  taxable  the  present  year,  at  least 
six  months  previous  to  such  election,  in  a 
sum  equal  to  the  tax  on  fifty  acres  of 
land,"  was  held  a  duly  qualified  elector. 
And  in  Georgia,  a  man  was  such  an  elec- 
tor, who  was  of  lawful  age  and  had  re- 
sided six  months  in  the  State,  provided 
he  was  ''  possessed,  in  his  own  right,  of 
ten  pounds  value,  and  liable  to  pay  tax  in 
the  State,  or  was  of  any  mechanic  trade." 
Such  are  all  the  facts  of  the  case  in  this 
aspect  of  it. 

Not  only  therefore  was  it  deemed  expe- 
dient to  have  men  of  property  to  represent 
the  people  of  the  States  in  their  local  gov- 
ernments, but  even  the  electoral  franchise 
was  regarded  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  anj^ 
but  citizens  of  some  little  substance.  And 
though  the  rule  of  looking  to  property 
qualifications  for  the  safe  vesting  of  this 
franchise,  must  of  course  have  often  shut 
out  wise  and  meritorious  persons  from  the 
trust  it  involved,  that  evil  was  supposed 
to  be  doubly  compensated  by  the  concur- 
rent good,  of  excluding  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  dependent,  vagrant,  profligate  indi- 
viduals along  with  them.  So  at  any  rate  the 
fathers  judged  ;  and  the  matter  was  all  im- 
portant. Beyond  a  question,  the  charac- 
ter of  our  electorships  is  vital  to  the  coun- 
try's hopes.  There  may  be  other  things 
that  are  thus  vital ;  this  is  not  the  less  so. 
Few  communities  upon  earth  are  capable 
of  self-government.  Why  ?  Because  they 
have  not  the  material  for  sound  elector- 
ships. The  grand  secret  lies  here.  And 
will  it  be  doubted  that  there  was  in  the 
early  population  of  this  country  a  very 
considerable  mixture  of  corrupt  ingre- 
dients? or  that  electoral  corru?ption  was 
as  dangerous  in  America  as  elsewhere  ? 
What  alternative  then  but  to  Vest  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  polls  in  the  hands  of  the 
better  sort  if  possible  ?  I  stay  not  now  to 
vindicate  the  means  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  was  not  the  purpose  right  ? 
Nay  more,  was  not  the  means,  however 


unreasonable  in  the  ej^es  of  later  politicians, 
effectual  to  a  good  degree  in  matter  of  his- 
torical fact? 

4.  The  terms  and  tenures  of  official  life, 
as  settled  by  the  first  lawgivers,  come 
next  before  us.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  object  in  view,  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject in  the  three  instances  of  governors, 
senators,  and  judges.  Members  of  tlie 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  hold  almost 
univ^ersally  for  a  single  year  only. 

By  the  first  regular  constitution  of  New- 
Hampshire,  the  governor  and  senate  wene 
to  be  chosen  annually,  but  judges  were  to 
hold  their  offices  "  during  good  behavior." 
In  Massachusetts,  just  the  same.  In  New 
York,  the  governor's  term  was  fixed  at 
three  years,  that  of  senators  at  four,  and 
the  judicial  tenure  was  by  good  behavior, 
determinable  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
In  New  Jersey,  the  governor  and  senate 
were  to  be  annually  chosen,  and  the  term 
of  the  judges  was  to  seven  years.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  governor's  term  was  one 
year,  senators  were  to  hold  for  three 
years,  and  judges  for  seven.  In  Dela- 
ware, the  governor's  term  was  three  years> 
that  of  senators  three,  and  that  of  the 
judges  during  good  behavior.  In  Mary- 
land, the  governor  held  for  one  year  onty, 
senators  for  five,  and  judges  (as  also  the 
attorney  general)  during  good  behavior. 
In  Virginia,  the  governor  was  chosen  for 
three  years,  the  senate  for  one,  and  judges 
held  for  life  or  good  behavior.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  terms  of  the  governor  and 
senators  were  one  year  only,  those  of  the 
judges  during  good  behavior.  In  South 
Carolina,  the  governor  and  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  were  appointed  biennially, 
the  judges  during  good  behavior.  By  tliB 
Georgia  constitution,  the  governor  and 
senate  were  to  hold  for  one  year,  but  the 
tenure  of  the  judicial  office  was  not  speci- 
fied in  that  instrument.  In  brief,  three 
governors  held  for  tjiree  years  each,  one 
for  two,  and  the  rest  for  one ;  there  wa^ 
one  senatorial  term  of  five  years,  on<e  of 
four,  two  of  three,  one  of  two,  and  six  of 
but  one;  and  of  the  eleven  re^ularlv 
formed  States,  eight  put  then-  judges  upon 
a  tenure  of  good  behavior,  two  gave  them 
terms  of  seven  years,  and  as  to  the  remain- 
ing one,  the  constitution  is  inexplicit.  So 
that  we  may  fairly  say  the  sentiment  of 
the  countrv  was  divided  between  one  and 
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tliree  years  as  regarded  the  proper  term 
for  a  chief  magistrate,  between  one  and 
five  years  for  the  senatorial  office,  while  in 
reference  to  judges  it  was  nearly  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  hfe  terms,  with  a  tenure 
of  good  behavior. 

5.  There  is  scarce  room  for  further  par- 
ticulars of  tbe  conservative  policy  of  the 
fathers,  in  regard  to  public  power  and  the 
dangers  attending  it.  I  will  barely  touch 
upon  a  few. 

And  first,  religion — the  pure  principles 
of  evangelical  Christianity  ;  of  which  near 
«11  the  primary  States  made  striking  recog- 
nition, and  even  insisted  upon  it,  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  to  office,  that  their  ser- 
vants in  political  life  should  do  the  same. 
The  people  required  that  evidence,  along 
with  others,  that  the  men  they  voted  for 
were  honest  and  would  be  faithful.  Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
■Georgia,  seven  States  of  the  regularly  con- 
stituted eleven,  were  imperative  in  this, 
and  others  went  close  to  the  mark.  Sects 
and  establishments  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Christianity  in  general,  the  religion 
of  the  country's  morals,  was  the  thing  they 
wanted.  The  only  doubt  is,  whether  it 
was  possible  to  make  sure  of  the  object  in 
that  way. 

Again,  it  was  specially  inserted  in  num- 
bers of  those  early  constitutions,  that  per- 
sons selected  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, must  be  "  wise,  virtuous,  discreet'^ 
men,  ^'men  of  experience,''^  the  best  that 
could  be  found.  The  same  object  was  in 
view  here  as  before.  And  two  things  are, 
I  think,  implied:  one,  that  of  all  safe- 
g-uards  against  abuse,  the  solid  worth  of 
those  who  were  to  have  the  power  of  com- 
mitting it,  was  most  to  be  relied  on  ;  the 
other,  that  in  taking  such  pains  to  bring 
men  of  great  personal  fitness  and  compe- 
tency into  public  life,  it  was  intended  that 
they  should  use  the  power  of  their  stations 
according  to  their  own  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, undisturbed  from  any  quarter. 
Persons  of  such  eminent  qualities  could 
not  be  wanted  for  electoral  tools. 

Thirdly,  various  oaths  were  also  required 
to  be  taken  by  the  officers  of  government ; 
especially,  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  State.  To  which  in 
some  cases  was  added,  an  oath  of  abjura- 
tion, not  only  as  to  Great  Britain,  but  as 


to  **  every  other  foreign  power  whatsoever, 
political  or  ecclesiastical.^^ 

I  remark  further,  as  not  undeserving  of 
notice,  the  negative  fact  that  written  bills 
of  rights  were  not  as  common  once  as 
they  are  now.  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  North  Car- 
olina (five  out  of  thirteen)  had  them  ;  the 
other  eight  had  them  not,  and  yet  con- 
trived to  get  on  as  well  as  their  neighbors, 
and  to  keep  as  clear  probably  of  all  man- 
ner of  oppression. 

I  mention  also,  in  this  connection,  that 
momentous  subject,  the  common  law,  the 
largest,  most  enduring,  best  bill  of  rights, 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  It  is  the 
largest,  because  including  all  the  rights 
that  ever  were  enumerated  in  a  written 
document,  and  a  great  many  more ;  the 
most  enduring,  because  incorporated  with 
the  intelligent  moral  sense  of  the  people, 
and  so  living  in  their  spiritual  life ;  the 
best,  because  the  best  known,  the  most 
available,  the  truest  to  nature,  and  the 
readiest  in  practice.  Would  to  heaven  the 
people  felt  as  they  ought,  the  importance 
of  the  common  law  to  their  great  interest, 
their  liberty.  Numbers  of  the  primary 
constitutions  put  in  strong  language  the 
right  of  all  men  to  enjoy  forever  this  por- 
tion of  their  civil  economy.  There  were 
no  prejudices  against  it  in  those  days.  On 
the  contrary,  it  and  liberty  were  regarded 
as  twin  beings  ;  born  together,  bred  to- 
gether, and  holding  on  their  way  together, 
in  indissoluble  fraternity. 

One  other  particular  shall  close  the  list. 
The  amending  of  constitutions  has  become 
a  vast  business  in  our  time.  The  fathers 
neither  intended  nor  foresaw  this.  As  to 
conventions  for  the  purpose,  only  three 
of  the  States,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Georgia,  hinted  at  such  a  thing.  Mas- 
sachusetts, making  a  new  experiment  in 
the  art  of  policy,  thought  prudent  to  say, 
"  that  the  General  Court  which  should  be 
in  A.  D.  1795,  should  issue  precepts"  for 
taking  the  sense  of  the  people  "on  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  revising  the 
constitution."  And  *'  if  it  should  appear 
that  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  voters 
throughout  the  State  were  in  favor  of  such 
revision,"  a  convention  might  be  called. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  strange  topic  of  the 
Council  of  Censors  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested the  thought  of  placing  an  equally 
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strange  power  in  tlieir  hands ;  and  they 
were  thereupon  authorized  to  call  a  con- 
vention, "if  there  should  appear  to  them  an 
absolute  necessity  of  amending  any  article 
of  the  constitution,  explaining  such  as 
might  be  thought  not  clearly  expressed, 
or  adding;  such  as  w^ere  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  happiness  of 
the  people."  The  language  of  the  Geor- 
gia constitution  was  to  the  purpose  that 
no  change  should  be  made  therein,  "  with- 
out j!9e/iiiow5 //"om  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
ties, the  petition  from  each  county  to  be 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  voters^  When 
all  this  should  be  done,  a  convention  might 
be  called. 

Let  these  three  cases  go  for  what  they 
are  worth ;  and  now  for  three  more  in  a 
different  style. 

The  constitution  of  Delaware,  after  de- 
claring that  certain  specified  parts  of  it 
**  ought  never  to  be  violated,"  (meaning 
altered,)  "  on  any  pretense  whatever," 
added  as  follows  :  *'  No  other  part  of  this 
constitution  shall  be  altered,  changed,  or 
diminished,  without  the  consent  of  five 
parts  in  seven  of  the  Assembly,  and  seven 
members  of  the  Lesfislatiye  Council."  In 
Maryland,  it  was  decreed  that  there  should 
be  no  change  of  the  constitution,  *'  unless 
a  bill "  for  the  purpose  ''  should  pass  the 
General  Assembly,  and  be  published  at 
least  three  months  before  a  new  election, 
and  should  be  confirmed  by  the  General 
Assembly  after  a  new  election  of  dele- 
gates, in  the  first  session  after  such  new 
election."  In  South  Carolina,  it  was  re- 
solved "  that  no  part  of  the  constitution 
should  be  altered  without  a  notice  of 
ninety  daj^s  being  previously  given ;  nor 
should  any  part  of  it  be  changed  without 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

Let  these  also  go  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

The  eight  remaining  States  have  left  us 
no  record  of  what  they  thought  upon  the 
subject.  I  infer  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
less  there  was  said  about  it  the  better. 
Such  was  doubtless  the  general  tone  of 
the  pubhc  mind.  There  had  been  enough 
of  revolution  to  make  rest  desirable ; 
enough  of  confusion  and  trouble  to  endear 
the  prospect  of  repose. 

Such  were  the  States  at  first.    And  now 


for  a  glance  at  their  union,  with  reference 
to  the  period  of  its  formation. 

At  that  period,  the  Mississippi  was  our 
western  boundary ;  the  British  provinces 
lay  adjacent  to  us  on  the  north,  the  At- 
lantic on  the  east,  and  we  fell  far  short  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  So 
that  as  to  territorial  extent,  the  relation  of 
a  single  State  to  the  Union  was  according 
to  the  ratio  of  its  own  area  to  the  contents 
of  this  outline.  And  I  hold  it  demon- 
strable that,  in  fair  construction,  such 
relation  was  to  be  permanent.  There  was 
no  power  vested  anywhere  to  alter  it — an 
all-important  truth,  if  truth  it  be ;  and  I 
shall  not  forget  to  speak  of  it  hereafter, 
when  I  have  more  room  and  time. 

There  were  other  relations  springing  out 
of  that.  Relative  consequence  was  one. 
The  States  could  not  be  enlarged.  If, 
then,  the  Union  might  be,  and  this  at  the 
pleasure  of  its  government,  what  w^as  to 
protect  the  individual  States  from  sinking, 
by  and  by,  to  comparative  insignificance, 
while  federal  power  would  be  growing  to 
excess  at  their  cost  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  this  power  was  in 
some  respects  dependent  on  State  action. 
The  personal  organization  of  the  federal 
system  was  placed  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  States  in  the  matter  of  elec- 
torships. Had  it  been  foreseen  that  the 
conservative  views  and  measures  of  the 
early  patriots,  in  this  respect,  were  soon 
to  be  abandoned,  and  universal  suffrage 
introduced,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  precau- 
tions might  have  been  taken  to  preserve 
that  system  in  some  measure  from  the 
consequences.  But  as  things  now  stand, 
the  State  electorships  determine  every- 
thing. The  head  and  members  are  in  one 
boat,  and  the  members  have  the  helm. 

In  regard  to  patronage,  the  Union  gov- 
ernment was  formed  upon  nearly  one 
model  with  the  primary  States.  The 
chief  executive  and  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress were  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
and  the  Senate  by  the  State  legislatures. 
Most  other  officers  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  Senate.  So  tliat 
the  infiuence  growing  out  of  the  patronage 
of  appointments  was  fairly  distributed 
between  the  federal  and  State  o-overnr 
ments,  each  taking  share  according  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  its  dominion. 

The  tenure  of  the  judicial  office,  as  ft 
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aifects  the  general  standing  and  reputation 
of  the  bench,  affects  also,  incidentally,  the 
consideration  in  ^Yhich  the  State  itself  is 
held.  And  in  this  respect,  again,  the 
uniformity  of  the  federal  and  State  con- 
stitutions brought  the  national  and  local 
governments  into  circumstances  of  sym- 
pathy and  common  advantage. 

In  short,  except  the  question  of  the 
right  of  the  head  government  to  aggran- 
dize itself  by  territorial  acquisitions  from 


abroad,  I  do  not  see  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  its  structure  calculated  to  work 
injuriously  or  unharmoniously  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  States,  as  such.  And  al- 
though that  question  has  had  practice  to 
give  it  countenance,  I  hope  to  show  that 
it  has  countenance  from  nothing  in  the 
Constitution,  so  that  the  harmony  of  the 
federal  and  State  systems  was  at  first 
complete. 


SONNET, 


The  weary  sun  his  parting  ray  hath  shed. 

Stealthy  and  still  the  dews  of  twilight  fall 

On  blossomed  shrub,  and  tree,  and  flowery  bed, 

That  yield  their  odors  to  the  silent  call. 

The  field-flowers  shut  their  soft,  submissive  leaves ; 

Trembling,  in  tears,  they  hang  the  heavy  head, 

While  up  the  balmy  breath  of  incense  heaves, 

Along  the  afiluent  air  luxurious  spread. 

So,  when  the  sun  of  hope  hath  sunken  low. 

And  drooping  life  of  grief  oppressive  tells. 

All  outward  beauty  bowed  with  weight  of  woe, 

Inly,  a  stronger  aspiration  swells. 

Where  night  and  tears  and  heaviness  have  been, 

Rise  richer  odors  from  the  soul  within. 
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KAVANAGH.* 


The  custom  of  annoimcino^  a  book  lono^ 
before  its  appearance,  is  better  for  the 
publisher  than  for  the  author.  It  for- 
wards the  sale  of  a  popular  writer's  book, 
but  is  often  detrimental  to  its  success, 
since  when  disappointment  ensues,  it  is 
apt  to  be  in  near  proportion  to  the  over- 
excited anticipation. 

Of  Mr.  Longfellow's  former  prose 
works,  "  Outre  Mer"  was  the  most  ex- 
tensively circulated  and  read.  The  Ro- 
mance of  "  Hyperion,"  if  not  a  failure,  at 
least  sufficiently  testified  that  in  sucll  at- 
tempts he  is  less  felicitous  than  in  his 
vocation  of  poet.  The  appearance  of 
"  Kavanagh,"  nevertheless,  was  anticipated 
with  pleasure. 

Although  its  construction  is  meagre, 
the  narrative  has  a  pleasant  easy  motion, 
and  carries  one  along  like  a  low  hung  ve- 
hicle, without  fatigue,  as  without  the  ex- 
hilaration of  more  active  exercise.  We 
pursue  our  journey  through  an  agreeable 
country,  with  attractive  scenery  round 
about,  but  feel  no  eagerness  to  arrive  at 
its  conclusion,  and  would  not  unwillingly 
rest  at  any  point  by  the  way,  for  variety's 
sake. 

The  story  has  no  plot,  and  little  action 
or  arrangement,  but  its  character  is  marked 
by  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  the  author 
has  a  fine  artist-like  method  of  placing 
graphically  before  us  whatever  object  or 
group  he  may  have  in  hand.  The  style 
exhibits  all  his  accustomed  elegance  ;  the 
diction  is  tasteful  and  appropriate.  There 
is  scarcely  a  page  that  is  not  redeemed 
from  insipidity  by  some  description  gro- 
tesque or  poetical — some  suggestive 
thought,  or  truthful  exemplification  of 
character  and  life  ;  but  scarely  an  instance 
occurs  of  deeply  moving  expression,  and 
but  one  incident  of  a  stirring  and  passion- 
ate nature. 

There  are  few  touches  of  the  dramatic, 
and   the  stream  of    narration  runs    ever 


smoothly  and  monotonously.  The  whole 
is  strongly  imitative.  Richter,  Dickens, 
and  Lamartine  are,  by  turns,  brought  to 
our  remembrance ;  the  former  being  evi- 
dently the  master,  and  Quintus  Fixlein 
the  favorite  model. 

Like  Richter,  our  author  would  express 
beauty  and  sublimity,  poetry  and  moral- 
ity, from  the  common  elements  of  life  ; 
but  turning  up  the  s©il  he  presents  its 
loose  aspect  without  reaching  the  deeper 
object  of  his  need.  He  cannot,  with  a 
falcon  swoop,  having  perceived  the  gem 
from  afar,  lift  it  from  the  surrounding 
rubbish,  but  with  considerable  bustle 
scratches  about  him,  sometimes  mistaking 
broken  glass  for  diamonds. 

Nor  does  he,  like  Richter,  present  in 
immediate  strong  contrast  the  grotesque 
with  the  pathetic.  The  pathetic,  on  the 
contrary,  is  rarely  approached  and  never 
reached.  Instead  of  feeling,  as  in  reading 
Richter,  that  the  fountain  of  tears  and  that 
of  lauofhter  are  near  each  other,  we  lose  the 
sense  of  both  in  a  sort  of  wonder  at  the 
odd,  inconsistent  way  in  which  the  hu- 
morous and  the  sentimental  are  occasion- 
ally mixed  up  ;  and  are  forcibly  reminded 
that  only  by  the  master's  hand  can  the 
golden  key  that  "  unlocks  the  gates  of 
joy,"  be  made  to  open  also  "  the  fount  of 
sympathetic  tears." 

The  imitation  of  the  great  German  nov- 
elist is  in  manner  rather  than  in  spirit. 
It  is  the  resemblance  we  acquire  from 
those  with  whom  we  intimately  associate  ; 
not  that  of  family  relationship. 

The  natural  and  common-place  inci- 
dents of  the  story,  have  a  cold,  damp  at- 
mosphere about  them,  instead  of  that 
golden  sunlight  which  Richter  would 
have  poured  over  them,  and  there  is  little 
indication  of  that  penetrating  genius 
which  saw  and  condensed  into  one  com- 
prehensive sentence  the  whole  perfect 
theory  of  novel  writing. 
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'*  As  it  is  but  a  few  clear  Lady-days, 
warm  May- day  nights,  at  the  most  a  few 
odorous  Rose  weeks  which  I  am  digging 
from  this  Fixleinic  hfe,  embedded  in  the 
dross  of  week-day  cares  ;  and  as  if  they 
were  so  many  veins  of  silver,  am  sepa- 
rating, stamping,  smelting,  and  burnishing 
for  the  reader,  I  must  now  travel  on  with 
the  stream,"  &c. — Richter. 

The  following  reminds  us  of  Dickens  : 

"  On  the  following  morning,  very  early,  as 
the  school-master  stood  at  his  door,  inhaling 
the  bright,  wholesome  air,  and  beholding  the 
shadows  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the  flashing 
dew-drops  on  the  red  vine-leaves,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  saw  Mr.  Pendexter  and 
his  wife  drive  down  the  village  street  in  their 
old-fashioned  chaise,  known  by  all  the  boys  in 
town  as  '  the  ark.'  The  old  white  horse,  that 
for  so  many  years  had  stamped  at  funerals,  and 
gnawed  the  tops  of  so  many  posts,  and  imag- 
ined he  killed  so  many  flies  because  he  wag- 
ged the  stump  of  a  tail,  and,  finally,  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  discord  in  the  parish, 
seemed  now  to  make  common  cause  with  his 
master,  and  stepped  as  if  endeavoring  to 
shake  the  dust  from  his  feet  as  he  passed  out 
of  the  ungrateful  village.  Under  the  axle-tree 
hung  suspended  a  leather  trunk ;  and  in  the 
chaise,  between  the  two  occupants,  was  a  large 
bandbox,  which  forced  Mr.  Pendexter  to  let  his 
legs  hang  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  gave  him  the 
air  of  imitating  the  scriptural  behavior  of  his 
horse.  Gravely  and  from  a  distance  he  salu- 
ted the  school-master,  who  saluted  him  in 
return,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  that  no  man 
saw,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was  not  un- 
seen." 

But  how  mawkishly  sentimental  is  that 
which  follows,  connected  as  it  evidently 
is,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  along 
with  it  the  emblem  of  the  serpent,  so  per- 
fectly Richterean  : 

"  '  Farewell,  poor  old  man  !'  said  the  school- 
master within  himself,  as  he  shut  out  the  cold 
autumnal  air,  and  entered  his  comfortable 
study.  '  We  are  not  worthy  of  thee,  or  we 
should  have  had  thee  with  us  forever.  Go 
back  again  to  the  place  of  thy  childhood,  the 
scene  of  thine  early  labors  and  thine  early 
love ;  let  thy  days  end  where  they  began,  and 
like  the  emblem  of  eternity,  let  the  serpent  of 
life  coil  itself  round  and  take  its  tail  into  its 
mouth,  and  be  still  from  all  its  hissings  for 
evermore  !  I  would  not  call  thee  back ;  for 
it  is  better  thou  shouldst  be  where  thou  art, 
than  amid  the  angry  contentions  of  this  little 
town." 


Mr.  Longfellow's  sentiment  is  usually 
delicate  and  rich  with  thought,  but  he  gives 
us  always  sentiment,  and  seems  afraid  to  at- 
tempt the  pathetic,  as  if  distrustful  (proba- 
bly with  good  reason)  of  his  ability  to  reach 
the  prafounder  depths  of  feeling. 

Where  Dickens  would  either  plunge  in 
at  once,  or,  just  as  we  are  expecting  him 
to  do  so,  start  off  into  some  ridiculous 
attitude,  playing  antics  at  the  very  verge, 
Mr.  Longfellow  coolly  takes  an  easier  po- 
sition, and  produces  a  picture  in  which  he 
uses  a  good  deal  of  prussian  blue,  and  very 
little  carmine,  and  exhibits  a  general  pre- 
ference to  cool,  transparent,  rather  than  to 
warm  body  colors. 

"  Kavanagh"  is  pleasant  summer  read- 
ing, but  of  a  winter  night  one  would  ask 
a  little  more  of  the  glow  and  fire  of  ge- 
nius. It  is  a  sort  of  prose  pastoral,  and 
it  is  therein  perhaps  excusable,  that,  par- 
ticularly in  describing  scenery,  our  au- 
thor's prose  runs  occasionally  into  harmo- 
nies so  like  his  verse,  that  in  certain 
instances  the  rhyming  termination  alone  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  resemblance.  In 
one  short  sentence  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  singing  of  the  great  wood 
fires ;"  *'  The  blowing  of  the  winds ;" 
"  The  splendor  of  the  spotless  snow ;" 
"  The  sea-suggesting  pines." 

The  following  has  all  the  harmony  as 
well  as  the  delicate  imagination  of  the 
poet : 

"  The  brown  Autumn  came.  It  brought  the 
wild  duck  back  to  the  reedy  marshes  of  the 
South ;  it  brought  the  wild  song  back  to  the 
fervid  brain  of  the  poet.  Without,  the  village 
street  was  p,aved  with  gold  ;  the  river  ran  red 
with  the  reflection  of  the  leaves.  Within  the 
faces  of  friends  brightened  the  gloomy  walls  ; 
the  returning  footsteps  of  the  long  absent, 
gladdened  the  threshold  ;  and  all  the  sweet 
amenities  of  life  again  resumed  their  inter- 
rupted reign." 

Kavanaofh  has  singleness  of  desiofn,  and 
as  a  whole,  possesses  a  marked,  though 
not  a  very  elevated  character.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  represent  a  country  village  of 
the  present  day ;  a  petty  world  within 
itself,  afifording  in  its  diversity  of  charac- 
ter and  incident  all  the  contrasts,  the 
vicissitudes,  the  passions,  and  the  variety 
of  good  and  evil  that  chequer  life  in  voider 
theatres  of  action. 
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In  the  scenery,  the  subordinate  person- 
ages, and  minor  incidents,  our  author  has 
been  eminently  successful,  but  less  so, 
though  not  wholly  otherwise,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  show  how,  in  the  same  situation, 
and  under  the  same  outward  influences, 
a  man  of  cultivated  tastes  and  literary 
habits  may,  by  submerging  the  practical 
in  the  ideal,  lose  all  hold  upon  what  is 
tangible,  and  fritter  away  life  in  dreams, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  by  converting  the 
ideal  to  the  uses  of  reality,  develope  the 
true  purpose  of  his  existence  and  keep  a 
life-hold  upon  its  action. 

It  is  time  we  should  give  the  reader  an 
outline  of  the  story.  Though  Kavanagh 
is  the  ostensible  hero,  Churchill,  the  vil- 
lage school-master,  is  really  the  predomi- 
nant character.  We  might  not  improperly 
consider  them  as  twin  heroes — not  in 
the  ancient  signification  truly,  but  by  the 
complaisance  of  novel  technicality.  They 
possess  little  individuality,  and  reversed  cir- 
cumstances might  have  fitted  either  to  sit 
for  the  portrait  of  the  other.  They  are 
both  sentimental,  both  pedantic  ;  and  we 
never  lose  sight  of  them.  Like  Castor 
and  Pollux,  when  one  is  not  endeavoring 
to  shine,  the  other  is  ahvays  sure  to  dis- 
play his  light. 

Kavanagh  is  a  young  man  educated  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  His  early  life, 
passed  near  the  sea-coast  of  Maine,  is  thus 
described : 

"In  these  solitudes,  in  this  faith,  was  Kava- 
nagh born,  and  grew  to  childhood  a  feeble, 
delicate  boy,  watched  over  by  a  grave  and  taci- 
turn father,  and  a  mother  who  looked  Upon 
him  with  infinite  tenderness,  as  upon  a  trea- 
sure she  should  not  long  retain.  She  walked 
with  him  by  the  sea-side,  and  spake  to  him  of 
God,  and  the  mysterious  majesty  of  the  ocean, 
with  its  tides  and  tempests.  She  sat  with  him 
on  the  carpet  of  golden  threads  beneath  the 
aromatic  pines,  and,  as  a  perpetual  melancholy 
sound  ran  along  the  rattling  boughs,  his  soul 
seemed  to  rise  and  fall,  with  a  motion  and  a 
whisper  like  those  in  the  branches  over  him. 
She  taught  him  his  letters  from  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints— a  volume  full  of  wondrous  legends, 
and  illustrated  with  engravings  from  pictures  by 
the  old  masters,  which  opened  to  him  at  once  the 
world  of  spirits  and  the  world  of  art ;  and  both 
were  beautiful.  She  explained  to  him  the  pic- 
tures ;  she  read  to  him  the  legends — the  lives  of 
holy  men  and  women,  full  9f  faith  and  good  works 
— things  which  ever  afterwards  remained  asso- 
ciated together  in  his  mind.     Thus  hohness 


of  life,  and  self-renunciation,  and  devotion  to 
duty,  were  early  impressed  upon  his  soul.  To 
his  quick  imagination,  the  spiritual  world  be- 
came real ;  the  holy  company  of  the  saints 
stood  round  about  the  solitary  boy  ;  bis  guar- 
dian angels  led  him  by  the  hand  by  day,  and 
sat  by  his  pillow  at  night.  At  times,  even,  he 
wished  to  die,  that  he  might  see  them  and  talk 
with  them,  and  return  no  more  to  his  weak  and 
weary  body." 

He  is  sent  to  the  Jesuit  college  in 
Canada,  where  he  is  distinguished,  and 
whence  he  finally  returns  to  receive  the 
dying  blessing  of  his  mother.  The  study 
of  ecclesiastical  history  awakens  in  him 
a  passionate  desire  for  truth  and  free- 
dom ;  and  "  by  slow  degrees  "  he  becomes 
a  Protestant.  These  details,  especially 
in  the  intercourse  with  his  mother,  and 
the  developement  of  his  character  under 
the  influence  of  her  aff'ection,  reminds  us 
of  ''  Les  Confidences  ;"  but  our  author  is 
wholly  free  from  the  vain,  self-glorifying 
air,  which  in  Lamartine  continually  checks 
the  flow  of  our  sympathies. 

Kavanagh  is  settled  over  the  church 
of  Fairmeadow,  which  has  recently  dis- 
missed its  aged  pastor,  on  the  usual  pre- 
tenses for  this  fashionable  kind  of  divorce, 
one  of  which,  neither  the  greatest  nor 
the  least  in  importance,  was,  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  insisted  upon  pastur- 
ing his  horse  in  the  parish  fields.  The 
new  clergyman  is  faithful  to  his  calling, 
and  enters  with  alacrity  upon  his  clerical 
duties. 

"  He  worked  assiduously  at  his  sermons. 
He  preached  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  He 
preached  holiness,  self-denial,  love.  He  did  not 
so  much  denounce  vice,  as  inculcate  virtue  ;  he 
did  not  deny,  but  affirm  ;  he  did  not  lacerate  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  with  doubt  and  disbelief, 
but  consoled,  and  comforted,  and  healed  them 
with  faith. 

"  The  only  danger  was  that  he  might  advance 
too  far,  and  leave  his  congregation  behind 
him  ;  as  a  piping  shepherd,  who,  charmed  with 
his  own  music,  walks  over  the  flowery  mead, 
not  perceiving  that  his  tardy  flock  is  lingering 
far  behind,  more  intent  upon  cropping  the 
thy  my  food  around  them,  than  upon  Hstening 
to  the  celestial  harmonies  that  are  gradually 
dying  away  in  the  distance." 

"  In  aflliirs  ecclesiastical  he  had  not  sug- 
gested many  changes.  One  that  he  had  much 
at  heart  was,  that  the  partition  wall  between 
parish  and  church  should  be  quietly  ta.ken 
down,  so  that   all   should  sit  together  at  the 
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Supper  of  the  Lord.  He  also  desired  that  the 
organist  should  relinquish  the  old  and  perni- 
cious habit  of  preluding  with  triumphal  marches, 
and  running  his  fingers  at  random  over  the 
keys  of  his  instrument,  playing  scraps  of  secu- 
lar music  very  slowly  to  make  them  sacred, 
and  substitute  instead  some  of  the  beautiful 
symphonies  of  PergolesijPalestrina,  and  Sebas- 
tian Bach. 

"  He  held  that  sacred  melodies  were  becoming 
to  sacred  themes  ;  and  did  not  wish,  that,  in 
his  church,  as  in  some  of  the  French  Cana- 
dian churches,  the  holy  profession  of  religion 
should  be  sung  to  the  air  of  '  When  one  is 
dead  'tis  for  a  long  time' — the  command- 
ments, aspirations  for  heaven,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  thinking  of  one's  salvation,  to  'The 
FoUies  of  Spain,'  '  Louisa  was  sleeping  in  a 
grove,'  or  a  grand  '  March  of  the  French 
Cavalry.' " 

He  soon  became  popular,  especially 
with  the  ladies,  one  of  vv^hom  declared  on 
his  first  appearance  that  he  was  ''  not  a 
maa,  but  a  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw."  Alice 
Archer,  a  thoughtful,  silent,  susceptible 
girl,  whose  dark  eyes,  fixed  upon  him 
''witji  unflagging  interest  and  attention," 
cheered  and  consoled  him  through  the 
discouragements  of  his  first  discourse, 
becomes  enamored  of  his  eloquence  and 
of  himself.  The  first  suggestions  of  her 
passion  are  delicately  introduced  in  a  con- 
versation with  her  friend,  Cecilia  Vaughan. 

"  '  I  have  just  been  writing  to  you,'  said 
Alice ;  '  I  wanted  so  much  to  see  you  this 
morning  !' 

"  '  Why  this  morning  in  particular  ?  Has 
any  thing  happened  ?' 

"  '  Nothing,  only  I  had  such  a  longing  to 
see  you !' 

"  And,  seating  herself  in  a  low  chair  by  Ce- 
cilia's side,  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  her  friend,  who,  taking  one  of  her  pale, 
thin  hands  in  both  her  own,  silently  kissed  her 
forehead  again  and  again. 

"  Alice  was  not  aware,  that,  in  the  words  she 
uttered,  there  was  the  slightest  shadow  of  un- 
truth. And  yet  had  nothing  happened  ?  Was 
it  nothing,  that  among  her  thoughts  a  new 
thought  had  risen,  like  a  star,  whose  pale 
effulgence,  mingled  with  the  common  daylight, 
was  not  yet  distinctly  visible  even  to  herself, 
but  would  grow  brighter  as  the  sun  grew  lower, 
and  the  rosy  twilight  darker  ?  Was  it  nothing, 
that  a  new  fountain  of  affection  had  suddenly 
sprung  up  within  her,  which  she  mistook  for 
the  freshening  and  overflowing  of  the  old  foun- 
tain of  friendship,  that  hitherto  had  kept  the 
lowland  landscape  of  her  life  so  green,  but 
now,  being  flooded  by  more  affection,  was  not 


to  cease,  but  only  to  disappear  in  the  greater 
tide,  and  flow  unseen  beneath  it  ?  Yet  so  it 
was  ;  and  this  stronger  yearning — this  unap- 
peasable desire  for  her  friend — was  only  the 
tumultuous  swell i-ng  of  a  heart,  that  as  yet 
knows  not  its  own  secret." 

Another  young  lady  more  actively  and 
consciously  unfolds  the  flower  of  her  affec- 
tions. Miss  Amelia  Hawkins  becomes 
suddenly  captivating  and  devout;  and 
takes  interest  in  Sabbath-schools,  as  well 
as  in  a  portrait  for  which  the  young  cler- 
gyman submits  to  sit  at  the  request  of  his 
parishioners.  The  portrait  is  described 
with  humor : 

"  The  parish  showed  their  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  zeal  and  sympathy,  by  request- 
ing him  to  sit  foi  his  portrait  to  a  great  artist 
from  the  city,  who  was  passing  the  summer 
months  in  the  village  for  recreation,  using  his 
pencil  only  on  rarest  occasions  and  as  a  par- 
ticular favor.  To  this  martyrdom  the  meek 
Kavanagh  submitted  without  a  murmur.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  this  work  of  art,  he  was 
seldom  left  alone ;  some  one  of  his  parishioners 
was  there  to  enliven  him  ;  and  most  frequently 
it  was  Miss  Martha  Amelia  Hawkins.  *  *  * 
She  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  portrait, 
and  favored  with  many  suggestions  the  dis- 
tinguished artist,  who  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
an  expression  which  would  satisfy  the  parish, 
some  wishing  to  have  it  grave,  if  not  severe, 
and  others  with  "  Mr.  Kavanagh's  peculiar 
smile."  Kavanagh  himself  was  quite  indiffer- 
ent about  the  matter,  and  met  his  fate  with 
Christian  fortitude,  in  a  white  cravat  and  sacer- 
dotal robes,  with  one  hand  hanging  down  from 
the  back  of  his  chair,  and  the  other  holding  a 
large  book,  with  the  fore-finger  between  its 
leaves,  reminding  Mr.  Churchill  of  Milo  with 
his  fingers  in  the  oak.  The  expression  of  the 
face  was  exceedingly  bland  and  resigned ; 
perhaps  a  little  wanting  in  strength,  but  on  the 
whole  satisfactory  to  the  parish.  So  was  the 
artist's  price  ;  nay,  it  was  even  held  by  some 
persons  to  be  cheap,  considering  the  quantity 
of  background  he  had  put  in." 

The  following  is  equally  felicitous  : 

"Mr.  Churchill,  also,  had  had  his  profile, 
and  those  of  his  wife  and  children,  taken,  in  a 
very  humble  style,  by  Mr.  Bantam,  whose  ad- 
vertisement he  had  noticed  on  his  way  to  school 
nearly  a  year  before.  His  own  was  considered 
the  best,  as  a  work  of  art.  The  face  was  cut 
out  entirely  ;  the  collar  of  the  coat  velvet ;  the 
shirt-collar  very  high  and  white ;  and  the  top 
of  his  head  ornamented  with  a  crest  of  hair 
turning  up  in  front,  though  his  own  turned 
down — which  slio-ht  deviation  from  nature  wa? 
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explained   and  justified   by   the   painter  as  a 
license  allowable  in  art." 

Ignorant  of  the  timid  but  deep-seated 
love  of  Alice,  and  annoyed  by  the  vulgar 
assiduities  of  Miss  Hawkins,  Kavanagh 
bestows  his  affections  on  the  beautiful 
Cecilia  Yaughan ;  and  after  a  short  and 
not  very  romantic  wooing,  they  are  united 
and  go  to  Italy. 

Churchill,  meanwhile,  with  his  cheerful, 
blue-eyed  wife,  moves  on  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  which  is  unbroken  by  a  single 
incident,  except  the  absconding  and  sub- 
sequent death  of  their  pretty  serving-maid, 
Lucy ;  who,  after  eloping  with  "  The 
Briareus  of  boots,"  returns  ''forlorn  and 
forsaken,"  wishes  she  were  only  a  Chris- 
tian that  she  might  destroy  her  life,  and 
shortly  afterward,  under  the  exciting  in- 
fluences of  a  Millerite  camp-meeting, 
drowns  herself  in  the  river.  It  is  the  only 
impressive  incident  that  otcurs,  and  is 
alluded  to  with  just  sufficient  detail  and 
remark  to  produce  the  strongest  effect. 

"  Kavanagh  and  Mr.  Churchill  took  a  stroll 
together  across  the  fields,  and  down  green 
lanes,  walking  all  the  bright,  brief  afternoon. 
From  the  summit  of  the  hill,  beside  the  old 
windmill,  they  saw  the  sun  set ;  and,  opposite, 
the  full  moon  rise,  dewy,  large,  and  red.  As 
they  descended,  they  felt  the  heavy  dampness 
of  the  air,  like  water,  rising  to  meet  them — 
bathino-  with  coolness  first  their  feet,  then  tlieir 
hands,  then  their  faces,  till  they  were  sub- 
merged in  that  sea  of  dew.  As  they  skirted 
the  woodland  on  their  homeward  way,  tram- 
pling the  golden  leaves  under  foot,  they  heard 
voices  at  a  distance,  singing ;  and  then  saw 
the  lights  of  the  camp-meeting  gleaming 
through  the  trees,  and,  drawing  nearer,  dis- 
tinguished a  portion  of  the  hymn  : 

'  Don't  you  hear  tlie  Lord  a-coming 
To  the  old  church-yards, 

With  a  band  of  music, 

With  a  band  of  music, 

With  a  band  of  music, 
Sounding  through  the  air  V 

"  These  words,  at  once  awful  and  ludicrous, 
rose  on  the  still  twilight  air  from  a  hundred 
voices,  thrilling  with  emotion,  and  from  as 
many  beating,  fluttering,  struggling  hearts. 
High  above  them  all  was  heard  one  voice, 
clear  and  musical  as  a  clarion. 

"  '  I  know  that  voice,'  said  IMr.  Churchill ; '  it 
is  Elder  Evans's.' 

"  '  Ah  !'  exclaimed  Kavanagh — for  only  the 
impression  of  awe  was  upon  him — '  he  never 


acted  in  a  deeper  tragedy  than  this !     How  ter- 
rible it  is  !     Let  us  pass  on.' 

"  They  hurried  away,  Kavanagh  trembling 
in  every  fibre.  Silently  they  walked,  the  music 
fading  into  softest  vibrations  behind  them. 

"  '  How  strange  is  this  fanaticism  !'  at  length 
said  Mr.  Churchill,  rather  as  a  relief  to  his 
own  thoughts,  than  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 
the  conversation.  '  These  people  really  believe 
that  the  end  of  the  world  is  close  at  hand.' 

"  '  And  to  thousands,'  answered  Kavanagh, 
'this  is  no  fiction — no  illusion  of  an  over- 
heated imagination.  To-day,  to-morrow,  every 
day,  to  thousands,  the  end  of  the  world  is  close 
at  hand.  And  why  should  we  fear  it?  We 
walk  here,  as  it  were,  in  the  crypts  of  life ;  at 
times,  from  the  great  cathedral  above  us,  we 
can  hear  the  organ  and  the  chanting  of  the 
choir ;  we  see  the  light  stream  through  the 
open  door,  when  some  friend  goes  up  before 
us ;  and  shall  we  fear  to  mount  the  narrow 
staircase  of  the  grave,  that  leads  us  out  of  this 
uncertain  twilight  into  the  serene  mansions  of 
the  life  eternal  ?' 

"  They  reached  the  wooden  bridge  over  the 
river,  which  the  moonlight  converted  into  a 
river  of  light.  Their  footsteps  sounded  on  the 
planks ;  they  passed  without  perceiving  a  fe- 
male figure  that  stood  in  the  shadow  below  on 
the  brink  of  the  stream,  watching  wistfully  the 
flow  of  the  current.  It  was  Lucy  !  Her  bon- 
net and  shawl  were  lying  at  her  feet;  and 
when  they  had  passed,  she  waded  far  out  into 
the  shallow  stream,  laid  herself  gently  down 
in  its  deeper  waves,  and  floated  slowly  away 
into  the  moonlight,  among  the  golden  leaves 
that  were  faded  and  fallen  like  herself — among 
the  water-lilies,  whose  fragrant  white  blossoms 
had  been  broken  off  and  polluted  long  ago. 
Without  a  struggle,  without  a  sigh,  without  a 
sound,  she  floated  downward,  dowmward,  and 
silently  sank  into  the  silent  river.  Far  oif, 
faint,  and  indistinct,  was  heard  the  startling 
hymn,  with  its  wild  and  pecuUar  melody  : 

'  0,  there  will  be  mourning,  mourning,  mourning, 

mourning — 
0,  there  will  be  mourning,  at  the  judgment-seat 

of  Christ  1'  " 

This  beautiful  passage  is  like  that  in 
which  Evangeline  unknowingly  passes  her 
lover  on  the  Jlississippi.  The  unaccus- 
tomed sadness  that  comes  over  Kavanagh 
and  his  friend,  as  they  pass  the  wooden 
bridge,  is  like  the  spirit-presence  of  Gabriel 
on  the  heart  of  that  wandering  maiden  ; 
and  the  one  as  strikingly  illustrates  our 
often  unconscious  nearness  to  calamity  and 
death,  as  in  the  other  we  see  how  the 
objects  of  most  ardent  aspirations  some- 
times approach  so  as  to  be  grasped,  had 
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we  but  a  distincter  sense  of  their  prox- 
imity. 

After  three  years'  absence,  Kavanagh 
and  Cecilia  return  to  Fairmeadow,  which, 
by  the  addition  of  a  railroad,  had  grown, 
according  to  some  of  the  ladies,  ''  quite 
metropolitan,"  and  was  thought  "likely 
soon  to  become  a  sea-port,"  having  already 
"grown  from  a  simple  village  to  a  very 
precocious  town."  Kavanagh,  wandering 
about,  the  morning  after  his  return,  finds 
not  the  Fairmeadow  of  his  memory :  his 
first  familiar  recognition  is  of  Miss  Man- 
chester,   on  a  ladder,  painting   her   own 


cottage. 


"  '  Go  away  !'  she  said,  flourishing  her  brush. 
'  Go  away  !  What  are  you  coming  down  here 
for,  when  I  am  on  the  ladder,  painting  my 
house  ?  If  you  don't  go  right  about  your 
business,  I  will  come  down  and— — 

"  'Why,  Miss  Manchester  !'  exclaimed  Kav- 
anagh, '  how  could  I  know  that  you  would  be 
going  up  the  ladder  just  as  1  came  down  the 
lane  ?' 

"  '  Well,  I  declare  !  if  it  is  not  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh !' 

"  And  she  scrambled  down  the  ladder  back- 
wards with  as  much  grace  as  the  circumstances 
permitted.  She,  too,  like  the  rest  of  his  friends 
in  the  village,  showed  symptoms  of  growing 
older.  The  passing  years  had  drunk  a  portion 
of  the  light  from  her  eyes,  and  left  their  traces 
on  her  cheeks,  as  birds  that  drink  at  lakes 
leave  their  foot-prints  on  the  margin." 

Churchill  is  found  still  brooding  over 
his  long-cherished,  darling  contemplation, 
his  still  unwritten  romance.  It  is  on  the 
character  of  Churchill  that  our  author  has 
expended  his  strongest  effort.  He  is  a 
man  of  a  naturally  powerful  and  expan- 
sive intellect,  constantly  obstructed  by  the 
actual  in  search  of  the  sublime.  A  man 
of  feeble  passions,  possessing  no  ambition, 
unless  it  be  a  vague  sort  of  literary  am- 
bition, he  moves  in  a  kind  of  trance,  and, 
always  procrastinating,  passes  his  life  with 
scarcely  an  effort  at  accomplishing  its 
dearest  hope.  The  Monday  morning  that 
calls  him  from  his  day-dreams  to  his  duties, 
is  "  a  dark  hand  placed  between  him  and 
the  light ;"  and  he  is  thrown  from  his 
equanimity  by  the  appearance  of  a  butch- 
er's cart  at  his  door.  Utterly  deficient  in 
humor,  he  has  therefore  no  tolerance  of 
the  little  practical  items  of  daily  life,  and 
exaggerates  trivial  and  ridiculous  annoy- 


ances into  serious  misfortunes.  The  basis 
of  his  character  is  weakness ;  he  is  too 
amiable  to  resist,  too  inefficient  to  perform. 
The  scope  of  his  intellect  is  narrowed  by 
the  exclusiveness  with  which  he  cherishes 
one  darling  aspiration ;  and  his  whole 
character  becomes  "  sicklied  o'er"  by  his 
"pale  cast  of  thought."  Beneath  tlie 
actual  life  he  bends  as  with  a  burthen, 
stumbling  as  he  goes ;  while  in  the  world 
of  imaorination  he  walks  erect  with  his 
head  in  the  clouds,  and  half  blinded  by 
their  vapor.  Such  a  man  has  no  station, 
no  identity  :  he  is  shadowy,  and  makes  no 
lasting  impression.  Our  author  compares 
him  to  the  sea,  "  that  plays  with  the  pebbles 
on  its  beach  ;  but  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  wind  might  lift  great  navies  on  its 
outstretched  palms,  and  toss  them  into  the 
air  as  playthings."  Beyond  this  assertion, 
we  have  no  evidence  of  such  power  to 
play  with  mighty  things ;  and,  far  from 
playing  with  the  pebbles  of  life,  he  con- 
tinually frets  himself  against  them,  and 
magnifies  them  into  great  rocks. 

The  delineation  of  Cecilia  Vaughan,  if 
less  elaborated,  is  scarcely  less  unreaL 
Here  the  character  and  the  situation  are 
not  in  keeping.  No  such  girls  are  found 
in  a  New  Eno^land  villap^e.  In  no  such 
village  could  Miss  Vaughan,  there  born 
and  bred,  have  preserved  that  aristocratic 
exclusiveness  which  limited  her  acquaint- 
ance to  Alice  Archer,  and  held  her  at  such 
awful,  unapproachable  distance  above  the 
unfortunate  aspirations  of  Mr.  Adolphus 
Hawkias. 

Alice  Archer  is  more  true  to  nature. 
Her  early  love,  crossed  by  that  of  her 
friend,  and  ending  in  death,  constitutes 
the  romance  proper  of  the  tale ;  but  her 
death,  instead  of  being  reserved  for  the 
denouement^  occurring  as  it  does  in  the 
middle  of  the  book,  and  at  a  time  when 
other  interests  are  paramount,  the  little 
sympathy  which  her  ill-fated  passion  has 
excited  is  lost,  and  she  forgotten.  The 
practical  morality  squeezed  from  her  story, 
and  thrown,  as  it  were,  in  the  teeth  of 
poor,  innocent  Mr.  Churchill,  is  so  wide 
as  to  be  ridiculous,  and  makes  one  laugh 
as  if  at  the  wronof  time,  and  feel  like  a 
child  who  has  behaved  with  indecorum  at 
a  prayer-meeting. 

"  All  day  long,  all  night  long,  the  snow  fell 
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on  the  village  and  on  the  church-yard  ;  on  the 
happy  home  of  Cecilia  Vaughan,  on  the  lonely 
grave  of  Alice  Archer  !  Yes ;  for  before  the 
winter  came  she  had  gone  to  that  land  where 
winter  never  comes.     Her  long  domestic  tra- 

fedy  was  ended.  She  was  dead  ;  and  with  her 
ad  died  her  secret  sorrow  and  her  secret  love. 
Kavanagh  never  knew  what  wealth  of  affection 
for  him  fided  from  the  world  when  she  depart- 
ed ;  Cecilia  never  knew  what  fidelity  of  friend- 
ship, what  delicate  regard,  what  gentle  magna- 
nimity, what  angelic  patience  had  gone  with  her 
into  the  grave  ;  Mr.  Churchill  never  knew, 
that,  while  he  was  exploring  the  Past  for  rec- 
ords of  obscure  and  unknown  martyrs,  in  his 
own  village,  near  his  own  door,  before  his  own 
eyes,  one  of  that  silent  sisterhood  had  passed 
away  into  oblivion,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

"  How  often,  ah,  how  often,  between  the  de- 
sire of  the  heart  and  its  fulfilment,  lies  only  the 
briefest  space  of  time  and  distance,  and  yet  the 
desire  remains  forever  unfulfilled  !  It  is  so 
near  that  we  can  touch  it  with  the  hand,  and 
yet  so  far  away  that  the  eye  cannot  perceive  it. 
What  Mr.  Churchill  most  desired  was  before 
him.  The  romance  he  was  longing  to  find 
and  record  had  really  occurred  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, among  his  own  friends.  It  had  been  set 
like  a  picture  into  the  framework  of  his  life, 
inclosed  within  his  own  experience.  But  he 
could  not  see  it  as  an  object  apart  from  him- 
self; and  as  he  was  gazing  at  what  was  remote 
and  strange  and  indistinct,  the  nearer  incidents 
of  aspiration,  love,  and  death,  escaped  him. 
They  were  too  near  to  be  clothed  by  the  im- 
agination with  the  golden  vapors  of  romance  ; 
for  the  familiar  seems  trivial,  and  only  the 
distant  and  unknown  completely  fill  and  satisfy 
the  mind." 

Yiola  says,  "  she  never  told  her  love," 
&c.,  and  knowing  that  she  speaks  of  her- 
self, we  are  touched  with  a  feeling  of  her 
truth  and  delicacy ;  but  how,  if  Alice 
"  never  unclasped  the  book  of  her  secret 
soul,"  is  Mr.  Longfellew  supposed  to  have 
divined  it  ?  The  artist  should  know  that 
the  charm  of  his  picture  is  to  be  life-like. 
We  voluntarily  give  ourselves  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  fiction,  and  losing  that  conscious- 
ness as  we  proceed,  should  never  be  per- 
mitted for  a  moment  to  recall  it :  for  the 
time  the  imaginary  must  stand  for  the 
real,  and  no  inconsiderate  assertion  of  the 
author  should  dispel  the  illusion.  Why 
should  Mr.  Churchill  be  reproached  for 
"  ransacking  the  records  of  obscure  mar- 
tyrs," instead  of  chronicling  the  passage  of 
this  remarkable  romance  which  he  knew 
nothing  about?  while  we  are  informed, 
on  the  same  page,  that  it  was  "  enclosed 


in  his  experience,"  and  that  he  "never 
knew  it."  It  was  not  so  much  the  young 
lady's  death  as  its  cause,  on  which,  could 
he  have  been  content  with  so  meagre  a 
subject,  he  might  have  constructed  the 
long  contemplated  romance,  and  that 
cause,  we  are  told,  died  with  her.  What 
then  have  we  to  do  with  these  impertinent 
moralities,  and  why  is  Mr.  Churchill's  in- 
evitable ignorance  of  the  affair  passed 
over,  and  the  **  nearness"  of  the  event 
commented  upon  as  preventing  its  being 
clothed  and  suited  to  his  purpose — its 
"familiarity,'^  withal,  rendering  it  too 
*'  trivial"  to  satisfy  him.  This  is  absolute 
"  gassing."  It  reminds  us  of  Joseph  Sur- 
face's eternal  "  For  the  man  who — ;"  and 
with  Sir  Peter,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim, 
''  Oh,  curse  your  sentiment!" 

The  displayful  morality  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's  poetry  has   frequently  been  no- 
ticed.    In  most  of  his  minor  poems — in 
''  The  Voices  of  the  Night"  particularly, 
the   beautiful  moral  so    characteristically 
involved  and  interwoven  with  the  theme, 
instead  of  being  left  to  diffuse  its  own  in- 
fluence over  the  mind   of  the  reader,  is 
drawn  out  separately,  and  suspended  like 
a  label  indicating  the  nature  of  that  which 
in  its   own  exquisite  flavor  and  coloring 
sufiSciently  declares  itself.     In  Churchill's 
private  meditations   we  notice   the  same 
error  of  judgment.      We   allude   to  the 
laconics  in  the  thirteenth  chapter.     They 
are  well  worth  preserving,  and  we  have  a 
fancy  that  they  have   been  preserved  a 
long   while ;   just  as  ladies  lay  aside  ex- 
quisite old  needlework  till  it  is  in  danger  of 
wearing  out  from  disuse,  and  then  fabricate 
agreeable  lounges  and  cushions  on  which 
to  display  it ;  no  one  ever  suspecting  (un- 
less it  be  some  prying,  inquisitive  sister 
who,  ten  to  one,  has  used  the  same  inno- 
cent artifice  herself)  that  the  lounge  was 
made  for  the  embroidery,  instead  of  the 
embroidery  for  the  lounge. 

"  Mr.  Churchill  had  really  put  up  in  his 
study  the  old  white,  wine-glass-shaped  pulpit. 
*  *  *  *  He  made  use  of  it  externally  as  a 
note-book,  recording  his  many  meditations  with 
a  pencil  on  the  white  panels.  The  following 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  pulpit  elo- 
quence : 

*'  Morality  without  religion  is  only  a  kind  of 
dead-reckoning — an  endeavor  to  find  our  place 
on  a  cloudy  sea  by  measuring  the  distance  we 
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iiave  run,  but  without  any  observation  of  the 
lieavenly  bodies. 

"  Many  readers  judge  of  the  power  of  a  book 
by  the  shock  it  gives  their  feeUngs — as  some 
savage  tribes  determine  tbe  power  of  muskets 
by  their  recoil ;  that  being  considered  the  best 
which  fairly  prostrates  the  purchaser. 

"Men  of  genius  are  often  dull  and  inert  in 
society  ;  as  the  blazing  meteor,  when  it  de- 
scends to  earth,  is  only  a  stone. 

"  With  many  readers,  brilliancy  of  style 
passes  for  affluence  of  thought ;  they  mistake 
buttercups  in  the  grass  for  immeasurable  gold 
mines  under  ground. 

"  The  motives  and  purposes  of  authors  are 
not  always  so  pure  and  high,  as,  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  youth,  we  sometimes  imagine.  To 
many  the  trumpet  of  fame  is  nothing  but  a  tin 
horn  to  call  them  home,  like  laborers  from  the 
field,  at  dinner-time  ;  and  they  think  themselves 
luck'-'  to  get  the  dinner. 

"  The  rays  of  happiness,  like  those  of  light, 
are  colorless  when  unbroken. 

"  Critics  are  sentinels  in  the  grand  army  of 
letters,  stationed  at  the  corners  of  newspapers 
and  reviews,  to  challenge  every  new  author. 

"The  country  is  lyric — the  town  dramatic. 
When  mingled,  they  make  the  most  perfect 
musical  drama. 

"  The  natural  alone  is  permanent.  Fan- 
tastic idols  may  be  worshipped  for  a  while  ;  but 
at  length  they  are  overturned  by  the  continual 
and  silent  progress  of  Truth,  as  the  grim  sta- 
tues of  Copan  have  been  pushed  from  their 
pedestals  by  the  growth  of  forest-tress,  whose 
seeds  were  sown  by  the  wind  in  the  ruined 
walls. 

"The  every-day  cares  and  duties,  which 
men  call  drudgery,  are  the  weights  and  coun- 
terpoises of  the  clock  of  time,  giving  its  pendu- 
lum a  true  vibration^  and  its  hands  a  regular 
motion ;  and  when  they  cease  to  hang  upon 
the  wheels,  the  pendulum  no  longer  swings, 
the  hands  no  longer  move,  the  clock  stands 
still. 

"  The  same  object,  seen  from  the  three  differ-' 
ent  points  of  view — the  Past,  the  Present,  and 
the  Future — often  exhibits  three  different  faces 
to  us;  like  those  sign-boards  over  shop  doors, 
which  represent  the  face  of  a  lion  as  we  ap- 
proach, of  a  man  when  we  are  in  front,  and  of 
an  ass  when  we  have  passed.  • 

"  In  character,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  all 
things,  the  supreme  excellence  is  simplicity. 

"  Some  critics  have  the  habit  of  rowing  up 
the  Heliconian  rivers  wiih  their  backs  turned, 
so  as  to  see  the  landscape  precisely  as  the  poet 
did  not  see  it.      Others  see  faults  in  a  book 


much  larger  than  the  book  itself;  as  Sancho 
Panza,  with  his  eyes  blinded,  beheld  from  his 
wooden  horse  the  earth  no  larger  than  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  and  the  men  and  women  on 
it  as  large  as  hazel-nuts. 

"  Like  an  inundation  of  the  Indus  is  the 
course  of  Time.  We  look  for  the  homes  of 
our  childhood,  they  are  gone  ;  for  the  friends  of 
our  childhood,  they  are  gone.  The  loves  and 
animosities  of  youth,  where  are  they  ?  Swept 
away  like  the  camps  that  had  been  pitched  in 
the  sandy  bed  of  the  river. 

"  As  no  saint  can  be  canonized  until  the 
Devil's  Advocate  has  exposed  all  his  evil  deeds, 
and  showed  why  he  should  not  be  made  a  saint, 
so  no  poet  can  take  his  station  among  the  gods 
until  the  critics  have  said  all  that  can  be  said 
against  him." 


Mr.  Churchill's  use  of  the  old  churcli 
pulpit  is  preposterously  improbable,  since 
its  dimensions  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  equalled  the  capacity  of  his  study 
to  receive  it,  and  greatly  to  have  exceed- 
ed the  width  of  an  inner  door.  It  is 
laughable  to  observe  with  what  fore- 
thought and  labor  it  is  brought  up,  and 
made  to  serve  in  presenting  with  an  easy, 
natural  air  these  meditations,  which,  after 
all,  we  read  with  little  interest,  because 
however  beautiful  or  brilliant  in  them- 
selves, they  stand  separate  and  discon- 
nected. Brought  in  as  illustrations,  such 
things  possess  a  charm  which  is  lost  when 
we  see  them  alone.  Forced  upon  us 
without  propriety  they  become  weari- 
some. Scattered  pearls  are  of  less  value 
than  when  drawn  together  by  the  thread 
of  connection,  their  beauty  bdng  enhanced 
by  the  union  of  a  purpose.  Another  ob- 
jection might  be  offered  to  this  "  pulpit 
eloquence"  as  it  is  facetiously  termed,  in 
i  that  it  draws  attention  from  the  story  and 
its  personages,  and  brings  the  author  be- 
fore us  in  their  stead,  which,  however 
agreeable  to  us,  might  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  be  convenient  to  himself.  Mr. 
Churchill  never  commences  his  romance  ; 
but  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Longfellow, 
seated  in  Mr.  Churchill's  study,  extracting 
from  his  common-place  book  material  for 
the  pages  of  his  own. 

The  sentimentality  of  our  principal  dra- 
matis personce  is  exhibited  in  a  rather 
spiritless  pic-nic  held  at  the  "  Roaring 
Brook/'  in  the  neighboring  town  of  West- 
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wood.     The  description  of  the  place,  and 
the  drive  to  it,  is  Uvely  and  poetical : 

"  Every  State  and  almost  every  county  of 
New  England  has  its  Roaring  Brook — a 
moantain  streamlet  overhung  by  woods,  im- 
peded by  a  mil],  encumbered  by  fallen  trees, 
but  ever  racing,  rushing,  roaring  down 
through  gurgling  gullies,  and  fiUing  the 
forest  with  its  delicious  sound  and  fresh- 
ness ;  the  drinking-place  of  home-returning 
herds ;  the  mysterious  haunt  of  squirrels 
and  blue-jays;  the  sylvan  retreat  of  school- 
girls, who  frequent  it  on  summer  holidays,  and 
mingle  their  restless  thoughts,  their  overflow- 
ing fancies,  their  fair  imaginings,  with  its  rest- 
less, exuberant  and  rejoicing  stream. 

"  Fairmeadow  had  no  Roaring  Brook.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  was  too  level  a  land  for  that. 
But  the  neigboring  town  of  Westwood,  lying 
more  inland,  and  among  the  hills,  had  one  of 
the  fairest  and  fullest  of  all  the  brooks  that 
roar. 

"Over  warm  uplands,  smelling  of  clover 
and  mint ;  through  cool  glades,  still  wet  with 
the  rain  of  yesterday  ;  along  the  river  ;  across 
the  rattling  and  tilting  planks  of  wooden 
bridges ;  by  orchards  ;  by  the  gates  of  fields, 
with  the  tall  mullen  growing  at  the  bars ;  by 
stone  walls  overrun  with  privet  and  barberries  ; 
in  sun  and  heat,  in  shadow  and  coolness,  for- 
ward drove  the  happy  party  on  that  pleasant 
summer  morning. 

"  At  length  they  reached  the  Roaring  Brook. 
From  a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  through  a 
long,  winding  gallery  of  birch,  and  beech,  and 
pine,  leaped  the  bright,  brown  waters  of  the 
jubilant  streamlet ;  out  of  the  woods,  across  the 
plain,  under;  the  rude  bridge  of  logs,  into  the 
woods  again — a  day  between  two  nights.  With 
it  went  a  song  that  made  the  heart  sing  like- 
wise ;  a  song  of  joy,  and  exultation,  and  free- 
dom ;  a  continuous  and  unbroken  song  of  life, 
and  pleasure,  and  perpetual  youth." 

The  pedantry  of  the  two  scholars  breaks 
out  immediately  on  their  arrival : 

"  How  indescribably  beautiful  this  brown 
water  is  !"  exclaimed  Kavanagh.  "  It  is  hke 
wine,  or  the  nectar  of  the  gods  of  Olympus; 
as  if  the  falling  Hebe  had  poured  it  from  the 
goblet." 

"  More  like  the  mead  or  metheglin  of  the 
northern  gods,"  said  Mr.  Churchill,  "  spilled 
from  the  drinking-horns  of  Valhalla." 

"  But  all  the  ladies  thought  Kavanagh's 
comparison  the  better  of  the  two,  and  in  fact 
the  best  that  could  be  made." 

Most  of  the  personal  and  local  descrip- 
tions are  felicitous.     We  quote  the  sketch 


of  Miss  Sally  Manchester,  and  the  house 
in  which,  with  Alice  and  her  mother,  she 
resided  : 

"  The  old  house  they  lived  in,  with  its  four 
sickly  Lombardy  poplars  in  front,  suggested 
gloomy  and  mournful  thoughts.  It  was  one 
of  those  houses  that  depress  you  as  you  enter, 
as  if  many  persons  had  died  in  it — sombre, 
desolate,  silent.  The  very  clock  in  the  hall 
had  a  dismal  sound,  gasping  and  catching  its 
breath  at  times,  and  striking  the  hour  with  a 
violent,  determined  blow,  reminding  one  of 
Jael  driving  the  nail  into  the  head  of  Sisera. 

"  One  other  inmate  the  house  had,  and  only 
one.  This  was  Sally  Manchester,  or  Miss 
Sally  Manchester,  as  she  preferred  to  be  called  ; 
an  excellent  chamber-maid  and  a  very  bad 
cook,  for  she  served  in  both  capacities.  She 
was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  woman,  of  large 
frame  and  masculine  features  ;  one  of  those 
who  are  born  to  work,  and  accept  their  inherit- 
ance of  toil  as  if  it  were  play,  and  who  conse- 
quently, in  the  language  of  domestic  recom- 
mendations, are  usually  styled  "  a  treasure,  if 
you  can  get  her."  A  treasure  she  vi^as  to 
this  family ;  for  she  did  all  the  housework, 
and  in  addition  took  care  of  the  cow  and  the 
poultry,  occasionally  venturing  into  the  field  of 
veterinary  practice,  and  administering  lamp- 
oil  to  the  cock,  when  she  thought  he  crowed 
hoarsely.  She  had  on  her  forehead  what  is 
sometimes  denominated  a  "  widow's  peak" — 
that  is  to  say,  her  hair  grew  down  to  a  point 
in  the  middle ;  and  on  Sundays  she  appeared 
at  church  in  a  blue  poplin  gown,  with  a  large 
pink  bow  on  what  she  called  "  the  congrega- 
tion side  of  her  bonnet."  Her  mind  was 
strong,  like  her  person ;  her  disposition  not 
sweet,  but,  as  is  sometimes  said  of  apples  by 
way  of  recommendation,  a  pleasant  sour." 

The  family  mansion  of  the  Vaughans 
must  be  familiar  to  every  one.  We  feel 
as  if  we  had  seen  it  and  been  in  it  a  thou- 
sand times : 

"  The  old  family  mansion  of  the  Vaughans 
stood  a  little  out  of  town,  in  the  midst  of  a 
pleasant  farm.  The  county  road  was  not  near 
enough  to  annoy  ;  and  the  rattling  wheels  and 
little  clouds  of  dust  seemed  like  friendly  salu- 
tations from  travellers  as  they  passed.  They 
spoke  of  safety  and  companionship,  and  took 
away  all  loneliness  from  the  solitude. 

"  On  three  sides,  the  farm  was  inclosed  by 
willow  and  alder  hedges,  and  the  flowing  wall 
of  a  river ;  nearer  the  house  were  groves  clear 
of  all  underwood,  with  rocky  knolls,  and 
breezy  bowers  of  beech  ;  and  alar  off  the  blue 
hills  broke  the  horizon,  creating  secret  long- 
ings far  whUt  lay  beyond  them,  and  filling  the 
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mind  with  pleasant  thoughts  of  Prince  Rasse- 
las  and  the  Happy  Valley. 

"  The  house  was  one  of  the  few  old  houses 
still  standing  in  New  England  ;  a  large,  square 
bnilding,  with  a  portico  in  front,  whose  door  in 
summer  time  stood  open  from  morning  until 
night.  A  pleasing  stillness  reigned  about  it ; 
and  soft  gusts  of  pine-embalmed  air  and  dis- 
tant cawings  from  the  crow-haunted  moun- 
tains, filled  its  airy  and  ample  halls." 

The  description  of  young  Hawkins  is 
capital : 

"  There  was  in  the  village  a  domestic  and 
resident  adorer,  whose  love  for  himself,  for 
Miss  Vaughan,  and  for  the  beautiful,  had  trans- 
formed his  name  from  Hiram  A.  Hawkins  to 
H.  Adolphus  Hawkins.  He  was  a  dealer  in 
English  linens  and  carpets  ;  a  profession  which 
of  itself  fills  the  mind  with  ideas  of  domestic 
comfort.  His  waistcoats  w^ere  made  like  Lord 
Melbourne's  in  the  illustrated  English  papers, 
and  his  shiny  hair  went  off  to  the  left  in  a  su- 
perb sweep,  like  the  hand-rail  of  a  bannister. 
He  wore  many  rings  on  his  fingers,  and  sev- 
eral breast-pins  and  gold  chains  disposed 
about  his  person.  On  all  his  bland  physiogno- 
my was  stamped,  as  on  some  of  his  linens, 
"  Soft  finish  for  family  use."  Everything 
about  him  spoke  the  lady's  man.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  perfect  ring-dove ;  and,  like  the  rest  of 
his  species,  always  walked  up  to  the  female, 
and,  bowing  his  head,  swelled  out  his  white 
crop,  and  uttered  a  very  plaintive  murmur. 


Moreover,  Mr.  Hiram  Adolphus  Hawkins 
was  a  poet ;  so  much  a  poet,  that,  as  his  sister 
frequently  remarked,  he  "  spoke  blank  verse  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family."  The  general  tone 
of  his  productions  was  sad,  desponding,  perhaps 
slightly  morbid.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
vvith  the  writings  of  one  who  had  never  been 
the  world's  friend,  nor  the  world  his  ?  who 
looked  upon  himself  as  "  a  pyramid  of  mind  on 
the  dark  desert  of  despair  ?"  and  who,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  had  drunk  the  bitter  draught 
of  life  to  the  dregs,  and  dashed  the  goblet 
down  ?  His  productions  were  published  in  the 
Poet's  Corner  of  the  Fairmeadow  Advertiser  ; 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  know,  that,  in  private 
life,  as  his  sister  remarked,  he  was  "  by  no 
means  the  censorious  and  moody  person  s'ome 
of  his  writings  might  imply." 

The  interview  between  Churchill  and 
Mr.  Hathaway  tempts  us,  but  it  is  long 
and  would  be  injured  by  abbreviation  ; 
we  must  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the 
volume. 

True  to  himself  Mr.  Longfellow  ends 
his  book  with  a  moral : 

"  Stay,  stay  the  present  instant ! 
Imprint  the  marks  of  wrisdom  on  its  wings  ! 
Oh,  let  it  not  elude  thy  grasp,  but  like 
The  good  old  patriarch  upon  record. 
Hold  the  fleet  ano-el  fast  until  he  bless  thee  !" 
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In  the  spring  of  1844  Mr.  Asa  YvHiit- 
ney,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  embarked 
for  China  in  the  prosecution  of  an  enter- 
prise whose  successful  termination,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  would  be  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  globe.  This  enter- 
prise was  no  other  than  a  design  to  turn 
the  commerce  of  the  world  from  its  pres- 
ent course  about  the  two  capes,  and  to  lead 
it,  by  the  inducements  of  superior  ease, 
rapidity  and  cheapness  of  transportation, 
across  the  northern  portion  of  the  North 
American  continent.  By  an  observation 
upon  the  figure  of  the  earth — our  ad- 
venturous projector  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  great  highway  of  all  the  na- 
tions should  be  carried  as  near  to  the 
northern  circle  as  the  increasing  cold  of 
high  latitudes  would  permit ;  those  circles 
of  latitude  which  encompass  the  earth  be- 
^  coming  rapidly  smaller  as  we  move  north- 
ward upon  its  sphere.  The  voyage  to 
China  was  undertaken  by  him,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  collect  information  upon 
the  trade  and  resources  of  that  vast  em- 
pire, as  well  as  of  Japan,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  other  Asiatic  countries ;  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  himself,  and  to  persuade  his 
countrymen,  of  the  advantages  of  opening 
a  free  and  frequent  intercourse  with  east- 
ern Asia. 

After  two  years  had  been  spent  in 
these  inquiries  Mr.  Whitney  returned  to 
America,  and  commenced  a  long  and  eager 
investio'ation  of  the  merits  and  advantaofes 
of  the  various  routes  across  tlie  continent. 
After  he  had  communicated  personally 
with  the  most  experienced  travellers,  and 
collected  by  travels  in  the  wilderness,  by 
study,  and  by  intercourse  with  every  source 
of  information  at  home,  all  particulars  of 
value,  he  began  to  lay  his  plans  before  the 
people  and  before  Congress. 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  his  own  pub- 
lished account  of  the  project,  aided  by  the 
personal  explanation  of  the  author,  we 
gather  the  following  idea  of  it,  which  we 
commend  to  the  strict  attention  of  such  of 
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our  political  friends  as  are  not  already  fa- 
miliar with  its  details. 

Conceiving  that  the  general  government 
cannot  undertake  to  construct  a  road  to 
connect  the  eastern  with  the  western  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  except  at  an  expense  too 
vast  to  be  thought  of  with  its  present  re- 
sources, Mr.  Whitney  proposes,  with  the 
aid  of  his  own  private  fortune,  to  attempt 
the  enterprise  himself,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  m^ake  the  work  pay  for  itself 
almost  from  the  beginning. 

To  rely  upon  individual  enterprise  for 
the  accomplishment  of  works  of  internal 
improvements  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
among  the  first  principles  of  the  creed  of 
repubhcanism,  nor  will  the  spirit  of  our 
government  permit  it  to  engage  in  works 
v/hich  can  as  well  or  better  be  accom- 
plished by  individuals  or  by  companies. 

Having  selected  a  certain  route,  of  whicli 
we  shall  take  occasion  before  concludino^ 
this  article  to  show  the  advantages,  Mr. 
Whitney  offers  the  government  his  plan, 
or  contract,  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  if 
it  so  please  them,  into  a  law. 

By  this  proposed  contract,  the  nation, 
through  their  government,  are  to  sell  to 
our  contractor,  under  certain  reservations 
and  conditions,  and  at  a  price  considerably 
above  its  total  estimated  value,  a  strip 
of  land  sixty  miles  in  width,  extending 
westward,  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan 
to  Puget  Sound,  near  the  Columbia  River, 
carried,  of  course,  through  one  of  the 
northern  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
At  ten  cents  the  acre,  a  price  beyond  its 
value  as  estimated  by  committees  in  Con- 
gress, the  land  will  bring  by  this  sale. 
17,795,200  into  the  public  treasury.  The 
greater  part  being  wilderness,  and  totallv 
unsalable  until  the  road  is  made,  a  better 
bargain  for  the  nation  could  not  be  made. 
The  payments  will  of  course  be  made 
gradual Iv,  and  as  the  road  progresses : 
each  provision  of  the  contract  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  government. 

The  second  feature  of  the  plan   is  the 
laving    of    a   grand    railroad    upon    this 
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strip  of  land  ;  beginning  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  pushing  the  work  gradu- 
ally forward  until,  in  a  computed  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  it  reaches  the  Pa- 
cific. 

The  first  eiofht  hundred  miles  of  the  route 
consist  of  excellent  cultivable  lands  ;  and 
of  these  the  first  seven  hundred  miles 
are  finely  timbered,  and  with  such  woods 
as  are  suitable  for  the  foundation  of  a 
durable  road.  On  this  first  three  hundred 
miles  of  the  route  depends  the  entire  hope 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  expense  of  transporting  timber  over 
great  distances  would  forever  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  great  body  of  timber  about  the 
foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  west- 
ward for  tjjjfree  hundred  miles,  is  an  abso- 
lute guaranty  of  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking under  the  economical  management 
of  an  individual  proprietor ;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sufficiency  of  timber  at  all  other 
points  is  an  equal  guaranty  of  the  failure 
of  the  enterprise  on  all  other  routes  than 
this,  even  under  the  wisest  and  most  econo- 
mical management.  The  entire  revenue  of 
the  nation  would  have  to  be  exhausted  for 
several  years,  in  the  construction  of  a  road 
at  a  public  cost  across  the  deserts  and 
prairies  between  the  lower  Mississippi  and 
California. 

The  next  feature  of  the  plan,  to  which 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
is  the  precaution,  that  our  grand  contrac- 
tor shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  resell  or  ap- 
propriate a  single  acre  of  the  land  sold 
him  by  the  government,  until  the  first  ten 
miles  of  the  road  are  completed.  The 
road  moreover  is  to  be  built,  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  on  a  strip  of  land  two 
hundred  feet  wide,  appropriated  forever 
to  that  purpose,  with  a  heavy  iron  rail  of 
a  prescribed  weight,  on  a  gauge  of  not 
less  than  six  feet  between  the  rails.  The 
failure  of  any  material  condition  of  the  con- 
tract will  of  course  work  a  forfeiture  of  the 
land.  All  the  regulations  of  tolls,  cfec,  are  to 
be  by  legal  enactment  in  Congress,  and  en- 
forced by  public  authority.  Having  con- 
structed the  first  ten  miles,  our  grand  con- 
tractor is  to  be  at  liberty  to  sell  to  emigrants 
and  others,  in  portions  five  miles  in  length 
of  the  route  granted  him  by  Congress  ;  and 
with  the  proceeds  he  is  to  pay  government 
.for  the  land,  and  to  reimburse  himself  the 


costs  of  the  first  ten  miles  of  road,  estima- 
ted at  •1?200,000. 

As  soon  as  the  contract  shall  become  a 
law,  our  contractor  will  survey  and  lo- 
cate the  route  for  two  or  three  hundred 
miles,  and  as  soon  as  ten  miles  have  been 
completed,  he  will  be  permitted  to  sell 
the  first  five  miles  by  sixty,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  acres.  And 
if  this  does  not  produce  means  enough  to 
pay  for  road  and  land  both,  then  the 
work  will  be  discontinued,  and  our  con- 
tractor will  have  gained  nothing  either 
in  land  or  money.  But  if  the  sale  of  the 
lands  produces  a  sufficiency  for  these  pur- 
poses, then  the  next  ten  miles  will  be 
completed,  and  another  portion  of  five 
miles  by  sixty  given  up  to  hirn  for  sale.  The 
reserved  lands,  held  by  the  government, 
will  furnish  means  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  over  the  wilderness  after 
the  foi'est  and  cultivable  lands  shall 
have  been  passed  over.  Meanv»^hile,  and 
until  the  entire  work  is  completed,  the 
government  will  hold  the  road  and  re- 
served lands,  if  any  remain,  as  security 
for  the  payments  of  the  original  ten  cents 
per  acre  for  the  lands. 

The  title  to  the  road  will  not  actually 
vest  in  our  contractor  until  the  whole  is 
finished  and  paid  for.  But  it  vfill  con- 
tinue always  subject  to  the  action  and  con- 
trol of  Congress,  for  the  fixing  of  tolls  and 
other  regulations  for  the  convenience  and 
ease  of  travellers. 

When  new  States  come  to  be  created 
on  the  territories  traversed  by  the  road — 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  movement 
of  population  westward  with  such  a  means 
of  emigration  would  be  rapid  beyond  all 
precedent — if  any  jealousy  arose,  their  in- 
habitants would  be  at  full  liberty  to  con- 
struct rival  roads  parallel  with  the  old 
one. 

By  regulations  of  Congress  making  the 
tolls  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of 
repairs,  and  an  exceedingly  small  percent- 
age to  the  proprietor,  the  road  would  be 
made  almost  a  free  road.  A  bushel  of 
wheat  could  then  be  carried  across  the 
continent  for  twenty  cents,  a  barrel  of 
flour  for  one  dollar,  a  ton  of  merchandise 
ten  dollars,  and  a  half  ton  of  teas  (by 
measurement  one  ton)  five  dollars.  Corn 
fi:rown  in  Michigan,  could  be  landed  at 
Chinese  ports  for  forty  cents  the  bushel 
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transit,  giving  thirty-five  cents  profit  to 
the  producer.  Manufactures  from  the 
South  and  East,  and  the  various  products 
of  all  parts  of  the  Union  would  thus  be 
easily  and  cheaply  conveyed  to  Asia,  and 
the  balance  of  trade  turned  wholly  in 
favor  of  America.  The  cod  and  whale 
fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  would  send 
a  constant  stream  of  their  indispensable 
products,  in  exchange  for  American  manu- 
factures, across  the  continent.  The  At- 
lantic sea-ports  would,  of  course,  become 
the  ports  of  deposit  and  exchange  for  the 
trade  of  all  the  world.  The  prairies  of  the 
West,  and  the  mills  of  the  East  and  South, 
would  begin  to  furnish  food  and  clothing 
to  the  famished  milUons  of  China,  who 
would  now  in  their  turn,  having  a  market 
opened  for  their  peculiar  products,  have  a 
means  of  procuring  in  abundance  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  islands  of  the  South 
Seas  would  be  more  rapidly  colonized 
than  they  are  at  present,  by  the  Chinese, 
those  Yankees  of  Asia,  and  a  free  and 
constant  intercourse  would  inevitably  be 
established  between  the  nations  of  both 
the  continents. 

Should  this  road,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
undertaken  by  a  stock  company,  under 
the  necessity  of  declaring  dividends,  the 
tolls  would  have  to  be  so  much  raised,  as 
to  exclude  the  transport  of  heavy  articles, 
and  thus  none  of  the  contemplated  results 
would  follow.  Indeed,  for  such  a  road  no 
one  would  subscribe  with  any  expectation 
of  profit ;  it  would  probably  cost  |200,000, 
000,  not  to  yield  any  return  in  twenty-five 
years,  and  be  then  obliged  to  realize  an- 
nually the  sum  of  $6,000,000,  to  give  three 
per  cent,  on  the  investment ! 

The  danger  of  land  monopoly  is  avoid- 
ed, by  providing  that  the  reserved  lands 
shall  be  sold  at  public  auction,  like  other 
acovernment  lands ;  and  that  no  lands 
.shall  be  kept  for  sale  longer  than  ten 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  road 
through  them. 

The  bill  will  provide  that  on  the  failure 
of  any  important  condition,  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  resume  the  whole  and  give 
it  to  another.  Power  also  will  fie  in  Con- 
gress, to  alter  and  amend  the  bill  as  the 
interests  of  the  public  may  require. 

"  Now,  to  accomplish  this  great  work,  I 
propose  to  take  the  entire  responsibility  upon 


myself.  If  I  fail,  the  government  can  lose 
nothing,  because  the  lands  still  remain,  and  J 
shall  have  added  to  their  value  even  by  rnv 
failure.  But  if  I  succeed,  I  must,  by  my  ener- 
gies and  labor,  make  this  77,952,000  acres  of 
waste  land  produce  the  $68,395,200  ;  and,  un- 
less I  can  make  it  produce  an  excess  over  that 
sum,! gain  nothing  for  all  my  toil. 

"  If  the  plan  succeeds,  it  would  make  the 
whole  world  tributary  to  us.  The  sam  whicli 
I  should  pay  into  the  treasury  for  the  lands, 
would  exceed  that  which  might  be  expended 
for  them  from  any  other  source.  The  nation 
would  have  this  great  highway  without  an  out- 
lay of  one  dollar,  with  almost  its  free  use  for- 
ever after,  and  so  much  added  to  the  actual 
cash  capital  of  the  nation  as  the  road  may  cost, 
because  it  would  be  the  fruits  of  labor  upon  the 
wilderness  earth. 

"  My  desire  and  object  has  been  to  have  a 
bill  so  framed,  as  would  enable  me  to  carry  out 
and  accomplish  this  great  work  for  the  motives 
as  here  and  everyvv/here  else  by  me  declared, 
to  give  to  my  country  this  great  thoroughfare 
for  the  nations  of  all  the  earth  without  the  cost 
of  one  dollar ;  to  give  employment  to,  and  to 
make  comfortable  and  happy,  millions  who  are 
now  starving  and  destitute,  and  to  bring  all  the 
world  together  in  free  intercourse  as  one  na- 
tion. If  the  bill  is  deficient  in  any  point,  it 
certainly  can  be  made  to  meet  the  views  I 
express,  which  I  feel  that  ail  who  examiiie  must 
be  satisfied  with. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  entirely  new- 
system  of  settlement,  on  which  the  hopes  for 
success  are  based,  and  on  which  all  depend. 
The  settler  on  the  line  of  the  road  would,  as 
soon  as  his  house  or  cabin  were  up,  and  a  crop 
in,  find  employment  to  grade  the  road  ;  the  next 
season,  when  his  crop  would  have  ripened, 
there  would  be  a  market  for  it  at  his  door,  by 
those  in  the  same  situation  as  himself  the  sea- 
son before  ;  if  any  surplus,  he  v/ould  have  the 
road  at  low  tolls  to  take  it  to  market;  and  if 
he  had  in  the  first  instance  paid  for  iris  land, 
the  money  v/ould  go  back,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  labor  and  materials  for  the  work. 
So  that  in  one  year  the  settler  would  have  his 
home  with  settlement  and  civilization  surround- 
ing, a  demand  for  his  labor,  a  market  at  his 
door  for  his  produce,  a  railroad  to  communicate 
with  civilization  and  markets,  without  having 
cost  one  dollar.  And  the  settler  who  might  not 
have  means  in  money  to  purchase  land,  his 
labor  on  the  road  and  a  first  crop  would  give 
him  that  means,  and  he  too  would  in  one  year 
have  his  home  with  the  same  advantages,  and 
as  equally  independent.  The  settler  who  now 
pays  for  his  land  to  the  government,  gets  no 
benefit  from  the  sum  paid,  beyond  iiis  title  to  and 
possession  of  the  land.  VVhen  his  cabin  is 
prepared,  and  crop  in,  he  finds  no  demand  for 
his  labor,  because  all  around  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  himself;   when  his  crop  is  grown, 
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there  is  no  market  at  his  door,  and  if  fifty  miles 
from  anv  direct  means  of  transit,  he  cannot 
sell  at  all,  neither  can  he  get  it  to  market  so  as 
to  leave  anything  as  a  reward  for  his  toil.  Thus 
you  see  him  in  the  wilderness,  remote  from 
civilization,  destitute  of  comforts,  and  nearly  a 
demi-savage ;  his  labor,  it  is  true,  produces 
food  from  1  he  earth;  but  he  cannot  exchange 
with  the  different  branches  of  industry,  and 
is  not  a  source  of  wealth  or  power  to  the 
nation." 

Projects  have  been  offered,  and  some  are 
on  foot,  for  the  construction  of  a  road  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation.  Against  this  plan  a 
number  of  obstacles  present  themselves 
of  a  character  too  weighty  and  formidable 
to  be  removed  or  got  over.  Independ- 
ently of  economical  considerations,  which 
should  always  lead  us  to  prefer  individual 
to  public  enterprises,  it  will  be  highly  politic 
for  the  present  administration  to  avoid  en- 
tering upon  too  extended  a  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements  ;  in  consideration  not 
only  of  the  just  prejudices  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  against  a  lavish  expen- 
diture of  the  public  monies,  but  in  view 
also  of  the  great  caution  necessary  to 
avoid  the  disgrace  and  odium  of  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  public  debt. 

The  expenses  of  the  war  should  be  at 
least  provided  for,  previous  to  any  further 
engagements  ;  excepting  such  only  as  are 
of  obvious  necessity  for  the  promotion  of 
our  grandest  interests.  While  the  abso- 
lute necessities  of  our  internal  trade  de- 
mand a  large  appropriation  for  the  im- 
provement of  river  and  harbor  navigation, — 
vsrhile  the  Mexican  affair  continues  to 
draw  heavily  upon  the  public  purse, — 
while  the  exigencies  of  foreign  commerce 
require  that  the  navy  be  maintained  and 
even  increased, — while  the  southwestern 
frontier  requires  the  continual  vigilance  of 
a  full  military  establishment, — while  the 
poverty  of  foreign  ambassadors  calls  for 
an  increase  of  their  salaries  ; — and  besides 
these  demands,  while  the  augmenta- 
tion of  our  territory  compels  a  steadily 
increasing  expenditure  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  government,  the  most  san- 
guine among  the  friends  of  internal  im- 
provement will  pause  to  consider  before 
they  venture  upon  any  new  and  costly 
projects. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  become  evident 
that  the  addition  of  California  and  New 


Mexico,  creating  a  new-  republic,  com- 
posed of  a  mixed  population  of  adven- 
turers, with  foreign  views  and  sympathies, 
to  be  bound  to  our  mighty  empire  on  the 
western  side  of  the  continent,  has  made  it 
necessary  that  some  means  of  speedy  com- 
munication should  be  established  between 
ourselves  and  the  new  territories.  The 
wealth,  the  peace,  and  the  unity  of  the 
entire  people,  are  clearly  the  great  ends 
for  which  governments  Avere  established ; 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  those  ends,  every 
measure  which  wisdom  and  a  strict  econo- 
my may  dictate,  is  to  be  studiously  ad- 
vised and  put  in  practice ;  nor  can  any 
measure  be  regarded  as  in  spirit  uncon- 
stitutional which  is  directed  towards  these 
ends. 

Governments,  at  least  republican,  (and 
therefore  just  and  economical,)  assume 
to  do  no  more  than  is  their  duty ;  and 
that  duty  being  always  measured  by 
necessity  and  policy,  cannot  properly  en- 
gage them  in  enterprises  whicn  may 
better  be  carried  on  by  states,  cities,  or 
individuals.  If  a  combination  of  private 
fortunes  can  be  made,  which  shall  carrj 
aut  grand  schemes  of  internal  improve- 
ment, the  government  will  only  sanction 
and  defend  such  enterprises.  It  will  not 
engage  in  foreign  or  internal  trade,  but 
will  only  protect  it  and  fortify  it.  It  will 
not  offer  to  educate  those  who  have  the 
means  to  educate  themselves.  It  will  not 
give  money  to  corporations  or  to  combi- 
nations of  adventurers,  when  these  adven- 
turers are  looking  solely  to  their  own 
profit,  and  cannot  establish  their  claim  tO' 
assistance  upon  the  ground  that  their  en- 
terprise is  a  strictly  national  one,  and  is 
to  be  of  national  importance,  nor  even 
then,  when  it  is  clear  that  everything  can 
be  accomplished  under  the  mere  protec- 
tion and  countenance  of  the  law.  The 
propert}^  of  the  citizens  belongs  to  them  and 
to  their  children  ;  and  governments  have 
no  right  to  appropriate  a  cent  of  it  on 
theoretic  or  speculative  grounds,  or  for 
purposes  not  clearly  national,  and  of  which 
all  are  expected  ultimately  to  share  the 
benefit.  That  portion,  however,  may  be 
taken  as  an  equitable  tax,  which  they  find 
necessary  for  the  common  good,  and  they 
are  free  to  appropriate  it  as  seems  best. 

One  of  the  last  improvements  of  civili- 
zation is  the  construction  of  a  perfect  road. 
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For  those  grand  routes  by  which  distant 
nations  are  brought  together,  and  whose 
existence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
general  advancement  of  the  race,  the  re- 
sources of  empires  are  required  to  be  ex- 
pended. Many  of  the  famous  naval  and 
military  expeditions  of  antiquity,  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  instigated  by  the 
ambition  of  conquest,  were  undoubtedly 
undertaken  for  the  extension  of  commerce. 
Such  were  the  expeditions  of  Sesostris 
and  other  conquerors.  By  means  of  great 
roads  over  those  chains  of  mountains  which 
intersect  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
European  kingdoms  are  united  in  a  grand 
republic  of  nations.  The  union  of  the 
States  of  North  America  depends,  far 
more  than  is  imagined,  upon  those  great 
roads  which  facilitate  the  free  and  i-apid 
interchange  of  trade  and  information  be- 
tween their  inhabitants.  Civilization  and 
Christianization  follow  the  great  com- 
mercial routes  toward  the  frontier.  The 
making  of  a  national  road  is  an  epoch  in 
a  nation's  histor}^  equal  at  least  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
territory. 

Not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  the  gene- 
ralities of  the  subject,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  our  readers  are  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  an  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  free  and  perfect  communication 
between  ourselves  and  our  Pacific  colonies; 
so  soon  to  become  powerful  states. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  all  inquiries 
into  the  difficulties  into  which  the  gold 
mania  and  the  hasty  emigration  which  it 
occasions  are  to  bring  upon  us  ;  setting- 
aside  such  considerations  as  savoring  too 
much  of  a  croaking  and  inauspicious  dis- 
position, we  have  now  to  consider  only 
what  can  be  done  to  keep  pace  with  that 
emigration,  and  to  convert  the  greatest 
evil  of  a  nation,  a  costly  colony,  into  a 
benefit  and  a  source  of  wealth  and  power. 
First,  then,  it  is  conceded  by  all  parties 
that  a  road  must  be  established,  and  it  is 
equally  admitted  that  the  enterprise 
should  be  begun  without  delay ;  the 
necessities  of  the  country  and  the  world 
creating  an  immediate  and  pressing  want 
of  such  a  road.  No  one  man  or  company 
of  men  could  afford  to  buy  from  govern- 
ment out  of  their  private  resources  a  strip 
of  land  extending;  from  Lake  Michioran  to 
the   Pacific.     That   is    quite    impossible. 


The  land  for  such  a  purpose  must  be 
either  granted  free  of  charge,  or  paid  for 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  roads,  made  upon 
it,  or  the  lands  sold  near  it. 

Nor  can  any  combination  of  two  or  three 
States  undertake  such  an  enterprise. 
Would  all  the  States  of  the  North,  or  those 
of  the  South,  or  those  bordering  upon 
the  Mississippi,  agree  to  bear  the  burthen 
of  a  project  of  which  every  State  from 
Maine  to  Florida  is  to  reap  an  equal 
benefit?  If  the  enterprise  is  undertaken 
by  States,  it  must  be  by  all  the  States  in 
Union,  in  other  words,  by  the  Union 
itself. 

But  as  no  man  will  pretend  to  contest 
the  constitutionality  of  a  measure  that  is 
clearly  necessary  for  the  '•'  general  wel- 
fare" of  the  nation — a  measure  intended 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  final  separation 
between  the  new  colonies  and  the  mother 
country — to  say  notning  of  the  gradual 
alienation  of  a  population  composed  in 
great  part  of  foreigners,  and  whom  it  will 
be  easy  to  alienate  and  separate  from  our- 
selves by  neglect  or  bad  government,  or 
by  the  mere  suspension  or  difiiculty  and 
infrequency  of  intercourse — in  view  of 
such  necessities,  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality may  be  set  aside  as  irrelevant. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  road  is  imme- 
diate. A  few  years'  delay  may  bring  in- 
calculable evils  upon  the  colonies,  and  must 
meanwhile  deprive  the  entire  nation  of 
those  commercial  and  social  advantages  to 
be  reaped  from  intercourse  with  them ;  and 
through  them,  with  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
globe.  Had  the  sums  of  money  that  were 
expended  in  overrunning  Mexico  been 
laid  out  in  the  quiet  purchase  of  California 
and  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  vnmediale 
construction  of  a  road  connecting  the  Pa- 
cific with  the  Atlantic  States,  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  measure  would  have 
placed  us  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  in 
advance  of  all  civilized  communities.  As 
it  is,  we  have  the  territories,  and  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  we  are  enabled  by 
the  ingenuity  and  boldness  of  a  single 
mind,  aided  by  a  moderate  private  for- 
tune, to  accomplish  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  demanded  in  this  critical 
state  of  our  affairs. 

The  government,  loaded  with  debt,  can- 
not conscientiously  suggest  to  the  people 
a    proposition    involving    great    expense. 
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The  party  whose  voices  are  always  loud 
against  expenditure  when  they  are  out  of 
office,  stands  ready  to  oppose  every  mea- 
sure undertaken  upon  a  general  theory  of 
internal  improvement.  At  this  crisis  a 
citizen  of  New  York  steps  forward  and 
offers  to  accomplish  the  desires,  and  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  empire  by  a  plan  at 
once  bold,  original,  and  calculated  upon  a 
certainty  of  success. 

Beside  these  considerations  lie  others  of 
at  least  equal  importance  in  the  view  of 
humanity ;  namely,  that  the  undertaking 
of  this  work  is  the  first  step  toward  a  free, 
social  communication  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Asiatic  continents.  Since  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  there  has 
been  a  steady  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
more  enlio-htened  to  extend  the  influence 
of  true  religion  and  of  civilization  over  the 
inhabitants  of  China  and  India;  to  which  are 
now  to  be  added  the  islands  of  the  South- 
ern Seas.  This  divine  enterprise  has  been 
prosecuted  hitherto  with  but  little  success — 
not  from  any  w^ant  of  zeal  or  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  European  and  American 
Christians,  but  because  the  grand  prelimi- 
nary step,  the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
universal  commerce  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  globe  has  never  been  realized.  The 
crusaders  attempted  the  conversion  of 
Asia  by  force  of  arms,  and  their  expedi- 
tions invariably  failed,  because  they  were 
contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  a  pure  be- 
neficence. There  remains  but  one  other 
method  of  preparing  the  Asiatic  nations 
for  the  reception  of  the  truth  ;  and  that 
is,  to  raise  their  opinion  of  the  Western 
races,  and  av/aken  kindly  and  respectful  feel- 
ings in  them  toward  ourselves,  by  a  free 
and  constant  commercial  intercourse.  As 
a  Christian  and  a  republican  people,  we 
acknowledge  no  conquests  saving  those  of 
superior  industry  and  intelligence.  By 
that  conquest  and  by  none  other,  we  may 
subdue  and  civilize  the  hordes  of  Asia.  By 
establishing  a  free  and  rapid  communica- 
tion with  the  Pacific  coast,  we,  therefore, 
not  only  promote  the  Union,  and  strength- 
en and  confirm  our  own  empire,  but  we 
take  the  initiatory  step  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  grand  design  of  Christian 
benevolence,  the  civilization  and  instruc- 
tion of  Asia. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limits 
allowed  us,  to  set  before  the  reader  all  the 


consequences  which  must  certainly  follow 
the  opening  of  a  free  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  ;  these 
advantages  have  been  shown  at  large,  and 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon,  by  others .  To  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  not  made  zt  par- 
ticular study  of  the  subject,  our  author's 
pamphlet  will  convey  all  the  desired  in- 
formation.^-     We  shall   dwell  no   lono-er 

o 

upon  the  subject  than  may  be  necessary 
for  a  comparative  view  of  the  advantages 
of  the  several  routes  proposed  for  the 
construction  of  a  work  admitted  by  all  to 
be  of  absolute  necessity.  And,  first,  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that  if  any  one  of  the 
routes  in  contemplation,  including  two 
across  the  narrow  interval  between  North 
and  South  America,  and  three  across  the 
main-land  of  the  Northern  Continent,  were 
to  be  undertaken  at  the  public  cost,  the  in- 
jury done  to  the  public  and  private  business 
of  the  country,  added  to  the  California 
drain,  and  heavy  purchases  of  foreign 
goods  made  necessary  by  the  present  low 
tariff,  would  bring  great  distress  and  em- 
barrassment upon  the  poorer  classes  for 
the  coming  two  or  three  years.  Were  the 
project  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  added 
to  that  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Improve- 
ment, and  to  these  the  costs  of  the  im- 
pending war  of  extermination  which  must 
soon  be  entered  upon  with  the  South- 
western Indians,  such  a  tide  of  expenses 
would  be  set  a-going  as  would  take  the 
government  off  its  feet,  and  suibject  it  to 
the  extreme  malice  of  the  opposition.  The 
only  safe  and  politic  course  to  be  pursued, 
would  seem  to  be,  to  extend  merely  its 
favor  and  its  military  protection  to  the 
economical  and  well-considered  project  of 
our  author  ;  and  to  entrust  to  him,  as  to 
a  public  contractor — which  in  effect  this 
scheme  makes  him — the  beginning,  at  least, 
of  this  vast  and  important  enterprise. 

When  a  man  of  first-rate  ability  and 
large  fortune  offers  his  services  to  the  na- 
tion, to  accomplish  some  necessary  work, 
a  thousand  detracting  voices  are  instantlj'- 
raised  ajrainst  his  motives.  A  member  in 
Congress  may,  without  scandal,  propose  a 
plan  for  public  aggrandizement,  and  no 
man    checks    at    him,    no  man   cries  out 


^  Project  for  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific.  By 
Asa  Whitney,  of  New  York.  New  York :  Print- 
ed by  George  W.  Wood,  No.  15  Spruce  etreet. 
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against  his  ambition,  or  suspects  him  of 
wishing  to  forward  his  own  interests  ;  but 
should  the  same  project  come  from  the 
same  individual  as  a  private  citizen,  in- 
stantly the  cry  is  raised  of  avarice  and  in- 
terest. 

Let  us,  however,  look  coolly  at  the 
matter,  la  vino-  all  iealousies  aside.  The 
possessor  of  a  fortune  instead  of  sittmg 
quietly  down  to  enjoy  it  at  his  ease — in- 
stead of  wasting  his  income  in  expensive 
luxuries  in  a  residence  in  some  foreign  court, 
or  in  a  palace  in  one  of  our  great  cities,  with 
an  eagerness  becoming  a  spirited  citizen  of 
an  enterprising  nation,  asks  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  only  to  be  permitted  to  throw  all 
that  he  possesses  into  an  enterprise  of  such 
dignity  and  importance  to  the  nation,  that 
he  must  become,  by  engaging  in  it,  one  of 
the  most  responsible  and  useful  of  its  pub- 
lic servants. 

That  the  jealousy  and  detraction  of  the 
malicious  and  the  ignorant  should  pursue 
such  a  projector,  stimulated  by  a  public 
spirit  so  congenial  to  our  institutions,  is 
indeed  to  be  expected  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
proper  to  caution  the  more  considerate 
part  of  the  community  of  the  existence  of 
a  spirit  which  their  ovv^n  liberality  might 
lead  them  to  forget,  and  certain  arguments 
in  that  way  acquire  more  weight  with 
them  than  was  just.  Unless  the  republic 
willingly  and  gladly  employs  the  capital 
and  the  ability  of  its  business  men,  to  for- 
ward enterprises  of  national  benefit,  that 
ability  and  that  capital  will  seek  selfish  and 
private  employment,  or  will  go  on,  as  in 
some  instances,  accumulating  and  swelling 
to  a  vast  and  injurious  importance.  Is  it 
not  a  safe  and  politic  i^^onsm^e  under  the 
proper  restrictions — is  it  not  a  measure 
congenial  to  the  economy  of  our  govern- 
ment, to  make  the  contract  offered  by  Mr. 
Whitney,  for  the  construction  of  a  grand 
railroad  to  the  Pacific?  If  it  is  eco- 
nomical it  is  politic ;  if  it  is  speedy  and 
effectual  it  is  prudent  and  judicious  ;  if  it 
is  both  constitutional,  effectual  and  eco- 
nomical, it  is  also  just  and  necessary,  and 
will  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  all. 

The  route  chosen  by  Mr.  Whitney  as 
not  onl}^  the  best,  but  in  fact  the  only  fea- 
sible one,  begins  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, at  which  is  the  natural  point  of  con- 
centration of  all  the  commerce  of  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States.    From  New  York, 


Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  lines 
of  railroad  are,  or  will  soon  be  conjpleted, 
converging  upon  Sandusky ;  and  from 
thence  to  St.  Joseph's  a  route  is  in  contem- 
plation which  will  be  the  main  trunk  from 
which  all  the  great  lines  of  the  United  States 
diverge,  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan.  From  St. 
Joseph's,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  to  Prairie 
du  Chien,  a  point  at  which  a  bridge  may 
be  thrown  across  the  Mississippi,  the  route 
lies  through  the  forests  which  are  to  sup- 
ply materials  for  the  entire  ronte.  At 
no  other  point  can  timber  be  supplied  for 
the  construction  of  the  road  ;  a  considera- 
tion which  makes  it  certain  that  this  point 
will  at  all  events  be  taken  for  the  starting 
point. 

For  the  advantage  of  the  extreme  South, 
a  railroad  may  easily  be  constructed  in  an 
almost  straight  line  between  Mobile  and 
Prairie  du  Chien.  With  this,  other  south- 
ern routes  will  join.  By  the  addition  of 
only  two  more  grand  roads  through  the 
United  States,  with  their  provincial  trunks, 
the  entire  commerce  of  the  South,  West 
and  North  converges  with  e^?/o/ ease  upon 
Prairie  du  Chien,  where  it  will  meet  on 
the  one  side  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  and  on  the  other  the  commerce  be- 
tween Europe,  America  and  Asia. 

The  objections  to  the  two  other  routes 
proposed — one  from  Memphis  to  Santa  Fe 
and  San  Diego,  the  other  from  St.  Louis 
throuofh  Fort  Leavenwoi'th  and  the  South 
Pass  to  San  Francisco — miMitbe  stated  to 
advantage  in  detail,  though  they  may  be 
pronounced  in  one  word,  and  that  is  im- 
possibility.  These  routes,  if  constructed, 
must  be  made  by  the  government,  and  at 
four  times  the  expense.  They  start  from 
regions  divested  of  timber  ;  and  worst  of 
all,  they  are  sectional,  and  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  South  to  the  loss  and  detri- 
ment of  the  Northern  and  Middle,  and 
Western  States  ;  of  course  the}^  will  be 
voted  down  by  the  North  and  West  jointly. 
But  it  were  a  f^reat  error  to  admit  that 
the  route  from  Pj-airie  du  Chien  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  or,  more 
propcrl}-,  to  Puget  Sound,  is  to  be  of  no 
advantage  to  the  South.  On  the  contrary, 
such  are  the  obstacles  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  St.  Louis  and  Memphis loutes, 
ending  the  one  in  middle  California,  and 
the  other  at  San  Francisco,  to  attempt 
them  would  be  to  set  back  the  prosperity 
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of  the  entire  globe  for  the  space  of  per- 
haps half  a  century.  Puget  Sound  is  the 
only  sufficient  port  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
At  low  tide  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  is 
almost  a  mud  flat.  San  Diego  is  a 
point  of  no  importance,  with  a  diminutive 
bay ;  and  the  passage  from  that  point  to 
Santa  Fe  is  over  gorges  and  torrent  beds 
among  the  mountains,  whereas  the  route 
to  Puget  Sound,  through  the  l^orth  Pass, 
is  an  even  track,  presenting  not  a  single  ob- 
stacle of  magnitude.  Without  quoting  the 
entire  repoits  of  Fremont  and  Wilkes,  in 
regard  to  these  harbors,  and  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  various  routes,  it  were 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  arguments 
presented  by  our  author. 

The  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  lonof  known 
for  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  its  en- 
trance, offers  no  advantage  to  the  navi- 
gator. 

"The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,"  says 
Lieutenant  Wilkes,  "  has  been  long  known 
for  its  dangers,  and  the  difficulties  of  en- 
trance. These  have  not  been  exaggerated ; 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  to  offer  very  few  ad- 
vantages as  a  port.  The  land  near  it  is  well 
marked.  Cape  Disappointment,  the  northern 
point,  13  high,  with  several  lofty  spruce  and 
pine  trees  on  its  summit.  Point  Adams  on  the 
south  is  low  and  sandy.  A  sand-spit  makes 
out  from  each  cape  ;  that  from  Point  Adams 
projects  to  seaward  of  the  other,  being  nearly 
at  rioht  angles  to  it.  The  distance  between 
them  is  one  mile.  These  have  been  formed 
by  the  deposit  of  the  sands  brought  down  by 
the  river,  or  washed  by  the  abrasion  of  the 
sea  from  their  respective  capes.  Tlie  bar 
lies  outside,  and  on  it  there  is  no  particular 
danger  unless  the  sea  is  heavy,  when  breakers 
form  on  it,  and  a  vessel  would  be  subjected  to 
risk  in  passing.  The  least  depth  of  water  is 
twenty-eight  feet.  The  breakers  on  both  spits 
are  usually  heavy,  though  at  times  there  is 
little  or  no  break  on  them.  The  south  end  of 
the  north  spit  has  to  be  closely  approached,  and 
is  the  point  of  greatest  danger.  Here  most  of 
the  wrecks  have  occurred. 

"  The  principal  dangers  in  the  entrance  of 
the  Columbia  are  the  cross  tides,  their  velocity, 
and  the  influence  of  an  under-current,  together 
with  the  heavy  swell."* 

Of  Puget's  Sound,  on  the  contrary. 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  speaks  in  terms  of  un- 

*  Western  America,  including  California  and 
Oregon,  with  Maps  of  those  Kegions,  and  of 
"  the  Sacramento  Valley."  By  Charles  Wilkes, 
U.  S.  N.     Philadelphia,  1849. 


qualified  approbation.  It  is  by  his  ac- 
count the  best  entrance  for  vessels  on  the 
Pacific  coast : 

"  Puget's  Sound  may  be  described  as  a  col- 
lection of  inlets,  covering  an  area  of  fifteen 
square  miles,  the  only  entrance  to  which  is 
through  the  Narrows,  which,  if  strongly  forti- 
fied, would  bid  defiance  to  any  attack,  and 
guard  its  entrance  against  any  force. 

'•  The  Inlets,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
come  from  the  entrance,  have  received  the 
names  of  Carr's,  Case's,  Hammersley's,  Tot- 
ten's,  Eld's,  Budd's,  and  Henderson's ;  they  are 
united  by  passages,  which  form  several  islands 
and  peninsulas.  All  these  inlets  are  safe,  com- 
modious, and  capacious  harbors,  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  the  land  around  diem  fertile. 
On  many  of  the  islands  and  peninsulas  are 
to  be  found  slate  and  sandstone,  v/hich,  though 
soft  and  friable  in  some  places  where  it  has 
been  exposed  on  the  surface,  Vv'ill  be  found 
suitable  for  building  purposes. 

"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these 
waters,  and  their  safety.  Not  a  shoal  exists 
within  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty 
Inlet,  Puget's  Sound,  or  Hood's  Canal,  that 
can  in  any  way  interrupt  their  navigation  by 
a  seventy-four  gun  ship." 

San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Bodega, 
are  the  three  harbors  of  California.  Of 
the  first  of  these  Lieutenant  Wilkes  speaks 
disparagingly.  Its  small  size,  and  its  dis- 
tance south,  are  against  it : 

"  There  are  many  drawbacks  to  this  harbor : 
the  want  of  water  is  one  of  them,  the  river 
which  furnishes  the  mission  with  water  disap- 
pearing in  the  dry  season  before  reaching  the 
bay,  and  the  surrounding  country  may  be 
called  a  barren  waste  of  sand  hills. 

"  The  whole  country  around  San  Diego  is 
composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  mud  mixed 
with  scoria  :  the  land  is  unfit  for  cultivation, 
and  covered  with  Cacti,  one  of  the  many  evi- 
dences of  the  poorness  of  the  soil ;  this  leaves 
the  port  of  San  Diego  little  to  recommend  it 
but  the  uniform  climate,  good  anchorage  and 
security  from  all  winds." 

The  description  given  by  this  expe- 
rienced navigator  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  particularly  discouraging,  and  de- 
serves the  grave  consideration  of  those 
who  are  building  schemes  upon  the  hope 
of  its  becoming  in  future  the  port  of  entry 
for  the  trade  of  Asia. 

"  The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  thirty-six 
miles  in  length  by  an  average  of  six  in  width; 
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a  large  portion  of  its  southern,  eastern,  and 
northern  shores  are  bordered  by  extensive  and 
wide  mud-flats,  preventing  the  landing,  at  \ovj 
water,  of  even  a  boat ;  so  much  so  that  the  east- 
ern shore  may  be  said  to  be  inaccessible  for  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  ;  and  this  impediment 
prevents  it  from  over  becoming  useful,  except 
by  the  construction  of  extensive  artificial 
works.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Straits  of  San  Pablo,  which  divide  it  from  the 
bay  of  that  name. 

"  On  the  western  side  of  the  Eay  of  San 
Francisco,  from  the  Straits  of  San  Pablo,  for  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles,  the  country  is  broken 
and  mountainous,  and  the  shores  rocky  and  in- 
dented by  small  bays,  which  are  useless. 

"These  obstructions  reduce  this  extensive 
bay  very  much  in  size,  and  it  becomes  still 
more  so  when  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
vessels  is  taken  into  consideration ;  indeed, 
with  the  deep  water,  cross  tides,  and  exposed 
situations,  there  are  but  two  safe  anchorages, 
viz :  Yerba  Buena  and  Sausalito.  The  former 
lies  on  the  south  of  the  entrance,  between  the 
island  and  tovv^n  of  the  same  name,  and  is  of 
but  small  extent,  with  mud-flats,  bare  at  low 
water,  to  the  channel ;  it  is  also  very  much  ex- 
posed to  the  prevailing  winds,  which  blow  at 
times  with  great  violence.  It  is  the  usual  but 
by  no  means  the  best  anchorage,  and  has  but 
a  scanty  supply  of  water,  not  sufficient  for  the 
population  of  the  town,  or  the  vessels  that  fre- 
quent it;  this,  added  to  the  rocky  point  on 
which  the  town  is  situated,  will  prevent  it  from 
ever  becoming  the  seat  of  trade.  The  population 
of  the  town  exceeds  five  hundred  inhabitants; 
and,  from  its  being  nearer  to  the  gold  mines  than 
Monterey,  has  become  of  late  the  most  fre- 
quented. 

"  Sausalito,  or  Whaler's  Harbor,  is  on  tlie 
north  side  of  the  entrance,  under  Table  Hill, 
which  protects  vessels  from  the  prevailing 
westerly  winds.  This  anchorage  is  the  prin- 
cipal resort  of  whalers.  Here  they  can  obtain 
wood  and  water,  and  refit.  The  water  in  the 
summer  is  obtained  from  small  springs.  The 
extent  of  land  around  this  bay  is  limited  to  a 
few  acres,  the  hills  rising  precipitately,  and  the 
high  spurs  cutting  off  communication  with  the 
country  adjoining  it. 

"  The  Bay  of  JSan  Francisco  is  well  adapted 
for  a  naval  depot,  or  a  place  for  our  whalers  to 
recruit  at.  Its  possession  insures  us  the  com- 
mand of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  onr  large  and  extended  interests  there  ; 
but  I  knov/  of  no  place  where  a  natural  site  for 
a  town  can  be  found  throughout  the  whole 
bay;  and  it  appears  to  me  extremely  difficult  to 
select  one  wijere  the  locality  would  permit  of 
extensive  artificial  improvements." 

Bodega  is  disposed  of  in  brief : 

"The  port  of  Bodega  is  ninety  miles  north  of 


San  Francisco.  It  is  both  small  and  inconve- 
nient, and  cannot  be  entered,  except  by  vessels 
of  a  light  draught  of  water." 

The  vast  advantafjes  of  PuGfct  Sound  as 
a  resort  for  large  vessels,  over  all  other 
ports  of  the  Pacific  coast,  render  it  almost 
certain  that  it  will  become  at  last  the 
principal  entrance  for  the  trade  of  Asia. 
The  advantan;es  of  this  bay  are  however 
united  in  a  providential  manner  with  those 
of  the  surroundino-  country.  The  climate 
is  healthy  and  temperate,  and  the  land 
well  watered  and  susceptible  to  a  great 
extent  of  regular  cultivation  ;  but  above 
all  we  desire  to  call  our  reader's  attention 
to  the  singular  fact,  that  between  this 
sound  and  the  highest  point  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Vi^hich  will  admit  a  bridge,  the  route 
is  levelled  and  adapted  bj  nature  for  the 
T)assao:e  of  cars  ;  so  even  and  unobstructed 
is  this  route,  for  nearly  six  hundred  con- 
tinuous miles  of  the  middle  part  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  make  a  bridge.  After  re- 
viewing the  several  routes,  by  the  Isthmus, 
and  by  the  South  Pass,  Lieutenant  Wilkes 
decides  in  favor  of  that  chosen  by  Mr. 
AVhitney ;  namely,  from  the  foot  of  Lake 
Michigan  by  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Fort 
Wallawalla,  on  the  Columbia,  and  thence 
to  Puget  Sound. 

"  Steam  can  be  used  only  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  to  China  by  the  way  of 
Panama  ;  the  rates  for  freight  would  prechulo 
the  transmission  of  merchandise.  The  route 
across  the  Pacific  from  Panama  offers  many 
ditficultics  to  sailing  vessels,  in  the  prevailing 
winds,  calms,  &c. ;  Panama  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  worst  ports  on  the  western  coast  to  arrive 
at  or  depart  from;  the  seasons  there  are  divided 
into  the  fine  and  the  rainy  ;  the  former,  or  what 
is  called  summer,  though  in  north  latitude,  is 
from  December  to  May,  and  only  during  this 
period  is  it  advisable  to  approach  this  coast, 
in  the  rainy  or  winter  season,  from  June  to 
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ovember,  every  part  of  it  is  liable  to  hard 
gales,  tornadoes,  or  heavy  squalls,  succeeded  by 
calms  and  deluges  of  rain,  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous lightning.  Sickness  begins  at  Pana- 
ma as  early  as  March,  and  continues  until  De- 
cember; and  with  the  exception  of  the  fine 
season,  the  whole  coast  in  its  vicinity  may  be 
described  as  dangerous,  and  on  every  account 
to  be  avoided.  From  December  to  May,  the 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north  and  north- 
west, the  remainder  of  the  year  they  blow  from 
the  northeast,  southeast,  and  the  west ;  but  are 
at  all  times  uncertain,  and  calms  frequently  pre- 
vail ;  vessels  may  be  detained  on  their  passage. 
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from  these  causes,  so  long  as  to  make  this  route 
of  greater  length  than  that  now  followed  by  tlie 
China  trade. 

"  As  a  means  of  communicating  with  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  by  the  agency 
of  steam,  too  much  value  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  proposed  railroad  across  the  Isthmus.  For 
ten  years  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  one  of 
tiiese  routes,  or  until  snch  time  as  the  routes 
through  our  own  territory  can  be  completed 
and  in  operation  ;  but  it  can  never  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  nation,  or  preserve  those  advan- 
tages we  should  look  forward  to  obtain. 

"  Next  in  order  is  the  southern  route  by  rail- 
way across  tlie  country,  by  way  of  the  Gila. 
The  recognizance  of  the  country  through  which 
this  would  pass  has  been  fully  made  known 
to  us  by  Colonel  Emory,  and  his  report  shows 
that  it  v7ou!d  be  nearly  impossible  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  altitude  of  the  mountains  is  in  it- 
self sufficient  to  decide  the  question  ;  but  if  we 
grant  that  this  can  be  overcome,  the  sterile 
country  through  which  it  would  run  brings 
conviction  to  the  mind,  that  if  it  is  not  impos- 
sible it  is  certainly  unadvisable.  It  can  never 
become  an  inhabited  country,  therefore  one 
great  object  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
would  be  lost.  Again,  if  this  last  fact  were  not 
the  case,  the  proposed  terminus  on  the  Pacific 
at  the  port  of  San  Diego  would  never  accom- 
modate the  trade,  and  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
ships  would  not  be  able  to  enter.  The  port  is 
inadequate  for  the  commerce  that  such  an  in- 
tercourse would  bring  about;  and  the  country 
around  can  never  furnish  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. The  proposition  for  terminating  it  at 
San  Francisco  is  equally  objectionable,  and 
amounts  to  an  impossibility  on  account  of  the 
high  mountain  ranges  which  surround  it. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  last  or  most  northern 
route.  Nature  here  invites  the  enterprise. 
The  distance  is  the  shortest;  it  has  few  if  any 
difficulties  to  overcome  ;  the  lands  it  would 
pass  through  are  some  of  the  best  in  the  west- 
ern country;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
distance  can  become  densely  populated,  and 
opens  out  an  entirely  new  country,  towards 
which  our  own  population  and  the  emigrants 
are  even  now  wending  their  way  in  tens  of 
thousands,  seeking  a  quiet  home  from  the  trou- 
bles of  the  Old  World. 

"  The  northern  route  contemplated  has  a  de- 
lightful climate,  suitable  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  human  frame,  and  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  civilization.  It  has  been  found 
by  examination  to  be  practicable  throughout 
the  whole  distance,  and  at  its  western  terminus 
there  are  excellent  ports.  All  the  great  bar- 
riers on  other  routes  are  on  this  line  either 
modified  into  gentle  hills  or  rent  asunder,  and 
the  way  is  thus  made  clear  for  the  undertaking. 
The  construction  of  this  road  across  the  head- 
v/aters  of  all  the  great  rivers,  touching  the 
limits  of  their  navigation,  will  at  once  satisfy 


'  any  one  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  adding  to  the  inland  commerce  by  transport- 
ing the  products  brought  on  this 'iron  river' 
from  the  remotest  ports  of  the  globe  to  all  the 
cities,  towns,  and  landings  on  the  vast  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  connect  with  all  our  sea- 
ports by  the  railroads  that  are  novv'  construct- 
ing towards  its  northern  and  eastern  terminus, 
while  it  would  also  be  the  means  of  furnishing 
the  whole  extent  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  includ- 
ing even  Canada,  with  all  they  desired  of  the 
productions  of  the  east,  and  carrying  back  in 
return  their  merchandise  in  exchange.  It  must 
be  readily  seen  that  all  parts  of  our  extended 
country  would  equally  participate  in  its  advan- 
tages, and  none  more  so  than  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  whose  railroads  and  navigable 
waters  would  all  be  so  many  paths  by  which 
the  trade  that  must  flow  through  such  a  chan- 
nel would  circulate.  The  general  govern- 
ment would  be  equally  benefited,  by  the  in- 
creased value  it  would  give  to  all  the  public 
lands  on  either  side  of  it, 

"  The  terminus  on  Lake  Michigan  would 
enable  the  large  supplies  required  for  the  per- 
sons employed,  as  well  as  the  materials,  to  be 
forvi'arded  with  great  economy  as  well  as  facil- 
ity of  transportation,  and  secure  the  necessary 
timber  for  the  construction  of  the  road.  The 
country  for  the  first  eight  hundred  miles  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  offering  no 
impediments  whatever  ;  and  after  this  distance 
such  a  route  will  offer  as  to  place  the  whole 
country  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  subservient  to  its  use  and  support, 
a  portion  of  the  country,  from  the  accounts  of 
those  who  have  visited  it,  surpassed  by  none 
in  fruitfulness  or  climate.  The  passage 
through  the  mountains  is  known  to  be  with- 
out difficulty,  and  the  course  to  the  point  of  its 
destination  almost  a  direct  line  until  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Columbia  are  reached,  when  a 
short  divergence  brings  it  to  a  terminus  on  the 
waters  of  Puget's  Sound — as  I  before  remark- 
ed, one  of  the  most  noble  estuaries  in  the 
world  ;  without  a  danger  of  any  kind  to  impede 
navigation,  with  a  surrounding  country  capable 
of  affording  all  kinds  of  supplies,  harbors  with- 
out obstructions  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and 
a  climate  unsurpassed  in  salubrity." 

Havino;  thus  ascertained  which  route  is 
to  be  preferred,  if  a  land  route  is  attempted 
at  all,  it  remains  next  to  lay  before  the 
reader  in  the  least  possible  compass,  the 
arguments  offered  against  attempting  a 
communication  with  China  or  the  Pacific 
generally,  by  any  routes  across  the  Isth  - 
mus. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  has  communicated  to  that  paper 
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of  June  5th,  1849,  information  in  regard 
to  the  route  by  which  a  railroad  from 
Memphis  would  be  taken  over  the  moun 


tains   to  the  harbor   of  San   Diego. 


He 


tells  us  that  Lieutenant  Beall,  who  has 
travelled  the  several  overland  routes,  de- 
scribes the  Gila  River  route  as  impractica- 
ble for  a  railroad  ;  that  a  railroad  along 
the  summits  of  the  Palisades  on  the  high- 
lands of  the  tludson,  passing  the  inequali- 
ties by  bridges,  would  be  more  fea&ible 
than  a  railway  down  the  valley  of  the 
Gila.     This  river  flows  for  miles  throuorh 
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deep  and  narrow  channels  or  canones. 
Precipitous  chffs  overhang  its  waters,  and 
the  rocks  form  a  chain  of  peaks  and  pre- 
cipices along  its  entire  length.  We  may, 
therefore,  conclude  with  certainty  that  a 
road  passing  through  Santa  Fe,  to  the 
Pacific  will  never  be  attempted.  Mem- 
phis will  consequently  be  no  longer 
thought  of  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
main  trunk  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  thouo;h 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  the  event 
of  the  completion  of  the  main  trunk  from 
Lake  Michigan,  branches  will  be  con- 
structed to  unite  with  it  both  from  Mem- 
phis and  from  St.  Louis. 

But  of  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  northern  route  across  the  continent 
from  Michigan  to  Puget  Sound,  none  are 
more  satisfactory  than  those  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  distances ;  for  if  any 
person  interested  in  the  inquirj^  will  take 
an  artificial  globe,  and  measure  with  a 
string  or  a  pair  of  compasses,  making 
short  steps,  the  various  distances  from 
the  British  Channel  to  Canton,  he  will 
find  that  by  the  overland  route  from  New 
York,  or  Boston,  to  Puget  Sound  across  the 
Continent,  the  distance  to  be  passed  over 
in  direct  travel,  is  some  2000  miles  less 
than  the  voyage,  either  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
Cape  Horn,  or  the  Mediterranean. 

The  calculations  of  Professor  Wittish, 
of  London  University,  which  were  made 
for  a  proposed  canal  at  Nicaragua,  give 
the  distance  from  England  to  Valpa- 
raiso, via  Cape  Horn,  at  9400  miles, 
111  days  of  ordinary  sailing;  but  the 
distance  from  England  to  Valparaiso  by 
the  proposed  canal  at  Nicaragua,  would 
be  442  miles  less,  and  11  days  sooner  in 
consequence  of  a  more  favorable  naviga- 
tion.    A  route  across  Panama  would  be 


300  miles  nearer  still ;  but  this  differ- 
ence of  time  and  of  distance  would  not 
pay  the  expense  of  the  delay,  the  breaking 
up  of  the  cargo,  the  land  or  canal  carriage 
across  the  Isthmus,  the  employment  of 
another  set  of  vessels  on  the  Pacific  side, 
and  tl:e  division  of  the  profits  of  the 
voyage  in  consequence  between  carriers  by 
•land  and  tvv^o  different  carriers  by  water. 
To  this,  add  that  in  consequence  of  a  more 
favorable  trade  winds  and  currents,  the 
homeward  voyage  by  Cape  Horn  would 
be  168  miles  nearer  than  that  by  the 
Isthmus. 

If  these  calculations  are  to  be  trusted 
British  commerce  will  always  prefer  the 
Cape  route  to  Valparaiso.  Again,  by  the 
computations  of  Professor  Wittish,  the 
distance  from  Sydney  in  New  Holland  to 
England,  via  Cape  Horn,  with  favorable 
sailing  is  13,830  miles;  time  136  days; 
v/hereas  by  a  canal  at  Nicaragua  it  is 
15,848  miles;  time  138  days,  the  sailing- 
being  more  favorable  ;  to  which  must  be 
added  transportation  dues,  the  breaking 
up  of  cargoes,  the  employment  of  another 
set  of  vessels,  and  the  consequent  division 
of  profits  among  several  hands. 

Let  us  now  examine  Professor  Wittish's 
calculations  of  distance  from  England  to 
Singapore  in  Hindoostan,  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  with  favorable  winds.  Com- 
paring these  with  the  same  voyr.ge,  via  the 
canal  at  Nicaragua,  also  during  favorable 
winds,  the  first  is  13,350,  the  second 
is  17,738  miles;  the  time  of  the  first  is 
128,  and  of  the  second  131  days.  These 
diflerences  against  the  route  by  the  pro- 
posed canal,  with  the  tolls  and  the  ex- 
penses of  transshipment  &c.,  make  it 
almost  certain  that  Eno-lish  commei'co 
will  always  make  the  voyage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  this,  add 
also,  that  the  homeward  voyage  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  17  days  less  than 
the  outward  voyage. 

We  are  next  to  examine  the  comparison 
of  routes  from  China  to  England,  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  favorable  sail- 
ing. The  voyage  from  China  to  England 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  13,370 
miles;  favorable  time  107  days.  From 
China  to  England  by  the  Isthmus  canal, 
favorable  sailing  15,557  miles;  time  129 
days.  A  difference  of  2228  miles,  and 
22  days  against  the  Isthmus  route,  with 
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the  additional  drawbacks  of  tolls,  trans- 
shipment, &c.  These  differences  turn,  and 
must  always  turn,  the  stream  of  English 
commerce  with  China  upon  the  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  hope,  until  some  shorter 
and  less  expensive  route  can  be  found, 
than  any  of  the  proposed  railways  or 
canals  across  the  narrow  space  between 
the  two  American  continents. 

Another  objection  more  fatal  than  any 
of  those  stated,  lies  in  the  deterioration 
of  transported  goods  by  the  damp  and 
hot  atmosphere  of  the  tropics.  Even  the 
teas  and  silks  of  China  would  be  ma- 
terially injured  by  a  detention  in  the  land 
carriage  across  the  Ist]imus,while  for  bread- 
Srtuffs  and  other  perishable  commodities, 
the  transportation  by  that  route  Avill  be 
so  difficult  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  a 
regular  commerce.  The  effects  of  climate 
upon  commodities  are  a  great  element  in 
all  the  calculations  of  commerce,  and  in 
the  present  instance  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  all. 

Should  a  rciilroad  be  made  across  the 
Isthmus,  it  must  depend  for  its  support 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  shores 
with  the  Atlantic  shores  of  both  the 
continents,  and  will  never  become  the 
ch;innel  of  the  commerce  of  Europe  with 
Asia.  Although,  therefore,  it  may  be  an 
enterprise  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  northern  route,  to  those 
of  northern  California  and  Orep-on,  its 
Jidvaiitai^es  f;dl  go  far  behind  those  v/hich 
must  follow  the  proposed  route  from 
Michigan,  we  do  not  feel  obliged  to  dwell 
upon  them  at  present.  A  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  consequences  to  be  looked 
tor,  from  tlie  opening  of  an  easy  com- 
munication v,'iLh  the  Paciiic  across  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent,  and  v;e 
have  done. 

The  first  effects  of  the  enterprise  would 
be  seen  in  the  conversion  of  a  long  strip  of 
forest  and  prairie,  stretching  from  the  foot 
of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  wilderness  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  into  a  populous  and 
cultivated  region,  held  by  tillers  of  the 
soil.  And  in  this  connection,  we  may 
add,  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the 
road  may  be  so  ordered  in  favor  of  the  ac- 
tual settler  as  to  defend  him  against  specula- 
tors and  monopolists,  and,  if  that  is  deemed 
best,  to  protect  him  against  the  ultimate 


severities  of  the  law.  The  new  settle- 
ments will  be  in  constant  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  Union,  by  the  grand 
routes  of  railroads  diverging  toward  every 
part,  and  by  the  steam  navigation  of  the 
lakes.  Every  particle  of  corn,  or  other 
products,  not  required  for  consumption  on 
the  spot,  can  be  instantly  exchanged  for 
eastern  manufactures,  or  for  southern  pro- 
ducts, by  the  way,  either  of  the  lakes, 
or  the  Mississippi.  By  a  direct  commu- 
nication with  coal-bearing  regions,  sup- 
plies of  coal  can  be  furnished  for  the  fuel 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  prairies,  which 
are  now  uninhabited  from  the  want  of  that 
commodity. 

A  rapid  advance  of  population  will 
soon  carry  the  road  over  the  prairies,  and 
the  consequent  advances  in  the  price 
of  lands    alono-    the   route    will    furnish 

CD 

abundant  means  for  bridging  the  Colum- 
bia at  Wallawalla,  and  thence  by  easy 
grades  completing  the  connection  with 
Puo-et  Sound  and  the  Pacific.  The  instant 
of  the  completion  of  the  road  would  be 
the  epochal  moment  of  a  grand  movement 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  A  fleet  of 
merchant  vessels  would  be  found  assem- 
bled at  the  terminus,  and  a  transfer,  or 
perhaps  a  barter  would  commence  at  that 
point,  in  which  every  species  of  commodi- 
ty of  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  would 
find  its  equivalent  in  some  other.  The 
gold  of  California,  the  manufactures  of 
New  England,  and  the  finer  and  more 
costly  products  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  ;  the  sugars  and  other  products  of 
the  South,  the  corn  of  Wisconsin,  Canada, 
and  all  the  lake  countries,  the  iron  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  furs  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  teas  and  silks,  and  all  other  pro- 
ducts of  China,  all  would  meet  at  the 
ofrand  terminus  of  the  world's  road.  Here 
the  various  Asiatic  commodities  would  be 
placed  in  cars  which  would  convey  them  to 
every  point  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Here  too, 
cargoes  would  be  assorted  for  South  Sea 
and  South  American  commerce.  At  this 
point,  which  would  become  the  caravan- 
serai of  the  continent,  the  half-way  house 
between  Asia  and  America,  a  grand  com- 
mercial city  would  soon  arise,  the  capital 
of  the  Pacific  States  and  the  civilizer  and 
merchant  of  the  East. 

But  in  dwelling  upon  the  disadvantages 
of  other  routes,  sufficient,  indeed,  without 
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furllier  inquiry  to  put  them  out  of  compe- 
tition with  the  present  one,  we  had  nearly 
forgotten  to  mention  the  great  saving  of 
distance  and  time,  by  the  route  advocated 
by  Mr.  Whitney.  The  distance  from  the 
foot  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Pugct  Sound, 
with  all  the  windings  of  the  emigrant 
route,  is  about  2,195  miles. 

From  Puget  Sound  to  Japan,  is  4000  miles. 

Shangai  (China,)  5400      " 
Austraha,  6000       " 

"  Singapore  (India,)  7660      " 

Add  from  New  York  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
where  the  railroad  would  cross  the  Missis- 
sippi, 1,141  miles,  and  from  New- York  to 
Liverpool  3,000  miles,  and  we  have  a 
distance,  by  the  contemplated  grand 
northern  route,  of  9,541  miles  only  from 
Shangai,  in  China,  the  route  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  being  13,330  miles;  a 
difference  of  3,789  miles  in  favor  of  the 
transcontinental  route  to  China  ;  a  dift'er- 
ence  which,  combined  Avith  cheapness 
and  rapidity  of    transportation,    and  the 


advantages  of  a  temperate  climate,  would 
turn  the  entire  stream  of  Asio-European 
commerce  across  the  continent  of  North 
America.  Packages  for  China,  made  up 
for  the  convenience  of  railroad  transport- 
ation, would  be  carried  across  the  con- 
tinent in  8  days ;  and  to  China  by  steam, 
in  25  days,  which,  with  14  days  transport 
from  England  to  America,  makes  47  days 
from  England  to  China  wath  merchan- 
dise ;  whereas,  at  present,  a  favorable 
voyage  requires  107  days.  Saving  more 
than  half  the  time,  sending  his  goods 
through  a  temperate  climate,  and  escap- 
ing the  dangers  of  a  voyage  about  the 
stormy  Capes,  the  English  trader  would 
not  hesitate  in  his  choice  between  the 
two  routes.  To  this  country  would  ac- 
crue the  double  profit  of  merchandise 
conveyed  to  and  brought  from  China.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Whitney ;  its  boldness,  feasi- 
bilit}^  simplicity,  and  economy,  must 
commend  it  to  universal  favor. 
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TRADE    WITH    THE    BRITISH    PROVINCES/^' 


Were  /rre  trade  extended  indisciimi- 
nateiyall  over  the  world,  its  effects  would 
be  to  generalize  and  classify  the  products 
of  labor,  and  to  confine  such  products  to 
such  climates  and  countries  as  soil  and 
circumstances  alone  would  direct ;  whilst 
the  products  of  arts  and  manufactures 
would  likewise  be  confined  to  that  spot 
where,  from  aibitrary  causes,  the  price  of 
labor  was  the  lowest.  The  commercial 
policy  of  England,  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  sets  an  example  for  pro- 
tection to  home  industry,  whose  unbound- 
ed results  and  most  extraordinar}"-  success 
establishes  a  precedent  for  national  po- 
licy in  all  time  to  come,  to  all  nations 
desiring  to  become  a  producing  people. 
Nor  is  her  present  policy  with  reference 
to  free  trade  less  an  example  of  able  states- 
manship than  her  former  course  of  pro- 
tection. 

Self-preservation  suggests  now  that  the 
bane  should  be  made  the  antidote.  Eng- 
land, by  a  long  course  of  protection  to 
home  labor,  has  so  advanced  the  arts  and 
oro-anized  manufactures,  within  her  own 
kinp'dora,  that  having  raised  herself  to  the 
position  of  the  workshop  and  banking 
hotiss  of  Christendom,  and  from  home 
comoetition  sent  her  workmen  and  manu- 
facturers abroad  over  the  civilized  globe 
to  scatter  her  arts  among  other  nations, 
cultivating  similar  plants  in  other  soils,  the 
tendency  of  wdnch  is  to  stifle  the  gi'owth 
of  her  own  ;  now  demands  that  the  sluices 
of  commerce  shall  be  opened  to  her,  that 
she  may  trade  with  all  the  world  free  of 
charo-e,  and  that  all  the  world  may  trade 
with  her  on  the  same  terms.  Happy 
course  of  international  policy  for  herself,  if 
she  could  effect  it  now  :  better  calculated 
to  advance  her  personal  aggrandizement 
than  any  political  act  of  former  times,  but 
sure    to   ruin    those  who    cannot   work   so 


(dicap,  and  have  not  the  same  skill  in  manu- 
factures as  herself. 

Whilst  as  many  days'  manual  labor  are 
required  in  the  United  States  to  convert  a 
given  quanity  of  iron  ore  into  bars  or  pigs 
as  it  takes  in  EnMand,  and  the  EnMish 
operative  is  satisfied  with  his  shilling  and 
a  half  sterlino;,  whilst  the  same  man  can 
demand  and  receive  his  one  and  a  quarter 
dollars  in  the  United  States,  protection 
must  be  extended  to  American  manufac- 
tures or  we  must  abandon  them.  When 
the  time  arrives  that  we  too  can  produce 
as  cheap  and  cheaper  than  any  other  peo- 
ple, then  will  it  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Eng- 
land, and  open  our  trade  to  the  world. 
Rapid  as  has  been  the  growth  of  States  in 
this  Union,  none  now  living  may  reasonably 
expect  to  see  that  day.  Speedy  as  the 
population  has  increased,  our  domain  is  too 
extensive  for  competition  to  reduce  wages 
to  the  standard  of  Europe  for  ages  to 
come. 

But  the  extension  of  reciprocal  trade  to 
the  British  provinces,  on  our  eastern  fron- 
tier, is  not  a  free  trade  measure  in  that 
light  that  is  hostile  to  the  vital  principle 
of  protection,  but  a  mere  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  commerce  to  include  a  tenth 
more  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  born  on 
the  same  soil,  of  a  common  ancestry,  pos- 
sessing a  common  language,  customs  and 
laws,  and  worshipping  God  in  the  same 
way  as  ourselves  ! 

Ever  since  our  own  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  have  reached  a  position  that 
enables  them  to  compete  with  England,  the 
British  provinces  have  been  our  customers. 
There  are  many  articles  now  made  in  the 
United  States  that  suit  colonial  consump- 
tion better  than  English,  and  were  the  duties 
removed,  nearly  the  entire  trade  v/ould 
fall  into  the  hands  of  our  manufacturers. 


*  Our  Mercantile  Connection  consirlered  in  reference  to  its  effect  on  Home  Industry,  together 
with  arguments  against  Annexation.  By  George  W.  Potter,  author  of  the  Blue  ISose  Letters,  In- 
stitutions of  New  York,  &c. 
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These  articles  are,  all  descriptions  of  iron- 
mongery, suited  for  building,  such  as  nails, 
screws,  locks,  bolts,  hinges,  &c. ;  to  these 
may  be  added  the  coarser  varieties  of 
edge  tools,  such  as  axes,  saws,  (fee,  con- 
nected with  the  cuttinof  and  manufacture 
of  lumber.  Mechanical  tools  of  all  kinds 
of  American  make  are  preferred  to  Eng- 
lish in  the  British  provinces ;  their  con- 
sumption in  a  young  country  is  immense, 
and  would  increase  in  a  fourfold  degree 
when  once  ao-ain  a  revival  of  business  jjave 
new  hfe  to  industrial  pursuits. 

The  variety  of  articles  required  also 
in  the  immense  fisheries  of  Newfound- 
land, Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Bay  of 
Fundy,  such  as  fish-tackle,  lines,  fisher- 
mens'  clothes,  &c.,  would  furnish  a  new 
outlet  to  consumption  for  various  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States.  The  quan- 
tity of  ship-bread  used  by  the  fishermen 
in  these  waters  is  immense ;  the  New- 
foundland trade  is  supposed  to  require  bread 
alone  for  upwards  of  six  thousand  sail  of 
fishinpf  vessels,  with  an  averao;e  number  of 
six  persons.  It  is  probable  that  the  fish- 
ermen in  the  other  waters  are  fully  equal 
to  four  thousand,  so  that  sixty  thousand 
fishermen  could  be  supplied  with  ship- 
bread  from  the  United  States,  the  most  of 
which  is  now  supplied  from  Europe. 

The  population  of  British  America  is 
estimated  at  about  two  millions,  or  with- 
in five  hundred  thousand  of  these  United 
States  in  1775  when  they  declared  their 
independence. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  the  prices 
at  w^hich  many  leading  articles  are  sold  in 
the  United  States,  of  American  manufac- 
ture, that  are  required  in  the  British  prov- 
inces : 


Iron  shovels  per  doz. 

u 

50 

to 

18  00 

Steel  sboveli?      " 

.     5 

50 

to 

10  00 

Iron  spades        " 

.     4 

5u 

to 

8  00 

Steel  spades      " 

6 

00 

to 

12  00 

Steel  hoes          " 

o 

2-5 

to 

8  00 

Iron  hoes            " 

1 

50 

to 

3  00 

Scythes               " 

6 

00 

to 

12  00 

Sickles                « 

4 

25 

Hay  rakes          " 

1 

25 

to 

2  50 

Door-locks  with  mineral  oi 

brass  knobs    "    ~    . 

.     7 

00 

to 

12  00 

Pad-locks,  iron  " 

.     3 

00 

to 

5  00 

Pad-locks,  brass 

6 

00 

Chest-locks 

0 

50 

to 

3  50 

Steel  chisels       " 

.     3 

00 

to 

8  00 

Hand-saws         " 

7 

00 

to 

12  00 

Carpenters'  hammers 

O 

00 

to 

7  00 

Screw  augers  3c.  4c.  Gc.  Sc.  10c.  per  qr.  inch. 
Pod  augers  7c.  to  10c.  j^er  qr.  inch. 


Almost  every  article  named  in  the  above 
list  are  supeiior  in  quality  to  English 
manufactures  for  durabihty  and  Avorkman- 
ship.  The  form  and  finisli  of  American 
made  shovels,  spades,  and  hoes  is  preferred 
in  this  country,  and  were  the  pi'otective  duty 
on  foreign  made  entiicJy  removed,  they 
would  still  continue  to  find  a  market  at 
home  alonp'side  of  their  En,o;]ish  rival  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  merits.  Scythes 
and  sickles  of  American  make  have  for 
years  superseded  in  this  country  the  sale 
of  the  article  made  in  England,  and  known 
as  Griffin's  New  England  pattern.  The 
American  door-lock  is  an  improvement  in 
every  respect  on  the  English  lock,  especi- 
ally the  article  commonly  called  the 
Scotch  knob  lock.  It  is  simplified  in  its 
inteiiial  arraRg;eraent,  and  therefore  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  oi'der.  The  article 
called  "mineral  knobs,"  for  locks,  is  an 
iVmerican  invention  ;  its  material  is  com- 
mon cla};^,  the  same  that  potter's  ware  is 
made  of.  It  is  glazed  and  hardened  by 
heat,  and  for  convenience  makes  a  better 
door  knob  than  metal  of  any  kind,  par- 
ticularly brass  ;  as  a  finish  it  is  preferred  to 
brass  knobs.  The  American  padlock  is 
an  article  difierent  in  form,  and  more  con- 
venient for  use  than  Eno-jiah.  Similar  re- 
marks  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
chest-lock.  The  American  auger  and 
chisel  is  better  in  temper  than  the  Scotch, 
and  warranted. 

The  steel  used  for  the  most  part  in  the 
United  States  for  all  kinds  of  edo-e  tools,  is 
English  cast  steel.  The  consumption  of 
this  article  reaches  annually  in  the  United 
States  to  between  five  and  six  hundred 
tons,  the  bulk  of  which  is  used  in  edge 
tools.  The  consumption  of  English  cast 
steel  is  more  general  in  the  United  States 
than  it  is  in  England,  and  accounts  at 
once  for  the  superiority  of  American  manu- 
factures over  English.  One  peculiarity 
besides,  which  renders  American  tools 
more  advantae^eous  for  use  than  Encrhsh 
is,  tlial  they  are  iDurranted,  and  can  be  re- 
turned and  replaced  when  they  are  defec- 
tive. 

The  largest  portion  of  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick  is  still  in  a  wilderness  state. 
Soon  as  a  better  order  of  things  is  begun 
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there,  and  proper  facilities  arc  afforded  to 
emigration,  a  portion  of  tlie  yearly  subsi- 
dies of  European  population  that  now  find 
their  way  exclusively  to  the  United  States 
would  settle  in  the  British  provinces ; 
whilst  the  natural  grow^th  it£elf  in  so  fine 
and  vio'orous  a  climate  causes  increase  in 
population  to  be  large.  The  geographical 
extent  of  all  the  British  provinces  is  larger 
than  the  thirteen  original  States,  whilst 
their  population  in  184-9  is  four-fifths  of 
what  this  countr}^  was  v*^hen  independence 
was  declared  in  1*770. 

These  statements  are  calculated  to  show 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  what  the 
advantages  of  a  commercial  union  are  with 
the  British  provinces  at  present,  and  what 
they  are  in  prospect.  The  question  of 
annexation  is  improbable  and  undesirable, 
for  reasons  that  it  will  not  lake  long  to 
explain.  First,  then  it  is  improbable,  be- 
cause that  the  feelings  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  in  the  provinces  is  not  pre- 
pared for  and  do  not  desire  the  change ; 
no  political  change  would  be  desirable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Administration  of  the 
United  States  in  which  the  wishes  of  both 
parties  did  not  co-opei-ate  to  the  full. 
Second,  the  interest  of  British  America 
demands  every  way,  that  Avhen  she  throws 
off  her  connection  v»^ith  the  mother  country 
she  should  govern  herself.  A  cheap, 
practical  form  of  government  administered 
by  native  statesmen,  who,  being  bred  and 
born  "  at  home,"  are  identified  with,  and 
both  understand  and  feel  the  best  interests 
of  their  country,  is  so  preferable  to  a  set 
of  exotics  as  to  be  duly  appreciated  by 
none  except  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  both. 

History  has  made  the  subject  of  na- 
tional growth  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
every  American  citizen  of  intelligence. 
Yet,  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with  this 
highly  important  question  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  lines.  By 
the  last  general  census  of  the  United 
States,  the  population  of  that  portion  of 
the  Union  that  constituted  the  thirteen  old 
States,  and  the  expense  of  governmg  them, 
stands  thus : 


Population. 

Expenditure 

Maine 

.     501,793 

^318,712 

New  Hampshire 

.     284,574 

50,000 

Vermont 

.     291,948 

90,000 

Massachusetts  . 

.     737,699 

445,745 

Populntion. 

Expenditore. 

Rhode  Island 

.     108,830 

37,707 

Connecticut 

.     309,978 

80,000 

New  York 

.  2,428,921 

918,725 

New  Jersey  . 

.     373,300 

78,604 

Pennsylvania    . 

.  1,724,033 

687,447 

Delaware 

78,085 

not  given. 

Maryland 

.     469,232 

259,468 

Virf^inia 

.  1,239,792 

580,437 

North  Carolina 

.     753,419 

107,155 

South  Carolina 

.     594,398 

306,520 

Georgia    . 

.     691,392 

186,795 

10,587,400 

The  population  of  these  States  in  1776 
was  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  millions — 
thus  the  increase  in  sixty-four  years  makes 
the  aggregate  over  four  times  what  it  was 
at  the  beginning,  a  scale  of  increase  in  popu- 
lation unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any 
other  age  or  country.  These  remarks,  it 
will  be  observed,  apply  exclusively  to  the 
old  States;  the  new  States  which,  in 
1S40,  were  eleven  in  number,  being  such 
as  were  up  to  that  time  admitted  into  the 
Union  between  the  Revolution  and  the 
time  of  taking  the  census,  contained  a 
further  population  of  6,292,109.  Since 
1840,  four  other  new  States  have  been 
added,  whose  population  v/ill  be  told 
with  accuracy  at  the  close  of  the  com- 
ing year ;  at  present  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt. 

The  population  of  the  four  British  pro- 
vinces, whose  early  settlement  dates  about 
the  same  time  as  that  of  New  England 
and  New  York,  was,  in  1776,  less  than 
one  million  of  people,  and  has  only  doubled 
itself  in  the  same  time  that  the  population 
of  the  United  States  increased  fourfold 
Although  the  British  provinces  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  protective  trade  for 
their  natural  productions  with  the  mother 
countrj'  all  the  time,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  natural  productions  of  the  United 
States,  and  both  have  been  extensive  con- 
sumers of  British  goods,  the  provinces  for 
most  of  the  time  under  no  duties  at  all, 
and  latterly  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent., 
the  U.  States  have  for  twenty-five  years  been 
under  a  high  tariff  for  the  protection  of 
home  industry,  ranging  from  15  to  50  per 
cent.  This  strange  disparity  between  the 
two  countries,  the  great  majority  of  whose 
people  is  of  a  common  ancestry,  leads  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  political  economy  of 
the  two  countries ;  but  as  that  matter  is 
too  lengthy  to  be  discussed  now,  and  some- 
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thing  more  remains  to  be  said  in  con- 
nection with  what  has  been  already  ad- 
vanced, I  shall  leave  it  to  a  future  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
British  America  to  govern  herself  in  pre- 
ference to  entering  the  American  Union  : 
that  fact  is  easily  proved.  Under  a  cheap 
form  of  republican  government  the  whole 
expense  of  ivhich,  for  the  fovr  provinces, 
would  be  ample  if  it  cost  as  much  as  it  now 
costs  to  govern  the  smallest  province  of  the 
four,  namely,  New  Brunswick,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  raise  the  scale  of  duties  ; 
the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  with  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands,  would  be  more 
than  ample.  In  Nova  Scotia  anew  source 
of  provincial  revenue  would  follow  as  a 
consequence  of  independence.  The  mines 
and  minerals  of  that  country  are  held  under 
tenure  of  a  grant  to  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
by  his  father,  George  III.,  and  are  at 
present  worked  by  a  London  company  to 
pay  certain  debts  of  that  prince.  The 
withdrawal  of  English  government  in  Nova 
Scotia  would  of  course  destroy  this  grant, 
and  the  revenue  derived  from  the  mines 
would  revert  to  the  country.  One  of  the 
blessings  of  free  institutions  is,  that  it 
eradicates  all  public  burthens  that  are 
heaped  upon  the  country  from  ulterior 
sources  ;  this  blessing  would  be  amply  real- 
ized by  Nova  Scotia  in  the  possession  of 
her  rich  mines  of  coal  and  iron  in  her 
own  right. 

The  following  extract  from  the  "  Blue 
Nose  Letters"  puts  this  question  of  duties 
in  a  proper  light,  as  regards  the  true  in- 
terests of  Biitish  America,  inasmuch  as 
annexation  would  entail  on  them  the  rate 
of  prices  which  has  to  be  sustained  in  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  : 

"  Every  ordinary  family  in  the  counlry  con- 
sisting of  a  husband,  wife  and  four  adult  chil- 
dren in  comfortable  circumstances,  will  con- 
sume of  manufactured  articles  in  a  year, 

About  3  cwt.  weight  of  iron,  at  6s.     .£018  0 

"  10  bushels  of  salt,  at  3  gd  .  0  2  11 
Nails,  spikes,  and  other  implements  of 

iron 2     0  0 

Articles  of  hardware    .         .         .         .10  0 
Woollen  cloths  and  other  woollen  fa- 
brics       10     0  0 

Cotton  cloths  and  other  cotton  fabrics  .400 
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Earthen  ware  and  glass  ware       .         .  £1  10     0 

Cordage 10     0 

Leather  in  harness,  boots,  shoes,  (fee.     .500 
Candles  and  soap         .         .         .         .     1  10     o 


Sterling     £27     0  11 
Nine  per  cent,  premium  and  exchange       5     7     6 

Currency     £32     8     5 

"  Under  your  present  scale  of  duties,  whicli  I 
believe  is  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  amount 
of  tax  on  these  articles  would  be  16s.  2(i.  cur- 
rency, but  under  the  United  States  tariff,  which 
it  is  safe  to  reckon  at  thirty  per  cent.,  the 
amount  of  tax  would  be  £9  14s.  6(i.  A  city 
family  of  the  same  size  would  consume  more 
in  value,  and  their  taxes  would  consequently 
be  more. 

"  The  consumption  of  iron,  copper,  cordage, 
and  sail  cloth,  in  the  '  building  of  vessels,  is 
about  in  proportion  of  one  to  three  and  a  half; 
thus  a  ship  whose  cost  when  fitted  for  sea 
would  be  £10,500,  would  have  expended  on 
her  in  these  materials  about  £3,000.  Under 
the  American  tariff' the  duty  on  them  would  be 
£900,  thus  increasing-  the  cost  of  the  vessel  a 
fraction  more  than  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
her  whole  cost.  In  the  present  state  of  your 
import  duties  all  these  materials  are  free. 

"On  vessels  navigated  by  steam,  where 
metal  forms  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
cost,  the  tax  would  be  greater  still.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  steam-mills,  and  all 
other  manufactories  where  metallic  machinery 
forms  the  m.otive  power,  be  the  agent  either 
water  or  steam.  This  thirty  per  cent,  tax 
would  also  apply  to  edge  tools,  chains,  and  all 
other  metallic  implements  used  in  lumbering 
and  fishing. 

"  In  the  construction  of  buildings  where  the 
material  used  is  wood,  the  relative  cost  of  nails, 
locks,  hinges,  and  all  other  hardware,  including 
paint  and  oil,  is  in  proportion  of  one  to  eight. 
Thus  an  ordinary  well-built  house  that  cost, 
when  ready  for  occupation,  a.bout  £500,  would 
have  £62  10s.  expended  on  it  in  the  above 
materials.  On  this  sum  your  present  scale  of 
duties  would  levy  a  tax  of  £3  Is.  3(i. ;  under 
the  United  States  tariff'  it  would  amount  to 
£18  15s." 

With  regard  to  the  difference  of  expense 
in  governments  between  colonies  and  re- 
publics, the  salaries  to  public  officers  in 
New  Brunswick  are  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  population 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  people ;  this  is  equal  to  eighty- 
eight  cents  ad  capitam.  By  the  census  of 
1840  the  expense  of  governing  certain  of 
the  United  States  were  as  follows : 
6 
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Expense  of 

Proportion 

Population. 

governing. 

to  each  soul 

Vermont 

291,948 

90,U()0 

31  cents 

Connecticut 

309,978 

80,000 

23      " 

New  York 

2,42^921 

918,725 

37      « 

New  Jersey 

373,306 

78,604 

24      " 

Ohio 

1,519,467 

222,407 

15      " 

Indiana 

685,866 

127,527 

19      " 

Tennessee 

829,210 

134,496 

16      " 

6,438,696 

In  proportion  to  any  one  of  the  above 
States,  according  to  population,  the  expense 
of  government  in  New  Brunswick  should  not 


much  exceed  forty  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  Were  the  difference  expended 
annually  in  public  improvements,  so  much 
required  in  the  navigation  of  rivers  and 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  other 
works  of  public  utility,  the  advancement 
of  the  country  in  one  generation  would  be 
immense.  Nothing  short,  hoivever,  of  a 
change  of  government,  and  an  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people,  so  as  to  be  made  sen- 
sible of  their  natural  wants,  ivill  accomplish 
these  stupendous  objects. 
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M'LLE   DE   LA   SEIGLIERE. 


[from  the  FRENCPI  of  JULES  SANDEAU.] 


CHAPTER  L 

If  it  ever  happen  that,  in  passing 
through  Poitiers,  one  of  the  thousand 
petty  accidents  which  go  to  make  up  the 
sura  of  human  existence  obhges  you  to 
sojourn  a  day  in  that  city,  where,  as  I  will 
suppose,  you  have  neither  relations,  nor 
friends,  nor  business  interests  to  occupy 
your  time,  you  will  infallibly  be  seized,  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  with  that 
listless  and  profound  ennui,  which  broods 
over  the  province  like  an  atmosphere,  and 
which  one  particularly  inhales  at  the 
capital  of  Poitou.  I  know  of  no  place  in 
the  whole  kingdom,  save  Bourges,  where 
this  invisible  fluid,  a  thousand  times  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  mistral,  or  the 
sirocco,  is  so  searching  and  subtle,  and 
where  it  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
invests  and  permeates  one's  whole  being. 
And,  even  at  Bourges,  you  may  conjure 
the  plague  by  a  pilgrimage  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cathedrals  which  the  art 
and  faith  of  Catholicism  has  ever  reared. 
You  may  even  spend  a  week  or  more  in 
visiting  objects  worthy  of  your  admira- 
tion— to  say  nothing  of  the  palace  of 
Jaques  Coeur,  another  marvel,  where  you 
may,  without  interruption,  meditate  at 
your  leisure  on  the  ingratitude  of  kings. 
And  as  you  pass  along  the  deserted 
streets,  where  the  grass  grows  between 
the  pavements,  and  the  splendid  mansions 
of  the  nobility  seem  sadly  to  have  with- 
drawn themselves  within  the  enclosures  of 
their  silent  courts,  your  lonelinesss  is  very 
soon  relieved  by  a  feehng  of  melancholy, 
not  entirely  without  its  charm.  Bourges 
has  the  poetry  of  the  cloister  ;  Poitiers  is 
a  tomb.  If,  therefore — as  I  most  sin- 
cerely hope  may  never  be  the  case — some 
malevolent  genius,  or  some  unfortunate 
mishap,  should  ever  compel  you  to  stop 
within  its  sombre  walls,   the  best  thing 


which  can  be  done,  will  be  to  make  haste 
to  get  out.  The  champaign  is  close  at 
hand  :  and  the  surrounding  region,  with- 
out being  picturesque,  has  a  fresh  and 
smiling  aspect.  Go  to  the  banks  of  the 
Clain,  an  inconsiderable  river  to  which 
the  Vienne  yields  the  honor  of  watering 
the  meadows  of  the  chief  place  in  its  de- 
partment, though  not,  however,  on  this  ac- 
count either  turbulent  or  proud.  Equal  in 
its  temper,  and  modest  in  its  attractions,  it 
is  an  honest  stream,  and  flows  quietly  on 
without  apparently  the  least  consciousness 
that  it  passes  at  the  foot  of  a  royal  court, 
or  laves  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  a  bishop 
and  a  prefect.  If  you  follow  the  path  up 
the  river,  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  walk 
you  will  discover  a  valley  confined  within 
the  circular  embrace  of  two  hills,  between 
which  the  stream  makes  its  way.  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  two  amphitheatres  of  ver- 
dure, rising  in  front  of  each  other,  and 
separated  by  the  river  which  reflects  them 
both.  An  old  bridge,  w^hose  arches  are 
hung  with  mosses  and  ferns,  is  thrown 
across  between  the  two  banks.  At  this 
place  the  Clain  enlarges  with  a  graceful 
sweep  and  forms  a  beautiful  basin,  smooth 
as  a  mirror,  until,  some  distance  further 
on,  the  crystal  stream  breaks  over  the 
falls,  and  flies  into  a  dewy  dust.  Mean- 
while upon  your  right,  proudly  seated 
upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  Chateau 
de  La  Seigliere  looks  down  upon  the 
weaving  foliage  of  its  parks,  while  on  your 
left  the  little  castle  of  Vaubert,  half  con- 
cealed behind  a  cluster  of  oaks  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  seems  to  watch  with  an  hum- 
ble and  somewhat  dissatisfied  air  the 
haughty  attitude  of  its  opulent  neighbor^ 
This  corner  of  the  earth  will  please  you ; 
and  if,  perchance,  you  have  ever  heard 
the  drama  of  which  this  peaceful  valley 
was  once  the  theatre,  you  will  experience, 
no  doubt,  in  visiting  it,  something  of  that 
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mysterious  charm  which  is  felt  on  visiting 
places  consecrated  in  history ;  perhaps 
you  will  seek  in  its  thick,  green  meadows 
some  almost  obliterated  traces  of  the  past; 
or,  perhaps,  you  will  wander  about  with 
slow  and  dreamy  steps,  evoking  here  and 
there  its  shades  and  recollections. 

The  only  heir  to  a  name  destined  to 
become  extinct  with  him,  the  last  Marquis 
of  La  Seigliere,  lived  royally  in  his  do- 
mains. He  hunted,  supported  a  great 
retinue,  was  kind  to  his  servants,  and  jeal- 
ous of  his  privileges.  Suddenly  the  earth 
shook,  and  a  low  rumbling  sound  was 
heard,  like  that  of  the  sea  swept  by  the 
tempest.  Ii  was  the  prelude  of  the  great 
storm  which  was  about  to  shake  the 
world.  The  marquis  was  neither  troubled 
nor  scarcely  moved ;  he  was  one  of  those 
unobservant  and  easy  characters  who  care 
little  for  what  is  going  on  around  them, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  by 
the  revolutionary  wave,  as  a  child  by  the 
mounting  tide.  Whether  he  chased  the 
deer  through  his  forests,  or,  with  his 
young  and  beautiful  spouse  seated  by  his 
side  on  the  sumptuous  cushions  of  his 
carriage,  he  rode  i\t  full  speed  along  the 
shady  and  well  gravelled  w^ays  of  his 
pleasure-grounds  ;  whether  he  entertained 
at  his  loaded  table  the  aristocracy  of  the 
neighborhood,  or,  from  the  height  of  his 
balconjr,  cast  a  look  of  pride  over  his 
wheat  fields,  his  forests,  his  meadows, 
his  farm-houses,  and  his  herds ;  from 
whatever  point  of  view  he  looked  upon 
the  political  and  social  question,  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things  seemed  to  him  so 
firmly  established,  and  so  perfectly  con- 
stituted, that  neither  their  permanency, 
nor  their  perfection  could  admit  of 
serious  doubt.  Nevertheless,  not  so 
much  from  prudence  as  from  ton,  he 
joined  the  first  emigration,  if  that 
may  be  called  an  emigration,  which  was 
rather  an  agreeable  promenade,  or  a 
fashionable  absenteeism.  The  shower 
would  soon  be  over,  and  the  heavens 
would  have  time  to  clear  up.  But  the 
shower  did  not  so  soon  pass  away.  On 
the  contrary,  it  grew  into  a  fearful  tem- 
pest, and  the  skies,  far  from  lightening  up, 
were  charged  with  fiery  clouds,  through 
which  flashed  the  lightning  and  murmured 
the  thunder.  The  marquis  began  to  sus- 
pect that  matters  might  come  to  a  more 


dangerous  pass  than  he  had  at  first  imag- 
ined. He  returned  precipitately  to 
France,  hastily  collected  what  he  could 
realize  from  his  immense  fortune,  and  re- 
joined his  wife,  who  awaited  him  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  They  retired  to 
a  small  town  in  Germany,  installed  them- 
selves in  an  unpretending  cottage,  and 
lived  with  becoming  modesty ;  the  mar- 
chioness, all  grace,  resignation  and  beauty ; 
the  marquis,  all  hope  and  confidence  in 
the  future,  until  one  day,  like  successive 
thunderclaps,  he  received  the  astounding 
news,  that  a  handful  of  half-starved  and 
ragged  vagabonds  had  beaten  the  army  of 
the  good  old  cause,  and  that  one  of  his 
tenants,  John  Stamply,  had  purchased 
and  held  in  possession,  under  a  good  and 
legal  title,  the  park  and  the  castle  of  La 
Seigliere. 

So  long  as  the  Stamplys  and  the  La 
Seiglieres  had  existed,  there  had  always 
been  a  Stamply  in  the  service  of  the  latter, 
so  that,  in  point  of  antiquity,  the  two 
families  were  on  a  par.  The  Stamplys 
belonged  to  that  race  of  faithful  and  de- 
voted servants  of  which  the  last  vestige 
disappeared  with  the  fall  of  the  great 
seigniorial  proprietors.  From  simple  game- 
keepers, which  they  were  at  first  from 
father  to  son,  the  Stamplys  became 
farmers  ;  and,  little  by  little,  by  dint  of 
industry  and  economy,  and  the  bounty  of 
their  masters,  had  succeeded  in  collecting 
together  some  little  property  which  they 
could  call  their  own.  How  much,  pre- 
cisely, their  fortune  amounted  to  was  not 
known  among  their  neighbors ;  but  it 
seemed  to  be  universally  conceded  that 
they  were  better  off  than  they  were  will- 
inpf  to  acknowledafe :  so  no  one  was  sur- 
prised  when,  after  the  National  Convention 
had  confiscated  the  property  of  the  emi- 
grants, and  the  castle  of  La  Seigliere 
and  its  appurtenances  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  farmer  John  was  found  to 
be  the  successful  competitor.  But  Stamply 
continued  to  live  on  his  farm  as  aforetime, 
and  was  no  whit  less  industrious  or  more 
pretending  than  before.  Quietl}'",  and 
piece  by  piece,  he  purchased  at  a  low 
price  the  lands  already  sold,  or  remaining 
under  sequestration,  and  at  length,  by  the 
yearly  acquisition  of  some  new  fraction, 
brought  the  old  domain  of  his  masters  into 
the  hands  of  a  single  proprietor.     France 
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now  began  to  breathe  ;  a  calm  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  revolutionary  storm.  One 
fine  morning  our  republican  marquis, 
feeling  himself  disposed  to  improve  his 
accommodations,  put  his  wife  and  little 
son  into  a  two-wheeled  osier  cabriolet, 
his  only  pleasure  carriage,  and  seating 
himself  in  front,  with  reins  in  one  hand 
and  whip  in  the  other,  started  off  to  take 
possession  of  the  castle,  the  capital  of  his 
little  kingdom. 

But  this  entrance  was  less  triumphant 
and  less  joyous  than  one  might  at  first 
suppose.  In  traversing  the  spacious 
apartments  upon  which  desolation  had 
placed  its  sombre  mark  beneath  the  vaulted 
ccihngs,  over  the  inlaid  floors,  and  between 
the  richly  panelled  walls,  where  every- 
thing seemed  to  speak  of  the  departed 
inmates,  the  farmer's  wife,  who  had  none 
of  the  ambition  of  her  husband,  was 
singularly  troubled,  and  when  she  found 
herself  in  presence  of  the  portrait  of  the 
marchioness,  which  she  at  once  recognized 
by  its  look  of  mildness  and  its  fresh  and 
gracious  smiie,  the  good  woman  could  no 
longer  restrain  herself.  Even  Stamply 
himself  experienced  an  emotion  which  he 
could  not  conceal. 

*'  John,"  said  his  wife,  wiping  her  eyes, 
"  we  must  not  stay  here.  We  never 
should  take  any  comfort  if  we  did.  I  am 
almost  sorry  for  our  good  fortune  when  I 
think  how  the  marchioness  may  be  in  want. 
I  am  afraid,  though  honestly  obtained,  it 
will  prove  a  source  of  trouble  to  us. 
Don't  these  portraits  seem  to  frown  and 
look  as  if  they  were  going  to  speak  to  us  ? 
Come,  let  us  go  back.  This  castle  was 
never  built  for  us.  We  could  never  sleep 
soundly  in  it ;  and,  John,"  she  continued 
with  emphasis,  "  it  is  too  much  that  we 
should  live  in  abundance  while  one  of  the 
family  of  La  Seigliere  is  in  want.  Come, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  farm.  It  is  there 
that  your  father  died,  there  our  boy  was 
born,  and  there  we  have  lived  happily 
together.  Let  us  continue  in  our  simple 
life  ;  honest  people  will  like  us  the  better, 
the  envious  will  respect  us,  and  God,  as 
he  beholds  how  modestly  we  enjoy  our 
riches,  will  smile  upon  us,  and  bless  our 
fields  and  our  child." 

Thus  spoke  the  wife  of  Stamply.  She 
had  a  noble  heart,  and  though  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  an  early  education, 


she  was  a  woman  of  excellent  sense  and 
sound  judgment.  Perceiving  that  he 
listened  with  a  somewhat  hesitating  air, 
and  appeared  about  to  yield,  she  redoubled 
her  solicitations,  but  Stamply  soon  got  the 
better  of  his  feelings,  and  stifled  every 
symptom  of  disposition  to  relent.  He 
had  received  some  instruction  in  his  early 
days,  and  was  indoctrinated  to  some  extent 
with  the  new  ideas  of  the  time ;  and, 
although  he  still  entertained  towards  the 
marquis  and  the  marchioness  a  feeling  of 
respect  and  even  of  gratitude,  yet,  as  by 
degrees  his  property  accumulated,  avarice 
gained  the  ascendant.  Besides  he  had  a 
son,  and  children  are  ever  a  marvellous 
pretext  for  cloaking  selfishness,  and  legiti- 
mizing the  abuse  of  pei'sonal  interest. 

"  This  is  all  very  fine,"  said  he,  in  his 
turn,  "  but  a  castle  is  made  for  him  who 
owns  it,  and  I  did  not  buy  this  to  quarter 
our  sheep  and  cattle  in.  If  our  masters  have 
quit  the  country  it  is  not  our  fault.  We 
have  not  outlawed  them  and  confiscated 
their  property.  The  property  is  ours 
by  a  good  title,  we  have  bought  it  of 
the  nation,  and  with  the  proceeds  of 
our  industry.  There  are  no  longer  any 
masters  ;  all  titles  are  abolished,  all  French- 
men are  equal  and  free,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  a  Stamply  may  not  sleep  here 
just  as  well  and  just  as  properly  as  a 
La  Seigliere. 

"  Tut,  tut,  John,"  returned  his  wife  ; 
"  respect  the  unfortunate  !  Don't  outrage 
the  memory  of  a  family  which  has  been 
the  support  of  yours  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

"  I  outrage  nobody,"  answered  Stam- 
ply, somewhat  confused.  "I  only  say 
that  if  we  should  continue  to  live  at  the 
farm  it  would  not  alter  the  case  ;  I  do 
not  see  as  anybody  or  anything  would  be 
the  gainer  by  it,  except  these  rats.  We 
are  only  peasants,  it  is  true  ;  our  education 
and  position  might  not  exactly  accord, 
I  agree ;  but  this  is  our  misfortune,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  lest  our  sou 
sufier  in  like  manner  ;  it  is  our  duty  so  to 
train  him  up  that  he  may  be  fit  for  the 
station  to  which  our  fortune  will  permit 
him  to  aspire.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see 
the  little  rogue  of  a  Bernard  with  a  sword 
by  his  side  and  golden  epaulettes  upon 
his  shoulders  ?  And  as  for  yourself,  1 
should  hke  to  know  why  you  may  not,  as 
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well  as  the  Marchioness  of  La  Seiglierc, 
be  the  joy  of  this  domain  and  the  orna- 
ment of  this  castJe  ?'' 

"  Bernard  would  be  none  the  worse  for 
not  having  been  brought  up  in  a  palace, 
and  the  marchioness  in  abandoning  her 
house  has  not  abandoned  with  it  the  secret 
charms  of  her  grace  and  beauty,"  replied 
the  dame,  with  a  peculiar  motion  of  the 
head  which  indicated  both  her  impatience, 
and  her  entire  confidence  that  her  hus- 
band's arguments  were  completelj^  refuted. 
"  You  see,  Stamply,  these  people  pos- 
sessed something  which  we  shall  always 
want ;  we  may  get  their  property,  but 
that  something  they  will  not  leave,  and 
we  cannot  get." 

''  Well,  we  can  get  along  without  it. 
Let  them  have  it,  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
All  is,  we  are  in  our  own  house,  and  shall 
stay  here." 

Stamply  was  a  man  who,  in  his  own  af- 
fairs, had  his  own  way.  The  question  in 
dispute  was,  therefore,  after  this  emphatic 
dechiration,  definitively  settled.  It  was 
now  near  spring,  of  one  of  the  first  years 
of  this  century.  Bernard  was  about  eight 
years  old — a  boy  of  a  free  and  generous 
nature,  but  noisv,  frolicksome  and  ung"Ov- 
ernable  ;  not  very  studious,  of  peaceful  re- 
lations with  his  fellows,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  coming  home  to  his  parents  with 
a  dilapidated  jacket,  or  a  damaged  visage. 
Stamply  at  once  began  the  training  of  his 
promising  son  with  the  services  of  a  tutor, 
and  leaving  to  him  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion, he  disposed  himself  for  the  unosten- 
tatious and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the 
fortune  whicli  industry  and  the  course  of 
events  had  placed  in  his  hands.  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  was  determined  that  his  re- 
maining years  were  to  be  tilled,  almost 
without  interruption,  with  disappointment 
and  sorrow. 

At  first,  young  Stamply  was  exceedingly 
rebellious,  and  stoutly  resisted  all  the  prof- 
fered advantages  which  his  tutor  set  forth. 
Not  that  he  lacked  in  intelligence  or  apti- 
tude ;  but  he  possessed  an  uncontrollable 
spirit,  in  which  the  turbulent  instincts 
either  stifled  or  counteracted  all  others. 
He  exhausted  successively  the  patience  of 
three  teachers,  who,  tired  of  the  war,  aban- 
doned the  field  and  wasted  their  Latin.  At 
length  the  father,  himself  almost  discour- 
aged, determined  to  send  Bernard  to  one 


of  the  Parisian  lyceums,  in  the  hope  that 
absence  from  home,  dry  bread,  and  the 
severe  discipline  that  at  that  time  prevailed, 
would  prove  to  the  advantage  of  his  hope- 
ful heir.  The  separation,  however,  was 
not  effected  without  a  struggle.  Even 
such  as  he  was,  Bernard  was  the  love,  the 
pride,  and  the  joy  of  his  mother.  As  he 
was  about  to  depart,  the  good  woman  felt 
as  though  her  heart  would  break ;  and 
when  the  time  came  for  bidding  him  adieu 
she  pressed  him  to  her  bosom  as  though 
she  had  a  presentiment  that  she  should 
never  see  him  again,  and  was  embracing 
him  for  the  last  time. 

In  fact,  the  poor  woman  was  not  to  see 
her  son  again.  Her  health  was  sensibly 
declining.  She  had  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  active  duties  of  a  farmer's 
wife,  that  the  listlessness  and  inactivity  of 
her  new  position  was  consuming  her.  By 
day  she  wandered  through  the  apartments 
with  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  At  night  she  laid 
herself  down,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  dream 
that  she  saw  the  Marchioness  of  La  Seigliere 
begging  at  the  gate  of  the  castle.  The 
noisy  playfulness  of  Bernard  had  for  a 
while  relieved  the  monotony  ;  but  when 
the  castle  no  longei-  echoed  with  his  joyous 
shouts,  and  her  little  Bernard  was  no 
longer  present  to  tease  or  to  vex  her,  she 
was  seized  with  a  sombre  melancholy, 
which  rapidly  wore  upon  her.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  long  while  in  discovering  it. 
He  had  kept  up  his  old  habits  of  industry. 
He  rarely  stayed  at  the  castle ;  was  inces- 
santly rambling  over  his  fields,  with  an  eye 
to  every  tiling,  and  would  now  and  then 
indulge  himself  in  shooting  a  hare  or  a 
partridge  on  the  same  grounds  where  his 
ancestors  had  kept  the  seigniorial  game. 
Nevertheless  the  sadness  and  dejection  of 
his  wife  at  length  became  so  apparent 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  remark  it. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  would  some- 
times ask.  "  Are  you  not  a  happy  woman  ? 
What  do  you  want  ?  Is  there  anything 
that  you  need  or  wish  ?" 

"Alas!"  she  would  reply,  "I  want  our 
former  modest  ease.  I  would,  as  I  used 
to  do,  milk  our  cows,  and  work  our  butter  ; 
I  would  make  soup  for  our  workmen  ;  1 
want  to  see  again  my  little  Bernard  ;  1 
should  like  to  bring  in  every  morning  the 
steaming  milk  and  the  eggs.  Do  you  re- 
member, Stamply,   how  the  marchioness 
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loved    our   cream  ?      Who    knows,    poor, 
dear  soul,  if  she  gets  any  such  now  ?" 

"  Bah  !  bah  !"  responded  Stamply. — 
'*  Cream  is  good  everywhere.  Don't  trou- 
ble yourself  about  the  marchioness.  She 
does  not  want  anything.  The  marquis 
did  not  go  away  with  empty  pockets  ; 
and,  I'll  be  bound,  he's  got  more  louis-d'ors 
than  we  have  miserable  crums.  If  he  did 
not  carry  away  his  castle,  his  park,  and 
his  lands  in  his  pocket-book,  we  can't  help 
it.  It  is  not  for  us  to  do  it  for  him. 
Don't  be  foolish.  As  to  your  little  Ber- 
nard, you  shall  see  him  again.  The  rogue 
isn't  dead.  Do  you  think,  instead  of  send- 
ing him  aw^ay  to  school,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  kept  him  at  home,  to 
rob  birds'  nests  in  summer,  and  in  the  Avin- 
ter  to  snowball  with  all  the  go-bare-foots 
in  the  neighborhood  ?" 

"  Very  true,  Stamply  ;  but  this  is  not 
our  place.  That  was  a  sad  day  for  us 
when  we  quit  our  farm." 

At  these  words,  which  incessantly  re- 
turned in  all  the  conversations  of  his  wife, 
Stamply  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  with- 
drew, evidentlv  out  of  humor.  Meanwhile 
the  troubles  of  his  wife  increased.  She 
was  of  a  feeble  intellect  and  timorous  con- 
science. Presently  the  poor  woman  began 
to  be  harassed  with  doubts  and  fears.  She 
began  to  ask  herself  if  her  husband  had 
not  deceived  her  ;  if  it  w^as  true  that  all 
this  fortune  had  been  legitimately  ac- 
quired ;  if  all  the  transactions  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  the  property  had  been 
strictly  honest ;  if  the  castle  had  nothing 
wherewith  to  reproach  the  probity  of  the 
farmer.  Unfortunately  for  her,  her  pre- 
possessions decided  all  these  questions  to 
the  prejudice  of  her  husband,  and  she 
quickly  passed  from  doubt  to  conviction, 
from  perplexity  to  remorse.  Henceforth 
she  was  distracted  with  the  idea  that 
Stamply  had  treacherously  dispossessed, 
had  robbed  the  marquis,  which  soon  be- 
came a  monomania  from  which  she  found 
neither  peace  nor  truce.  Notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  her  husband  to  convince  her 
of  her  folly,  it  went  on  increasing  until 
Stamply  found  himself  obliged  to  confine 
her  under  a  strict  watch,  as  she  now 
began  to  wander  about,  incessantly  repeat- 
ing that  her  husband,  herself,  and  her  son 
were  a  family  of  beggars,  bandits,  and 
plunderers.     She  died  soon  after  in  a  state 


of  indescribable  madness,  fancying  that  she 
could  hear  the  executioner  coming  to  seize 
her,  and  beseeching  her  husband  to  return 
the  caslle  and  its  lands  to  the  marquis  and 
his  family  ;  "  but  too  happy,"  added  she, 
as  she  was  breathing  her  last,  '-'if  at  that 
price  you  can  save  your  head  from  the 
scaffold,  and  your  soul  from  eternal  fire." 

Stamply  was  not  precisely  a  resolute 
man.  He  was  not  inclined  to  speak  of 
the  grief  which  he  felt,  but  the  death  of 
his  wife  affected  him  severely  and  strange- 
ly. Though  he  affected  a  certain  con- 
tempt for  the  nobility,  lie  had  ahvays 
nourished  at  heart  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
those  whose  places  he  now  occupied  ;  and 
though  his  conscience  held  him  innocent, 
he  could  not  think  of  them  without  dis- 
quiet. But  his  dejection  gradually  wore 
away  ;  he  soon  resumed  his  old  habits 
and  his  wonted  look,  and  rested  all  his 
thoughts  and  all  his  hopes  upon  his  absent 
son. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Bernard  returned 
to  his  father — his  education  completed. 
He  was  now  a  young  man  of  striking,  not 
to  say  handsome,  presence — -tall,  slender, 
and  graceful,  with  a  buoyant  heart  and  a 
brilliant  eye,  and  full  of  the  characteristic 
ardor  of  his  time  of  life,  which  the  military 
tendencies  of  an  age  proud  of  its  glory 
and  its  combats,  were  little  calculated  to 
repress.  During  his  absence  everything 
had  assumed  a  new  aspect.  He  was  com- 
paratively a  stranger  to  the  facts  of  the 
past ;  he  had  only  a  vague  recollection  of 
the  family  of  La  Seigliere,  and  a  very  im- 
perfect apprehension  of  the  manner  by 
which  his  father  had  acquired  his  wealth  ; 
he  could  therefoie  enjoy  it  without  anxiety 
and  without  remorse.  He  was  young,  and 
possessed  the  tastes,  and  was  animated  by 
the  instincts  of  youth.  He  hunted,  sup- 
ported the  richest  equipage,  and  drove  the 
best  horses  of  any  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  short,  he  discovered  a  wonder- 
ful aptitude  at  spending  money,  and  re- 
lieved the  threatened  apoplexy  of  the  pa- 
ternal treasuiy  by  a  skillful  and  rapid  de- 
pletion, much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
worthy  father,  who  fancied  that  he  thus 
recognized  in  his  son  the  manners  of  a 
grand  seignior.  All  was  going  on  smooth- 
ly when,  one  morning,  Bernard  sought  his 
father,  and  addressed  him  as  follows : 
*'  Father,  you  are  dear  to  me,  and  I  ought 
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to  esteem  myself  happy  to  pass  my  life 
with  you  ;  but  I  am  tired  of  this  place, 
and  wish  to  leave  it.  Look  at  it ;  I  am 
eighteen  years  old,  and  is  it  not  a  shame 
for  me  to  waste  your  powder  here  in  hunt- 
ing rabbits,  when  I  might  burn  it  glori- 
ously in  the  service  of  France  ?  The  life 
which  I  am  leading  here  is  intolerable. 
Every  night  I  dream  that  I  see  the  Em- 
peror mounted  on  his  charger  at  the  head 
of  his  battalions,  and  start  in  my  sleep,  as 
if  at  the  thunders  of  his  cannon.  The 
time  is  come  when  my  dream  must  be 
realized.  Would  you  prefer  that  I  waste 
ray  youth  in  vain  pleasures  ?  If  you  love 
me,  you  must  desire  tiiat  you  may  have 
good  cause  to  feel  proud  of  the  object  of 
your  affection.  Do  not  weep.  Think  of 
the  joy  I  shall  give  you  on  my  return. 
What  joy  !  What  delight !  I  will  return 
a  colonel ;  I  will  hang  my  cross  in  your 
chamber,  and  I  will  beguile  your  evenings 
with  the  story  of  my  battles." 

And  the  cruel  boy  departed.  IS'either 
remonstraaces,  nor  prayers,  nor  tears, 
could  retain  him.  At  that  time  the  young- 
men  were  all  so.  Soon  letters  began  to 
arrive  from  him,  like  so  many  bulletins  of 
glory  and  triumph — all  redolent  of  pow- 
der, and  written  the  day  after  conflict. 
At  first  a  simple  private  in  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  ;  promoted  after  the  battle  of  Ess- 
lina;,  and  again,  a  short  time  after,  for  his 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Wagram,  where 
his  gallantry  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Erapeior,  his  career  to  distinction  was 
raT)id  and  without  interruption.  Animated 
by  the  love  of  glory,  he  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  the  observation  of  Puisaye,  *'  that 
a  year  of  practice  is  worth  all  the  ma- 
noeuvres and  all  the  drillings  of  the  espla- 
nade. Each  of  his  letters  was  a  hymn  to 
war  and  to  the  hero,  its  god.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1811,  his  regi- 
ment being  then  at  Paris,  Bernard  availed 
himself  of  a  furlough  of  a  few  days  to  visit 
his  old  father.  The  old  man  was  de- 
licrhted.  How  handsome  was  the  young 
ollicer  in  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  of 
hussars  !  How  charmingly  did  his  blue 
cloak,  trimmed  with  silver,  set  off  the  elo- 
quent gracefulness  of  his  form — slender 
and  pliant  as  the  young  poplar !  How 
gallantly  did  he  wear  upon  his  shoulders 
the  fur-trimmed  cape  !  How  charmingly 
did  his   brown  moustache  relieve  his   thin 


and  rosy  lip !  How  proudly  hung  his 
sword,  and  how  the  floor  echoed  to  his 
sounding  step  !  Stamply  could  hardly 
contain  himself.  He  seized  the  young 
soldier  by  the  hand,  covered  it  with  kisses, 
and  almost  doubted  if  he  was  his  son. 

Like  the  sun  at  its  setting,  the  imperial 
star  was  now  beaming  vrith  its  most  beau- 
tiful light,  when  a  mortal  chill  struck  the 
heart  of  France.     An  army  of  five  hun- 
dred   thousand    men,    among    which  the 
mother    country   reckoned   two    hundred 
and   seventy  thousand  of  her  bravest  and 
most  valiant    sons,  had  just  crossed  the 
Niemen  to  strike  a  blow  at  England  in 
the  icy  bosom  of  Russia.     The  regiment 
to  which  Bernard  belonged  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  cavalry  reserve  corps,  under 
the  command  of  Murat.     A  letter  was  re- 
ceived at  the  castle,  dated  at  Wilna ;   then 
another,  in  which  Bernard  mentioned  that 
he  had  been  appointed  commander  of  a 
squadron   after   the   affair   of  Voluntina; 
then   a   third ;    then — no   more.       Days, 
weeks,  raontlis  rolled  away,  but  no  tidings 
of  Bernard  !     It  was  only  known  that  a 
battle,  the  most  terrible  of  modern  times, 
had  been  fought  on  the  plains  of  Moscow, 
and  that  the   victory  had  cost  the  French 
army    twenty    thousand    men.       Twenty 
thousand  men  slain,  and  no  letters  !      The 
Emperor  is  at  Moscow,  but  no  letters  from 
Bernard !     But  still  Stamply  hoped.     It 
is  a  great  distance,  he   mused,  from  the 
castle  of  La  Seigliere  to  the  Kremlin,  and 
between  these  two  places  communication, 
especially  in  time  of  war,  cannot  be  very 
regular  or  safe.     But   sinister  rumors  be- 
gan to  circulate  ;  soon  these  vague  reports 
changed  into  a  cry  of  fear,  and  mourning 
France    counted     with   consternation   the 
remnants  of  her  shattered  legions.     And 
what   was    now    passing   at   the    castle  ? 
That,  alas  !    which  was   passing  in  many 
other  desolate  hearts  who  were  seeking  a 
son  in  the  ranks  now  decimated  by  the 
iron  hail  of  war  and  the  terrible  frosts  of 
Russia.     Stamply  decided  to  address  him- 
self to  the  minister  of  war  for  information 
as  to  the  fate  of  Bernard.     The  response 
came   quickly  back.     Bernard  had    fallen 
at  Moscow. 

Stamply  withstood  the  shock  ;  his  grief 
did  not  entirely  overcome  him,  though  in 
the  short  space  of  as  many  months  he 
seemed,  to  those  who  knew  him,  to  have 
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added  as  many  years  to  his  life,  and  on 
some  occasions  might  be  seen  plunged  in 
a  sort  of  listlessness  which  bordered  on 
imbecility.  On  these  occasions  he  would 
wander  up  and  down  through  the  fields,  in 
sunshine  or  in  storm,  bare-headed,  and 
with  a  smile  upon  his  lips ;  but  a  vague 
and  inconstant  smile,  sadder  and  more 
affecting  than  tears.  When  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  despondency,  the  good 
man,  by  degrees,  began  to  remark  a  fact 
of  which  he  had  never  before  thought ;  it 
was  that  he  had  around  him  neither 
friends  nor  relations  of  any  kind  or  de- 
gree, and  that  he  was  absolutely  alone. 
He  even  thought  he  perceived  that  he 
was  the  object  of  the  general  contempt 
and  reprobation  of  the  neighborhood. 
And  this  had  been  true  for  some  time. 
So  long  as  the  reign  of  terror  had  endured, 
and  Master  Stamply  had  remained  mod- 
estly on  his  farm,  his  neighbors  had 
troubled  themselves  but  little  about  his 
fortune,  or  his  successive  acquisitions  ;  but 
when  a  period  of  calm  had  succeeded  to 
that  frightful  storm,  and  the  farmer  had 
publicly  installed  himself  in  the  seigniorial 
castle,  they  began  to  open  their  eyes. 
And  when,  finally,  escutcheons  and  titles 
began  to  reappear,  like  the  fragments  of  a 
wreck  after  the  tempest,  a  fearful  concert 
of  objurgations  and  calumnies  assailed  the 
unfortunate  farmer  from  every  direction. 
What  did  they  say  ?  Rather,  what  did 
they  not  say  ?  Some,  that  he  had  robbed, 
spoiled,  ruined,  and  driven  away  his 
master ;  others,  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  secret  agent  of  the  marquis, 
and  that,  abusing  their  confidence,  he  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  domains  and  the 
castle  which  he  had  purchased  with  the 
money  of  the  La  Seiglieres.  The  amiable 
persons  who,  in  '93,  would  have  been 
enchanted  with  the  decapitation  of  the 
marquis,  now  took  to  singing  his  virtues 
and  deploring  his  exile.  Fools  and  knaves 
were  filled  with  joy  at  Stamply 's  troubles ; 
and  even  in  the  eyes  of  some  honest  peo- 
ple, the  probity  of  their  neighbor  was  not 
entirely  unequivocal.  The  sad  end  of  the 
good  old  dame,  and  the  remorse  with 
which  she  was  tormented  in  her  last  mo- 
ments, gave  color  to  the  most  unfavorable 
suspicions,  and  the  life  which  Bernard  led 
during  his  short  stay  at  home,  after  his 
retvirn  from  school,  had  carried  envy  to  its 


highest  pitch  of  exasperation.  He  had 
been,  at  Poitiers  and  its  vicinity,  the  uni- 
versal theme  of  indignant  and  hostile  re- 
mark ;  and  even  his  death,  losing  no  op- 
portunity for  insult,  they  insisted  was  a 
providential  visitation,  a  merited  expiatioi. 
of  his  own  and  his  father's  iniquities.  In- 
stead of  sympathy,  Stamply  received  only 
reproach  ;  and  instead  of  oflfering  him 
consolation  in  his  misfortune,  they  threw 
in  his  face  the  dead  body  of  his  son. 

While  Bernard  was  alive,  Stamply,  oc- 
cupied with  his  parental  joy  and  pride,  not 
only  did  not  remark  the  feeling  of  hatred 
which  Vvas  entertained  towards  him,  but 
did  not  even  suspect  that  calumny  could 
make  him  its  victim.  Thus  it  is  too  often. 
The  world  is  full  of  prejudice,  excitement, 
restlessness  and  noise,  while  the  object  of 
its  indignation  is  generally  resting  happy 
and  tranquil  in  some  quiet  corner,  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  honor  which  the  world 
is  doing  him.  But  when,  after  the  death 
of  his  son  who  had  been  his  universe,  the 
old  man  threw  here  and  there  a  look  of 
desolation,  and  encountered  no  friendly 
hand,  no  affectionate  heart,  no  benignant 
recognition,  he  at  length  perceived  that 
he  was  hedged  in  as  it  were  by  a  sanitary 
cordon ;  that  he  was  shut  up  from  inter- 
course with  the  world  like  an  infected  city. 
His  subordinates  hated  him  because  he 
had  arisen  from  their  ranks  ;  the  more  opu- 
lent and  cultivated  of  his  neighborhood 
turned  aside  when  they  met  him  without 
a  recognition.  Even  in  process  of  time 
the  village  boys  would  insult  him,  and 
stone  him  as  he  passed  through  the  streets. 
''See!"  they  shouted,  "there  goes  that- 
old  miser  of  a  Stamply,  who  has  made  his 
money  by  robbing  his  benefactors."  He 
passed  on  his  way  with  a  downcast  look 
and  a  tearful  eye.  His  courage,  which 
had  so  long  supported  him  under  the  double 
weight  of  age  and  chagrin,  gave  way  un- 
der the  feeling  of  public  hatred  ;  his  con- 
science, which  had  never  been  entirely  at 
ease,  now  began  to  afflict  him  anew.  In 
short,  in  his  castle,  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
and  surrounded  by  his  vast  domains,  he 
lived  alone,  wretched  and  despised. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Let  us  now  return  to  the  other  castle, 
which  we  mentioned    at   the  commence- 
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ment  of  this  history  as  half  concealed  be- 
hind a  cluster  of  oaks,  and  eyeing  with  a 
somewhat  dissatisfied  air,  the  proud  fagadc 
of  its  neighbor,  which,  with  its  domain, 
occupied  both  banks  of  the  Clain.  The 
castle  of  Vaubert  had  not  alwaj's  borne 
the  humble  appeanance  which  it  presented 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
Before  the  Revolution  had  laid  its  hand 
upon  it,  it  was  a  vast  structure  with  its 
towers  and  bastions,  its  drawbridges  and 
its  fosses,  its  battlements  and  terraces — a 
true  strong-hold,  whose  imposing  massive- 
ness  stood  forth  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
elegant  and  richly  ornamented  architec- 
ture of  its  aspiring  and  graceful  competi- 
tor. The  domains  which  belonged  to  it, 
and  had  constituted  from  time  immemorial 
the  barony  of  Vaubert,  yielded  in  no  re- 
spect, whether  in  extent  or  value,  to  those 
of  La  Seigliere.  In  short.  La  Seigliere 
and  Vaubert  enjoyed  an  undisputed  pre- 
eminence, and  saving  some  little  rivalries, 
inevitable  between  neighbors  of  such  high 
and  generally  concurrent  pretensions,  the 
two  houses  had  lived  for  centuries  in  almost 
uninterrupted  intimacy,  which  latterly  the 
common  sentiment  of  danger  had  only 
tended  to  increase.  Both  emigrated  the 
same  day,  followed  the  same  route,  se- 
lected the  same  corner  of  a  foreign  land, 
and  lived  together  in  their  adversity,  even 
more  intimately  than  in  their  prosperit3^ 
They  even  joined  such  of  their  effects  as 
they  had  been  able  to  realize  from  their 
former  possessions,  and  established  them- 
selves under  the  same  roof  in  the  most 
unrestricted  community  of  goods,  of  hopes 
and  regrets — but  with  fewer  hopes  than 
regrets,  and  with  less  of  goods  than  either. 
Like  the  Marquis,  M.  de  Vaubert  had  a 
wife,  and,  moreover,  a  son,  yet  an  infant, 
who  was  destined  to  grow  up  in  exile. 

The  nobility  of  that  period,  so  much 
calumniated  when  malignity  and  falsehood 
were  suffered  to  go  almost  without  molest- 
ation, showed  at  least,  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  that  they  knew  as  well  how  to  bear 
their  evil  fortune,  as. if  they  had  never  en- 
joyed a  better. 

Among  those  who  had  been  reared  in 
luxurious  effeminacy,  and  who  were  for 
the  most  part  distinguished  for  their 
giddiness,  frivolity,  and  dissipation,  there 
were  found  in  the  day  of  misfortune  abun- 
dant  displays    of   energy,    courage    and 


resignation.  Thus  our  little  colony  cheer- 
fully settled  down  in  its  new  habitation, 
and  yielded  to  the  inconveniences  and 
discomforts  of  its  new  life,  with  an  amiable 
philosophy.  They  occupied  a  house  at 
the  outer  extremity  of  one  of  the  main 
avenues  of  the  city,  which  consisted  of  a 
main  building  flanked  by  two  wings,  called 
respectively  the  castles  of  Vaubert  and 
La  Seigliere.  In  the  morning,  never  for- 
getting the  requirements  of  etiquette,  they 
interchanged  calls,  and  in  the  evening 
met  together  in  the  common  parlor  for  con- 
versation and  amusement,  each  bringing 
to  these  little  parties  their  exquisite  polite- 
ness and  refinement  of  manners.  The 
marchioness  and  the  baroness  added  the 
cheer  of  their  grace  and  beauty — the  one, 
lovely  from  that  pensive  disinterestedness 
and  quiet  unconcern  peculiar  to  those 
who  are  destined  to  a  premature  death  ; 
the  other,  a  nature  less  poetic,  but  active, 
energetic,  adventurous,  worthy  to  shine 
on  a  more  extended  theatre  or  to  mingle 
in  the  intrigues  w^hich  were  then  tran- 
spiring in  the  salons  of  Vienna  and  Cob- 
lentz.  They  sometimes  consoled  them- 
selves in  a  bon-mot,  and  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  a  little  sarcasm,  with  regard  to 
the  new  rulers  of  France,  but  never  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  re- 
proaches or  vituperation.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  so  much  phi- 
losophy rested  upon  a  foundation  of  delu- 
sion and  almost  entire  inappreciation  of 
passing  events.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  true 
secret  of  that  display  of  courage,  energy 
and  resignation,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken.  They  persisted  in  the  belief 
that  the  great  work  then  going  on  at  home 
was  only  a  bloody  parade,  played  off  by 
a  band  of  assassins  ;  and  expected  month 
after  month,  to  see  France  chastised,  and 
brought  back  to  obedience.  But  the 
ruin  of  their  hopes  operated  singularly 
upon  their  minds,  and  forced  them  to  a 
more  just  and  rational  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  the  changes  then  going  on 
around  them.  Like  heedless  children, 
they  had  at  first  enjoyed  their  expatria- 
tion ;  but  when  they  began  to  compre- 
hend that  the  game  was  in  earnest,  when 
they  found  that  exile  was  taking  them 
at  their  word,  many  began  seriously  to 
think  of  returning  to  France  ; — some  to 
join  in  the  intrigues  of  the  royalists,  who 
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now  befjan  to  show  sisjns  of  life  in  cer- 
tain  sections  of  Paris  ;  others,  to  attempt 
to  gather  up,  so  far  as  possible,  the  meagre 
remains  of  their  dissipated  fortunes.  The 
Baron  de  Vaubert  was  of  this  latter  class. 
Never,  in  truth,  had  he  been  much  pre- 
possessed with  the  idea  of  exile  ;  but  his 
wife  had  drawn  him  thither  in  spite  of 
himself,  while  he  was  continually  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  that,  with  a 
little  management,  he  might  have  saved 
both  his  property  and  his  head.  The 
marquis,  however,  whether  from  firmness, 
or  obstinacy,  or  resentment,  persisted  in 
declaring  that  he  would  never  return  to 
France  unless  with  his  legitimate  masters. 
The  baron,  therefore,  departed  alone, 
leaving  to  the  result  of  his  movement  and 
the  turn  of  events  to  decide  whether  he 
should  send  for  his  wife  and  son,  or  return 
to  them. 

M.  de  Yaubert  found  his  castle  di- 
lapidated, his  battlements  demolished, 
his  fosses  filled  up,  his  escutcheons  de- 
faced, his  lands  parcelled  out,  his  entire 
property  sold.  But  his  was  a  positive, 
energetic  character,  and  he  had  no  idea 
of  saciificing  himself  to  the  romantic  no- 
tions of  chivalry.  He  had  returned  under 
an  assumed  name,  and  made  it  his  fi.rst 
purpose  to  procure  his  name  to  be  stricken 
from  the  list  of  emigrants.  Resuminof 
his  title  of  baron,  as  soon  as  the  higher 
classes  of  society  began  to  resume  their 
former  position,  his  next  purpose  was  to 
recover  his  barony  ;  and  to  this  he  de- 
voted all  his  energies. 

There  is  nothing  like  adversity  to  de- 
velope  in  a  man  the  industrious  instincts 
which,  as  a  whole,  constitute  what  we 
call  a  turn  for  business.  The  moment, 
moreover,  was  well  chosen.  It  was  a 
period  of  change — of  ruin  and  reconstruc- 
tion. If  old  fortunes  crumbled  like  paper 
•castles,  new  ones  sprung  up  from  their 
ruins  like  toadstools  the  day  after  a 
shower.  Every  ambition  has  its  allure- 
ment;  every  eflbrt  its  promised  reward. 
Parvenus  encumbered  the  land.  Men 
grew  rich  in  a  day  from  hazardous  specu- 
lations, and  in  the  midst  of  individual 
prosperity  the  state  alone  seemed  to  suf- 
fer from  extreme  destitution.  M.  de 
Vaubert  plunged  into  business  with  the 
adventurous  audacity  of  a  man  who  has 
nothing  to  lose.     He  quailed  before  the 


magnitude  of  no  enterprise,  and  boldly 
resolved  to  regain  and  rebuild  the  heritage 
he  had  received  from  his  fathers,  and 
which  it  was  his  dearest  wish  to  transmit 
to  his  offspring.  Nevertheless,  years  rolled 
away  before  success  crowned  his  efforts, 
and  it  was  not  till  1810  that  he  was  able  to 
repurchase  what  remained  of  his  manor, 
with  the  grounds  immediately  surround- 
ing it.  Thus  far  had  he  succeeded  in 
his  purpose  when  death  surprised  him 
soon  after  he  had  written  for  his  wife  and 
son,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  now  near- 
ly fifteen  years. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  passed  among 
the  exiles?  The  marquis  had  grovv^n  old; 
the  baroness  was  no  longer  young ;  her 
son  Raoul  was  eighteen  ;  and  ten  years 
since  the  marchioness  had  died  in  giving 
birth  to  a  daughter,  who  was  called 
Helen,  and  promised  to  rival  the  beauty 
of  her  mother.  The  letter  of  M.  de  Vau- 
bert decided  his  wife  to  start  at  once. 
The  separation  was  a  sad  one.  Long 
acquaintance  and  a  common  misfortune 
had  bound  the  Marquis  and  Madame  de 
Vaubert  by  ties  not  easily  sundered,  while 
the  children,  notwithstanding  the  disparity 
in  their  ages  loved  each  other  tenderly. 
Their  enemies  have  maliciously  insinuated 
that  their  mutual  bereavement  was  a  mu- 
tual consolation  ;  but  all  such  insinuations 
are  without  foundation.  The  truth  is 
that  they  had  been  friends  for  years,  and 
when  they  were  about  to  separate  they 
felt  the  separation  keenly.  The  baroness 
had  pressed  the  marquis  and  his  daughter 
go  with  her,  offering  them  freely  the  hos- 
pitality of  her  husband's  castle,  and  no& 
entirely  concealing  the  hope  that  Helen 
and  Raoul  might  one  day  be  united.  The 
marquis  did  not  desire  to  conceal  that 
such  a  connection  would  be  in  accordance 
with  his  most  cherished  wishes  ;  indeed, 
he  had  secretly  entertained  the  hope  for 
a  long  time,  that  such  might  the  case 
eventually.  He  took  the  baroness  at  her 
word,  and  from  that  moment  the  young 
representatives  of  two  apparently  faUing 
houses  were  affianced  to  each  other.  As  to 
the  proposition  to  return  to  France  and 
make  his  home  at  the  mansion  of  M.  de  Vau- 
bert, M.  de  La  Seigliere,  though  not  with- 
out the  greatest  reluctance  thus  to  separate 
from  his  companions  in  misfortune,  gave 
her  to  understand  with  sufiftcient  distinct- 
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iiess  that  it  could  not  be  accepted.  Twen- 
ty 3'ears  had  been  added  to  his  Hfc,  but 
his  ideas  remained  stationary.  He  could 
not  pardon  M.  de  Vaubert  for  having  com- 
promised his  name  by  condescending  to 
fui-nish  supplies  to  the  republican  armies, 
and  was  not  the  man  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  a  fortune  purchased  at  such  a 
price.  For  no  consideration  whatever 
would  he  consent,  by  such  proximity, 
even  impliedly  to  countenance  the  usurp- 
ation of  the  throne  of  France,  or  to  see 
tlie  domains  of  La  Sei!;xli6re  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  servants.  In  his  estimation 
Bonaparte  and  Stamply  were  only  a 
couple  of  spoliators  whom  he  ranked  in 
the  same  line  ;  the  one  was  the  Stamply 
of  the  Bourbons,  the  other,  the  Napoleon 
of  La  Seigliere.  It  was  amusing  to  hear 
liim,  who,  in  many  respects,  was  a  most 
amiable  person,  converse  upon  this  subject. 
Impatient,  abrupt,  full  of  confidence  in  a 
future  which  should  restore  the  monarchy 
and  its  faithful  servants  to  their  former 
possessions,  rights  and  privileges,  he  ob- 
stinately persisted  in  his  refusal  to  set  his 
foot  upon  the  soil  of  France  until,  by  the 
cane  or  the  cannon,  it  should  be  purged 
of  Stamplys  of  every  sort. 

The  re-entry  of  Madame  de  Vaubert 
was  a  poem  of  poignant  deceptions  and 
bitter  disenchantments.  From  the  letter 
of  her  husband,  who  did  not  enter  much 
into  detail,  and  who  had  previously  ex- 
aggerated the  success  of  his  enterprise, 
the  baroness  had  fondly  imagined  that  she 
should  find  the  castle,  with  all  its  depend- 
encies, just  as  she  had  left  it.  She  was, 
therefo]"e,  not  a  little  surprised,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Poitiers,  that  her  husband,  whom 
she  had  taken  the  precaution  to  advertise 
of  the  probable  day  of  her  airival,  did 
not  meet  her  there  with  a  carriage  em- 
blazoned with  the  baronial  escutcheon. 
But  there  was  a  good  reason  why  M.  de 
Vaubert  did  not  meet  her  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  which,  however,  the  baroness 
did  not  suspect.  Being  in  haste  to  tread 
again  upon  her  own  lands,  she  took  the 
arm  of  her  con,  and,  having  gained  the 
banks  of  the  Clain,  followed  the  winding 
path  which  leads  thence  to  the  castle. 
One  must  have  passed  twenty  years  in 
exile,  in  order  to  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate the  emotions  which  stirred  the  heart 
of  that  v.'oman,  as  she  again  breatlied  the 


perfume  of  those  fields  where  she  had 
passed  the  delightful  years  of  her  youth. 
Her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  eyes  were 
moistened  with  tears.  Nor  was  it,  to  her 
praise  be  it  spoken,  the  sentiment  of  re- 
covered possessions  that  moved  her  thus. 
She  had  experienced  the  same  emotions 
on  touching  the  soil  of  France ;  and  now 
there  v^^as  added  to  this  love  of  the  com- 
mon country,  the  happy  recollections,  the 
sweet  intoxication  of  a  recovered  home — 
of  her  own  domain  within  that  of  her 
native  land,  of  her  paternal  fields,  and  her 
hereditary  roof.  It  is  not  the  mind  of  a 
woman  that  can  withstand  such  memories 
as  these ;  and  though  thus  to  limit  one's 
country  to  the  boundaries  of  our  patri- 
monial fields  be  a  kind  of  selfishness,  yet 
it  is  a  selfishness  natural  to  the  race,  and 
never  to  be  obliterated,  save  in  the  general 
wreck  of  the  best  affections  of  our  nature. 
Raoul,  however,  had  no  recollection  of 
the  places  he  was  approaching,  and  did 
not  share  in  the  emotions  of  his  mother. 
Still,  his  3"oung  heart  leaped  with  pride 
and  joy  as  he  saw  that  the  castle,  the 
woods,  the  fields,  and  the  meadows,  which 
he  had  so  many  times  dreamed  of,  as  of 
some  fabulous  shores,  were  so  near  at 
hand,  and  that  he  had  at  length  reached 
that  seigniorial  opulence  of  which  he  had 
so  often  heard,  and  to  which  he  so  ar- 
dently aspired.  As  they  advanced,  his 
mother  pointed  out  to  him  the  ocean  of 
verdure  which  lay  spread  out  before  them, 
and  said,  with  proud  satisfaction :  "  Ail 
this,  my  son,  is  for  you."  She  was  over- 
joyed at  the  transports  of  the  young  man, 
and  at  the  speedy  prospect  of  introducing 
him  to  the  Gothic  manor  of  his  ancestors — 
a  true  fortress  without,  but  within  a  palace 
resplendent  with  the  luxury  of  ten  genera- 
tions. Meanwhile  no  one  came  out  to  meet 
her ;  neither  M.  de  Vaubert,  nor  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  farmers  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  with  flowers  in  their  hands  and 
joy  in  their  countenances,  to  welcome  her 
return.  Baoul  himself,  who,  though  he 
had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  privations, 
had  been,  at  an  earl}^  age,  by  the  care  and 
conversation  of  his  mother  and  the  mar- 
quis, thoroughly  imbued  with  the  high 
expectations  permissible  to  the  only  son 
and  heii-  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  family, 
wondered  not  a  little  at  the  apparent  in- 
diderence   with  which   their   coming  was 
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regarded ;  but  the  astonishment  of  the 
baroness  almost  approached  stupefaction 
when,  upon  turning  up  the  path,  she 
came  upon  what  remained  of  her  warren 
and  castle,  while  Raoul,  observing  her  sad 
and  silent  gaze,  asked  her  what  old  house 
that  was  she  was  looking  at.  At  first  she 
could  hardly  believe  her  own  eyes,  and,  as 
the  sun  was  just  setting,  was  half  per- 
suaded that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  twi- 
light, and  that  she  was  the  sport  of  some 
new  mirage.  Nevertheless,  she  continued 
to  advance  ;  but  with  a  step  less  firm,  and  a 
heart  less  joyous.  Alas  !  it  was  too  true  ; 
the  warren  was  gone,  and  only  a  cluster  of 
oaks  remained.  The  castle  was  only  a  man- 
gled corpse,  with  its  wounds  concealed  be- 
neath a  shroud  of  ivy.  The  fosses  were 
transformed  into  a  cabbage  garden  ;  the 
chapel  was  torn  down,  the  turrets  had 
disappeared ;  the  facade  was  in  ruins. 
Not  a  servant  awaited  them  at  the  door ; 
not  a  gun-shot  awakened  the  echoes  of 
the  old  domain ;  not  a  bouquet,  nor  a 
shout  of  gratulation,  welcomed  them  back. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the  twitter- 
ings of  the  sv/allows  as  they  circled  about 
in  the  evening  twilight ;  in  all  else  there 
was  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  tomb. 
But  still  the  baroness  advanced,  and  still 
Raoul  questioned — 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  Where  are 
you  leading  me,  mother?" 

His  mother  proceeded  without  making 
any  reply,  and  soon  found  herself  within 
the  walls  of  the  castle ;  but  here  her 
strength  and  her  courage  failed.  The  in- 
terior was  even  more  gloomy  and  dilapi- 
dated than  the  exterior  had  promised. 
The  floors  were  decayed  ;  the  panelling 
was  torn  off;  the  rich  Holland  and  dam- 
ask hangings  were  torn  down ;  the  paint- 
ings were  gone.  There  was  no  trace  of 
the  old  Gothic  furniture,  nor  of  that  of 
the  Renaissance.  Empty  halls,  deserted 
apartments  and  denuded  v/alls,  Avith  here 
and  there  on  the  ceiling  some  vestiges  of 
half  obliterated  gilding,  or  in  the  windows 
some  neglected  curtains,  discolored  by  the 
moisture  and  gnawed  by  the  rats,  were 
all  that  met  the  eye. 

''Where  are  we,  mother?"  again  asked 
Raoul,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

Madame  de  Vaubcrt  went  on  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  but  made  no  reply. 
Finally,  after  having   vainly  sought  for  a 


living  soul  in  the  midst  of  this  solitude, 
she  found  an  old  servant  in  the  kitchen 
sound  asleep,  under  the  mantle-piece. 
She  seized  him  by  the  arm,  roused  him  by 
a  somewhat  violent  shake,  and  sharply 
and  imperatively  demanded  several  times 
in  quick  succession — 

"Where  is  M.  de  Vaubert?" 

"  M.  de  Vaubert,  madam  ?"  rejoined 
the  old  man,  rubbing  his  eyes ;"  he  is  in 
the  grave-yard." 

"  No  jesting,  sir,"  quickly  returned  the 
baroness,  who  was  almost  beside  herself. 
''  What  has  he  gone  there  after  ?" 

*'  Madam,"  replied  the  old  servant, 
"  he  is  doing  there  what  1  was  just  doing 
here  ;  he  is  sound  asleep." 

"  Dead  !"  cried  the  baroness. 

"  And  buried  a  month  ago,"  tranquilly 
added  the  old  man. 

The  cry  of  Madame  de  Vaubert  started 
the  servant,  and  he  soon  recognized  his 
former  mistress,  for  he  had  a  long  while 
been  in  the  service  of  the  family, 
and  v/as  the  only  servant  who  sur- 
vived. Age  and  infirmity  had  rendered 
him  almost  helpless.  He  informed  the 
baroness  how  her  husband,  just  after  he 
had  purchased  the  castle  and  the  two 
small  enclosures  immediately  attached, 
the  whole  of  his  new  barony,  had 
sickened  and  died  without  having  had  time 
to  make  such  repairs  and  improvements 
as  would  place  the  manor  in  a  fit  condition 
to  receive  her  and  her  son.  Madame  de 
Vaubert  was  overwhelmed,  while  Raoul 
paid  no  attention  to  what  was  passing. 
Worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  the  journey 
and  the  excitement  of  the  return,  the  young 
baron  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  chair  which 
served  as  his  couch  till  morning,  and  his 
mother  retired  to  the  only  bed — a  very 
humble  one,  wliich  the  mansion  could 
boast. 

The  next  mornino-,  as  she  came  from 
her  chamber,  Madame  de  Vaubert  en- 
countered Raoul  vralkins:  with  a  thought- 
ful  and  somewhat  dejected  air,  to  and  fro 
through  the  empty  hall.  They  exchanged 
recognitions,  but  not  a  word  was  said. 
Meanwhile  the  baroness  was  reluctant  to 
undeceive  herself  ;  she  still  hoped  that  her 
prospects  were  brighter  than  the  surround- 
ing ruins  and  the  old  man's  story  seemed 
to  forebode.  But  when  the  will  was 
opened    and   its   contents    were    known, 
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whether  M.  de  Vaubert  had,  during  his 
life  squandered  with  one  hand  what  he 
had  earned  with  the  other,  or  whether  he 
had  himself  been  deceived  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  acquisitions,  it  was  but  too  ap- 
parent to  both  the  mother  and  the  son, 
that  their  only  inheritance  was  this  dilapi- 
dated manor,  and  the  two  small  adjoining 
enclosures,  as  they  have  been  described, 
with  about  fifty  thousand  francs  which 
the  baron  had  deposited  with  his  notary  a 
few  days  before  his  death.  This  was  the 
extent  of  their  property.  They  made 
their  domestic  arrangements  accordingly, 
and  lived  in  the  castle  in  a  style  but  little 
differing  from  that  of  their  exile. 

But  still  more  grievous  disappointments 
were  in  reserve  for  Madame  de  Vaubert. 
The  longer  she  lived  upon  the  soil  which 
the  revoluntary  shock  had  moved  from  its 
foundations,  and  divided  almost  without 
limit ;  the  more  she  observed  what  now  was 
passing  in  France,  great,  prosperous,  and 
covered  with  glory ;  the  more  she  investi- 
gated the  territorial  laws  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  sav\^  that  the  rights  of  the 
new  proprietors  were  already  consecrated 
by  years  of  quiet,  undisturbed  possession, 
and  guarantied  by  the  common  law,  the 
more  keenly  did  she  feel  the  utter  nothing- 
ness and  folly  of  the  illusions  of  the  emi- 
grants. She  now  saw  that,  at  best,  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  would 
not  necessarily  restore  the  Marquis  de  La 
Seigliere  to  his  property  ;  that  Napoleon 
was  much  less  firmly  seated  upon  the 
throne  than  John  Stamply  upon  the 
brow  of  the  opposite  hill ;  and  that 
however  much  the  former  might  be  in 
danger  from  cannon,  the  latter  had  no 
reasonable  cause  to  fear  for  canes.  These 
considerations  somewhat  cooled  the  ardor 
of  the  baroness  touching  the  matter  of 
Raoul's  union  with  the  daughter  of  the 
marquis.  On  quitting  him  and  the  young 
Helen,  she  had  been  betrayed  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  separation  ;  but  at  this 
distance  cold  reason  had  resumed  its 
empire.  Raoul  was  fair,  handsome, 
finely  formed,  and  poor  ;  but  of  a  noble 
family,  which  could  boa&t  of  a  pedigree 
running  back  to  the  first  Christian  baron. 
At  an  epoch  of  fusion  and  reconstruction, 
when — the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor  giving 
new  force  to  a  very  natural  predisposition — 
parvenus  of  yesterday  sought  to  emblazon 


their  escutcheon  with  armorial  bearings, 
and  to  brighten  their  louis-d'ors  by  the 
salutary  friction  of  some  old  parchment, 
Raoul  might  evidently  pretend  to  a  con- 
nection which  should  restore  the  fortune 
of  his  family.  These  ideas  developed 
themselves  gradually,  and  from  day  to 
day  took  a  firm  and  more  definite  hold 
upon  the  mind  of  the  baroness.  She 
loved  her  son  tenderly  ;  and  her  love  no 
less  than  her  pride  was  wounded  at  the 
prospect  that  he  was  to  rust  in  idleness 
or  to  be  weighed  down  by  poverty.  She 
was  herself  comparatively  young,  but  still 
of  an  age  when  the  love  of  gain  and  the 
desire  to  provide  for  future  contingencies — 
when  the  calculations  of  selfishness  begin 
to  take  the  place  of  the  more  generous 
instincts  of  the  soul — and  it  was  very  easy 
for  a  mother  to  persuade  herself  that  her 
own  ambition  was  nothing  else  than  a 
sincere  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  her 
son.  Accordingly  she  who  had  hitherto 
held  herself  apart,  mingling  only  with  that 
fraction  of  the  noblesse  which  persisted 
in  their  exclusiveness,  now  beafan  to  think 
seriously  of  uniting  herself  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  empire,  and  of  seeking  for  her  son 
some  lucrative  alliance,  when  they  were 
startled  by  the  news  that  the  imperial 
eagle,  struck  with  a  deadly  blow  on  the 
plains  of  Russia,  held  the  thunderbolts 
only  in  her  half-broken  talons.  Madame 
de  Vaubert  thought  it  prudent  to  wait 
and  see,  before  taking  any  further  steps, 
where  the  storm  would  break  which  was 
now  muttering  at  every  point  of  the  horizon. 
This  was  the  time,  it  will  be  recollected, 
when  Stamply  also  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  his  son.  The  rumor 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  baroness,  who 
charitably  set  it  down  as  a  just  re- 
tribution, and  occupied  herself  no  further 
about  it.  She  hated  Stamply  both  on 
her  own  account  and  on  account  of  the 
marquis  ;  she  never  spoke  of  him  save 
with  contempt,  and  her  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  position  and  privations  of 
M.  de  La  Seigliere  and  his  daughter  had 
contributed  not  a  little  to  let  loose  upon 
the  head  of  the  poor  man  the  enmity  and 
persecution  of  which  he  was  the  unhappy 
object.  Matters  stood  thus,  when  sud- 
denly everything  boded  a  change. 

Madame  de  Vaubert  was  seated  near  an 
open    window,   and    seemed   in    profound 
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meditation.  It  was  neither  the  harmonies 
nor  the  images  of  a  fine  summer's  eve- 
ning, that  held  her  thus  dreamy  and  col- 
lected. She  was  gazing  sadly  and  cove- 
tously upon  the  opposite  castle  of  La 
Seigliere,  whose  windows  were  gilded  by 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun ;  and 
which,  with  its  festoons,  its  arabesques,  its 
cupolas,  and  its  belfries,  was  radiant  with 
glory,  while  the  clustered  foliage  of  the 
park  beneath  waved  gently  to  the  caress- 
ing breeze.  She  saw  at  the  same  time 
the  rich  farms  grouped  around  it,  and,  in 
the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  remembered 
that  that  castle,  that  park,  and  those  lands 
ware  the  property  of  a  boor  and  a  clown. 
Raoul  surprised  her  in  the  midst  of  these 
reflections.  He  seated  himself  by  her 
side  and  remained  silent,  like  her,  gazing 
wearily  up  and  down  the  landscape  com- 
manded by  the  open  window.  His  usual 
vivacity  had  given  way  to  a  sombre  mel- 
ancholy. Having  no  taste  for  study, 
which  alone  could  have  beguiled  his  pov- 
erty, he  wasted  his  energies  in  useless  re- 
grets and  fruitless  desires.  That  evening, 
during  a  solitary  walk  through  the  fields, 
he  had  encountered  a  jovial  troop  of  young 
cavaliers,  on  their  return  from  the  chase, 
in  full  hunting  equipage,  to  the  sound  of 
horns,  and  escorted  by  their  hounds  and 
their  huntsmen.  But  he  had  neither 
horse,  nor  hound,  nor  huntsmen,  by  which 
to  drive  away  his  heavy  hours,  and  re- 
turned to  the  house  sadder  and  more  de- 
jected than  usual.  He  dropped  into  his 
chair,  leaned  his  forehead  upon  his  hand, 
and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  already  pale 
aod  somewhat  wasted  cheeks. 


"My 
claimed 
bosom. 

-Ah 
bitterly, 


son  !  my  child  !  my  Raoul !"  ex- 
his  mother,  drawin^^  him  to  her 


mother,"  cried  the  young  man, 
"  why  have  you  deceived  me  ? 
Why  have  you  deluded  me  with  a  foolish 
and  vain  hope  ?  Why  have  you  nourish- 
ed me  from  my  earliest  years  in  such 
senseless  dreams  ?  Why  did  you  point 
out  to  me  from  the  bosom  of  poverty 
those  enchanted  shores  which  I  was  never 
to  reach?  Why  did  you  not  train  me  up 
to  be  contented  with  a  moderate  compe- 
tence ?  to  limit  my  wants  and  ambitions, 
and  to  bear  myself  with  that  humility  and 
resignation  which  comports  with  our  des- 
tiny ?  All  this  would  have  been  very 
easy." 

To  these  merited  reproaches  his  mother 
made  no  reply,  but  hung  her  head  in  si- 
lence. At  this  moment  a  noise  without 
attracted  their  uttention.  She  rose  from 
her  chair,  went  out  into  the  balcony,  and 
recognized  Stamply  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  which  leads  across  the  Clain,  pur- 
sued by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who  were  pelting 
him  with  pieces  of  turf.  The  old  man, 
without  offering  them  any  resistance,  wa'S 
flying  as  fast  as  his  age  and  his  heavy 
shoes  would  permit.  Madame  de  Vau- 
bert  kept  her  eyes  upon  him  till  he  passed 
out  of  sight,  and  then  fell  again  into  a 
reverie.  She  soon  came  out  of  it,  how- 
ever, with  a  countenance  radiant  and  smi- 
ling. What  had  passed  ?  What  had 
happened  ?  Less  than  nothing — an  idea. 
But  an  idea  suffices  to  change  the  face  of 
the  world. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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POLITICAL    MISCELLANY. 


OUR    FOREIGN   POLICY. 

The  following  being  the  first  document 
which  has  emanated  from  our  present  Adminis- 
tration, and  in  which  are  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples of  neutrality  it  means  to  adopt  with 
regard  to  the  governments  now  engaged  in 
war  in  Europe  ;  we  think  it  advisable  to  re- 
cord it  in  our  Review,  in  which  it  can  be 
more  readily  referred  to  than  in  the  crowded 
and  miscellaneous  columns  of  a  newspaper. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  this  great  commercial  country, 
so  to  steer  its  course,  as  not  to  compromise  its 
iirst  great  element  of  power,  the  shipping  in- 
terest. 

Department  of  State,    } 
Washington,  April  10,  J849.  ^ 

Baron  Von  Roenne, 

Envoy    Extraordinary  and    Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  German  Empire  : 

The  undersigned.  Secretary  of  State,  has 
been  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  to  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Germanic  Em- 
pire, the  following  communication : 

On  entering  upon  the  Executive  office, 
the  President's  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  steamer,  named  the  United 
States,  was  fitting  out  at  New  York,  destined, 
as  was  generally  believed  and  known,  for  the 
naval  service  of  the  German  empire.  An  ex- 
act inquiry  into  the  fact,  which  he  at  once 
caused  to  be  instituted,  resulted  in  abundant 
evidence  and  irrefragable  proof,  to  satisfy  his 
mind  that  this  war  vessel  was  really  designed 
to  be  employed  by  the  central  government  of 
Germany  in  the  unfortunate  contest  now  ex- 
isting between  Germany  and  Denmark. 

The  United  States  at  this  moment  remain  in 
peace  with  all  the  world  ;  they  contemplate 
with  profound  interest  the  movements  of  other 
nations,  in  struggles  to  advance  their  true 
happiness,  and  to  reform  and  improve  the 
systems  of  government  under  which  they  live. 
In  the  progress  and  development  of  the  great 
events  which  are  daily  transpiring  in  Europe, 
a  conflict  has  unhappily  sprung  up  between 
Germany  and  Denmark,  that  has  not  failed  to 
awaken  a  new  and  lively  solicitude  on  our 
part,  as  the  common  friend  of  the  belligerent 
parties.  It  is  precisely  in  this  condition  of 
affairs  between  these  contending  nations,  that 


the  high  and  imperative  duty  has  been  de- 
volved upon  the  Executive  to  take  care  that 
there  shall  be  no  violation  or  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  enacted  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  pre- 
serve our  cherished  relations  of  amity  and  good 
understanding  with  all  foreign  powers,  and  to 
fulfil  with  strict  impartiality  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality, and  all  the  obligations  of  our  treaties 
with  those  powers.  This  grave  duty  is  en- 
joined by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  by  solemn  oath  the  Executive  is  bound 
to  "  preserve,  protect  and  defend." 

The  enlightened  minister  of  Germany  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  the  20th  April,  1818,  entitled, 
"  An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  punish- 
ment of  certain  crimes  against  the  United 
States,  and  to  repeal  the  acts  therein  men- 
tioned." I'o  the  stringent  provisions  of  that 
statute,  the  undersigned  is  now  instructed  by 
the  President  to  invite  your  Excellency's 
special  attention.  Its  11th  section  requires 
the  forcible  detention  of  vessels  of  the  char- 
acter described,  (and  within  its  purview  comes, 
unquestionably,  the  steamer  United  States,) 
when  about  to  depart  under  circumstances 
which  render  it  probable  that  they  are  intended 
to  commit  hostilities  against  a  friendly  power. 
Another  section,  the  3d,  imposes  a  fine  and 
imprisonment  on  all  persons  engaged  in  such 
enterprises,  and  also  the  forfeiture  of  said 
vessels.  And  its  10th  section  makes  it  obli- 
gatory to  the  owners,  &c.  of  such  vessels  to 
enter  into  a  bond  to  the  United  States  not  to 
commit  hostilities  against  any  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  are  in  peace.  By  the 
8th  section  of  the  act,  the  President  is  fully 
empow^ered  and  required  to  execute  the  law  by 
carrying  all  its  provisions  into  effect. 

Moreover,  you  are  aware  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Denmark  has  entered  a  formal  protest 
against  the  fitting  out  of  this  vessel  for  the 
objects  alleged.  In  answer  to  the  protest,  the 
Danish  minister  has  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  most  satisfactory  assurances  in  refer- 
ence to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  American 
government,  and  in  regard  to  the  course  which 
the  latter,  under  the  circumstances,  believe  it 
to  be  a  duty  to  pursue.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  consideration  just  adverted  to,  it  is 
due  to  your  Excellency  to  state  that  the  Presi- 
dent, guided  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  good 
faith,  had  already,  before  the  protest  of  Den- 
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mark  was  biiii  before  liim,  determined  that  it 
was  his  bounden  duty  to  respect  the  rights  of 
a  friendly  power,  and,  if  absolutely  necessary, 
even  to  enforce,  to  the  very  letter,  all  the  pro- 
visions of  our  laws  Vv'liicli  were  passed  and 
intended  to  protect  these  rights. 

BlU,  wliilst  thus  firmly  resolved  to  discharge 
a  duty  which  was  due  to  Denmark,  the  Presi- 
dent is  equally  desirous,  nay,  anxious,  to  con- 
vince the  German  government  and  people  of 
his  sincere  v^'ishes  to  cultivate  the  most  cordial 
relations  of  amity  and  good-will  with  them, 
and  to  evince  most  cleariy  the  friendly  spirit 
which  animates  him  by  exhibiting  a  signal 
mark  of  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  the  distinguished  individual 
who  worthily  represents  the  German  empire 
and  people  near  this  government.  To  this 
end  the  undersigned  is  now  authorized  by  the 
President  to  say  to  your  excellency,  in  all 
frankness,  that  the  moment  you  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  communicate  to  the  undersigned,  in 
writing,  the  solemn  assurance  tliat  the  vessel 
in  question  now  lifting  out  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York  is  not  designed  and  intended  to  be, 
and  will  not  be  employed  by  your  government 
against  any  power  with  which  the  United 
States  are  now  at  peace,  such  assurance  on 
your  part  v\ill  be  deemed  and  taken  by  tlie 
President  as  a  sufficient  [)ledge  and  security  to 
remove  all  doubts  from  his  mind,  and  to  justi- 
fy him  in  suffering  the  steamer  to  quit  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption or  hinderance  to  her  destination,  what- 
ever that  destination  may  be  ;  it  being  dis- 
tinctly under.rtood  that  the  said  steamer,  whilst 
the  property  of  the  German  government  or  of 
her  agent,  shall  ttuis  proceed  in  her  true  char- 
acter of  a  German  vessel. 

The  undersigned,  in  making  this  communi- 
cation, which  he  trusts  your  cxcellencv  will 
receive  and  impart  to  your  government  in  the 
(Spirit  in  which  it  originated  and  lias  been  made, 
most  gladly  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity 
which  it  alFords  to  reiterate  to  your  excellency 
the  assurances  given  by  his  predecessor,  in  the 
name  of  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  President  will  ever  be 
ready  and  studious  to  foster  the  friendship  now 
60  happily  subsisting  between  our  respective 
countries,  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  may  con- 
eist  with  his  public  duty,  the  prosperity  of  the 
German  Confederation,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  objects  which  the  German 
people  have  in  view. 

The  under.-igned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to 
your  excellency  the  assurance  of  his  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

John  M.  Clayton. 

In  conseqtience  of  the  foregoing,  the  Baron 
de  Roenne  entered  into  engagements  that  the 
steamer  United  Slates  should  not  b3  em- 
ployed   in   any    warlike    operation   until   she 
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should  have  been  completely  denationalized. 
The  steamer  accordingly  left  New  York  for 
Southampton,  and  having  taken  on  board  some 
eight  or  ten  Paixhan  guns  of  large  calibre  ap- 
peared certainly  one  of  the  most  mannihcent 
and  most  v/arlike  steamships  that  ever  sailed 
from  the  shores  of  America.  She  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Palmer,  who  resigns  on 
her  changing  her  flag  at  Southampton.  Sev- 
eral passed  midshipmen  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  United  States  Navy  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  engaged  in  duels, 
have  taken  passage  in  this  steamer  with  the 
intention,  it  is  said,  of  offering  their  services 
to  the  German  government.  They  are  under- 
stood to  be 
"  Such  lawless  enterprise  set  off  their  heads," 
officers  of  great  merit  and  ability. 

CALIFORNIA. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new  territory  have  made  any  very  sensible 
progress  towards  the  formation  of  a  provisional 
government,  although  great  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vails there  in  consequence  of  Congress  not 
having  [irovided  the  country  witli  a  territorial 
government. 

The  Alta  Californian  of  the  9th  April,  asserts 
that  the  military  government  now  in  operation 
there,  represented  by  Colonel  Mason  and  Gen- 
eral Smith  is  wrong,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Ccmstitution,  and  argiies  that 
in  the  neglect  of  Congress  they  have  a  right 
to  form  a  government  for  themselves.  It  de- 
nies the  riglit  of  the  United  States  to  tax  the 
people,  when  they  give  them  neither  govern- 
ment nor  representation  and  therefore  protests 
against  the  collection  of  revenue  at  their  ports. 

In  a  letter  published  in  the  Alta  Californian, 
dated  S.icramento  City,  28th  March,  it  is  stated 
that  everybody  was  preparing  to  begin  gold- 
hunting.  New  parties  were  constantly  arriving. 
Gold- washing  had  been  carried  on  during  the 
winter  with  but  partial  success.  On  the  iMid- 
dle  Fork  an  average  of  two  ounces  of  gold 
a  day  for  each  man  had  been  gathered.  On 
the  Yerba  river,  a  large  party  of  Oregonians 
had  made  out  about  the  same.  There  was 
some  talk  of  diverting  the  rivers  from  their, 
present  channels  to  get  at  the  gold  at  the  bot- 
tom. A  place  called  Stanislaus  appeared  to 
be  the  favorite  resort  for  the  gold  hunters.  A 
millw  right  had  made  a  diving  bell,  to  pick  up 
gold  in  deep  water.  A  piece  of  gold  had  beea 
found  in  Stanislaus  river  by  Mr.  Webber  of 
Stockton  weighing  seventy-eight  ounces- 
value  $1-284. 

Meetings  had  been  held  at  Monterey  and 
other  j)laces  to  choose  delegates  to  a  conven? 
tion  to  form  a  territorial  constitution. 

In  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Uoa-^ 
tan  Alias,  dated  San  Francisco,  8lh  Apnl,  wS: 
find  the  following  : 
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"  We  are  as  full  of  people  as  the  place  can 
hold  ;  and  if  any  one  can  tell  where  the  coming 
crowd  are  to  stow  themselves,  T,  for  one, 
would  like  to  know.  Everything  in  the  shape 
of  a  house  is  completely  crammed.  Tents  are 
pitched  in  all  directions;  in  fact,  the  place 
looks  more  like  a  military  encampment  than 
anything  else.  People  are  flocking  to  the  gold 
regions  by  hundreds,  as  this  is  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  the  rainy  weather  being  over. 
Nothing  but  launches  laden  with  goods  and 
passengers,  can  be  seen  in  the  bay,  all  bound 
for  the  gold  regions,  with  the  full  intention  of 
making  their  eternal  fortunes. 

"  In  the  coming  season  nothing  but  continual 
rows  of  all  sorts  will  be  the  consequence  of 
the  assemblage  of  so  many  of  different  nations 
at  the  diggins.  A  circular  has  this  day  been 
issued  by  General  Smith,  prohibiting  all  for- 
eigners going  to  the  mines.  What  the  result 
will  be  1  can  hardly  say,  but  would  venture  an 
opinion  this  much,  to  say,  that  it  would  take 
all  the  armed  force  of  America  to  prevent  the 
people,  whether  they  be  Americans  or  for- 
eigners. 

"  In  the  way  of  merchandise,  there  are  so 
many  goods  coming  and  arriving  here  tliat  be- 
fore long  they  will  be  cheaper  here  than  in  the 
United  States." 

By  the  arrival  of  the  Crescent  City  from 
Chagres  at  New  Orleans,  we  learn  that  Colo- 
nel Mason,  late  Governor  of  California,  had 
retujned  in  that  steamer. 

General  Smith  appears  to  be  somewhat  in 
an  uncertain  position  as  to  the  collection  of 
duties  in  San  Francisco,  and  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular, which  vv^e  suppose  from  the  concluding 
clause,  to  be  addressed  to  the  various  govern- 
ments on  the  Pacific. 

"Head  Quarters,  Pacific  Division, 
San  Francisco,  Upper  California, 
April  1st,  1849. 

"The  treaty  concluded  with  Mexico,  on  the 
20th  of  May  last,  brought  Upper  California 
within  the  United  States,  and  of  course  within 
the  operation  of  all  its  laws,  but  the  means  of 
enforcing  some  of  these  laws  have  not  been 
provided  by  Congress.  Thus,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  his  circular  of  the  30th  of 
October  last,  observes:  'Although  Congress 
have  recognized  California  as  part  of  the  Union, 
and  legislated  for  it  as  such ;  yet  it  is  not 
brought  by  law  within  the  limits  of  any  collec- 
tion district,  nor  has  Congress  authorized  the 
appointment  of  any  officers  to  collect  the  rev- 
enue.' The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  in 
force  here,  and  consequently  the  revenue  and 
navigation  laws  are  ;  though  at  this  moment 
some  part  of  the  machinery  necessary  to  their 
complete  action,  is  wanting. 

•'Now  the  law  declares  that  certain  goods 
shall  only  enter  upon  having  paid  the  duties 
prescribed  by  the  tariff;  and  when  the  Secre- 
tary says  that  the  department  is  unable  to  col- 


lect duties  on  such,  the  proper  inference  is  not, 
as  many  seem  to  think,  that  the  goods  can  en- 
ter without  paying  duties,  but  that,  being  un- 
able to  pay  the  duties  here,  as  required  by  law, 
they  cannot  be  admitted  at  all. 

"  As  many  cargoes  have  been  shipped  under 
the  wrong  impression,  that  they  could  enter, 
and  there  was  no  American  port  of  entry  in 
the  Pacific  to  which  they  could  resort,  to  com- 
ply with  the  law,  a  case  of  extreme  hardship 
was  presented,  which  appeared  to  authorize 
such  a  modification  as  would  allow  the  cargoes 
to  be  entered,  on  depositing  the  duties  to  await 
the  action  of  Congress  upon  the  subject;  and 
so  far  from  the  want  of  American  vessels  on 
the  coast,  and  from  the  unwillingness  of  the 
few  in  this  ocean  to  frequent  these  ports,  where 
the  men  desert  to  the  gold  mines,  an  absolute 
necessity  of  some  means  of  transportation  ex- 
isted, which  could  only  be  supplied  by  using 
foreign  vessels  that  came  from  the  neighbor- 
ing coasts. 

"  But  both  of  these  modifications  of  the  law 
can  be  but  temporary.  There  can  be  no  hard- 
ship in  enforcing  the  law  on  those  who  are 
fully  aware  of  all  its  provisions  and  their  effect, 
and  time  will  doubtless  do  away  with  the 
scarcity  of  American  vessels  of  small  class 
here.  There  will  then  be  no  reason  for  indul- 
gence, and  the  suspension  of  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  will  cease.  Even  before  that 
time,  the  government  at  Washington,  thinking 
itself  not  empowered  to  allow  of  any  such 
suspension,  may  revoke  the  indulgence  grant- 
ed, and  require  a  strict  adherence  to  the  law, 
whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience  to  individ- 
uals. I  think  it  would  be  proper,  then,  to  no- 
tify all  persons  designing  to  come  here  from 
your  port  or  its  neighborhood,  that  they  can 
have  no  right  to  count  upon  any  other  than 
the  strictest  construction  of  the  law,  as  in  all 
other  ports  of  the  United  States,  both  as  re- 
gards cargoes  and  vessels,  and  particularly, 
that  dutiable  goods  cannot  be  entered  here  at 
all,  unless  Congress  shall  have  made  provision 
for  appointing  the  necessary  officers. 

"  It  would  be  well,  also,  to  inform  all  adven- 
turers coming  here  to  search  for  gold,  that 
trespassing  upon  the  public  lands  is  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  that  although 
the  position  of  affairs  hero,  incident  to  the 
change  of  government,  has  hitherto  prevented 
action  under  these  laws,  yet  they  will  be  en- 
forced as  soon  as  the  means  are  organized. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  informed  of  the  date  of 
your  receipt  of  this  communication,  to  be  en- 
abled to  judge  of  the  degree  of  indulgence 
proper  to  award  to  those  claiming  it." 
(Signed)      Persjfer  F.  Smith, 
Brevet  Major-General 
Commanding  Division. 

By  the  Lexington  store-ship,  which  vessel 
arrived  here  a  ^ev^  days  ago,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  California  gold 
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dust  was  received  in  this  port,  and  from  the 
Crescent  City  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  we  have 
a  telegraphic  despatch  announcing  that  she 
has  a  million  of  dollars  in  gold  on  board  also, 
destined  for  this  city.  These  arrivals  will  no 
doubt  give  a  fresh  impetus  (o  emigration  to  the 
Pacific,  and  this  is  beginning  to  be  apparent  in 
the  increased  number  of  vessels  advertised 
during  the  last  week.  Still  we  think  that  far 
the  greater  number  of  emigrants  will  proceed 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  now  that 
Messrs.  Howland  and  Aspinv^all's  line  of 
steamers  appear  to  be  regularly  organized,  and 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  apprehension 
of  a  recurrence  of  the  ruinous  delays  which 
have  taken  place  at  Panama.  The  system  of 
sending  ships  round  Cape  Horn  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  lie  rolling  in  that  harbor  without  any 
chance  of  their  return,  cannot  be  long  pursued, 
and  it  will  be  months,  perhaps  years,  before  a 
system  of  government  can  be  organized  in  Cal- 
ifornia which  shall  effectually  prevent  the  de- 
sertion of  ships'  crews  on  their  arrival  at  San 
Francisco.  We  readily  comprehend  that  from 
the  enormous  rate  of  freight  and  passage-m.oney 
ship-owners  have  realized,  they  could  easily 
afford  to  abandon  their  vessels  at  the  voyage 
end,  and  by  so  doing  have  made  a  profitable 
sale  of  them;  but  these  freights  will  no  longer 
be  attainable  ;  California  must  at  the  moment 
we  are  writing  be  overstocked  with  almost 
every  description  of  merchandise,  and  there 
will  soon  be  a  dead  pause  with  regard  to  ship- 
ments. With  corn  and  the  more  immediate 
necessaries  of  life,  California  will,  until  the 
gold-fever  is  allayed  and  her  population  shall 
turn  to  agricultural  pursuits,  always  look  to 
Chili,  the  granary  of  the  Pacific. 

HUNGARY. 

The  affairs  of  Hungary  have  assumed  such 
vast  importance  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly since  the  armed  intervention  of  Rus- 
sia in  aid  of  the  Austrians,  that  \\q  think  it 
necessary  to  devote  some  space  to  a  relation 
of  the  affairs  which  have  taken  place  in  that 
country.  There  is  full  confirmation  of  the  re 
ports  lately  received  of  their  having  obtained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Russians,  and  of 
their  having  taken  the  city  of  Buda,  and  it 
appears  certain  that  their  gallant  exerlions  have 
met  with  no  decided  check. 

It  appears  that  on  the  14th  April  last  the 
Representatives  of  Hungary  assembled  in  the 
Protestant  church  at  Debreczin,  when  the  il- 
lustrious Dictator  Kossuth,  ufter  reporting  the 
glorious  victories  obtained  by  the  Hungarian 
army,  submitted  the  following  resolutions  : 

"  1st.  That  Hungary  with  all  its  provinces 
and  counties  should  be  proclaimed  as  a  free, 
independent,  and  self-subsistent  State,  whose 
integrity  and  unity  can  never  be  attacked. 


"  2d.  That  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg-Lor- 
raine,  whose  treachery  and  perfidy  took  up 
arms  against  the  Hungarian  nation,  which 
tried  to  divide  the  country,  to  annihilate  the 
holy  constitution,  to  produce  hatred  between 
the  different  races,  and  which  was  even  so 
shameless  as  to  make  use  of  a  foreign  power 
(Russia,)  to  butcher  a  whole  nation,  which  in 
this  v/ay  has  torn  in  pieces  the  Pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, which  has  violated  every  treaty,  this 
faithless  dynasty  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  should 
be  deposed  forever  as  ruler  in  Flungary  and 
all  its  legal  provinces  and  countries  ;  should 
be  exiled  and  banished  forever  from  all  the  ter- 
ritories of  Hungary,  and  should  never  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  Hungarian  citizenship. 
This  banishment  should  be  proclaimed  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Hungarian  nation. 

"  3d.  The  Hungarian  nation  being  by  a  holy 
unalienable  right  self-subsistent,  free  and  inde- 
pendent, may  proclaim  its  decided  will  to  keep 
peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations  of  the 
world  for  so  long  as  its  rights  are  not  violated  ; 
to  maintain  peace  and  friendship  particularly 
with  those  people  who  w^ere  before  united  with 
Hungary,  under  the  same  ruler,  then  with  the 
neighboring  Turkish  and  Italian  countries, 
and  to  make  treaties  and  alliances  with  them, 
founded  on  mutual  interests. 

"  4th.  The  future  system  of  government, 
with  its  particularities,  shall  be  deliberated  and 
decided  by  the  National  Assembly.  Until  the 
new  principles  of  government  are  deliberated 
upon  and  accepted,  a  President,  with  respon- 
sible ministers,  should  be  elected  and  invested 
with  the  executive  power. 

"  5th.  A  committee  of  three  members  should 
be  authorized  to  publish  a  manifest  of  these 
resolutions  and  their  principles." 

The  representatives  of  the  people  unani- 
mously adopted  the  propositions  of  the  Dicta- 
tor and  gave  them  their  sanction,  and  the 
church  resounded  with  enthusiastic  shouts; 
tears  of  joy  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of  thousands 
and  thousands. 

When  the  fourth  proposition  came  un- 
der discussion,  all  the  representatives,  with 
unanimous  feelings  and  decision,  proclaimed 
Louis  Kossuth  President,  in  consequence  of 
his  unshaken  patriotism,  and  the  undivided 
confidence  of  the  whole  Hungarian  nation. 
He  was  then  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
ministry. 

On  the  same  day,  the  (Magnatenbefehl) 
Senate,  on  the  proposition  of  their  President, 
Poreny,  unanimously  and  solemnly  accepted 
the  above  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, without  farther  discussion. 

An  administration  was  subsequently  formed, 
consisting  of  the  following  persons : 

Louis  Kossuth,  President. 

Casimir  B.ittheany,  Minister  of  War. 

Szemere,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
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S.  Poreny,  Minister  of  Justice. 

Duscheck,  Minister  of  Finance. 

Heyneck,  Minister  of  Religion  and  Police. 

The  whole  government  of  Hungary  is  so 
little  understood  in  this  country,  for  years  past, 
there  has  been  so  little  known  of  its  position 
with  regard  to  Austria,  that  we  shall,  we  trust, 
be  excused  for  giving  a  slight  outline  of  the 
history  of  that  country,  the  nursery  of  nations, 
which  tried  the  skill  of  the  most  active  Ger- 
man Emperors,  and  more  than  once  made  the 
Imperial  city  tremble. 

The  fundamental  laws  are,  the  golden  bull 
of  King  Andras  II.,  of  the  year  1222,  the  mag- 
na charta  of  the  Magyars  ;  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility  as  acknowledged  by.  law  in  1741  ; 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1606,  and  that  of  Lintz 
in  1647,  by  which  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
is  guarantied  to  the  Protestants  ;  the  act  of 
the  Diet  at  Presburg  in  1687.  and  the  inaucju- 
ral  diplomas  of  1790  and  1791.  The  king  has 
very  extensive  powers.  He  exercises  the 
whole  of  the  executive  power ;  he  nominates 
ttie  Bishops  and  Prelates,  independent  of  the 
Pope's  confirmation,  which  only  regards  their 
spiritual  functions;  he  confers  all  civil  and 
military  dignifies,  except  that  of  the  Palatine 
and  the  two  keepers  of  the  crown  :  he  is  the 
Pr&sident  of  all  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and 
can  order  the  Insurreclion,  as  it  is  called,  or 
gefieral  levy  of  ihe  nation.  Bat  in  the  legis- 
lation and  taxation  the  States  have  an  impor- 
tant vote,  and  laws  and  taxes  can  only  be  im- 
posed with  the  consent  of  the  Diet.  The  king 
must  swear  to  the  constitution  in  the  presence 
of  the  people  in  the  open  air,  when  he  receives 
from  the  hand  of  the  primate  the  crown  of  St. 
Stephen.  The  Diet,  or  comVia  regni,  is,  ac- 
cording to  law,  summoned  every  three  years. 
Three  months  after  the  summons  is  issued, 
they  appear  in  two  chambers  ;  the  first  con- 
sisting of  the  Magnates  and  Prelates,  under 
the  Presidency  of  the  Palatine;  the  second 
consisting  of  llie  deputies  of  the  nobility.  The 
king  appears  in  person,  or  is  represented  by  a 
commissioner.  He  announces,  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Diet,  his  postulata  to  the  States. 
When  the  king  and  States  have  agreed  upon  a 
fOslalalum  it  becomes  a  law,  or  decrelum  regni. 
The  king  assembles  and  prorogues  the  Diet  at 
pleasure.  The  whole  Hungarian  constitution 
ii  imprinted  with  the  stamp  of  the  middle  ages. 
Tiie  administration  of  Hungary  differs  from 
tliat  of  the  other  Austrian  States.  The  per- 
son of  the  king  is  represented  by  the  Palatine, 
who  is  assisted  bva  Council  of  State,  of  which 
the  members  are  named  by  the  king,  ijiit  the 
whole  is  subordinate  to  the  Hungarian  Chan- 
cery at  Vienna,  through  which  the  king  decides 
every  matter  constitutionally  depending  on  his 
will.  Each  comiLnlus  is  governed  by  a  special 
council,  of  which  the  first  officer  is  the  comes  ( r 
oberge.-ipacin.  of  whom  thirteen  are  ho)editar\ , 


the  rest  are  named  by  the  king;  below  the 
ami'is  is  the  vicecomes  ordinariufi,  and  the  vice- 
comes  subs/ it  ulus,  And  two  or  {our  judices  no- 
bil.ium,  besides  several  other  officers.  These 
administrative  councils  are  also  tribunals  of 
justice,  from  which  the  last  appeal  is  to  the 
septemviiral  board.  Hungary  has  its  own  code 
of  civil  and  criminal  law.  It  was  finally  de- 
livered from  the  Turkish  yoke  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  though 
united  to  Austria,  it  still  considers  itself  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  having  a  constitution 
which  the  Hungarians  regard  with  jealous 
attachment,  and  laws  and  privileges,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  has  been  and  still  continues,  a 
source  of  great  trouble  and  offi?nse  to  the  Aus- 
trian court. 

When  the  revolution  drove  away  the  Empe- 
ror Ferdinand  from  Vienna,  the  partisans  of 
the  monarchy  turned  to  Hungary  and  sought 
to  find  amongst  the  Magyars  a  bulwark  against 
popular  fury  and  outrage.  Kossuth  was  then 
courted  and  encouraged,  and  when  the  Vien- 
nese extorted  from  the  Emperor  a  democratic 
constitution,  the  Magyars  were  induced  to  de- 
clare themselves  beyond  its  control,  or  to  rest 
on  the  legal  basis  of  the  pragmatic  sanction. 
Thus  the  Magyars  were  pitted  against  the  Ger- 
mans, in  order  that,  in  due  time,  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  both.  Meanwhile,  the  third 
national  element  in  Austria,  the  ('zechish,  had 
risen  and  been  put  down  again  at  Prague  ;  and 
the  fourth  national  element,  the  Croatian,  was 
held  in  leashes  to  act  as  executioner  on  the 
rest.  And  when  reaction  commenced  at  Vi- 
enn;^,  and  democracy  fell  to  a  discount;  when 
Ferdinand  had  abdicated,  and  his  nephew  was 
set  up  in  his  place  ;  when  all  uneasiness  on 
the  side  of  Bohemia  ceased  ;  when  Germany 
was  taken  up  with  the  Danish  war  and  its  own 
affiiirs ;  when  Russia  had  given  assurances  of 
armed  support,  which  have  now  been  fulfilled, 
then  the  mask  was  thrown  oif,  Kossuth  was 
denounced  as  a  traitor,  Jcllachich  (who  had 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate,)  was  ordered 
to  advance  upon  Pesth,  and  the  ancient  Hun- 
garian constitution  was  declared  to  be  sus- 
pended. Thus  the  present  struggle  began  ; 
how  it  will  end  is  another  affiiir.  The  Austri- 
ans  have  gone  upon  the  principle  of  *'  Dicide 
ei  Impera.^^  They  have  succeeded  remarkably 
well  with  the  "Divide;"  with  the  "  Impera" 
they  have  not  been  quite  so  successful. 

In  Moldavia  there  are  60.000  Magyar  fami- 
lies who  will  join  heart  and  hand  with  their 
Hungarian  brethren  to  relieve  them  from  Aus- 
trian oppression.  Tlie  word  JVlagyar  implies 
wanderer  from  the  early  nomad  tribes  of  the 
Hungarians,  who  wandered  from  the  shores  of 
tlie  Adriatic  to  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  back 
again,  as  tlie  seasons  suited. 

Accounts  received  by  the  Cambria,  since 
the  foregoing  article  was  written,  repeat  the 
assertion  that  the  Magyars  have  taken  Buda 
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by  assault,  and  that  the  Croatinns  who  formed 
its  [larrison  were  put  to  the  sword.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  Marryars  have  taken  po.sses^ion 
of  Fiiime,  tlie  principal  Hungarian  port  on  the 
Adriatic. 

The  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  had  an 
interview  at  Warsaw,  which  lasted  twelve 
hours,  bnt  the  deferniination  which  they  came 
to,  has  not  transpired. 

FRANCE    AKD    ROME. 

A  singnlar  state  of  circumstances  has  arisen 
between  these  two  repubhcs.  It  having  been 
represented  that  the  armies  of  Austria  and 
Naples  were  about  to  enter  the  Roman  terri- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  tlie  re- 
public, the  French  government  determined 
upon  sending  a  large  force  under  General 
Oudinot,  to  prevent  these  powers  from  dictat- 
ing a  form  of  government  to  the  Romans,  as 
France  herself  wished  to  take  the  initiative  in 
such  a  measure,  and  the  National  Assembly 
voted  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  undertak- 
ing of  the  expedition. 

Accordingly  a  large  fleet  of  war  steamers 
was  dispatched  from  the  South  of  France  to 
convey  the  expedition,  which  arrived  otf  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  the  troops  were  allowed  to  land 
without  resistance,  when  General  Oudinot 
pubUshed  the  following  order  of  the  day  : 

Chita  Vecchia,  25//i  April,  1849. 
Soldiers !  the  French  flag  floats  on  the 
forts  of  Civita  Vecchia.  We  had  expected 
that  we  should  be  compelled  to  effect  a  land- 
ing by  force,  and  every  measure  had  been 
adopted  to  insure  its  success ;  but  we  were 
inspired  v;ith  the  idea  of  our  government, 
which,  associated  with  the  generous  feelings  of 
Pius  IX.,  wished  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  eft'usion  of  blood.  The  authorities  of 
Civita  Vecchia,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants,  opened  the  gates  of  the  town  to 
us  at  the  flrst  summons.  This  reception, 
you  will  feel,  adds  to  our  duties.  It  would  ag- 
gravate any  breach  of  discipline  ;  it  commands 
us,  not  only  to  respect  the  people,  but  to  keep 
up  the  most  friendly  relations  with  them.  The 
fleet  will,  in  a  few  days,  bring  us  considerable 
reinforcements.  Soldiers  of  the  land  forces,  1 
am  your  organ  in  thankino-  our  brethren  in 
arms  of  the  navy.  It  is  to  their  powerful  co- 
operation that  we  owe  our  first  success. 

Oudinot  de  Reggio. 

"On  the  same  day  he  published  tlte  following 
proclamation  to  the  Romans  : 

Inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States  !  In  pres- 
ence of  the  events  which  agitate  Italy,  the 
French  republic  resolved  to  send  a  corps 
d'armf.i  on  your  territory,  not  to  defend  the 
pre>ent  government,  which  it  has  not  recog- 
nized, but  to  avert  great  misfortunes  from  your 
country.      France  does  not  arrogate  to  lier- 


self  the  right  to  regulate  interests  which  are, 
before  all,  those  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
which  extend  themselves  to  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to  all  the  Christian  world  :  she  has 
only  considered  that,  by  her  position,  she  was 
particularly  called  on  to  interfere  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  a  regime,  equally  removed 
from  the  abuses  which  have  been  forever  de- 
stroyed by  the  generosity  of  the  illustrious 
Pius  IX.,  and  from  the  anarchy  of  late  days. 
The  flag  which  I  have  just  hoisted  on  your 
shores  is  that  of  peace,  of  order,  of  concilia- 
tion, and  of  true  liberty.  Round  it  rally  all 
those  who  wish  to  co-operate  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  patriotic  and  sacred  work, 
Oudinot  de  Reggio. 

The  members  of  the  government  at  Rome 
having  been  apprised  of  these  proclamations, 
which  clearly  proved  to  them  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  French  to  reinstate  the  Pope 
in  his  temporal  power,  convoked  the  Assembly 
on  the  26th,  when  the  following  decree  was 
adopted  : 

"  The  Assembly,  after  seeing  the  communi- 
cation made  by  their  committee,  confides  to  the 
Triumviri  the  care  of  saving  the  republic  ;  and 
of  repelling  force  by  force." 

On  the  27th  of  March  General  Oudinot 
commenced  his  march  for  Rome,  after  having 
sent  a  deputation  of  three  officers  to  the  Tri- 
umviri to  declare  to  them  that  the  occupation 
of  Civita  Vecchia,  by  the  French  forces,  had  a 
double  purpose :  first,  to  secure  the  Roman 
States  from  the  invasion  of  the  Austrians,  who 
were  preparing  to  enter  them,  and  secondly, 
to  ascertain  precisely  what  were  the  feelings 
of  the  population  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  assist  in  a  reconciliation  betwecH 
Pope  Pius  IX.  and  the  Roman  people. 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  resolved  to  de- 
fend themselves,  they  with  ardor  prepared  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  French  troops  into 
the  city.  Barricades  we^e  raised  on  the  roads 
and  in  the  streets  leading  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  the  walls  were  countermined.  To  pro- 
cure  materials  for  the  barricades  the  subter- 
ranean gallery  built  by  Pope  Borgia,  and  lead- 
ing from  the  Vatican  to  the  castle  of  Saint 
Angelo,  was  blown  up. 

At  the  same  time  a  deputation  was  sent  to 
General  Oudinot,  to  protest  against  the  inva- 
sion, and  to  warn  the  commander  of  the  French 
troops  that  Rome  was  prepared  to  resist,  and 
that  if  necessary  the  Quirinal,  the  Vatican,  ami 
Saint  Peter's,  which  had  already  been  mined, 
would  be  blown  up.  The  General  replied  that 
his  instructions  were  imperative,  and  that  lie 
would  enter  Rome  by  force,  should  he  not  be 
received  willingly. 

After  such  a  reply  there  was  no  recedino', 
and  soon  the  attack  commenced.  An  eye-wit- 
ness gives  the  following  details  : 

"  A  company  of  the  first  battalion  of  sharp- 
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shooters  was  led  towards  the  gates  of  Rome  ; 
it  was  received  by  discharges  of  musketry,  and 
retreated  in  good  order.  Soon  afterwards  a 
portion  of  the  division  advanced,  and  without 
much  difficulty  got  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  the  streets  of  which  were  barricaded  ;  but 
there  it  was  received  by  a  well-sustained  fire 
of  musketry,  and  by  showers  of  missiles  of 
every  description  hurled  from  the  windows  and 
the  roofs  of  houses.  The  20th  regiment  of  the 
line,  which  had  opened  the  march,  suffered 
greatly  ;  one  of  the  light  companies  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  The  General,  perceiving 
the  impossibility  of  continuing  a  struggle  so 
fatal  to  his  troops,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat, 
and  the  French  army  took  up  a  strong  position 
at  some  short  distance  from  the  city." 

It  is  said  that  the  French  lost  1,200  men, 
killed  and  wounded  and  prisoners.  Among 
the  former  was  M.  Harris,  an  aide-de-camp 
of  General  Oudinot,  and  in  the  latter  Captain 
Oudinot,  his  relation.  The  General  himself 
was  surrounded,  and  v/ould  have  been  taken 
prisoner  but  for  the  gallant  exertions  of  his 
troops. 

A  Neapolitan  army,  said  to  consist  of  from 
15,000  to  20,000  troops,  had  invaded  the  Roman 
territory,  and  was  advancing  towards  the 
capital.  Garribaldi,  the  Roman  general,  went 
out  to  meet  them,  and  on  the  3d  of  May,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  La  Torre  di  Mezza  Via,  about 
eight  miles  from  Rome,  he  mot  a  detachment 
of  1,200  of  this  new  enemy,  and  defeated  them, 
taking  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon.  Having  received  or- 
ders from  the  government  to  act  only  for  the 
defense  of  the  city,  Garribaldi  returned  to 
Rome  on  the  8th  of  May. 

On  the  7th  the  Triumviri,  wishing  to  give  a 
convincing  proof  that  there  was  no  feeling  of 
enmity  towards  the  French  nation,  issued  the 
following  decree,  and  sent  back  the  prisoners 
they  had  made  to  the  camp  at  Palo  : 

In  the  name  of  God  and  the  people  : 

Considering  that  between  the  French  people 
and  Rom.e,  the  state  of  war  does  not  and  can  not 
exist : 

That  Rome  defends,  by  right  and  duty,  its 
own  inviolability,  but  deprecates  as  an  offense 
against  the  common  creed  every  collision  be- 
tween the  two  republics  : 

That  the  Roman  people  does  not  hold  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  a  misguided  govern- 
ment the  soldiers  who  obey  its  orders  by  fight- 
ing : 

The  Triumvirate  decrees : 

Art.  1.  The  Frenchmen  taken  prisoners  on 
the  day  of  the  30ih  of  April  are  free,  and  will 
be  sent  to  the  French  camp. 

Art.  2.  The  Roman  people  will  salute  with 
applause  and  fraternal  demonstrations  at  mid- 


day the    brave   soldiers   of  the   sister  repub- 
lic. 

The  Triumvirs,         Carlo  Armellini, 
GuizEPPE  Mazzini, 

AURELIO    SaFFI. 

Rome,  May  7,  1849. 

General  Oudinot,  not  wishing  to  be  outdone 
in  generosity,  ordered  the  release  of  a  battalion 
of  light  troops  which  had  until  then  been  de- 
tained by  his  order  at  CivitaVecchia. 

It  is  stated  that  the  French  prisoners  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  hospitality  during  their 
stay  at  Rome.  The  citizens  vied  with  each 
other  in  paying  them  attention,  conducting 
them  to  see  the  monuments  and  galleries  of 
art  of  the  Eternal  City.  They  were  saluted 
everywhere  with  cries  of  Vixen  les  FrangaiSy 
and  on  their  release  conducted  them  in  triumph 
to  the  camp  at  Palo.  One  account  says,  that  on 
the  prisoners  passing  by  Saint  Peter's  they 
rushed  into  the  cathedral  and  unanimously 
vowed  not  again  to  draw  their  swords  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 

The  government  being  informed  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  French  general  again  to 
attack  Rome,  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion, which  was  placarded  on  all  the  v/alls  and 
gates  of  Rome  : 

Soldiers  of  the  French  Republic!  For  the 
second  time  you  are  forced  to  appear  as 
enemies  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  of  the  re- 
publican city  which  was  once  the  cradle  of 
liberty  and  military  glory.  It  is  an  act  of 
fratricide,  which  is  imposed  upon  you;  and 
this  fratricide,  if  ever  it  could  be  consummated, 
would  strike  a  mortal  blow  against  the  liberty 
of  France.  The  two  people  are  bound  by 
mutual  ties.  The  republic  extinguished 
amongst  us,  would  be  an  eternal  stain  on  your 
flag,  one  ally  the  less  for  France  in  Europe, 
one  step  the  more  on  the  road  to  monarchical 
restoration,  towards  which  a  deceitful  and  de- 
ceived government  impels  your  beautiful  and 
great  country. 

Rome,  therefore,  will  combat  as  she  has  al- 
ready combated.  She  knows  that  she  fights 
for  her  own  liberty  and  for  yours.  Soldiers  of 
the  French  Republic  !  Whilst  you  are  march- 
ing against  our  tri-colored  flag,  the  Russians, 
the  men  of  1815,  are  marching  into  Hungary, 
and  dreaming  of  a  march  into  France.  At 
some  miles  distance  from  you,  a  Neapolitan 
corps,  which  we  have  attacked,  holds  the 
banner  of  despotism  and  intolerance  unfurled. 
At  some  leagues  from  you  on  your  left,  a  re- 
publican city,  Leghorn,  resists  at  this  moment 
an  Austrian  invasion.  There  is  your  place. 
Tell  your  leaders  to  keep  their  word.  Remind 
them  that  at  Marseilles  and  at  Toulon  they 
promised  you  a  battle  against  the  Croats.  Re- 
mind them  that  the  French  soldier  holds  at  the 
end  of  his  bayonet  the  honor  and  liberty  of 
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France.  French  soldiers  !  Soldiers  of  liberty! 
march  not  against  your  brethren.  Our  battles 
are  yours.  Let  the  two  tri -colored  flags  ally 
themselves,  and  march  together  to  the  libera- 
tion of  nations  and  the  destruction  of  tyrants. 
God,  France  and  Italy  will  bless  your  arms. 
Long  live  the  French  repubhc  !  Long  live  the 
Roman  republic ! 

The  Triumvirs,  Aemellini, 

Saffi, 
Mazzini. 
Rome,  May  10,  1849. 

And  the  following  address  to  the  Romans 
was  issued  by  Avezzana  : 

"Romans!  With  inexpressible  joy  I  have 
received  and  published  the  bulletin  of  General 
Garibaldi  relative  to  the  brilliant  feat  of  arms 
at  Palestrina,  performed  yesterday.  Citizens  ! 
Modern  Rome  is  like  the  ancient  city,  sur- 
rounded with  enemies  in  the  infancy  of  its 
republican  life.  But  if  the  first  came  forth 
armed  and  powerful  in  war  from  being  so  often 
assailed,  the  second,  innocent,  pure  from  blood, 
cleansed  from  ambition,  and  aspiring  only  to 
the  exercise  of  human  rights,  will  be  encour- 
aged in  her  glorious  mission  by  tlie  sanctity  of 
her  cause,  and  protected  by  the  justice  of  God. 
Persevere,  therefore,  Romans,  with  all  courage. 
We  will  overcome  our  enemies  ;  we  will  guard 
our  rights  ;  we  will  be  the  corner-stone  of  the 
rebuilding  of  Italy. 

"  The  French  threaten  yet  once  more  to 
return  to  the  assault ;  we  W\\\  chase  them  back 
again  in  the  tracks  they  have  left  from  the 
30th  of  April.  At  the  first  discharge  of  can- 
non, let  all  the  citizens  run  gallantly  to  arms, 
and  fly  to  defend  the  walls  and  barricades. 
God  is  with  us.  The  eternal  right  of  the 
people  shall  not  perish. 

"  Joseph  Avezzana,  the  General-in-Chief, 
Minister  of  \Varand  Marine. 

"  Rome,  10th  May,  1849." 

The  effect  of  this  reverse  was  sensibly  felt 
by  the  Parisians,  and  throughout  France.  They 
were  wounded  in  the  tenderest  point— in  tlieir 
military  glory,  and  that  too  in  fields  where  they 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  victory.  The 
administration  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  dis- 
credited ;  upon  it  fell  the  greater  share  of  the 
disgrace  incurred.  For  it  had  not  been 
imagined  by  the  French  people  that  their  sol- 
diers had  been  sent  to  Italy  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  reinstating  the  Pope.  They  had  been  told 
it  was  to  combat  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  in- 
fluence, and  their  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment were  unbounded. 

On  this  intelligence  reaching  Paris,  the 
President  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
General  Oudinot,  which  was  immediately  pub- 
lished in  the  Moniteur : 


"  Elysee  National,  May  8,  1849. 
"  My  dear  General — The  telegraphic  news 
announcing  the  unforeseen  resistance  which 
you  have  met  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  has 
greatly  grieved  me.  I  had  hoped  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome,  opening  their  eyes  to  evi- 
dence, would  receive  with  eagerness  an  army 
which  had  arrived  to  accomplish  a  friendly  and 
disinterested  mission.  This  has  not  been  the 
case.  Our  soldiers  have  been  received  as 
enemies.  Our  military  honor  is  injured.  I 
will  not  sufTer  it  to  be  assailed,  for  reinforce- 
ments shall  not  be  wanting  to  you.  Tell  your 
soldiers  I  appreciate  their  bravery,  and  take 
part  in  what  they  endure,  and  that  they  may 
always  rely  upon  my  support  and  my  gratitude. 
My  dear  General,  receive  the  assurance  of 
my  sentiments  of  high  esteem. 

"  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

This  letter  has  been  severely  discussed  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly ;  but  the  ministers 
declared  that  it  was  merely  a  private  letter  of 
the  President's,  expressing  his  regret  to  the 
General,  and  was  not  in  any  way  official — that 
they  had  no  participation  in  it.  It  has  been 
highly  reprobated,  as  being  an  insult  upon  the 
Assembly,  promising  to  send  reinforcements 
without  taking  the  opinion  of  the  representa* 
fives  of  the  nation  on  the  subject. 

No  important  event  has  since  occurred  in 
Italy  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  advices,  except- 
ing that  the  Spaniards  have  landed  a  small 
force,  about  4000  men,  at  Fiunacini,  to  assist 
the  Pope.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Romans 
have  altogether  acted  the  most  noble  part  in 
these  afl^airs,  and  that  they  are  determined  to 
resist  to  the  uttermost.  The  next  advices  will 
be  highly  important.  With  regard  to  the  sud- 
den change  of  opinion  which  has  taken  place 
in  France,  and  which,  from  a  small  mijiority  of 
85,  has  raised  the  number  of  Montagnards 
?>nd  Socialists  in  the  National  Assembly  to 
250,  or  perhaps  300,  in  the  new  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  is  to  consist  of  750  members, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  give  our  readers 
some  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  F.  Gail- 
lardet,  the  former  editor,  and  now  the  corres- 
pondent, of  the  Courrkr  des  Efats  IJids.  Mr. 
Gaillardet  was  a  candidate  for  the  Department 
of  I'Yonne,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  former 
province  of  Burgundy,  and  which,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  Legislative  Assembly,  had 
shown  an  almost  unanimous  distaste  for 
Socialist  principles.  Mr.  Gaillardet  obtained 
27,158  votes,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Social- 
ists, who  obtained  upwards  of  28.000.  This 
Department,  which  was  considered  the  very 
incarnation  of  Bonapartism,  has  sent  three 
Socialist  members,  out  of  eight,  to  represent 
them  in  the  Assembly 

M,  Gaillardet  says,  in  a  letter  dated  24th 
May— 

"  Now  let  us  trace  at  what  period  and  from 
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what  cause  orioinated  this?  opposition  which 
the  coniilrv  |!eo()le  wished  to  evince  towards 
the  f20vei  nmi  nt  ?  It  scarcely  dates  from  a 
month  hack.  Yes,  only  a  month  ago  Ihe  re- 
sult of  the  elections  would  have  been  ahogelher 
different.  But  in  that  short  space  of  time  the 
administration,  and  the  President  himself,  have 
acciimitlated  ianlt  upon  fault,  imprudence  on 
impruch^nce.  The  most  serious  of  all  was  the 
expedition  to  Italy,  and  the  check  received  at 
the  p;atps  of  Rome  which  was  its  consequence. 
That  mad  attempt,  which  has  metamorphosed 
our  soldiers  into  soldiers  of  the  Pope,  has  been 
altonether  nujKipiilar  in  the  eyes  of  our  agri- 
cultural population,  who  are  naturally  grum- 
blers with  regard  to  everything  relating  to 
Churcli  aff'iirs.  The  President's  letter,  (to 
General  Oudinot,)  General  Changarnier's  order 
of  the  day,  wliicli  announced  the  intention  of 
persevering  in  tlie  intervention,  added  to  the 
feeling  of  discontent  already  sufficiently  vivid, 
and  when  a  telegraphic  dispatch,  sent  into  tjje 
departments  by  IV].  Leon  Faucher,  denouncing 
as  abettors  of  antirchy  those  representatives 
who  liad  coiuu-mned  the  expedition,  its  arrival 
did  good  service  to  some  whom  it  was  intend- 
ed to  injure.  In  many  places  the  President 
has  become  unpopular  because  he  has  de- 
ceived tlie  expectations  of  those  who  wished 
for  nothing  more  than  that  he  should  make 
,  himself  emperor.  Their  disappointment  threw 
them  into  the  opposite  excess,  and  socialism 
has  to  them  all  the  charm  of  revenge,  tlie 
temptation  of  novelty  and  of  forbidden  fruit. 
Tiiey  wish  more  from  curiosity  than  convic- 
tion to  make  a  trial  of  it ;  if  they  felt  its  cfTects 
for  three  months  they  would  reject  witli  pitch- 
forks those  whom  they  have  elevated.  Hut 
this  v.-'hich  gives  weight  to  socialist  doctrines 
is  precisely  that  tliey  are  in  the  class  of  theo- 
retical [)romi-es,  and  the  trial  of  them  would 
be  too  costly  to  permit  it  to  be  atteuipted. 
Fire  is  not  to  be  played  with.  All  that  is  now 
to  be  done  is  to  extinguish  it,  or  at  all  events 
to  stop  its  fartiier  progress. 

"  To  accomplish  this,  the  most  opposite  pro- 
jects have  been  proposed.  Every  statesman 
has  his  own.  Some  demand  merely  that  an 
end  shoiild  bo  at  once  put  to  the  republic,  and 
that  we  shosjld  return  to  the  empire  by  a  coup 
d'etat.  This  advice,  wliich  has  been  offered 
to  the  President  by  more  than  one  party,  is 
the  most  fatal  of  all.  It  would  plunge  us  at 
once  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and 
would  lead  Louis  Bonajjarte  to  Vincennes  or 
to  the  scaffold.  There  was  a  moment  when 
Buch  an  attempt  did  not  appear  to  be  impossi- 
ble. It  was  the  day  on  which  Louis  Bona- 
parte assumed  |)ower,  backed  by  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  six  millions  of  votes;  but  at  the 
present  moment  that  fascination  has  vanished. 
The  country  people,  who  then  entertained  a 
feeling  of  worship  towards  the  nephew  of  their 
emperor,  have  begun  to  pull  down  their  idol. 


The  army,  of  which  the  obedience  appeared  in 
nowise  doubtful,  is  at  the  present  moment  di- 
vided, the  poison  of  socialism  has  infused  itself 
into  its  veins,  and  has  borne  with  it  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  and  disorder  ;  nevertheless,  these 
evils  are  not  so  v.'idely  spread  as  the  party  of 
anarchy  had  hoped.  Of  this  we  had  a  proof 
last  Monday.  The  President  reviewed  the 
whole  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  amounting  to 
50,000  men,  in  order  to  sound  their  feeling. 
This  feeling  was  excellent.  Louis  Napoleon 
was  received  with  real  and  sincere  enthusiasm 
by  the  regiments  of  every  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  artil- 
lery and  the  engineer  corps,  who  remained 
silent.  Paris,  therefore,  has  resumed  its  confi- 
dence, and  the  exchange  which,  in  the  course 
of  three  days,  had  seen  the  public  funds  fall  in 
value  thirteen  francs,  witnessed  a  rise  of  six  in 
a  single  hour.  It  is  probable  that  these  enor- 
mous and  ruinous  fluctuations  may  recur,  and 
more  than  once.  We  are  unfortunately  thrown 
again  into  an  era  of  alarms  and  uncertainties, 
which  but  a  few  months  since  appeared  to 
have  ceased.  k*'o  numerous  have  been  the 
emigrations  that  have  taken  place,  that  gold 
has  risen  to  a  premium  of  33  francs  per  1000. 
Since  the  review,  a  greac  number  of  removals, 
which  had  commenced,  have  been  counter- 
manded. So  changeable  a  peo[)le  are  we,  so 
readily  do  we  pass  from  apprehension  to  seen- 

VlflT  -T*  T^  "l*  "iK  'T' 

"  The  advent  of  the  Montagnards  to  a  formi- 
dable state  of  constitutional  oppo^ition  will 
place  France  in  a  position  more  clearly  defined 
than  heretofore.  But  yesterday,  many  persons 
were  dreaming  of  the  possible  return  of  institu- 
tions fallen  into  decay,  whetlier  in  favor  of  the 
empire,  an  Orleans  regency,  or  of  legitimacy, 
all  these  visions  are  about  to  be  dispelled,  and 
there  will  be  but  one  solid  spot  of  ground  on 
which  an  asylum  and  security  can  be  found  ; 
tliat  spot  will  be  the  Republic  and  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  there  that  all  men,  lovers  of 
order,  must  meet  to  abjure  their  resentments, 
and  enter  into  an  alliance  to  counterpoise  the 
fuision  which  is  taking  place  in  the  ranks  of 
their  adversaries.  For  some  time  past  Social- 
ism has  seen  the  Montagnards  advancing  to- 
w^ards  it,  whom  they  had  formerly  anathema- 
tized ;  they  have  been  followed  by  the  National, 
which  has  fraternally  extended  its  hand  to  the 
Peiqile  of  M,  Proudhon.  Every  question  having 
now  but  two  visible  aims,  France  will  thus 
find  herself  divided  into  two  camps,  the  one 
having  Property  for  its  banner,  the  other,  So- 
cialism, which  is  but  one  of  the  premises  of 
Communism.  The  future  being  thus  defined, 
it  would  be  a  manifest  error  to  allow  such 
men  as  Cavaio-nac,  Lamoricie?e  and  M.  Da- 
faure  to  remain  without  the  pale  of  the  camp 
of  order,  as  on  their  part  it  would  be  a  great 
crime  should  they  refuse  to  enter  it.  If  this 
holy  alliance  of  all  men  of  heart  and  of  pro» 
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gress  C'ln  ba  brought  about,  the  following 
Bhould  h2  its  mission.  It  ought  resolutely  to 
take  the  initiative  in  all  possil)le  reforms,  in 
every  necessary  reform.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  combat  tiie  Socialists  with  their  own  wea- 
pons;  by  giving  to  the  people  what  they  have 
promised  them  within  the  limits  of  possibility  ; 
by  wresting  from  ihem  the  exclusive  title 
of  defenders  of  the  popular  classes,  which 
they  have  been  imprudently  permitted  to  as- 
iume." 

MK.     BENTON     ON     SLAVERY     IN     THE      NEW 
TEKR1T0RIE3. 

We  much  regret  that  om-  want  of  space  pre- 
cludes us  at  this  moment  from  recording  so fullv 
as  we  could  desire,  Mr.  Benton's  arguments 
against  the  admission  of  slaves  into  oin*  new 
territories.  He  has  made  a  noble  stand,  and 
his  reasoning  will  doubtless  have  a  most  bene- 
ticial  effect.  Unfortunately  we  were  not  able 
to  obtain  a  complete  copy  of  the  speech  until 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  number  was  in  the 
press.  We  shall  most  probably  revert  to  it  on 
a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Benton,  by  this  speech,  which  was  de- 
livered at  Jellerson,  Missouri,  on  the  26t!i  of 
May,  has  conii)letely  turned  the  tables  on  Mr. 
Calhoun,  for  he  proves  that  as  lonji  aco  as  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Calhoun,  as 
cabinet  minister,  supported  an  act  of  Congress, 
couched  in  the  very  language  of  the  Wihnot 
proviso,  by  which  slavery  was  prohibited  in 
that  portion  of  Louisiana  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States,  lying  north  of  36  degrees 
30  min.  north  latitude,  an  area  of  nearly  a 
million  square  miles. 

Mr.  Benton,  speaking  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, says— -  Yes,  citizens,  Congress  has  the 
power  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  territories, 
and  to  admit  or  prohibit  its  existence  ;  in  fact, 
to  compromise  it.  She  has  tlie  constitutional 
power,  but  cm  never  hereafter  exercise  it. 
The  new  dogma  of  no  power  in  Congress  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  has  killed  all  compro- 
mise. Those  who  deny  the  power,  cannot  vote 
for  it;  it  would  be  a  breach  of  their  oath. 
'Hiose  who  want  no  slavery  in  the  new  terri- 
tories, will  not  vote  for  compromise  ;  and  thus 
extremes  meet,  combine  against  the  middle, 
and  defeat  all  compromise.  The  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  have  done  this ;  and  to  talk 
about  compromise  now,  is  to  propose  to  call 
Methusaleh  from  his  tomb.  The  etfect,  if  not 
the  design,  of  his  new  dogma  was  to  kill  com- 
promise, and  dead  it  is.  The  constitution  will 
not  permit  him  and  his  followers  to  vote  for  any 
compromise  line.  Opposition  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  will  not  permit  northern  men  to  do 
it»  and  tints   there  is   no  chance  for  any  line. 


Principle  cannot  be  compromised 

Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  or  admit 
slavery,  and  no  one  else.  It  is  not  in  the  ter- 
ritories ;  for  their  govenmients  are  the  crea- 
tures of  Congress,  and  its  deputies,  so  far  as 
any  legislative  power  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
in  the  States  separately  ;  and  this  leads  to  one 
of  the  grossest  delusions  which  has  rrown  out 
of  the  political  metaphysics  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 
Ho  claiuis  a  right  for  the  citizens  of  the  slave 
States  to  remove  to  New  Mexico  and  Oali- 
fornia  with  their  slave  property.  'J'Jiis  is  a 
profound  error.  The  property  is  in  the  law 
which  creates  it,  and  the  law  cannot  be  carried 
an  inch  beyond  the  limits  of  the  S.'ate  which 
enacts  it.  No  citizen  of  any  Stale  can  carry 
property,  derived  from  a  law  of  that  State,  an 
inch  beyond  the  boundary  law  of  the  IState 
which  creates  it.  The  instant  he  passes  that 
boundary,  to  settle  with  his  property,  it  be- 
comes subject  to  another  law,  if  there  is  one, 
and  is  without  law,  if  there  is  not.  This  is  the 
case  with  all ;  with  the  northern  man  with  his 
corporation  and  franchises,  with  the  southern 
man  and  his  slaves.  This  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  let  any  one  ti'y  it  tliat  disputes  it.'" 

Mr.  Benton  afterwards  cites  the  diilerence 
of  the  Mexican  government  abolisliing  slavery 
throughout  that  republic,  and  goes  on  to  say — 
"  Thus  there  is  no  slavery  now  in  Alexico 
and  California,  and  consequently  none  in  any 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  and, 
therefore,  nothing  practical  or  real  in  the  v.'hole 
slavery  question  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  quarrel  about.  There  is  no  slavery 
now  by  law  in  any  territory,  and  it  cannot  get 
there  by  law,  except  by  act  of  Congress ;  and 
no  such  act  will  bo  passed,  or  even  a  ked  for. 
The  dogma  of  no  power  in  Congress  to  legis- 
late upon  slavery  in  terriiories,  kills  that  pre- 
tension. No  legal  establishment  of  slavery  in 
Californ'a  and  New  Mexico  is  then  to  be  looked 
for.  Tijat  is  certain.  Equ:t!ly  certain,  it  will 
never  be  established  in  eitlier  of  them  in  |)oint 
of  fact.  The  people  of  both  territories,  the  old 
inhabitants,  are  unanimous  against  it." 

NAVIGATION    LAWS. 

We  had  prepared  an  abstract  of  the  bill 
which  has  lately  passed  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament in  Great  Britain,  changing  the  wtiole 
system  of  its  navigation  laws,  but  it  has  been 
crowded  out  of  the  present  number,  and  we 
shall  therefore  sfive  it  in  our  next. 

The  same  has  occurred  with  regard  to  in- 
formation lately  received  from  Europe,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  war  in  Schleswig  llolslein,  the 
jillairs  of  the  German  empire,  Spain,  iiolland, 
&c. 
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A  Book  of  the  Hudson. —  Collected  from  the  vari- 
ous works  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  Edited 
by  Geoffrey  Crayon.  New  York  :  G.  P, 
Putnam,  155  Bioadvvay.     1849. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  instructive  handbook 
to  all  intelligent  and  inquiring  travellers  about 
to  explore  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  Hud- 
son. Mr.  Irving  writes,  "  I  thank  God  that  I 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  I  fancy 
I  can  trace  much  of  what  is  good  and  pleasant 
in  my  own  heterogeneous  compound  to  my  early 
companionship  with  this  glorious  river.  In  the 
warmth  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  I  used  to  clothe 
it  with  mora!  attributes,  and,  as  it  were,  give  it 
a  soul.  I  delighted  in  its  frank,  bold,  honest 
character ;  its  noble  sincerity,  and  perfect  truth. 
Here  was  no  specious  smiling  surface,  covering 
the  shifting  sand-bar  and  perfidious  rock,  but 
a  stream  deep  as  it  was  broad,  and  bearing  with 
honorable  faith  the  bark  that  trusted  to  its 
waves.  I  gloried  in  its  simple,  quiet,  majestic, 
epic  flow,  ever  straightforward,  or,  if  forced 
aside  for  once  by  opposing  mountains,  strug- 
gling bravely  through  them,  and  resuming  its 
onward  march.  Behold,  thought  I,  an  emblem 
of  a  good  man's  course  through  life,  ever  simple, 
open,  and  direct,  or  if,  overpowered  by  adverse 
circumstances,  he  deviate  into  error,  it  is  but 
momentary ;  he  soon  resumes  his  onward  and 
honorable  career,  and  continues  it  to  the  end  of 
his  pilgrimage."  This  volume  contains  Com- 
munipaw,  Guests  from  Gibbet  Island,  Peter 
8tuyvesant's  Voyage  up  the  Hudson,  the 
Chronicle  of  Beam  Island,  the  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  Dolph  Heyliger.  Rip  Van- 
Winkle,  VVoifert  Webber. 


Republican  Chrisiianiiy :  or  Lrue  Libcrly,  as  ex- 
hibiied  in  the  Life,  Precepts,  and  early  disci- 
ples of  The  Great  Redeemer.  By  E.  L.  Ma- 
goon.  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  &l  Lincoln. 
1849. 

This  book  is  dedicated  in  these  emphatic  and 
noble  words  :  "  To  all  who  hate  tyranny,  revere 
humanity,  believe  in  progress,  and  follow 
Christ."  The  creed  of  the  author  is  as  follows  : 
First,  he  believes  in  Jesus  Christ.  S'^.cond,  he 
believes  in  no  one  else,  as  having  the  slightest 
authority  over  the  personal  freedom  and  reli- 
gious rights  of  mankind.  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  redeem  it,  by  the  power  of  a  beneficent 
life  and  vicarious  death.     He  was  born  at  the 


base  of  the  pyramid  of  society,  where  the 
masses  are  densest,  widest,  and  most  oppressed ; 
mingled  with  every  class;  endured  every 
wrong  ;  mitigated  every  form  of  sujEfering  ;  sym- 
pathized with  the  most  abused  ;  denounced 
political  and  spiritual  tyranny  in  the  strongest 
terms  ;  and,  finally,  fell  a  victim,  mangled  by 
that  malignant  pride  and  power  which  in  the 
persons  of  high-priests,  crafty  scribes,  and  offi- 
cial Pharisees  ever  stand  ready  to  inflame  the 
popular  mind  with  cruel  prejudice,  leading  the 
multitudes  to  spare  a  robber  and  murder  their 
greatest  benefiictor,  so  that  oppression  may  yet 
flourish  and  their  own  ungodly  immunities  re- 
main secure.  The  author  believes  that  Jesus 
Christ,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  gave  our  race  a 
perfect  model  of  republicanism  ;  and  that  this 
was  not  only  exemplified  in  his  life, and  confirm- 
ed by  his  death  as  the  highest  gift  to  all  men,  but 
that  it  was  strikingly  imbodied  in  the  original 
formation  of  the  Christian  Church.  With  prayer- 
ful solititude,  and  he  thinks  true  conservatism, 
he  has  written  under  the  influence  of  no  sec- 
tarian feeling  or  sectional  prejudice,  expressing 
as  plainly  as  possible  what  he  sincerely  believes, 
and  fawning  for  no  favors.  Herein  are 
thoughts  and  emotions  which  have  haunted  the 
author  for  years  ;  and  they  are  now  sent  forth 
to  stir  in  other  bosoms,  and  thence  to  produce, 
according  tot  he  soil  of  their  growth,  a  blessing 
or  a  curse. 


Outlines  on  a  Neio  Theory  of  Disease,  applied 
to  Hydropathy,  showing  that  Water  is  the 
oyily  true  Remedy.  With  observations  on 
the  errors  committed  in  the  practice  of 
Hydropathy;  notes  on  the  cure  of  Cholera 
by  cold  water;  and  a  critique  on  Preiss- 
nitz's  mode  of  treatment.  Intended  for 
popular  use.  By  the  late  H.  Fraisicke,  Di- 
rector of  the  Hydropathic  Institution  at 
Alexandersbad,  Bavaria.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Robert  Baikie,  M.  D.,  late 
of  the  Madras  Medical  Establishment.  New 
York  :  John  Wile}',  161  Broadway. 

It  is  astonishing  that  among  persons  of  even 
ordinary  understanding  there  should  be  so 
much  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  old  system  of 
practice  in  medicine — the  eternal  dosing  with 
poisonous  drugs.  Any  unprejudiced  person, 
reading  these  volumes  carefully,  will  glean 
much  information  from  them ;  and  if  the  ad- 
vice given  in  them  is  followed,  the  reader  will 
be  saved  from  much  sickness  and  the  expense 
'  of  doctors'  bills. 
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Kaloolah,  or  Journeymgs  to  (he  Djebel  Kumri ; 
an  Autobiograpkii  of  Jonathan  Romer. 
Edited  by  W.  .S.  Mayo,  M.  D.  New  York : 
George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway;  Lon- 
don :  David  Eogue,  86  Fleet  street. 

This  book  is  full  of  spirit,  life  and  excite- 
ment, and  its  interest  never  for  a  moment 
flags.  The  author  is  at  home  on  the  ocean, 
in  the  wilderness,  on  the  vast  desert.  Kaloolah 
is  an  exquisite  patriot,  and  the  account  of  her 
growing  love  for  Romer  is  delightfully  and 
truly  told.  Every  one  will  read  it,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  one  specimen  of  our 
author's  happy  style.  While  Romer  is  at 
school  a  "  revival  of  religion"  takes  place  in 
the  village,  and  the  temporary  madness  ex- 
tends itself  to  the  teachers  in  the  seminary  ; 
the  school-room  is  deserted.  Romer  says, 
"At  this  time  most  of  my  hours  were  spent  in 
the  woods,  either  fishing,  reading,  or  perchance 
dreaming.  Often  stretched  at  length  upon  the 
Bunny  bank  of  the  most  beautiful  trout-stream 
in  the  Vv'orld,  or  seated  upon  some  prostrate 
giant  of  the  forest,  I  have  turned  Vv^ith  shud- 
dering and  loathing  from  the  sight  and  sounds 
of  the  distant  village,  and  have  felt  borne  to 
my  innermost  soul  the  conviction  that  cant  and 
rant  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  true 
worship  of  God.  How  soft,  and  low,  and 
calm,  yet  deep  and  full  of  meaning  and  power, 
are  the  hymns  sung  to  His  praise  in  the  great 
temple  of  Nature.  How  varied  too !  How 
infinitely  expressive!  Listen  to  the  hot  sun- 
beams striking  upon  the  thick  pendent  foliage, 
to  the  soft  sighing  of  the  million  leaves,  as,  dis- 
turbed by  the  fitful  breeze,  they  twist  and 
wriggle  themselves  back  to  stillness  and  rest. 
Listen  to  the  low  hum  of  the  lazy  insects  ;  to 
the  hesitating  twitter  of  the  sleepy  birds,  or  to 
the  occasional  sullen,  sluggish  plash  of  some 
trout,  who  has  been  lured  from  his  siesta  by 
the  temptation  of  a  careless  fly.  The  blended 
whole  makes  music— low,  melancholy  music — 
the  most  saddening  music — it  speaks  of  life, 
health,  vigor ;  but  of  life,  health,  vigor,  doomed 
to  decay.  It  is  prophetic  in  its  tones ;  the 
deepest  well-springs  of  the  soul  are  stirred, 
gently,  sadly,  but  not  unpleasantly,  as  the  fore- 
boding notes  rise,  and  swell,  and  fall.  Anon 
the  tempest  comes,  the  majestic  clouds  speak 
to  each  other  and  to  earth  in  the  deep  voices  of 
the  pealing  thunder;  the  sturdy  woods  re- 
echo, and  prolong  the  crashing  sounds  ;  the 
wind  sweeps  through  the  foliage  with  a  hollow 
rushing,  as  if  a  myriad  viewless  spirits  were 
flapping  their  pinions  and  careering  before  it 
— the  big  drops  fall  with  leaden  sound  upon 
the  leaves.  Does  not  the  whole  make  the 
wildest,  sublimest  harmony  ?  There  is  nothing 
dismal  or  gloomy  in  it ;  it  is  sternly  joyous  ;  it 
speaks  of  power,  of  might ;  but  it  speaks  too 
in  solemn  and  majestic  tones — no  ranting  or 
canting — of  a  power  above,  and  beyond  mere 


drooping  and  decaying  Nature.  Stand  forth, 
and  enjoy  it!  Quail  not!  Bare  your  brow  to 
the  storm — look  with  a  steady  eye  upon  the 
lightning's  flash — listen  to  the  awful  chorus, 
and  feel  alike  the  infinity  of  God  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  soul.  The  storm  has  passed — the 
moistened  foliage  rustles  in  the  breeze,  but 
with  a  different  tone— a  tone  of  pure  gladness  ; 
the  insects  beat  the  air  with  their  tiny  wings 
to  a  more  joyful  measure;  the  birds  sing 
freely,  blithely  ;  the  trout  springs  actively  from 
the  placid  lake,  and  dashes  the  sparkling  circles 
with  a  sound  of  merriment  and  glee.  The 
harmony  is  of  Nature  revived,  restored.  It 
speaks  of  hope  and  confidence — it  presages 
immortality.  But  how  easy, natural  and  quiet! 
Ah,  in  all  that  infinite  variety  of  praise,  and 
prayer,  and  thanksgiving,  you  can  discover 
nothing"  like  rant  or  cant  !" 


Leonard  Scott  ^'  Co.,  79  Fulton  street,  New 
York,  have  reprinted  the  London  Quarterly, 
the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Reviews,  and 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  They  contain  much 
interesting  and  instructive  reading,  and  are 
published  at  exceedingly  low  rates.  The  Lon- 
don Quarterly  has  some  excellent  remarks  on 
Macaulay's  History  of  England.  Vv^ritten  in  a 
fair  tone  and  spirit.  The  reviewer  thinks, 
"  There  is  hardly  a  page  that  does  not  contain 
something  objectionable  either  in  substance  or 
in  color ;  and  the  whole  of  the  brilliant  and 
at  first  captivating  narrative  is  perceived  on 
examination  to  be  impregnated  to  a  really 
marvellous  degree  with  bad  taste,  bad  feeling, 
and,  we  are  under  the  painful  necessity  of  add- 
ing,  bad  faith It  makes  the   facts  of 

English  history  as  fabulous  as  his  Lays  do 
those  of  Roman  tradition  ;  and  it  is  written  with 
as  captious,  as  dogmatical,  and  as  cynical  a 

spirit  as  the  bitterest  of  his  reviews He 

does  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  Mack- 
intosh's history,  no  more  than  if  it  had  never 
existed Mr.  Macaulay  deals  with  his- 
tory, evidently,  as  we  think,  in  imitation  of 
the  novelists — his  first  object  being  always 
picturesque  effect — his  constant  endeavor  to 
give  from  all  the  repositories  of  gossip  that 
have  reached  us  a  kind  of  circumstantial  re- 
ality to  his  incidents,  and  a  sort  of  dramatic 

life  to  his  personages He  paints  every 

thing  that  looks  like  a  Tory  in  the  blackest  col- 
ors. .  .  .  Mr.  Macaulay  has  almost  realized  the 
work  that  Alexander  Chalmers'  playful  imagi- 
nation had  fancied,  a  Biograjliia   Flagitiosa, 

or,  IVie  Lives  of  Eminent  Scou7'idr€ls 

We  protest  against  this  species  of  carnival 
history;  no  more  like  the  reality  than  the 
Eglintoun  Tournament  or  the  Costume  Qua- 
drilles of  Buckingham  Palace  ;  and  we  de- 
plore the  squandering  of  so  much  melodra- 
matic  talent  on   a    subject  which  we   have 
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hitherto  reverenced  as  the  figure  of  Truth 
arrayed  in  the  simple  garments  of  philosophy. 
We  are  ready  to  admit  ati  hundred  times 
over  Mr.  Macaulay's  literary  powers — bril- 
liant even  under  the  affectation  with  which 
he  too  frequently  disfigures  them.  He  is 
a  great  painter,  but  a  suspicious  narrator; 
a  grand  proficient  in  the  picturesque,  but  a 
very  poor  professor  of  the  historic.  These 
volumes  have  been,  and  his  future  volumes  as 
they  appear  will  be  devoured  with  the  same 
eagerness  that  Oliver  Twist  or  Vanity  Fair 
excite — with  the  same  quality  of  zest,  though 
perhaps  witii  a  higher  degree  of  it;  but  his 
pages  will  seldom,  we  think,  receive  a  second 
perusal;  and  the  work,  we  apprehend,  will 
hardly  find  a  permanent  place  on  the  historic 
shelf — nor  ever  assuredly,  if  continued  in  the 
spirit  of  the  tirst  two  volumes,  be  quoted  as 
authority  on  any  question  or  point  of  the  His- 
tory of  England." 


TVie  Hill  Difficnilij,  and  some  Experiences  of 
Jjifc  in  t:ie  Plains  (f  Ease,  with  ether  Mis- 
cellanies. Cy  George  B.  Cpieever,  D.D. 
New  York  :    John  Wiley,  161  Broadway. 

There  appears  to  us  to  be  much  affectation 
in  the  title  of  this  volume.  In  an  article  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  ,Tohn  Foster,  Mr.  Chee- 
ver  praises  and  admires  Foster  for  his  child-like 
simplicity,  Christian  humility,  nobleness  of 
feeling,  and  intense  hatred  of  oppression,  but 
notwithstanding  these  glorious  virtues,  be- 
cause Foster  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment,  he  is  called  by  Mr. 
Cheever  an  intellectual,  but  half-enlightened 
pagan.  Did  Mr.  Foster  believe  in  infant 
damnation  ?  Certainly  not ;  yet  this  one  of 
the  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  But  what  minister 
dare  preach  it  now  ?  Every  mother,  especially 
any  of  them  who  had  lost  children,  could  they 
for  a  moment  tliink  that  the  little  cherubs 
whose  rosy  months  they  had  kissed,  whose 
heads  had  reposed  on  their  bosom,  whose  little 
confiding  hands  had  been  pressed  in  theirs, 
whose  first  artless  words  they  had  listened  to — 
could  they  for  a  moment  think  that  such  an- 
gelic natures  had  descended  t.)  the  "  bottomless 
pit,"  such  a  doctrine  would  fall  powerless  on 
their  ears  ;•  with  laces  turned  heavenward,  and 
eyes  filled  wiih  tears,  they  would  rejoice  that  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  With  Mr. 
Cheever  the  thought  of  eternal  punishment 
seems  to  be  doligliiful,  it  nestles  in  his  brain 
and  heart,  he  turns  over  the  words  in  his 
mouth  as  a  sweet  morsel,  it  is  with  him 
•'  the  silken  string  running  through  the  pearl 
chain  of  all  virtues,"'  and  religion  likewise. 

Some  of  the  descriptive  and  meditative  pieces 
in  this  volume  are  pleasantly  written.     Beau- 


tifully does  Mr.  Cheever  exclaim,  "What 
would  not  the  world  give  for  a  collection  of 
Milton's  private  correspondence!  The  only 
letters  we  have  are  letters  of  state,  grand  let- 
ters, letters  written  with  the  eye  of  the  world 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  writer.  But  of  episto- 
lary correspondence,  of  that  whic!i  \s  a  care- 
less, hasty  record  of  a  man's  funiliar  thoughts 
and  feelings,  as  they  come  and  go  in  the  cur- 
rent of  every  day's  existence,  wo  have  uo- 
thing — 

'•  Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart; 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  tha 

sea ; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way." 

We  hear  the  roar  of  the  sea  ;  the  voice,  in 
English  literature,  is  as  that  of  Niagara  among 
waters.  We  behold,  too,  the  perpetual  shining 
oftlie  star,  but  there  is  a  sense  oi  apartness,  a 
majesty  of  loneliness  about  it.  The  roar  of  the 
ocean  is  grand,  but  it  is  pleasant  sometimes 
to  hear  the  gurgle  of  the  running  brooks 
among  forest  leaves,  when  "  inland  far  we 
be."  And  such  a  music  is  in  the  minor  poems 
of  Milton,  but  we  have  no  familiar  letters. 


The  Personal  History  and  Experience  of  Da- 
lid  Copperfield  the  younger.  Bv  Charles 
Dickens.  Illustrated  by  H.  K.  Browne. 
No.  I.  New  Yoi4:  John  Wiley,  161  Broad- 
way. 

This  edition  is  reprinted  from  proof-sheets 
received  by  special  arrangement  from  the  Lon- 
don publishers.  This  work  bids  fair  to  be  as  in- 
teresting as  any  that  has  as  yet  issued  from 
the  fertile  brain  of  Mr.  Dickens.  Tne  illusrra- 
tions  are  excellent,  and  the  book  is  liandsomely 
printed.  There  is  an  old  womin  in  the  work 
whose  favorite  word  is  "  meandering, ^^  She 
boasts  that  she  has  never  been  out  on  the 
water,  and  expresses  her  indignation  at  the 
impiety  of  mariners  and  others  who  had  the 
presiunption  to  go  "  meandering  "  about  the 
world.  It  was  in  vain  to  represent  to  her  that 
some  conveniences,  tea  perhaps  included,  re- 
sulted from  this  objectionable  practice.  She 
always  returned  with  greater  emphasis,  and 
with  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  strength 
of  her  objection,  "  Let  us  have  no  meander ing.^^ 
There  is  another  lady  who,  when  speaking  of 
the  kindness  of  her  departed  husband,  and  that 
they  had  always  lived  hij)pily  togetiicr,  says: 
••  I  am  sure  we  never  had  a  word  of  difforence 
except  when  Mr.  Copperfield  objected  to  my 
threes  and  fives  being  too  much  like  each 
other,  or  to  my  putting  curly  tails  to  my  sevens 
and  nines." 
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THE   PRESIDENTIAL  VETO.^ 


This  work  appears  to  have  been  written 
with  an  honest  intention,  and  bears  evi- 
dent marks  of  talent  and  serious  study. 
It  contains  many  first  views  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  clearly, 
though  not  vividly  expressed,  but  appears 
to  us  to  err  in  its  general  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, by  overlooking  the  fact,  that 
the  necessity  of  government  does  not 
grow  wholly  out  of  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  and  that  government 
is  not  restricted  in  its  functions  merely 
to  the  repression  of  violence,  or  the 
unjust  encroachments  of  one  man  upon 
the  rights  of  another.  The  maintenance 
of  justice,  or  the  repression  and  redress 
of  wrongs,  is,  no  doubt,  a  chief  func- 
tion of  government ;  but  government  has, 
beyond  this,  a  positive  mission  to  per- 
form, positive  benefits  to  confer,  or 
secure,  which  in  no  sense  grow  out  of 
the  wickedness  of  men,  and  which  would 
be  the  same  whatever  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  individuals.  Man  is  by  his 
essential  nature  a  social  being,  and  de- 
mands society;  and  society  demands 
social  as  well  as  individual  labors.  These 
labors  have  for  their  end  not  merely  the 
negative,  but  the  positive  benefit  of  the 
entire  community,  and  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  government,  or  an  organ- 
ization by  which   society  is  made  a  cor- 


poration, capable  of  acting  as  an  individ- 
ual person. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  crit- 
icise this  little  work  itself;  w^e  have  in- 
troduced it  simply  as  an  occasion  for 
offering  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  presidential  or  executive  veto — a 
subject  we  should  be  happy  to  see  dis- 
cussed more  generally  than  it  has  been, 
in  a  calm  philosophic  spirit,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  statesman,  rather  than 
from  that  of  the  demagogue  or  the  par- 
tisan. 

There  is,  and  as  long  as  human  nature 
remains  as  it  is  there  will  be,  under  pop- 
ular governments,  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
party  that  comes  into  power  to  exaggerate 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  to  which  it  owes  its  suc- 
cess, and  also,  in  the  party  frequently  un- 
successful, to  depreciate  or  unreasonably 
oppose  those  provisions  which  have 
thwarted  its  wishes.  We  like  that 
which  aids  us ;  we  are  hostile  to  that 
which  defeats  us.  The  men  who  can 
look  beyond  the  passions  of  the  moment 
and  judge  of  the  merits  of  an  institu- 
tion by  its  average  results,  are  al- 
ways and  everywhere  comparatively 
few ;  the  great  majority  look  neither 
before  nor  after :  they  fix  their  eyes  on 
the  present ;  what  favors  that  is  for  them 
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good — good  in  all  times  and  places,  and 
under  ail  circumstances;  what  here  and 
now  impedes  or  thwarts  them  is  bad — can 
never  be  of  service  to  them,  must  always 
work  against  them,  and  should  nowhere 
and  under  no  circumstances  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment.  Constitutions  are  designed 
to  maintain  a  fixed  and  permanent  rule, 
and,  if  they  answer  their  purpose,  must 
not  unfrequently  control  popular  wishes 
and  tendencies,  and  often  restrain  the  ma- 
jorit}^,  preventing  them,  for  a  time  at  least, 
from  adopting  measures  which  they  are 
persuaded  are  for  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Hence  we  must  always  expect 
under  popular  governments  a  party  that 
will  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Constitution, 
now  with  this  provision,  and  now  with 
that,  and  ready  to  agitate  for  its  amend- 
ment, alteration,  or  total  suppression. 

It  can  hardly  as  yet  be  forgotten,  that, 
under  the  administration  of  General  Jack- 
son, the  constitution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  was  the  object  of  virulent 
attacks  from  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
time.  That  party  denounced  the  Senate 
as  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  free 
institutions,  and  demanded  its  essential 
modification,  because,  just  then,  it  hap- 
pened not  to  be  for  them.  Yet  that 
party  to-day  find  the  Senate  a  purely 
democratic  institution,  and  their  chief 
reliance  to  prevent  the  administration 
from  adopting  a  policy  to  which  they  are 
opposed ;  for  they  happen  to  have  a 
majority  of  Senators  on  their  side.  They 
no  longer  denounce  it  as  aristocratic,  and 
no  longer  demand  that  its  constitution  be 
modified.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  re- 
membered that,  in  consequence  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  the  executive  veto  by 
General  Jackson  and  some  of  his  successors 
to  defeat  important  measures  which  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress, many  in  the  Whig  party  who  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  these  measures,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  really  demanded  by  the 
industry  and  business  of  the  country,  took 
up  the  opinion  that  the  veto  power  was  anti- 
republican,  exceedingly  hable  to  be  abus- 
ed, and  in  its  abuse  throwinof  such  undue 
influence  mto  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
as  to  endanger  our  free  institutions,  and 
therefore  a  constitutional  provision  that 
should  be  either  abolished   or  essentially 


modified.  Yet  who  is  prepared  to  say 
that  the  time  may  not  even  soon  come 
when  they  will  find  the  executive  veto 
their  best,  perhaps  their  only,  safeguard 
against  measures  which  in  their  judgment 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  country  ? 

The  tendency,  when  we  are  disap- 
pointed or  defeated  by  some  constitu- 
tional provision,  to  complain  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment which  suits  our  wishes  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  strengthened  and  apparently  justi- 
fied by  certain  false  notions  as  to  the  origin 
of  constitutions  and  as  to  the  rights  of 
majorities,  which  have  become,  or  are 
becoming,  quite  prevalent  in  our  country 
as  well  as  in  some  others.  It  was  pre- 
tended by  some  men  in  the  last  century, 
who  then  passed  for  philosophers,  that 
to  make  a  constitution  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world,  that  nothing  is  simpler  or 
more  feasible  than  for  a  people  without 
a  government,  or  as  if  in  a  state  of  nature, 
to  come  together  in  person  or  by  delegates 
and  give  themselves  any  constitution  they 
please,  and  provide  for  its  wise  and  be- 
neficent practical  operation.  They  put 
forth  the  most  extravagant  follies  on  the 
excellence  and  perfectibihty  of  human 
nature,  and  virtually  deified  the  people. 
They  disdained,  indeed,  to  believe  in  God, 
blasphemously  alleging  that  they  *'  had 
never  seen  him  at  the  end  of  their  tele- 
scopes ;"  but  they  did  not  hesitate  to  trans- 
fer to  the  people  all  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  Deity,  and  to  fall  down  and 
worship  them  as  a  divinity.  The  people 
could  remedy  all  evils ;  the  people  could 
make  no  mistakes  ;  the  people  could  do 
no  wrong ;  and  we  had  only  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  free,  full  and  immediate  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will,  in  order  to 
have  a  perfect  civil  constitution,  and  a  wise 
and  just  administration.  Hence,  there 
need  be  no  hesitancy  before  overthrowing 
existing  institutions,  breaking  up  establish- 
ed order,  or  in  trusting  to  the  unchecked  will 
of  the  people  for  a  wise  remodelling  of 
the  State,  or  the  reconstruction  of  society. 

In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  such 
a  pleasant  theory,  all  power  of  change 
was  removed,  all  prudence  in  experiment- 
ing or  innovating  rendered  superfluous  ; 
all  attachment  to  old  institutions  or  to 
a  long-established  order  appeared  foolish, 
if  not  wicked ;  nothing  in  heaven  or  oa 
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earth  was  to  be  henceforth  sacred  or 
inviolable  but  the  will  of  the  multitude — 
that  is,  the  will  of  the  demagogues  who 
could  manage  the  multitude — and  we  were 
to  surrender  ourselves  to  that  will  with 
as  much  confidence,  and  with  as  little  re- 
serve, as  the  saint  reposes  on  the  will  of 
God. 

Into  this  silly  and  impious  doctrine  the 
fathers  of  our  republic  did  not  fall.  They 
were  no  vague  theorizers,  no  mad  vision- 
aries ;  they  were  plain,  practical  men,  who 
looked  at  realities,  and  dealt  Avith  things 
as  they  found  them.  But  this  doctrine, 
which  has  for  the  last  sixty  years  con- 
vulsed all  Europe,  overturned  thrones, 
displaced  dynasties,  and  left  few  things 
standing,  except  despotism  on  one  side 
and  the  mob  on  the  other,  has  found 
its  way  amongst  us  also,  and  spread 
its  subtle  poison  through  our  own  com- 
munity. Our  people,  in  large  numbers, 
forget  that  constitutions  are  generated, 
not  made,  and  that  no  constitution  can 
draw  up  and  impose  a  constitution  which 
shall  be  really  a  constitution,  unless  its 
essential  principles  are  already,  through 
Providence,  established  in  the  wants,  the 
habits,  the  usages,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended ;  that  the  constitution  can  never 
be  arbitrarily  imposed,  but  must  always 
grow  out  of  the  pre-existing  elements  of 
the  national  life ;  and  that  when  once 
formed  it  is  to  be  henceforth  modified  only 
according  to  its  own  internal  law,  through 
the  most  urgent  necessity,  with  the 
greatest  delicacy,  and  the  most  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  prudence.  Hence  they 
cease  to  regard  the  Constitution  as  sacred, 
and  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  may  be 
chang^ed  with  as  much  facihtv,  and  almost 
for  as  slight  reasons,  as  a  gentleman 
changes  the  fashion  of  his  coat,  or  a  lady 
the  make  of  her  bonnet.  To  change  it, 
IS  not  only  the  easiest  but  the  safest 
thing  in  the  world.  Consequently,  the 
idea  of  submitting  to  a  present  inconven- 
ience, of  suffering  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion which  restrains  their  will  or  thwarts 
their  present  wishes,  rarely  occurs  to 
them ;  and  whenever  things  do  not  go  to 
their  mind  they  clamor  for  a  change 
in  the  Constitution.  The  danger  of  this 
state  of  the  public  mind  needs  not  to  be 
pointed  out  to  the  statesman.     It  is  in- 


compatible with  everything  like  estab- 
lished order,  with  everything  permanent 
or  stable  in  government,  and  keeps  every- 
thing unsettled  and  fluctuating. 

From  the  fact  that,  under  our  political 
order,  the  greater  number  of  questions  are 
determined  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  a 
large  class  of  our  politicians,  seldom  ac- 
customed to  look  beneath  the  surface,  or 
to  trace  facts  to  their  principles,  conclude 
that  the  majority  have  a  natural  right  to 
govern,  and  that  whatever  tends  to  hinder 
the  free  and  full  expression  of  their  will 
is  contrary  to  natural  law,  and  smells  of 
usurpation.  They  are  scandalized  when 
they  find  the  Constitution  opposing  a 
barrier  to  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  call  out  with  all  their  force,  from 
the  very  top  of  their  lungs,  for  its 
amendment.  Is  it  not  the  essential 
principle  of  all  republicanism,  say  they, 
that  the  majority  must  govern  ?  What 
then  can  be  more  anti-republican,  more 
really  undemocratic,  than  to  uphold  a 
constitution  that  hinders  the  majority  from 
doing  whatever  they  please  ?  But  these 
sage  politicians  Avould  do  well  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule 
is  a  civil,  not  a  natural  right,  and  exists 
only  by  virtue  of  positive  law.  Anterior 
to  civil  society,  or  under  the  law  of  nature, 
all  men  are  equal,  respectively  independ- 
ent, and  no  one  has  any  authority  over 
another.  Each  is  independent  of  all,  and 
all  of  each  ;  and  both  majorities  and  mi- 
norities are  inconceivable.  Civil  society 
must  be  constituted  before  you  can  even 
conceive  the  existence  of  a  political 
majority  or  minority,  and  when  it  is 
constituted,  neither  has  any  rights  but 
those  the  law  confers.  Derivinor  their  ex- 
istence  and  their  rio^hts  from  the  civil 
constitution,  it  is  absurd  to  pretend 
that  the  majority  are,  or  can  be,  de- 
prived of  any  of  their  natural  rights  by 
any  constitutional  provision.  If  then  a 
given  constitutional  provision  should  re- 
strain the  majority,  prevent  them  from 
making  their  will  prevail,  that  is  no  just 
cause  of  complaint,  for  no  law  is  broken, 
no  right  is  violated  ;  and  when  no  law  is 
broken  and  no  right  violated,  no  injustice 
is  done. 

It  is  necessary  to  set  aside  these  false  no- 
tions, or  pretensions,  of  modern  Radicals 
and  Socialists,  which  are  revolutionary  in 
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principle,  and  incompatible  not  only  with 
all  stable  government,  but  "vvitli  the  very 
existence  of  the  State  [status,^  of  legal  or- 
der itself.  We  must  approach  every  estab- 
lished constitution  with  the  presumption,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  in  its  favor,  and  as  bound  to 
accept  and  sustain  it  as  it  is,  unless  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  are  forthcoming  for 
alteration  or  amendment.  On  no  other  con- 
dition can  we  be  distinguished,  in  princi- 
ple, from  Radicals  and  Destructives,  and 
consistently  profess  to  be  conservatives, 
and  friends  of  liberty,  because  friends  of 
order.  The  presumption  is  universally  in 
favor  of  authority — that  the  constitution, 
as  it  is,  is  right — that  the  law  is  just ;  and 
before  we  can  have  the  right  even  to  en- 
tertain a  proposition  to  alter  it,  we  must 
be  able  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  is  wrong,  that  it  is  unjust. 
The  fact  that  the  veto  power  exists  in  the 
Constitution  is  to  us,  therefore,  a  presump- 
tion, at  least,  that  it  ought  to  be  there ; 
it  is,  indeed,  a  sufficient  motive  for  re- 
taining it,  until  a  valid  and  sufficient 
reason  is  shown  for  abolishing  it.  We  in- 
sist on  this  view  of  the  case,  because  we 
are  anxious  that  the  principle  we  indicate 
should  be  w^ell  considered.  The  oppo- 
site principle  is  rapidly  gaining  ground 
amongst  us,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already 
become  predominant.  The  fashion  is  now 
to  presume  every  man  guilty  till  proved 
innocent — to  hold  every  charge  true  till  it 
is  proved  to  be  false — all  government,  all 
law,  all  authority  in  the  wrong,  till  the 
contrary  is  established.  The  popular  ten- 
dency is  to  arraign  government  before  the 
bar  of  anarchy,  and  compel  it  to  vindicate 
its  own  innocence,  thus  reversing  all  the 
maxims  of  law,  of  justice,  and  of  logic, 
hitherto  devised  and  held  in  respect  by  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  remind  the  public,  occasion- 
ally, that  the  presumption  is  ahvays  on 
the  side  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  au- 
thorities holding  under  it. 

The  value  of  the  veto  power  is  not,  how- 
ever, left  to  be  merely  presumed.  It  is  a 
vital  element  in  our  general  system  of  gov- 
ernment, which  is  not  so  much  an  original 
system,  as  an  original  and  peculiar  modifi- 
cation of  the  English  system,  well  known 
to  be  a  government  of  estates,  as  distin- 
guished from  what  has  received  the  name 
of  centralinm.     The  characteristic  features 


of  the  English  constitution  are  the  separa- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  bodies  repre- 
sented in  the  government ;  and  on  the  oth- 
er, of  the  powers  of  government  itself,  each 
with  a  veto  on  the  others.  It  is  solely  in 
this  separation  of  the  constituent  bodies, 
and  of  the  several  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, each  with  its  veto,  that  consists 
the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  English 
system ;  and  it  is  this  alone  that  consti- 
tutes the  safeguard  of  English  liberty. 
These  divisions,  and  the  veto  power  attach- 
ing to  each,  are  not  in  themselves,  it  is  true, 
favorable  to  the  efficiency  of  administration, 
nor  are  they  intended  to  be  so  ;  they  are 
intended  to  serve  as  checks  or  restraints 
on  power,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
despotic,  or  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  and  the  peculiar  merit  of  this  con- 
stitutional system  is,  that  they  serve  this 
purpose  without  impairing,  in  too  great 
a  degree,  the  unity  and  force  of  autho- 
rity. _ 

This  system  we  inherited  with  the  com- 
mon law  from  our  English  ancestors,  and 
have  retained  it  with  simply  such  modifi- 
cations as  the  circumstances  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  elements  of  our  society  ren- 
dered necessary  or  expedient.  In  inter- 
preting our  institutions,  we  are  always  to 
seek  our  principle  of  interpretation  in  this 
system,  and  are  never  to  resort  to  any  of 
the  ancient  republican  or  to  any  of  the 
modern  democratic  theories.  Our  govern- 
ment is  republican,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
not  monarchical ;  it  is  democratic  in  the 
sense  that  it  recognizes  no  political  aris- 
tocracy, and  treats  all  men  as  equal  before 
the  law  ;  but  in  no  other  sense  is  it,  or 
was  it  ever  intended  to  be,  either  repub- 
lican or  democratic  ;  save  as  all  govern- 
ments that  are  instituted  for  the  public 
weal,  instead  of  the  private  benefit  of  the 
governors,  are  republican,  whatever  their 
form.  The  people  with  us  are  the  motive 
power,  but  not  the  directive  or  govern- 
ing power ;  the  government  vests  in  the 
Constitution  rather  than  in  them  ;  for  out- 
side of  it  they  have  no  political  existence, 
and  no  political  authority,  except  from  it, 
and  in  and  through  it.  The  government, 
in  principle,  is  the  government  of  law,  not 
the  government  of  mere  will,  whether  of 
the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many.  The  Con- 
stitution governs  the  State,  or  the  people 
in  their  collective  and  associated  capacity  ; 
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the  ordinary  laws  govern  the  people  as 
individuals. 

It  is  well  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  es- 
pecially in  these  times,  when  the  rage  is  to 
abolish  law,  and  introduce,  everywhere, 
governments  of  mere  will.  Law  is  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  regulated  by  reason, 
the  expression  of  power  united  with  jus- 
tice ;  will  without  reason  is  power  dis- 
joined from  justice,  and  therefore  the  es- 
sential or  the  distinctive  principle  of  des- 
potism. Every  government  which  is  a 
government  of  mere  will  is  despotic,  and 
incompatible  with  freedom,  whether  the 
will  be  that  of  the  king,  of  the  nobility,  or 
of  the  democracy  ;  of  the  minority,  or  of 
the  majority.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  not  the  least  conceivable  differ- 
ence in  principle  between  Russian  autocra- 
cy, or  oriental  despotism,  and  the  pure 
absolute  democracy  which  is  just  now  the 
fashion  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  parts  of 
Germany,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  in  our 
own  country.  In  each  the  sovereign  au- 
thority is  absolute,  unlimited ;  and  under 
both  the  law,  or  what  is  to  be  regarded  as 
law,  is  the  expression  of  mere  arbitrary  will. 
Practically,  we  should  prefer  the  Russian 
or  oriental  despotism  to  that  which  our 
fashionable  democrats  are  laboring  to  es- 
tablish here,  both  in  the  several  States  and 
in  the  nation,  and  which  the  National  As- 
sembly have  done  their  best,  in  the  ridicu- 
lous constitution  they  have  first  promul- 
gated, to  fasten  upon  France ;  for  we 
would  much  rather  be  subject  to  a  single 
despot,  than  to  a  mob  of  despots.  In  con- 
sequence of  mistaking  the  real  character 
of  our  government,  of  overlooking  the  fact 
that  what  its  framers  most  sedulously 
guarded  against  was  that  of  making  it,  or 
having  it  to  become,  a  government  of  mere 
will,  and  of  seeking  to  naturalize  amongst 
us  a  wild  and  destructive  democracy  im- 
ported from  abroad,  from  the  Radicals  of 
Europe,  most  of  whom  are  born  despots, 
and  have  not  the  least  imaginable  concep- 
tion either  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  true  liberty,  our  democratic  politi- 
cians have  created,  or  suffered  to  be  formed 
in  our  community,  a  public  opinion  which 
already  hinders  the  regular  working  of  our 
political  system,  and  threatens,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  if  not  soon  corrected,  its  very 
existence. 

The  separation  of  the  constituent  bod- 


ies into  Kings,  Lords  and  Commons, 
adopted  in  England,  Ave  have  not  adopt- 
ed, and  could  not  have  adopted,  if  we 
had  wished,  because  there  was  nothinrr 
in  our  society  which  rendered  it  either 
necessary  or  practicable.  We  had  no 
King  and  no  Lords  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  well  remarked,  royalty  and  nobility 
did  not  emigrate.  Only  the  third  estate 
emigrated.  Of  the  three  estates  represent- 
ed in  the  English  government,  we  had 
only  one,  the  Commons,  and,  of  course, 
could  not  represent  what  we  had  not. 
Having  but  one  estate,  we  necessarily  ap- 
proached nearer  to  centralism  in  rep- 
resentation than  the  English,  and  their 
Constitution  has  an  advantage  over  ours. 
Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  country  into  separate  States, 
we  have  in  some  degree  been  able  to 
escape  centralism  in  the  Constitntion  of 
the  national  Senate,  and  we  have  also 
done  it  to  some  extent,  though  not  as  far 
as  we  miglit  and  ought  to  have  done,  in 
the  several  States,  by  dividing  the  re- 
presentives  into  two  chambers,  each  with 
a  difierent  electoral  basis.  But  in  regard 
to  the  separation  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment into  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  departments,  we  have  in  the 
general  government,  and  in  most  of  the 
State  governments,  conformed  to  the  Eng- 
lish model. 

This  separation  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment into  distinct  and  mutually  in- 
dependent departments,  by  which  we 
escape  the  worst  form  of  centrahsm,  is 
fundamental  in  our  political  system,  and 
to  change  it  would  destroy  the  essential 
character  of  the  system  itself,  and,  by 
centralizing  all  the  powers  of  government 
in  one  and  the  same  department,  would 
render  freedom  wholly  impracticable.  To 
the  maintenance  of  this  separation,  and  of 
each  department  in  its  independence,  the 
executive  veto  is  indispensable,  as  every 
statesman — we  say  not  every  politician — 
must  readily  perceive  and  admit.  It  was 
given  by  the  Constitution  mainly,  though 
not  exclusively,  to  enable  the  Executive  to 
maintain  its  independence  in  face  of  legisla- 
tive encroachments.  Without  it,  there 
would  be  no  independent,  no  efficient,  and 
no  responsible  Executiv^e.  All  the  powers 
of  government  would  be  absorbed  by 
Congress,  and  the  President  would  cease 
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to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
responsible  to  the  pubHc  for  his  acts,  and 
become  merely  an  officer  of  Congress,  with 
no  functions  but  to  execute  blindly  its 
mandates.  The  balance  intended  between 
the  several  powers  could  not  be  preserv- 
ed, and  the  government  would,  in  prin- 
ciple, and  very  soon  in  practice,  degenerate 
into  a  parliamentary  despotism,  like  that 
of  the  Long  Parliament  in  England,  that 
of  the  Convention  in  France,  and  that 
which  the  latest  French  Constitution  con- 
templates, and  will  secure,  if  it  lasts, 
without  essential  alterations. 

We   are  as  strongly    opposed  to  the 
"  one-man  power"    as   any    of    our    con- 
temporaries,   and   as    anxious    to    guard 
against  every  tendency  towards  monarchy 
as  any  body  can  be ;  but  there  is  no  less 
to  be  apprehended  from  legislative  than 
executive  encroachment.    Perhaps   under 
our  peculiar  system  the  danger  of  legisla- 
tive  usurpation  is   even   more   imminent 
than  any  other,  and  executive  usurpations 
themselves  are  chiefly  stimulated  by  them. 
Against  legislative  usurpations  the  people 
are  seldom  on  their  guard ;  they  are  always 
usurpations  which  receive  the  support  of 
the  majority,  and  opposition  to    them  is 
never  raised,  except  from  the  minority. 
Experience  proves  that  legislative  bodies 
always  seek  to  absorb  in  themselves  all  the 
powers  of  government.    The  failure  of  the 
French,  during  sixty  years  of  experiment- 
ing, to  establish  a  free  and  stable  govern- 
ment has  been  due  to  their  mad  attempts 
to  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment in   the    legislature ;   to  their   blind 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
leofislators,  and  their  insane  distrust  of  an 
efficient  executive.     In  all  their  effi)rts  we 
see   them  aiming  to  make  the  legislature 
omnipotent,  and  the  executive  a  nullity. 
Aside    from   his   patronage   and    means, 
through  that  of  exerting  an  indirect  and 
corrupting  influence,  the  present  executive 
of  France  has  as  little  power  as  a  Virginia 
governor.      No  government  can  be  stable 
or  efficient  without  a  strong  and  indepen- 
dent executive.      A  weak   executive,  es- 
pecially in  a  large  State,  is  a  great  curse, 
ahke  impotent  to  do  good  or  to  prevent 
evil.    An  administration  that  wants  power 
to    protect    itself,    that    trembles    every 
moment  for  its  own  existence,  that  has  no 
discretion,  no  responsibility,  is  as  mischiev- 


ous as  it  is  contemptible  ;  for  its  resort 
is  always  to  low  cunning,  to  corrup- 
tion. The  history  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment proves  to  a  moral  demonstration  the 
tendency  of  all  legislative  bodies,  and  the 
most  serious  danger  to  which  the  English 
constitution  is  now  exposed  is  from  the 
omnipotence  of  the  legislature.  The  ex- 
ecutive lies  even  now  at  the  mercy  of  Par- 
liament, and  were  it  not  for  its  patronage 
and  means  of  influence,  by  appeals  to  in- 
terest, cupidity,  the  love  of  place  and 
emolument,  it  would  have  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  power.  Of  all  despotisms,  the 
legislative  is  the  most  intolerable,  when 
the  leo^islature  is  the  tool  of  an  odious 
oligarchy. 

So  deeply  impressed  were  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787  with  the  tendency  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  to  absorb  all  the  powers  of 
the  State,  many  of  them  were  for  giving 
the  Executive  even  an  absolute  regulation 
over  all  the  acts  of  Congress ;  and  some, 
fearing^  lest  the  Executive  mio^ht  want  the 
firmness  to  interpose  its  negative  as  often 
as  might  be  necessary,  were  for  strength- 
ening and  encouraging  it,  by  joining 
with  it  in  a  council  of  revision  the  Su- 
preme Judges  themselves.  Though  it  be 
well  they  did  not,  their  proposition  to  do 
so  is  at  least  instructive,  by  showing 
how  much  the  Convention  distrusted  le- 
gislative bodies,  and  how  much  importance 
they  attached  to  the  veto  power,  as  en- 
abling the  President  to  maintain  his  in- 
dependence and  respectability,  and  save 
himself  from  becoming  the  mere  tool  of 
Congress,  no  subsequent  experience  proves 
them  to  have  judged  hastily  or  unwisely. 
We  need  no  argument  to  prove  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  independence 
and  respectability  of  the  Executive.  If 
he  should  cease  to  be  independent,  if  his 
functions  should  be  reduced  from  those  of 
President  of  the  United  States  to  those  of 
a  mere  executive  officer  of  Congress,  he 
would  feel  himself  relieved  of  all  res- 
ponsibility of  government ;  he  would  take 
no  oversight  of  affairs,  would  make  no 
efforts  to  maintain  a  wise  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration ;  but  would  throw  all  re- 
sponsibility upon  Congress,  and  either  en- 
joy his  ease  as  a  roi  faineant,  or  exert  all 
his  craft,  cunning,  and  opportunities  to 
abuse  power  to  his  own  purposes.  And 
how  without  the  veto  power  he  is  to  main- 
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tain  liis  independence,  and  Congress  to 
be  prevented  from  assuming  to  itself  both 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative powers  of  government,  is  more 
than  we  are  able  to  comprehend. 

But  the  executive  veto  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  centralization  of  the 
powers  of  government,  and  to  preserve 
the  independence  and  respectability  of  the 
executive  department,  but  also  as  a  check 
on  hasty  and  unjust  legislation.  There  is, 
perhaps,  far  more  need  of  such  a  check 
than  the  mass  of  our  people  now-a-days 
suspect ;  at  least,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution believed  it  to  be  highly  necessary. 
They  were,  in  the  modern  sense,  no  demo- 
crats, and  had  not  the  slightest  tendency 
to  radicalism.  They  were  practical  states- 
men, who  sought  not  to  carry  out  a  theory, 
but  to  establish  a  wise,  strong,  and  durable 
government,  which  in  its  practical  opera- 
tions should  secure  the  blessings  of  union, 
liberty,  and  internal  peace — maintain  jus- 
tice, and  promote  the  common  weal.  They 
held  in  horror  all  absolute  governments, 
whether  royal,  noble,  or  popular ;  and, 
aware  that  power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is 
lodged,  may  be  abused,  if  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  abuse  it,  they  sought  to 
guard  against  the  tyranny  of  the  sove- 
reign, at  the  same  time  that  they  secured 
the  obedience  of  the  subject.  They  had 
not  learned  to  reject  all  the  lessons  of 
experience,  and  were  far  from  accepting 
.the  doctrine  of  the  impeccability  of  man, 
or  of  the  divinity  of  the  people.  They 
believed  that  the  people  could  err  and  do 
wrong,  as  well  as  kings  and  nobles,  in 
their  collective  as  well  as  in  their  individual 
capacity,  and  that  tyranny  and  oppression 
are  tyranny  and  oppression  when  proceed- 
ing from  a  popular,  no  less  than  when 
proceeding  from  a  royal  or  noble  source. 
They  believed,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to 
the  unfledged  politicians  of  the  day,  that 
majorities  can  err  and  oppress,  as  well  as 
minorities,  and  that  although  the  rule  that 
the  majority  must  govern  is  adopted,  it  is 
necessary  to  subject  the  majority  to  such 
restraints,  that  to  be  able  to  govern  at  all, 
it  must  govern  justly.  Here  we  may  see 
their  practical  wisdom.  They  did  not 
seek  merely  to  enable  the  majority  to  gov- 
ern, or  to  organize  the  government  so  that 
no  will  but  the  will  of  the  majority  should 
ever  prevail,  but  they  went  further,  and 


sought  to  estabhsh  limits  to  that  will 
itself. 

A  government  in  which  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  unlimited,  in  which  it  can  al- 
ways prevail,  is  just  as  much  an  absolute 
government,  and  just  as  despotic  in  prin- 
ciple, as  the  most  absolute  monarchy  that 
ever  existed.  There  is  under  it  no  guar- 
anty of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  the  face 
of  power — the  essential  element  in  all 
free  frovernments.  Modern  democrats  are 
aware  of  this,  and  seek  to  blunt  the  force 
of  the  objection  by  assuming  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  is  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  people  are  always  just,  and 
never  will  abuse  their  power.  But  we 
might  as  well  say  that  the  absolute  mon- 
arch is  always  just,  and  will  never  abuse 
his  power.  If  it  comes  to  deifying,  we 
may  as  well  deify  the  king  as  the  people. 
Experience  no  more  proves  that  the  people 
can  do  no  wrong,  than  it  does  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong.  There  is  never 
any  guaranty  for  liberty,  where  there  is 
nothing  that  limits  or  restrains  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  will,  or  sets  bounds  to  the 
sovereign  power ;  and  even  if  the  people 
were  not  themselves  capable  of  abusing 
their  power,  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
demagogues  can  usurp  and  abuse  it  for 
them.  The  Convention  properly  under- 
stood this,  and  throughout,  they  were  as 
anxious  to  provide  for  a  limitation  of  au- 
thority as  they  were  to  provide  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  itself;  for  govern- 
ing, (if  we  may  so  speak,)  the  government, 
as  for  governing  the  subject.  The  major- 
ity, indeed,  must  govern,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ;  but  it  must  govern  only  under 
certain  conditions,  according  to  certain 
rules,  and  within  certain  bounds. 

But  the  convention  did  not  consider  it 
enough  to  mark  these  bounds,  and  to  pre- 
scribe those  rules  and  conditions  on  paper. 
"Experience,"  said  Mr.  Madison,  **has 
taught  us  a  distrust  of  that  security,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  such  a 
balance  of  powers  and  interests  as  will 
guarantee  the  provisions  on  paper. '"^  Pa- 
per constitutions  are  mere  cobwebs,  unless 
the  organization  of  powers  under  them  is 
such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
power  to  violate  them.  Power  will  be 
sure  to  violate  them,  if  able,  whenever  it 
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has  a  sufficient  motive  to  do  so.  If  power 
is  lodged  in  the  majority,  impose  on  it 
what  paper  restraints  you  please,  you  are 
no  better  off  than  if  you  had  no  constitu- 
tion at  all,  unless  you  have  somewhere  in 
the  state  a  force  that  guaranties  them — 
that  rises  up  and  effectually  resists 
the  attempted  violation.  The  Convention, 
therefore,  which  drafted  the  Constitution 
on  parchment,  took  care  to  establish  it  in 
the  effectual  organization  of  the  several 
powers  of  government.  The  separation 
of  the  powers  of  government  into  distinct 
departments,  each  provided  with  means  of 
self-defense,  the  separation  of  the  legis- 
lature into  two  houses,  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  the  Senate,  the  senatorial  terra 
for  the  long  period  of  six  years,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  concurrent  vote  of  both 
houses  to  an  act  of  Congress,  were  all  de- 
signed to  operate  as  so  many  checks  on 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  to  prevent, 
by  restraining  its  action,  hasty  and  unjust 
legislation.  It  was  not  enough  to  write  on 
paper  that  Congress  shall  pass  no  laws 
hastily,  or  without  a  due  regard  to  justice; 
it  was  necessary  to  go  farther,  and  to  sub- 
ject the  enacting  of  laws  to  such  condi- 
tions, to  so  many  forms  and  processes,  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
get  a  law  hastily  enacted,  or  enacted  at 
all,  if  contrary  to  justice. 

The  executive  veto  is  integral  in  the 
system  of  checks  on  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, of  restraints  imposed  on  the  exercise 
of  sovereign  power,  which  the  Convention 
saw  proper  to  establish.  The  Convention 
installed  the  majority  as  sovereign,  but  as 
a  limited,  not  as  an  absolute  sovereiofn ; 
and  the  executive  veto  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  limitation  which  they  imposed. 
They  wished  to  make  legislation  not  easy, 
but  difficult ;  and  were  far  more  anxious 
that  the  laws  should  be  wise  and  just, 
than  that  they  should  be  numerous.  Their 
study  was  to  subject  every  measure  to  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  any  measure  to  become  a  law  till 
after  it  had  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  had 
received  the  approbation  of  the  best  minds 
and  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  country. 
To  this  end  they  required  for  the  enactment 
of  a  law  the  concurrence  of  all  the  branch- 
es of  the  government.  They  gave  to  each 
house  a  negative  on  the  other,  and  to  the 
executive  and  judiciary  departments  each 


a  negative — at  least  a  qualified  or  condi- 
tional negative — on  both.  The  negative 
of  the  judiciary  answers  its  purpose  as  far 
as  it  goes ;  but  it  is  insufficient,  because  the 
judiciary  cannot  take  cognizance  of  the 
policy  of  a  measure,  and  can  interpose  its 
negative  only  on  the  ground  that  the 
measure  is  unconstitutional.  The  system 
of  checks  would,  therefore,  have  been  in- 
complete, without  the  executive  veto, 
which  can  negative  an  act  not  only  for  its 
unconstitutionality,  but  also  for  its  im- 
policy. 

That  the  system  of  checks  established 
is   too    effectual,    that    it    has    rendered 
legislation  too  difficult,  no  statesman  can 
pretend.     Our  danger  lies,  as  experience 
amply  proves,  in  too  much  legislation — not 
in  too  little.     The  tendency  to  over-legis- 
late is  quite  too  strong,  and  we  make  quite 
too  little  of  wise  and  efficient  administra- 
tion.    Nothing  more  distinguishes  modern 
times  from  antiquity,  than  our  excessive 
legislation,  and  our  tendency  to  make  legis- 
lating, instead  of  administrating,  the  chief 
business  of  government.     The  facility  with 
which   old  laws  are  repealed  or  modified, 
and  new  statutes  are  enacted,  and   not  in 
our  country  only,  is  really  frightful ;  and 
what  the   end    thereof   will   be,  men    of 
stronger  nerves  than  we  may  well  tremble 
to  think.     The  utmost  contempt  for  law, 
and  the   wildest   disorder   would  prevail 
even  now,  if  it  did  not  happen  that  our 
courts  preserve  the  common  law,  the  lex 
non  scripta,  which,  happily  for  us,  serves 
as  a  public  conscience,  and  regulates  the 
greater  part  of  the  relations  between  man 
and  man.     If  the  party  among  us  opposed 
to  the    common  law   should  succeed   in 
abolishing  it,  and  in  reducing  the  entire 
law  of  the  land  to  the  lex  scripta,  or  stat- 
ute law,  we  should  find  ourselves  as  ill 
off  as  if  we  had  no  law  at  all.     'No  man 
could  tell  for  six  months  what  the  law 
would  be.     We  scarcely,  in  the  State  or 
the  nation,  enact  a  law  before  we  modify 
or    repeal    it,    especially   if   it    is  a  law 
likely  to  prove  of  some  utility  in  its  prac- 
tical operation.     We  have  no  settled  po- 
licy ;   we  are  disputing  about  the  simplest 
elements  of  both  civil  and  criminal  law,  and 
multiply  statutes  by  steam  ;  a  procedure 
which  would  throw  everything  into  confu- 
sion, if  the  courts  did  not  now  and  then  go 
the  full  length  of  their  prerogative  in  inter- 
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preting  tliem,  so  as  to  get  an  innocent 
meanino;  when  the  leo;islature  had  either 
no  meaning,  or  a  meaning  subversive  of  all 
the  lep'itiraate  ends  of  leofislation.  Surely, 
no  statesman,  especially  no  lawyer  worthy 
of  the  name,  can  wish  for  greater  facility 
of  legislation  than  we  now  have,  or  regard 
the  actual  Constitution  as  rendering  it  too 
difficult. 

It  is  strange,  we  remark  hj  the  way, 
that  at  this  late  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, this  rage  for  legislating  should  so  pre- 
vail, and  entire  communities  should  act  as  if 
law  had  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  crea- 
ted. Has  nothing  been  settled,  and  have 
we  existed  as  a  civilized  people  for  these 
two  hundred  years  without  law,  or  with- 
out law  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  free 
and  thriving  people  ?  Do  we  need  to  be 
told  that  law,  as  a  science,  was  projected 
even  centuries  before  we  were  born,  and 
that  the  modifications  necessary  to  adapt 
it  to  what  there  may  be  novel  or  peculiar 
in  our  condition  and  circumstances  are 
very  few  ?  Can  we  answer  how  many  of 
the  evils  we  are  compelled  to  suffer,  spring 
from  the  rejection  of  old  law  science,  and 
from  experimenting  in  legislation  as  if  we 
had  the  whole  science  to  build  up  anew  ? 
Do  y^Q  need  to  be  told  that  our  foolish 
legislative  experiments  are  the  principal 
cause  of  the  constant  convulsions  of  our 
business  world,  and  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  youth  and  vigor  of  our  community, 
our  experimental  legislation  would  long 
ere  this,  by  the  insecurity  to  property  it 
causes,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it 
makes  it  pass  from  its  owners  to  others, 
have  proved  our  total  ruin?  Surely,  if 
we  trace  the  history  of  our  legislation  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  we  shall  not  doubt 
that  checks  on  sovereign  power  are 
needed,  and  all  the  checks,  and  more 
than  all  the  checks  which  the  Constitution 
provides. 

The  Convention  felt  that  there  would 
be  a  tendency  to  hasty,  unnecessary,  and 
ruinous  legislation,  but  that  tendency  has 
proved  to  be  stronger  even  than  they  ap- 
prehended. They  had  no  great  confidence 
in  majorities,  but  they  did  not  foresee 
how  majorities  v/ould  be  manufactured,  nor 
anticipate  the  introduction  of  that  perfect 
party  discipline  and  party  machinery 
Xvhich  have  since  been  introduced,  and 
which  render  the  people  either  a  nullity, 


or  the  blind  tools   of  irresponsible  party 
managers.     This  discipline  and  machinery, 
when   adopted  by  one   party,  has   to  be 
adopted  by  the   other  in  self-defense,  and 
we  have  now  arrived   at  the   point  when 
all  the  affairs  of  government  are  managed 
by  party ;  and  a  power,   through   party, 
unknown  to  the  Constitution,  is  installed 
as  sovereign.     This  power  is  vested  no- 
body can  say  where  or  precisely  in  whom  ; 
it  is  wielded  by  no   public  law,  by  no  re- 
sponsible chiefs,  and  though  all-controlling, 
you   can  nowhere  lay  your  finger  on  it. 
It  is  at  once  the  slave   and  the  master  of 
everybody.     This   power,   acting  without 
public  recognition,  without  public  respon- 
sibility, dictates   the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  selects  the  candidates  for  office. 
The  officers  when  chosen  find  themselves 
subject  to  it,  hemmed  in  by  it ;   obhged, 
they  can  hardly  tell  why  or  wherefore,  to 
obey  it;  and  having  no  employment  for 
their   own   judgments,    they    give   them- 
selves up  to  it,  and  merge  their  own  re- 
sponsibility  in   its  irresponsibleness,    and 
never    trouble     themselves    to    ascertain 
whether  what  they  do  is  for  the  good  of 
the  country  or  not ;  it  is  enough  for  them 
that  it  receives  the  sanction  of  their  party. 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  our  acts  of  gov- 
ernment   we  do  not  get  an  expression  of 
the  popular  reason,  nor  of  the  personal  con- 
victions   or    conscientious    judgments    of 
even  the   men  who  are  nominally  clothed 
with  authority  ;  we  get  only  the  wishes  or 
interests   of  party,  or  rather  of  the  un- 
namable   and   irresponsible    managers    of 
party   one-sided   and   selfish,   and    rarely 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try at  large,   l^othing  is  or  can  be  more  im- 
portant, then,  than  an  organization  of  re- 
straints which  render  legislation  difficult, 
and  prevent  the  possessors  of  power  from 
rushing,  in  their  madness  and  irresponsi- 
bleness,   into    measures   ruinous    to    the 
country.     You  have  some  moral  value  of 
a  man  as  lonsf  as  there  is  nothiup'  between 
him  and  the  public,   as  long  as  he   feels 
that  he  must  answer  directly  to  the  pub- 
lic for  his  acts ;  but  when  a  party  stands 
between    him     and    the  public,    and    his 
reliance  is  on  his  party  and  not  on  his 
country,    you  have   none    at    all.    If  he 
does  the  will  of  his  pai-ty,  that  will   up- 
hold him,  and  vindicate  his  acts  ;  and  that 
is    all   that    his   interests  or  his  reputa- 
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tion  require ;  consequently,  the  more 
predominant  the  partyism,  the  more  neces- 
sary are  the  constitutional  checks  on  power. 
It  is  true  that  the  very  reasons  which 
render  the  Executive  veto  the  more  neces- 
sary, tend  also  to  render  it  less  adequate  ; 
because  i;ie  same  doctrine  of  party  ope- 
rates on  the  executive  with  hardly  less 
force  than  on  the  members  of  Congress 
themselves,  and  tends  to  withhold  the 
President  from  employing  it  against  a  fa- 
vorite measure  of  his  own  party.  This  is 
an  evil,  a  great  evil,  but  not  an  objection 
to  the  veto  power  in  itself  considered. 
It  is  an  objection  only  to  its  sufficiency, 
and  proves,  not  that  is  injurious,  but 
that  it  does  not  do  all  the  good  or  pre- 
vent all  the  mischief  it  should.  The  Exe- 
cutive that  refuses  to  employ  it  when  he 
constitutionally  ought,  is  as  an  Executive 
that  has  it  not ;  and  his  refusing  to  employ 
it  when  its  employment  is  demanded,  is,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  an  argument  for  it,  not  against 
it.  This  evil  which  we  admit,  will,  no 
doubt,  subsist,  as  long  as  parties  continue 
their  present  policy  of  selecting  as  can- 
didates for  chief  magistracy  of  the  Re- 
public, not  their  greatest  and  best  men — 
men  well  known  to  be  fully  qualified  for 
the  office,  and  able  to  stand  of  themselves 
without  being  held  up  by  party  discipline 
and  machinery — but  their  most  available 
men — men  who  will  run  the  best,  because 
they  carry  the  least  weight.  This  is  a 
bad  policy,  even  for  the  party  itself,  as 
well  as  for  the  country,  though  sometimes, 
perhaps,  necessary  to  avoid  the  greater 
evil.  When  one  party  adopts  it,  such  is 
the  fickleness,  short-sightedness,  and  silli- 
ness of  the  mass  of  every  party,  that  the 
other  is  often  obliged  to  do  the  same. 
But  the  consequence  is  always  bad.  The 
Executive  wants  self-reliance ;  conscious 
of  his  own  inexperience,  perhaps  of  his 
own  inability  to  discharge  properly  the 
duties  of  his  high  office,  he  is  afraid  to  act 
independently,  from  his  own  convictions, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  therefore 
throws  himself  back  on  his  party,  merges 
his  individuality  in  it,  yields  bhndly  to  its 
dictation,  and  throws  upon  it  the  entire 
responsibility  of  his  acts,  which  it  must 
assume,  or  else  go  out  of  power,  and  let 
the  opposition  come  in.  The  consequence 
is  that  he  surrenders  his  independence  to 
his  party  in  Congress,  and,  if  that  party 


is  in  the  majority  in  both  houses,  brings 
about  that  amalgamation  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  functions  of  government, 
which  the  Convention  hoped  by  means  of 
the  executive  veto  to  prevent.  This  terri- 
ble evil  will  be  remedied  only  when  we 
have  an  executive  who  adopts  and  acts  on 
the  sound  principles  proclaimed  by  our 
present  worthy  chief  magistrate  in  his 
letters  before  his  election,  and  in  his  noble 
inaugural  address.  But  it  is  not  easy  in 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion  to  act 
on  those  high  and  independent  principles, 
and  will  not  be,  till  the  public  mind,  by 
means  of  the  press,  shall  be  brought  more 
into  harmony  with  those  great  conserva- 
tive principles  of  government,  which  have 
been  so  generally  neglected  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  without  which  our 
liberties  exist  only  in  name,  and  wise  and 
just  government  is  but  a  dream. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  veto  power, 
that  it  is  seldom  likely  to  be  employed, 
except  against  such  measures  as  secure  a 
majority  in  Congress  only  by  a  union  of 
some  members  of  the  party  to  which  the 
Executive  belongs  with  the  opposition, 
and  which,  since  they  combine,  in  some 
degree,  the  support  of  both  parties,  are 
the  least  likely  to  be  hasty  or  unjust. 
That  is,  the  negative  will  not  be  employed 
when  it  should  be,  and  will  be  when  it 
should  not.  Experience  does  not  fully 
bear  out  this  objection,  but  we  grant  that 
it  has  some  force.  In  several  instances 
the  veto  has  been  applied  in  the  manner 
here  supposed,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  has 
led  some  of  our  Whig  friends,  contrary,  as 
we  must  believe,  to  their  general  princi- 
ples, to  propose  its  abolition  or  modifica- 
tion. But  we  are  Conservatives,  and  we 
are  loath  to  lay  a  rude  hand  on  the  Con- 
stitution. Experiments  in  amending  con- 
stitutions, State  or  national,  have  not  thus 
far  proved  very  successful,  and,  in  general, 
we  find  the  amended  constitution  moi'e  in. 
need  of  amendment  than  the  orio-jnal  con- 
stitution  itself.  In  almost  every  instance 
that  has  come  under  our  knowledge,  the 
so-called  amendments  adopted  have  proved 
a  serious  injury  to  the  Constitution — have 
impaired  its  symmetry,  rendered  it  less] 
efficient,  and  made  new  alterations  neces- 
sary; besides  wakening  in  the  public  con- 
science that  sacredness  which  should 
always  attach  to  the  constitution  of    the 
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State.  Obvious  anomalies  which  tend  to 
defeat  in  practice  the  general  design  or 
intent  of  the  Constitution,  or  clauses  origi- 
nally good,  but  rendered  injurious  by 
social  changes  or  revolutions  which  have 
subsequently  occurred,  we  would,  of 
course,  have  removed ;  but  beyond  that, 
we  believe  it  never  prudent  to  venture. 
Nothing  is  more  unwise  or  unstatesman- 
like  than  to  alter  a  constitution,  for  the 
sake  of  harmonizing  it  with  changes  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  mere  public 
opinion,  or  of  conforming  it  to  the  de- 
mands of  some  newly  invented  or  newly 
revived  political  theory.  No  constitution, 
constructed  in  accordance  with  a  political 
theory,  ever  worked  or  ever  did  work 
well,  for  the  simple  reason  that  every 
theory  is  despotic,  and  no  man,  much  less 
the  mass  of  men,  ever  did  or  ever  will  act 
throuofhout  life  in  accordance  with  a 
theory.  Every  man  s  life  is  full  of  anoma- 
lies ;  and  it  is  far  more  Avith  the  anoma- 
lies in  life  and  society,  than  with  the  nor- 
mal, or  what  comes  within  the  rule,  that 
government  must  deal.  A  constitution 
that  preserves  a  systematic  consistency 
throughout,  is  necessarily  either  imprac- 
ticable or  despotic.  Governments  are 
founded  in  practical  reason,  not  in  specu- 
lative reason ;  and  good  sense,  aided  by 
large  experience,  must  determine  their 
constitution,  not  speculation.  The  Eng- 
lish, who  have  much  good  sense,  but  very 
little  speculative  genius,  and  who  care 
little  for  systematic  consistency,  maintain 
a  comparatively  free  government.  The 
French  and  Germans,  who  are'  far  their 
superiors  in  speculative  science,  and  who 
draw  out  constitutions  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  speculative  reason,  forever  alter- 
nate in  practice  between  anarchy  and  des- 
potism. No  constitution  will  avert  all 
evil,  and  wisdom  requires  us  to  submit  to 
many  evils;  for  what  works  evil  to-day 
may  work  good  to-morrow.  By  attempt- 
ing to  remove  the  evils  which  we  occasion- 
ally sutler,  we  not  seldom  lose  the  good 
we  are  in  possession  of,  and  open  the  door 
to  greater  evils  from  which  we  are  as  yet 
free. 

The  exercise  of  his  negative  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive,  an  act  of  great  per- 
sonal responsibility.  The  easiest  way  for 
him  is  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  Con- 
gress,  and   approve    whatever   act  Con- 


gress may  choose  to  pass,  without  in- 
quiry as  to  its  constitutionality,  and  he 
will  always  do  so,  unless  he  has  some 
motive  to  do  otherwise.  If  he  does 
otherwise,  it  must  be  either  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  or  for  the  hope  of  gaining  public 
applause  or  support. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
veto  power  is  purely  negative ;  that 
when  constitutionally  employed,  it  gives 
to  the  Executive  no  positive  power  of 
legislation,  enables  him  to  fasten  no  ob- 
jectionable policy  on  the  country,  but 
merely  arms  him  with  a  conservative  power 
to  preserve  to  some  extent  laws  already 
in  force,  and  to  prevent  or  delay  the  adop- 
tion of  new  measures  and  of  a  new  line  of 
policy.  It  is  a  power  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  is  repugnant  to  radical  but 
not  to  Whig  doctrines.  Opposition  to  it 
could  come  consistently  enough  from  the 
democratic  party  ;  but  from  the  Whig  par- 
ty, it  strikes  us,  not  without  some  incon- 
sistency. True,  it  has  been  used  to  defeat 
favorite  measures  of  the  Whig  party,  but 
it  is  no  Whig  doctrine  to  seek  to  carry 
measures  in  spite  of  the  Constitution,  or 
to  attack  the  Constitution  when  it  oper- 
ates aofainst  us.  We  are  sworn  to  the 
Constitution  for  '*  better  or  for  worse," 
and  we  trust  we  are  prepared  to  forego 
every  public  good  not  to  be  attained  under 
it,  and  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  executive 
veto  cannot  be  legitimately  employed 
except  on  the  ground  of  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  measure  negatived. 
This  we  apprehend  is  a  mistake,  no  re- 
striction of  this  sort,  or  of  any  sort,  is 
to  be  found   in  the    Constitution   itself.* 


*  "Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall, 
before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approves, 
he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with 
his  objections,  to  that  house  in  wliich  it  shall  have 
originated,  who  sliall  enter  the  objections  at  large 
on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If 
after  such  consideration  two-thirds  of  that  house 
shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together 
with  the  objections,  to  the  other  liouse,  by  which 
it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved 
by  two  thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a 
law." — "  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the 
President  witliin  ten  days,  (Sundays  excepted,) 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the 
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The  power  to  negative  extends  to  all 
acts  of  Congress,  and  nothing  is  said 
as  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  to 
be  applied.  The  Executive  is  left  sole 
arbiter  of  his  reasons  for  applying  his 
negative,  only  he  is  to  communicate 
them  to  Congress.  Congress  may  judge 
of  their  sufficiency,  and  if  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  they  judge  them 
insufficient,  they  count  for  nothing,  and 
the  measure  becomes  a  law  in  spite  of  them. 
It  is  clear  from  the  debates  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  the  Convention  did  not  intend 
to  restrict  the  power  to  the  simple  con- 
stitutionality of  the  acts  of  Congress;  that 
power  is  in  the  judiciary,  and  the  execu- 
tive veto,  if  so  restricted,  would  be  super- 
fluous. The  Convention  believed  that 
acts  might  be  passed  not  absolutely  un- 
constitutional, which  nevertheless  would 
tend  to  impair  the  independence  of  the 
Executive,  or  would  be  impolitic  or  un- 
just, and  it  was  to  provide  a  negative 
on  such  acts  which  the  judiciary  could 
not  reach,  that  they  gave  the  Executive 

same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjourn- 
ment prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not 
be  a  \^^r— Const  of  the  U.  8.,  Art.  I,  See.  1. 

"  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives."— Const,  of  IT.  S.,  Art.  I,  Sec.  1. 

The  object  of  tliis  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion appears  clearly  in  the  form  of  the  execu- 
tive oath,  "  I  do  solemnly  swear,"  &c.  "  that  I 
will,"  (fee.  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  above  essay  the  careless  or  prejudiced 
reader  may  perhaps  seem,  or  affect,  to  discover  an 
inclination  in  our  author  to  defend  the  employ- 
ment of  the  veto  power,  as  it  has  been  freely  em- 
ployed during  the  last  twenty  years,  for  private 
or  party  purposes.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
farther  from  the  design  of  the  author,  than  to  ad- 
mit so  loose  a  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
We  conceive  the  veto  power,  like  the  separate 
powers  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Executive  as  a  means  of  self- 
preservation  and  defense,  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing direct  violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  a 
check  upon  the  violence  and  impetuosity,  the  so- 
called  "  hasty  legislation"  of  an  excited  legisla- 
ture. Under  circumstances  of  peculiar  excite- 
ment, when  parties  are  equally  divided,  a  most 
iniquitous  measure  might  become  a  law,  were  it 
not  for  the  conservative  barrier  erected  against  it 
in  the  presidential  veto.  We  therefore  regard 
the  veto  as  our  defender  against  the  great  mis- 
chiefs that  may  happen  from  the  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  action  of  a  small  and  virulent  majority. 
—JEd. 


his  qualified  negative.  Other  objections 
than  the  mere  unconstitutionality  of  acts 
of  Congress  are  then,  we  must  believe, 
proper  subjects  for  the  Executive  to  con- 
sider ;  and,  since  to  confine  him  to  the 
simple  question  of  constitutionality  would 
deprive  him  of  the  power  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  government,  we  must  hold  that 
he  not  only  is  not,  but  ought  not,  to  be 
so  confined  in  the  employment  of  his 
negative. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  have 
given  ourselves  a  considerable  latitude 
of  discussion.  Our  object  has,  indeed, 
been  to  defend  the  veto  power,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  draw  attention  to  those 
general  principles  of  our  Constituion  and 
government  which  in  the  democratic  ex- 
citement of  the  times,  and  the  bustle  and 
confusion  created  by  party  struggles,  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting.  We  have 
wished  to  point  out  the  place  of  the 
executive  veto  in  our  plan  of  govern- 
ment, and  incidentally  to  lay  open  and 
defend  that  plan  itself.  The  writer  of 
this  is  no  political  theorist,  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can, and  an  American  conservative  both 
from  principle  and  from  inclination,  and 
is  opposed  alike  to  innovations  in  the 
system  of  government  established,  and 
to  the  experimental  legislation  which  has 
become  so  much  the  rage.  He  believes 
that  the  Constitution  is  too  little  studied, 
and  that  the  real  character  of  our  insti- 
tutions is  too  little  understood  and 
appreciated.  If  what  he  has  said  shall 
excite  any  of  our  gifted  and  learned  young 
men  to  a  more  diligent  study  of  the 
American  constitution,  his  purpose  will 
have  been  answered,  and  he  will  not  have 
wiitten  in  vain. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — The  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  veto  power,  hitherto  maintained 
by  the  Review,  has  been,  that  that  power  should 
never  be  employed  excepting  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme emergency,  when  the  action  of  Congress 
has  been  either  clearly  unconstitutional,  the 
executive  oath  in  such  cases  demanding  an 
employment  of  the  veto  power,  or  when  the 
President  may  be  compelled  to  employ  it  for 
the  defense  of  his  own  prerogative,  or  the 
prerogative  of  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Whig  opposition  to  the  too  frequent 
employment  of  the  veto  power,  is  founded,  not 
so  much  upon  a  general  apprehension  of  the 
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too  rapid  increase  of  executive  influence,  as 
upon  the  conviction  that  a  President  elected 
under  a  pledge  to  use  it  without  scruple  for 
the  ends  of  his  own  party,  would  effectually 
check  all  legislation  during  the  term  of  his 
continuance  in  office,  and  so  defeat  the  most 
salutary  measures,  passed  by  large  and  con- 
stant majorities,  and  evidently  necessary  for 
the  defense  and  welfare  of  the  country,  but 
odious  to  the  minority  merely  because  they 
emanated  from  the  opposition.  If  the  Consti- 
tution intended  to  concentrate  in  the  President 
the  three  functions  of  judicial,  legislative,  and 
executive  authority,  then  it  also  intended  that 
the  veto  power  should  be  employed  by  the 
President  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  entire 
legislation  of  the  country.  By  simply  an- 
nouncing that  he  will  veto  every  public  mea- 
sure originating  with  the  majority,  the  Presi- 
dent is  able  to  throw  the  entire  legislative 
power  of  the  nation  into  the  hands  of  his 
friends  in  the  minority — a  condition  of  things 
which,  in  this  country,  would  end  in  a  civil 
war.  An  unscrupulous  President  is  able,  by 
the  use  of  his  patronage,  by  threats,  and  by 
personal  influence,  to  maintain  a  pretty  strong 
minority,  even  in  the  height  of  his  unpopularity. 
The  means  of  doing  this  are  almost  always  at 
his  disposal.  Our  author  has  shown  that  this 
government  is  constitutionally  so  adjusted  as 
to  favor  the  majority,,  and  to  throw  the  weight 
of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  greater  number. 
It  will  not  be  denied  by  either  party  that  in 
general  it  is  right  for  a  well-ascertained  and 
constant  majority  to  have  the  greatest  weight 
in  legislation  ;  but  to  admit  at  the  same  time 
that  the  President  may  constitutionally  exer- 
cise his  veto  power  as  a  steady  and  constant 
stumbling-block  to  a  fair  majority  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  is  to  admit  a  power  totally 
subversive  of  the  ends  of  government,  and 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  a  republican  constitution. 
The  Whigs,  therefore,  have  elected  a  Pres- 
ident pledged,  not  to  carry  their  measures 
against  a  natural  majority,  but  pledged  only  not 
to  interpose  his  negative  against  a  clear  and 
constant  majorky  in  Congress,     It  is  the  doc-  , 


trine  of  the  Whigs,  that  the  President  is  not 
invested  with  a  judicial  or  a  legislative  power, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  less  he  meddles  in  legis- 
lation the  better.  If  we  look  merely  at  the  letter^ 
there  is,  indeed,  nothing  written  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  directly  forbids  the  constant  par- 
tisan employment  of  the  executive  veto ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  we  are  obliged 
to  study,  not  merely  the  letter,  but  the  spirit 
of  that  document.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  exact  limits  within  which  the 
veto  should  be  employed.  In  all  governments 
the  employment  of  such  a  power  must  be 
left  in  great  part  to  discretion,  and  its  use  be 
regulated  by  the  custom  of  ages.  Custom  and 
usage  have  limited  the  employment  of  the 
negative  of  the  crown  in  England  upon  acts  of 
Parliament.  The  election  of  Whig  Presidents 
will  in  the  same  manner  fix  and  limit  the  veto 
power,  with  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  in 
America.  The  entire  argument  is  but  one  of 
many  which  go  together  to  convince  us  that 
the  safety  and  dignity  of  the  nation  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  election  to  the  execu- 
tive office  of  great  and  conscientious  men. 
"During  the  administration  of  Washington,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  government, 
great  as  was  its  influence,  never  overstepped 
its  lawful  limits.  So  far  was  Washington 
from  improperly  interfering  with  the  action  of 
the  co-ordinate  branches  of  government,  that, 
for  example,  while  Congress  was  engaged  in 
discussing  the  measures  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem of  finance,  he  strictly  abstained  from  any 
expression  of  opinion  respecting  them.  Wher- 
ever precedents  may  be  found  for  buying 
congressional  votes  with  executive  promises, 
or  making  the  support  of  executive  measures 
by  legislators  the  ground  for  rewarding  them 
with  lucrative  and  honorable  offices,  or  for 
bringing  any  sort  of  illegitimate  influence  into 
the  halls  of  legislation,  the  first  President,  no 
less  pure  in  mind  than  firm  in  authority,  set 
none  of  them." — See  Article  on  Washington's 
Administration,  American  Review,  July,  1849, 
pages  13-14. 
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I  SAW  thee  beautiful,  when  health  and  joj 

To  youth's  quick  pulse  gave  ever  sweet  employ ; 

When  in  thy  fresh  simplicity  was  seen 

A  grace,  the  woman's  and  the  child's  between, 

And  golden  fingered  Hope's  awakening  glow 

Lit  the  fair  heaven  of  thy  unclouded  brow. 


I  saw  thee  beautiful,  ere  yet  had  care 
With  faintest  outline  left  her  tracery  there ; 
When  life,  subservient  to  thy  spirit  free, 
Lay,  all  in  sunlight,  like  a  summer  sea, 
Reflecting  back  thy  hope's  serenest  hue. 
As  crystal  lakes  reflect  the  aerial  blue. 


I  saw  thee  beautiful ;  nor  guessed  I  then 
How  grief  should  change  thee  ere  we  met  again, 
And  weigh  with  tears  that  beauty  to  its  doom. 
As  dews  that  gem  the  rose  destroy  its  bloom. 


The  charm  of  youth,  form,  feature,  graceful  ease — 

Beauty  there  is  more  eloquent  than  these. 

And  still  I  see  thee  beautiful ;  for  now 

Sits,  born  of  Heaven,  meek  Peace  upon  thy  brow. 

No  more  impulsive.  Passion,  calmed  and  still. 

Obeys  the  influence  of  the  tempered  will. 


And  now  to  starry  eyes  and  golden  tress, 

I  recognize  superior  loveliness  ; 

And  feel  how  Sorrow  hath  been  wronged  by  such, 

As  deem  frail  beauty  withered  by  her  touch  ; 

Since  for  each  bloom  she  steals,  and  every  grace. 

She  leaves  a  seraph  brightness  in  their  place — 

As  rainbows  softly  tint  the  humid  air — 

Lights  the  pale  brow,  and  stamps  the  angel  there. 


V 


A.  M.  W. 
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"  Man  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." — King  David. 


A  YOUTH  and  a  maiden — a  comely,  well- 
suited  pair — were  walking  in  a  forest.  It 
was  a  forest  of  pines.  Minute  fragments 
of  leaves,  the  deposite  of  many  years, 
covered  the  ground  with  a  carpet  softer 
than  ever  was  woven  in  loom.  The  tall, 
columnar  trunks,  supporting  the  dense 
canopy  that  intercepted  the  rays  of  tlie 
sun,  had  long  since  cast  off  the  lower 
branches,  which  might  have  obstructed 
the  ramble  of  the  lovers.  The  western 
gale,  which  was  frolicking  without,  and 
spreading  the  newly  made  hay  a  second 
time  over  the  meadows,  could  only  mur- 
mur among  the  tree-tops  of  the  forest, 
without  power  to  penetrate  its  recesses. 
It  was  a  lonely,  and  it  might  seem  to 
some  a  melancholy  spot,  yet  we  envy  not 
the  man  who  is  unable  to  find  a  pleasure 
in  the  hiofh  and  solemn  thouf!:ht  which 
such  a  scene  tends  to  excite. 

Thomas  Austin  and  Jessie  Hosse  had 
grown  up  together ;  and  each  succeeding 
day  seemed  but  to  have  increased  their 
attachment.  Austin's  father,  though  a 
man  of  integrity  and  respectability,  was 
both  poor  and  ill-educated.  Mr.  Rosse, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means 
wealthy ;  yet  he  possessed  a  competence, 
and  by  personal  qualities  was  fitted  to 
adorn  any  society.  With  too  much  dis- 
cernment to  be  unaware  of  the  direction 
which  the  growing  affections  of  his  daugh- 
ter were  taking,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
change  it. 

Within  a  twelvemonth  past  the  relative 
situation  of  the  parties  had  become  quite 
different,  Thomas  had  inherited  a  laro:e 
estate.  Jessie,  too  noble  to  suspect  that 
this  accession  of  property  had  altered  his 
sentiments  towards  her,  could  not  how- 
ever but  observe  in  him  at  times  a  cold- 
ness of  manner  which  seemed  not  more 
contrary  to  his  long-cherished  affection 
than  to  his  very  nature,  for  by  tempera- 
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ment  he  was  ardent  and  excitable.  She 
thought  too  that  he  avoided  her  society. 
When  they  did  meet,  his  greetings  want- 
ed cordiality,  and  he  often  turned  sudden- 
ly aw^ay,  as  if  he  experienced  relief  in 
separating  from  her.  She  was  pained  at 
all  this,  but  felt  nothing  like  resentment. 
Had  she  indeed  believed  that  he  was 
really  as  much  estranged  as  appearances 
indicated,  she  would  have  suffered  her 
heart  to  break  rather  than  have  humbled 
herself  to  reproach  him  for  the  desertion. 
But  although  a  girl  in  years  and  in  loveli- 
ness of  character  and  person,  she  pos- 
sessed the  traits  of  a  strong-minded 
woman,  and,  far  from  giving  way  to  pen- 
sive tears,  was  determined  first  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the 
calamity  which  seemed  to  impend  over  her. 

They  had  strolled  more  than  a  mile  into 
the  depths  of  the  pines,  and  hitherto 
scarcely  a  dozen  sentences  had  been  ex- 
changed between  them. 

*'  Thomas,"  she  said,  with  an  effort, 
''  have  I  offended  you  ?" 

''ISTo,"  was  his  reply,  "how  can  you  im- 
agine such  a  thing  ?  So  far  from  it,  you 
love  me  more  than  I  deserve — I  would 
that  you  loved  me  less." 

"It  is  true,  then,"  she  said,  turnincr  her 
eyes  upon  him  sorrowfully,  "  it  is  true, 
then,  that  the  rich  Thomas  Austin  despises 
the  lowly  Jessie  Rosse." 

"  Oh,  Jessie,  Jessie,  you  torture  me.  I 
ought  indeed  to  allow  you  to  adopt  any 
impression  that  might  serve  to  wean  your 
heart  from  me — I  ought  to  suffer  you  to 
believe  me  the  contemptible,  purse-proud 
thing  you  suppose.  I  ought  to  bear  even 
this,  miserable  wretch  that  I  am — but  I 
cannot.  No,  Jessie,  all  that  estate  does 
not  equal,  in  my  estimation,  one  hair  of 
your  head.  Hate  and  despise  me,  for  I 
would  have  you  both  to  hate  and  to  des- 
pise me  ;  but  not  on  this  account." 
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"Dear  Thomas,  tell  me" — 

He  interrupted  her — "Ask  nothing,  for 
you  must  not  share  that  fearful  burden 
which  is  crushing  me  to  the  earth ;  come, 
let  us  hurry  home." 

"  Have  you  so  little  confidence  in  me, 
Thomas  ?  What  use  is  it  for  human 
beings  to  love,  if  they  cannot  share  each 
other's  sorrows  ?  Many  a  grief,  Thomas, 
which,  if  retained  in  the  bosom,  will  gnaw 
through  one's  heart,  may  be  banished  by 
the  counsel  of  a  faithful  friend." 

"  But  it  is  for  your  sake,  Jessie,  that  I 
do  not  tell  you — your  happiness  must  not 
be  ruined." 

"  Oh,  I  care  not  for  happiness,"  replied 
the  animated  girl,  with  flashing  eyes — 
"  tell  me — hesitate  not — tell  me  all !'' 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  ask,  Jes- 
sie." 

"And  for  that  very  reason  it  is  that  1 
ask  it,"  she  gaily  rejoined. 

He  smiled  at  her  eagerness,  but  it  was 
a  melancholy  smile,  and  he  remained  si- 
lent after  it.  She  renewed  her  solicita- 
tions, and  so  earnestly,  that  his  reserve  at 
length  gave  way. 

The  pair  walked  on  almost  unconscious- 
ly, as  Austin  delivered  the  following  nar- 
rative : 

"  I  had  been  to  see  my  uncle.  I  reach- 
ed home  again  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
of  June,  excessively  tired.  It  was  long 
after  dusk,  yet  as  I  passed  the  windows  I 
perceived  from  the  appearance  of  the  ta- 
ble, that  supper  had  not  been  taken. 
I  was  not  surprised  at  this,  inferring  at 
once  that  there  were  no  strangers  in  the 
house,  and  that  my  sisters,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  mistresses  of  a  small  country 
inn,  had  little  appetite  for  a  lonely  meal. 
Disappointed  and  heart-sick  as  well  as 
weary,  I  went  at  once  to  my  chamber,  and 
placing  the  carpet-bag  behind  my  large 
chest,  threw  myself  upon  the  bed.  I 
could  not  sleep.  Though  the  door  com- 
municating with  the  common  sitting-room 
was  wide  open,  the  sultry  heat  of  the 
evening  probably  had  something  to  do 
with  my  restlessness,  for  I  had  not  taken 
time  to  remove  any  part  of  my  clothing. 
Mental  distraction,  however,  contributed 
far  more  to  render  me  wakeful.  That 
day  had  seen  the  annihilation  of  a  hope 
which  I  had  cherished  from  infancy ;  a 
hope  which  had  grown  with  my  growth 


and  strengthened  with  my  strength.  I 
had  leaned  upon  that  assured  trust  as  the 
vine  leans  upon  the  oak,  and  the  moment 
which  tore  it  away  might  well  resemble 
the  commencement  of  the  ao;onies  of  dis- 
solution.  Somethino;  else  Avas  not  want- 
ing  to  add  a  pang  even  to  such  sufierings. 
My  own  headlong  passions,  my  ov/n  more 
than  brutish  folly,  had  caused  all  the  ruin  ! 
I  must  at  length  have  dropped  into  some 
sort  of  slumber,  for  the  sound  of  voices 
in  the  adjoining  room  was  the  first  intima- 
tion I  received  of  the  arrival  of  guests.  I 
overheard  their  conversation  as  a  man 
listens  in  a  dream.  Every  word  fell  upon 
my  ear  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  yet  it 
excited  no  emotion.  A  matter  was  dis- 
cussed which  might  have  startled  the  in- 
nocence of  childhood,  or  the  apathy  of 
old  age,  yet  I — I — so  vitally  interested, 
heard,  but  felt  not.  I  recognized  the  per- 
sons talking.  One  was  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor, that  excellent  and  respected  man, 
Mr.  Rosse — your  father,  Jessie.  He  asked 
a  question : 

"  '  You  have  said  the  body  was  taken 
to  Mrs.  Walker;  how  did  you  get  it  there  ?' 
'•■'I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.'  This 
speaker  was  Richard  Smith,  a  very  steady 
young  fellow  who  manages  his  mother's 
farm  on  the  edge  of  the  next  county — 
'  Well,'  said  he,  *  when  Trott  and  I  found 
the  corpse  as  we've  told  you,  we  at  onoe 
began  to  think  what  to  do.  We  saw 
plain  enough  that  Walker  had  been  struck 
on  the  head  as  well  as  stabbed,  and  we 
couldn't  be  certain  that  he  was  not  rather 
stunned  than  mortally  hurt.  Trott  spoke 
about  the  coroner ;  but  for  my  part  I  felt 
no  notion  to  be  waiting  for  any  coroner, 
when  perhaps  the  poor  man  might  be 
brought  to.  It's  a  very  lonel}^  place  there, 
no  dwelling-house  within  three  miles ;  so 
when  I  heard  the  rumbhnaf  of  a  wao-on 
ahead,  off  I  starts  down  the  road  for  it.' 

"  *  And  3^ou  were  gone  a  great  while,' 
interposed  Trott,  '  and  I  felt  real  peculiar 
too,  staying  by  that  bloody  corpse.' 

"  I  believe  Smith  laughed  slightly  as  he 
continued:  *It  warnt  so  long  gs  you  in 
your  scariness  supposed,  but  I  was  kept 
back  some  little  time.  After  a  couple  of 
miles  or  more  I  came  up  with  a  person  in 
a  two-horse  wagon.  It  was  Coward  the 
marketman — Wat  Coward,  who  goes 
huckstering  all  over  the  country.     When 
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I  told  him  about  Walker,  he  showed  no 
mind  to  go  back.  He  said  he  reckoned 
Walker  was  dead,  and  'twas  no  use  for 
liim  to  go  way  up  the  ridge  again  with  his 
tired  beasts.  I  told  him  then  that  I'd 
help  him  to  remove  the  things  from  his 
wagon,  so  that  he  might  return  empty. 
He  spoke  out,  very  quick  and  short,  that 
he  would  not  do  that,  and  said  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  lose  his  market  for  the 
sake  of  a  dead  man.  At  last  I  told  him 
he  mmt  go  back,  and  accordingly  he  did 
go,  but  after  a  very  sulky  fashion.  So 
we  put  the  corpse  in  on  top  of  the  mar- 
keting, and  brought  it  down  to  Mrs. 
Walker,  his  wife — the  house  is  right  on 
the  roadside  you  know.' 

*'  Mr.  Rosse  then  spoke,  and  though  he 
lowered  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  I 
heard  every  syllable — '  How  did  it  happen 
that  Coward  failed  to  notice  the  body 
when  he  came  by  at  first  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  he  could  have  committed  the  murder  ?' 

"  After  a  pause  Smith  answered,  '  He  is 
a  dark,  ugly-looking  fellow  to  be  sure,  and 
acted  strangely  about  returning  for  Walk- 
er's corpse,  yet  I  must  say  I  don't  think 
we  have  cause  enough  to  charge  him  with 
doing  the  deed.  The  corpse  lay  behind 
Carter's  old  stable — the  Carter  dwelling- 
house,  you  know,  was  burnt  down  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  all  the  hill  has  long 
been  out  in  common.  But,  since  the  body 
was  behind  the  stable,  no  one  of  course 
could  see  it  in  passing  along  the  road.  Trott 
and  I  thought  we'd  get  off  the  stones 
of  the  wagon-track  by  riding  around  the 
stable  over  the  old  field,  which  we  could 
easily  do,  being  on  horseback.' 

'''Where  is  Coward  now?'  inquired 
Mr.  Rosse. 

"  '  Oh,  he'll  be  along  before  midnight  I 
reckon ;  he  said  he  was  going  to  put  up 
here.' 

"  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  what 
followed  of  the  conversation,  until  Mr. 
Rosse  put  some  query  in  relation  to  the 
baggage  of  the  murdered  drover.  'He 
was  travelling  on  foot,'  replied  Smith, '  and 
his  wife  told  us  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  a  carpet-bag.  Now,  what  is 
curious  enough,  when  we  found  him,  he 
had  a  small  piece  of  worsted  stuff  like 
carpeting,  griped  so  tight  in  his  hand 
that  it  was  as  much  as  both  Trott  and  I 
could  do  to  get  it  loose.     Mrs.  Walker,  as 


soon  as  she  saw  it,  declared  it  to  be  a 
piece  of  his  carpet-bag.  No  doubt  the 
fellow  who  attacked  him  tried  to  pull  the 
bag  out  of  his  hand,  thinking  there  was 
money  in  it,  and  Walker  then  held  on  so 
tight  that  the  cloth  gave  way  and  the 
piece  was  left  in  his  hand.' 

"  '  But  there  was  no  money,'  suggested 
some  one.' 

"  '  No,'  said  Smith,  '  he  had  put  the 
money  he  got  for  his  cattle  in  bank,  in- 
stead of  bringing  it  home  with  him.  So 
the  villain  who  killed  him  got  nothing  by  it.' 

"  Of  all  that  ensued  after  this,  I  was 
unconscious.  Fatigue,  that  powerful  ano- 
dyne, gained  the  mastery  of  everything 
else.  I  must  have  slept  very  soundly,  but 
my  slumber  was  not  the  slumber  that 
refreshes.  When  I  awoke,  the  sun  was 
shining  into  my  chamber.  I  got  up  in- 
stantly ;  but  my  head  swam — I  reeled,  and 
would  have  fallen  prostrate,  but  for  the 
old  chest  in  the  recess.  As  I  sank  down 
upon  it,  my  hand,  dropping  behind, 
touched  the  carpet-bag ;  I  drew  it  forth 
suddenly.  A  rent  stared  me  in  the  face. 
A  piece  was  gone ;  where  was  it  ?  Thouglit 
flew  at  once  to  the  rigid  fist  of  the  dead 
man.  The  lining  was  not  torn,  and  re- 
tained the  contents  of  the  bag,  but  there 
was  no  money  in  it ;  the  words  of  Smith 
rang  in  my  ears,  '  The  villain  who  killed 
him  got  nothing  by  it !'  How  easily  that 
fearful  witness  of  guilt  might  have  been 
discovered  by  any  one  happening  to  come 
into  the  room!  Suppose  somebody  should 
now  enter — the  reflection  nerved  me  at 
once.  I  sprang  up,  buttoned  my  loose 
frock-coat  over  the  carpet-bag,  and  stepped 
rapidly  out  of  the  room. 

"  In  going  from  the  house,  I  heard  the 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks ;  all  were  eat- 
ing breakfast,  and  the  way  was  clear.  I 
had  not  been  summoned  to  the  meal,  be- 
cause my  return  was  not  yet  known.  Be- 
hind the  cedar  hedge  of  the  orchard  was  a 
deep  and  never-failing  well,  but  the  water 
is  so  brackish  that  my  father,  at  considera- 
ble expense,  conducted  to  the  house  some 
years  ago  the  stream  of  a  distant  sprino-. 
The  well,  in  consequence,  has  been  quite 
disused.  I  approached  it,  raised  the  cov- 
er, and  was  about  to  drop  my  burden ; 
but  a  thought  occurred  to  me.  The  little 
bag  seemed  very  light — might  it  not  float  ? 
I  unlaced  it — a  soiled  shirt  was  disclosed. 
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The  sio'ht  carried  me  in  imao^ination  to  the 
widow's  liouse  on  the  road.  But  the  pic- 
ture which  my  heated  fancy  conjured  up, 
affected  me  with  nothing  hke  contrition  or 
remorse.  I  thought  not  of  the  desolate 
woman,  weeping  over  the  gory  body  of 
her  husband,  I  thought  only  of  that 
miserable  fragment  of  carpet  which  might 
bring  me  to  the  gallows.  I  uttered  no 
exclamation.  I  did  not  even  gnash  my 
teeth,  but,  with  the  calmness  of  a  man  en- 
gaged in  his  daily  labor,  I  took  up  a  stone 
of  several  pounds  weight,  and  deposited  it 
in  the  bag,  which,  when  it  was  again  se- 
curely laced,  I  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the 
g-loomy  pit  before  me.  To  close  the 
lid  and  stride  back  to  the  house  was  little 
more  than   an  instant's   work.     I  souo-ht 
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my  chamber,  but  how  dreadfully  I  was 
startled  on  entering  it,  to  perceive  the  form 
of  a  man  peering  behind  the  chest !  My 
footfall  aroused  him.  He  turned,  and 
showed  the  countenance  of  the  market- 
man  Coward.  He  was  agitated,  but  bent 
on  me  a  firm  and  searching  glance.  As 
for  myself,  I  trembled,  but  desperation 
gave  me  vigor  to  glare  back  so  fiercely 
that  his  eye  sank  beneath  mine. 

"  *  So  you've  got  back,  Mr.  Austin,'  he 
said. 

"  '  Yes,'  was  the  reply  which  I  gasped 
rather  than  articulated. 

'*  He  seemed  about  to  make  some  other 
observation,  but  checked  himself  and  hur- 
ried out  of  the  room,  merely  saying,  as  if 
by  way  of  apology  for  his  sudden  depar- 
ture, *  My  horses  and  wagon  are  down  the 
road,  I  am  afraid  to  be  away  from  them 
any  longer.' 

*'  He  was  gone  ;  did  he  carry  my  secret 
with  him  ?  I  knew  not,  but  feared.  I 
heard  my  father's  voice  at  the  outer  door. 
He  was  addressing  Coward,  and  a  resist- 
less curiosity  drew  me  to  the  window  of 
the  adjoining  room. 

"  *  I  thought  I  left  a  bundle  behind,' 
the  marketman  answered. 

"  *  You  have  got  it  now,  I  suppose,' 
said  my  father,  glancing  at  the  breast  of 
the  fellow's  great-coat,  which  seemed  to 
enclose  something  more  than  his  lank  per- 
son. 

<*  *  Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  it,'  returned  Cow- 
ard, *  but  it  has  caused  me  a  long  trudge. 
Good  morning,  sir.' 

"  *  I  don't  like  that  man,'  muttered  my 


father.  So  easily  may  the  best  persons  be 
deceived  !  Turning  away  from  Coward  he 
met  his  son.  Which  of  the  two  seemed 
to  him  to  bear  the  appearance  of  a  mur- 
derer— the  smooth-faced  youth  of  twenty, 
or  that  dark,  scowling  man,  upon  whose 
features  nature  herself  had  stamped  the 
impress  of  villany  ?  My  father  expressed 
much  surprise  at  learning  that  I  had  been 
in  the  house  all  night ;  and  my  sisters 
having  joined  us,  I  was  subjected  to  a  vol- 
ley of  interrogatories. 

"  The  three  days'  absence — for  so  long 
had  I  been  away  from  home — had  been 
spent  in  a  visit  to  an  uncle  who  lived  forty 
miles  off.  This  old  man,  my  only  wealthy 
relative,  had  no  family,  and  lived  in  great 
seclusion.  People  called  him  eccentric. 
He  had  been  but  once  in  my  father's 
house,  though  I  never  heard  that  anything 
had  been  done  to  displease  him.  At  the 
time  of  that  single  visit  I  was  about  ten 
years  old,  and  was  considered  by  my 
parents  at  least  more  lively  and  intelligewt 
than  children  of  that  age  usually  are. 
How  this  may  have  been  I  know  not,  but 
it  is  certain  that  my  uncle  appeared  to 
take  a  great  fancy  for  me,  and  on  leaving 
the  house  chai-ged  my  father  by  all  means 
to  giv^e  me  a  good  education,  adding  that 
if  this  were  done,  he  would  himself  take 
care  of  my  establishment  in  a  profession. 
Since  that  time  he  had  more  than  once  in- 
quired with  an  appearance  of  interest, 
how  I  was  progressing  in  study.  These 
marks  of  concern,  which  might  have  been 
disregarded,  if  manifested  by  any  one  else, 
cominaf  from  him  were  thoua;ht  to  consti- 
tute  sufficient  foundation  for  many  an  am- 
bitious scheme.  My  father  used  far  more 
of  his  narrow  means  than  he  could  afford, 
in  endeavoring  to  make  me  equal  to  the 
expectations  of  my  uncle.  I  had  done 
what  I  could,  devoting  the  time  and  labor 
which,  if  applied  to  agriculture  or  trade, 
would  have  given  me  the  power  to  lighten 
the  declining  steps  of  my  self-sacrificing 
parent,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
which  after  all  could  be  of  little  avail  unless 
such  pecuniary  assistance  were  now  given 
as  would  enable  me  to  add  to  it  still  more. 
But  you  know  this  already,  Jessie,  let  me 
return  to  what  you  do  not  know. 

"  It  had  taken  me  two  days  to  walk  to 
my  uncle's.  If  I  had  gone  on  horseback 
the  journey  must  have  occupied  me  still 
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longer,  for  I  took  a  direct  course  through 
piny  forests,  which  are  impassable  to  any 
but  foot-travellers.  I  spent  the  night  at 
his  house.  Tn  the  morning  a  trivial  cir- 
cumstance unfortunately  aroused  my  tem- 
per, which  I  have  never  subjected  to  good 
governance.  During  that  instant  of  irri- 
tability, I  made  a  remark  at  which  my 
uncle  conceived  deep,  and  as  it  seemed, 
irreconcilable  offense.  He  commanded 
me  to  leave  his  house,  and  even  with  a 
bitterness  of  tone  and  manner  which  I 
shall  never  forget,  cursed  my  departing 
steps.  Words  cannot  describe  what  I 
then  felt.  I,  myself,  though  the  events 
of  that  terrible  period  are  indelibly  imprint- 
ed upon  my  memory — I,  myself,  cannot 
now,  as  I  recall  that  scene,  recall  also  the 
convulsion  of  soul  and  body  which  attend- 
ed it  I  bounded  from  the  house.  That 
space  which  had  occupied  me  two  tedious 
days  was  now  traversed  in  one — and  so  tra- 
versed that  it  seemed  that  the  whole  jour- 
ney had  filled  no  longer  time  than  one 
throb  of  my  pulse  might  have  measured. 
Yet  in  that  day  what  a  deed  was  commit- 
ted !  My  uncle  denied  me  what  he  had 
promised,  the  means  which  alone  I  be- 
lieved were  needed  to  open  for  me  the  road 
to  wealth,  and  fame,  and  power.  Money 
— money,  I  wanted.  Could  not  money  be 
obtained  otherwise  than  from  my  uncle  ? 
Iso  good  angel  whispered  that  suggestion. 

"  Some  months  passed  away.  Your 
father,  Jessie,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  our  house,  happened  one  evening  to  be 
standing  alone  with  me  on  the  porch.  He 
said  to  me,  *  I  am  quite  uneasy,  Thomas, 
about  my  son  Frederick.  He  went  up 
the  country  a  week  ago  to  collect  some 
monev  which  was  due  me,  and  ouMit 
surely  to  have  been  back  by  this  time. 
That  road  passes  over  a  dreary  region,  and 
Walker's  fate  shows  how  easily  murder 
may  be  perpetrated. 

"  *0h,  sir,'  I  replied,  'you  have  httle 
cause  for  alarm.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
man  who  has  committed  one  murder  never 
can  have  the   daring  to  commit  another !' 

*'  He  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to 
my  remark,  but  continued,  *  I  wish  I  could 
send  word  to  him  not  to  travel  alone  on 
his  way  down.' 

"  We  were  on  the  porch  at  this  time  as 
I  have  told  you,  and  casting  my  eye  down 
the  road  I  saw  a  blue-topped  two-horse 


wagon  with  which  I  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted. *  There  is  Coward,'  I  said,  '  on 
his  way  up ;  you  can  send  word  by  him 
to  Frederick.' 

"  '  Never,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Rosse,  *  I 
would  sooner  trust  the  lamb  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  wolf,  than  confide  the  safety  of 
my  son  to  that  man.  If  Fred  now  only 
had  with  him  a  devoted  friend  like  you' — 
These  words  were  daggers  ;  what  else  he 
said  I  knew  not. 

"  Coward  had  fed  his  horses  by  the 
stable,  and  was  walking  restlessly  around 
the  house.  I  watched  him  closely,  for  it 
was  too  probable  that  my  fate  was  in  his 
hand.  He  walked  into  the  orchard,  and 
the  cedar  hedge  concealed  him  from  my 
view.  I  snatched  a  plate  out  of  the  kitch- 
en and  also  went  into  the  orchard  to  gath- 
er apples  for  supper !  I  saw  him  step 
over  the  well,  indifferently,  and  without 
giving  it  any  glance  of  recognition.  This 
was  a  great  relief.  It  was  possible  that 
althouQ[h  he  must  hcive  discovered  the 
carpet-bag  behind  the  chest  while  I  slept, 
he  mio-ht  not  have  observed  me  hidino-  it 
afterwards.  Coward  had  nearly  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  orchard  before  he 
noticed  that  I  was  following  him.  When 
he  did  so,  he  turned  immediately  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  me.  I  was  not  prepared 
for  this,  and  stupidly  awaited  him,  without 
knowing  what  to  do  or  say. 

"  He  approached,  and,  after  casting  a 
stealthy  glance  around  to  be  certain  that 
no  one  else  was  within  hearing,  inquired 
what  I  thought  of  Walker's  murder. 

"  I  was  dreadfully  startled,  but  had 
sufficient  composure  to  answer,  '  What 
should  I  think  of  it  ?' 

"  He  repeated  the  words  after  me,  *  Yes, 
what  should  you  think  of  it  ?  The  man's 
dead,  now,  and  so  thousands  of  other 
folks  have  died.  N^o  man  dies  till  his 
time  comes,  and  I  don't  see  what  great  odds 
it  makes  then  whether  he  gets  his  death 
by  knife  or  by  fever.' 

"  You  have  seen  this  man  Coward, 
Jessie,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  with 
his  tangled,  snaky,  jet-black  hair,  and  his 
glowing  eye,  and  hideous  roughness  of 
feature,  he  looks  like  a  fiend.  Most 
people  dislike  him — you  no  doubt  dislike 
him  ;  but  I  tell  you  that  if  hating  him  were 
a  sign  of  innocence,  no  seraph  in  heaven 
would  be  purer  than  I.     He  was  spread- 
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ing  his  toils  around  me,  and  I'had  no  power 
to  escajje.  Drops  of  sweat  burst  from  my 
forehead  as  I  answered  him;  had  I  been 
at  the  bar  of  justice,  I  could  not  have 
suffered  more  terrible  agony. 

"  Coward  sank  his  voice  to  a  whisper 
as  he  said — 'Do  you  know  what  became 
of  Walker's  carpet-bag  ?' 

"  He  doubtless  understood  the  agitation 
of  my  countenance  as  an  affirmative 
answer,  for  he  continued,  *  It  had  no  money 
in  it.' 

"  '  Ay,  it  had  no  money  it,'  I  echoed. 

'*  There  was  a  pause ;  Coward  broke  it, 
'  I  know  somethino^  about  the  man  who 
killed  him.' 

''  '  Do  you  ?'  said  I. 

"'Yes,'  he  rejoined,  'I  know  who  did 
it ;  but  it  would  not  be  right  to  tell  on  the 
poor  fellow,  would  it  ?' 

"  *  No,'  said  I,   '  it  would  not  be  right.' 

"  '  Besidfe,'  added  Coward,  *  if  betrayed, 
who  knows  but  he  might  be  able  to  pay 
the  person  back  who  should  do  it ;  he  who 
has  used  a  knife  once  can  use  it  again, 
can't  he  V 

*'*Yes,  that  he  can,'  I  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud,  fierce  tone.  He  was  a  little  startled 
at  this,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
separate  and  go  to  the  house.  I  assented. 
As  he  turned  away,  he  said  significantly — 
*  Mum's  the  word,  you  know.' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  answered,  '  Mum's  the  word.' 

"  The  account  of  this  conversation, 
Jessie,  must  seem  to  you  very  incoherent, 
but  the  conversation  itself  was  no  less  so. 
Indeed,  I  believe  I  have  given  it  to  you 
word  for  word. 

"  When  I  returned  to  the  house,  whom 
do  you  think  I  met  there  ?  Your  brother. 
And  not  only  had  he  returned,  but  he 
brought  intelligence  that  my  uncle  had 
been  taken  very  ill,  and  had  expressed  an 
urgent  desire  to  see  my  father  and  me. 

*'  The  whole  family  were  at  once  thrown 
into  the  bustle  of  preparation.  My 
father's  age  and  feebleness  required  that 
we  should  go  on  horseback,  even  though 
it  v/as  thus  rendered  necessary  to  take 
the  more  circuitous  route. 

"  Our  first  stopping-place  was  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  and  notwithstanding  we 
set  out  quite  early  in  the  day,  we  rode  so 
slowly  that  sunset  caught  us  when  we  liad 
still  some  four  miles  to  travel.  We  had 
reached  a  high  ridge  of  red  earth.     Below, 


a  magnificent  prospect  was  extended  be- 
fore us,  and  westwardly  we  could  see  the 
farm-houses  dotting  the  mountain  side. 
Since  the  fatal  eighth  of  June,  I  have 
never  enjoyed  anything  hke  tranquillity  of 
mind  except  at  that  moment.  The  still- 
ness of  the  dusky  twilight,  the  vast  ex- 
panse to  the  eastward,  and  the  dreary 
yet  solemn  desolation  that  reigned  im- 
mediately around,  affected  me  with  inde- 
scribable emotions.  At  that  instant,  I  be- 
lieve, I  could  even  have  prayed. 

"  My  father  spoke  :  *  So  this  is  the  place 
where  Walker  was  murdered.' 

"  I  started,  and  a  chill  of  horror  struck 
through  my  breast.  It  was  even  so.  There, 
to  my  left  hand,  was  an  old  ruinous  stable. 
Behind  that  stable  the  bloody  corpse  had 
been  found,  and  yet  the  whole  place 
seemed  strange — so  completely  had  pas- 
sion blinded  me  when  I  last  gazed  upon 
that  scene. 

" '  In  your  other  journey  to  your  uncle's, 
you  did  not  cross  the  ridge  here,  did 
you?'  The  inquiry  was  made  by  my 
father. 

"  '  No,  sir,'  I  answered  ;  '  I  went  up 
yonder,  by  the  valley  of  the  Coldstone 
Creek,  which  must  be  at  least  a  mile  south 
of  this.'  I  did  not  tell  what  course  I  pur- 
sued on  my  return.  Could  I  indeed,  if 
I  had  tried,  have  traced  out  the  path 
which  I  followed  in  that  delirious  flight  ? 
My  faithless  memory  was  able  to  recognize 
this  spot,  for  a  deed  had  been  done  which 
marked  it  too  well,  but  what  circumstance 
could  recall  any  other  spot  ?  There  was 
one  such  circumstance  which  I  should 
have  mentioned  before  ;  but  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  I  am  unable  to  give  a  well- 
connected  account.  I  brought  home  (as 
I  told  you)  the  torn  carpet-bag  of  Vv^alk- 
er's,  but  I  brought  only  that  one,  what 
then  became  of  mine  ?  I  had  tormented 
myself  vainly  in  the  effort  to  remember. 
There  was  a  fine  spring  some  miles  west 
of  the  red  ridge,  immediately  in  the  course 
which  I  pursued  in  going  on  foot  to  my 
uncle's  ;  and  out  of  it  I  then  drunk.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  I  also  took  a  draught 
from  it  on  my  return.  In  that  case  I 
might  have  omitted  to  take  up  my  carpet- 
wallet  again.  After  much  reflection  I 
concluded  to  let  things  take  their  course. 
If  the  bag  were  found  and  recognized  as 
mine,  I   could   say  that  I  had  lost  it,  but 
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deemed  it  of  too  little  value  to  merit  in- 
quiry. How  easy  it  is,  after  committing  a 
great  crime,  to  reconcile  one's  conscience 
to  smaller  crimes  !  How  easy  to  lie  after 
doing  murder  !  If  I  did  not  leave  the 
bag  at  the  spring,  Coward  must  have 
picked  it  up  on  the  road  by  the  old  Carter 
stable,  and,  doubtless,  retains  it  in  his 
hands,  so  as  to  preserve  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence  against  me. 

*'  It  took  us  two  days  more  to  reach 
my  uncle's,  and  when  we  got  there  the 
house  was  no  longer  his,  but  mine.  The  old 
man  was  dead  and  had  made  me  his 
heir. 

"  Since  that  time  I  have  possessed 
riches  ;  whether  I  have  taken  pleasure  in 
them  or  not,  you  may  judge.  Metaphysi- 
cians and  preachers,  Jessie,  have  labored 
to  show  that  the  damned  may  be  punished 
with  no  corporeal  suffering,  and  yet  may 
endure  exquisite  torment,  I  believe  it. 
Any  error  that  we  commit,  if  found  to  be 
irreparabfe,  may  for  an  instant  inflict  upon 
us  mental  anguish  more  excruciating  than 
the  worst  bodily  pain.  Instead  of  an 
error,  suppose  a  crime  like  that  by  which 
I  am  now  oppressed,  and  you  have  the  in- 
tolerable anguish,  not  of  a  moment,  but  of 
eternity.  To  sever  the  thread  of  a  human 
life  is,  in  truth,  to  commit  a  mistake  beyond 
repair  !  There  is  a  circumstance,  however, 
about  this  matter,  Jessie,  which  I  have 
yet  reason  enough  left  to  perceive  and 
wonder  at.  I  have  been  religiously  educa- 
ted, Jessie  ;  from  childhood  I  have  listened 
with  reverential  attention  to  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel ;  and  more  than  all,  I  have 
had  before  me  the  daily  example  of  a 
pious  parent.  Would  you  not  suppose 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  impulse 
under  which  I  committed  the  act  I  did, 
my  strongest  feeling  now  would  be  re- 
morse on  account  of  the  dreadful  sin  ? 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  fact  is 
not  so.  I  am  ready  to  tear  away  my  hair, 
or  to  pluck  out  my  eyes ;  not,  however, 
because  I  have  violated  the  commands  of 
my  Maker,  but  merely  because  I  reproach 
myself  with  a  blunder.  I  stand  in  dread 
of  the  penalty  of  human  law,  not  of  divine  ; 
my  conscience  is  silent,  while  my  rational 
faculties  are  loud  in  rebuke." 

After  Thomas  Austin  thus  concluded 
his  narrative,  his  companion  and  he  con- 
tinued their  walk  in  silence.     About  ten 


minutes  had  elapsed,  when  Austin  said — 
"  So,  you  cannot  wonder  now,  Jessie,  that 
I  desired  to  relieve  you  of  my  presence 
and  my  love.  Imagine  that  I  had  deceived 
you,  and  we  had  been  wedded.  I  know 
too  well  that,  some  time  or  other,  a  m.ur- 
derer  must  be  discovered  and  drasfofed  to 
an  iofnominious  death  :  what  would  then 
become  of  his  wife  ?  Oh,  the  blow  must 
kill  her,  it  must  kill  her  !  That  would  be 
a  murder  indeed  ;  then  I  should  have  had 
cause  for  remorse.  But  what  may  I  not 
have  done  already  in  giving  you  this 
frightful  account?" 

Austin  turned  suddenly  and  gazed  for 
the  first  time  in  her  face,  to  read  the  impres- 
sion which  his  words  had  made.  He  found 
her  countenance  very  grave  and  thought- 
ful, yet  it  did  not  exhibit  the  overwhelm- 
ing grief  which  he  expected  to  see. 

Jessie  spoke,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
uttering  vain  exclamations.  "  You  think 
this  huckster.  Coward,  knows  all  about  the 
killing  of  Walker,  do  you  not  ?" 

''  Certainly,  I  cannot  doubt  it." 

"  Have  you  met  him  since  the  day  when 
that  conversation  in  the  orchard  took 
place,  and  especially  since  your  possession 
of  your  uncle's  property  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  many  times." 

*'  Has  he  ever  shown  any  disposition  to 
extort  money  from  you  ?" 

*'  So  far  from  it,  that  I  think  he  rather 
assumes  an  air  of  timidity  and  obsequious- 
ness." 

"  You  have  said,  Thomas,  that  you 
killed  the  drover  ;  how  did  you  do  it  ?" 

*'  Vv^hy,  have  you  never  heard,  Jessie, 
that  he  was  stabbed  ?'' 

*'  What  weapon  did  you  do  it  with  ?" 

Austin  seemed  astounded  at  the  com- 
posure with  which  she  put  these  interroga- 
tories, and  it  was  some  seconds  before  he 
answered  :  "■  The  man  was  stabbed  witli 
his  own  knife.  Dick  Smith  found  it  lying 
by  him,  and  his  wife  recognized  it." 

"  On  what  part  of  his  person  did  you 
find  his  knife  ?" 

"  Oh,  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat, 
to  be  sure  ;  who  ever  carried  a  dirk  any 
where  else?" 

"  But  how  did  you  get  it  from  there 
whilst  he  was  walkino;  alonof  ?" 

"  I  could  not  have  done  it  while  he  was 
walking  ;  he  was  knocked  down  before  he 
was  stabbed." 
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"  What  did  you  knock  him  down  with  ?" 

'*  I  do  not  know." 

*'  You  do  not  know  ?" 

**  I  mean,  I  do  not  remember.  I  really 
believe  I  was  half-delirious  all  that  day." 

Again  they  walked  on  in  silence,  though 
now  they  were  proceeding  in  a  homeward 
direction. 

Austin  at  last  became  impatient.  "  Tell 
me,  Jessie,  what  you  think  about  it  all  ? 
Spare  me  not,  for  you  cannot  speak  worse 
of  me  than  I  deserve." 

**  Well,  Thomas,  I  think  the  drover  was 
killed  by  this  man  Coward." 

"How  can  that  be?"  cried  Austin; 
"  did  not  I  kill  Walker  ?" 

**  Circumstances  certainly  have  led  you 
to  imagine  that  you  killed  him — but  I 
believe  it  was  Coward  who  really  com- 
mitted the  act." 

"  But,  Jessie,  can  you  disbelieve  my 
assertion  ;  and  is  this  such  an  excellent 
deed  that  I  should  seek  to  bear  off  the 
credit  of  it  undeservedly  ?  Or  do  you 
think  I  have  been  giving  you  a  madman's 
rhapsody  ?" 

"  Dear  Thomas,  listen  to  me — you  have 
yourself  said  that  you  returned  from  your 
uncle's  in  almost  the  unconsciousness  of 
delirium.  You  cannot  give  any  connected 
account  of  the  events  of  that  day  ;  when 
you  afterwards  visited  the  spot  where  the 
man  was  killed,  the  whole  scene  appeared 
unfamiliar ;  you  cannot  tell  me  a  single 
circumstance  of  the  murder  which  is  not 
also  known  to  the  coroner,  to  his  jury, 
and  to  the  whole  county.  On  the  other 
hand,  Coward,  who  undoubtedly  passed 
by  the  spot  about  the  time  of  the  murder, 
and  who  is  a  man  of  suspicious  habits  and 
bad  reputation,  exhibits  the  demeanor  of 
a  culprit  who  believes  you  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  his  guilt." 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  though,"  said  Aus- 
tin, **  how  I  came  to  bring  home  Walker's 
carpet-bag  instead  of  mine  ?" 

"  There  is  indeed  a  mystery  here," 
replied  Jessie,  "  which  I  cannot  as  yet 
penetrate — but  this  is  what  I  will  do, 
Thomas.  In  some  way  or  other  I  will 
manage  to  see  this  Walter  Coward  when 
no  third  person  is  by,  and  if  I  charge  him 
with  the  murder,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  he  will  confess  having  done 
it." 

Austin  at   the    mention   of    this   plan 


evinced  great  consternation.  So  intense 
was  the  affright  exhibited  in  his  face  that 
even  the  firm  nerves  of  his  companion 
were  shaken  by  the  spectacle.  The  figure 
of  the  horror-stricken  Sir  Trevisan,  after 
he  had  escaped  from  the  den  of  Despair 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  is  hardly  an 
exaggerated  representation  of  Austin's 
appearance  at  this  moment.  His  cheeks 
were  hollow  and  ghastly  pale ;  his  lip 
was  pinched,  and  his  chin  sharpened,  as  of 
one  in  mortal  sickness  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed 
and  glaring :  and  his  whole  shrunken 
body  leaned  forward  in  the  agony  of  sup- 
plication. 

*'  Oh,  say  nothing  to  him,  Jessie  ! — 
provoke  him  not  or  I  am  lost.  Remem- 
ber that  my  life  hangs  on  the  breath  of 
his  mouth.  Oh,  dear  Jessie,  dear  Jessie, 
do  have  pity  on  me  !" 

Was  this,  thought  Jessie,  the  stalwart, 
stout-hearted  youth  of  a  year  ago  ?  How 
great  the  change ! 

His  nervous  entreaties,  many  times 
reiterated,  compelled  her  to  promise  the 
rehnquishment  of  her  scheme.  They 
walked  homewards.  She  was  able  to  say 
little  on  the  way,  and  would  have  yielded 
to  the  feeling  which  prompted  her  to  say 
nothing,  had  not  her  loving  heart  for- 
bade silence  when  it  was  possible  that 
words  might  administer  comfort  and  sup- 
port. 

Some  weeks  passed  away — weeks  of 
despondency  and  dread  to  Austin,  of  sad 
and  anxious  perplexity  to  Jessie.  During 
that  painful  walk  in  the  pines,  a  labyrinth 
seemed  to  spring  up  around  her  as  if  by 
magic.  Her  trusting  nature  had  seized 
upon  what  she  thought  might  be  a  clue 
to  the  fresh  air  without,  but  now  as  she  each 
day  revolved  the  narrative  of  Austin  in 
her  mind,  doubts  arose  which  she  could 
not  quell.  If  in  truth  the  drover  had  been 
slain  by  his  hand,  (which  she  still  hoped 
w^as  only  the  dream  of  an  excited  fancy) 
she  was  confident  that  his  head  and  heart 
had  never  assented  to  the  act — that  it  was 
done  in  a  delirium  which  took  away  both 
consciousness  and  responsibility.  Yet 
placing  the  matter  even  in  this  light,  it  was 
horrible  to  reflect  that  he,  upon  whom  her 
heart  rested  all  its  affections,  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  homicide. 

The  scene  received  still  another  change. 
Mike  Burrows,  a  free  black  lad  of  sixteen, 
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had  been  detected  with  a  pocket-book  which 
was  known  to  have  belonged  to  Walker. 
This   boy  had  very  frequently  been  em- 
ployed by  the  drover  to  assist  him  in  driv- 
ing his  beeves.     He  accompanied  him  on 
his  last,  fatal  trip,  but  in  returning  home 
had   started    in    advance    of   his   master. 
Mike  accounted  for  his  possession  of  the 
pocket-book  by  saying  that  Mr.  Walker 
gave  it  to   him  before  they  separated  to 
come  back.     The   boy  admitted   that  he 
had    kept   it  concealed   for  more  than  a 
year,  but  earnestly  protested  that  he  did 
so  only  from   an  apprehension   of   being 
suspected  of  theft.       His   story   was  not 
believed.     No  storekeeper  could  be  found 
in  the  town  who  recollected  having  sold 
Walker  a  pocket-book    about   that  time, 
and  it  was  very  improbable  that  he  would 
have  given  away  his  old  one  without  sup- 
plying  its    place    with    another.       Many 
more    suspicious    facts   were    discovered, 
which  together  made  up  a  strong  chain  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  He  was  arrested  ; 
the  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill  against 
him  ;  and  so  generally  was  the  community 
satisfied  of  his  guilt,  that  there  was  little 
doubt  what  the  issue   of   his  trial  must 
be. 

This  intelligence  made  Austin  in  some 
measure  himself  again.  The  unmanly 
dread  which  for  a  time  had  stifled  every 
generous  sentiment,  was  now  shaken  ofi'. 
He  could  not  see  the  penalty  of  his  own 
act  visited  upon  another.  His  resolution 
was  formed  ;  he  would  deliver  himself  up 
to  justice  and  confess  his  crime.  Jessie 
Rosse  in  vain  remonstrated.  His  deter- 
mination, he  said,  restored  him  the  tran- 
quillity of  which  he  had  long  been  deprived, 
and  his  purpose  was  fixed  to  adhere  to  it. 
She  urged  the  possibility  that  the  mur- 
der was  not  committed  by  him. 

He  hstened  for  a  while  with  an  air  of 
incredulity,  and  then  replied — "  Well,  dear 
Jessie,  suppose  that  I  am  innocent ;  legal 
investigation  cannot  fail  to  make  the  fact 
evident." 

*'  Does  it,"  said  she,  "  make  poor  Mike 
Burrows'  innocence  evident  ?  No,  Thomas, 
your  own  confession  will  be  regarded  as 
estabhshing  your  guilt.  You  think  it  sin- 
ful that  any  other  person  should  be  put 
to  death  unjustly  ; — can  you  be  justifia- 
ble in  causing  your  own  execution  for  a 
crime  which  you  have  not  committed  ?" 


Austin  was  staggered  for  an  instant, 
but  his  answer  was  firm  and  decided — 
*'  This  poor  boy  is  certainly  innocent ;  it 
is  too  probable  that  I  am  not :  hence  it  is 
just  and  right  to  save  his  life  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  own. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  his  companion, 
"  you  can  now  have  no  objection  to  my 
seeing  Walter  Coward." 

"It  will  be  useless,"  replied  Austin, 
"but  I  care  not  for  your  seeing  him.  Yet 
stay,  if  he  should  possibly  be  guilty  of 
Walker's  death,  his  desperation  at  being 
discovered  might  provoke  him  to  further 
bloodshed — your  life  may  be  taken  by  the 
ruffian.  The  thought  is  honit|le.  Jessie, 
you  must  not  see  him." 

"  But,  Thomas,  you  are  confident  that 
you  yourself  slew  the  man." 
Austin  here  nodded  assent. 
She  continued  :  "  May  it  not  be  that  if 
he  saw  you  do  it,  he  could  give  important 
testimony  to  establish  tlie  fact  that  you 
did  it  in  the  frenzy  of  delirium  ?  Do  not, 
I  pray  you,  forbid  me  to  see  him — I  will 
guard  against  any  such  consequence  as  you 
apprehend." 

Austin  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  prom- 
ising besides  not  to  deliver  himself  up 
without  further  consultation  with  her. 

Some  days  of  great  distress  for  the  poor 
girl  now  ensued.  The  marketraan  made 
his  usual  trips  up  and  down  the  road,  but 
she  felt  an  extreme  reluctance  to  have  the 
interview  which  she  had  so  long  meditated. 
On  that  interview  her  last  hope  depended. 
If  it  failed  to  answer  her  expectations 
(and  her  confidence  that  it  would  daily 
diminished)  the  fate  of  Thomas  Austin 
was  sealed.  The  man  Avas  probably  .a 
hardened,  wary  villain.  The  conscience  up- 
on which  she  sought  to  operate  might  have 
been  seared  into  callousness  by  a  long 
succession  of  crimes,  and  what  chance 
was  there  that  she,  a  weak  timid  girl, 
would  be  able  to  subdue  the  iron  energies 
of  such  a  soul  ?  Of  Austin,  it  was  possi- 
ble that  Coward  might  stand  in  dread, 
but  how  could  she  make  him  tremble  ? 

A  plan  occurred  to  her.  She  alter- 
nately adopted  and  rejected  it  a  hun- 
dred times  :  finally,  her  mind  was  fully 
made  up  to  try  it.  It  Avas  attended  with 
much  diflSculty,  and  by  many  circum- 
stances which  miofht  well  daunt  a  deli- 
cately  nurtured  female  more  than  the  dif- 
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ficulty.  Danger,  too,  tliere  was  in  it — but 
upon  this  she  did  not  besfcow  a  thought, 
and  all  other  considerations  gave  way  be- 
fore the  earnest  zeal  of  love. 

Coward  was  to  stop  overnight  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  not  now  his  cus- 
tom indeed  to  put  up  at  the  public  house 
of  old  Mr.  Austin,  but  the  less  respectable 
wagon  stand  which  he  preferred,  was 
only  a  mile  distant.  Jessie,  having  arrang- 
ed her  plan,  sought  out  her  lover. 

"  Thomas,"  she  said,  "  I  want  you  to 
give  a  note  to  Coward  for  me.  Shp  it 
into  his  hand  quietl}^  and  say  not  a  word 
to  him.     Will  you  do  all  this  ?" 

"Cheerfully,"  replied  Austin,  *'I  am 
glad  to  see  you  choose  anything  in  prefer- 
ence to  meeting  him  personally  yourself." 

The  note  was  sealed,  and  addressed  to 
"  Mr.  Walter  Coward."  It  w^as  delivered 
by  Austin  safely  and  in  silence,  and  the 
marketman,  hastily  burying  it  in  his  pocket, 
proceeded  on  his  way.  No  sooner  had  he 
gone  over  the  hill  which  took  him  out  of 
sight  of  the  house,  than  he  drew  forth  the 
note  and  perused  it  eagerly.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  a  large,  bold  hand,  which  might 
easily  liave  been  mistaken  for  Thomas 
Austin's,  and  ran  thus  : 

"  I  want  you  to  meet  me  alone  at 
twelve  o'clock  to-night,  near  the  old  char- 
coal-pit above  the  Willow  Spring.  T.  A." 

Mr.  Rosse  was  accustomed  to  retire 
early  in  the  evening,  and  by  eleven  the 
vv^hole  family  was  sunk  in  repose.  It  was 
Jessie's  aim  to  appear  to  the  marketman 
as  Thomas  Austin.  There  was  some  dif- 
ference in  height  and  great  difference  in 
breadth  of  figure,  but  the  darkness  of 
the  nio'ht,  she  trusted,  would  effect 
much.  Clad  in  a  suit  of  her  brother 
Frederick's,  and  wearing  his  hat,  she 
stopped  before  her  glass  to  observe  the 
transformation.  Her  appearance  startled 
her.  Having  extinguished  the  light,  she 
glided  softly  through  the  house.  As  she 
groped  her  way  along  the  hall,  her  hand 
touched  her  father's  cane  ;  she  raised  it  and 
carried  it  with  her,  a  far  weaker  defense  how- 
ever than  her  own  courageous  innocence. 

The  Avatch-dog,  thanks  to  her  precau- 
tion, was  chained  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  building,  and  she  crept  into  the  woods 
in  a  stillness  unbroken  even  by  the  cry  of 
the  whip-poor-will  or  the  owl.  An  unex- 
pected obstacle  met  her.     The  spot  which 


had  been  desimiated  for  the  meeting:  was 
only  half  a  mile  distant,  and  by  daylight 
every  foot  of  the  intervening  space  was 
familiar  to  her.  She  would  even  have  un- 
dertaken to  find  her  way  thither  blind- 
fold. But  now  she  was  frightened 
to  find  how  completely  the  gloom  of 
the  night  disguised  the  most  familiar  ob- 
jects. It  was  her  intention  to  have  struck 
directly  through  a  thick  belt  of  chesnut 
and  pine.  There  was  no  road  at  all  in  that 
direction,  and  no  path  that  was  discernible. 

She  hesitated.  The  danger  of  getting 
lost  was  obvious  ;  even  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  was  to  be  guarded  against. 
She  could  easily  find  her  way  to  Mr.  Aus- 
tin's orchard,  and  from  there  a  plain  path 
led  directly  to  the  Willow  Spring.  The 
route  was  circuitous,  but  she  resolved  to 
follow  it. 

The  spring  was  at  length  reached,  and 
then,  after  ascending  a  pretty  steep  bank, 
she  stood  by  the  old  coal-pit. 

In  no  loud  voice,  yet  firmly,  she  called : 
"  Wat  Coward !" 

-  Here." 

The  answer  came  from  behind  her.  She 
turned  with  a  natural  agitation,  and  beheld 
the  tall,  gaunt  form  of  the  marketman. 
He  spoke  : 

''I've  tracked  you  from  the  orchard 
fence.  I  was  determined  there  should  be 
no  snap  game  played.  If  you  want  more 
witnesses  agin  me  they  don't  hide  their 
ears  around  this  pit." 

Jessie  shuddered  at  the  thought  that 
this  ruffian  had  been  dogging  her  footsteps 
for  half  a  mile.  She  answered  with  com- 
posure, however,  using  care  to  speak  as 
nearly  like  Austin  as  possible. 

"Well,  you  see  I  am  unaccompanied, 
and  may  know  from  this  that  I  am  free 
from  any  desire  for  your  hurt.  We  have 
no  listeners,  I  trust,  but  as  some  one  might 
come  along,  'tis  as  well  for  us  to  alter  our 
voices  as  much  as  we  can." 

"The  notion's  good  enough,"  said  Cow- 
ard, "  but  let's  talk  about  business.  What 
have  you  brought  me  out  here  for?" 

The  few  words  that  had  dropped  from 
the  man  satisfied  her  that  her  supposition 
of  his  guilt  was  well-founded,  but  there  was 
a  hardness  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  which 
made  her  fear  that  he  would  prove  insen- 
sible to  the  influences  which  she  designed 
bringing  to  bear.     It  was  an  article  of  her 
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faith,  however,  that  every  human  being 
has  a  conscience,  and  she  turned  herself 
resolutely  to  her  work.  In  answer  to 
Coward's  question  she  said  : 

"  Do  you  know  that  that  poor  boy,  Bur- 
rows, is  likely  to  be  hanged?" 

"  I  reckon  I  ought  to,"  was  his  gruff 
reply  ;  "  everybody  else  knows  it," 

"  And  are  you  pleased  at  it  ?" 

"  No,  I  aint.  To  be  sure  I  may  be  the 
safer,  but  I  don't  like  the  thoughts  of  it." 

**Mike  is  altogether  innocent,  then?" 
she  inquired. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  he  is,  and  it  is  wicked 
to  hang  a  body  for  what  he  didn't  do." 

**  Well,  Coward,  who  will  be  to  blame 
if  he  is  hunof  ?" 

*'  Why,  the  stupid  jury  to  be  sure. 
They  can  save  him,  and  no  one  else." 

*'  What,  is  there  no  one  else  that  can 
save  him  ?" 

Coward  paused,  and  though  the  dark- 
ness prevented  Jessie  from  discerning  the 
working  of  his  features,  she  doubted  not 
that  he  was  engaged  in  busy  reflection. 
After  the  interval  of  a  few  seconds,  he  an- 
swered in  a  slow,  unimpassioned  manner  : 

"  How  ?     I  don't  understand  you." 

Jessie  varied  the  interrogatory.  "  Do 
you  suppose  that  the  jury  would  bring  in 
a  verdict  against  Burrows,  if  they  knew 
that  another  person  killed  the  drover?" 

''  In  course  not." 

"  But  you  know.  Coward,  what  the  jury 
do  not  know ;  that  the  boy  is  guiltless." 

"  I  do  know  that  certain.  I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  didn't!" 

"  Then,"  said  Jessie,  gently,  "  will  not 
you  be  the  cause  of  Burrows'  death  ?  For 
you  could  save  him  if  you  would." 

"  Only  by  putting  my  own  head  in  the 
halter,  and  no  man's  bound  to  do  the  like 
of  that ;  I'd  see  the  nigger  swing  first." 

"  Ay,  but  Walter  Coward,  "leplied  Jes- 
sie, whose  spirit  was  now  thoroughly 
roused  up,  "  there  is  another  witness  be- 
sides you  who  can  save  the  boy's  life ; 
shall  he  too  be  silent,  and  join  in  murder- 
ing Burrows  ?" 

The  marketman's  agitation  was  evident ; 
he^  answered,  supphc'atingly :  ''  You  aint 
going  to  tell  on  me,  Mr.  Austin,  are  you?" 

*'  Think  for  yourself,"  said  our  disguised 
heroine,  "can  you  expect  or  ask  that  / 
should  take  on  my  conscience  the  death  of 
the  poor  lad  ?" 


Coward  suddenly  changed  his  man- 
mer.  *'  I  tell  you  what,  I'm  not  going  to 
be  fooled  with.  You've  opened  your 
lips  too  wide  this  time.  I  judge  they 
ought  to  be  shet  for  good.  I'm  beholden 
to  you  for  coming  out  to  this  lonesome 
place,  for  how  easy  it  is  to  put  tliat  in  you 
which  will  make  you  quiet  till  doomsday." 

"Man!"  cried  Jessie,  in  an  undaunted 
and  almost  contemptuous  tone.  "  You 
cannot  do  it !" 

"  I'll  show  you,"  said  Coward,  extend- 
ing his  arm  towards  her ;  "  now  say  what's 
to  keep  me  from  pulling  this  little  trig- 
ger." 

"  The  murder  which  you  have  already 
committed." 

"  How  does  that  hinder?"  he  inquired, 
in  a  tone  of  interest." 

"You  already  know,"  said  she,  "better 
than  I  can  tell  jou ;  have  you  felt  \evj 
happy  since  you  killed  Walker  ?  Would 
it  make  your  mind  easier  to  take  away 
another  life  ?" 

The  man  slowly  returned  the  pistol  to 
his  bosom,  saying  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  How 
is  it,  Austin,  that  you  know  what's  going  on 
in  my  heart  ?  Since  that  eighth  day  of 
June,  I've  had  no  peace  of  my  life." 

"  But,  Walter  Coward,  something  comes 
after  life." 

"You  needn't  tell  me  that,"  he  said; 
"  the  dead  has  come  back  to  let  me  know 
there's  a  judgment." 

"  If  you  feel  so  now,  wont  you  feel 
worse  after  Mike  Burrows  is  hanged?" 

"  I  can't  feel  worse." 

"  But  if,  instead,  you  should  save  the 
wretched  boy's  life,  would  you  not  feel 
better  r 

"  I  would,  I  would — it  is  true,  sir — I 
know  I  would.  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Aus- 
tin, for  talking  so  to  me — give  me  your 
hand  before  I  go." 

So  saying,  and  without  allowing  her 
time  for  thought,  he  seized  her  right  hand 
in  his.  He  dropped  it  instantly  however, 
exclaiming  in  an  agitated  tone,  "This  is 
not  Tom  Austin's  hand,  nor  his  voice. 
Good  heaven !  has  that  ghost  again — or 
is  it  an  angel  come  to  warn  me  ?" 

While  he  was  speaking,  Jessie  glided 
away  amongst  the  thick  pines.  He  stared 
in  the  direction  which  she  had  taken,  but 
showed  no  inclination  for  pursuit.  Her 
thoughts  were  all  occupied  with  the  scene 
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tliroiigli  wliich  she  had  just  passed,  but 
instinct  was  the  best  jruide  she  could 
have  had,  and  she  reached  home  by  the 
shortest  route  as  safely  as  she  left  it. 

The  next  day,  Jessie  learned  at  the 
dinner-table  that  Coward  had  delivered 
himself  up  to  a  magistrate,  and  had  con- 
fessed havino:  been  the  unassisted  murderer 
of  the  drover.  Not  long  after,  Thomas 
Austin  called  and  took  her  out  to  walk 
with  him.  After  they  had  gone  a  little 
distance,  he  told  her  that  Coward,  while 
on  his  way  to  the  magistrate's,  had  called 
by  and  put  into  his  hands  a  small  bundle 
and  a  letter.  This  letter  he  now  showed 
her.  It  read  as  follows  —  copying  the 
spelling  and  syntax : 

''Mr.  Thomas  Austen : 

Sir — Whether  it  was  you  that  talked 
with  me  last  night,  or  an  unearthly  being, 
is  too  much  for  me  to  say.  However,  it 
is  right  Mike  Burrows  should  not  die,  and 
I  would  rather  tell  on  myself  than  you 
should.  May  be  God  Almighty  may  have 
mercy  if  I  confess ;  but  how  can  I  look 
for  mercy  when  I  showed  none  to 
Walker  ?  I  don't  mean  to  tell  the  law- 
people  any  more  than  will  save  Mike,  that 
is,  that  I  did  the  cruel  act,  but  you,  Mr. 
Austen,  I  want  to  let  know  what  makes 
me  tell  anything. 

"  When  I  was  driving  my  waggon  down 
the  road  by  tlie  stable  on  Carter's  old 
field,  I  seed  Walker  ffoing;  on  slow  ahead 
of  me.  I  knew  he  had  sold  a  large  drove, 
and  the  devil  put  it  into  my  heart  to  take 
one  out  of  a  lot  of  axhelves  which  were  for 
market.  Walker  turned  his  head  to  look 
what  wao-rron  was  comino-  and  then  went 
on  unsuspecting.  As  soon  as  I  got  close 
I  fetched  him  a  knock  on  the  skull  at 
which  he  dropped  senseles.  I  then  car- 
ried him  around  the  stable  and  stuck  him 
with  his  own  knife.  But  it  seems  the  draw- 
ing of  blood  kind  of  brought  him  to,  and 
he  rises  half  up.  I  took  hold  of  the  carpet 
bag,  but  as  I  snatched  hard  the  old  rotten 
carpet  gives  wa}^  and  a  piece  was  left  in 
his  hand.  He  fell  back  right  off,  and  after 
mvinof  another  stab  to  make  him  safe  I 
rummaged  his  pockets,  but  found  nothing 
of  account.  The  carpet  bag  I  put  in  the 
waggon  to  serch  on  the  road.  Afterward 
Dick  Smith  scart  me  by  saying  Walker 
might  come  to  life  if  I  took  him  along  to 


his  home,  and  specially  when  he  propo- 
sitioned to  unload  the  waggon,  which 
would  have  shown  the  carpet  valeese 
plain.  Again  I  was  frightened  at  your 
house.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  was 
afeared  Smith  was  suspecting,  and  might 
serch  the  waa-o-on  in  the  nicrht  so  I  took 
the  travling  bag  in  the  big  room  rapped 
in  my  bed.  But  I  judged  (for  I  was  all 
in  an  agony  of  fears)  that  they  might 
look  about  me  while  I  slept.  Your  room 
was  next  I  knew,  and  they  said  you 
would'nt  be  home  till  the  day  after.  So 
when  no  folks  were  in  the  bio:  room  I 
crept  into  yours,  and  stuck  the  carpet 
bag  behind  a  chist.  In  the  mornin'  I 
woke  before  day.  My  horses  had  little 
rest,  but  I  didn't  care  for  that,  so  I  steps 
into  your  room,  and  felt  behind  the  chist 
till  I  got  hold  of  a  carpet-bag.  It  was  all 
dark,  and  there  were  other  waggoners 
sleeping,  like  I  had  been,  round  the  fire- 
place. Therefore  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and 
rolling  the  bed  clothes  roimd  the  bag, 
toated  them  off  to  my  waggon. 

"  I  hitched  up,  and  was  a  couple  of  miles 
on  my  way  when  I  thought  to  look  at  the 
carpet-bag,  and  was  dumfoundered  to  see 
that  I'd  got  the  wrong  one,  for  it  had  no 
tear  in  it.  I  thinks  a  little,  and  then  ties 
my  critters  to  a  tree  and  sets  off  back  on 
foot.  My  coat  was  big  and  covered  the 
valeese  well,  so  that  nobody  could  tell 
what  it  was.  Folks  were  at  breakfast 
when  I  got  to  the  house,  so  I  slipped  right 
into  your  room.  I  looks  behind  the  chist 
— no  bag  was  there.  I  was  ready  to 
drop  down.  Just  then  you  came  in,  and 
I  could  see  by  your  eye  you  knew  all 
about  it.  I  hardly  thought  what  I  was 
doing,  but  I  darsn't  leave  your  carpet- 
bag, (for  I  knew  then  it  was  yours,)  and 
hurried  back  with  it  to  the  waggon.  Sence 
then  I  have  never  had  an  instant  -when  I 
could  shet  my  eyes  in  peace.  I  was  cer- 
tain you  could  hang  me  with  a  word,  for  I 
wasn't  otherwise  liked  by  the  people.  If 
I  cleared  off,  something  told  me  they'd 
be  sure  to  follow  and  catch  me.  I  felt 
altogether  broken  up.  Every  child  that 
spoke  to  me  made  me  tremble.  This  was 
not  all.  Every  time  I  crossed  that  old 
field  on  the  ridge  by  night  or  by  day,  I 
met  Walker  just  as  he  looked  alive,  ex- 
cept that  the  blood  was  running  out  of  his 
breast.     He  would  frown,  and  make  as  if 
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to  push  me  away  with  his  hand.  At  last 
I  had  to  take  the  other  road  when  I  went 
up  so  high,  which  wasn't  often.  But  stay- 
ing away  did  no  good.  Everywhere  I 
heard  death-bells  ringing  in  my  ears,  and 
voices  whispering  about  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  torments  that  will  never  end. 
God  have  pity  on  me.  I  can  hardly  write, 
but  as  you,  or,  if  not  you,  the  goast  told 
me  last  night — that  poor  boy  mustn't  die 
for  nothino-. 

"  I  herewith  return  your  carpet-bag. 
Nothino^  is  taken  out,  but  that's  no  credit 
to  me.  If  I  hadn't  learnt  to  steal  first  I 
mightn't  ever  have  done  what  is  so  much 
worse.  I  heard  a  preacher  say  once  that 
no  one  is  so  bad  but  can  be  saved  providing 
he  repents  ;  but  how  can  a  cruel  murderer 
like  me  be  forgiven? 

**  I  am  greatly  beholden  for  your  good- 
ness in  not  giving  me  up  right  away  to 
the  gallows.  I  go  there  now  myself,  but 
I  know  it's  best.       Walter  Coward." 

Jessie,  as  she  returned  the  crumpled 
sheet  of  foolscap  to  Austin,  observed, 
"All  is  now  clear,  dear  Thomas,  and  I 
was  right." 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  I  thank  God  that 
in  his  mercy  he  has  kept  my  hands  clear 
of  blood.  May  the  same  awful  Being  give 
me  strength  to  restrain  hereafter  that  wild 
swell  of  passion  which  is  so  capable  of 
drowning  both  conscience  and  reason ! 
Yet,  Jessie,  does  it  not  seem  incredible 
that  I  should  have  labored  under  such  a 
delusion  ?" 

"  No,  Thomas  —  the  fact  is  indeed 
strange,  but  it  is  not  inexplicable.  You 
got  home  that  night  in  a  state  of  violent 
mental  agitation  ;  j^ou  were  awakened  out 
of  a  troubled  slumber  by  a  conversation  in 
the  adjoining  apartment ;  oppressed  though 
you  were  by  bodily  exhaustion,  as  well  as 
by  the  stupor  which  succeds  violent  emo- 
tion, your  senses  were  still  active ;  what 
you  heard  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
could  not  but  leave  a  strong  impression 
on  the  mind  ;  when  you  afterwards  fell 
asleep  it  was  probably  the  subject  of  your 
dreams ;  and  these  dreams  were  in  the 
morning  connected  with  actual  light  by  the 
discovery  of  the  drover's  carpet-bag  in 
the  place  where  you  laid  your  own.  Every 
circumstance  conspired  against  you.  No 
time  was  allowed  for  calm  reflection.    Hur- 


ried away  by  the  horror  of  the  situation, 
you  immediately  went  about  actions  which 
were  indisputably  real,  and  which  yet  it 
seemed  impossible  that  any  not  guilty  of 
murder  would  have  thought  of  perform- 
mcrr 

"  Your  head  is  clear,  dear  Jessie,'  an- 
swered Austin,  *'  and  the  explanation  you 
give  must  be  correct.  The  whole  of  that 
day,  after  I  left  my  uncle's,  was  passed  in 
such  distraction  that  when  I  tried  to  recall 
its  occurrences  it  seemed  but  a  blank.  It 
is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  bloody 
picture  of  the  murder,  whether  made  vivid 
by  a  dream,  or  only  the  natural  impression 
left  on  memory  by  the  conversation  be- 
tween your  father  and  Smith,  appeared  to 
my  disordered  mind  an  event  in  which  I 
had  been  personally  engaged.  But  how 
was  it  that  you  Avere  able  to  detect  so 
readily  the  real  state  of  the  case?" 

"I  cannot  recollect,"  said  Jessie,  "all 
the  minute  circumstances  in  your  account 
which  struck  me ;  but  I  had  one  great  first 
principle  which  led  unerringly  to  the  truth. 
I  knew  you,  Thomas,  and  that  knowledge 
made  me  confident  that  you  could  not 
have  committed  such  a  deed." 

Austin  mused  for  a  while  and  then  said  : 
"  There  was  only  one  thing  that  affected 
me  with  any  doubt,  and  that  was  the  ab- 
sence of  those  feelinP's  of  remorse  which  I 

o 

supposed  must  always  follow  the  shedding 
of  human  blood." 

"  And  now,"  returned  Jessie,  "  you  can 
see  from  this  letter  of  poor  Coward's,  the 
difference  between  the  murderer  in  imao-i- 
nation  and  the  murderer  in  reality.  Your 
excited  fancy  made  you  almost  as  sensible 
of  mere  afiVight  as  he  was,  but  it  is  the 
conscience  that  inflicts  the  keenest  torture." 

This  reference  to  the  paper  which  he 
had  in  his  hand  reminded  Austin  to  point 
out  to  Jessie  some  passages  in  it  which 
he  did  not  comprehend — particularly  the 
first  sentence.  Was  the  interview  there 
mentioned  a  mere  illusion,  like  the  visions 
which  the  marketman  thought  he  had 
seen  of  the  murdered  drover  ? 

Jessie  found  herself  compelled  to  give 
an  account  of  her  midnio-ht  conversation  at 
the  coal-pit. 

Austin  listened  with  admiration,  and 
felt  that  no  love  nor  kindness  on  his  part 
could  ever  be  an  equivalent  for  the  devoted 
service  of  that  intrepid  girl.     Yet  he  could 
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not  but  chide  her  gently  for  exposmg  her- 
self to  so  great  a  danger. 

They  walked  homeward  in  silence, 
though  not  sadly.  Austin  especially  had 
a'one  throuo-h  that  which  mio-ht  well  make 


o o 

him  grave  and  thoughtful.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  fearful  lesson  in  the  mystery  of 
the  human  soul. 

The  marketman,  at  his  own  request,  re- 
ceived the  frequent  visits  of  a  venerable 
clergyman,  and,  as  that  good  man  thought, 
evinced  marks  of  genuine  penitence  and 
faith.  That  something  of  superstition  was 
interminMed  with  his  best  sentiments, 
though  certainly  to  be  regretted,  is  scarcely 
a  subject  for  surprise.  He  underwent  the 
sentence  of  the  law  with  meekness  and 
contrition. 


Thomas  Austin  and  Jessie  have  been 
blessed  since  their  marriage  with  many 
happy  years.  He  has  at  times  thrown  off 
some  poetical  fragments  of  high  and  un- 
usual promise,  but  if  a  friend  urge  a  more 
entire  surrender  to  his  genius,  he  is  ac- 
customed to  say  that  experience  has 
taught  him  that  happiness  is  more  surely 
attained  by  the  laborious  exercises  of  the 
reason,  than  by  giving  the  reins  to  a  fervid 
imagination  and  an  impulsive  tempera- 
ment. It  is  observable  that  Jessie  always 
joins  in  the  praise  of  moderation  and  tran- 
quillity. The  very  few  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  events  of  the  memorable  eiarhth 
of  June  are  able  to  perceive  that  Austin 
has  peculiar  reason  for  his  caution. 
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PLAGIARISM: 


AN    APOLOGY    FOR    THE    LAST    COMER. 


There  are  those  who  affirm  that  all 
poetry  is  comprehended  in  Homer,  and  all 
philosophy  in  Aristotle.  We  might  submit 
to  the  dogma,  and  yet  maintain  that  later 
writers  may  deserve  both  pardon  and  com- 
mendation. Sunshine  is  doubtless  better  in 
itself  than  any  substitute,  but  if  the  vision  of 
this  twilight  age  have  become  too  feeble  to 
endure  the  blazing  splendors  of  the  luminary 
of  day,  '*  weary  travellers"  like  us  may 
surely  hail  without  displeasure  "  the  bor- 
rowed beams  of  moon  and  stars."  Thouo-h  it 
be  great  folly  in  men  not  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  best  lisfht,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  would  be  still  greater  folly  to  choose 
total  darkness. 

The  older  poets,  it  is  said,  are  neglected  ; 
we  admit  the  sad  truth  ;  but  what  then  ? 
Will  the  multitude  throw   aside  the  Cor-_ 
sair  and  take  up  Comus  at  our  suggestion  ? 
The    critic    who    places   himself    directly 
counter  to  popular  opinion,  will  spend  his 
breath  in  vain.     He  may  be  able,  indeed, 
now  and  then  to   cleave  down  a  young 
sprout  of  authorship,  and  so  accomplish  a 
little  by  way  of  prevention,  for  it  is  in 
human  nature  to  obey  prohibitions  less  re- 
luctantly than  positive  precepts,  probabl)^ 
because  experience  teaches  us  from  infancy 
that  we  are  much  more  likely  to  meet  evil 
things    in    this    world   than     good   ones. 
Assure  a  man  that  there  is  poison   in  the 
platter  and  he  will  cast  it  from  his  table  ; 
but  though  figs  freshly    plucked  from  the 
ti-ee  be  both  luscious  and  wholesome,  no 
persuasion  can  produce  a  relish  for  them 
in  a  person  with  whose  taste  they  do  not 
agree.       He   who  tells  men    what   they 
ought  not  to  read,  may  possibly  receive 
attention,   whilst  he  who  tells  them  what 
it   is  their    duty  to   read,  effects  nothing. 
The  few    remaining  true  lovers  of  olden 
song   seem    therefore  to  have   no  better 
resource  than  to  sit  down  under  the   wil- 
lows, and  weep  and  sigh  for  the  degeneracy 


of  the  times.     If  they  look  abroad,  it  is 
only  to  be  grieved  to  tlie  heart  by  the  re- 
flection that  a  dreary  dearth   is  spreading 
over  the  land.       The  grass  and  evergreen 
appear  to  be  withering,   and  those   living 
streams  that  might  iriigate  and  refreshen 
the  face  of  nature,   and   cause   even  the 
sand  to  shoot  forth  bud  and  blossom,  flow 
alonof  in    obscure  channels   unreo^arded,  if 
not  unknown.  Let  us  suppose  that  such  a 
sincere  worshipper  of  real  poetr}^  chances 
in  some  desponding  hour  to  take  into   his 
hand  a  volume   of  popular  poems.     It  is 
easy  to  imagine  him  languidly  turning  over 
the   leaves    and  sweeping  whole   stanzas 
at  each  careless  glance.     Let  it  be  that  he 
now  strikes  upon  a  passage  which  he  re- 
copiiizes    as    drawn    fi'om    some    favorite 
master,  perhaps  from  Milton,  or  Spenser, 
or    Chaucer.     He   at    once    ffives    it   the 
Gfreetinof  of  an  old  and   cherished  friend ; 
the  vacant  expression  flies   from  his  coun- 
tenance, and   sparkling  eye  and  animated 
gesture  testif}^  to  the  pleasure  which  thrills 
through  the  whole  man.     With  av/akened 
interest,  he   is  tempted   to  read  further, 
and   if    he     find    more   noble    borrowed 
thoughts,  each  additional  instance  increases 
his  gratification.     Does  he  think  of  chid- 
ing the  writer  of  the  book  as  a  plagiarist  ? 
Not  at  all,  but  instead  would  heap  thanks 
upon  him   for  his  efficient   service  in   the 
cause  of   the    Muses.     The     volume,   we 
have   said,  is  a   popular  one.     That  term 
which  grated  harshly  on  his  ear   before 
the  perusal  and  the  discovery,  sounds  now 
like  sweetest  music.     The  world,  become 
childish  in  its  love  of   novelty,   will  not 
look   at  the  Odyssey  or  the  Fairy  Queen  ; 
but  poetry   has  not  lost  its  charm,   and 
those    very    things    which    excited    the 
highest  admiration  in  the  first  readers  of 
any   of   the   great   works   of  genuis,    are 
found  to  be  even  yet  the  surest  elements 
of  popularity.  Good  taste  did  not  forsake 
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the  earth  with  Astreea.  Even  the  orio^hial 
portions  of  the  book  receive  a  share  of 
the  favorable  notice  of  our  enthusiast, 
for  he  cannot  beheve  the  setting  unworthy 
of  the  gems.  The  fragments  of  **  Poesy's 
most  precious  ore,"  from  the  first  the 
objects  of  his  reverential  affection,  seem,  as 
now  arranged,  to  possess  a  new  brilliancy 
— they  shine  ''  like  apples  of  gold  in  a 
picture  of  silver." 

A  reviewer  cannot,  of  course,  look  quite 
so  mildly  upon  a  poem  containing  borrow- 
ed treasures.  If  he  have  predetermined 
to  impale  it  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
readers,  his  joy  at  the  detection  of  the 
theft  is  no  doubt  equal  to  that  of  our 
kindly  fiiend  under  the  willow.  It  pro- 
ceeds, however,  from  a  different  motive. 
Plagiarist  is  a  term  of  dishonor,  and  every 
body  w^ho  has  felt  resentment,  knows  how 
great  is  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  give 
an  ill-name  to  the  dog  that  one  wishes  to 
lianc:.  Yet  the  reviewer  is  not  without 
the  feelin<xs  of  a  man.  He  cannot  with 
GC)mplacency  see  the  world  growing  worse, 
nor  can  he  altogether  refuse  his  good  will 
to  any  judicious  effort  to  arrest  such  a 
tendenc3\  In  a  surly  mood,  he  may  care 
little  for  the  mental  health  of  the  grown- 
up men  w^io  obstinately  reject  invaluable 
medicine  after  it  has  been  a  thousand  times 
shown  them  ;  but  does  not  the  welfare  of 
innocent,  unthinking,  helpless  childhood 
deserve  a  thought  ?  The  volumes  which 
are  daily  purchased  and  placed  on  the 
centre-table  or  the  familj^  book-shelf,  are 
the  objects  of  hearty,  though  unconscious 
study,  to  myriads  of  young  minds,  who, 
at  an  age  far  more  curious  and  susceptible 
than  any  other,  are  attracted  to  them  by 
leaded  print  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
modern  paper.  It  is  incumbent  on  us, 
therefore,  to  hesitate  before  endeavoring 
to  destroy  books  which,  under  the  guise  of 
novelty,  instill  into  a  public  that  refuses  to 
look  at  aught  but  what  is  new,  those 
strains  of  ancient  song — 

"  tbat  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  temper,  heroes  old  ; 
Nor  want  the  power  to  mitigate  and  suage 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and 
pain." 

Call  the  men  who  have  nourished  our 
own  or  our  ancestors'  infancy  with  such 
food  by  what    names  we  may — imitator 


and  plagiarist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or 
of  the  age  of  Anne,  or  of  the  age  of 
Augustus — we  must  nevertheless  acknow- 
ledge them  benefactors  of  their  race. 
Possibly  we  may  class  them  as  vassals  in 
the  literary  host ;  as  dim-sighted  spirits, 
who  cannot  look  upon  mountain  or  sea,  or  j 
starry  firmament,  except  in  the  pictures  " 
drawn  by  other  men.  Yet  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  value  of  the  service 
is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  quality 
of  him  who  renders  it ;  the  alms  of  the 
publican  may  save  from  starvation,  and 
the  Samaritan's  ointment  heal  the  bruised 
limb. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  a  universal  and 
unsparing  prosecution  of  the  charge  of 
plagiarism  is  demanded  by  any  regard  for 
the  honor  of  the  original  writers  whose 
works  have  been  drawn  upon  without 
acknowledgment.  Very  few  modern 
authors,  an  almost  inappreciable  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  number,  can  be  expect- 
ed to  attain  to  a  *'  life  beyond  life,"  and 
the  names  that  do  hereafter  win  a  place 
on  "  fame's  eternal  beadroU"  must  be  in- 
cribed  lower  on  the  column  than  those 
of  the  giants  of  old.  In  despite  of  re- 
form, innovation  and  progress,  the  right 
of  the  first-born  stands.  The  great  poets 
are  hfted  beyond  rivalry.  The  world  may 
cease  to  read  their  works,  but  it  will  never 
cease  to  esteem  them  worthy  of  being 
read. 

There  are  other  considerations  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  stigma  of 
plagiarism,  besides  being  followed  by  more 
obloquy  than  any  other,  is  capable  of  be- 
ing fastened  on  the  most  innocent.  Na- 
ture is  the  same  that  it  was  a^es  ao'o,  and 
is  suggestive  of  the  same  emotions.  The 
noble  beech  which  throws  its  drapery  over 
the  summer  stream  is  to  us,  as  to  all  who 
preceded  us,  an  image  of  quiet  beauty  and 
refreshment.  The  oak  that  still  rears  its 
rugged  trunk  to  heaven,  though  the  deso- 
lating  tempest  has  torn  away  the  branches 
which  were  its  ornament  and  pride,  repre- 
sents as  naturally  now  as  heretofore,  a 
strong,  heroic  spirit,  enduring  the  nearest 
and  most  afflictive  calamities  immovable 
and  unbent.  Man  and  the  w^orld  were 
adapted  to  each  other  at  the  beginning, 
and  century  after  century  has  loiled  by 
without  alterinfif  the  relation.  When  we 
behold  the  majestic  march  of  the  storm- 
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cloud,  when  our  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the 
hghtnings  which  play  around  it,  and  our 
ears  deafened  by  the  thunder  whose  rever- 
berations shake  the  steadfast  hills,  our 
breasts,  like  the  breasts  of  the  first  de- 
scendants of  Noah,  fail  not  to  swell  with 
awe.  When  at  another  time  we  look 
forth  just  as  the  last  beams  of  the  placid 
sun  shed  a  softened  glow  over  the  land- 
scape, and  Avatch  the  increasing  shadows 
of  the  stately  beeves  that  graze  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vale,"'^  or  follow  the  ewes 
and  skipping  lambs  as  by  many  a  path 
they  seek  the  less  humid  atmosphere  of 
the  summit ;  at  such  a  sight  gentle 
thoughts  steal  upon  the  mind,  passion  sub- 
sides, the  cares  and  labors  of  the  day  are 
forgotten,  and  we  too  turn  to  repose, 
grateful,  tranquil,  trusting.  It  is  the  poet's 
office  to  seize  these  fleeting  lessons  of 
nature,  and  to  fix  and  perpetuate  them  in 
verse.  But  he  must  catch  them  as  they 
spontaneously  arise,  not  having  recourse 
to  research  nor  to  painful  deduction.  He 
can  touch  the  hearts  of  other  men  only  by 
that  wherewith  his  own  heart  has  been 
touched.  He  paints  nature,  and  he  paints 
the  soul.  Both  nature  and  the  soul  are 
what  they  were  when  the  old  Chian  chant- 
ed his  rhapsodies,  and  when  an  Athenian 
audience  listened  breathless  to  the  Pro- 
metheus Desmotes  or  the  CEdipus  Tyran- 
nus.  Using  as  they  must  the  same  mate- 
rials, and  appealing  to  the  same  passions 
and  emotions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  co- 
incidences should  be  found  in  poets  of 
every  age.  Were  the  case  otherwise  po- 
etry would  not  be  what  is — the  common 
blessinof  of  all  mankind. 

The  charge  of  plagiarism  is  a  charge  of 
theft.  Our  venerable  Anglo-Saxon  law 
presumes  every  man  who  is  brought  be- 
fore its  tribunals  to  be  innocent  until  con- 
victed. The  critic  ouo^ht  not  to  be  less 
humane,  nor  less  just.  If  then  an  accused 
author  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  such  a 
presumption,  he  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  escape  than  we  are  in  many  instances 
apt  to  suppose.  Any  resemblance  to  an- 
other work  may  obviously  be  attributed  to 
either  one  of  three  causes.  Two  out  of 
this  trio  would  justify  the  seeming  pla- 
giarist.    First,  the   resemblance   may  be 


*  — "  in  reducta  valle  raugientium 
Prospectat  erraiites  greges." 
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owing  merely  to  a  faithful  adherence  to 
nature  on  the  part  of  both  writers.  If 
several  painters  represent  on  canvas  the 
same  landscape  or  cathedral,  or  make 
portraits  of  the  same  person,  no  one  is 
surprised  to  perceive  a  similarity  in  their 
productions.  Things  that  resemble  the 
same  thing  cannot  but  resemble  one  an- 
other. Secondly,  there  may  be  an  imita- 
tion which  is  undesigned,  and  of  which 
the  author  is  unconscious  and  of  course 
innocent ;  for  the  writings  of  the  poets 
contribute  like  other  objects  of  the  exter- 
nal world  to  fill  up  the  blank  mind  of  in- 
fancy. Many  a  man  every  day  calls  the 
opening  which  admits  light  into  the  room  a 
window,  who  yet  could  not  tell  for  his  life 
whether  it  was  nurse  Jane  or  his  mother 
who  taught  him  to  designate  that  object 
by  that  sound.  A  poetical  mind  receives 
impressions  as  readily  from  the  poetry  of 
description  as  from  the  poetry  of  nature. 

If  neither  of  these  enumerated  causes 
be  adequate  to  account  for  the  likeness 
under  consideration  —  and  only  in  this 
event — we  may  rightfully  refer  it  to  the 
last,  which  is  a  downright  intention  to 
imitate. 

Discarding  therefore,  as  contradictory  to 
all  justice,  the  notion  that  every  passage 
must  be  copied  from  any  previous  one 
which  it  may  happen  to  resemble,  let  us 
proceed  a  step  further  in  the  path  of  ju- 
dicial decorum.  Instead  of  distractinof 
our  judgment  by  a  vague  and  transient 
glance  at  a  large  number  of  passages 
which  we  suspect  to  be  stolen,  let  us  con- 
fine our  attention  for  a  while  to  some  one 
particular  image  or  sentiment,  and  decide, 
if  possible,  upon  the  ownership  of  that. 
It  happens  that  many  persons  in  describ- 
ing moral  firmness  have  used  the  same 
illustration.  So  far  there  is  nothing  by 
which  we  can  determine  very  positivel}'- 
which  of  the  three  possible  causes  this  cor- 
respondence is  owing  to.  Let  us  now 
seek  some  untutored  settler  of  the  back- 
woods who  never  read  a  sentence  in  his 
life,  and  ask  him  to  describe  an  individual 
of  known  inflexibility  of  character.  There 
are  ten  chances  to  one  that  the  answer 
will  be,  "  He's  stiff  as  a  rock.^'  Hence, 
there  is  evidently  no  occasion  to  go  back 
to  Homer  for  this  comparison.  Next, 
what  is  the  most  natural  illustration  of  the 
rush  of  an  army  in  battle  ?  Almost  every 
10 
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one's  mind  flies  instinctively  to  the  move- 
ment of  great  waters.  The  sohloquy  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  in  Shakspeare,  is  well 
known.  Scott,  who  is  as  good  a  repre- 
sentative as  can  be  found  of  the  inartificial, 
unfettered,  manly  spirit,  never,  perhaps, 
in  his  metrical  romances,  describes  a  bat- 
tle without  an  allusion  to  some  of  the 
forms  of  water.  Now  it  is  the  torrent 
dashing  down  the  linn,  now  the  vast  flood 
of  Orinoco  contending  with  the  ocean  it- 
self. The  steadfast  man,  it  has  been  seen, 
is  most  like  a  rock.  Place  him  in  battle, 
what  is  he  then  ?  Obviously  a  rock  beat- 
en by  the  surge.  But  water  is  not  the 
only  element  which  can  furnish  a  fitting 
image  of  a  vehement  assault.  The  wind 
is  equally  furious  and  impetuous,  and  pre- 
sents itself  still  oftener  to  our  notice. 

These  are  certainly  very  obvious  mate- 
rials for  a  comparison,  yet  Goldsmith  in 
using  them  has  subjected  himself  to  the 
rebuke  of  a  critic  of  much  acuteness  as 
well  as  extensive  reading ;  who,  however, 
quite  impartially  involves  Dryden  and  Vir- 
gil in  the  same  accusation.  No  small 
number  of  other  poets,  as  a  very  slight 
investigation  may  show,  stand  in  equally 
suspicious  circumstances. 

The  passage  in  the  Iliad  to  which  so 
many  succeeding  writers  are  thought  to 
be  indebted,  is  thus  put  in  English  by 
Pope  : 

"  As  some  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main, 
By  winds  assailed,  by  billows  beat  in  vain  ; 
Unmoved  it  hears  above  the  tempest  blow, 
And  sees  the   watery  mountains  break  be- 
low." 

As  this  is  a  matter  in  which  we  cannot 
be  too  accurate,  let  us  attend  to  another 
interpreter,  Cowper: 

"  As  some  vast  rock  beside  tlie  hoary  dee]i, 
The  stress  endures  of  many  a  hollow  wind, 
And  the  huge  billows  tumbling  at  his  base." 

Now  for  the  culprits.  The  bard  of 
Mantua  first  steps  forth  with  all  the  ease 
of  an  accomplished  courtier  : 

"  Ille  velut  riipes,  vastum  quae  prodit  in  jequor 
Obvia  ventorum  furlis,  expostaque  ponto, 
Vim  cunctam  atque  minas   perfert  coelique 

marisque, 
Ipsa  immota  manens." 


A  resemblance  certainly ;  what  have 
you  to  say  for  yourself,  Virgilius  Maro  ? 
The  poet,  gracefully  wrapping  his  toga 
about  him,  replies  in  a  tone  more  deferen- 
tial than  might  be  expected  from  Roman 
lips  :  ''  It  is  rather  hard,  my  friends,  to 
bring  me  into  court  for  lines  which  were 
given  to  the  world  against  my  will.  All 
over  the  inhabited  earth  it  is  known  that 
my  last  six  books  were  not" — 

"  Ah,  but,"  interrupts  the  judge,  who, 
for  the  nonce,  may  be  Minos  or  Rhada- 
manthus,  or,  perhaps.  Chief-justice  Jef- 
fries— "Ah,  but,  sir,"  says  the  judge, 
*'  have  you  the  assurance  to  declare  that 
you  intended  to  blot  out  Ihat  passage  ?" 

**The  'Ipsa  immota  manens,'"  mur- 
murs Virgil,  half  aloud,  "  does  come  in 
very  well,  I  must  say.  It  seems  to  stand 
up  boldly  when  one  reads  the  passage, 
like  the  rock  itself  I  meant  it  to  represent. 
I  don't  think  I  would  have  touched  that 
figure." 

The  judge,  not  seizing  the  point  of  his 
remark,  continued  :  "  In  those  books  which 
have  received  your  final  approval  are 
there  not  many  gross  imitations  ?  That 
descent  into  Hades  now,  where" — 

"  But,"  says  Virgil,  quickly,  ''  I  am  not 
indicted  for  anything  in  that  half  of  my 
poem,  nor  do  I  conceive  that  it  can  be  ex- 
actly proper." 

"How  sir!"  exclaims  the  judge,  now 
unmistakeably  Jeff'ries,  "  am  I  to  learn  my 
duty  from  you  ;  you  a  vile  heathen,  brought 
up  to  know  nothing  of  law  but  the  bab- 
ble of  your  wretched  praetors;  you,  who 
never  read  Bracton,  nor  Glanvil,  nor  Sir 
Edward  Coke  ?  Learn  manners,  sir,  before 
you  presume  to  open  your  lips  at  the  bar 
of  criticism  1" 

Our  honey-lipped  Virgil  plucks  up 
spiiit  enough  to  answer,  that  he  does  not 
deny  the  fact  of  the  imitation  in  the  lines 
cited,  but  would  justify  it.  ''  Imitation,  so 
far  from  being  a  cause  for  reproach,  is,  if 
properly  managed,  a  proof  of  the  highest 
excellence."  At  this  word  he  was  about 
to  release  his  right  arm  for  a  gesture,  but 
the  justice  cut  him  short. 

"Enough,  sir;  out  of  your  own  mouth 
you  stand  condemned.  Seek  a  remedy  in 
the  Court  of  Equity  if  you  choose  ;  but  for 
the  present,  at  least,  this  passage  is  expung- 
ed from  the  ^neid  and  from  the  minds  of 
all  mankind." 
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The  next  personage  that  appears  defies 
description.  He  is  a  Proteus  and  a  cha- 
meleon, all  in  one.  Sometimes  we  are  cer- 
tain we  behold  a  robust,  red-kneed  Gael ; 
again  he  seems  no  less  clearly  a  dapper 
Lowland  Scotchman,  with  cunning  enough 
to  fool  a  world,  but  with  too  httle  sense 
to  write  a  sonnet. 

"  As  roll  a  thousand  waves  to  the  rock,  so  Swa- 
ran's  host  came  on ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thou- 
sand waves,  so  Inisfail  met  Swaran." 

''  Plain  plagiarism  !"  shouts  Jeffries  ; 
"  Homer  to  the  life  i'  faith — only  the 
Ionian  has  a  Grecian  phalanx  in  the  place 
of  Inisfail,  and  for  Swaran,  the  whole  host 
of  Trojans  with  Hector  at  their  head." 

The  figure  attempts  reply,  but  he  ut- 
ters such  a  deafening  jumble  of  English, 
Gaelic,  and  what  not,  that  one  might  as 
well  listen  to  a  bricklayer  of  Babel.  Even 
Jeffries  claps  his  hands  to  his  ears,  and 
motions  to  the  Ossianic  bard  to  leave  the 
court. 

To  arraign  all  the  poets  who  have  given 
us  passages  more  or  less  resembling  that 
in  Homer,  would  be  a  wearisome,  if  not  an 
endless  task.  We  shall  refer  only  to  a  few. 
Shakspeare  has : 

"  May'st  thou  stick  in  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark  standing  every  flaw. 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee  !" 

Also : 

"Armed  to  the  proof;   as  mountains  are  for 
winds. 
That  shake  not  though  they  blow  perpetually." 

And: 

"  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general ; 
He  is  the  rock,  the    oak  not  to   be   wind- 
shaken." 

Critics  do  not  usually  suspect  Shak- 
speare of  poverty  of  imagination,  but  is  not 
the  evidence  irresistible,  that  in  this  case 
he  has  pulled  Homer's  simile  to  pieces, 
and  made  each  limb  pass  for  a  whole  one  ? 

The  following  is  from  Falconer's  Ship- 
wreck : 

"Like  some  strong  watchtower  nodding  o'er 
the  deep, 


Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep. 
Untamed  he  stood." 

Of  all  in  our  list  the  sailor-poet  may 
most  easily  be  pardoned  for  the  use  of  an 
illustration  taken  from  his  own  element, 
and  suggested  to  his  mind  at  every  coast 
which  he  approached.  We  presume  he 
had  never  read  the  10th  book  of  the  JEneid 
in  the  Latin,  yet  his  concluding  clause, 
"  Untamed  he  stood,"  is  remarkably  simi- 
lar, not  merely  in  sense,  but  in  the  fine 
rhythmical  effect  which  it  produces,  to  the 
concluding  clause  of  Virgil. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Telemachus,  the  only 
French  epic  : 

"  Je  le  voyois  semblable  a  un  rocher,  qui  sur 
le  sommet  d'une  montaofne  se  joue  de  la  fu- 
reur  des  vents,  et  laisse  epuiser  leur  rage  pen- 
dant qu'il  demeure  immobile." 

We  must  not  forget  Goldsmith : 

"  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

Cowper,  in  his  Ode  on  Indifference, 
gives  us : 

"  Some  Alpine  mountain  wrapt  in  snow 

Thus  braves  the  whirling  blast ; 
Eternal  winter  doomed  to  know. 

No  genial  spring  to  taste. 
Li  vain  warm  suns  their  influence  shed. 

The  zephyrs  sport  in  vain  ; 
He  rears  unchanged  his  barren  head, 

Whilst  beauty  decks  the  plain." 

The  meditative  remark  which  Scott  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  Robert  Bruce  is  not  very 
dissimilar : 

"  These  mighty  cliffs,  that  heave  on  high 
Their  naked  brows  to  middle  sky. 
Indifferent  to  the  sun  or  snow. 
Where  naught  can  fade  and  naught  can  blow, 
May  they  not  mark  a  monarch's  fate, 
Raised  high  'mid  storms  of  strife  and  state, 
Beyond  life's  lowlier  pleasures  placed. 
His  soul  a  rock,  his  heart  a  waste  ?" 

In  the  Task,  which,  like  the  Ode  on  In- 
difference, was  written  before  the  author's 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  we  have : 
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— "  The  savage  rock,  whose  hoary  head 
Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there. 
Greets  with   three   cheers   exulting.     At  his 

waist 
A  girdle  of  half-withered  shrubs  he  shows, 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die." 

As  this  is  no  image,  but  a  description  of 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  poetical  fea- 
tures in  nature,  the  critic  w^ould  be  cap- 
tious indeed  who  should  call  it  plagiaristic. 
Yet  is  it  not  still  more  unreasonable  to  al- 
low this  and  condemn  the  other  ?  Can  it 
be  wrong  to  use  materials  which  it  is  law- 
ful to  collect  ? 

Campbell  too,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
versifying  tribe,  could  see  rocks — whether 
the  rocks  of  the  Iliad  or  those  which  frown 
along  the  coast  of  Scotland,  we  presume 
not  to  decide : 

"  Types  of  a  race  who  shall  the  invader  scorn, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  round  their  shore." 

"  Be  strong  as  the  rock  of  the  ocean  that  stems 
A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  sea." 

But  we  must  not  weary  with  quotations. 
A  sufficient  number,  for  our  purpose,  of 
quasi-parallel  passages  has  been  given,  and 
if  more  should  be  demanded  we  probably 
need  not  look  further  than  to  the  authors 
already  referred  to ;  some  of  them  at  any 
rate,  as  Virgil,  Goldsmith,  and  Scott,  might 
easily  furnish  an  additional  quota.  "Who 
is  now  able  to  tell  us  which  of  these  pas- 
sages is  the  most  original — or  the  least  so  ? 

At  the  end  of  this  string  of  verses  we 
cannot  help  adding  a  sentence  from  a 
prose  writer,  who  for  the  exuberance  and 
unaffected  beauty  of  his  imagery  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  poet  that  ever  lived, 
be  he  ancient  or  modern. 

"  The  duty  of  a  Christian  is  easy  in  a  perse- 
cution, it  is  clear  under  a  tyranny,  it  is  evident 
in  despite  of  heresy,  it  is  one  in  the  midst  of 
schism,  it  is  determined  amongst  infinite  dis- 
putes ;  being  like  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  is 
beaten  with  the  tide,  and  washed  with  retiring 
waters,  and  encompassed  with  mists,  and  ap- 
pears in  several  figures,  but  it  always  dips  its 
foot  in  the  same  bottom,  and  remains  the  same 
in  calms  and  storms,  and  survives  the  revolu- 
tion of  ten  thousand  tides,  and  there  shall  dwell 
till  time  and  tide  shall  be  no  more." 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  famihar  with  the 


classics,  as  few  poets  have  been  familiar 
with  them,  yet  to  suppose  that  he  was  in- 
debted for  this  illustration  either  to  the 
Greek  or  to  the  Latin  epic,  would  be  an 
absurdity  scarcely  less  monstrous  than  to 
believe  that  he  derived  his  conception  of 
the  gospel-hero  whom  he  pictures  by  it ; 
from  the  bull-headed  Ajax,  or  the  heaven- 
defying  blasphemer  Mezentius. 

Still  another  personage,  however,  remains 
to  be  introduced.  He  enters  as  an  old  man, 
once  tall,  but  now  much  bent,  and  assists 
his  hesitating  steps  with  a  staff.  There 
are  many  things  about  him  different  from 
the  common.  His  garb  is  antique,  his 
features  stand  out  ruofo;ed  and  bold,  and 

"  His  snowy  locks  adown  his  shoulders  spread, 
As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  branches  of  an  oak  half  dead." 

Even  the  judge  seemed  struck  with  his 
venerable  appearance,  and  in  a  tone  which 
is  almost  mild  inquires — "  How  would 
you  describe  an  army  of  your  country- 
men receiving  the  fierce  attack  of  the 
enemy  ?  But  take  care  to  tell  us  in  Eng- 
lish, that  all  may  understand." 

The  old  man  falters  and  stammers,  as 
if  our  speech  were  not  familiar  to  him. 
Finally  his  answer,  which  if  uttered  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  conceived  would 
doubtless  have  been  verse,  comes  forth  in 
prose : 

"  They  stood  like  a  huge  and  lofty  rock,  which, 
on  the  border  of  the  hoary  sea,  awaits  alike 
the  quick  assault  of  whistling  winds  and — tar- 
dier onset — the  full-fed  billows  that  belch 
against  it." 

There  is  silence  in  court.  The  awful  lips 
of  the  judge  at  length  open — "Humph! 
Plagiary  is,  to  be  sure,  a  crying  sin  and 
shame,  but  you  have  proved  that  it  is 
capable  of  aggravation.  Fie,  Greybeard  ! 
So  you  must  attempt  to  hide  your  stolen 
rocks  under  the  sputter  of — ah,  'tis  too 
coarse  for  me  to  foul  my  lips  with  it. 
Belch,  indeed  !  Pray  where  did  you  get 
your  education  !  Perhaps  you  are  another 
Ossianic  impostor,  like  that  hideous  fellow 
of  M'Pherson's  who  was  in  here  this 
morning.  How  far-fetched  and  unnatural 
too,  as  well  as  gross,  is  your  image  !  You 
tried  to  conceal  your  theft  by  adding  a 
thought  which  could  not  but    be  original 
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because  so  unseemly ;  but  we  critics  here 
have  eyes  I  can  tell  you — and  sharp  ones 
too — ha  ! — ha  !  We  don't  let  everything 
pass  current,  be  assured.  But  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  that  nonsense  of  yours. 
Do  you  really  mean  to  represent  the 
waves  as  having  taken  too  hearty  a  meal, 
and  then  stepping  to  the  big  stone  to 
throw  up  their  doggish  vomit  against  its 
side  ?" 

The  figure  nods,  as  if  to  say,  "  Exactly 
so. 

**  What  is  your  name  ?"  cries  the 
judge. 

*'  I  have  been  called  Homeros." 

"  How  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  Beg  pardon 
—but  it  can't  be.  Homer's  blind — you 
don't  appear  so." 

"  My  eyes,"  the  bard  answers  gently, 
throwing  back  the  silvery  hair  from  his 
countenance,  "  were  no  better  at  infancy 
than  at  the  time  when  I  wandered  over 
the  isles  of  the  uEgean  Sea.  The  gods, 
if  they  deny  me  the  vision  of  ordinary 
men,  have  not  at  least  deprived  me  of  the 
appearance  of  one  who  possesses  sight." 

*'  But  if  you  were  born  blind,  how,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  could  you 
know  anything  about  rocks,  and  waves, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Pallas  didn't 
tell  you,  I  suppose." 

The  Father  of  Poetry  speaks  once  more, 
"Perhaps  I  am  only  dim-sighted:  men 
have  called  me  blind.  Adopt  any  opinion 
you  please — what  matters  it  ?"  And  the 
stately  phantom  vanished  from  the  hall. 

Any  one  who  may  take  the  trouble  to 
turn  to  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
will  find  that  neither  of  the  translators 
has  in  this  passage  approached  much 
nearer  to  Homer  than  to  Ossian.  That 
they  have  not  strayed  still  further  from 
the  path,  we  ought  it  seems  to  thank  Vir- 
gil, who,  though  aiming  only  at  an  imita- 
tion, fortunately  comes  tolerably  close  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Greek.  Pope  when  he 
wrote  evidently  had  Dryden's  translation 
of  Virgil  before  him,  and  Cowper,  untram- 
melled by  rhyme  and  of  such  vaunted 
fidelity,  follows  after  Pope.  Logicians 
have  a  term  for  the  fallacy  of  arguing  in  a 
circle,  but  what  name  shall  we  ixive  to  a 
circular  translation  ?  Ogilby  is  no  better 
than  Cowper,  and  Clarke's  Latin  version, 
which  professes  to  be  literal,  retains 
neither  the  soul  nor  the  body  of  the  pas- 


sage. It  is  a  truth  that  has  been  pro- 
claimed before,  but  which  yet  will  bear 
repetition,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
metaphors  of  Homer,  in  which  lie  his 
great  strength  and  beauty,  have  been,  by 
all  translators,  perversely  diluted  into  the 
vague  generality  of  abstract  terms.  Even 
the  dictionaries  are  not  to  be  trusted  when 
they  tell  us  what  the  signification  of  a 
particular  expression  is  as  it  occurs  in  one 
or  another  book  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey. 
It  is  necessary  for  each  person  who  would 
not  lose  the  greater  part  of  his  reward  for 
learning  Greek,  to  analyze  each  compound 
word  for  himself  and  go  back  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  primary  meaning.  The 
reader  has  observed  that  nearly  all  of  the 
writers  whom  we  have  cited,  translators 
and  those  that  are  not,  bear  at  least  as 
much  resemblance  to  each  other  as  the 
translators  do  to  Homer.  If  we  deter- 
mine to  pass  a  sweeping  sentence  against 
them  all,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  dis- 
cover what  author  it  is  whose  rifjhts  have 
been  infringed.  Whatever  plagiaiism  may 
have  been  committed.  Homer  at  all  events 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  sufferer. 

How  hard  is  the  lot  of  the  modern 
poet !  Genius,  which  never  leaves  its  sub- 
jects at  rest,  is  urging  him  onward  ;  but 
as  he  looks  around,  each  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Fame  seems  to  be  filled,  each 
laurel  chaplet  won.  A  maiden  knight,  he 
gallops  into  the  lists  when  the  tourna- 
ment is  over,  and  meets  but  the  greeting 
bestowed  on  the  laggard.  Every  giant 
has  been  quelled,  and  every  dragon  slain  ; 
and  the  festive  round-table,  spread  only 
for  heroes,  affords  him  no  place. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  art  of  criticism 
to  show  what  good  it  can  accomplish. 
The  high  spirit  of  the  bard — a  thing  in 
former  days  so  ungovernable  and  imperious 
— is  effectually  tamed.  In  despairing 
sadness,  he  surveys  the  scene  and  is  read}?- 
to  accept  teaching  and  guidance  from  any 
quarter.  Shall  he  be  directed  to  go  over 
the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  examine 
every  spot  in  order  that  he  may  avoid  all 
pre-occupied  ground  ?  Is  it  insisted  that 
his  purity  must  be  free  from  even  the 
appearance  of  imitation  ?  Are  his  first 
and  best  exertions  to  be  spent — not  in 
seeking  what  to  say — but  in  learning  what 
he  must  not  say  ?  Such  a  discipline 
would    cramp    and    enfeeble    the     most 
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vigorous  genius.  Instead  of  cherish- 
ing nervous  apprehensions,  the  young- 
poet  should  start  on  his  way  with  cour- 
ageous self-confidence.  Instead  of  bend- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  earth,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  following,  or  of  shun- 
ning the  foot-prints  of  others — he  should 
keep  his  glance  fixed  on  the  far-off, 
resplendent  peak  which;  he  is  striving  to 
attain.  To  hold  before  him  the  caution 
*'  beware  lest  you  trespass"  is  to  aggra- 
vate the  heaviest  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  is  laboring.  In  place  of  being 
eager  to  show  him  what  this  book  con- 
tains and  that  book  contains,  we  should 
perceive  that  it  is  his  misfortune  to  have 
too  much  of  this  kind  of  knowledge 
already.  The  poets  have  been  his  school 
exercises,  and  at  home  they  have  furnished 
his  most  delightful  relaxation.  That  very 
germ  of  enthusiasm  which  at  length 
prompts  him  to  be  himself  a  **  maker," 
induced  first  an  admiration  of  the  gorgeous 
works  of  others.  Much  that  is  thus 
devoured  to  appease  an  ardent  and  instinc- 
tive appetite  for  the  beautiful,  becomes 
incorporated  into  his  system.  At  a  later 
day  he  feels  a  ceaseless  current  of  thoughts 
gushing  up  in  his  soul,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  (as  some  one  has  expressed 
it)  to  distinguish  those  waters  which  come 
from  external  cisterns  from  those  of  which 
his  own  genius  is  the  fountain-head.  If 
he  go  now  to  writing  impulsively  and 
fearlessly,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  will 
write  much  that  has  seen  the  light  before  ; 
yet,  supposing  him  to  be  quickened  with  the 
true  poetic  inspiration,  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  his  production  will  be  homogeneous 
and  worthy  of  high  esteem.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  set  to  work  on  the  principle  of 
scrupulously  avoiding  all  imitation,  his 
poem  will  not  only  be  tame,  but  it  will  be 
unorimnal. 

Each  succeedino;  vear  is  lesseninor  the 
probability  of  any  great  poetical  effort, 
and  this  result  may  be  predicted  without 
havino-  recourse  to  such  causes  as  the 
increase  of  civilization,  the  prevalence  of 
luxury,  or  the  progress  of  science.  Time 
and  the  Press  sufficiently  account  for  the 
whole,  for  they  have  made  it  impossible 
that  any  one  can  now  write,  without  hav- 
ing first  read  a  great  deal  too  much.  Must 
we  then  conclude  that  originality  is  not 
hereafter  to  be  hoped  for  ?     Fortunately 


so  gloomy  an  inference  has  only  a  misap- 
prehension of  terms  to  support  it. 

Every  human  countenance  is  made  up 
of  like  features,  arranged  in  the  same  or- 
der. Brow,  nostrils,  chin,  and  cheek,  are 
possessed  by  all.  Yet  each  man  has  his 
own  face,  which  does  not  find  its  copy  in  a 
million.  To  preserve  his  identity  no  one 
need  wish  for  a  head  growing  beneath  his 
shoulder,  or  even  for  the  unarched  brow 
of  the  Wandering  Jew.  That  each  man 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
does  not  make  it  necessary  for  any  to  be 
monsters.  All  human  minds  likewise 
have  a  common  resemblance.  All  have 
the  same  faculties,  and  receive,  through 
the  same  external  organs,  the  same  sensa- 
tions. Finite  numbers  are  inadequate  to 
represent  the  countless  host  of  thoughts, 
yet  there  is  no  single  thought  which  a 
man  can  appropriate  and  call  his  own. 
There  is  no  sentiment  in  Homer,  however 
tender  or  heroic,  there  is  none  in  ^schy- 
lus,  however  sublime  and  grand,  which 
has  not  been  felt  by  merchants  who  have 
cast  up  ledgers  in  Wall  Street,  and  by 
savages  who  have  hunted  game  over  an 
American  or  a  Tartarean  desert.  Tyr- 
teeus  animating  the  valor  of  the  Spartan 
soldier,  and  those  Cambrian  bards  who 
impelled  their  countrymen  to  dash  so  furi- 
ously against  the  lances  of  the  Plantage- 
nets,  could  do  nothing  more  in  their  most 
fiery  lyrics  than  appeal  to  emotions  which 
already  existed  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who  heard  them.  There  is  no  principle 
therefore  upon  which  we  can  deny  the 
possibility  of  originality  in  any  subsequent 
author,  that  does  not  equally  exclude 
Hesiod  and  Homer.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  first  poet,  before  venturing  to  chant  a 
line,  had  set  his  wits  to  work  to  conceive 
thouo-hts  and  sentiments  which  should 
appear  as  uncommon  and  smgular  as  pos- 
sible. Suppose  he  had  represented  the 
sea  that  surged  and  boiled  and  hurled  its 
billows  upon  the  beach  with  deafening 
roar,  as  a  spectacle  apt  to  give  rise  to 
feelings  the  most  soft  and  gentle  and  piti- 
ful. Suppose  he  had  thought  proper  to 
select  the  moon,  floating  in  the  stillness  of 
a  summer  midnight  sky,  as  the  best  image 
of  a  man  whom  fierce  passions  were  goad- 
ing up  to  the  commission  of  a  deed  of  hor- 
ror. In  short,  suppose  he  had  understood 
it  to  be  his  duty,  in  everything  to  contra- 
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diet  nature.  Could  such  a  poet,  with  all 
the  advantage  of  priority,  ever  have  won 
his  way  to  the  hearts  of  mankind  ?  That 
there  should  be  more  than  one  great 
school  of  poetry,  and  that  there  should  be 
no  poetry  at  all,  are  impossibilities  equally 
inconceivable.  If  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  had  not  been  written,  we  should 
have  had  no  ^'Eneid,  nor  Thebaid,  nor 
Jerusulem  Delivered,  yet  our  poetical  lite- 
rature, taking  it  as  a  whole,  would  proba- 
bly have  been  neither  very  inferior,  nor 
very  unUke,  to  that  which  we  now  pos- 
sess. 

Originality  does  not  depend  on  particu- 
lar passages  any  more  than  the  distinctive 
peculiarit}^  of  a  countenance  depends  upon 
its  containino:  a  Roman  nose  or  a  hazel 
eye.  In  either  case  it  is  the  "  tout  ensem- 
ble," the  general  expression  of  the  whole, 
which  is  the  essential  thing.  Every  man 
who  writes  with  simplicity  and  earnestness 
will  communicate  to  his  work  an  indefina- 
ble air  which  must  distinguish  it  from  the 
productions  of  all  others.  If  he  have 
genius,  that  genius  will  throw  its  whole 
might  into  the  characteristic  peculiarity 
which  makes  the  individual  man.  To 
seize  this  aura,  or  idea,  or  essence,  or  gen- 
eral characteristic,  is  the  great  business  of 
xjriticism.  The  other  course,  that  of  pick- 
ing out  and  examining  the  shreds  of  the 
book  is,  to  pursue  our  homely  illustration, 
like  judging  of  the  expression  of  a  gigan- 
tic statue,  by  climbing  up  a  ladder,  and 
investigating  the  state  of  the  teeth,  laying 
a  ten-foot  rod  across  the  brow,  and  apply- 
ing a  quadrant  to  measure  the  curvature 
of  the  nose. 

Poets,  like  the  rest  of  the  human  family, 
live  for  the  good  which  they  can  accom- 
plish. He  whom  Nature  has  endowed 
with  distinguished  inventive  power,  does 
wrong  not  to  put  his  talent  to  its  most  ex- 
tensive and  fitting  use.  In  him  it  is  sin- 
ful to  borrow.  Some  have  recommended 
to  the  poet  who  feels  within  him  a  dispo- 
sition to  enter  into  rivalry  with  the  great- 
est, to  "  kindle  his  imagination,"  just 
before  composing,  by  the  perusal  of 
choice  scraps  from  the  best  of  his  prede- 
cessors. No  worse  advice,  it  seems  to  us, 
could  possibly  be  urged  ;  and  they  who 
give  it,  are  as  unfortunate  in  the  examples 
which  are  proposed  of  the  successful  exe- 
cution of  the  plan,  as  in  the  plan  itself. 


The  usual  reference  is  to  Paradise  Lost. 
Now  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  few  por- 
tions of  that  wonderful  poem  which  are 
liable  to  serious  and  unanswerable  objec- 
tion, are  the  very  ones  in  which  the  au- 
thor has  most  evidently  adopted  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  another.  Whatever  may 
be  the  relative  station  allowed  to  Milton  in 
view  of  his  general  merits,  no  critic  prob- 
ably but  a  French  one  will  deny  that  in 
the  faculty  which  we  try  to  express  by 
the  term  grandeur  of  soul,  he  has  never 
been  equalled.  He  chose  for  his  subject 
one  which,  judging  a  priori,  we  should 
liave  thought  beyond  any  human  capacity. 
That  his  undertaking  was  performed  glo- 
riously, we  all  know.  Yet  there  was  a 
part  of  his  work  to  which  even  Milton's 
strength  was  not  adequate.  In  the  delin- 
eation of  the  seraphs  of  heaven,  and  of 
the  ''mighty  spirits  damn'd,"  he  exhibits 
a  sublimity  of  conception,  which,  though 
doubtless  inferior  to  the  unseen  reality,  is 
yet  far  too  lofty  for  the  reach  of  earthly 
criticism.  Again,  he  so  spreads  out  be- 
fore us  the  vast  realms  of  chaos,  that  w^e 
cannot  imagine  a  prospect  more  dreary 
and  impressive.  But  his  scheme  compre- 
hended an  account  not  only  of  the  migh- 
tiest created  beings,  and  of  the  scenes  in 
which  they  acted,  but  also  of  the  immedi- 
ate operations  of  Deity.  It  is  here  that 
Milton  staggers  under  his  burden.  One 
safe  course  might  have  been  chosen — si- 
lence. He  should  have  understood  the 
falterings  of  his  genius  as  an  admonition 
that  some  topics  are  too  great  for  words. 
If  he  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  yield  to 
such  a  prompting,  he  might  have  listened 
to  that  more  decided  monitor,  conscience, 
which  would  have  taught  him  how  per- 
ilous  must  be  the  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  *'  secret  pavilion"  of  Jehovah  ;  or, 
at  least,  he  ought  to  have  believed,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  apostle,  that  the  words 
to  be  heard  there  are  such  as  it  is  not 
lawful  for  man  to  utter.  Yet  it  is  unjust 
to  accuse  Milton  of  irreverence.  He  w^as 
of  opinion  that  the  plan  of  his  poem  did 
not  admit  of  any  hiatus,  even  in  those 
places  where  reference  was  to  be  made  to 
divine  agency.  He  may  have  erred  in 
that  opinion — according  to  our  judgment,, 
he  did  err — yet  in  carrying  it  out,  we  see 
not  how  it  was  possible  for  man  to  do  better. 
Whether  Arianism  be    justly  imputed  to. 
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him,  may  be  a  question ;  we  are  confident, 
however,  that  the  most  orthodox  of  Chris- 
tians could  not  have  gone  through  the 
same  task,  without  giving  at  least  equal 
room  for  offense.  Pie  himself  was  so 
painfully  conscious  of  overtasking  his 
powers,  that  Addison — with  all  of  whose 
views  we  by  no  means  agree — cannot  but 
take  notice  of  it.  To  the  sacred  writings 
he  of  course  looked  first  for  assistance. 
In  them,  the  power  of  the  Almighty  is 
represented  by  many  striking  images 
drawn  from  the  material  world,  and  it  is 
not  the  weakest  of  the  internal  evidences 
of  their  inspiration,  that  they  contain  so 
much  boldness  of  lano-uajre  without  the 
admixture  of  anything  which  can  shock 
the  most  refined  and  spiritual  philosophy. 
Indeed,  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  if  it  were 
possible,  Avould  as  far  exceed  in  loftiness 
and  beauty  the  poetry  of  Homer,  as  the 
idea  of  Deity  conceived  by  enlightened 
reason,  and  declared  in  the  universe,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  hero-gods  of  ancient 
mythology.  How  incompetent  the  high- 
est abilities  are  to  supply  the  v/ant  of  in- 
spiration is  forcibly  exhibited  in  the  use 
which  such  a  mind  as  Milton  has  made  of 
the  sublime  imagery  of  the  prophets. 
They  endeavor  to  ex|)lain  to  us  things 
which  in  themselves  are  beyond  our  facul- 
ties, by  comparing  them  to  objects  and 
phenomena  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
But  what  they  thus  utter  by  way  of  met- 
aphor, Milton  re-delivers  as  a  narrative  of 
actual  events.  The  golden  compass  vv^hich 
traces  out  the  limits  of  the  universe  does 
indeed  present  a  grand  picture  to  the 
mind,  but  how  derogatory  it  is  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Creator,  to  think  of  him  as 
needing  any  of  the  devices  of  human  sci- 
ence to  enable  him  to  perform  his  won- 
drous works  !  Is  it  this  that  he  has  rep- 
resented in  that  chapter  of  Genesis,  which 
extorted  the  admiration  of  Longinus  ? 

Milton,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
possessed  loftiness  of  conception  in  its  ut- 
most extent;  he  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Bible,  full  as  it  is  of  most  vivid  pictures 
of  the  workings  of  Divine  power;  yet  all 
this  he  found  insufficient  to  support  him 
the  instant  he  went  one  step  beyond  the 
path  marked  out  by  Inspiration.  Re- 
duced to  this  strait,  he  cast  his  eyes 
about  him  for  additional  aid.  The  staff 
which  he  found  to  lean  upon  was  Hesiod. 
And  what  is  the  result?     It  is  such  as 


would  have  ensued  if  the  unshorn  son  of 
Manoah  had  relied  for  victory  upon  shield 
and  spear  taken  out  of  the  armory  of 
Gaza.  That  the  rout  of  the  rebellious 
angels  by  the  Messiah,  rushing  forth  in  his 
chariot  and  hurling  ten  thousand  thunder- 
bolts, is  described  with  unsurpassed  mag- 
nificence of  language,  does  not  prevent  it 
from  appearing  to  us  the  greatest  blemish 
in  the  poem.  There  is  no  reader  we  think 
but  must  have  been  more  deeply  impress- 
ed if  the  poet  had  substituted  for  the 
splendid  fines  which  he  has  given  us,  the 
bare  declaration  that  God  willed,  and  the 
accomplishment  followed.  All  Milton's 
mastery  of  language  might  then  have  had 
ample  scope  in  painting  the  instantaneous 
change  of  scene.  He  might  have  told  us, 
as  no  poet  else  could  tell  us,  how,  without 
visible  coercion,  every  arm  in  the  fiendish 
host  became  palsied,  every  heart  chilled 
with  horror,  how  space  was  annihilated, 
and  how  those  impious  spirits  who  just 
now  had  cast  defiance  against  the  gates  of 
heaven,  found  themselves  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  plunged  downward,  and  v/rithing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  hell. 

But  the  critic  does  not  write  for  the 
benefit  of  Miltons,  or  Homers,  or  Shak- 
speares.  If  he  did,  it  would  be  proper 
enough  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  against 
every  tendency  to  imitation.  We  are  lim- 
ited to  a  far  humbler  province.  Our  of- 
fice is  not  to  remove  the  spots  of  the  sun, 
but  to  trim  the  evening  tapers.  We  have, 
however,  the  same  great  maxim  to  guide 
us.  All  men  are  sent  into  the  world  to 
be  useful.  The  splendid  abilities  of  the 
master-poets  were  not  their  own,  but  were 
lent  to  them  to  be  employed  in  benefiting 
mankind ;  nor  can  they  have  any  better 
right  of  property  in  the  works  which  are 
the  fruit  of  those  abihties.  The  world  is 
entitled  to  all  that  can  be  effected  in  its 
service.  If  for  instance  the  Homeric  po- 
ems may  be  made  productive  of  more 
good  by  being  clothed  in  a  different  dress, 
or  undergoing  entire  transformation,  he 
does  a  beneficial  act  who  so  adapts  or 
transforms  them.  The  important  matter 
in  regard  to  any  work  is  whether  it  is 
likely  to  exert  a  favorable  or  an  unfavorable 
influence.  Is  the  book  intrinsically  good  ? 
Then,  conscientious  critic,  you  are  bound 
to  let  it  pass  unmolested,  though  its  con- 
tents be  the  plunder  of  twenty  libraries. 

The  author  and  the   reviewer  stand  in 
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very  different  relations  to  the  question  of 
the  morahty  of  plagiarism.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  a  case  in  which  one  sin 
may  be  committed  in  writing  a  book,  and 
another  and  equal  sin  in  condemning  the 
same  book. 

No  man,  who  is  not  a  disgrace  to  hu- 
manity, ever  desires   to  glitter   in   stolen 
robes,  and  though  his  mind  be  incapable 
of  furnishino;   him  with  innate  thoui^hts, 
mere  self-respect  must  restrain  him  from 
filching  those  of   others.     An  ingenuous 
and  sensitive  spirit  is  much  more  likely  to 
err  in  the  opposite  extreme.     Hence  arises 
one  of  the  injurious  consequences  of  pro- 
nouncing unsparing  sentence  against   ap- 
parent imitations.     Other  critical  charges 
an  author  is    capable  of   estimating    and 
even  successfully   resisting ;    this   attacks 
him    on   his  undefended    side.     Let   him 
have  finished  his  composition — be  it  essay, 
oration,  or  poem — and  then  suggest  to  him 
the  doubt  whether  he  be  not  indebted  to 
recollection  for  most  of  that  which  he  has 
written,  and    how   helpless    is    he !     The 
thought  of  being  an  unintentional  plagia- 
rist unnerves  him — to  be   suspected  as  a 
willful  one,  is  insupportable.     He  subjects 
himself  to  days  and  weeks  of  torture ;  he 
endeavors  to  analyze  his  mind  and  resolve 
it   into   its    separate    elements ;    anon   he 
turns  over  the  leaves  of  the  favorite  vol- 
umes on  his  shelf,  and  trembles  lest  some 
passage  shall  burst  forth  like  an  appari- 
tion, to  convict  him  to  his  face.     All  his 
nervous  struggles  prove  fruitless,  and  he 
sinks  back   disheartened,  exhausted,  and 
almost  stupefied.     The  final  result  proba- 
bly is  disgust  for  his  innocent  offspring. 
Perhaps   he   throws   it   into    the    flames, 
and  looks    for  other  subjects    and    other 
words.     But   originality  is  never  gained 
by  search,  and  the  second  w^ork,  it  is  not 
uTipossible,  will  be  found  liable  in  reality 
to  the  objection  which  w^as  only  fancied 
against  the  other.     The  injustice  of  treat- 
ing such  a  writer  as  a  criminal,  requires 
no  demonstration.     Unless  the  man's  own 
conscience  be  the  accuser,  it  is  presump- 
tuous  in  us  to   set  ourselves  up  for  his 
judges.     It  has  become  a  truism,  that  no 
one  is  capable  of  estimating  the  merits  of 
his  own  book.     Genius  and  honest  medi- 
ocrity differ  not  a  whit  either  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  composition  or  in  firm  assurance 
of  the  worthiness  and  excellence  of  their 


several  productions.  And  kindly  has  it 
been  so  ordered  by  that  Providence  which 
regards  the  happiness  of  the  feeble  and 
lowly,  as  well  as  of  the  elevated  and 
strong.  Who  would  wish  to  be  the  evil 
spirit  to  interfere  with  this  harmless,  un- 
obtrusive complacency  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  a  regard  for  the 
rights  or  a  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of 
individuals  that  moves  us  most  forcibly  to 
these  observations.  We  are  disposed  to 
treat  imitation  tenderly,  merely  because 
we  love  originality.  Any  system  of  criti- 
cism which  lays  the  author  under  re- 
straint must  cramp  and  check  invention. 
That  system  which  we  have  been  depre- 
cating, as  it  is  eminently  fitted  to  embar- 
rass the  writer,  is  eminently  destructive 
of  all  freedom  and  originating  vigor. 

AVe  should  not  forget  to  notice  that 
there  is  a  species  of  beauty  peculiar  to 
imitation,  and  some  poets  are  chiefly  ad- 
mirable for  the  happy  manner  with  which 
they  have  availed  themselves  of  previous 
examples.  Pope  and  Thomson  are  clear- 
ly within  this  class — both  of  them  men  of 
strength  and  reputation — and  the  case  of 
Virgil  shows  that  it  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing still  higher  excellence.  But  while  we 
v/ould  bring  to  mind  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  great  imitators,  we  are  far  from 
asserting  that  it  is  possible  for  any,  the 
best  of  them,  to  gain  a  place  in  the  small 
band  of  those  who  have  performed  the 
noblest  achievements  solely  by  their  own 
native  force.  All  that  we  urp^e  is  the  im- 
propriety  of  condemning  any  book  upon 
a  principle  which  would  apply  in  an  equal 
degree  to  the  finest  Latin  poems,  and 
to  many  of  the  brightest  names  in  modern 
literature. 

There  is  something  quite  ludicrous  in 
the  despondency  occasionally  exhibited  on 
account  of  the  alleged  intellectual  unpro- 
ductiveness of  the  aG:e.  The  world  al- 
ready  contains  a  very  good  stock  of  origi- 
nal poetry ;  much  more,  surelv,  than  the 
busiest  man  of  a  hundred  is  able  to  make 
a  profitable  use  of.  Why  then  such  bit- 
ter lamentations,  even  though  we  were  in 
truth  doomed  to  receive  no  additions  to 
our  store  ?  If  Time  should  now  really 
turn  around  like  the  husbandman's  year, 
and  retrace  its  steps,  we  might  easily  be 
comforted  ;  for  it  would  give  us  the  repeti- 
tion of  many  a  genial  shower  and  glad- 
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dening  sunbeam,  of  much  downy  verdure 
and  refreshing  shade  ;  above  all,  it  would 
present  us  anew  with  a  glorious  opportunity 
for  the  gathering  of  solid  grain  to  support 
the  most  robust,  and  golden  fruit  to  cheer 
the  gentlest,  and  flowers  in  endless  profu- 
sion to  delight  us  all.  Let  those  who  are 
thrown  into  ill-humor  by  the  poverty  of 
modern  invention,  consider  whether  their 
wants  are  equal  to  the  exuberant  supply 
w^hich  literature  has  already  furnished. 
With  every  disposition  to  be  charitable,  it 
is  not  easy  when  one  sees  a  person  ex- 
ceedingly shocked  and  displeased  at  meet- 


inof 


a  fine  ancient  thought  in  a  modern 


book,  to  refrain  from  suspecting  that  his 
admiration  of  it  in  the  original  author 
does  not  flow  altogether  from  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  beauty. 


It  is  no  slur  on  criticism  to  say  that  its 
efforts  cannot  bring  about  ideal  perfec- 
tion; and,  since  it  is  unable  to  build  a 
new  world,  it  does  well  not  to  make  that 
worse  which  already  exists.  That  those 
whom  nature  has  constituted  plagiarists 
will  purloin,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  the 
child  born  with  lungs  will  inhale  air.  The 
propensity  must  have  its  course,  and  we 
are  indeed  fortunate  so  long  as  literary 
thievery,  like  that  of  Prometheus  of  old,  is 
manifested  in  bringing  down  to  earth  the 
fire  of  heaven.  We  should  then  be- 
ware lest,  in  the  exercise  of  a  *'  zeal  not 
according  to  knowledge,"  we  drive  off  the 
plagiarist  from  good  books  which  are 
known,  to  bad  books  which  are  unknown. 

A.  M.  W. 
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"Alas!  she's  cold ; 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated  ; 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field." 

Shakspeare. 


Three  months  of  alternate  hope  and 
fear  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  last 
chapter ;  the  day  to  which  I  had  looked 
forward,  with  a  fervor  and  impatience  ri- 
valling that  of  holy  Simeon  was  drawing 
near.  I  was  in  my  office  alone — as  will 
easily  be  credited  by  the  incipient  portion 
of  a  profession  in  which  I  was  once  enroll- 
ed— when  Robin  entered  with  a  note  from 
Emily,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to  see 
me  as  early  as  possible ;  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  was  named  as  the  most  de- 
sirable hour.  I  returned  by  the  bearer, 
who  received  it  with  the  dignity  of  an  am- 
bassador, an  intimation  of  the  pleasure  it 
would  give  me  to  comply  with  her  re- 
quest. 

I  read  the  finely  drawn  lines  again  and 
again,  until  I  became  feverish  with  excite- 
ment. What  can  this  mean  ? — was  my 
repeated  and  unsatisfied  inquiry.  Conjec- 
ture after  conjecture  came  and  was  dis- 
missed ;  the  only  solution  left  me  was  too 
horrible  to  entertain.  When  the  brief,  but 
anxious  interval  had  passed,  dejected  and 
wretched  as  apprehension  can  make  us,  I 
mounted  my  horse.  In  spite  of  a  dispo- 
sition naturally  sanguine  and  buoyant,  I 
could  not  shake  off  the  despondency  which 
had  settled  upon  me  :  I  felt  that  my  des- 
tiny hung  upon  this  interview,  and  my  pro- 
phetic soul  interpreted  the  words  of  fate 
that  blazed  before  it. 

Emily  was  alone  in  the  parlor :  it  was 
in  vain  that  I  endeavored  to  assume  the 
joyous  tones  befitting  an  interview  with 
one  so  beautiful ;  that  I  studied  to  dis- 
guise my  emotions — the  attempt  was  be- 
yond my  power.  The  sickly  smile  on  my 
lips  vanished  when  I  saw  her  turn  away 
with  a  heaving  bosom,  as  I  entered   the 


room — and  yielding  to  the  impulses  I 
could  no  longer  restrain,  I  sprung  towards 
her,  seized  her  hand,  and  gazing  into  her 
still  averted  face,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  be- 
traying the  intensity  of  my  excitement : 

"  Emily,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what 
is  this  ?"  My  extreme  agitation  seemed 
to  inspire  her  with  composure ;  she  dis- 
engaged her  hand  from  my  somewhat  ner- 
vous grasp,  and  after  a  moment  spent  in 
arranging  her  harp,  motioned  to  the  sofa 
and  sat  down  beside  me.  I  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  her  face ;  there 
was  something  in  it  that  staggered  me ; 
not  its  pallor,  for  her  cheek  was  rather 
flushed  than  pale  ;  nor  its  wanness,  though 
the  mild  blue  vein  seemed  more  distinctly 
told  upon  a  temple  smooth  and  white  as 
*' monumental  alabaster;"  it  was  the  mel- 
ancholy struggle  of  fortitude  with  agony. 
Her  arm  resting  upon  the  side  of  the  sofa 
supported  her  head,  a  stray  lock  of  her 
long  dark  hair  hung  gracefully  about  her 
neck,  her  eye  rested  mournfully  upon  the 
floor  ;  and  I  can  compare  the  mingled  sen- 
sations with  which  I  regarded  her  grief 
and  her  beauty,  to  nothing  but  the  feel- 
ings of  the  traitor  where  Moore  has 
placed  him — 

"  Full  in  the  sight  of  Paradise, 
Beholding  heaven,  yet  feeling  hell !" 

After  a  brief  interval  of  silence,  during 
which  she  seemed  employed  in  collecting 
herself,  she  said  in  a  voice  tremulous  at 
first,  yet  becoming  firmer  as  she  proceed- 
ed : 

''  I  did  not  think  to  have  yielded  thus  ; 
I  ought  to  practice  the  resignation  I  ex- 
pect iti  you,  not  indulge  in  unavailing  re- 
gret ;  but  it  is  over  now.     Lay  your  hand 
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here" — she  placed  my  passive  hand  over 
her  heart,  it  was  beating  at  a  fearful  rate — 
**  can  this  last  much  longer  ?  Fancy  or 
fact,  WilHam,  my  days  are  numbered.  Nay, 
start  not,  weep  not,  tremble  not  so ;  it  is 
unkind,  it  is  unmanly.      Yesterday   I  saw 

Dr.  R ;  you  must  have  confidence  in 

his  experience.  Our  interview  was  long, 
and  I  need  not  say,  painful :  in  one  word 
then,  he  told  me  that  my  situation  was  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme,  that  I  might  expect 
death  at  any  moment — in  bed,  at  my  harp, 
at  the  table — here !  He  said  that  recov- 
ery was  possible,  that  solitude  and  repose 
might  accomplish  much,  yet  his  eye  for- 
bade the  hope  his  language  promised.  My 
father  knows  it  all.  Oh  !  may  Heaven 
strengthen  him.  His  agony  afflicts  me 
more  than  even  my  own  melancholy  fate. 
It  has  afforded  me  many  a  moment  of 
pleasure,  to  picture  to  myself  the  unvary- 
ing attention  with  which  I  might  partially 
requite  his  goodness,  when  his  fuller  years 
required  my  constant  devotion  ;  but  an- 
other hand  must  guard  his  grey  hairs,  and 
smooth  his  path  to  the  grave.  It  is  hard 
to  be  snatched  from  life  when  all  our 
dawning  hopes  are  imtasted  ;  to  live  but 
to  cherish  wishes  never  to  be  fulfilled  :  but 
J  am  resigned,  I  can  smile  even  now.  And 
since  it  must  be  so,  since  all  our  vows  are 
fruitless  now,  I  must  return  this  token  of 
our  plighted  faith,  this  memorial  of  the 
sweetest  hours  of  a  brief  existence  !  Take 
it !  Forget  not  Emily,  but  the  tie  thus 
severed !  And  when  this  little  ring  shall 
shine  upon  another  and  more  enduring 
finger,  believe  that  if  my  soul  can  witness, 
it  Vv'ill  bless  your  union." 

"  Keep  it !  keep  it !  "  I  muttered,  as  she 
held  out  to  me  the  ring  she  had  taken  from 
her  hand.  It  was  a  mother's  legacy,  en- 
riched with  a  stone  of  rare  value. 

"  No  !  William  !  Your  heart,  much  as  I 
coveted  it  in  life,  cannot  avail  me  in  the 
tomb ;  nor  would  I  have  it  pursue  me 
there.  You  are  young,  rich,  handsome  ; 
gifted  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  sound 
head,  and  there  are  many,  more  worthy 
of  your  love  than  I,  who  will  gladly  re- 
ward it,  and  supply  the  place  I  might  have 
occupied,  more  fitly — though  not  so  fond- 

Th^se  last  words  aroused  in  me,  amidst 
other  feelings,  something  of  indignation, 
and  enabled  me  to  reply  : 


**  Emily,  this  is  cruel  jesting  !  You  must 
know  that  I  cannot  love  another ;  that  I 
cannot  forget  you  as  a  child  does  its  nurse, 
soon  to  sport  in  the  arms  of  a  new  one  ! 
But  keep  the  ring  ! — in  life  or  in  death  it 
is  yours."  I  could  say  no  more — I  felt 
the  thorn  of  sorrow  in  my  throat,  and 
buried  my  face  in  my  hands. 

*'Is  this  your  manliness — this  your  gen- 
erosity ?"  she  said;  "  are  you  not  sensible 
that  each  of  these  selfish  sighs  and  tears 
inflicts  a  pang  on  me  ?" 

"And  can  you  expect  me  to  resign, 
without  a  struggle,  all  that  makes  life  val- 
uable ?" 

"  No !  not  without  a  struggle,  nor  yet 
without  anguish,  but  let  not  me  be  a  wit- 
ness to  your  agony  !" 

"  I  will  try— I  will  try,"  I  said,  "  to 
bear  calmly  a  blow  sufficient  to  produce 
madness.  But  I  have  loved  you  with  a 
woman's  love,  and  this  is  a  woman's  weak- 
ness." 

''  Woman's  love  is  never  felt  by  man. 
The  essence  of  love  is  dependence,  and 
man  recognizes  no  superior  on  earth.  But 
compose  yourself,  or  I  must  leave  you  ! 
Time,  if  he  Avarps  and  decays  the  monu- 
ments of  human  pride  and  folly,  blunts 
the  tooth  of  sorrow.  There  is  many  a 
pleasure  in  reserve,  many  ennobling  duties 
for  you  to  perform.  I  commit  my  father 
to  3^our  charge,  confident  that  you  will 
discharge  faithfully  the  holy  trust.  You 
must  consecrate  some  of  your  leisure  hours 
to  him,  divert  his  mind  from  my  misfor- 
tune, and  engage  with  him  in  those  studies 
which  he  delights  so  much  to  pursue. 
Then,  even  if  you  are  deprived  of  the  rap- 
ture which  Heaven  in  its  infinite  goodness 
sometimes  bestows,  however  little  we  de- 
serve it,  you  will  experience  the  merited 
happiness  that  always  attends  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  high  and  sacred  duty." 

*'  But  you  will  live  to  share  this  sacred 
duty  with  me,  Emily  !  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  are  to  be  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  so  soon,  so  suddenly.  Abandon 
these  fears,  excited  by  the  disclosures  of 
that  old  witch  !  Remember  that  much 
may  be  accomplished  by  solitude  and  re- 
pose. 

*'  My  solitude  will  be  the  grave,  and 
my  repose  the  sleep  of  death.  No  !  I  have 
left  hope  behind.  But  to  insure  the  re- 
pose which  I  well  know  cannot  be  attain- 
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ed,  it  is  decreed  that  our  meetings  must 
be  seldom  and  brief.  To  remain  here 
longer  would  be  but  to  prolong  our  wretch- 
edness. Remember,  I  cannot  often  see 
you ;  our  dream  is  over ;  the  golden  band 
is  severed.  Farewell !  I  will  keep  this 
ring ;  it  has  lost  its  power,  but  not  its 
value." 

A  few  moments  of  speechless  agony 
flitted  by,  and  she  rushed  abruptly  from 
the  room.  Little  did  I  then  think  never 
to  see  her  again  alive  ! — never  to  see  the 
motion  of  a  form  all  grace  and  beauty  ! — 
never  to  behold  again  that  eye  of  fathom- 
less light  kindle  with  feehngs  pure  and 
powerful,  that  dear  lip  tremble,  and  that 
soft  cheek  glow ! — nor  to  hear  the  tones 
of  a  voice  all  eloquence  and  melody ! 

Two  days  after  this,  I  received  from 
Fanny  this  brief  but  awful  announcement : 
''Emily  is  dead!"  In  spite  of  her  own 
assurances  and  the  melancholy  confirma- 
tion I  had  received  from   Dr.   R ,  I 

was  unprepared  for  this.  *'  It  cannot  be," 
I  said,  "  it  is  but  a  trance — I  have  heard  of 
these  thinofs — she  lives,  I  feel  that  she 
lives  !"  Yes  !  she  lives  slill,  but  not  be- 
neath the  stars. 

Delirious  with  ano;uish,  I  stao'jrered  into 
the  fatal  room ;  oh  God,  what  a  sight ! 
Calm  even  in  death,  I  saw  those  beautiful 
features  bathed  in  the  gloomy  light  of  the 
flickering  taper  that  burned  at  her  head. 
I  bent  over  her,  watching  with  straining 
eye  her  transparent  nostril,  half  hoping  to 
see  it  expand  under  the  influence  of  re- 
turning respiration.  I  could  trace  the 
outline  of  the  rino;  that  wedded  me  to  the 
tomb,  beneath  the  glove  that  encased  her 
slender  finger.  Fanny  was  kneeling  be- 
side the  corpse  Aveeping,  as  if  the  torrent 
of  her  grief  would  wear  av/ay  her  delicate 
eyehds ;  how  I  envied  her  those  tears ! 
Robin  had  disappeared  as  I  entered  the 
chamber;  the  doctor,  in  whose  aspect  pro- 
fessional calmness  was  blended  with  hu- 
man sympathy,  leaned  against  the  corner  of 
the  window.  Still,  under  the  vain  delusion 
that  animation  was  only  suspended,  I  laid 
my  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  found  it 
warm.  I  remember  protesting  against  her 
interment,  imploring  her  to  move,  and 
calling  her  loudly  by  name.  I  remember 
Fanny's  startled  look  as  she  sprung  to  her 
feet,  and  the  pity,  not  unmixed  with  dis- 
pleasure, with  which  the  physician  regard- 


ed me.  My  frame,  nervous  and  exhausted 
with  apprehension,  sank  beneath  this  last 
stroke ;  miserable  and  powerless,  I  fell  to 
the  floor.  Call  me  weak  and  unmanly, 
ye,  whose  stoicism  is  proof  to  pain !  I  care 
not  for  your  sneers.  And  ye  vv^ho  possess 
a  heart,  reflect  that  the  object  ye  dote  on, 
may  not  be  so  worthy  your  love,  or  your 
love  not  equal  to  the  excellence  of  the  ob- 
ject !  And  ye  whose  hearts  are  putting 
on  the  Icarian  wings  of  love,  may  ye  nev- 
er be  able  to  determine  from  experience 
whether  my  weakness  merits  compassion 
or  contempt ! 

For  three  days  I  lay  in  bed,  unconscious 
of  the  misery  around  me,  and  woke  on  the 
fourth  to  a  reality  more  dreadful  than  even 
the  fearful  images  of  my  delirium.  The 
first  object  I  recognized  was  Fanny,  seated 
at  my  bedside,  her  face  pale  and  hag- 
gard, her  eyes  swollen  from  excess  of 
weeping.  The  next  was  Robin,  fast  asleep 
in  a  chair ;  he,  too,  seemed  pale  and  care- 
Yiorn,  sorrowing  even  in  his  slumbers.  He 
had  watched  me  day  and  night  during  my 
illness,  and  thouofh  relieved  of  his  chapj-re 
by  Fanny's  kindness,  had  refused  to  quit 
my  chamber. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  became  fully 
awake  to  my  bereavement. 

''Where  is  Emily?"  I  inquired  of  the 
beautiful  girl  at  my  side. 

"She  was  buried  yesterday!"  was  the 
almost  inaudible  response. 

"  But  her  heart  was  warm,"  I  said, 
raising  myself  upon  the  arm  that  scarcely 
supported  me,  as  a  more  vivid  perception 
of  the  past  flashed  upon  me. 

"  It  was  cold  enough  before  we  laid  her 
in  the  ground  !  Dr.  R said  that  vio- 
lent palpitation  always  produced  a  similar 
efi'ect,  collecting  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
about  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  re- 
tained warmth  after  life  was  extinct." 

"  And  her  father — how  is  he  ?" 

"  But  too  miserable,  I  fear.  He  rarely 
permits  us  to  see  him,  and  it  is  a  mercy 
to  me  that  he  does  so." 

I  turned  from  the  sobbing  speaker,  and 
then  at  last  the  long-imprisoned  drops  be- 
gan to  stai't.  Long  and  bitterly  I  wept, 
but  my  overloaded  heart  was  relieved. 
When  I  attempted  to  renew  the  conversa- 
tion, my  fair  companion  was  gone,  and  in- 
stead of  her  tearful  glance,  I  encountered 
Robin's  full,  thoughtful  eye  fixed  steadily 
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upon  me.  His  arms  were  folded  upon 
his  breast,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  inter- 
pret the  language  of  his  meaning  gaze. 
But  I  stopped  not  to  discuss  it ;  my 
thoughts  were  still  running  upon  the  deso- 
late father — ''Robin  !  Robin  !  tell  me  how 

is  M ?"     "His   fortitude  equals  his 

grief  " — was  the  oracular  reply,  and  I  felt 
the  reproach  it  conveyed.  A  step  or  two 
brought  Robin  to  my  side,  and  I  again 
witnessed  the  eloquence  of  this  singular 
man. 

"  You  have  asked  me,"  he  said,  *'  a 
question,  which  you  should  best  know 
how  to  answer.  If  you  are  able  to  see 
him,  go  at  once!  Emily's  father  de- 
mands all  your  care.  I  do  not  mean  to 
chide  you  for  the  past,  but  for  the  future 
let  not  grief  stand  in  the  way  of  duty.  Ex- 
cuse me,  if  I  wound,  but  I  speak  with  the 
kindest  purpose." 

I  remembered  Emily's  last  fond  charge, 
and  how  was  I  fulfilling  it?  Instead  of 
standing  by  that  bereaved  parent,  I  was 
indulging  a  selfish  sorrow,  an  object  of 
solicitude  to  one  who  was  to  look  to  me 
for  support ;  a  burden  in  the  crisis  where 
I  should  have  been  a  stay.  A  sense  of 
shame  brought  the  blood  to  my  cheek  and 
checked  the  tears  that  were  flowing  freely. 
I  grasped  Robin's  hand,  pressed  it  warmly, 
and  rose  from  the  bed ;  for  a  moment  my 
head  swam,  and  obliged  me  to  take  the 
chair  which  Fanny  had  occupied.  But 
this  passed  off,  and  I  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare myself  for  an  interview,  which  I 
hoped  to  have  strength  enough  to  sus- 
tain. 

"  What !  you  are  not  going  to  see  him 
now  !"  said  Robin,  surveying  with  astonish- 
ment my  sudden  action.  *'  I  did  not  mean 
now  ;  but  as  soon  as  you  were  able.  Re- 
flect, you  are  not  equal  to  this  !" 

"  I  am,  my  good  friend — I  am  no  longer 
an  invalid." 

Honor — I  will  not  call  it  duty,  for  pride 
had  its  share — had  braced  my  nerves  ;  I 
was  soon  at  M 's  door ;  with  a  flutter- 
ing heart  I  heard  him  answer  my  unde- 
cided knock — another  moment  placed  me 
in  his  arms. 

Of  all  those  sweet,  endearing  ties  which 
Heaven  has  so  wisely  appointed  for  the 
promotion  of  harmony  and  happiness  on 
earth,  there  is  none  more  delicate  and 
beautiful,  more  pure  and  fervent  than  that 


subsisting  between  a  father  and  his  only 
daughter.  In  the  relationship  of  sire  and 
son  that  "  nice  dependency"  is  wanting  ; 
each  is  self- sufficient  and  too  frequently 
impelled  by  separate  interests  and  am- 
bition. The  mutual  love  of  brother  and 
sister  wants  the  feature  of  patriarchal 
dignity  and  reverence  :  even  the  loftier 
union  of  mother  with  son  does  not  possess 
its  indescribable  tenderness.  And  yet  to 
witness  this  fondest  tie,  so  rudely,  so  sud- 
denly severed  !  I  seemed  like  an  intruder 
upon  a  grief  sacred  to  privacy,  for  I  felt 
the  impotence  of  words  to  heal  a  wound 
so  recent  and  so  dreadful. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  first 
moments  of  a  meeting  so  exquisitely  pain- 
ful.    But  when  M was  able  to  speak 

coherently,  and  I  to  listen,  I  learned  the 
sad  particulars  of  Emily's  death.  She 
had  not  left  her  room  since  we  parted,  and 
a  few  hours  before  the  fatal  moment  was 
obliged  from  exhaustion  to  keep  her  bed. 
The  lamp  of  life  will  sometimes  quicken  its 
fading  flame  before  it  expires  forever,  and 
Emily,  smiling  to  her  father,  said  she  felt 
much  better,  and  desired  him  to  leave  the 
room  that  she  might  rise.  Alas !  she  never 
rose  again  !  As  Fanny  held  out  the  gar- 
ment, Emily's  outstretched  arm  fell  pow- 
erless to  her  side,  and  she  sunk  back  upon 
her  pillow — a  corpse.  The  assassin  had 
struck  in  a  moment  of  fancied  security — - 
the  heart,  so  rudely  shaken,  was  still  at 
last. 

M 's  first  words  related  to  my  health. 

He  said  that  my  indisposition  had  given 
him  great  uneasiness,  but  that  inasmuch 
as  it  had  served  to  divide  his  sorrow,  his 
grief  was  perhaps  rather  lightened  than 
increased. 

After  the  passage  of  a  few  long,  melan- 
choly   days   my    health    was    restored ; 

M recovered  his  serenity,  though  the 

gaiety  that  was  wont  to  light  his  fine 
features  with  a  kind  of  playful  inspiration 
was  lost  forever.  We  were  almost  con- 
stantly together,  and  the  frequent  inter- 
course contributed  to  our  mutual  consola- 
tion. 

**  Where  is  the  man,"  he  said,  "  who 
will  dare  affirm  that  Emily  is  lost  to  me 
forever  ?  You  are  at  that  period  of  life, 
my  son,  when  the  eye  leans  forward  to 
the  future,  which,  to  the  earth-limited 
vision   of    youth,  rarely  extends   beyond 
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the  grave.  Gratified  vanity,  the  triumphs 
of  ambition,  new  friendships,  and  new 
scenes,  all  glisten  before  the  eager  glance 
of  hope.  ]3ut  when  our  days  are  '  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf;'  when  memory,  the 
privilege  of  age  and  often  sweet  exchange 
of  hope,  is  pregnant  with  hemlock  and 
gall ;  when  there  is  no  future  in  our  mortal 
pilgrimage  susceptible  of  enjoyment — no 
fiend  must  deprive  us  of  the  prospect  of 
a  hereafter,  the  only  anchor  that  remains, 
which  will  restore  the  lost  and  holiest  trea- 
sures of  our  existence,  endued  with  tenfold 
beauty.  My  aim  shall  henceforth  be,  to 
deserve  this  return.  Emily  was  all  that 
bound  me  to  earth.  Doubtless  the  mag- 
nificent world  is  as  splendid  now  as  ever, 
and  the  fields  waving  with  the  necessary 
grain  or  teeming  with  the  wanton  flower, 
present  the  same  attraction  still ;  but  I 
am  no  longer  awake  to  their  loveliness. 
Even  the  sweet  song  of  the  bird  fails  to 
interest  me  now;  all  that  was  once  so 
grateful  and  refreshing,  jars  harshly  upon 
me ;  just  as  the  merry  breezes  give  to 
the  green  leaves  a  delicious  skyward 
motion,  yet  send  the  brown  and  sapless 
foliage  to  the  ground.  This  is  selfish 
I  well  know,  for  the  essence  of  grief 
is  selfishness.  We  weep  because  we  are 
deprived  of  a  source  of  pleasure  or  ease, 
and  do  not  deplore  in  a  peaceful  and 
happy  death  any  misfortune  to  those  we 
love;  thus  our  regret  rises  in  proportion 
to  the  worth  and  dearness  of  the  object. 
Yet  it  is  natural  as  well  as  selfish  ;  for  the 
ties  planted  and  fostered  by  nature  can- 
not be  broken  without  doino:  violence  to 
nature.  I  cannot  be  more  than  a  man — 
and  yet" — he  added  in  a  low  tone  of 
reverential  despondency,  *'  I  would  not  be 
less  than  a  Christian!" 

In  words  like  these,  but  far  more  elo- 
quent, would  M indulge,   and  at  the 

same  time  control  his  sorrow.  His  whole 
deportment,  breathing  a  dignified  and  re- 
signed dejection,  was  such,  we  fancy,  as 
Abraham's  might  have  been,  had  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  been  accomplished. 

Time  wore  on — old  Fairheath  and  his 
crutch  had  parted  at  last — the  door  of  the 
little  cottage  was  closed,  for  Fanny  now 
occupied  a  room  in  the  mansion.  I  can- 
not do  justice  to  the  never-sleeping  yet 
unobtrusive  devotion  of  this  sweet  girl  to 
her  aged   friend.     She   knew   far  better 


than  I  how  to  lighten  the  gloom  on  his 
brow,  how  to  draw  livelier  beams  from  his 
drooping  eye.  Woman  was  given  to  man 
to  console  him  in  affliction,  and  amid  dark- 
ness and  woe  she  appears  a  "  ministering 
angel,"  fulfilling  her  high  vocation.  Well 
may  it  be  said,  better  earth  as  it  is,  with 
woman  to  soften  the  thorn,  than  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  without  her. 

I  happened  to  enter  the  parlor  one 
afternoon,  and  there  was  Fanny  bending 
over  the  harp,  touching  it  so  lightly  that 
the  sounds  were  almost  inaudible.  She 
started  up  as  I  entered,  much  confused  ; 
and  seeing  my  face  own  an  agitation  I 
vainly  endeavored  to  repress,  she  said — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  pained  you,  sir  ; 
this  is  a  consolation  to  me ;  but  I  feared 
that  you  and  one  other  might  be  different- 
ly affected  ;  and  never  sounded  a  note 
which  I  thought  could  reach  your  ears. 
Miss  Emily  taught  me  the  instrument  well 
enough  to  make  me  love  its  music :  to  be 
sure,  this  induWence  reminds  me  of  her, 
and  her  goodness  to  one  so  much  beneath 
her;  but  I  would  rather  remember  than 
foro^et  her." 

"  And  I  too,  Fanny,  would  rather  re- 
member than  forget  her  ;  do  not  think  you 
have  pained  me  ;  to  hear  the  sounds  I 
have  heard  from  Emily,  may  move,  but 
cannot  pain  me." 

And  this  noble  girl,  so  young,  so  beau- 
tiful, so  accomplished  in  mind  and  body, 
gifted  with  such  refined  feelings — what 
was  to  become  of  her?  Possessing  a 
beauty  scarce  inferior  to  Emily's,  yet  of 
an  entirely  different  order,  such  elevation 
of  thought,  and  a  temperament  perhaps 
too  ardent,  she  might  invite  the  love  of 
any  one,  however  high  his  station  ;  yet 
the  first  fond  impulses  of  her  heart  had 
recoiled  upon  her  like  the  stone  of  Sisy- 
phus. What  was  to  become  of  her  upon 
the  death  of  her  only  protector,  for  I  was 
too  young  to  act  as  such  ?  If  a  union  be- 
tween her  and  Robin  could  be  effected  ? 
But  Robin  was  more  than  double  her  age 
— far  better  qualified  to  engage  the  es- 
teem and  affection,  than  the  love  of  such 

a  woman.     M ,  too,  was  solicitous  on 

Fanny's  account,  and  frequently  adverted 
to  the  subject  with  evident  uneasiness. 
But  there  was  a  pleasure  in  store  for  us 
we  little  expected. 

The     summer     after     Emily's     death 
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brought  round  for  us  this  hardly  antici- 
pated pleasure.     M was  leaning  upon 

my  arm,  and  we  were  straying  among  the 
trees  in  front  of  the  house,  when  we  saw  a 
a  young  man,  extremely  handsome,  fash- 
ionably and  even  richly  dressed,  advancing 
toward  us  at  a  rapid  pace,  directly  from 
the  cottage.  His  face  was  pale,  and 
working  under  strong  excitement.  He 
addressed  himself  to  my  companion — 
*'  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  what  has  become 
of  a  young  lady  who  lived  in  that  cot- 
tage ?" 

*'  Do  you  mean  Fanny  Fairheath  ?" 

*' Yes,  the  same." 

"  And  you  ?" 

*'Am  a  wretch  whom  you  must  de- 
spise." He  pressed  his  hand  to  his  brov/, 
as  if  in  torture.  "  Is  she  alive  ?  Oh,  say 
so,  if  you  v/ould  preserve  me  from  de- 
spair !" 

"  She  is  alive,  and  in  health,"  was  the 
calm  reply.  "But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  your  extravagant  interest  in  her 
regard." 

"Thank  God!"  ejaculated  the  stranger, 
in  a  voice  of  genuine  gratitude. 

"  Alfred  H !"  said  M ,  delibe- 
rately and  sternly,  "  that  young  girl  is 
under  my  roof  and  under  my  protection  ; 
you  have  Avronged  her  once,  but  you  shall 
not  again,  whilst  I  live  to  prevent  it. 
You  shall  not  see  her,  until  I  am  assured 
that  your  intentions  are  such  as  alone  can 
remove  a  stain  from  your  character,  which 
must  else  remain  there  for  ever." 

"  You  have  a  right,  sir,"  replied  the 
3roung  man,  "  you  have  a  right,  sir,  to 
question  my  motives.  God  only  knows 
how  bitterly  I  have  lamented  the  foulest 
error  of  my  life.  You  cannot  condemn  it, 
sir,  you  cannot  despise  it  as  I  have  done 
and  still  do  ;  but  if  Heaven  accept  the 
atonement  I  have  made,  I  care  little  for 
what  man  may  say.  Not  that  I  am  in- 
different to  your  esteem,  sir;  but  I  am 
prepared  only  for  your  censure.  Since  I 
left  this  country,  I  have  seen  all  of  beauty 
and  fascination  that  most  of  the  capitals 
of  Europe  afford  ;  I  say  it  with  my  hand 
on  my  heart,  that  I  have  not  mingled  in 
their  dissipation,  and  I  have  returned  to 
redeem  the  faith  I  once  plighted  to  your 
ward,  and  sue  her  hand  at  her  feet — and 
at  yours  too,  if  you  will  permit  me  !" 

He  knelt  down  before  the  aged  man  at 


my  side  ;    but  M immediately  raised 

him,  saying,  "  Believe  me,  that  I  am  the 
last  to  withhold  foi'giveness  from  an  error 
of  youth,  so  nobly  repaired  ;  for  I  have 
marked  you  closely,  and  confide  in  your 
honor.  You  have  only  to  kneel  to  your 
God  and  to  her  who  well  deserves  any 
reparation  you  can  make.  If  she  forgives 
5^ou,  expect  no  obstacle  to  your  union 
from  me.  You  w^ill  find  Fanny  in  the 
parlor  ;  she  is  worthy  your  constancy  and 
your  pains." 

Alfred  darted  from  us  like  an  arrow, 
and  M turned  to  me  with  the  bright- 
est expression  I  had  seen  him  assume  since 
Emily's  death,  saying,  "  This  is  more  than 
I  expected  ;  there  never  was  sincerity  and 
repentance  more  real  than  that." 

It  may  be  needless  to  say  that  the  re- 
conciliation between  Fanny  and  her  lover 
was  soon  effected.  A  woman  whose 
purity  has  been  able  to  convert  the  illicit 
flame  into  a  holy  love,  will  not  always 
disdain  to  reward  the  elevated  passion 
she  has  inspired.  I  found  much  to  ad- 
mire  in  Alfred.      M became   quite 

attached  to  him,  and  listened  with  pleasure 
to  the  incidents  of  his  tour. 

The  wedding-day  Avas  fixed  and  soon 
arrived.  No  sumptuous  banquet,  no 
curious  attendance,  marked  the  ceremony. 

The  minister  of  God  and    Miss    H , 

Alfred's  sister,  with  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  were  the  only  witnesses  to  their 
union.     After  the  solemn  words  had  been 

pi'onounced,  M advanced   to  Fanny, 

and  kissed  tenderly  her  polished  forehead, 
then  extending  his  hands  over  the  silent 
couple,  he  exclaimed,  "  Receive  my  bless- 
ing, too,  my  children  !  I  did  not  expect 
earth  to  afford  me  a  pleasure  after  my 
daughter's  death,  but  you  have  made  my 
bosom  experience  a  joy  greater  than  I 
thought  it  capable  of  feeling.  And  you, 
Alfred,  receive  a  bride  poor  in  all  save 
virtue  and  beauty." 

"  The  only  dowry  I  ask,"  said  Alfred. 

"  And  one  more  valuable  than  the  mine 

of  Golconda,"  continued  M .     "Your 

ample  fortune  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
both.  Yet  I  am  about  to  impose  one 
restriction  upon  your  free  will,  one  that 
you  must  comply  with,  however  dis- 
agreeable, for  I  have  set  my  heart  upon 
it.  It  is  this,  that  when  I  shall  soon  be 
laid    beside    mj  child,  you  continue   to 
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occupy  the  abode  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  beofinnino-  and  the  consura- 
mation  of  your  love  ;  for  then,  Fanny, 
this  house  and  those  fields  shall  be  yours." 
The  tearful  eye  and  impressive  manner 
of  the  venerable  speaker;  the  eloquent 
silence  of  the  listening  pair,  as  they  stood 
hand  in  hand  ;  Fanny's  exquisite  face,  in 
which  was  mingled  grief,  happiness,  and 
wonder,  formed  a  picture  not  easily  for- 
gotten. Erect  as  a  column,  and  as  mo- 
tionless, Robin  stood  at  a  little  distance 
from  me,  with  his  arms,  as  was  usual, 
crossed  upon  his  breast.  At  first,  I  could 
not  see  his  face,  which  was  partially  turned 
from  me  ;  but  when  I  did,  I  read  some- 
thing there  that  startled  me.  Can  it  be  ? 
Is  it  possible  ?  I  was  not  deceived  ;  I 
had  read  aricrht.     Poor  Robin  !    More  can 

O 

be  written  upon  the  small  surface  of  the 
eye,  than  upon  the  largest  sheet  of  parch- 
ment that  ever  tasked  an  indefatigable 
monk. 

M- 


-  was  evidently  failing  fast ;  the 
ruddy  tinge  had  left  his  cheek,  his  eye 
became  heavy  and  languid  ;  his  step,  slow 
and  feeble,  no  longer  possessed  its  elasti- 
city ;  his  head  was  no  longer  erect ;  only 
a  feAV  scattered  grey  hairs  fringed  his 
wrinkled  but  majestic  forehead  ;  yet  his 
matchless  eloquence  remained  with  him  to 
the  last.  His  heart  was  in  the  grave,  and 
his  body  could  not  remain  long  away.  At 
times  he  would  exclaim,  in  accents  truly 
heart-rendinr  —  "  Mv  dauo-hter,  I  shall 
soon  be  with  you!"  But  I  will  not  dwell 
over  the  rapid  decline  of  this  most  gifted 
and  excellent  man.  His  death  was  worthy 
of  his  life;  he  seemed  to  contemplate  his 
approaching  dissolution  with  calmness, 
and  even  joy.  Can  there  be  a  spectacle 
more  beautiful  and  ennoblin,Qf  than  that  of 
the  good  man  surrendering  with  unpre- 
suming  hope  his  soul  to  the  Omnipotent 
hand  that  placed  it  awhile  in  the  midst  of 
temptation  and  misery  ? 

When  next  I  visited  Emily's  grave,  there 
was  another  beside  it,  and  the  sod  was 
fresh  upon  it.  There  were  eyes  that  long 
wept  the  loss  of  those  who  were  buried 
there,  and  there  is  a  heart  that  still  re- 
members their  worth,  which  will  outweigh, 
in  the  scales  of  eternity,  much  that  is 
styled  immortal  here. 

But  few  of    those  who    knew  M 

intimately  have  retained  to  this  day  their 
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mortal  coil ;  perchance  one  or  two,  with 
hair  as  silvery  as  my  own,  may  recognize 
in  this  rude  sketch  the  man  who  once  com- 
manded their  admiration  and  love.  Theij^ 
at  least,  will  admit,  that  this  imperfect  me- 
morial of  their  venerated  friend  falls  far 
below  their  recollection  of  his  many  per- 
fections. It  is  easy  to  enumerate  the  vir- 
tues and  charities  of  those  who  studiously 
submit  them  to  the  imitation  of  an  admir- 
ing world ;  but  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
cord the  loftier  benevolence  of  such  as 
diligently  conceal  the  evidences  of  their 
title  to  applause.  I  only  knew  the  nature 
and  extent  of  M 's  disinterested  good- 
ness, from  the  beaming  eye,  the  blessin.o- 
lip,  and  fervent  prayer  of  many  who  had 
guessed  the  name  of  their  benefactor.  His 
epitaph  was  a  frail  one ;  it  was  written 
upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  knev^  him ; 
no  foreign  chisel  is  needed  to  preserve  it, 
for  the  impression  will  endure  as  long  as 
the  tablet  whereon  it  is  graved. 

The  even  course  of  Fanny's  and  Alfred's 
love  after  their  union,  made  ample  amends 
for  its  troubled  beginning.  They,  too, 
are  where  no  word  of  mine  can  reach 
them. 

Shortly  after  M 's  death,  I  sailed 

for  Europe.  Robin  accompanied  me  at 
his  own  request,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
and  sincere  opposition  of  Fanny  and  her 
husband.  Poor  Robin!  He  never  return- 
ed ;  he  sleeps  in  a  land  across  the  wave, 
beneath  the  sunny  skies  of  Florence,  and 
with  him  sleeps  "  the  GeneraVs  shilling.'^ 
One  other  token  is  mingling  with  his 
ashes — an  embroidered  handkerchief — a 
present  from  Fanny.  Duihig  his  last  ill- 
ness, he  wore  it  next  to  his  heai't.  As  I 
sat  by  his  bedside,  and  held  his  emaciated 
hand  in  mine,  he  revealed  to  me  the  story 
of  his  love,  which  I  had  discovered  before. 
He  loved  Fanny,  deeply  as  a  man  can 
love,  but  he  never  spoke  to  her  of  his  pas- 
sion. 

"  I  feared  she  might  laugh  at  me,"  he 
said — "  exchange  indifference  for  contempt 
— avoid  a  presence  otherwise  unheeded ; 
this  had  been  madness  !  Once  indeed  I 
thought  she  might  be  mine ;  you  know  the 
vanity  of  that  expectation.  Remember  me 
to  her,  and  tell  her  to  remember  me  !  Tell 
her  that  though  far,  far  distant,  her  face 
beamed  before  me  bright  and  beautiful. 
N"o !  say  not  that ;    though  I  could  not 
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witness  her  happiness,  I  would  not  dimin- 
ish it  for  twenty  years  of  Hfe  and  health. 
But  say  all  you  can  without  awakening  a 
suspicion  of  my  love  to  give  her  one  mo- 
ment's uneasiness.  Give  her  this,  and  bid 
her  wear  it  for  my  sake." 

He  handed  me  a  bracelet  of  exquisite 
workmanship.     It  was  purchased  in  Paris, 

with  part  of  the  legacy  M had  left 

him. 

"It  will  fit  her,"  he  continued,  "my 
thumb  and  forefinger  exactly  measure  her 
wrist." 

When  Fanny  received  this  token  from 
my  hand,  I  read  in  her  eye  a  knowledge 
of  Robin's  secret.  Her  starting  tears  paid 
a  silent  tribute  to  his  worth  and  his  love. 

I  never  had  occasion  for  the  ring  inter- 
red with  Emily  —  I  envy  those  whose  elas- 
tic love  can  bound  from  object  to  object, 
but  I  could  not  imitate  their  buoyancy. 
Once — it  was  not  long  ago — I  saw  a  young 


girl  just  inhaling  the  first  sweet  odors  of 
society — sweet  before  they  pall — who  re- 
minded me  of  Emily.  "With  a  breast  agi- 
tated by  a  thousand  emotions  I  watched 
her  varying  cheek,  her  fathomless  eye,  her 
thoughtful  brow,  her  light  and  graceful 
step.  Little  did  that  fair  creature  think  of 
the  old  man,  whose  hair  was  white,  and 
whose  cheek  was  furrowed,  as  he  gazed 
upon  her  beauty,  or  dream  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  bosom.  The  rudeness  of 
my  protracted  gaze  was  unperceived,  for 
I  was  unnoticed.  Sweet  A.  T.,  may  the 
choicest  blessings  of  life  attend  thee,  long 
after  this  trembUng  hand  has  lost  the  little 
power  it  retains. 

The  ploughshare  now  claims  the  spot 
where  Fairheath's  cottage  stood,  and  the 
pruning-knife  of  improvement,  often  as  fatal 
as  the  scythe  of  time,  has  changed  the 
face  of  Zephyr's  Fancy. 
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EUROPEAN  LIFE   AND  MANNERS.^ 


The  object  of  Mr.  Colman's  journey  to 
Europe  appears  to  have  been  entirely  ag- 
ricultural, and  not  with  a  view  to  writing 
a  book  upon  European  life  and  manners. 
His  home  correspondence,  preserved  by  his 
friends,  has  however,  in  a  not  unusual 
course  of  events,  brought  about  the  pro- 
duction of  the  present  volume.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  letters  which  have  all 
the  simple,  natural,  conversational  tone 
which  is  the  peculiar  charm  of  private 
correspondence,  and  not  a  doubt  arises 
that  they  were,  as  the  preface  declares, 
not  designed  for  publication. 

ISTotwithstanding  Mr.  Colman's  declara- 
tion that  if  his  work  gives  pleasure  to  his 
friends  he  shall  be  fully  satisfied,  we  will 
venture  to  hope  he  may  not  reject  a  more 
extended  approbation.  He  has  given,  he 
says,  "  what  may  be  called  proof  impres- 
sions" of  the  scenes,  objects,  persons,  and 
places  he  has  visited,  and  we  have  no  in- 
tention to  assume  the  office  of  corrector. 
We  take  the  book,  and  we  think  the  pub- 
lic will  do  likewise,  as  an  acceptable  gift, 
that  should  not,  according  to  the  adage  be 
looked  into  with  too  close  an  inspection. 
Mr.  Colman's  wisdom  teeth  were  evidently 
cut  long  ago — but  for  our  own  part  we 
have  enjoyed  many  a  pleasant  jaunt  with 
a  crib-biter,  amid  beautiful  scenes  which  a 
more  spirited  animal  would  scarcely  have 
given  us  a  chance  to  notice. 

We  consider  it  an  idle  and  ill-natured 
proceeding  to  sit  at  one's  window,  secure 
from  annoyance,  and  make  impertinent  ob- 
servations upon  those  who  are  about  their 
business  in  the  toilsome  and  dusty  public 
way  ;  and  especially  would  we  avoid  such 
a  proceeding  when,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  may,  overlooking  occasional 
accidents  and  peculiarities,  gather  there- 
from much  that  is  curious  and  interest- 
ing. 

J^ot  travelling  for  pleasure  expressly, 


Mr.  Colman  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have 
found  it  in  abundance  :  illustrating  the 
old  moral  of  the  Search  after  Happiness. 
Full  of  faith  in  humanity,  and  w4th  the 
eager  desire  of  a  social  disposition  to  com- 
municate to  others  what  has  strongly 
affected  himself,  he  gives  his  experience 
with  such  open-hearted  truthfulness  that 
he  cannot  fail  to  call  out  the  sympathies 
of  his  readers.  Charmed  with  the  frank 
and  earnest  way  in  which  he  abandons 
himself  to  his  enthusiastic  nature,  we  find 
ourselves  travelling  as  familiarly  in  his 
company  as  if  we  had  known  him  all  our 
days  ;  and  aided  by  his  own  autographic 
sketches  we  can  even  bring  him  to  our 
mind's  eye  in  proper  person.  We  see 
him  in  his  French  deshabille  of  grey  frock- 
coat,  plaid  waistcoat,  grey  trowsers,  silk 
neckcloth,  and  varnished  black  slippers, 
looking  grave  and  wise,  with  his  specta- 
cles dropped  on  the  end  of  his  nose,  comb- 
ing ''  the  few  straggling  grey  locks"  with 
his  fingers.  Or  in  his  more  elegant  Eng- 
lish dining  costume — straight  coat,  black 
satin  vest,  silk  stockings,  and  pumps — but 
it  is  not  dress  that  makes  the  man ;  and 
we  know  him  better  by  imagining  a  pair 
of  keen,  half  laughing,  half  scrutinizing 
eyes,  taking  in  at  a  glance  everj^thing 
worthy  of  notice  ;  the  high,  bare  forehead 
of  the  intellectual,  the  affable  smile  of  the 
amiable  man  ;  the  bland  manners  and  the 
agreeable  voice — the  body  slightly  bowed 
and  the  hair  thinned  and  silvered  by  the 
touch  of  time,  heightening,  not  abating 
the  interest  of  the  picture. 

In  Mr.  Colman's  humorous  and  occa- 
sionally pathetic  delineations,  and  still 
more  in  the  spirit  of  universal  benevolence 
which  diffuses  itself  over  everv  thouofht 
and  expression,  we  are  not  unfrequently 
reminded  of  the  Sentimental  Journey  of 
Sterne.  His  style  is  light  and  easy  ;  he 
sometimes  makes  too  much  of  his  subject. 


*  European  Life  and  Manners;  in  Familiar  Letters  to  Friends.     By  Henrv  Colman,    Boston: 
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but  is  acute,  discriminating,  and  often  elo- 
quent. 

Mr.  Colraan's  travels  are  not  calculated 
to  induce  another  to  go  over  the  same 
ground,  for  who,  truly,  would  go  to  the 
mountain  when  the  mountain  can  be 
brouo-ht  home  ?  In  readino-  these  details 
of  life  in  Europe,  as  if  under  the  influence 
of  mesmerism,  one  feels  actually  trans- 
ferred by  the  author's  will  to  the  presence 
of  the  scenes  and  persons  described. 

The  principal  fault  of  the  book,  and  one 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided  in 
arranging  the  correspondence  for  publica- 
tion, is  that  the  author  so  frequently  re- 
peats himself,  that  portions  of  almost  every 
letter  might  as  well,  if  not  better,  have 
been  omitted  :  for  instance, 

«  P.  S.  Tell  Miss  D.,  Dr.  Outram  has  been 
very  polite  to  me." 

With  his  warm  heart  and  genial  man- 
ner, our  cheerful  traveller  goes  from  city 
to  city,  and  from  one  great  house  to  an- 
other, and  with  the  simplest,  unsophisti- 
cated admh'ation  of  the  unaccustomed 
splendor  that  surrounds  him — Avith  a  keen 
but  good-natured  appreciation  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  an  earnest  thoughifulness 
at  the  bottom  of  all,  inspires  confidence 
and  esteem,  and  thus  acquiring  advantages 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  few  travellers  in  a 
strange  country,  is  enabled  to  present  new 
views  of  European  society  and  manners. 
His  letters,  addressed  to  a  wide  circle  of 
friends,  were  consequently  adapted  to  va- 
rious tastes,  and  afford  abundant  detail 
for  the  curious  and  the  intelligent.  The 
agriculturist,  the  political  and  domestic 
economist,  the  lover  of  nature  and  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  admirers  of  equipage  and 
style,  of  dress  and  fashion ;  the  philan- 
thropist interested  in  the  details  of  misery 
and  want — each  and  all  may  find  where- 
v/ith  to  engage  attention. 

Mr.  C.  leaves  America  for  Liverpool, 
and  proceeds  thence  to  London,  where, 
as  soon  as  his  agricultural  mission  is  de- 
clared, he  receives  every  possible  civility 
and  aid,  and  has  opened  to  him  the  best 
sources  of  information.  Facihties  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  observations  are  offered  on 
every  side.  Earl  Spencer  proposes  to 
mark  out  a  route  for  him.  At  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  London  Agricultural  So- 


ciety he  is  created  an  honorary  member, 
and,  called  up  by  Lord  Spencer,  he  ac- 
knowledges the  honor  conferred  in  being 
thus  enrolled,  and  states  the  objects  of  his 
mission,  which  immediately  procures  him 
invitations  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  subject ;  from  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke  and  the  Marquis  of  Devonshire 
in  Ireland  ^  from  Mr.  Bates,  the  great  cat- 
tle breeder  and  ''  greatest  talker  in  Eng- 
land ;"  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
from  Lord  Morpeth,  who  shows  him  every 
possible  attention. 

Mr.  Pusey,  M.  P.,  a  gentleman  who  in 
point  of  practical  science  is  represented  as 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural 
community  in  England,  proposes  to  go 
with  him  on  an  excursion  through  the 
farming  districts.  Earl  Talbot  invites  him 
into  the  fine  agricultural  district  of  Staf- 
fordshire, the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  a 
sheep -shearing,  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire to  visit  Chatsworth,  "  that  museum 
of  what  is  most  beautiful  in  art  and  na- 
ture— one  of  the  wonders  of  Enofland  if 
not  of  the  world." 

These  civilities  are  followed  by  visits  to 
cattle-shows,  corn-markets  and  horticul- 
tural establishments,  by  introductions  to 
farms  and  farmers,  and  by  sojourns,  on  the 
most  intimate  footing,  in  the  families  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  where  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  family  economy,  with- 
in and  without,  is  freely  exhibited,  even 
in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  giving  writ- 
ten lists  and  rules  of  domestic  manao-e- 
meni,  with  liberty  to  use  them  according 
to  his  pleasure ;  advantages  which  he 
seems  fully  to  appreciate  and  enjoy. 

"  The  publication  of  my  book,""^  lie  says, 
"  will  give  me  great  advantages  in  visiting-  the 
country,  as  several  gentlemen,  now  seeing 
what  I  want,  say  they  shall  be  most  happv  to 
assist  me ;  and  especially,  I  am  persuaded, 
feeling  that  I  do  not  come  as  a  spij,  and  shall 
not  deal  in  miserable  personahties,  they  will 
assist  me  so  much  the  more  readily," 

Mr.  Colman's  first  impressions  of  Lon- 
don are  confused,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
with  a  stranger,  taking  for  the  first  time 
a  part  in  "  the  stir  of  the  great  Babel." 
Every  traveller  gives  his  own  description 
of  the  city.     Mr.  Colman's  varies  but  little 

*  European  Agriculture. 
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from  the  rest  in  outline,  but  is  filled  up 
with  a  vividness  of  coloring  peculiarly  his. 
own.  The  people  seem  to  him  very  im- 
perfectly to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  a 
stranger,  and  he  finds  himself  frequently 
bewildered  in  his  peregrinations  amid  the 
narrow  streets,  stretching  through  long 
ranges  of  shops  and  stalls  ;  the  broad  and 
magnificent  avenues,  running  for  miles 
through  the  city,  with  their  splendid 
stores ;  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  the 
main  arteries  of  this  mighty  body  beating 
continually  with  tremendous  pulsations  ; 
the  palaces  and  public  buildings,  the 
monuments,  bridges,  and  parks ;  the  car- 
riages and  the  people  almost  piled  upon 
each  other ;  the  wilderness  of  houses, 
streets,  lanes,  courts,  and  kennels.  He 
describes  his  first  alio-htinof  from  a  close 
carriage  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city. 

"  '  And  this,'  said  T  to  myself,  '  this  is  Lon- 
don, is  it  ?  Well,  this  is  not  much.'  But,  how 
Wofully  was  I  mistaken !  I  recollect  the  same 
kind  of  impression  when  I  first  saw  Niagara. 
'Very  beautiful,'  said  T, '  very  beautiful.'  What 
conceit — what  insolence  on  my  part !  Soon, 
hov^'ever,  I  came  to  my  senses  ;  soon  I  saw  the 
depth  of  the  flood  and  the  height  of  the  cata- 
ract ;  soon  I  saw  the  vast  inland  oceans  of  the 
unexplored  West  pouring  down  their  mighty 
volumes  of  water  in  one  immense  and  irresisti- 
ble torrent ;  soon  I  saw  the  tumultuous  waves, 
miles  beyond  me,  contending  for  supremacy 
and  hurrying  on  in  broken  and  foaming  masses 
to  m.ake  the  fearful  plunge  ;  soon  I  considered 
the  Almighty  Power,  which  could  take  up  this 
torrent  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  had  fash- 
ioned every  drop  which  formed  this  commingled 
mass,  and  smoothed  every  glittering  orb  which 
poured  itself  along  without  jostling  its  neighbor, 
and  painted  every  beautiful  beam  of  glory  re- 
flected from  this  mighty  aggregate  of  jewels; 
and  soon  I  gathered  strange  ideas  of  the  dura- 
tion of  its  flood,  and  my  bosom  swelled  more 
and  more  with  convictions,  too  vast  for  utter- 
ance, of  God's  eternity,  of  which  I  here  saw  an 
humble  emblem. 

"  Not  at  all  unlike  have  been  my  impressions 
of  London  ;  they  have  grown  larger  and  larger 
every  day  and  hour.  I  had  been  absent  from 
it  four  months,  and  I  came  back  with  new 
wonder  at  its  extent.  I  have  just  returned  to 
it  again,  after  a  fortnight's  absence,  and  it 
seemed  to  me,  on  my  way  to  my  lodgings,  as 
if  the  population  had  quadrupled  in  that  time. 
Here  are  two  millions  of  human  beings — to  say 
nothing  of  other  living  things — crowded  into 
one  place,  from  one  extremity  of  which  to  the 
other  a  man  may  ride  in  two  hours.  Go 
through  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  at  noon- 


day, and  Threadneedle  Street  and  Bishopsgate 
Street,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  uninterrupted 
interlockage  of  carriages  and  vehicles  of  every 
description,  and  the  sidewalks  are  thronged  with 
people  as  if  they  had  just  rushed  out  of  some 
crowded  assembly.  Mount  the  top  of  an  om- 
nibus, and  look  down  the  whole  length  of  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand,  and  nothing  can  bear 
any  likeness  to  the  view  but  the  breaking  up  of 
one  of  our  great  rivers  in  the  spring  by  some 
sudden  flood,  when  the  ice  comes  down  in  fear- 
ful and  tumbling  masses,  bringing  with  it  trees 
and  uprooted  stumps,  and  logs,  and  boards,  and 
broken  fences,  and  remnants  of  cottages,  here 
moving  in  a  swift  torrent,  there  circling  in 
some  rapid  eddy,  and  presenting  only  a  picture 
of  indescribable  confusion,  and  yet  all  hasten- 
ing on  with  a  steady  and  certain  progress  to 
tbeir  destination,  save  only,  that  in  the  streets 
of  London  there  are  counter-streams,  passing- 
each  other  without  obstruction  and  without  in- 
terference. 

"  Then  again  the  vastness  of  London.  Go 
into  what  quarter  you  will,  and  you  will  find 
something,  some  place,  some  square  you  have 
not  seen  before.  Turn  into  any  by-passage, 
court-yard,  close,  or  wynd,  where  scarcely  a 
wheelbarrow  can  be  driven,  and  you  will  find 
every  place  occupied,  from  the  cellar  to  the 
attic.  The  subterranean  apartments  of  the 
houses  are  as  much  tenanted  as  the  celestial ; 
and  you  may  literally  find  many  a  humble 
tailor  and  cobbler  occupying  portions  of  cellar- 
doorways  or  halves  of  shop  windov/s,  where 
the  cobbler  cannot  stand  erect,  and  where  the 
tailor,  if  he  did  not  sit  cross-legged,  could  not 
sit  at  all.  The  squares,  the  streets,  the  rows 
and  blocks  of  buildings,  the  terraces,  the  cres- 
cents, the  public  edifices,  the  monuments,  the 
private  palaces,  above  all,  the  parks  and  plea- 
sure-grounds, are  numerous  and  extensive  be- 
yond description.  I  thought  I  had  seen  all  the 
markets  som.e  time  ago ;  to-day  I  stumbled 
upon  one  covering  several  acres,  of  v/hich  I 
had  never  heard,  filled  with  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  meats.  One's  astonishment  is  in- 
creased, when  you  observe  the  perfect  order 
prevailing  in  this  vast  multitude.  By  day  or 
night,  you  may  walk  as  securely  in  m.ost  of 
the  streets  of  London  as  in  your  own  yard.  I 
have  strolled  into  all  parts  of  the  city — into  the 
most  public  and  the  most  profligate — and  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  quarrel ;  and  I  have  seen  car- 
riages, again  and  again,  by  hundreds,  passing 
each  other  in  the  narrowest  passages,  and 
oftentimes  hindered  when  they  were  evidently 
most  impatient  to  get  on,  and  yet  I  have  seen 
no  passion  displayed,  and  heard  no  harsh  lan- 
guage uttered  ;  but  I  have  heard  more  profane 
swearing  in  one  hour  among  the  boatmen  on 
the  New  York  Canal,  than  I  have  heard  during 
my  seven  months'  residence  in  England. 

"  A  man  liere  believes  what  he  pleases  ;  says 
what  he  has  to  say  ;  does  what  he  chooses  to 
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do ;  and  has  all  the  liberty,  without  censure, 
without  surveillance,  which  a  rational  man  can 
desire,  provided  he  keeps  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  police.  Here  nobody  is  of  any  importance  ; 
and  the  proudest  man  only  floats  upon  society 
hke  a  cork  upon  the  rapids  of  Niagara,  sure  to 
be  hurried  along  ;  sure,  presently,  to  go  ever, 
and  as  sure  not  to  be  thought  of  or  cared  for 
after  he  has  gone  over.  Every  man  is  for  him- 
self, and  if  he  does  not  take  care  of  himself, 
there  is  nobody  will  take  care  of  him.  It  is 
not  that  persons  here  are  more  selfish  than 
others ;  but,  really,  no  one  has  any  time  to 
spend  upon  the  affairs  of  other  men.  In  the 
busy  season  the  streets  of  London  present  a 
sort  of  Waterloo  rout — 'save  himself  who 
-saunter,  and  you'll  be  run  down  ;  fall 


can 


down,  and  you'll  be  run  over.  Sometimes  I 
liave  thought  that  a  man  might  walk  from  the 
Exchange  to  Charing  Cross,  two  miles,  through 
the  busiest  and  most  crowded  part  of  London, 
and  at  the  busiest  time  of  day,  with  nothing 
else  on  than  Adam's  cast-off  paradisaical  suit, 
and  he  would  not  be  noticed  farther  than  that 
some  hasty  passenger  might  venture  to  remark, 
en  passant,  '  that  is  a  queer  fellow  ;  what  tailor 
made  his  dress  ?'  So,  too,  the  Queen  might 
die  to-morrow ;  her  body  would  not  be  cold 
before  her  successor  must  be  found ;  and  a 
few  tolling  bells,  a  few  muffled  drums,  and  a 
few  glittering  swords  and  nodding  plumes,  and 
the  world  would  go  on  precisely  as  it  was  go- 
ing before.  This  is  a  humiliating  but  an  in- 
structive lesson,  and  a  most  wholesome  extin- 
guisher of  all  pride,  if  pride  in  man  can  be 
extinguished  unless  the  candle  of  life  be  snuffed 
out  at  the  same  time.  What  comes  of  all  this  ? 
What  composes  this  mighty,  moving  mass  ? 
Many  aching  limbs  ;  many  heated  and  burning 
brains  ;  many  agonized  hearts  ;  wealth  beyond 
the  dreams  of  the  Arabian  Nights ;  luxury  as 
brilliant  as  gold  and  silver  and  diamonds,  and 
human  art  and  labor  can  make  it ;  indulgence 
without  restraint ;  destitution  complete  ;  pov- 
erty extreme  ;  wretchedness,  vice,  and  suffer- 
ing unmitigated,  and  absolutely  hopeless. 
V/hat  a  picture  of  life  !  Who  can  unravel 
this  web  and  draw  the  threads  straight?  What 
shall  settle  this  turbid  cauldron,  and  cause  the 
waters  to  become  clear  ?  Alas  !  no  human 
power  or  sagacity  can  even  approach  the  task  ; 
and  man,  standing  upon  the  shore  of  the  mighty 
ocean,  may  think  as  well  to  assuage  its  tem- 
pests by  his  breath,  and  stay  its  rising  tides  at 
his  command,  and  smooth  its  broken  surface 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Yet  what  is  to 
come  of  this  great  city  ?  It  is  growing  at  this 
very  hour  much  faster  than  ever.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  houses  are  in  the  process  of 
erection,  and  thousands  and  thousands  are  be- 
ing born  to  fill  them.  Rome  had  her  six  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  ;  London  has  as  yet  but 
two.  What  is  to  prevent  her  having  twenty, 
unless,  as  it  was  tlie  last  feather  that  broke  the 


camel's  back,  so,  presently,  it  would  seem,  that 
she  must  be  crushed  by  her  own  weight." 

Mr.  Colman  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  the  admiration  excited  at  a  block  of  ice 
exhibited  at  a  shop  in  London,  which 
many  of  the  passers  by  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  go  in  and  examine,  that  by 
the  test  of  touch  they  might  satisfy  them- 
selves it  was  not  glass  ; — looking  upon  it 
as  a  standing  miracle,  never  melting,  but  al- 
ways there,  and  entirely  unsuspicious  that 
the  cunning  Connecticut  yankee,  Avho  exhib- 
ited it,  could  take  a  fresh  piece  from  his 
refrigerator  every  morning.  Mr.  Colman 
overhears  one  wise  head  gravely  informing 
another,  that  the  ice  was  imported  from 
the  West  Indies  ! 

Our  author  enters  sufficiently  into  the 
excitements  of  London  life  to  get  a  pretty 
clear  understanding  of  its  clubs,  societies, 
places  of  amusement,  meetings,  schools, 
hospitals,  &c.  &c.  He  describes  particular- 
ly "  the  Blue"  Coat  School  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, where  he  attended  one  of  the  public 
Lent  suppers,  and  saw  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  boys,  consisting  of  noblemen's  and 
gentlemen's  sons,  as  well  as  charity 
scholars,  taking  their  frugal  meal,  of 
bread  and  butter,  "  with  a  drink  of  beer 
from  a  wooden  piggin,  and  nothing  more 
and  nothing  else."  They  are  said  to  dine 
on  mutton  five  days  out  of  seven,  which 
our  author,  w^ith  professional  acuteness, 
considers  advantageous  to  sheep-raising, 
but  is  doubtful  regarding  its  tendency  to 
make  "  mutton  heads."  *'  The  board  and 
education  of  the  boys,"  he  says,  *' is  wholly 
gratuitous.  Why  the  sons  of  noblemen 
and  men  of  wealth  should  be  found  in  an 
establishment  purely  charitable  is  a  ques- 
tion"— not  easily  solved. 

One  of  the  most  interestino;  sig-hts  is  the 
meeting,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  of  the  char- 
ity children,  amounting  in  number  to 
nearly  ten  thousand,  dressed  in  different 
uniforms  accordin^:  to  the  school  to  which 
they  belonged. 

"  During  the  service  I  went  into  the  whis- 
pering gallery,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dome,  extending  all  round  it,  and  directly  over 
their  heads,  about  two  hundred  feet  from  them. 
We  could  hear  them  distinctly,  and  saw  them 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  They  resembled  a 
beautiful  bed  of  variegated  flowers,  and  indeed 
it  seems  to  me   nothing  on  this   earth   ever 
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appeared  one  half  so  beautiful.  I  was  greatly 
excited,  and  was  half  templed,  in  a  state  of 
delirium,  to  throw  myself  over  the  railing. 
After  the  service,  the  schools  went  out  in  dif- 
ferent processions  and  directions,  it  requiring  a 
long  time  to  clear  the  chapel ;  and  I  went  up 
to  the  cupola  of  the  church,  from  which  we 
could  see  them  winding  off  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  threading  tlie  different  streets  like  so 
many  beautiful  ribands." 

Mr.  Colman  attends  the  sessions  at  Old 
Bailey,  and  takes  his  seat  on  the  bench 
of  justice,  where  he  sees  hundreds  of 
prisoners  arraigned,  tried,  and  sentenced, 
"  with  as  much  sang  froid,"  on  the  part 
of  the  judge,  "  as  a  butcher  in  Cincinnati 
would  get  into  his  pen  of  swine  and  knock 
down  his  victims  by  the  dozen."  This 
judge,  w^hose  sole  dignity  must  surely 
have  lain  in  either  his  title  or  his  v/ig,  is 
represented  as  following  np  his  heart- 
rending sentences  upon  some  wretched 
boy,  or  poor,  miserable,  affrighted  woman, 
with  jokes  and  laughter.  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  stronger  comment  upon  the 
extreme  moral  and  physical  degradation 
of  the  lower  classes  in  London,  than  the 
fact  of  its  being  reported  as  a  common 
case  that  parents  entrap  their  children  to 
crime,  in  order  to  throw  them  upon  the 
state,  and  thus  rid  themselves  af  the  cost 
and  care  of  their  bringing  up. 

Among  the  various  objects  of  interest 
which  have  attracted  his  attention,  our 
author  does  not  omit  the  Queen,  whom  he 
describes  as  *'a  very  small  person,  not 
very  handsome,  but  pleasing,  with  a  bright- 
blue  eye,  and  dressed  quite  modestly," 
and  of  whom  one  might  say,  meeting  her 
without  recognition,  *'  there  is  a  pretty, 
genteel,  little  woman."  With  her  Majes- 
ty, at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  he 
seems,  however,  much  more  deeply  im- 
pressed. He  is  not  willing  to  speak  of 
this  great  assemblage  of  the  princes,  peers, 
and  peeresses,  and  great  ofiicers  of  state,  in 
the  light  and  trivial  tone  which  is  assumed 
by  many.  This  same  pretty,  genteel- 
looking  little  woman,  rises  into  the  most 
dignified  importance,  when  he  considers 
her  as  holding  the  sovereignty  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human 
beings,  and  her  power  extending  into  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  globe.  This  little 
lady,  embodying  in  her  own  person  "  a 
dominion    perhaps    more    extensive   and 


brilhant  than  was  ever  swayed  before  by 
human  hands,"  with  grave  judges,  peers 
and  nobles  kneeling  before  her  in  token  of 
obedience,  becomes  lifted  at  once  into  the 
''  personification  of  political  grandeur  and 
power." 

One  smiles  at  the  freshness  with  which 
our  open-hearted  countryman  marvels  al 
the  manners  of  English  high  life.  Again 
and  again  he  returns  to  the  theme,  and 
never  tires  of  expressing  his  admiration. 

Prepared  to  meet  with  English  coldness 
and  hauteur,  he  is  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  a  politeness  accessible  and  com- 
municative, and  is  particularly  impressed 
by  the  universal  attention  to  good  man- 
ners ;  he  remarks  that  good  manners  are 
not  put  on  by  ladies  for  the  occasion,  but 
grow  up  with  them  as  matters  of  course, 
and  adds  that  even  in  the  freest  conver- 
sation in  parties  of  gentlemen  he  has 
never  heard  an  obscene  story  or  indecent 
allusion ;  nor  even  a  double  entendre. 
He  is  fond  of  enumerating  petty,  yet  not 
uninteresting  details,  and  naively  informs 
us  that  introductions  to  the  company  are 
not  usual  unless  the  party  is  small ;  but 
that  it  is  not  improper  to  enter  into  con- 
versation vv^ith  your  neighbors.  He  com- 
ments admiringly  upon  dinner  services  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  cups  and  saucers  of 
Sevres  china,  every  one  differing  in  pattern 
from  another  ; ''  that  is"  he^explains,  "  one 
cup  and  saucer  was  different  from  another 
cup  and  saucer."  He  remarks  that  a 
gentleman  is  expected  to  sit  next  the  ladj^ 
he  hands  in  to  dinner ;  and  that,  at  the 
tables  of  the  nobility,  cigars  and  pipes  are 
not  presented  ;  that  invitations  to  parties 
specify  in  general  half-past  eight  to  nine, 
but  that  half-past  nine  to  ten  is  the  hour 
to  go  ;  and  that  the  dresses  of  the  ladies 
are  often  almost  wholly  of  silk.  Dr.  Prim- 
rose himself  could  not  have  related  these 
facts  with  a  graver  simplicity. 

Many  a  man,  nevertheless,  far  more 
habitually  observant  of  the  forms  of  eti- 
quette, better  conversant  Vt^th  luxury  and 
eleofance,  and  withal  less  incautious  of 
betraying  his  inexperience,  might  be  sur- 
prised into  expressions  of  admiration  at 
the  almost  eastern  magnificence  and  sump- 
tuous style  in  the  palaces  to  which  Mr. 
Colman  had  the  fortunate  admittance. 

His  first  visit  at  the  house  of  a  noble- 
man is  at  Althorpe,  where  he  goes   by 
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invitation  of  Lord  Spencer,  cliiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  a  cattle-sliow  in  its 
neighborhood.  This  noble  place,  consist- 
ing of  ten  thousand  acres,  *'  all  lying  to- 
gether in  woods,  meadovfs,  pasture,  gar- 
dens and  parks,"  is  described  at  length. 
The  size  of  the  mansion  may  be  inferred 
from  its  furnishing  sleeping-rooms  for 
seventy  guests,  a  gallery  of  pictures  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  a  library 
covering  the  sides  of  eight  large  rooms 
and  halls,  and  comprising  more  than  fifty 
thousand  volumes.  This  is  the  well-known 
great  "  Spencer  library,"  made  immortal 
by  its  catalogue  through  the  laborious 
compilations  of  the  indefatigable  bibho- 
grapher,  Dibden,  who  passed  nine  years 
turning  over  its  volumes,  imbedded  in  its 
classical  tomes ;  extracting  line  by  line 
from  their  contents,  and,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  ''  counting  lines,  leaves,  and 
signatures  with  scrupulous  exactness — 
comparing  whole  phalanxes  of  bibliogra- 
phical vfiiters — detecting  errors,  con- 
firming fidelity,  expanding  what  was 
meagre,  and  compressing  what  was  un- 
necessarily diffuse."  If  our  author  had 
the  slightest  taste  for  bibliophilism,  such 
a  private  library  as  this,  equal  in  size  to 
our  largest  public  collections,  might  well 
have  astonished  and  delighted  him.  The 
very  stables  at  Althorpe  are  described  as 
being  elegant  and  neat  even  as  a  private 
dwelling,  and  the  greenhouse,  conserva- 
tories, dairy-house,  and  farm-houses — the 
hundreds  of  sheen  and  cattle  p-razino:  round 
the  house  and  park,  were  objects,  of  all 
others,  to  arouse  the  interest  of  our  tra- 
veller. 

While  at  Lord  Spencer's  he  was  in- 
vited to  Goodwood  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, to  see  his  farms  and  farmers,  and 
attend  a  sheep-shearing.  The  "  home 
farm,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  Duke,  is  said 
to  consist  of  23,000  acres,  and  the  whole 
estate  to  comprise  40,000.  This  Vv'eallhy 
nobleman  is  the  owner  of  various  other 
farms  ;  and  of  Gordon  Castle,  an  estate 
of  800,000  acres  in  Scotland.  At  Good- 
wood our  author  fairly  gives  up  all  attempt 
at  description,  and  declares  it  impossible 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty  he  has  witnessed — of 
the  pictures,  statues,  and  rooms  hung  with 
tapestry  of  the  most  exquisite  woikman- 
ship ;  of  the  parks  through  which  he  rides 


''  miles  and  miles,"  and  especially  of  an 
enclosed  aviary  of  six  acres,  containing 
for  the  feathered  gentry  conveniences  so 
appropriate  and  elegant,  and  making  with 
its  grottoes,  groves,  parrots,  canaries,  gold 
and  silver  fish,  peacocks,  and  gold  and  sil- 
ver pheasants,  so  delightful  and  romantic 
a  scene,  that  he  imagines  himself,  as  well 
he  might,  to  be  in  fairy-land,  and  is  half 
inclined,  he  says,  should  there  be  a  vacan- 
cy, "  to  apply  for  the  office  of  keeper." 

The  dinner  at  Goodwood  was  given  in 
the  tennis-court ;  and  here  Mr.  Colman 
takes  occasion  to  repeat  a  toast  given  by 
a  gentleman  present,  in  reference  to  a 
party  of  ladies  who  had  assembled  to  hear 
the  speeches,  behind  a  wooden  grating 
which  separated  one  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  toast  was,  "  The  hens  in  the 
Coop,''^  *'  and  was  received  with  no  little 
cheerino-." 

Next  comes  Chatsworth,  the  far-famed 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  exceed- 
ing all  others  for  its  splendor  within  and 
its  beauty  without.  This  well-known  show- 
place,  it  has  been  stated  in  a  petition  to 
Parliament,  is  visited  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  by  not  less  than  80,000  persons. 
The  Duke  is  represented  as  living  in  a 
style  of  splendor  quite  in  accordance  with 
his  princely  income  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  per  annum.  Four- 
teen hundred  deer  and  four  hundred  head 
of  cattle  stock  the  open  park  around  the 
house.  The  kitchen  garden,  with  its 
perfect  and  abundant  produce,  covers 
twelve  acres  ;  the  conservatory,  covered 
by  seventy-six  thousand  square  feet  of 
glass,  contains  a  passage  large  enough 
for  a  carriage  to  drive  through  ;  there  is 
an  aquarium,  an  arboretum  of  many 
acres,  thousands  of  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  and  fountains,  one  of  which,  "  con- 
sidered the  highest  jet  d'eauin  the  world," 
throws  water  276  feet.  An  agriculturist 
and  man  of  taste  like  Mr.  Colman  might 
well  have  revelled  in  the  enjoyment  of 
such  scenes. 

After  describingf  the  interior  of  this 
splendid  establishment,  we  have  thrown 
in  a  little  sketch  of  Haddon  Hall  in  ruins, 
presenting  a  strong  contrast,  moral  as  well 
as  artistical. 

"  I  went  after  this  to  see  Haddon  Hall,  an 
ancient  castle,  once  the  seat  of  elegance  and 
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luxury,  of  revelry  and  banqueting,  now  in  ru- 
ins, its  halls  empty,  its  tapestry  defaced  and 
hanging  in  shreds,  its  turrets  overhung  vi^ith 
ivy,  its  paved  courts  overgrown  with  weeds, 
and  all  its  magnificence  and  glory  departed,  a 
most  striking  contrast  to  the  other  scene.  So 
human  pride  rises  and  sets,  and  the  fashion 
of  the  world  passes  away." 

At  each  new  exhibition  our  author's 
wonder  seems  to  increase,  still  finding 
something  more  remarkable  than  all  that 
had  preceded,  "  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
England  on  such  a  scale  of  magnificence," 
is  his  exclamation  on  visiting  Blenheim, 
the  celebrated  show-place,  built  by  the 
nation  as  a  present  to  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  Beneath  this  noble  pile, 
conceived  by  the  genius  of  Yanbrugh,  lie 
the  remains  of  the  great  warrior,  in  whose 
honor  it  was  erected.  It  stands  a  monu- 
ment of  a  nation's  gratitude,  and  it  is  for- 
gotten how  many  attempts  were  made,  by 
delay  of  payments  from  the  treasury,  to 
throw  i\\Q  cost  of  completing  it  upon  the 
hero's  own  hands. 

Welbeck  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  is  minutely  described.  He 
supposed  that  he  had  seen  several  times 
before  the  summit  of  luxurious  and  elegant 
living,  but  this  again  went  beyond  all  the 
rest.  He  is  astonished  at  the  method  and 
quiet  order  prevailing  in  so  large  an  es- 
tablishment, and  understands  not  how  it 
is  that  where  there  are  so  many  parts, 
wheel  within  -wheel,  and  one  spring  de- 
pending for  its  tension  and  its  movements 
upon  another,  there  should  not  be  the 
slightest  jarring  or  creaking.  "  Al- 
though," he  says,  ''there  were  not  less 
than  one  hundred  house  servants,  yet 
from>any  noise,  either  by  night  or  day,  it 
would  not  be  supposed  there  was  one 
within  a  mile."  At  another  house  he 
speaks  of  ringing  in  his  own  room  for  a 
servant,  who  always  appears  as  instanta- 
neously as  if  he  had  been  concealed  in  the 
wainscoat.  Such  readiness  might  have 
reminded  him  of  the  story  of  the  Yankee 
*'  help"  who,  after  being  rung  for  repeat- 
edly, called  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  "  The  more  you  ring  the  more  I 
sha'nt  come." 

Mr.  Colman  remarks  that  English  ser- 
vants generally  are  proverbially  clean, 
and,  in  their  dress,  gentlemen  and  ladies  ; 
distinguished,  the  women  especially,  for 


I  good  looks  and  good  manners ;  and  quite 
as  tenacious  and  observant  of  their  rank 
as  their  superiors.  "At  Welbeck,"  he 
says,  "  there  were  six  of  us  at  dinner 
daily,  and  eleven  servants,  most  of  them 
in  livery ;  the  Welbeck  livery  consists  of 
hght-yellow  shorts  and  waistcoat,  with 
white  stockings  and  pumps,  a  long  blue 
coat  trimmed  with  silver  lace  and  buttons, 
and  silver  epaulets  and  white  cravats.  If 
you  meet  the  female  servants  of  the  upper 
class,  3^ou  must  take  care  not  to  mistake 
them  for  the  ladies  of  the  house,  as  there 
is  little  to  distinguish  them  in  point  of 
elegance  of  dress."  The  latter  part  of 
this  remark  is,  perhaps,  as  applicable  here 
as  in  England,  but  our  own  countrywo- 
men are  not  so  individualized  with  their 
outward  attire,  as  to  render  caution  neces- 
sary in  regard  to  separating,  even  at  a 
glance,  the  lady  from  the  servant. 

Sir  Charles  Morsjan's  house  at  Tredes^ar 
is  an  enormous  pile,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  square,  standing  in  a  park  of 
thirteen  hundred  acres.  Sir  Charles  is 
designated  as  the  largest  farmer  in  AVales ; 
he  has  five  hundred  tenants  on  his  differ- 
ent farms,  and  displays,  to  the  edification 
of  his  guest,  his  slaughter-house,  dry- 
meat  house,  beer  and  wine  cellars,  and  his 
herds  of  deer,  &c.  '*  One  hundred  and 
eleven  servants  were  dined  daily  in  the 
servant's  hall,  with  large  additions  when 
there  were  visitors  ;  a  lady  seldom  going 
without  her  maid,  or  a  gentleman  witliout 
his  valet,  coachman  and  postillion.  AVhen 
an  invited  o-iiest,  who  was  comincr  to  Tre- 
degar  with  his  family,  sent  word  he  must 
bring  eight  horses.  Sir  Charles  wrote  him 
to  bring  as  many  as  he  pleased.  Such 
things  show  at  once  the  opulence  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  host. 

Our  author's  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is 
gratified  by  an  exhibition  of  the  battue. 
This  sport,  in  which  the  game  being  beat 
from  covert  by  the  servants,  their  masters 
have  only  to  await  their  appearance  to 
shoot  them  down,  he  thinks  admits  but  of 
one  improvement,  which  would  be  to  have 
an  arm-chair  placed  in  the  poultry-yard, 
and  the  hens  and  chickens  tied  ,  by  the 
legs,  and  shot  at  leisure. 

Woburn  Abbey,  "  the  place  of  all  oth- 
ers best  worth  visiting,"  contains  20,000 
acres  in  one  body,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  next  to  the   Duke  of 
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Portland  the    largest    improver  in   Eng- 
land. 

This  extensive  agriculturist  is  said  to 
pay  more  than  400  laborers  weekly, 
through  the  year,  and  in  his  home  park, 
which,  to  be  sure,  is  thirteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, he  has  laid  pipe  drains  for 
several  years  past,  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
miles  each  year,  and  upon  his  other  es- 
tates he  makes  about  two  hundred  miles 
of  drains  every  year — drains  dug  three 
feet  deep,  and  laid  with  pipe  tiles.  In 
this  house  they  make  up  one  hundred 
beds  constantly  for  the  I'egular  family. 

"  The  house  is  ver\'  large,  consisting-  of  four 
sides,  three  stories  high  on  three  sides,  and 
two  stories  on  the  other,  each  of  the  sides 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  long,  enclosing  a 
court-yard  of  great  extent,  and  having  three 
long  q-alleries,  the  length  of  the  whole  sides, 
full  of  pictures  and  works  of  art.  At  the  din- 
ner hell,  I  found  the  usher  of  the  hall,  with  the 
appearance  of  a  gendeman,  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  black,  with  black  shorts  and  knee-buckles, 
silk  stockings  and  shoe-buckles,  waitino;  in 
the  entry,  to  show  me  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  Uuke  met  me,  and  wliere  I  found  a 
very  large  party  of  elegantes.  At  half-past 
seven,  we  went  into  dinner.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  so  splendid.  The  service  was 
all  of  gold  and  silver,  except  the  dessert  plates, 
which  were  of  Sevres  porcelain,  and  presented 
to  one  of  the  former  Dukes  by  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth. 1  observed  many  large,  massive  pieces 
of  gold  plate  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  a 
silver  waiter  or  tray,  to  support  them,  more 
than  eight  feet  long  and  nearly  two  wide. 
There  were  two  large  gold  tureens,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  table.  Besides  the  gold  ser- 
vice on  tlie  table,  there  were,  among  other 
plate,  two  large  gold  waiters  on  the  side-board, 
presented  to  the  former  Duke,  as  agricultural 
premiums.  The  arms  of  the  family  are  a 
deer ;  and  there  were  four  salts  in  my  sight, 
being  a  deer,  about  five  inches  high,  of  silver, 
with  antlers,  and  two  panniers  slung  over  his 
back,  one  containing  coarse,  and  the  other  fime 
salt.  The  servants,  in  livery  and  out  of  live- 
ry, were  numerous,  and  the  dinner,  of  course, 
comprising  every  possible  delicacy  and  luxury 
in  meats,  wines,  fruits,  &c.,&c.  The  evening 
was  passed  in  the  drawing-room,  some  of  the 
party  at  cards,  some  at  billiards,  some  reading 
the  papers,  some  at  work,  until  eleven  o'clock, 
when  the  party  take  their  wine  and  w^ater,  or 
seltzer,  or  soda  water,  and  their  candles,  and 
retire.  The  dress  of  the  ladies  was  more 
splendid  than  I  can  describe,  and  the  jewels 
and  diamonds  on  the  head,  and  neck,  and 
wrists,  and  fingers,  as  briUiant  as  their  own 
bright  eyes.     At  ten,  we  met  for  breakfast. 


sans  ceremonie^  and  every  one  ordered  what  he 
wanted. 

"  At  one  elegant  mansion,  in  which  I  stayed 
several  days,  each  guest,  at  breakfast,  was  fur- 
nished with  his  own  silver  urn,  with  boiling 
water,  and  a  spirit  lamp  under  it,  with  his  own 
silver  coffee-pot,  if  he  preferred  coffee;  or,  if 
tea,  with  a  separate  tea-caddy,  with  two  kinds 
of  tea,  a  separate  tea-pot,  cream-pot,  and  sugar- 
bowl,  all  of  silver;  his  cup,  saucer,  and  plate, 
of  course — making  a  complete  and  most  ele- 
gant establishment  for  this  purpose.  At  break- 
fast the  arrangements  were  made  for  the  day. 
The  first  day  the  rain  was  considerable,  and 
the  Duchess  undertook  to  show  us  the  house. 
It  is  full  of  everything  magnificent  in  the  way 
of  pictures,  and  works  of  art,  and  furniture, 
and  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  Queen 
and  Prince,  on  their  visit  here,  were  extremely 
splendid.  The  library  contained  twenty-one 
thousand  volumes.  The  gallery  for  statuary, 
which  is  a  separate  building,  was  full  of  works 
of  art  of  the  chief  masters,  which  almost  com- 
pelled my  adoration.  The  original  group  of 
'•  The  Three  Graces,"  in  marble,  by  Canova 
himself,  is  here,  and  is  surpassingly  beautiful. 
Then  I  was  shown  the  theatre,  for  private 
theatricals  ;  the  aviary,  full  of  birds  and  three 
black  swans ;  the  grassarium,  where  grasses 
alone  are  cultivated  for  experiment ;  the  Chi- 
nese dairy,  full  of  everything  exquisite  ;  the 
heathery,  containing  heaths  only;  the  house  for 
tropical  plants  ;  the  pinetum,  for  pines  only  ; 
the  lakes  ;  the  shrubberies  ;  the  statues  in  the 
open  grounds  ;  the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden,  a 
wonder  in  itself;  the  Temple  of  Liberty,  con- 
taining the  busts  and  statues  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  friends  of  the  Duke's  fa- 
ther  ;  then  the  horses  and  stables,  which  were, 
in  fact,  almost  palaces  in  their  way  ;  then  the 
saddle-room,  where  there  were  certainly  fifty 
saddles,  all  in  order  for  use  ;  then  the  carriage- 
house,  where  were  twenty-seven  four-wheeled 
carriages ;  then  the  tennis-court ;  then  the 
riding-school.  The  women,  too,  in  this  place, 
at  the  different  lodges,  who  opened  and  shut 
the  gates  of  the  park,  were  in  livery,  being 
dressed  in  bright  scarlet  gowns,  with  white 
caps  and  aprons,  presenting  a  gay  and  pleasing 
costume." 

This  is  splendor  quite  sufficient  to  stir 
the  nerves  of  our  simple  repubhcan,  and 
gives,  perhaps,  a  fair  sample  of  the  style 
of  living  among  the  higher  nobility.  Mr. 
Colman  adds  however,  recollectively,  that 
some  of  the  arrangements  at  Woburn  Ab- 
bey are  not  universal ;  such  as  an  usher 
of  the  hall,  and  groom  of  the  chambers  ; 
the  elegance  of  the  housekeeper's  room, 
equal  in  its  furniture  to  that  of  most 
drawing-rooms ;    a  professional    musician 
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employed  every  evening  for  the  piano, 
and  the  Duchess's  page  constantly  in  at- 
tendance on  her,  dressed  in  green  and 
gold  lace,  and  epaulets,  with  a  sword  by 
his  side. 

That  Mr.  Colman  does  not  forget  the 
object  of  his  mission,  under  the  excite- 
ment of  these  splendid  entertainments,  is 
manifest  from  the  zest  with  which  he 
describes  the  results  of  his  agricultural 
observations,  fully  testifying  that  he  is  re- 
freshed, not  enervated,  by  the  fascination 
of  high  life,  and  ready  on  the  spur  of  oc- 
casion, *'  To  scorn  delights  and  live  labori- 
ous days,"  and  eager  for  "  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new." 

At  the  farms  and  agricultural  shows, 
Mr.  Colman  finds  exercise  for  his  organ  of 
wonder.  Lord  Yarborough's  60,000 
acres  of  plantation  and  600  tenants — 
eighteen  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  raised 
in  one  year  by  one  man — stacks  of  grain 
containing  800  bushels,  and  barley  stacks, 
one,  fifty-four  yards  long,  and  others, 
forty-eight  in  height,  with  width  propor- 
tional. ''  This,"  cries  our  agriculturist, 
''is  farming  with  a  witness."  He  repre- 
sents the  farmers'  w'ives  and  daugh- 
ters, as  well  as  the  noblesse,  at  the  fairs 
and  shows,  as  not  onlj^  taking  interest  in 
all  these  matters,  but  actually  inspecting 
the  implements  and  the  cattle  ;  and  show- 
ing the  remarkable  points  of  the  animals 
like  experienced  breeders  of  live  stock. 
*'  Some  of  them  are  reall}^  such,  and  also 
competitors  for  the  premium."  Many  la- 
dies of  the  highest  rank,  he  says,  take  a 
deep  interest  both  in  agriculture  and  poli- 
tics ;  and  one  lady  of  rank  is  represented 
to  have  introduced  him  in  person  to  the 
farm  offices  on  her  husband's  estate ;  the 
stables,  cow-houses,  pig-sties  and  barn- 
yards, explaining  all  the  modes  of  man- 
agement with  the  most  perfect  imder- 
standing.  At  Ayre,  in  Scotland,  Mr. 
Colman  was  shown  some  of  the  best 
farming  he  had  ever  seen.  At  Falkirk 
Tryst,  the  largest  market  in  the  world,  he 
reports  having  seen  *'  between  sixty  and 
seventy  thousand  sheep,  and  from  forty 
to  fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  with 
horses  innumerable."  The  farmers  gen- 
erally are  represented  as  extremely  rich 
and  intelligent. 

Mr.  Colman  defends  the  custom,  so 
widely  censured,  of  exacting  fees  for  visit- 


ing "  show-places"  as  they  are  termed, 
the  seats  of  the  nobility.  He  never  feels 
that  he  has  purchased  dearly  the  benefit 
and  pleasure  he  receives,  and  is  altogether 
too  good-humored  to. quarrel  with  anything 
short  of  immorality.  He  has  a  nice  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  and  discerns  it  not  only 
in  the  objects  connected  with  his  mission, 
— in  fields,  dairies,  and  cattle — but  also, 
with  considerable  gusto,  in  such  animal 
specimens  as  are  the  more  refined  and 
delicate  product  of  nature's  handiwork. 
English  women,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  and 
French  ;  their  characters,  manners  and 
costumes,  are  observed  with  a  discriminat- 
ing eye.  Accustomed  to  the  keen,  quiet 
humor,  so  common  to  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica, he  remarks  that  "  fun"  is  a  rare  qual- 
ity among  those  of  England.  The  English 
ladies  impress  him  agreeablj^ 

"  I  do  not  think  they  are  better  informed  than 
the  same  class  of  people  among-  ourseh'es,  but 
if  I  may  use  an  Hibernianism,  v/hich  I  think 
you  will  understand,  they  seem  to  me  much 
more  manly  than  most  of  our  women,  and  far 
more  independent.  Tliey  have  quite  as  much 
delicacy  and  modesty,  but  no  affectation  or 
fastidiousness." 

He  finds  a  surpassing  elegance,  though 
not  always  the  best  taste,  in  the  style  of 
dress  of  ladies  in  the  higher  classes,  but 
the  di'ess  and  appearance  of  the  middle 
classes,  with  many  exceptions,  appears  to 
him  much  inferior  to  ours.  "  I  am  free  to 
say  that  my  respect  for  the  English  ladies 
has  been  constantly  increasing ;  they  seem 
to  be  well  educated,  with  great  self-respect, 
without  any  painful  reserve."  He  gives, 
by  the  way,  a  little  anecdote,  showing  hov/ 
a  slight  trait  of  selfishness,  insinuating  it- 
self like  disunion  among  the  graces,  can 
put  the  manners  of  a  court  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  less  studied  etiquettes  and  ele- 
gancies of  a  republic.  The  Queen  is  de- 
scribed reading  her  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  "  The  House,  excepting  the 
seats  occupied  by  the  peers,  was  filled 
with  ladies  of  rank  and  distinction."  He 
goes  on  to  describe  the  dress  and  appear- 
ance of  the  Queen  and  her  attendants,  the 
splendid  array  of  crown  and  coronets,  jew- 
els and  diamonds,  and  the  formulas  of  of- 
fice and  etiquette.  Some  of  the  peeresses 
and  ladies  in  front  of  the  bar  stood  upon 
benches,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  view  of  the 
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gentlemen  behind,  who  accordingly  took 
the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  piece  of  paper 
to  them,  on  which  they  had  written,  not 
in  the  most  complimentary  style,  "  Ladies, 
you  are  not  transparent,"  upon  which  hint 
the  ladies  had  the  grace  to  get  down. 

Our  close  observer  is  struck  by  the  neat- 
ness of  the  better  class  of  women  in  the 
streets  ;  "  the  majority  of  whom,"  he  says, 
*'  wear  white  stockings,  without  those  dirty 
pantalettes  wdiich  you  see  bobbing  about 
the  ankles  of  our  women ;  they  have  too 
much  good  sense,  under  an  affected  mod- 
esty, to  let  their  clothes  dracfo-le  in  the 
mud  ;  but  raismg  their  skirts  a  little,  you 
may  see  them  walking  through  and  cross- 
ing the  muddiest  streets  in  the  rain,  and 
not  a  speck  upon  their  shoes  or  stockings." 
From  Paris  he  writes  to  the  same  effect. 
He  hopes  to  be  excused  for  speaking  of  a 
lady's  stockings  ;  but  in  Paris  new  revela- 
tions burst  upon  his  mind,  and  *'  the  most 
modest  man,"  he  says,  "  cannot  help  dis- 
covering that  the  French  women  generally 
wear  high  clocks  to  their  hose,  and  snaps 
instead  of  quality  binding  or  red  tape." 
At  the  great  agricultural  dinner  at  North- 
ampton, England,  our  friend  displayed  his 
gallantry  with  considerable  effect. 

"  I  sat  at  the  high  table,  directly  under  the 
gallery,  which  was  filled  with  ladies,  to  hear 
the  speeches.  After  the  cloth  was  removed, 
several  beautiful  bunches  of  flowers,  which 
had  been  placed  as  ornaments  on  the  table,  re- 
mained. I  said  to  Dr.  Buckland,  who  sat  near 
me,  that  I  had  a  mind  to  hand  one  of  them  to 
the  ladies.  Said  he,  "It  will  not  do  ;"  and  in 
rather  a  cynical  manner,  which  disturbed  me  a 
little,  added,    "  such    things   may  do  in  your 

country,  but  they  won't  do  here."     Mr.  C , 

a  distinguished  member  of  Parliament,  who 
heard  the  remarks,  said  at  once,  "It  will  do — 
do  it ;"  and  I  immediately  took  two  of  the  finest 
bunches,  and  stood  np  in  a  chair  and  presented 
them  to  the  ladies  who  were  nearest  to  me. 
Nothing  could  be  more  gracious  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  received  the  compliment, 
and  the  whole  building  rang  with  applause 
from  all  who  witnessed  the  action.  Immedi- 
ately, several  other  gentlemen  sprang  upon 
their  feet  and  followed  my  example,  in  present- 
ing the  bouquets  near  them,  and  there  was  a 
tremendous  clapping  of  hands  and  cheering 
above  and  below.  Lady  Easthope  says  that 
she  and  Lady  Palmerston  were  those  who  re- 
ceived the  bouquets  from  me." 

In  the  streets  of   Genoa,  accompanied 


by  a  grave  clergyman,  w^e  find  the  two 
venerable  gentlemen  with  their  "  heads 
turned,"  perhaps  in  more  senses  than  one, 
observing  the  beautiful  gait  of  the  Genoese 
girl,  walking  on  tiptoe,  with  one  hand  on 
her  hip,  and  the  other  holding,  under  the 
chin,  the  folds  of  her  muslin  veil.  ''  We 
both  agreed,  that  we  never  saw  more  grace 
and  beauty  in  person  and  movement. 
Whether  two  such  old  fellows  are  any 
judges  of  grace  and  beauty,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say.  Our  wives,  some  years  ago, 
thought  we  were."  He  thinks  the  Irish 
women  would  be  uncommonly  beautiful  if 
they  had  the  advantage  of  dress,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  Dutch  women,  above  all 
others,  seems  to  have  awakened  his  ad- 
miration, and  he  wishes  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  that  he  had  known  a  few  soft 
words  in  their  language. 

"  I  think  some  of  them  the  fairest  and  hand- 
somest creatures  I  ever  looked  upon,  and  made 
of  the  finest  unmixed  porcelain  clay.  Before 
I  left  Eno'land,  I  thought  the  English  women 
the  fairest  I  had  ever  seen — I  now  consider 
them  as  belonging  to  the  colored  races.  The 
Dutch  women  much  exceed  them.  Take  the 
fairest  rose  that  was  ever  plucked,  v;ith  the 
glittering  dew-drops  hanging  among  its  petals; 
take  the  fairest  peach  that  ever  hung  upon  the 
tree,  with  its  charming,  blended  tints  of  red 
and  white,  and  they  are  eclipsed  by  the  trans- 
parency and  beauty  of  complexion  of  the  fair- 
est of  the  Dutch  women,  as  I  saw  them  at 
Broeck  and  at  Saardam.  If  their  minds  are 
as  fair,  and  their  manners  as  winning  as  their 
faces,  then  I  can  easily  understand  the  history 
of  Adam's  fall.  It  was  impossible,  poor  fellow, 
that  he  should  resist.  Then  their  costum.e  is 
so  pretty  and  elegant.  A  sort  of  thin,  gold 
helmet,  fitting  close  to  the  head,  leaving  enough 
of  the  hair  to  part  gracefully  over  the  brows  ; 
a  thin,  but  wide  band  of  highly  wrought  and 
burnished  gold,  extending  across  the  forehead; 
at  the  ends  of  this,  some  most  rich  and  ele- 
gantly wrought  filagree  ornaments  of  gold, 
with  splendid  ear-drops  of  gold  or  of  diamonds 
set  in  gold,  with  a  beautiful  cap  of  the  finest 
Brussels  lace,  covering,  but  not  concealing, 
the  whole  head  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  dress 
of  vestal  purity ;  white,  tasteful,  transparent, 
with  short  coats,  shoes  as  bright  as  mirrors, 
and  stockings  of  the  purest  white,  and  fitting 
the  ankle  as  if  they  were  knit  upon  the  limb ; 
with  no  drabbling  train  to  sweep  the  pavement, 
and  no  oversized  shawl,  and  loose  and  ill-fitted 
sleeves  and  skirts,  hanging  about  the  person, 
like  clothes  upon  an  old  tree  on  a  washing- 
day,  and  you'll  have  some  faint  notion  of  what 
one  of  these  beautiful  creatures  is." 
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The  courteous  hospitality  of  the  Enghsh 
nobility,  the  methrod  and  exact  order  of 
their  domestic  arrangements,  the  grand 
scale  upon  which  their  estates  are  im- 
proved, the  beauty,  affability,  and  elegance 
of  the  ladies,  the  magnificence  of  their 
palaces  and  their  princely  style  of  living, 
Mr.  Col  man  never  tires  of  eulogizing  ;  but 
the  splendor  with  which,  at  times,  his 
fancy  is  dazzled,  bhnds  him  not  to  the 
abuses  of  power,  nor  to  the  misery  which 
groans  in  their  midst.  The  philanthropic 
heart  of  our  traveller  bleeds  at  the  desti- 
tution and  misery  which  present  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  "  The  state  of  the  poor  in 
England,  and  the  state  of  crime,"  he  says, 
"  are  the  most  distressing  features." 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  most  extraordinary 
abundance,  here  are  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren dyino'  of  starvation  :  and  runnino-  alono' 
side  of  the  splendid  chariot,  with  its  gilded 
equipages,  its  silken  linings,  and  its  liveried 
footmen,  are  poor,  forlorn,  friendless,  almost 
naked  wretches,  looking  like  the  mere  frag- 
ments of  humanity.  Is  there  any  remedy  for 
this  evil  ?  1  know  of  no  panacea.  You  must 
not  think,  because  this  misery  exists,  that  all 
men's  hearts  are  steeled  against  it.  I  do  not 
believe  there  exists  a  country  fuller  than  this 
of  kind  hearts  or  of  charitable  establishments 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  A  great  pro- 
blem is  to  be  solved,  and  the  heart  of  humanity 
is  everywhere  burning  with  an  intense  and 
aching  desire  for  its  solution.  - 

"  Fam  often  asked,  if  I  like  England  ?  Yes, 
much,  very  much  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  I  fear,  very  imperfectly  appreciate 
their  own  blessings." 

"  London  abounds  with  an  incalculable 
amount  of  misery,  which  scarcely  sees  the 
light.  The  wretchedness  of  the  poor  Irish 
is  beyond  all  description ;  that  of  many 
parts  of  Scotland  is  quite  equal."  From 
Manchester,  in  England,  he  writes  thus  : 

"  I  have  seen  enough  already  in  Edinburgh 
to  chill  one's  blood,  and  make  one's  hair  stand 
on  end.  Manchester  is  said  to  be  as  bad  as 
Edinburgh,  and  Liverpool  still  worse.  Wretch- 
ed, defrauded,  oppressed,  crushed  human  na- 
ture, lying  in  bleeding  fragments  all  over  the 
face  of  society.  Every  day  I  hve  I  thank 
Heaven  that  I  am  not  a  poor  man  with  a  family 
in  England." 

In  Edinburgh,  he  finds  such  a  popu- 
lation as  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  a 
lower  degree  of  human  dec^radation.     His 


heart  sickens  at  the  horrible  condition  of 
streets  and  yards,  families  piled  one  above 
another,  in  houses  from  seven  to  eleven 
stories  high,  without  windows  in  the  pas- 
sages, or  any  light  except  that  which 
comes  through  the  opening  at  the  foot 
where  door  is  never  hung ; — the  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded  people  who  crowd 
the  streets,  starving,  drunken,  ignorant, 
dissolute,  forlorn.  At  Dundee  he  finds 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  more 
frightful  still.  "  Hardly  one  woman  or 
child,"  he  says,  *'  in  twenty — I  might 
perhaps  more  properly  say  one  in  fifty — 
has  either  shoe,  stocking,  bonnet  or  shawl; 
and  I  have  some  doubts  whether  petticoat 
either,  and  probably  are  not  washed  once 
in  a  month.  The  offensiveness  of  the 
place  is  beyond  endurance." 

Indeed,  the  *'  land  of  purple  mountains 
and  purple  faces,"  seems  on  the  whole,  to 
be  no  great  favorite  with  our  author  ;  not 
in  its  scenery,  or  its  farms  and  agricultural 
interest,  but  rather  in  regard  to  its  cities, 
and  the  Scotch  generally,  as  a  people. 
The  Scotch  farms  are  described  as  exten- 
sive, and  the  farmers  wealthy  beyond 
comparison  ;  their  tables  frequently  cov- 
ered with  silver,  and  furnished  with  v.ines 
of  the  most  costly  character. 

"  The  farmers  here  never  do  the  slightest 
work,  of  any  kind,  themselves,  but  then,  they 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  business, 
and  make  it  as  much  a  matter  of  study  and 
calculation  as  any  professional  man  or  mer- 
chant does  his  business.  They  have  none  of 
their  laborers  in  their  houses,  and,  in  most 
cases,  the  laborers  provide  for  themselves. 
You  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  poorly 
they  live  ;  at  least,  we  should  tliink.it  so. 
They  have  oatmeal  porridge  and  skim-milk 
for  breakfast,  bread  and  potatoes  for  dinner, 
with  beer,  and  porridge  again  at  night.  They 
cook  their  porridge  for  themselves,  and  I  was 
going  to  add,  do  their  own  washing,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  Scotch  laborer  never 
sees  any  washing,  either  for  his  person  or  his 
clothes.  The  degree  of  dirt  in  which  they  live 
in  a  Scotch  bothie  is  unsurpassed.  I  have  for- 
gotten to  tell  you  how  fine  the  small  fruits  are 
here — gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries  and 
raspberries.  Strawberries  were  in  tlie  market 
when  I  arrived,  or  rather  in  May,  and  are  still 
to  be  had.  They  are  sold  now  for  about 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  pint,  and  the  best 
raspberries  for  less.  I  saw  strawberries  in 
Dundee  of  which  ten  weighed  a  pound,  and 
one  I  measured,  was  nearly  as  long  as  my 
little  finger." 
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"  On  Friday,  I  went  to  a  farm  where  the 
farmer  pays  about  $10,000  a  year  rent,  or 
about  £2000,  and  he  and  his  two  brothers,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  each  other,  had 
more  than  four  hundred  people  engaged  in  har- 
vesting and  threshing.  I  went  into  a  cottage, 
where  one  of  the  laborers  told  me  he  had  lived 
on  the  farm  more  than  fifty  years,  and  another 
said  he  had  been  there  sixty  years.  I  wonder 
what  our  laborers  would  say  to  such  keeping 
as  the  Scotch  laborers  have — oat  porridge  and 
skim-milk,  or  buttermilk,  for  breakfast,  a  pound 
of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  small  beer  at  noon,  and 
supper  like  breakfast,  at  night,  without  lunch, 
or  anything  else  of  any  kind,  and  a  shiUing 
per  day  for  their  labor." 

Edinburgli  does  not  equal  Mr.  Colman's 
expectations.  The  new  town  he  describes 
as  elegant,  but  the  old  city,  "perfectly 
odious — -a  compound  of  degradation  and 
nastiness."  He  hears,  while  there,  a  good 
deal  of  the  church  secession,  and  thinks 
that  instead  of  venting  passion  upon  that 
subject,  it  would  be  a  far  more  noble  act 
of  religion  to  spend  their  zeal  and  their 
money  in  providing  for  their  poor.  In  un- 
derstanding and  intelligence,  he  considers 
the  Scotch  men  and  women  superior  to 
the  English,  but  without  beauty  and  with- 
out humor.  We  imagine  he  will  scarcely 
find  himself  borne  out  in  the  latter  asser- 
tion. Where  shall  we  look  for  humor,  if 
not  in  the  country  of  Scott,  of  Burns,  and 
Hogg? 

The  Scotch  snufF-takers  are  said  to  prac- 
tise a  most  charming  refinement  in  the 
custom  of  wearing  a  small  ivorj^  spoon, 
with  which  to  facilitate  the  insertion  of 
the  snuff  up  the  olfactories ;  and  at  the 
hotels  an  ox-horn  is  found  hanging,  filled 
with  snuff,  elegantly  mounted  with  silver, 
having  a  brush  attached  for  general  use, 
though  some  persons  carry  a  small  brush 
in  their  pockets  to  wipe  their  noses  and 
upper  lips  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony. 

The  beautiful  country  of  Ireland  is  rob- 
bed of  half  its  charm  to  our  feeling  trav- 
eller, by  the  presence  on  every  side  of 
squalid  want  and  beggary.  "  I  never 
met,"  he  says,  "  with  a  more  hospitable, 
generous  and  witty  people  ;  but  the 
wretchedness  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  is  utterly  beyond  description." 
It  is  not  hundreds,  nor  thousands,  but 
millions,  whom  he  has  seen  living  in  cab- 
ins dug  out  of  the  bog,  without  chimney, 
window,  door  or  floor,  bed,  chair  or  table, 


sitting  on  the  ground,  like  Hottentots, 
round  their  basket  of  potatoes,  eating 
this,  their  only  food,  with  their  fingers  ; 
whole  families  huddled  together  at  night, 
naked,  in  the  straw,  with  the  pig,  the 
the  ass  or  horse,  and  sometimes  the  cow 
in  the  same  room.  In  one  cabin  he 
found  a  woman  and  six  young  children, 
and  a  sow  with  nine  pigs,  a  flock  of  poul- 
try and  a  jackass,  all  living  together  in 
*'  one  small  parlurJ^  "  And  this,"  he  ex- 
claims, ''is  a  cotmtry  belonging  to  the 
richest  and  most  refined  people  on  the 
globe,  not  forty-eight  hours  journey  from 
London ;  a  country  not  one-fourth  part  of 
which  is  cultivated,  and  containing  millions 
of  untilled  acres  of  as  rich  land  as  the  sun 
shines  upon."  ''  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,"  in  another  place  he  remarks,  ''the 
common  people — the  men,  I  mean — are,  in 
some  respects,  well  educated."  In  a  school 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  scholars,  he 
finds,  in  regard  to  improvement,  everything 
going  on  extremely  well,  and  relates  the 
circumstance  of  an  inn-keeper  at  Killarney 
calling  in  a  ragged  boy  from  the  street, 
who  bore  a  good  examination  in  Greek, 
and  recited  vf  ell  in  Virg-il ;  also  of  another 
whom  he  met  going  to  school  to  recite 
Homer  in  Greek. 

England  and  Scotland,  in  every  part, 
among  the  lower  classes,  are  described  in 
respect  of  dissoluteness,  as  "rotten  at  the 
core,"  but  Ireland,  in  this  respect,  is  made 
an  exception. 

At  Killarney,  our  independent  friend 
received  an  amusing  check  to  his  self-suffi- 
ciency. He  was  going  to  visit  the  lakes, 
and  he  w^ished  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
could  do  so  without  a  guide,  or  any  other 
aid  than  a  horse  and  his  own  wit.  It  was 
in  one  of  the  most  public  streets,  crowded 
Avith  market-women,  pony-letters,  im- 
portunate guides,  beggars,  &c.,  &c. — a 
woman,  armed  with  a  large,  sharp-pointed 
shillelah,  brought  to  him  a  most  forlorn- 
looking  red  pon}^,  so  low  that  he  had 
only  to  throw  one  leg  over,  and  with  his 
feet  dangling  within  an  inch  of  the  ground 
commenced,  or  would  have  commenced 
his  journey  ;  but  thougli  two  ragged  boys 
pulled  at  the  bridle,  and  two  barefooted 
wenches,  with  only  the  semblance  of  a 
petticoat,  beat  and  punched  behind,  the 
pony  refused  to  stir ;  so  without  swear- 
ing, but  with  looks  that  he  is  certain  must 
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have  indicated  a  terrible  ferocity,  he  was 
compelled  to  throw  the  reins  over  the 
creature's  head,  and  sneak  into  his  lodg- 
ings, amid  a  tumultuous  shout  of  derision, 
of  which  he  says,  "  I  still  fancy  I  hear  the 
shrill  and  guttural  notes." 

Contrasted  with  such  scenes,  Mr.  Col- 
man  is  particularly  observant  of  the  clean- 
liness, the  regulation,  industry  and  sobriety, 
gaiety  and  happiness  of  the  French.  We 
now  find  him  up  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
stairs.  La  Rue  Chaussee  D'Antin,  looking 
down  upon  the  moving  world  of  Paris. 
The  gay  and  social  disposition,  the  readi- 
ness to  be  pleased  with  trifles,  the  laugh- 
ing philosophy  of  the  French,  are  espe- 
cially congenial  to  his  own  cheerful  tem- 
perament. The  French  appear  to  think 
the  world  made  for  enjoyment,  and  our 
author  thinks  "  they  are  right."  The  re- 
ports he  has  had  of  their  treachery  and 
hypocrisy,  their  frivolity  and  profligacy, 
their  abandonment  to  sensual  pleasures, 
he  considers  as  gross  slanders.  In  all  his 
intercourse,  private  and  public,  he  pro- 
fesses never  to  have  met  with  a  single  act 
of  incivility.  At  the  fetes  and  fairs,  in  the 
thickest  crowds  of  the  common  people  of 
Paris,  he  finds  every  individual  clean,  well- 
dressed,  well-behaved,  and  not  a  single 
instance  of  intoxication,  rudeness  or  inde- 
corum, ''  The  peasantry,  in  this  respect, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  English  and 
Scotch." 

"  I  seldom  went  among  a  field  of  laborers  in 
England  or  Scotland,  especially  if  they  were 
women,  without  some  coarse  joke,  or  some  in- 
decent leer;  at  least,  it  has  happened  tome 
many  times ;  and  seldom  without  being  soli- 
cited for  something,  "  to  drink  your  honor's 
health;"  and  never,  especially  in  Scotland, 
without  finding  them  sallow,  haggard,  bare- 
footed, ragged  and  dirty.  In  France,  it  is  the 
reverse ;  they  are  well  clad,  with  caps  as 
white  as  snow,  or  neat  handkerchiefs  tied 
around  their  heads  ;  the  men  with  neat  blouses 
or  frocks,  and  good  hats  ;  I  have  scarcely  ever 
seen  a  barefooted  or  bare-legged  woman  in 
France;  let  them  be  doing  what  they  will, 
they  are  always  tidy  ;  the  address  even  of  the 
poorest  (I  do  not  exaggerate)  is  as  polite  as 
that  of  the  best  people  you  find  in  a  city  ;  and 
so  far  from  ever  soliciting  money,  they  have 
refused  it  in  repeated  instances,  when  for  some 
little  service,  1  have  offered  some  compensa- 
tion ;  Count  de  Gourcy  told  me  again  and  again, 
that  even  the  most  humble  of  them  would  con- 
eider  it  as  an  offense  to  have  it  offered  to  them. 


I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  happier  peas- 
antry than  the  French  ;  drunkenness  is  entirely 
unknown  among  thom  ;  and  they  are  preemin- 
ent for  their  industry  and  economy.  I  went 
into  one  field,  with  a  large  farmer,  where  there 
V(7ere  nearly  a  hundred,  principally  women  and 
children,  gathering  grapes,  and  I  did  not  see 
one  among  them,  whom  I  should  not  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  have  met  at  table,  or  in 
any  other  situation." 

"  I  never  knew  a  people  where  there  is  so 
much  charity  to  the  poor  ;  and  as  to  church- 
going,  so  far  as  that  constitutes  religion,  no 
people  go  before  them ;  and  in  no  places  of 
religious  worship  have  I  ever  seen  more  atten- 
tion, more  decorum,  or  more  apparent  devo- 
tion. I  should  as  soon  think  of  seeing  a  dead 
man  sittinsf  erect  in  a  chair  at  church,  as  see- 
ing an  individual  in  the  congregation  asleep. 
The  churches,  too,  are  all  free.  You  may 
make  soQie  contribution  at  the  door,  if  you 
choose,  but  nothing  is  demanded." 

"A  very  well-informed  and  most  respectable 
American  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  resid- 
ed in  France  twenty-five  years,  in  Paris  and 
in  the  country,  says,  he  does  not  believe  that 
there  is  in  any  country  more  conjugal  fidelity, 
or  stronger  domestic  affections  ;  and  that  in 
this  respect,  the  best  French  society  is  a  pic- 
ture of  what  is  most  charming  in  domestic  life. 
1  have  another  friend  who  has  been  intimate  in 
French  society  for  seven  years,  and  he  em- 
phatically conrirm.s  this  statement." 

In  short,  he  characterizes  the  French, 
in  general,  as  the  best  behaved,  best 
dressed  and  most  economical,  most  indus- 
trious and  most  sober  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  happiest  he  has  met  with. 

Their  notions  of  economy  and  domestic 
expense  appear  to  diff"er  widely  from  ours. 
Mr  Colman  says,  "  The  English  and  the 
Americans  spend  lavishly  ;  the  people  on 
the  continent  never."  He  represents  fuel 
as  being  twice  as  dear  in  France  as  in 
England  or  America,  and  yet  using  fire 
only  when  absolutely  necessary,  it  costs  a 
French  family  not  more  than  half  as  much. 
This  habitual  endurance  of  cold  is,  no 
doubt,  healthful,  and  is  probably  a  cause 
of  their  freedom  from  catarrhs  and  colds. 

Mr.  Colman  imagines  that  few  Ameri- 
cans  Avho  go  to  France,  see  or  know  much 
of  French  society ;  especially  if  they  go 
through  England,  and  become  prejudiced 
by  preconceptions  given  there.  His  own 
French  experiences  have  certainly  been 
peculiarly  happ}^  Few  persons  are  so 
eminently  fortunate  as  to  have  no  advan- 
tage taken  of  them  in  dealing  with  trades- 
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people — as  to  have  tlieir  alms  refused  in 
the  streets,  and  to  secure  a  seat  at  public 
places  of  amusement  by  leaving  on  it  his 
gloves  or  pocket-handkerchief,  recovering 
on  his  return,  seat,  gloves  and  handker- 
chief into  the  bargain. 

In  Paris  Mr.  Colman  has  never  seen  a 
drunken  man,  and  at  the  theatres  not  the 
slightest  irregularity,  v."hich  he  remarks  is 
"  very  different  from  the  state  of  things 
in  London,  New  Yoi'k,  or  Philadelphia." 
Of  the  many  descriptions  of  public  places, 
edifices,  monuments,  chapels,  &c,,  we 
have  room  to  notice  but  fev*".  Of  Fon- 
tainbleau  he  v»^rites  to  a  friend,  ''  If  you 
have  not  been  there,  come  back  to  Paris 
at  once,  and  go,  or  never  say  you  have 
seen  the  glories  of  France."  We  extract 
the  description  of  the  Chapel  Expiatoire, 
not  only  as  being  less  commonlj"  noticed, 
but  as  havino'  connected  with  it  an  interest 
apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  structure. 


"  The  Ciiapel   Expiatoire,  near  the  end  of 
the   Rue  Madeleine,  is  well   deserving  of  a 
visit.     In  my  opinion  it  is  a  perfect  gem  of  art, 
and  cannot  be  too  much  admired  for  the  sim- 
plicity both  of  its  exterior  and  interior.     It  is 
entered   by    a    considerable    flight    of    steps, 
through  a  long  passage  and  a  vestibule  or  por- 
tico detached  from  the  church,  and  presenting, 
with  the  church,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  archi- 
tectural, taste  and   skill.      The    chapel   itself 
would  scarcely  contain  more  than  two  hun- 
dred people,  and  may  be  considered  rather  as  a 
funeral  monument  than  as  a  place  of  religious 
worship.     It  is   lighted  entirely  from  above; 
and  the  altar  within  is  remarkable  for  its  plain- 
ness, and  is  ornamented  with  the  usual  furni- 
ture of  Catholic  worship.     On  the  right  side 
of  the   church,  upon  entering,  in  a  semicir- 
cular recess  on  a  raised  pedestal,  is  a  figure 
of  the  king,  Lnuis  XVI.  in  marble,  of  the  size 
of  hfe,   in  his  royal  robes,  and  with  his  arms 
extended  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  v/hile 
a  winged  angel  is  supporting  his  head.     On 
the  other  side,  in  a  corresponding  recess,  is  a 
statue  of  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  in   a 
kneeling  posture,  while  a  figure  in  robes,  sup- 
posed  to   represent   Faith,   is   presenting  the 
cross  to  her,  to  which  she  seems  to  be  looking 
with  intense   fervor.     The   angel   supporting 
the  king  is  pointing  with   its  finger   towards 
heaven  ;  the  queen's  flowing  locks  overspread 
her  shoulders ;  and  this,  like  every  other  statue 
which  I  have  seen  of  her,  is  distinguished  for 
its  remarkable  beauty  of  countenance  and  ex- 
pression.    Beneath  the  statue  of  the  king,  on 
the  front  of  the  pedestal,  is  a  transcript  of  his 
will ;  and  in  front  of  that  of  the  queen,  a  copy 


of  a  letter  written   by  her  to  the   Princess 
EHzabeth. 

"  The  chapel  was  erected  in  honor  of  these 
unfortunate  victims  of  revolutionary  madness, 
by  Louis  XVIIT.  The  bodies  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  beautiful  queen  were  buried  here. 
The  ground  was  purchased  by  an  eminent 
loyalist,  who  carefully  marked  the  spot  where 
this  affecting  deposit  was  made,  and  converted 
it  into  an  orchard,  that  the  graves  might  not 
be  recognized  and  desecrated  by  a  mob,  whose 
vindictiveness  knew  no  bounds.  It  is  said 
that  the  loyal  owner  of  the  grounds  sent  every 
year  a  bouquet,  gathered  from  the  graves  of 
her  parents,  to  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  ;  an 
act  most  beautiful  in  its  taste  and  sentiment. 
After  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the 
throne,  this  chapel  was,  by  his  authority,  erected 
to  commemorate  this  spot  so  full  of  affecting 
associations  ;  but  the  remains  of  the  king  and 
queen  were  disinterred  and  removed  to  the 
royal  vaults  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Denis,  the  common  burying-place  of  a  long 
line  of  French  kings  and  princes. 

"  The  grounds  around  the  chapel,  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  it,  are  lined  with  cypress  trees, 
that  everything  may  be  in  keeping  with  the 
painful  recollections  inevitably  connected  with 
it.  In  the  vaults  under  the  chapel  are  monu- 
ments which  mark  the  spots  where  the  bodies 
were  interred.  The  chairs  in  the  church  are 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  it  was  frequented  only  by  the 
hiorher  classes.  In  the  niches  of  the  wall  are 
several  gilted  candelabras,  and  the  chapel, 
when  lighted  for  an  evening  service,  must  be 
singularly  beautiful,  and  the  rays  reflected 
from  the  statues  of  marble  of  purest  white, 
must  give  them  an  extraordinary  splendor. 

Mr.  Colman  considers  French  preach- 
ing as  one  of  the  things  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  English,  which  he  char- 
acterizes as  dull,  formal,  cold,  and  unin- 
structive,  especially  in  the  Established 
Church,  where  it  seems  to  him  to  have 
but  two  objects  :  "  one,  to  fill  up  the  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes'  interval  in  the 
service ;  and  the  other  to  persuade  the 
people  that  the  church  is  the  church,  the 
whole  church,  and  nothing  but  the  church, 
and  that  they  must  stand  at  then-  posts  to 
keep  it  up  and  defend  it  against  heretics, 
and  what  they  call  infidels."  Our  author 
is  of  opinion  that  all  this  trouble  is  quite 
in  vain,  and  that  the  church  is  quite  likely 
to  tumble  about  their  ears  in  spite  of  it. 
'*  A  few  more  quarrels,"  he  says,  "  among 
the  bishops,  and  a  few  more  prosecutions 
in  courts  of  law,  and  their  fabric  will  be 
shaken."   The  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
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he  represents  as  full  of  life,  preaching  prac- 
tical as  well  as  doctrinal  sermons,  and  throw- 
ing themselves  entirely  into  their  subject. 

Mr.  Colman  it  appears  is,  or  has  been, 
a  clergyman  himself;  of  what  particular 
sect  does  not  appear.  He  is  quite  free 
and  independent  in  his  observations  upon 
religious  subjects,  and  certainly  speahs 
not  too  reverentially  of  the  clergy  of  any 
denomination.  It  is  no  small  affair,  he 
says,  to  get  through  a  Scotch  service,  the 
prayer  being  more  than  three-fourths  of 
an  hour  long,  and  the  sermon  two  hours. 
In  the  Highlands,  it  is  carried  still  farther, 
the  leno'th  of  the  first  service  beina:  that 
of  two  ordinary  services,  and  the  second 
being  in  Gaelic,  which,  he  says,  is  accom- 
panied with  the  greatest  vehemence  of 
gesticulation,  and  seemed  to  him  "  the  most 
extraordinary  splutter  one  could  listen  to." 
The  congregation,  however,  sitting  quietly, 
and  many  of  them  going  to  sleep  under 
all  this  ''  hurricane  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning," satisfied  him  that  it  was  mere 
"  powder  without  balls." 

Upon  the  divines  of  Ireland  he  is  still 
more  severe.  In  his  opinion,  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  of  that  country  is  its  clergy, 
"all  parties  of  which,"  he  says,  "are  full 
of  hate  to  each  other,  and  uniting  to  op- 
press and  crush  all  systems  of  education 
and  improvement,  which  do  not  involve 
the  direct  extension  of  their  peculiar 
tenets."  After  giving  an  extract  from 
probates  of  fortunes  left  by  Irish  bishops, 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832, 
the  amount  of  which,  within  a  period  of 
forty  or  fifty  years,  the  number  of  bishops 
being  eleven,  presents  a  total  of  £1,875,000, 
Mr.  Colman,  in  his  usual  vein  of  quiet 
humqr,  suggests  that  the  use  of  these 
bishops  and  the  value  of  their  services 
should  be  left  for  those  who  enjoy  such 
luxuries  to  calculate  ;  adding,  "  Perhaps 
it  is  only  just,  as  Dr.  Jortin  says,  that 
theij  who  feed  the  sheep  should  fleece  the 
sheep.''  Mr.  Colman  professes  to  hold  to 
no  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  peculiar  sacredness 
of  one  day  over  another,  approving  the 
institution  as  conducive  to  good  morals, 
and  preserving  a  sense  of  religion  by  exter- 
nal forms.  He  has  no  complacency  with 
what  are  commonly  called  religious  people, 
especially  in  extravagance  of  profession. 
*'  That  form,"  he  says,  "  is  best  for  any 
one  man  which  best  calls  out,  expresses, 
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strengthens,  and  renders  active  the  great 
principles  of  duty,  reverence  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  love  to  fellow  men."  Ortho- 
doxy or  heresy  are  only  things  for  meta- 
physical theologians  to  quarrel  about, 
and  not,  to  any  sensible  man,  worth  the 
snap  of  your  finger." 

*'  I  hear,"  he  writes,  on  another  occasion, 
"  that  there  is  a  great  noise  among  the 
clergy  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  that 
the  infallible  Unitarian  body  is  divided." 
He  describes  the  same  contest  to  be 
going  on  in  London,  where  he  holds  him- 
self as  a  looker-on,  sometimes  with  amuse- 
ment, sometimes  with  disgust ;  and  winds 
up  with  this  remark,  "With  all  their  quar- 
rels, I  only  wonder  the  clergy  have  not  long 
since  thoroughly  extinguished  all  religion." 

After  leavinjx  France,  Mr,  Colman  tra- 
vels  over  various  parts  of  the  continent. 
We  find  him  at  the  field  of  Waterloo,  at 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  ;  on  the  verdant  plains 
of  Lombardy  and  among  the  palaces  of 
Venice ;  treading  the  silent  streets  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  in  the  crowd 
before  St.  Peter's,  waving  his  hat  and 
shouting  viva  to  the  Pope — not,  to  be  sure, 
in  his  pontifical  relation,  but  in  compli- 
ment to  the  greatness  and  worth  of 
his  private  character ;  and  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm  actually  falling  down  and 
worshipping  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc. 
At  Rome  he  witnesses  the  Pope's  celebra- 
tion of  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  and 
at  Florence  a  Te  Deum,  celebrated,  to- 
gether with  an  illumination,  in  honor  of 
the  accouchment  of  the  Archduchess,  to 
whom,  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  to  his 
Holiness  on  the  form.er,  supposing  both 
events  to  have  transpired  out  of  kind 
regard  to  his  own  curiosity,  our  author 
expresses  his  sense  of  obligation.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  civilities  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Archduchess,  Vesuvius  accommo- 
dates him  with  one  of  her  most  brilliant 
eruptions,  and  his  gratitude  and  amiabihty 
become  at  length  so  wrought  upon,  that 
we  find  him  at  Naples,  when  almost 
ejected  from  his  bed  by  the  fleas,  cher- 
ishing the  satisfactory  reflection  that, 
either  in  the  way  of  subsistence  or  enjoy- 
ment, he  can,  to  the  meanest  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  become  valuable,  and  "  keep 
up  that  bright  chain  of  mutual  depend- 
ence and  subserviency  which  prevails  as 
12 
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a  universal  law  among  all  animal  exist- 
ences." He  is  amused  to  find  the  statue 
of  St.  Peter,  whose  foot  the  Catholics  so 
devoutly  kiss,  to  be  an  old  statue  of  Jupi- 
ter, with  a  new  head  put  on  to  make  a 
Christian  of  him ;  while  the  beautiful 
Cumaean  Sibyl,  with  some  slight  altera- 
tion of  costume,  appears  as  St.  Anna, 
"  but  not,  on  that  account,  one  jot  less 
good  a  saint  than  if  she  had  been  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose."  "li  they 
had  Lot's  wife,"  he  says,  "I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  make  a,  saint  of  her, 
unless  possibly  they  might  prefer  to  use 
her  for  cuhnary  purposes." 

Mr,  Colman  is  well  satisfied  with  his 
visit  to  Holland.  The  Belgian  husbandry 
he  considers  far  in  advance  of  the  English 
husbandry.  "  Such  crops,"  he  says,  "  and 
such  beautiful  cultivation  never  met  my 
eyes  before."  *'  I  have  heard  from  my 
youth,"  he  continues,  "■  of  the  stupid 
Dutchman,  but  it  seems  to  me  no  people 
ever  accomplished  such  magnificent  enter- 
prises, defying  the  Ocean  and  robbing  him, 
under  his  very  teeth,  of  a  territory  large 
and  fertile  beyond  calculation."  Our 
author  has  not  been  alone  in  his  early 
impressions  regarding  the  almost  prover- 
bial stupidity  of  this  remarkable  people. 
Even  their  admiring  historian,  Schiller, 
speaks  of  them  as  originally  "  less  capa- 
ble than  their  neighbors  of  that  heroic 
spirit  which  imparts  a  higher  character 
to  the  most  insignificant  actions ;"  and 
refers  to  the  "  pressure  of  circumstances" 
alone,  the  great  struggle  by  which,  in  the 
time  of  Phillip  IL,  the  "rising  republic 
of  the  waters"  wrested  their  liberties 
from  despotism. 

Mr.  Colman  admires  the  neatness, 
"even  to  a  fault,"  of  the  Dutch  towns, 
especially  Broeck,  a  village  of  about  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  so  remark- 
ably nice  that  no  carriage  but  a  wheel- 
barrow is  permitted  to  travel  the  streets, 
which  are  ''  often  scoured  with  soap  and 
sand."  He  describes  the  Dutch  as  rude 
and  vulgar,  without  grace  and  without 
civility,  but  acknowledges  that,  having  no 
letters  of  introduction,  he  had  no  other 
opportunity  of  judging  than  is  afforded  at 
public  places,  hotels,  &c.  He  says  the 
Dutch  are  free  from  the  American  custom 
of  spitting  everywhere,  but  that  they 
smoke   everywhere  excepting  in  church, 


where  they  sit  with  their  hats  on.  "  This 
morning,"  he  says,  "  three  gentlemen  were 
smoking  at  breakfast-table,  where,  besides 
myself,  were  two  ladies.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  reconcile  this  intolerable  smoking 
with  the  neatness  that  generally  prevails." 
The  Dutch  language  is  a  great  trouble  to 
him  ;  he  cannot  purchase  a  pair  of  shoe- 
strings, but  by  displaying  his  foot  upon 
the  shop-counter;  and  makes  no  approach 
even  to  its  sound  but  by  gargling  water 
in  his  throat.  The  knov/ledge  of  one 
word,  however,  accidentally  remembered, 
became,  on  occasion,  an  ''  open  sesame" 
that  saved  him  no  little  trouble : 

"  I  went  on  Sunday  from  Leyden  to  Haarlem 
by  railroad  to  attend  service  and  hear  the  great 
organ.  After  service,  I  strolled  into  another 
part  of  the  city,  and  attended  another  service. 
I  was  to  go  back  to  Leyden  at  night,  where  I 
had  left  my  friend.  Unfortunately,  I  lost  my 
way,  and  find  the  railroad  station  I  could  not. 
I  tried  English,  that  would  not  do — everybody 
looked  grave  and  shook  their  heads ;  but 
whether  there  Vv^as  anything  in  them  or  not  I 
could  not  tell.  I  tried  French,  but  with  the 
same  ill  success.  I  made  all  sorts  of  gesticu- 
lations ;  and  I  dare  say,  by  their  laughing 
heartily,  made  myself  quite  ridiculous  ;  but 
nothing  would  do.  I  believe  at  one  time  they 
thought  I  was  begging  for  cold  victuals,  for 
some  of  the  women  seemed  piteously  disposed 
towards  me,  and  would  have  taken  me  by  the 
hand  and  carried  me  in  to  the  second  table,  if 
their  husbands  had  not  been  by.  At  last,  to 
my  great  delight,  I  recollected  seeing,  over  the 
railroad  station,  the  word  "  Spoorvveg,"  which 
I  concluded  was  the  Dutch  for  railroad  station 
— a  blessed  revelation  it  was  to  me— I  ex- 
claimed, like  the  Greek  mathematician,  '  Eu- 
reka !  Eureka  !'  I  tried  the  word,  still  fear- 
ing that  I  might  fail  in  the  pronunciation ; 
but,  to  my  great  joy,  the  key  fitted  the  lock.  I 
said  spooriveg  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
I  met ;  and  by  means  of  this  single  word  I  at 
last  found  my  way  back  to  the  station,  just  as 
the  whistle  for  the  last  train  was  sounding.  But 
for  this,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  not  have 
been  in  the  streets  of  Haarlem  until  this  time, 
and  I  shall  bless  the  word  spoorweg,  as  a  talis- 
man, all  the  rest  of  my  fife." 

The  churches  at  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and 
Mechlin  excite  especial  admiration,  and 
especially  the  pictures  in  those  churches, 
and  in  other  galleries  and  museums. 
Those  of  Venice,  however,  he  finds,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cathedral  at  Milan, 
surpassing  all  others. 

Having  at  length  completed  his  tour  of 
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the  continent ;  having  visited  farms,  plant- 
ations, manufactories,  schools,  prisons, 
churches,  palaces,  galleries,  cemeteries, 
markets,  monuments,  living  cities,  and 
buried  cities,  Mr.  Colman  revisits  Eng- 
land, and  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
four  years  returns  to  America  with  the  dec- 
laration that  his  head  and  his  heart  have 
been  full — that  his  journey  has  been 
crowded  to  excess  with  objects  of  agri- 
cultural, moral,  political,  literary  and 
social  interest ;  that  if  asked  what  city  he 
would  prefer  to  live  in,  he  would  say 
London,  on  account  of  the  friends  there, 
but  that  *'  Paris,  in  beauty,  adornment^  all 
the  luxuries  of  life,  all  the  gaieties  of  life, 
and  all  the  splendors  of  life,  is  before  it." 


Of  England  he  says  :  "  As  the  time  of  my 
departure  draws  near  she  appears  to  mo- 
more  grand  and  beautiful  than  ever.'* 


"She  has  great  faults  ;  she  has  many  dread- 
ful stains  upon  her  escutcheon  ;  I  believe  there 
is  more  crime,  and  more  misery,  and  more  vice 
existing- in  her,  than  can  possibly  consist  v/ith  her 
prosperity,  or  the  permanency  of  her  present  in- 
stitutions ;  but,  with  all  this,  there  is  such  a  vast 
amount  of  honor  and  truth,  of  love  of  decency 
and  order,  of  virtuous  ambition,  and  just  ap- 
preciation of  all  that  is  excellent  in  every  de- 
partment ;  there  is  such  an  amount  of  kindness 
and  philanthropy,  of  personal,  domestic,  and 
private  virtue,  that  not  to  love  and  honor  her, 
would  only  prove  one  destitute  of  all  elevated 
moral  taste  and  sentiment." 
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Milan,  May  4,  1811. 
Have  I  been  dreaming  ?  Am  I  still  a 
sojourner  upon  earth,  or  have  I  made  ac- 
quaintance with  another  world  ?  Scarcely 
two  days  have  elapsed,  and  I  have  lived 
through  events  that  might  suffice  to  fill 
the  circle  of  a  year.  I  arrived  here  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  May. 
My  first  walk  led  me  to  that  wonderful 
buildins:,  the  Cathedral.  The  tremulous 
crescent  of  the  new  moon,  which  was  still 
fioatincr  amona:  the  last  violet  clouds  and 
mists  of  the  departed  sunset,  threw  a 
faint  silvery  gleam  through  the  obscurity 
of  the  twilight ;  a  dull,  reddish  light  fell 
from  the  lamps  above,  and  from  the  even- 
ing sky,  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the 
stately  fabric.  The  heavens  were  clear 
above,  but  obscured  below.  The  edifice, 
with  its  innumerable  spires,  thus  strangely 
illumined,  pierced  the  clear,  dark-blue 
ether.  In  front  of  the  dome,  the  multitude 
was  pressing  toward  the  theatre,  the 
world-renowned  Scala  ;  the  pointed  Goth- 
ic spires  of  the  gable  and  steeple  seemed 
surrounded  by  a  holy,  solemn  calm,  to 
which  the  bustling  crowd  beneath  were 
strangers.  I  stood  for  a  long  time,  lost  in 
contemplation.  Presently,  two  figures 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  vast  pil- 
lars ;  they  were  evidently,  as  their  dress 
indicated,  travellers,  like  myself.  As  they 
are  passing,  I  recoofnize  voices  well  known 


to  me ; 
mann 
youth, 
years. 
We 


how  delightful 
and    Adoloh,    the 


They  are  Her- 
Adolph,    the    friends    of   my 
whom  I  have  not  seen  for  many 
What  a  meeting ! 

repair  to  the  nearest  cafe.  Here, 
with  the  warm  mists  of  evening  around 
us,  we  took  our  seats  at  a  retired  table 
near  the  door.  The  lamps  flickered  ;  a 
flask  of  foaming  asti,  the  champaigne  of 
Lombardy,  stood  before  us  ;  we  recounted 
our  experiences,  since  the  rough  storms  of 
time  had  severed  the  ties  that  united  us  in 


boyhood.  It  was  sad  to  think  that  all 
which  we  esteemed  as  most  precious,  was 
snatched  from  us  by  the  power  of  that 
strange,  gigantic,  but  as  regards  Germany, 
fiend-like  spirit,  Napoleon.  We  seemed  to 
ourselves,  our  fatherland  seemed  to  us,  utter- 
ly lost.  My  friends  had  just  come  from  the 
Tyrol  ;  they  had  there  visited  the  bloody 
but  ever-memorable  theatre  of  the  sacred 
warfare  which  Hofer,  that  true  son  of  the 
mountains,  appealing  to  human  and  divine 
justice,  had  w^aged  with  the  overpowering 
armies  of  France.  Our  conversation  natu- 
rally turned  at  once,  in  a  warmer  strain 
than  was  prudent  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, on  a  subject  which  filled  our  hearts 
with  patriotic  yearnings.  ''We  visited 
Hofer's  dwelhng,  too  ;  the  true  hero  !" 
said  Adolph,  as  he  drew  forth  his  tablets. 
''Allow  me,"  said  he,  "to  read  these 
verses,  which  the  consecrated  spot,  as  I 
might  almost  call  it,  dictated  to  my  soul." 
He  read  as  follows  : 

With  rev'rent  steps  this  dwelling  enter, 
That  by  the  wayside  humbly  stands  ; 

Look  at  the  cheerful  household  table, 
The  pictures,  hung  by  pious  hands. 

Here  deeds  of  great  emprize  designing, 

Oft  sat  the  hero  of  our  day, 
With  friends  in  council  grave  consulting, 

Who,  like  himself,  gave  life  away. 

Seated  around,  in  earnest  converse, 
What  lofty  sorrow  pierced  each  soul, 

Yet  pealed  forth — 'twas  their  fathers' custom — 
The  glad  song  o'er  the  flowing  bowl. 

"Brave  comrades  !    let  our  monarch  hear  you  ; 

Weep  on,  ye  need  not  blush  to  weep  ; 
We  fight  as  men  in  God  confiding — 

Our  fdith  in  him  alone  we  keep." 

We,  too,  a  goblet  here  will  empty 

In  mem'ry  of  our  Hofer's  name ; 
And  though  our  eyes  with  tear-drops  glisten, 

Our  brows  need  feel  no  blush  of  shame. 

I  immediately  copied  the  lines.  We 
remained  conversing  in  w^ords  of  heartfelt 
sorrow  until  midnight.     The  crowd  w^as 
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then  returning  from  the  theatre  ;    we  de- 
parted  on  our  respective  paths.     I  had 
scarcely  proceeded  a  hundred  steps,  when 
I  remarked  with  astonishment,  but  without 
apprehension,  that  T  was  followed  by  the 
ringing  step  of  a  French  gendarme.      I 
conjectured  his  design,  and  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy myself,  I  suddenly  crossed  the   street 
in  the  direction  of  a  by-path.     He  follow- 
ed.    I  immediately  resolved  on  a  plan  of 
action.     The  poem  might  condemn  me  to 
death  ;  I  would  at  once  tear  the  paper  in 
pieces — but  before  this  could  be  accom- 
plished, he  seized  ray  arm  :    ''  Monsieur, 
votre    porte-feuille  ?"       I     gave    it    up. 
"  Vous  me  suivrez."     It  was  all  over  ;  I 
was  completely  baffled.     I  was  taken  to  a 
large,  antiquated  building,  with  which  I 
was  entirely  unacquainted ;  a  lofty  door, 
closed   with    heavy    bolts,    was    opened. 
French  sentinels  were  pacing  to  and  fro. 
My  conductor  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  fa- 
miliar manner  to  the  officer.     I  was  taken 
in  charge  by  two  soldiers  and  a  jailer,  who 
carried  a  lamp.    We  ascended  some  steps 
through    dark,    intricate    passages.      The 
jailer  at  last  came  to  a  halt,  opened  a  door 
fast-bound  with  iron,  and  I  found  myself 
in  a  gloomy  dungeon,  the  grated  windows 
of  which  scarcely  admitted  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine.    The   gendarme    followed.     I  was 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  search,  and  all  my 
papers   were  taken  from  me ;    but  I  was 
treated  courteously,  and  allowed  to  retain 
my  money  and  my  watch.     The  jailer  in- 
quired if  I  wanted  anything.     I  could  not 
suppress  a  bitter  smile.     *'  Well,  early  to- 
morrow,"   said  he,  and  departed.     I  re- 
mained alone  in   the    darkness.       Sleep ! 
Rest !     Dreams  of  a  soul  that  has  never 
suffered  !     For  an  hour,  perhaps,  I  lay  on 
my  pallet  of  straw,  and  depicted  at  leisure 
the  cruel  destiny  that  awaited  me.     But 
one-and-twenty  !  high  hopes  in  my  breast ! 
and  what  were  these  ?     To   assist  in  ob- 
taining freedom  for  my  fatherland  !   to  aid 
in  the  accomplishment  of  noble  deeds  !    In 
what  dreams  does  youth  indulge  !     More 
than  these,  there  was  a  far-off  loved  one. 
Who  does  not  love  at  this  period  ?     A 
sister  !  parents  !  and  now  a  prison  !     Per- 
haps  early  to-morrow  I  should  kneel  on 
the  sand-hill,  a  defenseless  victim,  await- 
ing the  bullet  decreed  by  the  will  of  a  for- 
eign power  as  my  sentence,  for  the  crime 
of  loving  ray  native  land.     Now  came  a 


strange  interruption  to  my  thoughts. 
Tones  so  sad,  so  soft,  so  touching,  pealed 
throu2:h  the  silence  of  the  ni^ht  that  tears 
rushed  unbidden  to  my  eyes.  Is  it  a 
song  ?  No,  and  yes !  'No  song  of  an 
earthly  voice,  but  of  an  Orpheus,  who 
witches  forth  tones  such  as  were  never 
heard  till  now.  I  know  it  will  excite  a 
smile,  when  I  say  that  I  had  been  listen- 
ing to  a  violin  player. 

How  shall  I  describe  those  tones,  which, 
while  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  I  saw 
chains,  death,  the  galleys  before  ray  eyes, 
suddenly  raised  me  from  the  depths  of 
despair  to  the  hopes  of  freedom  and  deliv- 
erance, and  which,  as  I  deem  their  occur- 
rence the  most  remarkable  event  of  my 
life,  have  left  the  deepest  impression  be- 
hind ?  The  dread  stillness  of  night  pre- 
vailed, and  a  light  breeze,  which  blew  in 
the  direction  of  my  grated  window,  wafted 
toward  me  the  wonderful  sounds.  Clear 
as  a  bell,  rising  gradually,  like  the  tone  of 
a  manly  voice,  longing  and  lamenting  like 
the  prayers  and  sorrows  of  love,  gently 
confiding,  like  the  modest,  timid  bride,  so 
fell  these  sounds  on  the  grief- awakened 
spirit.  The  performer,  as  it  seemed,  in- 
dulged in  a  free  phantasy  on  his  instru- 
ment ;  sometimes  interrupting  the  long- 
sustained  tones  by  his  light  fantastic  pas- 
sages ;  now  strangely  powerful,  now  artist- 
ically graceful,  but  alwaj^s  pure  as  a 
string  of  unblemished  pearls.  After  having 
wandered  long  in  this  fine,  free  rhapsody, 
he  suddenly  fell,  by  a  strange,  but  beauti- 
ful transition,  into  a  melody  of  wonderful 
pathos.  Never  can  I  forget  the  inexpress- 
ible feeling  with  which  he  gave  effect  to 
that  sweet,  but  mournful  melody.  A  full- 
ness, a  golden  clearness  of  tone,  a  blend- 
ing, a  rising  and  falling,  and  then  the  dy- 
ing cadence.  It  was  the  noble,  sorrowful 
lament  of  a  captive  monarch.  There  was 
encouragement  in  the  thought,  as  it 
flashed  upon  my  mind,  that  better  men 
than  I  had  often  been  surrounded  by 
worse  evils,  and  I  experienced,  while  lying 
on  my  dismal  couch,  a  degree  of  hope  and 
consolation,  which  no  anticipation  of  the 
future  could  have  given  me.  The  beauti- 
ful theme  was  followed  by  variations. 
Not  the  old,  thousand  times  repeated  play 
of  wasted  trills  and  quavers,  but  such 
strange,  peculiar  passages,  such  wonder- 
ful  combinations  of  notes,  in  which   the 
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theme,  notv^athstanding  the  garb  in  which 
it  was  veiled,  always  preserved  its  dis- 
tinctness and  individuality  so  completely, 
that  I  knew  not  which  to  admire  most, 
the  performer  or  the  composer.  Now  he 
seemed  as  if  suddenly  possessed  by  some 
strange  spirit ;  the  passages  rolled  forth 
with  such  fire  and  facility  that  I  began  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  my  ear.  From 
the  lowest  deep  the  player  sprang  to  the 
loftiest  height,  and  there  displayed  the 
magical  flute-tones  of  his  instrument,  in- 
terrupting them  immediately  after  with 
the  rolling  passages  of  the  full  bass,  and 
thus  scorning  all  difficulties,  he  performed 
incredible  achievements.  You  will  disbe- 
lieve, and  say  that  to  the  hopeless  prison- 
er's melancholy  mood,  at  the  hour  of 
night,  the  common  assumed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  supernatural.  No,  my  friend, 
I  have  myself  played  the  viohn,  (though  I 
shall  certainly  never  do  so  again,)  and  I 
was  quite  capable  of  judging  of  what 
I  heard.  An  adagio,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances might  well  have  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  usual  upon  me, 
but  it  is  incredible  that  these  v/ild,  des- 
pairing passages,  these  grotesque,  bold 
flights  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
notes,  and  back  again,  should  have  had 
such  an  effect  on  one  who,  like  me,  be- 
lieved himself  standing  at  death's  door, 
had  they  not  been  so  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful. The  strains  ceased — but  in  memo- 
ry's ear  they  are  ringing  yet ;  yes,  my  de- 
sire to  hear  them  again  v^^as  even  greater 
than  my  v/ish  to  regain  my  liberty. 

Day  broke.  We  heard  the  beat  of  a 
drum.  I  cliriibed  up  to  my  grated  v^^in- 
dow.  A  company  of  soldiers  was  march- 
ed out  in  the  court-yard  ;  three  prisoners 
stood  before  them.  The  officer  motioned, 
and  they  marched  away.  The  fate  of 
these  men  excited  in  me  the  most  sorrow- 
ful interest.  The  jailer  presently  opened 
my  door.  I  inquired  of  him  respecting 
them.  **Inone  hour,"  sEiid  he,  "they 
are  no  more ;  they  are  suspected  of  trea- 
son ;  Germans  and  Tyrolese,  they  are  be- 
lieved to  have  aided  the  rebels."  These 
words  were  my  death-doom.  I  heard 
them  with  a  shudder,  though  I  maintained 
my  composure.  "  It  is  now  the  hour 
when  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  take 
the  air  in  the  court-yard,"  said  the  jailer, 
**  will  you  go  down  ?  "     We  went.     I  was 


horror-struck.  I  saw  several  bands  of 
desperate  robbers,  who  had  been  rooted 
out  of  Lombardy,  and  confined  here,  under 
the  energetic  sway  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

Leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
wall,  his  eye  directed  toward  the  sun, 
which  had  not  yet  ascended  above  the 
high  roof,  stood  a  young  man,  apparently 
about  twenty-five,  who  looked  the  very 
picture  of  wretchedness.  He  was  pale 
and  haggard ;  his  eyes  were  deep  sunk  in 
his  head ;  a  prominent  aquiline  nose,  a 
high  forehead,  raven  hair  in  wild  disorder, 
and  a  long  neglected  beard,  gave  him  a 
ghastly  aspect.  Yet  the  expression  of 
deep  sorrow,  depicted  so  visibly  in  the 
fine,  though  sharp  lines  about  his  soft 
mouth  and  hollow,  emaciated  cheeks,  im- 
parted a  singular  interest  to  his  counte- 
nance. I  gazed  long  at  this  strange,  at- 
tractive liian ;  he  seemed  not  to  observe 
me,  but  still  kept  looking  upward,  as  if  he 
were  longing  for  the  sun.  Suddenly  ob- 
serving the  jailer,  he  rose,  and  advanced 
hastily  towards  him.  **  I  beg  of  you  earn- 
estly, old  man,"  said  he,  in  Italian,  *'  to  be 
more  lenient."  ''Not  at  all,"  replied  the  old 
man  harshly — "  'tis  no  use.  And  if  you 
do  not  keep  quiet  at  nights,  I  will  tear 
your  last  string  in  two."  So  he  is  the  per- 
former, thouffht  I,  and  advanced  toward 
him.  Suddenly  I  heard  my  name  pro- 
nounced behind  me.  It  was  the  gendarme 
of  yesterday.  *'  Suivez  moi,"  said  he  firm- 
ly. There  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to 
obey.  Before  the  door  a  coach  was  stand- 
ing, in  which  we  seated  ourselves,  and  soon 
arrived  in  front  of  a  splendid  house.  My 
companion  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.  We 
quitted  the  carriage  and  ascended  the 
steps.  We  waited  a  long  time  in  an  ele- 
gant ante-room.  At  last  the  door  of  a 
side  apartment  was  opened,  and  a  voice 
exclaimed,  "  Entrez !"  What  a  pleasant 
surprise  !  I  was  standing  before  General 
K.,  who  four  years  before  lay  severely 
wounded  at  my  father's  house  in  Berlin, 
where,  though  an  enemy,  he  had  experi- 
enced the  most  generous  treatment.  *'  My 
young  friend,"  said  he,  "  v/hat  a  folly  you 
have  committed  !  Were  it  not  that  I  hap- 
pen to  command  this  station,  you  would 
not  be  hberated.  You  are  free  !"  "And 
my  friends  ?"  "  Are  free  also."  "  A  thou- 
sand thanks."     "Hush,  hush,  I  am  still 
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your  debtor.  Yourself  and  your  friends 
will  be  my  guests  to-day.  But  to-mor- 
row you  must  leave,  as  I  resume  my  march, 
and  your  longer  stay  might  yet  produce 
serious  results.  Your  passports  to  Hol- 
land are  prepared." 

In  an  hour,  my  two  friends  and  myself 
were  seated  together  in  a  carriage. 


No.  II. 

Paris,  April  Id,  1814. 

M.  to-day  wrote  me  the  following  note : 
**  Your  adventures  with  the  virtuoso  in 
prison,  and  your  eager  desire  to  meet  him 
again,  are  romantic  affairs  ;  but,  like  all  ro- 
mance, only  a  distempered  dream.  I  was 
speaking  on  the  subject  to  Lafont ;  he 
laughed  and  said,  *  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
cure  this  hallucination,  and  to  quench  this 
unsatisfied  desire,  by  playing  at  a  violin 
concert  in  his  presence.'  I  took  him  at 
his  word.  This  evening  he  will  fulfil  his 
promise  ;  and  to  ensure  the  result  which 
he  anticipates,  I  have  also  invited  Baillot, 
Kreuzer,  and  Rode.  Can  you  desire  any- 
thing more  ?  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  I 
expect  you  to  be  present." 

You  may  imagine  how  much  this  invi- 
tation interested  me.  For  four  years  I 
had  been  to  hear  the  viohnists  of  every 
city,  in  which  our  troops  had  been  quar- 
tered, yet  without  finding  even  the  shadow 
of  my  ideal.  Now,  when  the  memorable 
but  stormy  time  of  the  campaign  was  past, 
I  was  to  listen  to  the  four  most  celebrated 
masters  in  the  world.  I  was  almost  sad 
for  the  fate  of  my  ideal.  With  a  beating 
heart,  I  entered  the  gorgeous  saloon.  But 
the  elegant  costumes  of  the  gentlemen,  the 
brilliant  toilettes  of  the  ladies,  were  soon 
forgotten  ;  my  dungeon  in  Milan  rose 
clearly  before  me,  as  I  thought  of  one 
tone  that  seemed  to  emanate  from  another 
world.  The  concert  began.  Lafont  was 
the  first  performer.  The  most  finished 
execution — a  clear,  silvery  tone — in  an- 
dante as  in  allegro  ;  grace  itself ;  still  only 
a  beautiful  miniature  compared  with  the 
inexpressible  charm  of  that  romantic, 
strangely  illumined  picture  which  was  pres- 
ent to  my  soul.  Next  Kreuzer  played. 
Sparkling  were  his  passages,  like  a  wreath 
of  diamonds;    bold   strength,  full,  clear 


tone,  perfect  mastery  of  his  instrument ; 
still,  only  a  metallic  brilliancy,  not  the 
flash  of  a  soul-revealing  eye.  Now  Bail- 
lot  commenced.  The  full,  energetic  sounds 
which  he  evoked,  recalled  my  recollection 
powerfully  to  the  past.  A  noble  enthu- 
siasm gave  life  to  his  execution.  He 
swayed  the  tones  like  a  monarch,  but  my 
captive  ruled  them  like  a  god.  At  last 
Rode  appeared.  His  fine,  spiritual  fea- 
tures, his  delicate  but  noble  countenance, 
prepossessed  me  strongly  in  his  favor.  He 
began.  Yes,  there  is  an  affinity  between 
them ;  he  bears  within  his  breast  a  pre- 
sentiment of  my  former  companion,  which 
deeply  moved  me.  His  expression  seemed, 
to  my  thoughts,  like  a  noble  marble  statue, 
combining  dignity  and  grace.  Ardor  and 
pathos ;  that  subdued  by  the  restraining 
measure,  this  strengthened  and  increased 
by  the  strong  hold  of  power.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  I  first  heard  him,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  surpass  my  mysterious  friend, 
but  my  longing  for  the  latter  soon  return- 
ed, and  I  felt  the  most  eager  desire  that 
he  could  only  be  permitted  to  know  all 
that  I  was  now  hearincr  from  Rode.  But 
his  chainless  spirit  wmged  its  flight  to 
loftier  heights,  and  penetrated  to  lower 
depths ;  he  scorned  the  sway  of  earthly 
powers.  He  soared  aloft  to  other  spheres, 
and  the  wondrous  melodies  v,^hich  there 
penetrated  his  deeply  agitated  soul,  he 
gave  back  in  tones  everlastingly  impres- 
sive. 

Such  were  my  feelings  during  the  con- 
cert. After  its  conclusion,  M.  introduced 
me  to  the  celebrated  performers.  Com- 
mon politeness  required  that  I  should 
praise  their  performances,  and  who  could 
have  forborne  to  do  so  ?  I  was  silent  re- 
specting my  captive  companion.  But  La- 
font, to  whom  M.  had  related  the  circum- 
stance, began  himself  to  interrogate  me 
on  the  subject.  I  wished  to  evade  and 
cut  short  his  inquiries,  but  in  vain.  I 
therefore  told  the  story,  and  they  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Rode,  at  once  be- 
gan to  smile ;  but  when  I  narrated  and 
described  some  technical  difiiculties  of  ex- 
ecution which  I  had  heard,  Lafont  ex- 
claimed, ''  Oh  !  you're  jesting  at  us."  In 
fine,  they  would  not  believe  me.  I  be- 
came offended,  took  my  hat,  and  left. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  threshold,  I  re- 
marked that  some  one  immediately  fol- 
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lowed  me.  It  was  Rode.  ''Sir,"  said 
lie,  **  is  your  narrative  true,  upon  your 
honor  ?"  I  assured  him  that  it  was.  "  I 
believe  you,"  said  he.  "  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  but  one  man  living  who  cor- 
responds to  the  description  of  your  cap- 
tive. When  I  was  a  young  man,  dwell- 
ing in  Genoa  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was 
going  home  late  one  evening ;  I  suddenlj:- 
heard  a  violin,  the  enchanting  tones  of 
which  filled  me  with  astonishment.  At 
first  I  could  not  tell  whence  this  charming 
music  proceeded,  but  I  soon  found  that  a 
young  man,  almost  a  boy  indeed,  who 
was  standing  on  a  low  garden  wall,  with 
his  face  turned  toward  a  dimly  lighted 
window,  was  eliciting  the  heavenly  melo- 
dy from  his  instrument.  I  stood  as  if 
spell-bound  to  the  spot.  I  well  knew, 
at  the  time,  that  my  own  accomphsh- 
ments  as  a  musician  were  nothing,  but 
here  were  mysteries  unveiled,  of  which  I 
had  not  before  suspected  the  existence. 
Motionless,  and  concealed  by  the  shadow 
of  a  willow,  I  listened  to  the  prodigy. 
The  moon  just  then  emerged  from  the 
clouds  that  had  obscured  her,  and  shone 
full  on  the  young  violinist's  form.  The 
boy's  features  resembled  those  which  you 
have  described,  only  the  milder  graces  of 
youth  softened  the  expression  of  his  re- 
markable countenance.  His  strains  ceased ; 
a  female  form  appeared  at  the  window, 
whence  something  was  thrown  down  be- 
low. In  an  instant  I  heard  a  voice  ex- 
claim ;  *'  Traditore  pol  diavolo."  At  the 
sound  of  these  words,  the  boy  sprang 
quickly  from  the  wall  into  the  street,  then 
darted  down  a  by-path,  and  was  out  of 
sight  before  I  could  recover  from  my  as- 
tonishment. Immediately  afterwards,  a 
head  appeared  above  the  wall,  and  long 
continued  curses  and  imprecations  follow- 
ed. The  light  in  the  window  was  extin- 
guished. That  the  whole  was  a  love  ad- 
venture, was  too  clear  to  admit  of  any 
doubt.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, 
I  advanced  from  my  hiding-place.  As  I 
was  approaching  the  wall  from  which  the 
boy  had  leaped  so  quickly,  I  trod  upon 
something  which  I  found  to  be  the  bow  of 
a  violin,  that  he  must  have  lost  in  his  de- 
scent. I  have  it  yet ;  it  is  marked  P. 
At  that  time  I  hoped,  by  means  of  it,  to 
find  out  the  young  violinist;  but  on  the 
very  next  day,  the  pressure  of  hostilities 


compelled  me  to  leave  the  city.  Since 
that  period,  I  have  heard  nothing  of  this 
wonderful  genius.  But  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you ;  for  the  sensation  was  in- 
describable, and  I  had  endeavored  to  im- 
prove my  style  by  imitating  that  heavenly 
melody.  Yes,  I  am  indebted,  for  the 
greater  part  of  my  fame,  to  this  unknown, 
vanished  genius."  I  stood  in  astonish- 
ment before  the  great  artist  who  had  thus 
spoken  so  modestly  and  so  justly.  I 
could  not  forbear  telling  him,  that  I  had 
found,  in  his  performance,  some  touches 
of  that  magical  beauty  with  which  the 
unfortunate  prisoner  had  captivated  my 
heart.  Only  it  seemed  to  me  that  Rode 
had  but  heard  the  commencement,  the 
first  forebodings  of  that  strange  spirit, 
while  I  had  seen  his  wings  in  full  develop- 
ment. We  parted.  I  have  a  hope.  Ev- 
ery genius  must  make  his  power  felt  in 
the  world.  Unless  a  cruel  destiny  has 
shattered  the  precious  frame  in  which  this 
intellect  was  lodged,  it  must  yet,  at  some 
future  day,  fill  every  heart  with  rapture. 


No.  HI. 

Berlin,  March  30th,  1829. 
After  a  long  sojourn  in  the  North,  I  ar- 
rived here  about  half-past  eight.  "  What 
is  going  on  in  the  theatre  to-night,  wait- 
er ?"  "  Nothing  of  interest ;  but  you 
should  go  to  the  concert,  sir.  A  violin- 
ist"— "I  am  tired  of  violinists,"  "But 
this  is  really  a  prodigy.  The  critic  Rells- 
tab  has  worn  out  his  pen  in  writing  his 
praises.  Look  at  the  Zeitung  newspaper." 
''Very  good;  what  is  the  name  of  this 
prodigy  ?"  "  His  name  is — I  shall  remem- 
ber it  directly — an  Italian" — "What?  an 
Italian?"  "Yes,  it  begins  with  P." 
"  With  P.,  I  must  go  to  the  concert. 
Where  can  I  obtain  a  ticket  ?"  "  Just  go 
over  the  way ;  that  is  all  you  have  to 
do."  I  went  at  once ;  the  hall  was  so 
crowded  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  en- 
ter ;  so,  like  m.any  others,  I  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  vestibule.  The  tutti  of 
the  last  piece  was  ended ;  now  com- 
menced a  solo,  a  Polacca.  "  It  can  be  no 
other,"  I  exclaimed.  "  How  well  do  I 
remember  those  tones !  They  lie  deep  in 
my  heart,  beyond  the  power  of  oblivion. 
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But  what  a  wonderful  performance  !  Are 
there  two — three — playing?  Never  be- 
fore did  I  hear  anything  like  it.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  my  own  ears.  Oh !  that 
I  could  but  catch  a  ghmpse  of  him.  But 
'tis  useless,  a  dense  crowd  is  besieging  the 
doorway.  I  will  at  least  lose  not  a  single 
sound."  He  ended — thunders  of  ap- 
plause echoed  through  the  hal].  But  I 
was  unable  to  see  the  performer,  as  the 
whole  company  rose  from  their  seats  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  a  sight  of  him. 
Could  I  have  done  so,  my  eager  curiosity 
would  then  have  been  gratified,  while  of 
the  crowds  around  me,  not  a  single  hearer 
could  possibly  experience  emotions  similar 
to  mine.  No  one,  certainly,  could  know 
the  nature  of  my  reminiscences.  I  wait- 
ed with  impatience  the  second  appearance 
of  the  wonderful   performer.     At   last — 


"  Now  he  plays  on  the  G  string,"  said 
some  one  near  me.  He  began.  Good 
God  !  is  it  possible  ?  That  melody  I  have 
certainly  once  heard  before.  They  are 
the  self-same  tones,  which  years  ago,  in- 
spired, comforted,  animated  me,  and,  as  if 
they  descended  from  heaven,  diffused  a  ra- 
diance through  my  darkened  soul.  As  the 
company  before  me  separated,  I  saw  the 
pale,  melancholy  countenance,  the  deep 
sunken  eyes,  the  long  wild  locks,  the  trem- 
bling, emaciated  frame.  It  v/as  he.  Thus 
after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  years,  the  man 
was  enabled  to  solve  the  enigma  which  had 
filled  the  soul  of  the  youth  with  strange, 
mysterious  emotions,  and  which,  like  a 
shrouded  figure,  would  have  accompanied 
him  forever,  had  he  not  been  permitted 
to  lift  the  veil.  It  was  removed.  I 
heard,  I  saw — Paganini. 
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How  frequently  our  taste  in  books 
changes  !  In  boyhood,  I  was  extremely 
fond  of  Byron,  books  of  voyages  and 
travels,  Cook's,  La  Perouse,  Riley's  Nar- 
rative, Robinson  Crusoe,  The  Arabian 
Nights  ;  now,  where  I  read  one  page  of 
Byron,  I  read  fifty  of  Cowper's  ;  but  I 
have  not  in  many  years  met  with  a  book 
so  delightful,  so  suited  to  my  taste  as  these 
recollections  of  my  youth  by  Lamartine — 
the  sweet  style  and  eloquence  of  which 
remind  me  strongly  of  Rousseau.  It  has 
all  the  elegance,  facility,  fluency,  and 
golden  cadence  of  poetry.  His  theme  is 
as  "  fluent  as  the  seti,"  and  from  his 
mother  he  imbibed  the  habit  of 

"  Reviewing  life's  eventful  pagp, 
And  noting  ere  they  fade  away, 
The  httle  lines  of  yesterday." 

After  his  mother's  death  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary that  Milly,  the  homestead  of  the 
family  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
divided  into  five  shares.  It  was  to  pass 
into  unknown  hands,  and  here  it  was  that 
Lamartine  had  hoped  to  end  his  day. 
He  borrowed  money  and  retained  the 
property,  but  this  was  merely  putting  off 
the  evil  day,  which  came  at  last,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  yield  or  sell.  Lamartine 
says  he  attempted  in  vain  to  delay.  "■  If 
time  has  wings,  the  interest  of  borrowed 
capital  has  the  rapidity  and  weight  of  a 
locomotive."  "I  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief.  I  looked  around  me  in  my  anguish  ; 
I  made  my  decision ;  then  I  altei-ed  the 
resolution  I  had  taken.  I  gazed  from 
afar  with  despair  at  that  little,  gray  spire 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  roof  of  the 
house,  the  clump  of  linden  trees,  which 
are  seen  from  the  road,  peeping  above  the 


tiled  roofs  of  the  village.  I  said  to  my- 
self, *  I  can  never  again  journey  by  this 
road;  I  can  never  again  turn  my  eyes 
in  this  direction.  This  spire,  this  hill, 
this  roof,  these  walls,  will  reproach  me 
all  my  life  with  having  bartered  them 
away  for  a  few  bags  of  crown-pieces  ! 
And  these  worthy  inhabitants !  And  these 
poor,  but  honest  vine-dressers,  who  are  my 
foster-brothers,  and  with  whom  I  have 
passed  my  childhood,  eating  the  same 
bread  at  the  same  table  !     What  will  they 


say 


?      What  will  become  of  them  when 


they  are  told  that  I  have  sold  their  vines, 
their  meadows,  their  roof  trees,  their  cows 
and  their  goats ;  and  that  a  new  pro- 
prietor, who  knows  them  not,  who  loves 
them  not,  will  perhaps  change  to-morrow 
their  whole  destiny,  rooted  like  my  own  in 
this  ungrrateful  but  natal  soil  ?'  "  Lamar- 
tine  wishes  to  sell  so  much  of  the  proper- 
ty as  will  produce  an  hundred  thousand 
francs,  and  he  sends  for  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  purchase  property  in  the  mass  in 
order  to  sell  it  again  in  smaller  lots,  to 
see  if  it  could  be  accomplished.  The 
gentleman  arrives  at  Milly,  and  they  walk 
about  the  grounds  to  see  what  could  be 
most  conveniently  detached  from  the  rest, 
to  be  divided  into  lots  within  reach  of  the 
means  of  purchasers  in  the  neighborhood. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  extending  his  arm,  and 
and  cutting  the  air  with  a  sweep,  as  a 
surveyor  portions  off  the  land,  *'  there  is  a 
lot  which  might  eabily  be  sold  together, 
and  which  will  not  greatly  disfigure  the 
remainder.  "  Yes,"  replied  I,  "  but  that  is 
the  vineyard  which  my  father  planted  in 
the  year  of  my  birth,  and  which  he  ever 
enjoined  on  us  to  retain  in  memory  of 
him,  as  being  the  best  portion  of  the  do- 
main, and  as  having  been  watered  with  the 
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sweat  of  his  brow."  "Well,"  resumed  the 
valuator,  *'  there  is  another  which  would 
tempt  purchasers  of  limited  means,  as 
being  suited  for  grazing  cattle."  *'  Yes," 
returned  I,  but  it  cannot  be.  That  is  the 
river,  the  meadow,  and  the  orchard,  where 
our  mother  took  us  to  play,  and  bathe,  in 
our  childhood,  and  where  she  reared  with 
so  much  care  those  apple  trees,  those 
apricot  trees,  and  those  cherry  trees  for 
use.  Let  us  look  in  some  other  direction." 
"  Well,  that  hill  behind  the  house  ?" 
"  But  it  is  that  which  serves  as  a  boundary 
to  the  garden,  and  is  just  opposite  the 
window  of  the  family  saloon.  How  could 
we  look  on  it  now  without  tears  rushing  to 
our  eyes  ?"  *'  That  group  of  detached 
houses,  then,  with  those  sloping  vineyards 
which  descend  to  the  valley  ?"  "  Oh, 
those  are  the  houses  of  the  husband  of  my 
sister's  nurse,  and  of  the  old  woman  who 
reared  me  with  so  much  care  and  love. 
We  might  as  vfell  purchase  them  two 
graves  in  the  church-yard  at  once  ;  for 
their  grief  at  seeing  themselves  driven 
from  their  roof  trees  and  their  vineyards 
would  not  be  lonp-  in  brinc^ino-  them  there." 

TXT     n  ••  OO 

"  Well,  the  principal  mansion  with  the 
out-buildings,  the  garden,  and  the  sur- 
rounding inclosure  ?"  "  But  I  wish  to  die 
there,  in  my  father's  bed.  It  is  impossible ; 
it  would  be  to  commit  suicide  on  all  our 
family  affections."  "  ¥/hat  have  you  to 
say  against  that  hollow  which  is  not  seen 
from  your  windows  ?"  "  Nothing  ;  ex- 
cept that  it  contains  the  old  burying- 
ground,  where,  in  my  childhood,  I  saw  my 
little  brother  laid,  and  a  sister,  whom  I 
wept  so  bitterly  after.  Let  us  go  else- 
where !  We  cannot  stir  here  without 
mutilatina;  some  hallowed  feelinp-  or  senti- 
ment.  We  walked  in  vain  ;  we  found 
nothing  that  could  be  detached,  without  at 
the  same  time  detaching  a  fragment  of  my 
heart.  I  returned  home  sorrowfully  at 
evening.  That  night  I  never  slept."  The 
next  day  a  packet  of  letters  arrives,  there 
is  one  from  Paris,  the  address  written  in 
one  of  those  clear,  decided  hands,  announc- 
ing promptitude,  precision,  and  firmness  ; 
it  was  from  M.  de  Girardin,  offering  him 
whatever  sum  he  wanted,  provided  he  will 
furnish  him  with  his  early  recollections. 
Lamartine  refuses  to  publish  the  dusty 
rehcs  of  memory — without  any  interest 
for  any  one  but  himself,  but  Girardin  in- 


sists upon  it,  and  gives  him  three  years 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  idea.  Milly 
is  saved  from  sale.  Lamartine's  account 
of  his  childhood — his  hard  and  simple 
fare — his  pleasant  life — his  ancestors,  his 
father  and  mother,  are  exquisitely  describ- 
ed. He  glories  in  the  thought  that  he  was 
born  in  one  of  those  favored  families  which 
are  as  it  were  the  sanctuaries  of  piety ;  a 
family  not  known  to  fame,  but  without  a 
stain  on  their  character,  and  placed  in  an 
intermediate  rank  of  society — allied  to 
nobility,  but  living  among  the  peasantry, 
with  the  same  habits,  and  enduring  the 
same  toils ;  not  high  enough  to  excite 
envy,  nor  low  enough  to  excite  contempt. 
His  mother  was  an  excellent  and  extraor- 
dinary woman  and  to  her,  Lamaratine 
owes  his  mental  and  bodily  culture.  His 
mother  laid  but  little  stress  on  what  is 
usually  called  instruction — she  desired  to 
make  her  son  happy,  with  a  healthy  tone 
of  mind,  and  a  loving,  confiding  soul — a 
creature  of  God,  and  not  a  plaything  for 
society.  She  mingled  religion  with  all  the 
pleasant  events  that  occurred  to  her  chil- 
dren during  the  day,  who,  when  they 
awakened  in  the  mornino'  and  the  sun 
shone  in  the  windows,  and  the  birds  sang 
their 

"  Love-learned  song 
The  dewy  leaves  among," 

their  mother  entered  the  room,  her  features 
*'  radiant  with  kindness,  tenderness,  and 
joy,"  she  embraced  them  in  their  beds,  as- 
sisted them  to  dress,  listened  to  their  artless 
prattle,  and  said  to  them,  "  To  v/hom  do  we 
owe  the  happiness  which  v/e  are  about  to 
enjoy  together  ?  It  is  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Without  him  this  lovely  sun  would 
not  have  arisen ;  these  trees  would  have 
lost  their  leaves  ;  these  gay  and  happy 
birds  would  have  died  of  hunger  and  cold 
on  the  naked  ground ;  and  you,  my  poor 
children,  would  have  had  neither  bed,  nor 
house,  nor  garden,  nor  mother,  to  shelter 
and  nourish  you,  or  to  gladden  your 
hearts  durinof  the  season  of  life.  It  is 
most  just,  therefore,  to  thank  Him  for  all 
that  lie  gives  us  on  this  day,  and  to  pray 
to  Him,  that  He  will  give  us  many  other 
such  days.  She  then  knelt  beside  their 
bed,  joined  their  little  hands,  frequently 
kissing  them,  and  then  repeated  slowly, 
and  in  an   under   voice,  a  short  prayer, 
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wliicli  tliey  repeated  after  lier.  And  in 
the  evening  she  also  prayed  with  them, 
before  their  eyes  were  heavy  with  sleep, 
so  that  it  was  a  pleasure  instead  of  pain 
and  discomfort.  Whatever  beautiful, 
lovely,  or  grand  objects  were  met  with  in 
their  walks — pine  forests  with  the  sunlight 
streaming  through  the  branches — a  tine 
sheet  of  water — cascades — a  glorious  sun- 
set, with  the  tinted  clouds  grouped  around 
the  mountains, 

"  While,  through   the  west,  where   sinks   the 

crimson  day, 
Meek  Twilight  slowly  sails,  and  waves  her 

banners  gray" — 

she  rarely  failed  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  that  all  this  loveliness  and  cfoodness 
sprang  from  their  Almighty  Father.  La- 
martine  oives  an  interestino-  and  afiectino; 
account  of  his  father  reading  Jerusalem 
Delivered. 

"  It  is  night.  The  doors  of  the  little  house 
of  Milly  are  closed.  A  friendly  dog  utters 
from  time  to  time  a  bark  in  the  court-yard. 
The  rain  of  autumn  dashes  against  the  panes 
of  the  two  lower  windows,  and  the  wind,  howl- 
ing in  gusts,  produces,  in  its  passage  through 
the  branches  of  one  or  two  plane  trees,  and  the 
crevices  of  the  shutters,  those  melancholy  and 
intermittent  plaints  which  are  heard  on  the 
margin  of  pine  forests  by  the  listening  ear  of 
the  wayfarer.  The  apartment  which  I  thus 
see  in  memory  is  large,  but  almost  naked.  At 
the  farther  extremity  is  a  deep  recess  contain- 
ing a  bed.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  are  of 
white  serge  with  blue  checks.  It  is  my 
mother's  bed.  There  are  two  cradles  on 
wooden  chairs  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  one 
large,  the  other  small.  They  are  the  cradles 
of  my  youngest  sisters,  who  have  long  been 
sound  asleep.  A  huge  fire  of  vine  branches 
blazes  beneath  a  chimney-piece  of  white 
Btone.  **=*=**  In  one  corner  there  is 
a  little  harpsichord,  open,  with  some  sheets  of 
the  music  of  '  Le  Devin  de  Village,'  by  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  scattered  over  the  instrument ;  nearer 
the  fire,  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  there  is 
a  little  card-table,  with  a  green  cloth  all  spotted 
with  ink  stains,  and  with  holes  in  the  stuff;  on 
the  table  are  two  tallow  candles  burning  in 
candlesticks  of  plated  copper,  and  diffusing  a 
feeble  light  around,  while  they  cast  huge 
shadows  flickering  in  the  breeze,  on  the  white- 
washed walls  of  the  apartments.  Opposite  the 
fire-place,  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table,  a  man 
is  seated  holding  a  book  in  his  hand.  His 
figure  is  tall,  his  limbs  robust.  He  still  retains 
the  vigor  of  youth.  His  forehead  is  open,  his 
eye  blue,  and  his  smile,  at  once  firm  and  grace- 


ful, displays  to  view  a  row  of  teeth  like  pearl. 
Some  remains  of   his    original    costume,   his 
hair  especially,  and  a  certain  military  stiffness 
of  attitude,  proclaim  the  retired  officer.    If  any 
doubts  are  entertained  on  this  point,  they  are 
speedily   dissipated  by  the  appearance  of  his 
sabre,  his  regulation  pistols,  his  helmet,  and  the 
gilt  plates  of  his  horses'  bridle,   which  shine 
suspended  from  a    nail    in  the  wall   at  the 
extremity  of  a  little  cabinet  which  opens  off  the 
apartment.     This  man  is  our  father.      On  a 
couch  of  platted   straw,  occupying  an  angle 
formed  by  the  fire-place  and  the  wall  of  the 
recess,  is  seated  a  woman  who  appears  still 
young,  although  she  is  already  bordering  on 
her  thirty-fifth  year.      Her  figure,  tall  also,  has 
all  the  suppleness  and  all  the  elegance  of  that 
of  a  young  girl.     Her  features  are  so  delicate- 
ly formed,  her  black  eyes  have  a  look  so  open 
and  penetrating,  her  transparent  skin  permits 
the   blue  veins  and  the  ever-changing  color, 
called  up   by  the  slightest    emotion,  to  be  so 
clearly  visible  beneath  its  snowy  surface  ;  her 
jet  black,  but  fine  and  glossy  tresses    fall  in 
such  wavy  folds  and  graceful  ringlets  around 
her  cheeks,  and  rest  upon  her  shoulders,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  she  is  eighteen  or 
thirty  years  of  age.     No  one  would  wish  to 
strike  off  from  her  age  one  of  those  years, 
which  have  only  served  to  perfect  her  phys- 
iognomy and  ripen  her  beauty.     This  beauty, 
although  pure  in  every  feature,  if  they  are  ex- 
amined in  detail,  is  peculiarly  apparent  in  the 
ensemble,  by  its  harmony,  its  grace,  and  above 
all  by  that  radiance  of  inward  tenderness,  that 
true  beauty  of  the  soul,  which  lights  up  the 
body  from  within — a  radiance  of  which   the 
loveliest  face  is  only  the  outward  reflection. 
This  young   woman,   half    reclining    on    the 
cushions,  holds  a  little  girl  asleep  in   her  arms, 
her  head  resting  on  her  shoulder.     The  child's 
fingers   are  still   clasped  around   one   of  her 
mother's  long  ringlets,  with  which  she  was 
playing  a  few  moments  ago,  before  she  fell 
asleep.     Another   little    girl,  rather   older,  is 
seated  on  a  stool  at  the  foot  of  the  sofa ;  she  is 
leaning  her  fair  head  on  her  mother's  knees. 
This  young  woman  is  my  mother ;  these  two 
children   are   my  two   eldest    sisters.      Two 
others  are  in   their    respective   cradles.      My 
father,  as  I  have  said,  holds  a  book  in  his  hand. 
He  reads  aloud.  I  fancy  I  still  hear  the  manly, 
full,  nervous,  and  yet  flexible  sound  of  that 
voice,  which  pours  forth  in  broad  and  sonorous 
streams,  interrupted  at  times  by  the  gusts  of 
wind   against  the  windows.     My  mother,  her 
head  a  little  inclined  to  one  side,  listens  in  a 
dreamy  mood.     I,  my  face  turned  toward  my 
father  and  my  arm  resting  on  one  of  his  knees, 
drink  in  every  word,  anticipate  every  story,  de- 
vour with  my  eyes  the  book,  whose  pages  un- 
fold too  slowly  for  my  imagination.     What  is 
this  book?     This  first   book,   whose   perusal, 
thus  heard  at  the.entrance  into  hfe,  teaches  me 
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what  a  book  really  is,  and  opens  to  me,  so  to 
speak,  the  world  of  emotion,  the  world  of  love 
and  reverie — this  book  was  the  Jerusalem 
Delivered;  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  translated 
by  Lebriin,  with  all  the  majestic  harmony  of 
the  Italian  stanza,  but  purified  and  refined  by 
the  exquisite  taste  of  the  translator  from  those 
glaring  defects  of  affectation  and  false  orna- 
ment, which  sometimes  sully  the  manly  sim- 
plicity of  Tasso,  like  gold  dust  which  would 
tarnish  a  diamond,  but  which  the  Frenchman 
has  blown  away.  Thus  Tasso,  read  by  my 
father,  listened  to  by  my  mother  with  tears 
moistening  her  eyelids,  is  the  first  poet  who 
has  stirred  the  chords  of  my  imagination  and 
my  heart.  Thus  does  he  form  for  me  a  part  of 
that  universa,!  and  immortal  family,  which  each 
selects  from  every  country  and  from  all  ages, 
to  form  tlie  companions  of  his  soul  and  the 
society  of  his  thoughts.  I  have  kept  as  pre- 
cious relics  the  two  volumes.  I  have  rescued 
them  from  all  the  vicissitudes  which  change  of 
residence,  deaths,  successions,  and  divisions 
bring  upon  family  libraries.  From  time  to 
time,  at  Milly,  in  the  same  apartment,  when  I 
return  there  alone,  I  open  them  with  pious 
reverence.  I  sometimes  read  once  more  some 
of  these  same  stanzas  half  aloud,  endeavoring 
to  feign  to  myself  my  father's  voice,  and 
imagining  that  I  still  see  before  me  my  mother 
with  my  two  sisters,  listening  with  closed  eyes. 
I  then  feel  again  the  same  emotion  at  the 
verses  of  Tasso.  1  hear  the  same  noises  of 
the  wind  through  the  trees,  the  same  crack- 
lings of  the  vine  branches  on  the  hearth,  but 
my  father's  voice  is  no  longer  there,  my 
mother's  form  no  longer  presses  the  couch,  the 
two  cradles  are  transformed  into  two  graves, 
over  the  mounds  of  which  waves  the  grass  of 
a  foreign  land.  And  all  this  ever  ends  by  my 
dropping  a  few  tears,  which  blot  the  leaves  of 
the  book  as  I  close  it." 


At  tlie  age  of  sixteen  Lamartine  meets 
with  a  translation  of  Ossian,  by  Baour  Lor- 
mian ;  the  book  was  universally  read.  Wo- 
men sang  it — pocket  editions  found  their 
way  into  all  the  libraries.  The  shadowy 
realm  portrayed  by  Ossian,  harmonized  well 
with  the  scenes  by  which  Lamartine  was 
surrounded.  He  carried  the  volumes  in  his 
hunting  excursions  over  the  mountains, 
and  while  his  dogs  made  the  hills  echo 
with  their  barking,  he  would  read  the 
pages  seated  beneath  some  overhanging 
rock  ;  and  on  his  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
pages,  mists,  black  clouds,  ice  and  snow 
surrounded  him,  similar  to  what  he  had 
been  reading  of.  The  first  perusal  of 
this  wild  romance  by  Lamartine  was  while 
the  bitter  blasts  of  November  and  Decem- 


ber were  sweeping  over  the  hills  and  val- 
leys. The  earth  was  covered  with  snow, 
through  which,  here  and  there,  appeared 
the  dark  trunks  of  the  pines.  Icy  fogs, 
in  eddying  wreaths,  encircled  the  peaks  of 
the  mountains.  Lamartine  thinks  that 
Ossian  is  certainly  one  of  those  palettes 
from  which  his  imagination  has  borrowed 
most  of  its  colors,  and  which  has 
imparted  the  greatest  number  of  tints  to 
his  subsequent  productions.  He  is  the 
^schylus  of  our  misty  cliaiate.  Curious 
scholars  have  pretended,  and  still  pretend, 
that  he  never  existed  nor  wrote,  and  that 
his  poems  are  a  forgery  of  Macpherson's. 
I  should  as  soon  believe  that  Salvator 
Rosa  invented  nature.  In  this  dreaming 
mood  he  wanted  some  one  to  sympathize 
with  him,  to  admire  and  weep  over  these 
magic  pages — he  finds  a  meek  companion 
in  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  landed 
proprietor,  distinguished  for  her  preco- 
cious talents  and  beauty,  and  possessed 
of  that  contagious  languor  of  expression 
which  communicates  itself  to  the  looks 
and  thoughts  of  him  who  contemplates  it. 
Light  blue  eyes,  dark  hair,  a  pensive 
mouth  which  seldom  laughed,  and  which 
never  opened  but  to  let  fall  a  few  short 
and  serious  words ;  filled  with  a  sense 
superior  to  her  years ;  a  slow  step,  a 
look  which  was  frequently  fixed  in  con- 
templation, and  which  was  turned  aside 
if  surprised  in  so  doing  as  if  it  wished  to 
hide  the  reveries  which  filled  it — such 
was  this  young  girl.  *'  She  seemed  to  have 
a  presentiment  of  a  short  and  clouded 
life,  like  those  lonely  days  of  winter  when 
I  became  acquainted  with  her.  She 
has  long  slept  beneath  that  snow  which 
we  marked  wdth  our  earliest  footsteps." 
*'  She  was  called  Lucy."  Lamartine's 
reading  in  his  youth  was  varied  and  rich 
in  information ;  he  devoured  books  with 
an  unsated  appetite.  Among  those  which 
he  read  when  about  sixteeen,  weie  Mad- 
ame de  Stael,  Madame  Cottin,  Madame 
de  Flahaut,  Richardson,  the  Abbe  Pre- 
vost,  and  the  German  romances  of  Au- 
gustus La  Fontaine,  Tasso,  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, Milton,  and  Chateaubriand. 

The  most    charming   episode    in   these 
memoirs,  is  the  story  of  Graziella — 

"  Sweet  name  !  in  thy  each  sylLible 
A  thousand  blest  Arabias  dwell.  " 
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Lamartine  gives  tlie  following  account  of 
where  he  wrote  this  matchless  story.  In 
order  to  work  at  leisure  on  his  History 
of  the  French  Revolution,  some  few  years 
ago,  he  took  refuge  in  the  little  island  of 
Ischia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Gulf 
of  Gaeta,  and  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  lovely  sea.  "  One  day  then, 
in  the  year  1843,  I  was  alone,  reclining 
in  the  shade  of  a  citron  tree,  on  the  terrace 
of  the  fisherman's  cottage  where  I  resided, 
occupied  in  gazing  at  the  sea,  listening  to 
the  surf  which  washed  upward  on  the 
beach  and  carried  back  again  the  rustling 
shells  of  its  shores,  and  inhaling  the 
breeze  which  the  rebound  of  each  wave 
wafted  to  my  cheek,  like  the  humid  fan 
which  the  poor  negroes  wave  above  the 
foreheads  of  their  masters  underneath 
our  tropics.  I  had  finished  rummaging 
over,  the  evening  before,  the  memoirs, 
the  manuscripts,  and  the  documents  which 
I  had  brought  with  me  for  the  History  of 
the  Girondists  :  I  was  deficient  in  mate- 
rials. 

''  I  had  opened  those  which   never  fail 
us — our  recollections.     I  was  writing  on 
my  knees  the  story  of  Graziella,  that  sad 
but  charming   shadowing   forth   of  love, 
whona  I  had  met  in  former  days  in  this 
same  gulf,  and  I  was  writing  it  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Frocida,  in  sight  of  the 
ruins  of  the  little  house  amidst  the  vines, 
of  the  garden  on  the  hill,   which  her  fin- 
ger   seemed   still    to   point    out  to   me. 
While    thus    occupied,     I    saw     gliding 
toward  me,   over  the   sea,   a  skiff  in  full 
sail,    dashing   aside    the   spray  from   her 
bows,  which  glittered  in  the  dazzling  sun- 
light.    A  young  man  and  a  young  woman 
were  seated  in  the  stern,  endeavoring  to 
shelter  their  glowing   foreheads  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  mast."     This  proves 
to   be   a   friend   of  Lamartine's,    Eugene 
Pellatan,   and  his  wife.     He  had  left  his 
young  and  graceful  wife  in  a  cottage  on 
the  beach.     "  After  conversing  for  a  mo- 
ment about  France,   and   this  island,    to 
which  he  had  learned  by  chance  at  Naples 
that  I  had  retired,  he  saw  the  pages  on 
my  knees  and  a  half-worn  pencil  in  my 
hand.     He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing. 
*  Do  you  wish    to  hear,'    said  I,    '  while 
your  young  wife  reposes  after  the   fatigue 
of   the    passage,    and   while    you   recruit 
your    strength   by   resting   for    a    while 


against    the  trunk   of  this  orange    tree  ? 
I  will  read  it  to  you."     And  I  read  to 
him,  while  the  sun  darted  its  setting  rays 
from  behind  the  Epomeo,  a  lofty  moun- 
tain  of  the  island,   a  few  pages    of  the 
story  of  Graziella.     The  place,  the  hour, 
the  shade,  the  sky,  the  sea,  the  perfume 
of  the  trees,   diffused    their   charm  over 
the  pages,  in   themselves   without   color 
or  perfume,  and  lent  them  the  enchant- 
ment of  distance  and  surprise.     He  ap- 
peared touched  :  we  closed  the  book,  and 
we    descended    to   the   beach.      In   the 
evening  we  visited  the  island  in  company 
with  his  wife.     I  offered  him  hospitality 
for   one  night,  and  he   departed   on  the 
morrow."      This  story  of  Graziella   will, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  narrative,  and  as  a 
description    of    love    in   its    depth,    and 
purity,    and   for   affecting    interest,    suc- 
cessfully bear  competition  with  any  thing 
of  the  kind  ever  written.     Lamartine  and 
a   young   friend,    in   strolling   along   the 
shore  of   the  MargeUina,  which    extends 
from  the  tomb  of  Yirgil  to   Mount  Pau- 
silippo,  meet  with  an  old  man  placing  his 
fishing  tackle  in  his   skiff,   and  a  child  of 
twelve  years  the  sole  rower.     They  apply 
to  the  old  man  to  take  them  to  sea  as 
rowers,  and   to   teach   them  the  art  and 
mystery  of  fishing ;  and  they  agree  to  pay 
him  two  carlins  a  day,  for  their  appren- 
ticeship   and    food.      They   spend    days 
and   moonlit    nights   out   on   the    water, 
and  their  feelings  are  exquisitely  described 
in  eloquent  language.     A  storm  one  night 
drives  them  to  the  island  of  .Procida,  and 
there  they  behold  Graziella,  beautiful  as 
her  name  and 


— "  knowing  nothing", 
But  trusting  thoughts  and  innocent  daily  habits." 


What  first  exhibits  to  her  the  depth 
and  hidden  affections  of  her  heart  is  the 
the  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  read  to 
her  by  Lamartine.  On  the  night  of  the 
storm  when  they  were  driven  to  the 
island,  they  had  been  compelled  to  throw 
everything  overboard,  and  all  that  they 
had  saved  in  the  way  of  books  were  the 
Letters  of  Jacopo  Orlis,  a  species  of  AVer- 
ther  half  political,  half  romantic,  written 
by  Ugo  Foscolo,  a  volume  of  Tacitus, 
and  Paul  and  Virginia.      The  Tacitus  and 
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Jacopo  Ortis  failed  to  interest  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  fisherman's  cabin  in  any  way. 
Far  different  in  effect  Avas  the  beautiful 
story  of  St.  Pierre's  ;  only  a  few  pages 
had  been  read  when  the  old  man,  the 
young  girl,  the  children  all  had  changed 
their  attitude.  The  fisherman  forgot  to 
inhale  the  smoke  from  his  pipe.  The 
old  grandmother  held  her  hands  clasped 
beneath  her  chin,  "  in  the  attitude  of  the 
poor  women  who  hear  the  word  of  God 
seated  on  the  pavement  of  the  temples." 
Graziella,  who  was  usually  seated  a  little 
apart,  unconsciously  approached,  as  if  fas- 
cinated by  some  power  of  attraction,  con- 
cealed in  the  book.  With  dilated  eyes  she 
looked  at  the  book,  at  the  lips  of  the 
reader,  at  the  space  between  the  lips  and 
the  book ;  her  breathing  became  quickened, 
and  before  many  pages  had  been  read, 
Graziella's  timid  reserve  had  been  for- 
gotten. *'  I  felt  the  warmth  of  her  res- 
piration on  ray  hands.  Her  hair  floated 
over  my  forehead ;  two  or  three  burning 
tears  fell  from  her  cheeks,  and  stained 
the  pages  close  to  my  fingers."  "  When 
I  chanced  to  hesitate  for  a  proper  ex- 
pression to  render  the  French  word,  Gra- 
ziella, who  for  some  time  had  been  hold- 
ing the  lamp,  sheltered  from  the  wind  by 
her  apron,  approached  with  it  close  to  the 
pages,  and  almost  burned  the  book  in  her 
impatience,  as  if  the  flame  could  render 
the  sense  visible  to  my  eye,  and  make  the 
words  flow  more  quickly  from  my  lips. 
I  smilingly  pushed  back  the  lamp  with 
my  hand,  without  turning  my  eyes  from 
the  page,  and  I  felt  my  fingers  warm 
with  her  tears."  The  farther  reading  of 
the  book  is  deferred  to  another  nig^ht — 
none  can  restrain  their  anxiety  to  hear 
the  conclusion,  and  it  is  concluded  amid 
sobs  and  tears.  How  truly  the  growth  of 
Graziella's  affection  for  her  young  lover  is 
described — it  grows  up  in  the  manner  that 
Sterne  says  is  the  best  method  of  court- 
ship, "  A  course  of  small  quiet  atten- 
tions, not  so  pointed  as  to  alarm,  nor  so 
vague  as  to  be  misunderstood — with  now 
and  then  a  look  of  kindness,  and  little 
or  nothing  said  upon  it ;  leave  nature  for 
your  mistress,  and  she  fashions  it  to  her 
mind."  When  you  wrote  this,  Laurence 
Sterne,  you  wrote  the  best  receipt  for 
making  love  ever  written.  Graziella  in 
declaring  her  love,  does  it  in  breath  deep, 


strong,  and  fervid.  "  I  know  very  well 
that  I  am  but  a  poor  girl,  unworthy  to 
touch  your  feet  even  in  thought.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  ask  you  to  love  me  ;  I 
shall  never  ask  if  you  love  me.  But  / 
love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you  ;"  and  she 
seemed  to  concentrate  her  whole  soul 
in  these  three  words.  Her  lover  is 
recalled  to  France — he  promises  to  return 
in  four  months  ;  but  though  he  thinks  of 
Graziella,  and  intends  to  return,  months 
flee  by — at  last  he  receives  a  letter  and 
packet  from  Graziella,  containing  these 
words,  "  The  doctor  says  that  I  shall  die 
before  three  days.  I  v/isli  to  bid  you 
adieu  before  I  have  lost  my  strength. 
Oh,  if  you  were  here,  I  should  still  live! 
but,  it  is  the  will  of  God.  I  shall  speak 
to  you  soon,  and  always  from  the  height 
of  the  skies.  Love  my  spirit !  it  will  be 
beside  you  all  your  life.  I  bequeath  my 
locks,  cut  off  one  night  for  you.  Conse- 
crate them  to  God  in  some  chapel  of  your 
country,  that  something  that  belongs  to 
me  may  be  ever  near  you."  Twelve 
years  later  poor  Graziella's  lover  returns 
to  Naples — he  sought  traces  of  her,  none 
were  to  be  found.  The  httle  house  on 
the  steep  shore  of  Procida  had  fallen  into 
ruins,  si  heap  of  gray  rubbish. 

Time  quickly  effaces  every  object  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  time  can  never 
efface  the  traces  of  a  first  love  from  the 
heart  which  has  experienced  it.  Lamar- 
tine  writes  that — 

"One  day  in  the  year  1830,  on  entering  a 
church  in  Paris,  in  the  evening-,  I  saw  the  coffin 
of  a  young  girl  carried  in,  covered  with  a  white 
pall.  The  coffin  recalled  Graziella  to  my  mind. 
I  concealed  myself  in  the  shadow  of  a  pillar. 
I  thought  of  Procida,  and  I  wept  long  and  bit- 
terly. *  *  *  I  returned  in  silence  to  my 
chamber;  I  wrote  in  a  single  breath,  and  moist- 
ening them  with  tears,  the  verses  entitled  the 
First  Regret.  They  are  the  echo,  weakened 
by  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  of  a  feeling 
which  awakened  the  first  outpourings  of  my 
heart.  In  them  is  wanting  only  the  name  of 
Graziella.  I  would  enshrine  it  in  all  the  graces 
of  poetry,  if  there  existed  here  below  a  crystal 
pure  enough  to  enclose  that  tear,  that  memory, 
that  regret.  It  is  thus  that  I  expiated  by  my 
tears  the  hardness  and  ingratitude  of  my  heart 
of  nineteen.  I  can  never  read  over  these  verses 
without  adoring  that  fresh  image,  ever  borne  to 
my  soul  on  the  transparent  and  murmuring 
waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  without  hat- 
ing myself.      But  souls  pardon  in   a  better 
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world.     Hers  has  forgiven  me.      Forgive  me. 
also,  reader  !     I  have  wept." 

Reader  indula^e  me  with  one  more  ex- 
tract  from  this  genuine  book,  filled  with 
flashes  of  genius,  that  go  as  directly  to  the 
heart,  and  remain  as  firmly  buried  in  it,  as 
the  arrow  of  Tell  in  the  heart  of  Gesler. 

"  [Written  under  a  tree  by  the  wayside,  in 
the  valley  of  Echelles,  at  Chambery.] — I  enter 
to-day  on  my  twenty-first  year.  ****** 
I  hav'ebeen  a  madman.  I  met  with  happiness, 
and  I  did  not  recognize  it !  or  rather,  I  only  re- 
cognized it  wiien  it  was  beyond  my  reach.  I 
dashed  it  from  me,  I  despised  it.  Death  has 
taken  it  to  himself.  Oh,  Graziella  '  Graziella  ! 
why  did  I  abandon  you  ?  The  only  delightful 
days  of  my  life  were  those  which  I  spent  by 
your  side  in  the  poor  cottage  of  your  father, 
with  your  young  brothers  and  your  aged  grand- 
mother, like  a  child  of  the  family  !  Why  did  I 
not  remain  there  ?  Why  did  I  not  feel  that  you 
loved  me  ?  and  when  I  did  know  it,  why  did  I  not 
sufficiently  love  you  myself,  to  prefer  you  to  all 
others,  to  cease  to  blush  for  you,  to  become  a  fish- 
erman with  your  father,  and  to  forget,  in  that 
humble  station,  and  in  your  arms,  my  name,  my 
country,  my  education,  and  all  that  net-work  of 
fetters  in  which  my  soul  is  confined,  and  which 
entangles  it  at  every  step  when  it  endeavors  to 
return  to  nature  ?  *  *  *  *  At  present  it  is  too 
late.  You  can  give  nothing  now  but  undying 
remorse  for  having  left  you  I  And  I  can  give 
you  nothing  but  these  tears  which  start  to  my 
eyes  when  I  think  of  you — tears  of  which  I 
conceal  the  source  and  the  object,  for  fear  the 
world  should  say  to  me :  he  weeps  for  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  seller  of  fish,  who  did  not 
even  wear  shoes  every  day  ;  who  dried  the  figs 
of  her  island  on  osier  hurdles  in  the  sun,  with- 
out other  liead-dress  than  her  hair  ;  and  who 
earned  her  bread  by  pressing  the  coral  against 
the  lathe,  for  two  grains  a  day  !  What  a  mis- 
tress for  a  youth  who  has  translated  Tibullus, 
and  has  read  Dorat  and  Parny  !  Vanity  !  van- 
ity !  thou  destroyer  of  hearts  !  thou  overturner 
of  nature  !  My  lips  cannot  utter  forth  enough 
execrations  against  thee.  Nevertheless,  my 
happiness,  my  love,  was  there.  Oh  !  if  a  sigh 
sadder  than  the  plaint  of  the  waters  in  this 
abyss,  more  radiant  than  the  rays  reflected 
from  this  ruddy  rock  of  fire  upward  to  the 
heavens,  could  call  you  back  to  life  again,  1 
would  kneel,  I  would  wash  your  lovely  naked 
feet  with  my  tears.  You  should  pardon  me. 
I  should  be  proud  of  my  abasement  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  for  your  sake.  I  see  you  again, 
as  if  four  years  of  oblivion,  and  the  barrier  of 
the  coffin,  and  the  grassy  covering  of  the  tomb, 
did  not  separate  us  !  You  are  before  me  !  a 
gray  robe  of  coarse  wool,  mingled  with  the 
harsh  fibres  of  the  goat's  hair,  binds  your  child- 
like waist,  and  falls  in  heavy  folds  to  the  round 


swell  of  your  uncovered  limbs.  It  is  fastened 
at  the  neck  by  a  simple  cord  of  black  thread. 
Your  hair,  braided  behind  your  head,  is  inter- 
laced with  two  or  three  pinks,  withered  the 
evening  before.  You  are  seated  on  a  terrace, 
paved  with  cement,  on  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
where  the  linen  has  been  laid  out  to  dry,  where 
the  fowls  hatch  their  broods,  where  the  lizards 
creep  among  two  or  three  pots  of  rosemary  and 
mignonette.  The  red  dust  of  the  coral  which 
you  have  polished  yesterday  litters  the  thresh- 
old of  your  door  beside  my  own.  A  little  un- 
steady table  is  before  you — I  am  standing  be- 
hind you.  I  hold  your  hand  to  guide  your 
fingers  upon  the  paper,  and  teach  you  to  form 
the  letters.  You  set  to  w^ork  with  an  earnest- 
ness of  application  and  a  charming  awkward- 
ness of  attitude,  which  leans  your  cheek  almost 
on  the  table.  Then,  all  at  once,  you  begin  to 
weep  with  impatience  and  shame,  on  seeing 
that  the  letter  you  have  formed  is  far  from 
being  like  the  copy.  I  scold  you,  I  encourage 
you — you  resume  the  pen.  This  time  it  is 
better.  You  turn  round  your  face,  blushing 
for  joy,  as  if  to  seek  your  recompense  in  the 
satisfied  look  of  your  teacher !  I  roll,  care- 
lessly, a  tress  of  your  long  black  hair  round 
my  finger,  like  a  living  ring — the  ivy  which  still 
clings  to  the  branch  ! — you  say  to  me  :  '  Are  you 
pleased  vv^ith  me  ?  shall  I  soon  be  able  to  write 
your  name  ?'  And,  the  lesson  finished,  you 
resume  your  work  at  your  table  in  the  shade. 
I  again  commence  to  read  at  your  feet.  And 
in  the  winter  evenings,  when  the  bright  rosy 
flame  of  the  olive  husks  lighted  in  the  brazier, 
which  you  blow- to  give  it  strength,  was  re- 
flected from  your  neck  and  from  your  counte- 
nance, it  made  you  resemble  the  Fornarina. 
And  in  the  lovely  days  of  Procida,  when  you 
advanced  with  naked  limbs  into  the  surf,  to 
gather  sea-fruits  !  And  when  you  dreamed, 
with  your  cheek  resting  on  your  hand,  gazing 
at  me,  and  when  I  fancied  you  were  thinking 
of  your  mother's  death,  your  whole  counte- 
nance became  so  sad  !  And  that  night,  when 
I  left  you  on  your  bed,  pale  and  lifeless  as  a 
statue  of  marble,  and  when  I  became  aware  at 
last  that  a  thought  had  killed  you — and  thai 
this  thought  was  myself!  Ah,  I  wish  for  no 
other  image  to  be  present  before  my  eyes  till 
death  !  There  is  a  grave  in  my  past  life,  there 
is  a  little  cross  erected  in  my  heart !  J  shall 
never  allovv^  it  to  be  torn  thence,  but  I  shall  en- 
twine around  it  the  sweetest  flowers  of  memo- 

"TV 

These  recollections  of  Lamartine's  will 
become  a  favorite  volume  with  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  studying  their  own  na- 
ture, or  the  human  heart  in  general.  They 
contain  a  frank  expression  of  thoughts  and 
feelinof-s,  and  cfive  us  an  insLc^ht  of  the 
strength  and  frailties  of  a  man  of  gemus, 
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without  the  slightest  approach  to  mock- 
modesty,  or  sentimentality.  The  work  re- 
minds me  frequently  of  passages  in  Rous- 
seau's Confessions,  and  in  the  New  Heloise, 
not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  Lamartine  has 
copied  in  the  slightest  degree  from  Rous- 
seau, but  from  the  very  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject it  brings  to  mind  that  eloquent  and 
impassioned  writer.  This  work,  like  every 
other  work  of  genius,  will  have  sincere  ad- 
mirers, and  others  will  sincerely  dislike  it. 
How  few  persons  admire  Milton  or  Sterne's 
writings  !  and  I  have  never  known  an  in- 
dividual, who  did  not  either  relish  them 
thoroughly,  or  not  at  all.  How  strongly 
Lamartine  depicts  the  selfishness  and  van- 
ity of  youth  !  The  story  of  Graziella  is 
full  of  instruction.  Every  young  man 
trifles  with  the  feelings  of  woman,  and  af- 
ter gaining  her  affections,  he  leaves  her  and 
flies  to  some  other  flower  to  rifle  it  of  its 
SAveetness.  With  such  an  one,  the  heart 
soon  becomes  petrified,  the  punishment 
arrives — the  wheel  comes  full  circle  home 
— and  the  heart  can  neither  love,  nor  is  be- 
loved.     Ah !  how  deliirhtful  is  the  first 

O 

dawn  of  love,  when  we  meet  with  some 
fair  young  creature,  whether  flaxen-haired 
and  blue-eyed — or  with  locks  black  as  the 
raven  and  eyes  dark  as  night ;  when  our 
hearts  throb  at  her  approach,  and  the 
words  stick  in  the  throat — when  she  is  our 
sole  thought,  and  we  think  of  her  by  day 
and  dream  of  her  by  night ;  and  as  the  love 
progresses  and  deepens,  strolls  are  taken 
in  quiet  and  out  of  the  w^ay  places,  by  the 
side  of  woods  where  you  hear  the  leaves 
murmuring  praise — or  in  the  city,  her 
hand  clasped  in  yours,  and  you  so  full  of 
happiness,  that  it  seems  as  if  heaven  had 
descended  on  the  earth  ;  or  you  go  to  her 
home,  the  hour  of  parting  will  come,  (and 
how  fondly  it  is  delayed,)   and  then  there 


is  the  leave-taking  at  the  door,  your  arm 
around  her  waist,  and  you  feel  her  I'ing- 
lets  against  your  cheeks,  and  feel  the 
throbbing  of  her  heart,  and  the  moon  is 
pouring  down  its  calm,  sad  light,  or  the 
streets  are  covered  with  snow  and  ice — it  is 
all  the  same  to  a  lover — and  you  press  re- 
peated kisses  "  on  her  rich  red  lip,  until 
the  color  flies,''  the  door  closes  behind 
you ;  you  are  too  full  of  happiness  to  go 
home  and  sleep  ;  you  wander  around  for 
a  time,  but  your  feet  instinctively  turn  to 
her  dwelling,  and  you  look  up  at  her  win- 
dow, to  see  her  moving  about  the  room, 
or  to  behold  her  shadow  on  the  wall.  Ah, 
the  pity  that  man  should  be  ashamed  of 
such  feelings,  which  ought  to  be  his  pride 
and  delight !  Ah,  Graziella,  would  that  I 
could  have  seen  thee  listening-  to  the  read- 
ing  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  or  polishing 
coral,  to  give  thee  some  slender  means  of 
aiding  thy  little  brothers ;  or  see  thee 
coming  from  church,  and  among  the  crowd 
singling  out  thy  lover ;  or  to  have  heard 
thee  utter,  "  1  love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love 
you .'"  or  when  you  were  fading  away, 
"  and  the  mild  thread  that  held  your  heart 
was  breaking" — to  have  beheld  the  expres- 
sion of  thy  face,  w^hen  writing  thy  last  let- 
ter to  him  who  was  far  away,  "  Oh,  if  you 
were  here,  I  should  still  live  .'"  If  it  should 
ever  be  my  good  fortune  to  visit  Naples, 
to  look  on  the  isles  of  Ischia  and  Procida, 
thy  form,  Graziella,  would  beautify  the 
scene,  thy  image  would  be  present  to  me,, 
thy  voice  sound  like  music  in  my  ears, 
adding  grace  and  loveliness  to  that  divinest 
of  climates.  Farewell,  Graziella  !  if  no  pil- 
grim can  visit  thy  tomb,  the  genius  of  thy 
3^oung  lover  is  now  wafting  thy  name  with 
blessings  from  **  Indus  to  the  pole," 

"  Waking  the  ready  heaven  in  men's  eyes.'' 
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A    WORD    TO    SOUTHERN    DEMOCRATS 


BY    A   NORTHERN    CONSERVATIVE. 


Gentlemen  of  the  South  : — 

The  question  which  affects  your  present 
comfort,  and  your  prosperity  in  future, 
more  nearly  than  any  other,  has  become, 
in  a  manner  and  with  a  suddenness  wholly 
unexpected,  the  leading  and  organizing 
question,  or  test  question,  in  the  Northern 
section  of  the  opposition.  The  move- 
ments of  the  leaders  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  divisions  of  that  party  have  been 
such  as  will  give  at  last  an  unequivocal 
and  decided  majority  of  votes  against  the 
principles  and  the  measures  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  his  friends.  The  nature  of  the 
question  at  issue  forbids  the  indulgence  of 
a  hope,  in  their  minds,  that  the  advocates 
of  the  extension  and  permanent  establish- 
ment of  slavery  will  ever  rule  as  they 
liave  sometimes  ruled,  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation.  Between  them  and  radical 
democracy,  the  union  was  always  a  forced 
and  unnatural  union.  They  came  together 
on  a  ground  of  mutual  service,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  power  and  profit,  and  never  upon 
a  ground  of  principle.  Their  union  is  dis- 
solved, and  henceforth  we  must  expect  a 
new  order  of  things.  On  that  order  de- 
pends your  safety  and  your  dignity  in  the 
coming  times  of  the  republic.  It  invites 
your  wise  and  calm  consideration.  Your 
action  in  view  of  it  decides  your  fate  ;  it 
makes  or  mars  you. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  fact  that 
abolitionism  in  the  North  has  leagued  itself 
with  radicalism  for  the  destruction  of 
your  institutions.  By  the  party  so  com- 
posed, of  such  fiery  elements,  unmitigated 
by  humanity  or  by  any  consideration  of  re- 
served rights,  taking  their  passions  from 
fanatics,  and  their  doctrines  from  theorists, 
a  career  of  destruction  begun  will  not  be 
checked  by  any  considerations  of  prudence, 
or  of  the  good  of  the  whole,  or  the  sacred- 
ness  of  an  established  Constitution.  They 
will  go  on,  if  they  are  permitted,  from  step  to 
step,  until  they  have  wrested  from  you  your 
dignity,  your  power,  and  your  sovereignty. 


Perhaps,  estimating  the  future  by  the 
past,  you  will  rely  upon  the  continuance 
of  those  causes  which  bound  the  Southern 
and  the  Northern  democracy  together. 
But  that  were  a  grievous  oversight ;  the 
causes  no  longer  exist.  The  friendships 
are  dissolved ;  the  league  of  interest, 
maintained  only  by  a  common  possession 
of  power,  is  broken  by  the  loss  of  that 
power.  Northern  radicalism  allied  itself 
with  the  Southern  slave  power  only  while 
it  felt  the  need  of  that  power. 

Let  us  examine  the  real  grounds  of  that 
alliance. 

The  anti-tarift  opposition  in  the  South 
arose  from  two  causes  :  the  reluctance  of 
Southern  proprietors  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
maintenance  of  manufactures  in  New 
England,  and  their  attendant  jealousy  of 
the  fast  increasino;  wealth  and  democratic 
equahty  of  the  Northern  people.  These 
were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  the  grand 
reasons  of  the  southern  opposition  to  Mr. 
Clay's  American  system.  I  do  not  mean 
at  present  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of 
the  justice  of  those  grounds ;  enough  that 
they  existed,  and  still  continue  to  exist,  as  a 
political  element,  and  of  value  sufficient 
for  the  organization  of  a  powerful  party. 

The  grounds  of  the  Southern  opposition 
to  banks  and  to  the  system  of  internal 
improvements,  were  founded  in  a  similar 
jealousy  and  reluctance.  The  reluctance 
and  the  jealousy  came  first,  the  invention 
of  arguments  to  sustain  them  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  of  necessity ;  under 
a  constitutional  government  the  opposition 
will  always  invent  or  discover  constitutional 
arguments. 

The  Northern  democracy,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  far  different  feelings,  and  with 
a  truly  democratic  jealousy,  arrayed  them- 
selves on  the  same  side.  In  the  South  it 
was  the  body  of  the  rich  and  powerful, 
the  landed  aristocracy  ;  in  the  North  it  was 
jealous  poverty,  and  the  levelling,  equal- 
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the  opposing  body.  The  elements  of 
that  body  were  simple.  On  the  one  side 
a  mass  of  ignorance  and  struggling  penury, 
the  old  fast-failing  agricultural  interest  of 
the  North,  crushed  by  Western  competi- 
tion, and  jealous  of  the  rising  prosperity  and 
power  of  the  myriads  of  manufacturers, 
springing  up  in  villages,  and  by  water- 
courses among  their  starved  and  weedy 
farms.  Ascribing  their  own  miseries  to 
the  happiness  of  those  around  them,  in- 
stead of  finding  its  cause  in  the  competition 
of  the  great  West,  they  took  refuge  in  the- 
ory, and  reasoned  in  the  same  vein,  though 
in  a  more  humble  fashion,  with  the  rich 
slaveholder;  contending  that  it  was  an 
injustice  to  tax  their  poverty  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  system  which  made  other 
men  rich,  and  never  considering  how  much 
greater  an  injustice  it  would  be  to  have 
kept  an  entire  nation  poor  and  dependent, 
and  to  have  cut  off  the  hope  of  posterity,  by 
denying  industry  and  enterprise  their  law- 
ful protection. 

On  the  other  side  stood  the  importers, 
with  their  arguments  for  free  trade,  and 
the  rich  farmers  of  the  West,  who  dreamed 
of  a  foreign  market,  and  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  pay  highly  for  cloths  and 
cutlery,  to  keep  up  the  wealth  and  indus- 
try of  the  Eastern  towns.  If  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania  could  not  live  by  farm- 
ing, why,  God  help  them  !  tkey  would  not. 
Thus,  in  the  natural  order  of  men's 
thoughts,  they  adopted  a  theory  of  free 
trade,  and  by  a  word  of  four  letters,  the 
little  word  free,  carried  half  the  country 
with  them.  England,  who  by  free  trade 
would  destroy  or  suppress  the  commerce, 
the  agriculture,  and  the  inventive  industry 
of  all  the  world,  had  the  ear  of  the  nation, 
and  through  her  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers, put  a  weapon  of  theory  in  the  hands 
of  every   opposer. 

In  the  South  it  was  capital  and  aristo- 
cracy that  naturally  opposed  the  American 
system  ;  in  the  North  it  was  poverty  and 
numbers.  And  thus  by  a  forced  combina- 
tion, political  extremes  met,  and  Tammany 
Hall  shook  hands  with  the  Charleston 
aristocrats. 

The  poorer  population  of  the  South, 
unable  to  engage  in  commerce  for  want 
of  capital,  and  prevented  by  a  just  and 
natural  pride  from  mingling  their  labor 
with  that  of  slaves  in  agriculture,  remained 


without  employment.  The  enlightened 
and  intelligent  Whig  statesmen  of  Georgia 
contended  long  with  the  prejudices  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  for  the  establishment  of 
manufactures,  to  give  employment  to  these 
unfortunate  people.  They,  indeed,  were 
not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  know  their 
own  interests.  They  knew  nothing,  and 
could  predict  nothing.  The  powerful 
sympathy  which  binds  together  common 
employments  and  common  interests,  was 
not  yet  awakened  in  them  to  promote  a 
feeling  of  community  and  brotherhood 
with  the  Northern  operatives.  They  were 
a  silent  and  an  inefficient  population,  with- 
out power,  and  without  hope,  living  almost 
a  barbarous  life.  Like  the  broken  farmers 
of  New  England,  they  needed,  but  had  not 
the  energy  or  the  knowledge  to  provide, 
a  new  employment  for  themselves  or  their 
children.  The  cheap  products  of  the  West 
had  impoverished  the  farmers  of  Connect- 
icut and  Massachusetts  ;  the  monopoly  of 
farm  labor  by  negroes  had  reduced  the 
sand-hillers  and  poor  countrymen  of  the 
South  to  a  still  more  hopeless  destitution. 
For  the  salvation  of  both,  manufactures 
were  established.  In  the  South,  indeed, 
they  have  but  just  begun,  but  the  benefit 
of  the  new  order  of  things  is  so  sensibly 
felt  in  Georgia,  and  elsewhere — a  great 
part  of  the  manufactured  cottons  of  that 
State  being  already  supplied  by  the  labor 
of  her  own  citizens — it  is  certain  that  a 
strong  Whig  interest,  a  new  political  ele- 
ment, must  soon  be  created  there,  as  in 
New  England,  by  the  mere  increase  of  the 
free  working  population,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  by  artisans  and  those  who 
employ  them.  That  these  classes  will 
increase  with  great  rapidity  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Villages  composed  entirely  of 
operatives  and  their  employers  have  al- 
ready sprung  up  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  The  prejudices  among  the 
poorer  whites  against  this  kind  of  labor 
are  fast  vanishing.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  these  States  will  by  and  by  produce 
a  larger  quantity  of  cotton  fabrics  and  at 
a  lower  cost  than  are  now  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts. By  the  Oregon  railroad,  now 
in  contemplation,  connected  by  branch, 
roads,  from  Mobile  to  the  foot  of  Lake 
Michigan,  they  will  send  cottons  to  Asia 
at  a  less  cost  than  from  Massachusetts. 
No  man  can  deny  the  speedy  possibility 
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of  such  an  event,  and  the  consequent  cre- 
ation in  the  Southern  States  of  a  counter- 
bahmcing  population,  opposed  in  prejudice 
and  intei'est  to  the  present  pohtical  domi- 
nation of  the  South. 

With  these  facts,  as  with  the  disposition 
of  parties  in  general,  every  Southerner  is 
of  course  familiar.  It  is  not  so  much  to 
the  facts  themselves  that  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  affect  a  disinterested  observer.  Is  it 
to  be  doubted  that  this  growing  free 
population,  and  the  powerful  moneyed  in- 
terest which  sustains  it,  will  be  opposed 
in  spirit  to  the  institutions  of  slavery  ?  Is 
it  to  be  doubted  that  the  vast  body  of 
Southern  intellect  and  philanthropy  de- 
sires an  amelioration  of  those  institutions  ? 
Does  any  Southerner,  at  all  versed  in  the 
science  of  political  economy,  or  who  has 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  wealth  of  New 
England,  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  her 
people,  doubt  for  a  moment  the  desirable- 
ness of  establishing  a  new  order  of  things, 
a  new  and  more  creditable  means  of  em- 
ploying labor  and  capital.  A  free  popu- 
lation not  only  produce,  but  they  consume 
three  times  the  amount,  man  for  man,  that 
is  produced  and  consumed  by  a  slave 
population.  By  creating  a  free  popula- 
tion of  white  laborers  in  the  South,  a  vast 
addition  is  made  to  the  wealth  of  the 
South.  Corn  and  cotton  grow  side  by 
side  in  Georgia.  You  have  but  to  build 
a  mill,  and  invite  a  few  miserable,  half- 
starved  sand-hillers  to  work  in  it,  and  you 
have  provided  a  home-market  for  your 
corn  and  your  cotton,  and  soon  you  have 
in  addition  the  profits  of  a  boundless 
foreign  market  for  clolh,  which  is  a  pro- 
duct of  corn  and  cotton,  of  laborer's  food 
and  laborer's  material.  This,  surely,  is 
better  than  sending  corn  and  cotton  to 
England,  and  paying  English  manufac- 
turers for  having  it  there  converted  into 
cloth! 

Let  us,  then,  regarding  only  the  inevi- 
table tendency  of  things,  and  relying  upon 
right  reason,  dismiss,  if  possible,  those  hot 
and  crooked  prejudices,  those  personal 
piques  and  State  jealousies  which  have  so 
long  obscured  our  vision  and  biassed  our 
judgment.  Abolitionism  in  the  North  has 
leaqned  itself  with  radical  democracy.  That 
is  the  great  fact  of  the  age.  Radical  democ- 
racy is  probably  stronger  in  consequence. 


It  needed  to  have  a  new  life  infused  into  it. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  abohtionists  in 
Massachusetts,  the  American  flag  was 
intentionally  excluded  from  the  hustings. 
Abohtionists  denounce  and  defy  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution,  because  they  defend 
your  sovereignty,  and  keep  off  the  med- 
dling; fingers  of  national  reformers  from 
your  institutions.  And  you,  too,  are  de- 
mocrats !  Faith !  your  devotion  to  de- 
mocracy is  great.  We  commend  your 
political  insight. 

Let  the  desperate  and  dying  organs  of 
the  old  party  tell  you  what  they  may,  it 
is  radical  democracy  which  means  to 
crush  you,  and  will  do  it,  too,  if  you  con- 
tinue to  support  that  faction. 

Mr.  Yan  Buren,  the  head  and  heart 
of  the  old  faction,  was  the  head  also 
of  the  political  anti-slavery  movement. 
Since  the  last  election,  Mr.  Yan  Bu- 
ren has  not  changed  his  ground.  The 
entire  North,  Whigs  and  democrats, 
are  opposed  to  slavery  extension ;  the 
Whigs  have  uniformly  opposed  it,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  majority  of  Whigs  in  the  North 
and  West,  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  democrats,  desire  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
believe  the  South  would  reap  a  great 
benefit  from  that  measure,  and  that  her 
true  policy  will  be  to  take  the  matter  into 
her  own  hands,  and  be  the  first  to  propose 
the  abolition. 

The  North  and  West  are  opposed,  en 
masse,  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
weight  of  American  opinion,  five  to  one, 
is  against  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Whig 
or  democrat,  it  is  a  grand  national  policy  ; 
a  necessity  of  the  times.  It  is  idle  to  con- 
tend apfainst  it. 

Observe  the  tendency  of  all  popular 
measures  of  reform,  especially  when  they 
have  a  religious  and  a  moral  sanction. 
That  tendency  is  toward  extremes,  toward 
violent  and  arbitrary  measures.  Moral 
fanaticism,  on  a  democratic  basis,  cannot 
stop  short  of  a  total  destruction  of  all  in- 
stitutions that  have  grown  out  of  the 
past.  Professing  to  confer  liberty,  it  sub- 
dues the  very  souls  of  men.  The  liberties 
of  States  are  quite  too  abstract  a  fiction 
of  law  to  be  discerned  by  its  gross  and 
muddy  vision.  Esteeming  constitutions 
to  be  things  easily  constructed;  it  has  no 
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hesitation  in  destroying  tliem.  Its  leaders 
identify  the  State  with  their  own  persons, 
and  they  therefore  wilhngly  renounce  the 
acts  and  the  debts  of  their  predecessors. 
Debts  which  they  did  not  contract,  thei/ 
do  not  feel  bound  to  pay.  Are  not  ive 
the  government,  (they  say,  inwardly,) 
what  then  have  we  to  do  with  our  prede- 
cessors, or  their  deeds? 

Greatly  would  any  man  err  at  this  day, 
who  should  assume  that  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  modern  society  are  to  lead 
only  to  good.  That  that  vigilance  of 
which  Jefferson  speaks  when  he  declares 
that  it  is  the  price  of  liberty,  is  a  vigilant 
suppression  of  every  generous  and  proud 
sentiment,  of  every  effort  of  the  individual 
to  shake  oft'  the  domination  of  the  mass. 

I  believe  you  will  not  contradict  me  when 
I  say  that  republicanism  is  the  eftbrt  of  the 
individual  to  free  himself,  in  his  own  per- 
sonality and  independently  of  all  others, 
from  the  oppressions  of  party,  the  fear  of 
society,  and  the  terror  of  one  or  of  a  num- 
ber. The  entire  system  of  our  govern- 
ment is  clearly  founded  in  a  declaration 
of  individual  liberty,  a  declaration  which 
those  only  can  read  intelligently  to  whom 
Heaven  has  granted  a  real  independence. 
A  republican  soldier,  while  he  lights  in 
rank,  fights  in  his  own  behalf — he  fights 
not  for  king  or  council.  Hence  the  mili- 
tary prowess  and  invincible  valor  of  re- 
publics. Societies  constructed  upon  this 
principle  are  properly  self-governed,  and 
their  governments  are  called  "agency 
governments."  The  laws  which  they  im- 
pose are  made  by  the  wisdom,  not  by  the 
will,  of  their  legislative  bodies,  under  the 
mighty  guardianship  and  enforcement  of 
a  constitution  which  annihilates  individual 
domination,  and  for  oligarchy  and  auto- 
cracy substitutes  the  acknowledged  rights 
and  necessities  of  the  people.  This  is 
conservative  Whig  doctrine,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

But  perhaps  you  will  say  that  all  this  is 
irrelevant — that  the  doctrine  is  universally 
acknowledged,  and  that  to  dwell  upon  it 
as  a  party  argument  were  a  waste  of  time 
and  of  logic.  I  will  endeavor  to  show  you 
the  contrary. 

A  Constitution  is  a  body  of  laws  estab- 
lished by  the  entire  mass  of  the  people — 
it  is  the  result  of  the  entire  moral  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  nation.     Whatever  o-ov- 


erning  or  deliberative  power  may  exist  in 
the  bod}''  of  the  population,  is  brought  to 
bear  for  the  establishment,  during  several 
ages,  of  a  constitutional  government.  The 
pride  and  enthusiasm  of  the  softer  sex  has 
a  powerful  share  in  it.  Mothers  teach 
their  children  to  revere  and  love  the  work 
of  their  fathers.  A  veneration  for  it  is 
blended  with  the  sentiments  of  piety,  and 
the  equally  powerful  passions  of  patriot- 
ism. It  receives  the  homage  due  to  holy 
writ,  and  has  a  veritable  power  of  sancti- 
ty. The  people  think  of  it  as  of  a  heavenly 
decree.  It  is  a  work  of  ancient  wisdom, 
and  established  by  the  continued  felicity  of 
the  Republic,  under  its  beneficent  sway, 
through  a  series  of  generations.  If  we 
wish  to  know  what  it  has  done  for  us,  we 
have  only  to  compare  our  condition  with 
that  of  other  nations,  devoid  of  constitu- 
tions ;  which,  indeed,  have  no  efficacy,  I 
might  have  said  no  existence,  until  they 
are  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Constitutions  are  not  established  when  they 
are  first  enacted  ;  their  establishment  is  a 
work  of  time.  Three  generations  of  men 
should  perhaps  have  passed  away  since 
their  enactment,  before  they  can  command 
our  undoubtincf  admiration. 

The  venerable  work  of  our  fathers  o;uar- 
ranties  to  you  the  management  of  your 
own  governments ;  it  guaranties  to  every 
State  the  management  of  its  own  affairs  ; 
it  attributes  a  limited  sovereignty  to  every 
citizen,  and  a  limited  sovereignty  to  every 
constituted  State ;  and  if  the  first  aim  of 
its  founders  was  the  establishment  of  the 
one,  their  second  but  not  less  important 
was  the  establishment  of  the  other.  Free 
men  and  free  sovereignties — the  individ- 
ual shall  be  absolute  master  in  his  ac- 
knowledged private  and  political  sphere  ; 
the  State  shall  be  absolute  master  in  hers, 
with  this  sole  reservation  that  she  shall 
not  wrest  his  freedom  from  the  citizen — 
for  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  con- 
stitution guaranties  to  every  State,  against 
all  the  world,  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  guaranty  establishes  forever 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen  against  faction 
and  oppression  in  his  own  State,  and  en- 
titles him  while  he  lives  to  the  protection 
of  the  Union ;  he  cannot  be  withdrawn 
from  this  protection. 

From  these  profound  principles  arises 
the  stable  edifice  of  the   Union.     It  is  to 
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this  equal  recognition  of  State  rights  and 
private  rights,  that  we  owe  the  security  of 
property — the  peace  and  prosperous  indus- 
try of  the  nation.  Reforms  go  on  quietly 
and  effectively — they  are  not  forced  upon 
us,  but  grow  out  of  our  necessities  and  our 
advances  in  knowledge  and  refinement. 
Each  measure  of  reform  is  proposed  and 
carried  out  by  its  proper  agents.  There  is 
no  meddling  or  trespassing. 

And  now  look  at  the  other  side.  What 
is  a  radical  democrat  ?  His  creed  is  sum- 
med up  in  a  sentence;  he  is  the  enemy  of 
everything  that  is  firm,  established,  and 
just.  If  the  question  is  of  property,  in- 
stead of  giving  each  man  his  own,  he 
divides  and  distributes  in  equal  shares ; 
never  stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  pow- 
er has  been  granted  him  by  God  or  the 
laws  to  make  such  a  division.  Assuminof 
that  the  individual  has  no  rights,  but  that 
everything  belongs  to  the  multitude,  he 
aims  perpetually  to  defeat  the  ends  of  na- 
ture, which  has  driven  different  tastes  and 
capacities  to  men  ;  the  god  he  worships 
is  a  god  of  numbers  and  combinations ;  a 
god  from  whose  image  the  republican  idea 
of  freedom  and  individual  grandeur  of 
character  is  wholly  excluded.  The  attri- 
tion of  common  life,  the  intercourse  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  strug-n^les  for  subsistence, 
instead  of  sharpening  and  elevating  his 
moral  sense,  induce  only  a  deadness  of 
heart,  and  a  jealousy  of  the  happiness  of 
others,  which  ripens  into  theories  of  re- 
form, which  maligns  the  wealthy,  which 
checks  enterprise,  which  subdues  the  fine 
free  pride  of  the  republican,  "  whose  house 
is  his  castle,"  and  substitutes  for  that 
manly  spirit  a  sickly  desire  for  the  support 
of  numbers ;  as  weak  saplings  stand  to- 
o^ether  in  a  crowd,  and  ao-ree  araono-  them- 
selves  to  thrust  out  no  side  branches,  but 
each  to  take  up  only  just  such  a  space  of 
ground  and  so  much  of  the  light  of  heaven 
as  may  please  their  neighbors.  But 
whence  would  come  the  knee  timber  and 
vast  frame- work  of  our  noble  State,  if  all 
her  citizens  stand  thus  weakly  and  equall}^ 
together,  no  one  with  force  or  root  enough 
to  stand  alone  ?  Weak,  servile,  and  jeal- 
ous, they  run  in  crowds,  and  obey  the 
finger  of  a  leader.  In  office  they  are 
slaves  and  idlers  ;  out  of  ofiice  they  run  to 
it  with  halters  about  their  necks.  It  is  hu- 
man nature  that  gives  the  tone  and  spirit 


of  a  party.  The  friends  and  followers  of 
Gen.  Jackson  attacked  everything,  every 
man,  that  stood  out  against  his  will.  He 
drew  to  himself  the  dregs  of  Federalism, 
the  successor  of  Toryism.  He,  by  his 
per'sonal  autocraty,  organized  a  party 
which,  with  a  short  intermission,  has  held 
the  public  offices  of  the  country  for  an  age. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  that  party,  that 
their  organization  is  invariably  founded 
upon  some  destructive  or  negative  princi- 
ple. 

First,  it  was  the  destruction  of  the  bank ; 
then  it  was  the  destruction  of  all  banks ; 
then  the  destruction  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem— the  old  system  which  gave  prosper- 
ity and  wealth  to  England  and  America ; 
then  it  was  a  negative  upon  all  efforts  for 
the  increase  of  internal  commerce  ;  then  a 
general  dilapidation  and  destruction  of  all 
the  old  State  constitutions ;  it  is  a  cancel- 
ling of  State  debts  ;  a  destruction  of  some 
neiafhborino;  constitution  ;  a  destruction  of 
social  differences ;  a  pulling  down,  a  lev- 
eling— a  reduction — always,  always.  But 
what  will  it  be  when  it  comes  to  touch 
your  peculiar  institutions  ?  That  is  worth 
a  moment's  reflection.  To  reduce  the 
Union  to  one  vast  welterincr  democratic 
chaos — that  is  iheir  aim.  To  rule  this 
chaos  to  their  personal  ends,  that  is  the 
aim  of  their  leaders. 

Now — need  I  again  urge  it  ? — contrast 
within  your  silent  thoughts,  the  severe, 
manly,  liberal,  law-loving,  conservative 
spirit  of  your  own  Southern  Whig  states- 
men, and  of  their  noble  allies  and  bosom 
friends  in  the  North — so  full  as  they  are 
of  courage,  tempered  by  forbearance ;  so 
broad,  simple,  and  constitutional  in  their 
views  ;  so  temperate  in  language,  so  ur- 
bane and  discreet  in  conduct,  so  careful  to 
keep  the  juste  milieu,  the  golden  mean  of 
rectitude — contrast  them,  and  then  judge 
which  of  the  two  will  handle  most  ten- 
derly, and  with  the  purest  constitutional 
tact,  any  questions  of  interference.  Con- 
sider which  of  these  parties — namely,  the 
conservative  constitutional  AVhig,  or  the 
hot,  wild,  reckless  body  that  is  organizing 
out  of  loco-foco  and  abolition  elements  in 
the  North  and  West. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  in  your  minds 
which  of  the  two  parties  it  is  which  is 
most  actively  bent  on  interference  with 
your  private  affairs,  look  at  the  recent  co- 
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alitions  of  the  Loco-foco  and  Free-soil  fac- 
tions in  vai'ious  parts  of  New  England. 
It  must  not  be  denied  or  concealed  from 
you,  it  must  rather  be  urged  upon  your 
most  serious  consideration,  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  extension  of  slavery  over  new 
territories,  to  eno-arrino;  in  war  for  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  territory,  and  I  may  add,  to 
the  continuance  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia — were  it  once  certain  that  the 
power  lies  in  Congress  to  abolish  it — are 
neither  a  Whig  nor  a  democratic,  but  sim- 
ply a  Northern  and  Western  opposition.  In 
the  minds  of  genuine  conservative  Whigs, 
this  opposition  extends  only  as  far  as  the 
Constitution  will  permit  it ;  but  with  the 
party  now  composed  by  the  union  of  Abo- 
litionists, who  have  appropriated  the  name 
of  "Free-soilers,"  and  Loco-focos,  this  op- 
position is  but  the  first  step  toward  an  aim 
which  shall  be  nameless,  but  which  you 
will  easily  surmise.  Mr.  Calhoun  will  ex- 
press for  you  what  I  leave  unexpressed. 
He  opposed  the  war  of  invasion  against 
Mexico ;  he  opposed  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory ;  but,  once  acquired,  he  wished  it  to 
be  slave  territory.  No,  said  the  Whigs  ; 
we  opposed  the  war  because  we  thought 
it  unjust  in  the  first  instance — a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nations  ;  and  in  the  second, 
we  opposed  it  because  it  would  give  rise  to 
contests  about  territory  between  the  North 
and  South.  But  since,  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts,  the  territory  has  been  acquired, 
and  by  such  means  as  bear  a  pretext  of  de- 
cency, let  us  make  the  best  we  can  of  it. 
Southern  Loco-focoism  has  forced  this 
new  territory  upon  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  slave  territory.  Now,  is 
not  the  course  of  the  Whigs  plain  ?  Every 
Whig  who  opposed  the  war  in  order  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  slavery,  must  con- 
tinue to  oppose  that  extension.  Our  course 
is  simple — we  have  but  one  line  to  choose, 
and  that  is  the  line  of  duty  and  consistency. 
Northern  Whigs  will,  then,  oppose  the 
extension  of  the  line  of  slave  territory  west- 
ward. Northern  Loco-focoism  will  do 
more.  In  Iowa,  in  Connecticut,  in  Ver- 
mont, in  all  parts  of  New  England,  we 
hear  of  attempted,  and  sometimes  of  suc- 
cessful coalitions  between  "  Free-soil,"  or 
Abolition,  and  Loco-focos.  It  is  the  move- 
ment, the  phenomenon  of  the  day.  To 
any  person  equally  familiar  with  the  spirit 
of  Loco-focoism  and  Abolitionism,  there  is 


nothing  surprising  or  imexpectcd  in  this 
coahtion — or  rather,  this  fusion  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  grand  destructive  party;  one 
half  engaged  in  attempts  to  destroy 
the  institutions  of  their  neighbors,  with 
they  care  not  what  consequences ;  the  othei- 
half  equally  busy  in  undermining  the  props 
and  barriers  of  civilized  and  constitutional 
society  in  the  several  States.  Such  a  fu- 
sion is  just  and  natural,  and  might  have 
happened  long  ago,  but  for  certain  circum- 
stances. Those  circumstances  ceased  with 
the  election  of  a  Whig  President,  and  the 
ejection  from  office  of  the  office-holding  in- 
fluence of  the  old  party.  They  had  long- 
ago  lost  their  principles ;  the  nation  had 
no  need  of  them  ;  they  had  lost  their  of- 
fices. They  are  in  want  both  of  a  new 
political  creed  and  a  new  basis  of  organi- 
zation. The  Abolitionists  stood  ready  to 
furnish  tliem  with  both.  While  in  office 
they  truckled  to  the  South,  and  reaped 
contempt ;  out  of  office,  and  no  longer  ex- 
pecting anything  from  a  Southern  admin- 
istration, the  contempt  they  have  suffered 
has  turned  into  gall  and  acrimony.  They 
will,  hereafter,  be  the  most  desperate  and 
bitter  enemies  of  the  South  ;  and  once  or- 
ganized, and  victorious,  will  crush  the 
South  if  possible. 

You  are,  perhaps,  a  Southern  represen- 
tative whom  I  am  now  addressino-.  Do 
you  not  know,  will  you  not  admit,  that  a 
Northern  Loco-foco  of  the  Van  Buren 
stamp,  is  but  a  turncoat  for  the  occasion ; 
that  he  hates  the  South,  because  it  de- 
spises him,  and  that  the  best  Abolitionists 
are  to  be  made  out  of  that  metal  ?  Con- 
sider it. 

Addressing  you  as  a  Northern  conserv- 
ative, I  do  not  assume  either  on  specula- 
tive or  political  grounds  to  be  the  defender 
of  your  institutions;  the  State  of  which  I 
am  a  citizen,  and  the  neighboring  States, 
have  long  since  abolished  eveiy  form  of 
servitude,  and  the  face  and  the  name  of  a 
slave  is  unknown  upon  their  soil.  Their 
desire  is,  to  have  imparted  to  their  soil  a 
peculiar  sacredness  ;  that  like  the  soil  of 
England,  it  shall  impart  freedom  by  mere- 
ly touching  the  feet  of  a  slave.  Already, 
if  a  slave  is  brought  by  his  master  into  a 
Northern  State,  he  becomes  fj-ee,  by  virtue 
of  the  law  which  forbids  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  a  free  State.  The  Nortl  has 
acted  pro  virili  parte  in  this  matter.     As 
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soon  as  public  opinion  was  found  strong 
enough  in  each  State,  measures  of  emanci- 
pation were  proposed  and  easily  carried. 
The  body  of  opposition,  if  any  existed,  was 
too  feeble  to  produce  any  impression,  or 
excite  any  alarm.  Had  there  been  a  vast 
body  of  slaveholders  in  the  northern 
States ;  had  there  been  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  interest,  depending  upon  slave 
labor ;  had  there  been  a  violent  attempt 
by  a  neighboring  republic  to  force  meas- 
ures of  emancipation  upon  New  England, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  slavery  would 
have  continued  there  to  this  day.  With 
such  considerations  to  check  their  enthusi- 
asm, the  moderate  friends  of  liberty  in  the 
jSTorth,  (and  they  are  the  great  majority,) 
are  prepared  to  make  tlie  largest  allow- 
ance in  your  favor,  and  to  believe  that, 
notwithstanding  the  desire  that  is  express- 
ed by  nearly  every  Southern  man  who 
comes  to  the  North,  or  who  is  acquainted 
with  free  institutions,  to  eft'ect  a  salutary 
change  in  the  political  condition  of  his  State, 
the  obstacles  to  such  a  change  are  at  present 
insurmountable.  That  it  is  only  in  States 
where  better  modes  of  industry  have  been 
introduced,  and  where  the  number  of  the 
white  population  is  vastly  superior  to  that 
of  slaves,  that  an  immediate  and  complete 
emancipation  could  be  attempted  without 
ruin  to  both  slaves  and  masters.  Mode- 
rate men  in  the  North  are  willino;  to  be- 
lieve  in  the  soundness  of  these  objections — 
assigned,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  majority 
of  Southern  men  who  come  to  the  North — 
to  any  plan  for  immediate  emancipation. 
It  is  not  my  desire  or  intention  to  weigh 
these  objections.  I  wish  only  to  place 
before  you  a  clear  impression  of  Northern 
feelings  upon  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Nor  do  the  liberal  North  ever  forget  that 
it  was  by  the  fi'ee  exercise  of  their  own 
State  rights,  of  their  State  sovereignties, 
that  they  abolished  slaverj^  Had  the 
South  attempted  to  force  any  measures  of 
emancipation  upon  them,  it  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  certainty  that  they  would 
have  resisted  the  least  interference.  They 
know  that  the  Constitution  guaranties  to 
each  State  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  they  know  too,  that  the  sepa- 
rate sovereif^nties  came  into  the  Union  in 
good  faith,  and  with  a  full  and  perfect 
understanding,  that  the  powers  of  the 
Union  should  not  extend  to  the  compul- 


sory reform  of  their  domestic  institutions. 
It  is  their  profound  conviction  that  any 
combination  of  Northern  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  emancipation  of  the 
black  population  of  the  South,  would  be 
destructive  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  ;  would 
be  a  trampling  upon  reserved  rights ; 
would  be,  in  fact,  as  clear  an  usurpation  of 
power  as  the  interference  of  Great  Britain 
would  be,  were  she  at  this  moment  to  at- 
tempt the  violent  suppression  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  house  of  Orleans. 

Such,  I'est  assured,  is  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  conservative  Whigs  of  the 
North  ;  notwithstanding;  their  relio'ious  and 
almost  innate  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and 
their  belief  that  the  substitution  of  free 
labor  is  the  only  possible  means  of  devel- 
oping the  economical  resources  of  the 
South,  and  raising  her  in  wealth  and 
power  to  an  equality  with  the  West  and 
North. 

You  will  perceive  that  in  thus  religious- 
ly abstaining  from  any  interference  with 
your  institutions,  the  Northern  Whigs  are 
but  exemplifying  the  Scripture  rule  of  do- 
ing as  they  would  be  done  by.  They  ob- 
serve with  a  quiet  scorn  the  efforts  of 
fanatics  to  involve  them  in  the  guilt  of  in- 
terference ;  the  attempts  of  conceited  en- 
thusiasts and  sentimentalists  to  subvert 
the  policy  of  Washington,  and  engage 
America  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  harmoni- 
zes with  the  intentions  of  the  Abolitionists 
and  the  new  party  which  they  are  form- 
ino-  bv  a  coalition  with  the  old  Loco-foco 
faction.  That  party,  as  you  well  know, 
sprang  out  of  an  union  of  the  remains  of 
the  Federal  party,  Avith  the  friends  of 
General  Jackson.  They  are  the  party 
who  love  an  arbitrary  executive  ;  who  at- 
tacked the  prerogative  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  days  of  Jackson.  They  are  a  war- 
loving  party.  They  delight  in  sudden  and 
far-reaching  exertions  of  power.  They 
are  revolutionary,  and  delight  in  such  re- 
forms only  as  ensue  upon  violent  and  com- 
plete overturnings,  with  the  sudden  and 
arbitrary  substitution  of  a  completely  new 
system  of  things.  Out  of  power,  as  at 
present,  they  deal  in  the  most  violent  and 
sweeping  denunciations ;  in  the  South 
acfainst  Northern  agitators,  in  the  North 
aiifainst  Southern  ao^itators.  In  the  South, 
they  propose  to    hang  Garrison  and  his 
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gang ;  in  the  North,  they  propose  to 

Mr.  C n  and  his n.     The  Northern 

side  are  the  more  amiable,  because  it  is  a 
fashion  to  be  Christian  and  all  that,  in  the 
North.  Depend  upon  it,  if  Loco-focoism  in 
the  guise  of  Abolitionism  ever  gets  your 
unfortunate  institutions  by  the  throat,  you 
will  rue  the  day,  and  curse  the  man,  that 
persuaded  you  to  vote  the  Loco-foco  ticket. 

Of  the  unscrupulous  character  of  the 
so-called  third  party,  but  which  is  now 
the  organizing  opposition  body  in  the  North 
and  West,  you  may  judge  by  the  perfect 
carelessness  with  which  that  body  have 
thrown  to  the  dogs  all  other  considera- 
tions but  this  one  of  opposition  to  your- 
selves. They  give  up  the  entire  interests 
of  the  North,  tariff,  internal  improvements, 
their  favorite  banking  system ;  in  short, 
the  entire  body  of  Northern  principles 
their  leaders  have  given  up,  and  now  hold 
out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  their  old 
enemies.  They  have  made  it  a  test  of  a 
sound  opposition  man,  that  he  shall  regard 
all  other  questions  as  secondary,  and  lying 
in  abeyance  until  this  one  is  settled. 

Do  not  be  deceived  into  supposing  that 
Northern  and  Western  Whio^s,  out  of  hatred 
to  abolitionism,  will  give  up  their  settled 
convictions  against  the  extension  of  the 
slave  territory  westward.  Were  it  even 
doubtful  in  their  minds,  whether  slavery 
ought  to  be  treated  as  an  evil  in  the  gene- 
ral, they  would  still  oppose  its  extennon; 
and  what  is  more,  they  would  endeavor  to 
denationalize  it. 

Ponder  for  an  instant  the  following  ar- 
gument: 

1.  Abolitionists  deny  that  slavery  is  a 
national  institution. 

2.  Conservative  Whigs  are  unable  to 
contradict  them. 

3.  Abolitionists  demand,  therefore,  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  no  longer  suf- 
fered to  be  a  slave  market. 

Again,  the  conservative  Whigs  reply : 

1.  If  you  will  show  us  that  the  govern- 
ment has  power,  under  the  Const'itution, 
to  do  this,  we  will  vote  for  it,  and  the  ma- 
jority shall  decide. 

2.  To  this  Abolitionism  has  no  answer 
to  make,  for  it  has  already  denounced  the 
Constitution. 

3.  Whereas,  if  it  had  believed  that  the 
Constitution  would  sustain  it,  it  would  not 
have  denounced  that  instrument. 


Again : 

1.  Whig  conservatism,  wishing  only  to 
denationalize  slavery,  says  to  the  South — 
give  up  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
will  be  a  trifling  loss  to  you,  and  you  will 
have  put  Abolitionism  hors  de  combat ;  for 
then  it  will  have  to  attack  the  Constitution 
openly,  and  show  its  true  face,  which  is 
that  of  a  radical  and  a  revolutionist. 

2.  The  South  replies,  No,  I  will  make 
slavery  a  national  institution,  and  I  will, 
moreover,  withdraw  from  the  Union  if  you 
say  any  more  about  it. 

3.  This,  whispers  Abolitionism,  [aside,) 
is  just  the  thing  we  wish  you  to  do  ;  for, 
if  you  draw  off  from  the  Union,  your  slaves 
will  be  free  the  instant  they  set  foot  upon 
Northern  soil.  And  we  will  take  care  so 
to  order  it  that  they  shall  not  stay  quietly 
with  you.  You  will  have  a  pretty  long 
boundary  line  to  guard,  methinks  ! 

Great  nations  have  gone  to  ruin,  popu- 
lous countries  have  been  converted  into 
deserts,  and  civilization  retarded  by  causes 
far  less  important  than  those  which  we 
are  now  considering.  There  is  need  for 
moderation,  and  above  all  for  a  firm  and 
steady  adherence  to  the  policy  of  our 
founders — a  policy  of  compromise  and  con- 
cession. Enter  if  you  will  upon  a  calcula- 
tion of  comparative  strengths,  measure  the 
military  prowess  of  the  chivalrous  and 
testy  little  State  of  Carolina  against  the 
entire  military  force  of  the  Union ;  these 
are  gallant  and  brave  comparisons ;  to  die 
in  a  good  cause  is  the  worthy  hope  of  a 
freeman ;  but,  after  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  die,  then  take  a  few  moments 
longer  to  think,  whether,  after  all,  it  is  not 
possible  that  even  the  solemn  act  of  sui- 
cide or  martyrdom  may  not  have  ridicule 
attached  to  it.  Children  have  drowned 
themselves,  it  is  said,  because  the  cruel 
father  denied  them  an  apple. 

Put  the  case,  that,  in  the  natural  order 
of  events,  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the 
North  shall  gradually  bring  about  an  ef- 
fectual coalition  of  the  Abolitionists  and 
the  opposition  ;  that  four  years  hence  the 
"  third  party"  shall  have  disappeared,  and 
that  only  two  parties  are  found  at  the 
polls,  the  conservatives  and  the  destruct- 
ives— the  conservative  AVhiir  and  the 
destructive  radical ;  the  thing  is  quite  pos- 
sible ;  put  the  case,  I  say,  it  comes  to 
pass.     Suppose  the  installment  of  a  Cass, 
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a  Benton,  or  a  Yan  Buren,  in  the  executive 
chair,  pledged  to  carry  Northern  measures, 
secretly  pledged  to  sustain  the  policy  of  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  put  him  there ; 
suppose  it  has  happened  that  you,  in  your 
ignorance  of  Northern  movements,  have 
been  cheated  by  the  old  name  of  democrat, 
so  far  as  to  have  become  the  means,  the 
direct  means  of  electing  some  such  person, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  you 
begin  to  discover  that  the  party  in  the 
North  for  whose  candidate  you  voted,  have 
been  quietly  organizing  an  atttack  upon  yoa. 
They  begin  by  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  by  that  time  we  may 
suppose  the  new  territories  will  have  settled 
the  question  for  themselves.  They  next  be- 
gin a  system  of  log-rolling — concessions  and 
intimidations — for  the  weaker  representa- 
tives, to  drive  them  into  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  modifying  the  clause  by 
which  runaway  slaves  are  now  secured  to 
their  masters.  They  next  commence  a  sys- 
tem of  operations  in  the  Southern  States, 
bringing  the  power  of  the  Executive  to 
bear  upon  private  opinion  and  private  inter- 
ests in  those  States.  Suppose  that  by  this 
sj^stem  you  are  driven  along  with  a  ruinous 
rapidity  upon  the  path  of  emancipation ; 
that  your  fields,  like  those  of  the  West 
Indies,  are  left  without  cultivators  ;  that 
your  laborers  refuse  to  work;  that  you  try 
to  force  them,  and  excite  rebellions ;  that 
these  rebellions  are  fomented  by  Northern 
destructives,  of  the  class  who  now  busy 
themselves  in  gallanting  negro  ladies,  and 
nailing  up  black  gentlemen  in  boxes,  to  be 
brought  like  wild  animals  to  the  North  for 
public  exhibition  at  abolition  fairs  and 
soirees ;  would  you  not  curse  the  day  that 
saw  you  vote  the  "  Democratic"  ticket  ? — 
would  3"ou  not  say  to  your  neighbor,  "We 
have  been  grossly  deceived  ;  we  did  not 
know  of  the  secret  coalition." 


P.  S.  That  5^ou  may  believe  what  I  have 
said  in  rco^ard  to  the  union  of  the  old  Loco- 
foco  and  "  Free-soil,"  i.  e.  Abolition,  par- 
ties, I  quote  from  the  newspapers. 

A  grand  "  Free-soil,"  mass  meeting  has 
come  off  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  John 
"Van  Buren  addressed  the  meeting.  This 
gentleman  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  spokes- 
man of  the  New  York  movement  that  was 
headed  by  his  venerable  father. 


"  Mr.  Yan  Buren  concluded  his  speech  with 
an  elegant  peroration  on  the  value  of  the  Union 
and  the  glories  of  the  Republic." 

Eli  Tappan,  Esq.  (ominous  name !)  re- 
ported resolutions. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Free  Democracy,  in  its 
efforts  to  restore  the  original  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  are  only 
carrying  out  the  true  Democratic  principles  to 
their  legitimate  application,  and  we  therefore 
hail  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  efforts 
now  making,  and,  we  rejoice  to  add,  success- 
fully made  in  Yermont  and  some  other  States, 
to  bring  up  the  old  Democracy  to  the  Platform 
of  Freedom,  and  dissolve  the  bonds  of  its  un- 
natural alliance  with  the  Slave  power. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  witness  with  great  satis- 
faction the  triumphant  appeal  which  Thomas 
H,  Benton  is  making  to  the  people  of  Missouri, 
sustaining  fully  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  Democracy,  to  wit :  the  constitutional  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  legislate  for  Freedom,  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  Slavery." 

The  above  is  one  of  the  resolutions — 
mark  its  import.  The  "free  democracy," 
i.  e.  the  old,  discomfited,  Loco-foco  par- 
ty, have  incorporated  the  Proviso  princi- 
ple into  their  Platform. 

"  Resolved,  That  to  protect  this  great  inter- 
est, and  to  insure,  in  other  respects,  a  sound 
administration  of  public  affairs,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  there  should  be  a  union  of  all  those 
who  love  their  country  more  than  mere  party, 
upon  the  great  principles  of  Human  Rights 
promulgated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  set  forth  in  the  inaugural  address  of 
its  author." 

Here  we  have  opposition  to  slavery  in 
the  abstract  made  the  corner-stone  of  the 
grand  party  platform  of  the  free  democ- 
racy. Note  that,  gentlemen,  and  then,  if 
you  love  Garrison,  Yan  Buren  and  Co., 
vote  the  "democratic  ticket." 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  spirit  of  the  compact 
solemnly  established  by  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
between  the  original  States  and  the  people  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  we  recognize  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  resist  the  toleration  of 
Slave  territories  and  the  admission  of  Slave 
States,  and  to  suffer  no  change  in  the  com- 
plexion of  the  United  States  Senate  except  in 
favor  of  Freedom,  and  no  addition  to  the  Slave 
representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whatever  may  be  the  pretext  of  congressional 
compromise,  stipulation  or  precedent." 
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The  free  democracy  are  resolved  that 
you  shall  not  have  another  State  from  the 
new  territory  ;  they  have  set  their  hearts 
upon  that.  For  this  policy  you  have  to 
thank  your  Jupiter  of  South  Carolina, 
He,  the  minority,  has  taught  them,  the 
majority,  what  to  insist  on. 

Again — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  existence  of  human 
Slavery  at  the  seat  of  Government  is  a  foul 
stain  upon  the  escutcheon  of  our  Republic; 
and  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  elect 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  Congress, 
who  will  vote  unhesitatingly  for  the  abolition 
of  Slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District 
of  Cokimbia,  or  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
Government  to  a  place  consecrated  to  free  soil. 

'"'■Resolved^  That  this  Convention  approve  the 
platform  of  the  Free  Democracy,  which  was 
promulgated  at  Buffalo  in  August,  1848,  and 
which  has  since  been  sanctioned  by  every 
State,  slave  or  free,  where  the  Free  Democracy 
have  been  organized. 

"  Resolved,  That  President  Taylor,  by  allow- 
ing his  name  and  influence  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  slave  power,  at  the  close  of  the 
late  session  of  Congress,  has  not  only  violated 
the  spirit  of  his  pledge  not  to  interfere  with  the 
action  of  Congress,  but  by  threatening  through 
his  official  organ  to  visit  the  Free-soil  party 
with  "  his  indignant  frown,"  in  case  they 
siiould  do  what  Southern  members  of  Congress 
have  done  without  incurring  any  such  frowns, 
has  abundantly  shown  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  the  new  free  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  California  has  nothing  to  hope,  but  much  to 
fear,  from  the  present  national  administration." 

This  is  very  injurious  to  President  Tay- 
lor. He  has  not  exercised  any  of  the 
influence  here  ascribed  to  him.  He 
pledged  himself  not  to  oppose  the  con- 
fessed and  unmistakable  will  of  the  na- 
tion, expressed  in  Congress.  The  abolition 
loco-focos,  however,  set  him  at  defiance. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  believe,  with  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic,  that  human  slavery  is  a  moral, 
social,  and  political  evil;  that  the  General 
Government  should  relieve  itself  from  all  re- 
sponsibility for  its  existence,  and  that  the  full 
constitutional  power  of  the  Government  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  this  evil  should  be  ex- 
erted now,  as  it  should  have  been  from  the 
Jeffersonian  ordinance  of  1787." 

Jefferson's  opinions  are  a  great  testi- 
mony, indeed,  against  an  institution  of 
which  he  felt  and  described  the  evils. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  abhor  the  policy  of  par- 
tisan politicians,  who  for  political  avail- 
ability   have    so  long  sacrificed,   in   national 


conventions  the  best  interests  of  freedom  and 
humanity." 

A  very  evident  hit  at  the  Baltimore 
Convention.  The  "  free  democracy"  will 
never  again  be  reconciled  to  a  union  with 
the  South  as  it  now  is. 

A  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  The 
new  raanufacturinof  interests  of  the  South 
are  like  to  prove,  in  no  very  remote  future, 
a  grand  source  of  wealth  and  power  to  her 
citizens.  They  will  furnish  her  with  a 
free  and  powerful  white  population.  The 
Whig  policy  is  to  foster  and  sustain  these 
new  and  unequalled  sources  of  power. 
The  Whig  policy  has  also  been  to  forbid 
the  extension  of  slavery  over  new  territo- 
ries. Radical  democratic  policy,  on  the 
other  hand,  wishes  to  deprive  you  of  this 
new  resource  by  its  doctrine  of  free  trade, 
by  which  you  are  kept  poor,  as  a  people, 
and  made  to  depend  upon  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  the  North,  and  upon 
England.  To  this  compulsory  depend- 
ence they  join  the  new  doctrine  of  aboli- 
tion, of  violent  abolition.  They  intend  al- 
so to  elect  a  President  "  who  will  use  the 
entire  power  of  the  Constitution  to  abolish 
slavery."  What  the  entire  power  of  the 
Constitution  may  mean  twenty  years 
hence,  in  the  hands  of  an  anti-slavery 
President,  elected  by  the  Southern  de- 
mocracy and  Northern  radicals,  you  may 
imagine — and  perhaps  you  can  hardly 
stretch  your  imaginations  too  far. 

There  is  but  one  course  left  for  the 
South,  (I  humbly  conceive,)  and  that  is  to 
join  in  the  undivided  support  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.  That  administration 
is  indeed  Whig,  but  it  is  not  ultra  Whig; 
it  does  7iot  intend  to  launch  out  into  a 
"  grand  and  general  system  of  expenditure 
for  internal  improvement ;"  it  will  only 
favor  such  public  objects  as  may  be  deem- 
ed expedient ;  it  has  not  betrayed  any  vio- 
lent or  headstrong  determination  to  carry 
out  this  or  that  extreme  system  of  meas- 
ures. It  has  made  the  administration  of 
Washino-ton  its  model.  That  it  will  de- 
fend  the  State  sovereio^nties,  and  the  de- 
cisions  of  the  Supi-eme  Court,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  Is  it  not,  then,  worth 
a  moment's  reflection,  even  though  you 
are  a  member  of  the  Southei-n  democracy, 
whether  the  true  policy  of  the  South,  all 
things  considered,  will  not  be  to  sustain 
the  administration  ? 
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THE    IMPEUDENT    CALIPH. 


[translated   from    the     FRENCH.] 


We  have  found  the  following  political 
jeu  (Cespiit  in  tJie  Paris  Revue  Comique. 
Beneath  the  more  than  transparent  veil  of 
oriental  names  which  the  witty  author 
has  borrowed,  our  readers  will  discover, 
and  without  much  difficulty,  three  eminent 
personages  of  the  present  age,  the  Presi- 
dent of  France,  the  President  of  the  Min- 
isterial Council,  and  the  Kino^  of  Bankers. 
—  Courrier  des  Etals  Uriis. 

In  former  times  there  reigned  in  Bag- 
dad the  young  CaUph  Omar  el  Arousch, 
nephew  of  the  illustrious  Haroun  Alras- 
chid. 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  Caliph 
Haroun  Alraschid  was  dethroned  by  the 
family  of  the  Barmecides,  surnamed  the 
Simpletons,  and  that  he  died  in  exile  on 
an  island  in  the  Indian  seas. 

His  nephew,  Omar  el  Arousch  met  with 
some  sinofular  adventures.  A  sa^e  seer 
said  to  him  in  his  childhood :  "  My  son, 
always  remember  this  maxim,  which  all 
great  men  have  acknowledged  ;  '  To  will, 
is  to  perform ;'  which  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than  that,  with  a  hard  and  deter- 
mined head,  a  man  may  attain  any 
object,  even  that  of  becoming  Caliph  of 
Bagdad;  although  the  high  rank  of  Caliph 
is  at  present  held  by  the  junior  branch  of 
the  Barmecide  family,  who  dethroned  the 
elder  branch  surnamed  the  Simpletons, 
who  had  previously  dethroned  your  august 
uncle,  Haroun  Alraschid." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  little  Omar,  *'  it  is 
my  will  to  become  Caliph  of  Bagdad." 

"  You  shall  become  so,"  said  the  seer, 
"  but  on  the  condition  that  your  head  be 
hard  and  determined." 

*'  Fear  me  not,"  replied  the  prince,  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  regularly,  every 
morning,  knocked  his  head  against  a  wall, 
to  harden  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  he 
succeeded  so  well  that  he  made  his  head 
so  hard  that  nothing  could  penetrate  it. 


And  for  this  reason  the  prediction  of 
the  seer  was  fulfilled. 

One  fine  morning  the.  inhabitants  of 
Bagdad  drove  from  the  walls  of  their  city 
the  junior  branch  of  the  Barmecides,  who 
had  dethroned  the  elder  branch,  surnamed 
the  Simpletons,  who  had  exiled  Haroun 
Alraschid ;  after  which  they  said — 

*'  Let  us  choose  for  our  Caliph,  Prince 
Omar,  the  nephew  of  the  illustrious  Ha- 
roun ;  he  is  of  all  the  princes  of  the  earth 
the  one  who  has  the  hardest  head,  and  in 
truth,  a  chimney  falling  on  it  would  m  no- 
wise damage  it ;  in  this  way  we  shall  have 
the  glory  of  being  governed  by  the  only 
caliph  in  the  world  who  could  venture  to 
ride  through  our  streets  without  risk  of 


injury,  even  during  a  hurricane." 
And  the  Prince   Omar  was  thus 


pro- 


the 
claimed  Caliph. 

One  evening  he  had  a  vision,  in  which 
appeared  to  him  his  uncle  Haroun,  who 
seemed  to  laugh  so  violently  as  to  be 
obliged  to  hold  both  his  sides. 

*' Ah!  my  good  nephew,"  cried  the  ap- 
parition, *'  how  art  thou  bedizened !  Who 
the  deuce  could  have  imagined  that  I 
should  one  day  see  my  crown  upon  thy 
head  ?" 

"  This  is  the  advantao^e  of  havinc^  a 
hard  head,"  replied  the  nephew.  "  '  To 
will  is  to  perform,'  said  a  sage  man  to  me." 

"Zounds,  my  good  nephew,  what  a 
philosopher  you  have  become  !"  cried  the 
uncle,  laughing  still  more  heartily ;  but 
soon  assuminir  a  serious  air,  he  continued : 

"I  will  now  give  you  a  lesson  on  the 
art  of  governing.  Do  j'^ou  know  the  error 
above  all  others  which  caliphs  in  our  days 
ought  the  most  carefully  to  avoid?" 

"  Catching  cold  in  the  head,"  rejoined 
the  prince,  with  much  assurance. 

"  That's  not  it." 

The  young  prince  reflected  for  a  mo- 
ment, pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
and  said — 
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"All!  I  have  it  now;  to  avoid  eating 
fricasseed  rabbits.'"'^ 

"You  are  worthy  of  belonging  to  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Barmecides,"  ex- 
claimed the  uncle,  disdainfully  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders.  "  The  real  danger 
which  threatens  the  caliphs  of  this  age,  is 
the  influence  of  financiers.  If  once  a  ca- 
liph gets  into  their  hands  he  is  lost  for- 
ever. They  seize  him  by  the  throat  and 
govern  in  his  stead.  I  spent  the  ten 
years  of  my  reign  in  combatting  the  in- 
fluence of  financiers,  and  they  overcame 
me  at  last.  It  was  the  financiers  who  for 
six  weeks  delayed  the  campaign  I  under- 
took when  I  invaded  Hindostan,  and  it 
was  this  delay  which  brought  about  the 
disasters  that  caused  my  downfall.  Thus, 
my  nephew,  hold  this  as  certain,  that  the 
financiers  will  destroy  you  if  you  do  not 
crush  them." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  the  uncle 
vanished,  after  having  broken  some  porce- 
lain vases  in  the  apartment. 

Some  gaping  citizens  who  chanced  to 
espy  him  as  he  was  soaring  to  the  clouds, 
cried  out  loudly,  "  Long  live  the  great  Ha- 
roun  Alraschid."  But  Haroun,  being  ir- 
ritated, took  off  his  shoes  and  threw  them 
at  their  heads. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  having  been 
consulted  on  this  astounding  event,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  shoes  had  fallen 
from  the  moon. 

Notwithstanding  this,  an  usurer,  well 
known  at  Bagdad,  had  presented  himself 
to  the  new  caliph  on  the  y^xv  day  of  his 
accession. 

"Mein  brince,"  said  he,  with  a  singu- 
larly strong  Chinese  accent,  "  I  vos  te 
panker  of  your  uncle,  and  I  lent  him  mon- 
ies vrom  bure  batriotism.  Ah !  your  uncle 
vos  a  prave  man.     I  am  gome  to  offer  you 

*  As  our  readers  may  not  comprehend  tliis 
allusion,  we  will  remind  thein  that  Louis  XVI. 
after  escaping  from  Paris  arrived  at  Varennes, 
in  which  town  thei*e  was  an  inn,  the  host  of 
which  was  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  way  in 
which  he  prepared  a  '' gihclotte  de  lapms,"  (fricas- 
see of  rabbits.)  The  king  insisted  on  halting  to 
test  the  innkeeper's  culinary  skill,  of  which  he 
had  often  heard.  While  thus  indulging  his  gas- 
tronomic propensity,  a  troop  of  gen  darmes,  who 
who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  surrounded 
the  house,  seized  the  king  and  conducted  him 
back  to  Paris.  A  dish  of  rabbits  cost  him  his 
life.— (Trans ) 


vifteen   hondred    tousand    leetle    sequins 
which  I  haf  here  in  a  pag. 

"  Give  them  to  me,"  said  the  prince  ; 
"fifteen  hundred  thousand  sequins  are  al- 
ways good  to  take,  and  the  more  so  that  I 
have  occasion  for  them  at  this  moment." 

The  imprudent  caliph  took  the  sequins, 
bought  himself  sixty  horses,  a  hundred 
women  for  his  harem,  and  filled  his  cellar 
with  champagne  in  despite  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Piophet,  and  then  he  gave  the 
place  of  grand  vizier  to  a  stout,  bald-headed 
man,  who  for  eighteen  years  had  pretend- 
ed to  be  conversant  with  political  affairs, 
and  had  become  the  lauo-hino'-stock  of  the 
whole  city. 

From  that  moment  his  only  occupation 
was  to  drink  his  champagne,  see  his  women 
dance,  and  ride  out  on  horseback  through 
the  streets  and  the  environs  of  Bao-dad. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  however, 
having  heard  that  the  stout  bald-headed 
man  had  been  appointed  vizier,  indulged 
in  a  thousand  jests  on  the  subject;  then 
they  ceased  to  jest,  and  loudly  blamed  the 
caliph  for  having  made  so  imprudent  an 
appointment. 

The  caliph,  being  alarmed  at  this  de- 
monstration of  discontent,  announced  that 
he  was  about  to  dismiss  the  grand  vizier; 
but  this  rumor  had  no  sooner  been  spread 
abroad  in  the  city,  than  the  usurer,  with 
the  Chinese  accent,  hastened  to  the  palace. 
"  Mein  brince,"  exclaimed  he,  "are  you 
apout  to  dismish  your  paid-headed  vi- 
zier ?" 

"  Yes,  my  good  man,"  replied   Omar. 
"Ah  !  de  tevil !  de  tevil !  de  tevil  !" 
"What  do  you  mean  by  your  devils?" 
"  Vy,  if  de  fizier  goes  out  de  schtocks 
vill  go  town  on  de  Pagdat  exchange." 
"And  what  then?" 

"And  I  shall  pe  opliged  to  ask  you  to 
rebay  de  vifteen  himdred  tousand  little  ze- 
quins  dat  I  lent  you  de  oder  tay." 

The  caliph  at  once  comprehended  his 
position,  bowed  his  head,  and  retained  his 
vizier  in  office,  although  he  heard  every 
day,  when  riding  out,  shouts  as  he  passed 
by  of  "  Down  with  the  grand  vizier,  who 
is  the  laufrhinff-stock  of  Bao-dad !" 

When  this  happened  he  Avould  return  to 
his  palace,  and  console  himself  with  his 
hundred  women  and  his  champagne. 

Sometime  after  this  the  Persians,  who 
were  friends  of  the  subjects  of  the  caliph, 
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dethroned  their  Schah,  after  having  ef- 
fected a  revolution  analogous  to  that  vv'hich 
had  seated  the  nephew  of  Haroun  Alras- 
chid,  the  great,  upon  the  throne  of  Bag- 
dad. It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the 
people  of  this  city  should  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Persians,  who  were  threatened 
by  the  Emperor  of  Mogul,  who  wished  to 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
the  Schah  upon  the  throne  of  Ispahan. 
This  was  also  the  secret  desire  of  Caliph 
Omar,  who  would  in  this  have  followed 
the  policy  of  his  uncle ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  allowed  his  intentions  to  be  divined, 
than  the  same  usurer  with  the  Chinese  ac- 
cent, once  more  hurried  to  the  palace. 

"Mein  brince  !" 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?" 

*'  De  beeples  are  dalking  of  an  interven- 
tion !" 

"  Well !" 

**  If  de  Grand  Moo^ul  is  disbleased  mit 
us,  de  schtocks  will  fall  on  de  Change, 
and  I  shall  pe  opliged  to  ask  you  to  bay 
de  vifteen  hundred  tousand  leetle  zequins 
you  know  of." 

"  Go  to  the  deuce  with  you,"  replied 
the  young  caliph,  and  he  bowed  his  head 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  and  he  went  to 
seek  for  consolation  with  Fatima,  his  fa- 
vorite. 

A  morth  after  this  the  imbecile  grand 
vizier  published  some  ordinances  of  so  ty- 
rannical a  nature  that  they  created  gene- 
ral indignation  among  the  people  of  Bag- 
dad. 

"  Yerilj^,"  said  they,  "it  was  for  less 
than  this,  that  we  drove  away  the  last 
Barmecide  of  the  junior  branch." 

These  rumors  reached  the  ear  of  Prince 
Omar  at  the  moment  when  he  had  just 
raised  a  glass  of  champagne  to  his  lips  to 
di'ink  to  the  health  of  the  Pharaohs,  whom 
he  had  been  taught  to  believe  were  his 
grand  uncles.  At  the  same  moment  the 
usurer  rushed  in  panting  for  bieath. 

"Mein  brince,  I  am  here  again." 

"  I  see  that  clearly  enough." 

*'  Dey  say  you  vill  annul  de  ordinance 
of  de  Grand  Fizier  !  Den  dere  vill  be  a 
great  fall  on  de  Change,  and  I  shall  be 
voi'sed  to  ask  you  to  bay" — 

The  Prince  prevented  him  from  saying 


another  word,  by  seizing  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders and  pushing  him  out  of  the  room  ; 
but  he  did  not  dare  to  recall  the  ordinan- 
ces, and  spent  the  evening  in  diinking 
champagne  with  his  women,  in  order  to 
divert  his  thoughts'  from  this  unpleasant 
predicament. 

While  drinking  the  fifteenth  bottle,  his 
illustrious  uncle  again  appeared  to  him. 
His  irritated  relative  began  by  breaking 
all  the  looking-glasses  in  the  room,  and 
then  addressing  his  nephew,  who  was  trem- 
bling in  his  bed,  said — 

"  Well,  young  man,  we  are  in  a  pretty 
pass." 

*' Yes,  in  truth." 

"  You  have  fallen  into  the  snare  like  a 
poor  badger — and  yet  I  warned  you  of  it." 

"  How  could  I  help  it,  uncle  ?  The 
Chinese  accent  of  that  man  had  inspired 
me  with  so  much  confidence." 

*'  You  could  not  then  understand  that 
this  usurer  is  an  agent  of  the  junior  branch 
of  the  Barmecides,  and  that  in  compelling 
you  to  retain  that  imbecile  grand  vizier, 
the  partisans  of  the  Barmecides  wished  to 
stir  up  the  people  against  you,  and  bring 
about  a  revolution." 

"  I  see  it  now.  Alas!  alas  !  how  can  I 
relieve  myself  from  this  terrible  position. 
I  have  not  the  first  sou  towards  repaying 
the  fifteen  hundred  thousand  sequins.  Who 
can  give  me  good  counsel  ?" 

**  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose,  if 
some  one  would  give  you  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred thousand  sequins." 

''That  he  should  have  so  perfidious  a 
heart  with  such  a  Chinese  accent !  Oh  ! 
uncle,  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"■  That  is  no  affair  of  mine." 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  I  am  lost." 

The  illustrious  Haroun  crossed  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  a  gesture  which  was  ha- 
bitual with  him  when  living ;  took  two  or 
three  turns  in  the  room,  apparently  in  veiy 
ill  humor,  broke  a  water  jug  and  a  decan- 
ter, and  disappeared,  after  giving  a  furious 
kick  to  the  bald-headed  grand  vizier,  whom 
he  met  ascending  the  staircase  of  the  pal- 
ace, his  portfolio  under  his  arm,  and 
walking  with  all  the  gravity  becoming  the 
most  ridiculous  man  in  Bagdad. 
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POLITICAL    MISCELLANY. 


HUNGARY. 

We  still  remain  without  any  official  details 
of  the  grand  battle  said  to  have  been  fought 
between  the  Hungarians  and  Russians,  and 
begin  to  be  afraid  the  accounts  received  by  the 
former  steamer  were,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
premature. 

The  interest  excited  throughout  the  Union 
by  the  gallant  struggle  of  the  Hungarians  to 
assert  their  independence,  and  free  themselves 
from  a  yoke  which  for  so  many  centuries  has 
weighed  oppressively  upon  them,  has  induced 
us  to  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  their  early 
history,  than  in  our  preceding  number. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  889,  the  Hunga- 
nans,  or  Magyars,  then  coming  from  the  east, 
took  possession  of  the  plains  of  Dacia,  in  which 
country  they  eventually  settled,  after  having 
made,  during  a  whole  century,  several  adven- 
turous excursions  into  the  West.  Here  they 
formed  an  empire  which  became  the  first  bul- 
wark of  Christendom  against  the  invasion  of 
the  Ottomans, 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  Europe.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
the  Greek  Empire,  it  extended  from  Bulgaria 
to  Poland,  from  Austria  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  it  was  subsequently  increased  under  Mat- 
thias Corvinus,  who  conquered  Silesia,  Lusa- 
tia,  Austria  and  Moravia.  The  power  of  its 
kings  was  limited  by  the  Golden  Bull  of  1222, 
an  article  of  which  authorized  the  Huno-arians 
to  resist  tiie  sovereign  should  he  violate  tlie 
constitution.  This  power  Vv'as  further  temper- 
ed by  the  king's  being  compelled  to  recognize 
the  prescriptive  rights  of  the  nation.  At  the 
period  when  Louis  X[.  and  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 
olic, reigned  over  other  countries,  the  Hunga- 
rians were  governed  only  by  laws  voted  in 
their  own  Diets.  The  constitution,  the  most 
enlightened  possessed  by  any  nation,  at  that 
time,  had,  doubtless,  been  progressively  devel- 
oped. 

But  even  at  the  brightest  epoch  of  her  his- 
tory, Himgary  contained  within  her  the  germs 
of  her  decline.  This  will  readily  be  conceived, 
for  the  throne  was  elective  ;  the  destinies  of  the 
State  were  placed  in  jeopardy  at  each  new  ac- 
cession, and  the  Austrian  princes,  who  had 
striven  through  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages 
to  get  the  crown  awarded  to  them,  at  length 
received  it  from  the  hands  of  the  enfeebled  na- 
tion. 


The  security  of  the  throne  had  been  con- 
stantly maintained  in  Hungary,  because  the 
sovereign  had  been  always,  and  necessarily,  a 
warrior.  It  was  less  an  administrator  than  a 
general  that  they  required  to  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Moguls,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Turks. 
The  king  therefore  remained  the  chief  of  the 
armed  bands  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  To 
arrive  at  supreme  power,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  given  proofs  of  warlike  prowess,  and  to 
have  secured  the  confidence  of  the  army.  On 
the  day  of  election,  the  warrior  who  claimed 
the  crown  galloped  up  the  hill  on  which  the 
electors  were  assembled,  brandishing  his  sword 
to  the  four  cardinal  points,  thus  declaring  he 
would  defend  the  kingdom  from  all  enemies, 
coming  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The   electors  were   then  asked,    "Is  it  your 

pleasure   that   here  present   shall  be 

crowned  as  king,"  and  on  their  assent  the  royal 
dignity  was  conferred. 

The  sceptre  was  sometimes  transmitted  by  a 
species  of  lineal  succession — from  male  heir  to 
male  heir,  as  was  the  case  first  in  the  Arpa- 
dian  dynasty,  and  subsequently  in  the  family 
of  Anjou,  and  other  royal  houses ;  but  it  was 
the  election  of  the  Diet  alone  that  gave  the 
king  the  right  of  ascending  the  throne.  This 
formality  was  attended  with  great  and  pom- 
pous formalities.  The  election  took  place  on 
the  extensive  plain  of  Rakos,  and  there  e^ery 
member  of  the  Diet  attended,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
with  all  the  panoply  of  war,  to  vote  for  the  can- 
didate. 

Although  the  Hungarians  have  always  re- 
tained the  somewhat  barbarous  attitude  of  a  nur- 
merous  encamped  army,  it  must  not  be  im- 
agined that  they  did  not  participate  in  the  re- 
finements of  western  civilization.  The  insti- 
tutions which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  steppes  of  Asia  had  already  attained  con- 
siderable development.  While  on  the  one  hand 
the  sovereign  power  as  chief  of  the  army,  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  assures  the  per- 
petual unity  of  the  State  ;  on  the  other,  the  mu- 
nicipal power,  emanating  from  the  great  body 
of  the  conquering  tribes,  is  a  sure  safeguard  of 
their  liberties,  and  it  has  proved,  even  to  this 
day,  their  greatest  bulwark  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Austria.  Hungary  was  the 
first  among  the  nations  of  Europe  to  possess  a 
regular  code  of  laws,  and  which  has  always 
been  enforced  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  The  arts  were  also  studied  with 
success,  for  Hungary  was  the  first  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  their  influence  in  Italy,  whilst  other 
nations  repaired  thither  only  towards  the  six- 
teenth century.  Schools  were  opened  in  Hun- 
gary, which  soon  hecame  so  celebrated,  that 
the  youth  of  all  the  neighboring  countries  flock- 
ed to  them  for  instruction,  and  the  court  of  the 
glorious  Matthias  was  thronged  by  poets  and 
men  of  science. 

We  are  astounded  at  this  progress  in  intel- 
lectual improvement,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
continued  struggles  the  Hungarians  had  to 
maintain  against  invading  nations.  But  this 
progress  was  abruptly  checked  when  Hungary 
submitted  to  foreign  domination.  Their  genius 
for  the  arts,  which  thus  developed  itself  despite 
their  sanguinary  wars  with  the  Turks,  has 
been  altogether  unnoticed  by  Austrian  histo- 
rians. Were  we  to  credit  them,  the  Hunga- 
rians knew  nothing  of  civilization  until  they 
came  under  the  government  of  Austria.  This 
is  doubly  falsifying  the  real  facts.  Germany 
certainly  exercised  a  salutary  influence  over 
Hungary,  when,  under  the  sway  of  her  national 
kings,  millions  of  colonists  from  the  German 
States  spread  throughout  the  Hungarian  terri- 
tories the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  the  arts  ;  and 
it  is  strange  that  German  writers  should  have 
forgotten  this.  But  this  salutary  influence 
ceased  the  moment  that  the  politics  of  the  Em- 
perors rendered  everything  that  emanated  from 
Germany  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hunga- 
rians. 

The  reverse  at  Mohacz  which  the  Hunga- 
rians suffered  in  1526,  raised  the  Austrian  dy- 
nasty to  the  throne.  The  exhausted  nation 
considered  that  it  was  securing  its  welfare  by 
entrusting  its  sceptre  to  Ferdinand,  the  king  of 
the  Romalis,  whose  brother,  Charles  the  V.,  had 
declared  himself  the  enemy  of  the  Ottomans, 
If,  after  that  disastrous  epoch,  the  German 
princes  had  governed  that  country  with  any 
semblance  of  justice  or  generosity,  a  country 
which  had  with  so  much  confidence  and  loyalty 
submitted  to  their  domination,  they  would  have 
attached  the  whole  Hungarian  population  by 
indissoluble  bonds.  But  a  short-sighted  policy 
induced  them  to  treat  Hungary  as  a  conquered 
country,  and  to  violate  the  oaths  they  had  taken 
to  guaranty  its  independence.  The  Emperors 
roused  to  desperation  the  spirit  of  a  generous 
nation,  whose  patriotic  feelings  had  so  frequent- 
ly burst  forth  during  the  secular  wars.  De- 
ceived in  their  rightful  hopes,  and  being  threat- 
ened with  still  greater  evils,  the  Hungarians 
sought  a  refuge  in  legitimate  revolt.  It  was 
not°until  the  year  1687  that  the  article  in  the 
Golden  Bull,  which  authorized  an  armed  re- 
sistance to  a  tyrannic  sovereign,  was  annulled. 
The  two  centuries  subsequent  to  the  assump- 
tion of  regal  power  by  the  Austrian  princes, 
were  productive  of  innumerable  evils  to  this 
country,  for  it  was  devastated  by  both  the  Im- 
perials and  the  Turks.     The  insurrection  was 


however  supported  by  the  French,  by  Poland, 
and  by  the  Transylvanians  ;  the  latter  under  the 
government  of  their  elective  princes,  during 
that  period  repelled  the  ascendancy  of  Austria  ; 
and  these  wars  were  so  completely  national, 
that  to  the  present  day  the  names  of  Botskai, 
Bethlon,  Tokoli,  Rakotzi  are 

"Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words," 

for  the  Hungarians  will  never  forget  the  heroes 
who  so  valiantly  defended  their  beloved  coun- 
try. 

The  virulence  of  Austrain  oppression  was 
productive  of  two  consequences,  immense  in 
their  importance,  and  which  speak  more  elo- 
quently and  clearly  than  all  the  details  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  history — these  were,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Protestant  raligion,  and  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Hungarians  with  the  Turks. 

From  its  immediate  contact  with  the  infidels 
Hungary  had,  like  Spain,  become  passionately 
Catholic.  She  had  powerfully  aided  in  the 
extermination  of  the  Hussites,  while  still  gov- 
erned bv  her  own  national  kings.  They  who 
in  the  Holy  Wars  had  borne  upon  their  ban- 
ners the  image  of  the  Virgin,  would  not,  it 
might  have  been  imagined,  have  been  likely  to 
become  the  soldiers  of  the  Reformation.  On 
its  first  appearance  in  Germany,  the  Hunga- 
rians proscribed  it  by  rigorous  laws  ;  the  Diet 
threatened  the  apostles  of  heresy  with  fire  and 
stake.  A  few  years  subsequently  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary  fell  from  its  high  estate,  and 
the  very  fact  of  the  Emperors  sustaining  the 
cause  of  Catholicism,  sutliced  to  render  it  un- 
popular. Hungary,  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  became  almost  universally  Protestant, 
From  a  spirit  of  opposition,  Protestantism  be- 
came the  religion  of  Hungary,  though  we  may 
here  observe,  that  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
accepted  by  the  Germans  and  Sclavonians, 
was  rejected  by  the  Hungarians,  on  account 
of  its  German  origin.  They  adopted  Calvin- 
ism, which  came  from  France.  It  was  a 
French  Pope,  Sylvester  II.,  who  in  the  tenth 
century  converted  them  to  Christianity. 

The  bearing  of  this  fact  is  demonstrated  by 
the  alliance  which  ensued  between  the  Hun- 
garians and  the  Turks.  The  middle  ages  had 
been  for  them  but  one  continued  struggle 
against  Mohammedanism.  It  was  in  order 
to  repel  the  Ottomans  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fatal  experience  of  former  times,  they  had 
called  the  Austrian  princes  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  Hungary.  Their  bondage  having 
become  too  oppressive,  the  Hungarians  now  in- 
voked the  assistance  of  the  Sultans  against  the 
Christian  kings  who  had  trampled  on  their 
rights.  After  having  read  the  history  of  the 
Holy  Wars,  after  seeing  the  traces  of  ruin  they 
have  left  in  many  parts  of  Hungary,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  asking.  To  what  excess  must  this 
imperial  tyranny  have  arrived,  to  have  induced 
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the  Hungarians  to  open  their  ranks  to  their 
eternal  and  irreconcilable  enemies. 

The  perusal  of  the  archives  of  the  Diet,  and 
those  of  the  municipal  bodies  at  this  period, 
moves  one  even  to  tears.  During  nearly  a 
whole  century  the  Diet  in  their  representa- 
tions to  the  emperors  respectfully  state  that  the 
greatest  evils  they  had  to  endure,  were  not 
occasioned  by  the  Turkish  government,  or  the 
Turkish  troops,  but  by  Christian'  rulers  and 
Christian  soldiers  ;  that  the  municipal  bodies 
paid  to  the  Emperor  in  one  single  year  a  sum 
equal  to  that  which  they  had  paid  during  tlie 
course  of  fifty  years  to  l;he  Turks,  when  sub- 
jected to  them.  That  religious  feeling  which 
was  paramount  to  all  others  with  the  Hunga- 
rians, during  the  middle  ages,  was  only  effaced 
by  national  feeling  when  the  Ottomans  abstain- 
ed from  wars  of  proselytism,  to  undertake  wars 
having  a  purely  political  object. 

The  last  of  the  Hungarian  insurrections 
which,  owing  to  the  aid  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
was  the  most  energetic  of  all  the  enemies  of 
Austria,  continued  during  eight  years,  was  but 
newly  pacified  when  Charles  VI.  ascended  the 
throne,  (1711.)  This  revolt,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  all  those  which  preceded  it,  was  ap- 
peased by  negotiation.  Austria  had  been  van- 
quished, inasmuch  as  she  renounced  her  illegit- 
imate pretensions,  and  engaged  to  respect  the 
national  independence  of  Hungary.  The  hu- 
mane policy  of  Charles  Vf.,  who  cast  from 
him  all  the  trammels  of  Austrian  misrule,  ac- 
quired for  him  the  complete  submission  of  the 
kingdom.  Therefore,  in  1722,  the  Diet  accept- 
ed the  Pragmatic  sanction  w^hich  assured  to 
the  female  descendant  of  Charles  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Hungary.  When  the  time  ar- 
rived for  this  compact  to  be  respected  by  the 
whole  of  Europe  ;  when  foreign  courts  com- 
bined to  despoil  Maria  Theresa  of  this  right, 
it  was  to  Hungary  that  the  queen  flew  for 
protection,  and  implored  its  succor. 

The  affairs  of  the  queen  were  altogether 
desperate  ;  not  a  town  remained  to  her  in  Aus- 
tria in  which  she  could  trust  herself  to  be 
delivered  of  the  child  she  then  bore  ;  but  Maria 
Theresa,  a  woman  of  superior  mind,  relied 
only  on  her  own  instinct.  She  silenced  the 
aged  counsellors,  who  were  alarmed  at  her 
excitement,  and  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
Diet.  There,  with  the  noble  confidence  of  an 
elevated  soul,  addressing  itself  to  people  of  a 
generous  nature,  she  frankly  avowed  to  the 
assembly  that  she  was  irreparably  lost  if  Hun- 
gary did  not  espouse  her  cause.  The  heroic 
answer  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  is  well  known  ; 
they  with  one  voice  swoie  to  die  for  their  King, 
Maria  Theresa.* 

*  Notwithstanding'  all  Voltaire  has  said,  Ma- 
ria Tlieresa  instead   of  making  any  concessions 
to  the  Hungarians  took  advantage  of  their  enthu- 
siasm to  obtain  concessions  from  them. 
VOL.  IV.       ISO.  II.       KEW  SERIES. 


Montesquieu,  in  writing  of  these  event',  says, 
"The  house  of  Austria  had  incessantly  labored 
to  oppress  the  Hungarian  nobility.  It  knew 
not  of  what  value  it  would  one  day  prove.  It 
endeavored  to  extract  from  them  money  which 
did  not  exist,  and  saw  not  the  men  who  there 
existed.  When  so  many  princes  divided  her 
States  amono'  them, all  the  portions  of  the  mon- 
archy,  lifeless  and  inert,  fell,  as  it  may  be  said, 
piecemeal.  There  was  life  only  in  that  nobil- 
ity, which,  yielding  to  their  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion, forgot  their  wrongs  to  rush  into  tlie  battle- 
field, thinking  it  their  glory  to  perish  and  to 
pardon." 

Armies  suddenly  sprang  wyi  and  issued  from 
Hungary,  astoundinir  Europe  by  the  singularity 
of  their  costume  and  their  war-cries  ;  they  drove 
back  the  enemy's  troops  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
the  Alps.  At^ter  seven  years'  incessant  war- 
fare, the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (1748)  se- 
cured to  Maria  Theresa  the  inheritance  of 
Charles  VI.     All  she  htid  lost  was  Silesia. 

IMaria  Theresa  never  forgot  the  scene  at 
Presbourg ;  she  retained  towards  tJie  Plun- 
garians  a  lively  feeling  of  gratitude,  of  which 
she  gave  continual  proofs  during  the  whole 
course  of  her  reign.  If  her  administration 
appears  not  so  favorable  towards  Hungary  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  it  is  to  her  minis- 
ters that  the  blame  should  be  adjudged.  The 
good  which  Maria  Theresa  efiected  for  that 
country  proceeded  from  herself;  any  evil  in- 
flicted upon  it  must  be  attributed  to  another 
source.  She  had  captivated  the  Hungarians 
by  at  once  duly  appreciating  their  generous 
feelings,  and  by  unconditionally  throvv-ing  her- 
self upon  them  for  support.  She  afterwards 
gave  them  the  means  of  acquiring  glory,  and 
won  their  hearts  by  her  admiration  of  their 
chivalric  character.  The  seductions  which  she 
exercised  over  a  people  naturally  enthusiastic 
rentlered  her  capable  of  undertaking  a  work, 
wliich  she,  alone,  could  have  accomplished. 
She  persuaded  the  sons  of  those  rough  warriors 
who  had  so  long  borne  arms  against  the  Em- 
perors, to  visit  her  court  at  Vienna,  and  there 
loaded  them  with  favors.  The  Empress  knew 
them  all,  addressed  each  by  name,  married 
them  to  Austrian  women,  and  stood  godmother 
to  their  children. 

It  is  a  curious  stud}",  when  visiting:  the  cas- 
tles of  Hungary,  to  examine  the  galleries  of 
family  portraits  which  they  contain.  From  the 
earliest  periods,  the  features  are  all  oriental. 
The  men  have  an  heroic  air,  such  as  we  can 
imagine  natural  to  those  daring  cavaliers,  who 
almost  invariably  terminated  tlieir  career  on  the 
battle-field,  combatting  against  the  Turks.  The 
women  appear  austere  and  sorrowful — feelings 
which  their  continual  anxiety  would  necessarily 
produce.  But  from  the  time  of  jMaria  Theresa, 
all  this  at  once  is  changed,  even  to  the  style  of 
features  and  the  expression  of  their  coun- 
tenances.   It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  tfey  liave 
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been  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  have  there 
acquired  more  gentle  and  more  refined  man- 
ners. The  contrast  is  striking  in  the  portrait 
of  the  magnate  who  first  espoused  an  Austrian 
wife.  The  Hungarian  occupies  but  a  corner 
of  the  picture  ;  he  is  standing  in  a  dignified 
attitude,  his  ieft  hand  resting  upon  the  hilt  of 
liis  curved  sabre  ;  in  his  right  he  holds  a  pon- 
derous mace.  Immense  spurs  are  attached  to 
his  yellow  boots.  He  wears  a  long-laced  dohl- 
mann,  and  hussar  pantaloons  embroidered  with 
gold.  From  his  shoulders  hangs  a  rich  pelisse 
or  a  tigers  skin.  His  black  moustache  is  pen- 
dant in  the  Turkish  fashion,  and  his  long  hair 
falls  in  clustering  ringlets  round  his  neck. 
There  is  something  semi-barbarous  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  man.  His  wife  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  picture,  seated,  and  attired  in  a  court 
dress.  She  evidently  reigns  paramount.  Near 
her  arm-chair  are  her  children,  who  already 
have  blue  eyes  and  Austrian  lips.  The  chil- 
dren are  hers,  and  hers  alone  ;  they,  like  her, 
wear  powder,  resemble  her,  surround  her  and 
speak  to  her.  Of  course  they  are  speaking 
German. 

From  the  preceding  details  results  a  strik- 
ing lesson  which  the  sovereigns  of  Austria 
ouo-ht  never  to  have  forgotten.  Whenever 
they  have  attempted  to  oppress  Hungary,  to 
violently  ravish  from  her  her  independence  and 
her  liberty,  she  has  resisted,  revolted,  combat- 
ted,  even  during  two  whole  centuries,  without 
fearing  to  incur  the  greatest  possible  disasters. 
When  the  Emperors,  inspired  by  a  generous 
policy,  agree  to  respect  the  laws  which  they 
have  sworn  to  maintain,  that  valiant  nation  at 
once  forgets  her  wrongs,  casts  from  her  all  idea 
of  resentment,  and  rushes  forward  in  their 
defense. 

"  Let  them  be  your  fathers  and  brothers,  re- 
duce none  of  them  to  servitude,  do  not  call  any 
of  them  your  serfs;  let  them  be  your  soldiers, 
not  your  slaves.  If  anger,  pride,  or  envy 
should  hurry  you  into  excess,  they  will  transfer 
your  power  to  others." 

These  words,  which  Saint  Stephen,  one  of 
the  first  kings  of  Hungary,  addressed  to  his 
son  to  describe  the  character  of  his  subjects, 
are  still  strikingly  appropriate,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  nine  hundred  years  ;  for  the  whole 
history  of  the  Hungarians  proves  the  indomita- 
ble energy  of  that  people,  and  their  constant  and 
ardent  love  of  liberty.  Open,  for  example, 
their  archives  and  read  this  paragraph,  contain- 
ed in  a  memorial  addressed  by  the  Diet  to  the 
Emperor  at  a  moment  when  Austrian  cannon 
were  planted  to  mow  them  down.  "  Be  as- 
sured, sire,  that  we  will  all  perish,  before  our 
liberty  shall  perish  !'' 

TJie  Last  News  from  Hungary. 

I  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen 
papers  from  Europe,  from  which  we  have  made 


some  extracts  regardino-  the  late  events  in 
Hungary;  but  they  are  too  conflicting  to  form 
any  positive  judgment  upon  them.  When 
these  noble  patriots,  now  struggling  for  their 
dearest  rights,  defeat  the  armies  sent  to  subju- 
gate them,  it  is  useless  to  look  to  the  Vienna 
journals  for  any  correct  statement  of  the  re- 
sults ;  they  have  too  great  an  interest  in  con- 
cealing them.  We  trust  that  the  next  arrival 
will  bring  us  the  Hungarian  accounts. 

The  Magyars  seem  determined  to  hold 
Raab  at  all  cost.  It  is  garrisoned  by  ten 
thousand  men  with  forty  cannon.  Kossuth 
was  for  some  days  in  Raab,  which  is  the  birth- 
place of  his  wife,  and  harangued  the  people. 
Field-marshal  Haynau,  intending  to  make  up 
for  the  small  defeats  which  the  Austrians  had 
suffered  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  9th  inst.,  marched 
on  the  12th  a  strong  corps  to  Vajka,  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  13th  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube, while  General  Schlick  had  been  ordered 
to  cross  the  Danube,  to  occupy  Wieselburg 
and  to  subdue  the  city  of  Raab.  General 
Schlick  was  preparing  to  obey  these  orders, 
but  he  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by 
a  superior  number  of  Hungarians,  who  attack- 
ed him  with  great  violence,  and  took  fourteen 
field-pieces,  besides  forcing  him  to  recross  the 
Danube,  and  to  retire  to  the  vicinity  of  Alten- 
burg.  Above  five  hundred  men  of  General 
Schlick's  corps,  most  of  them  natives  of  Galli- 
cia,  deserted  to  the  Hungarians.  Field-mar- 
shal Haynau,  finding  himself  unsupported  by 
Schlick's  corps,  regained  his  former  position. 

Letters  from  Wieselburg  of  the  21st  inst. 
state,  that  the  Imperialists  are  at  the  distance 
of  about  twelve  English  miles  from  Raab,  in 
the  direction  of  Hochstrass,  and  they  boasting- 
ly  add,  what  cannot  under  the  circumstances 
be  true,  that  the  Hunjiarians  continue  to  re- 
treat  before  the  advancing  columns  of  their 
enemies. 

Vienna  papers  of  the  23d  inst.  contain  an 
official  statement  of  the  defeat  of  the  Imperial- 
ist brigades  under  Generals  Rott  and  Theys- 
sing,  who,  on  the  20th  inst.,  were  attacked  by 
the  Hungarians,  and  thrown  back  upon  Perad 
and  A'Stelly,  where  their  flight  was  stopped 
by  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  Russian  brig- 
ade under  General  Paniutin. 

It  was  reported  at  Vienna  that  Jellachich 
had  forced  Peterwardein  to  capitulate.  The 
real  fact  is  that  he  has  been  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  of  that  place,  and  to  evacuate  Neu- 
satz,  where  his  troops  were  too  much  exposed 
to  the  fire  from  the  fortress.  He  continued 
only  in  the  occupation  of  one  of  the  suburbs, 
which  lies  out  of  the  range  of  gun-shot  from 
Peterwardein. 

Jellachich  would  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
disfavor  with  the  Emperor.  The  Wiener  Zei- 
tung  publishes  an  Imperial  decree,  appointing 
Baron  Haynau  to  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Imperialist  troops  in  the  kingdom 
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of  Hungary  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tran- 
sylvania. This  decree,  by  which  Baron  Jella- 
chich  is  superseded  in  the  Huno'arian  crown- 
lands,  will  prove  rather  unfavorable  than  other- 
wise to  the  Austrian  cause.  Haynau,  whose 
savage  disposition  has  obtained  for  him  the 
title  of  the  butcher  of  Brescia,  has  hanged  an 
evangelical  clergyman  named  Razga,  whose 
eloquence  as  a  preacher  has  long  procured 
him  overflowing  congregations,  for  addressing 
seditious  language  to  the  people.  The  execu- 
tion of  Razga  took  place  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
mornino-  of  June  18,  in  the  castle.  The  ex- 
citement  of  the  people  may  be  conceived  from 
the  precautions  adopted  by  the  authorities. 
All  the  streets  leading  to  the  castle  were 
strongly  occupied  by  military ;  the  cannon  on 
the  bastions  were  loaded,  with  lit  matches  at 
hand.  No  greater  service  could  be  done  to  the 
cause  of  the  Magyars.  Razga,  although 
young,  was  the  father  of  five  children.  He 
met  his  death  with  great  firmness,  delivering  a 
speech  in  defense  of  his  conduct,  and  ended 
with,  "  God  bless  the  fatherland  !" 

It  is  said  that  four  Russian  corps  had  en- 
tered Hungary  by  way  of  Ducla,  Komuna, 
Grab,  and  Isby,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  men.  It  was  stated  at 
Vienna  that  part  of  this  force  had  already  ad- 
vanced to  Epericsh  and  Kashau,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  push  them  forward  upon  De- 
bretzin  and  Grasswardein.  The  Austrian  pa- 
pers also  state  that  the  Russians  have  at 
length  entered  Transylvania  by  the  north  and 
south.  General  Luders,  with  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  is  reported  to  be  at  Cronstadt. 
Their  northern  column  has  entered  by  Pojana 
Stampi,  and  taken  possession  of  Bistriz,  where 
they  have  been  joined  by  Colonel  Urbau  and 
his  free  corps  of  borderers.  A  third  Russian 
division  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  is  quar- 
tered in  the  Szekler  district.  The  son  of 
Dembinski  has  been  arrested  at  Cracow  by 
order  of  the  Imperial  cabinet.  He  is  to  be  a 
hostage,  and  Russia  caused  the  step  to  be 
taken. 

Several  arrests  have  taken  place  at  Prague, 
where  the  temper  of  the  populace  still  remains 
threatening.  Their  loyalty  is  not  likely  to  be 
freshened  by  a  ne\^  levy  of  recruits  which  has 
just  been  decreed  for  Bohemia.  No  less  than 
ten  thousand  Cszechs  are,  in  this  instance,  to 
be  taken  from  their  native  country  and  em- 
ployed against  the  Hungarians,  with  whom 
they  sympathize.  Experience  has  shown  that 
these  Imperialist  levies  are  the  most  efficient 
means  to  recruit  Hungarian  regiments. — New 
York  Herald. 

From  the  London  "  Times  "  of  30Z/i  June. 

"  We  have  received  our  Vienna  papers  and 
letters  to  the  24th  instant.  The  details  of  the 
last  battles  on  the  banks  of  the  Waag  had  not 


yet  reached  Vienna,  though  it  would  appear 
that  the  result  is  the  frustration  of  a  most 
obstinate  attempt  of  the  Hungarians  to  cross 
the  Waag.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  instant, 
they  had  actually  got  possession  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  but  were  eventually  obliged 
to  return  to  their  former  positions.  In  the 
mean  time,  General  Gorgey  had  come  up  with 
reinforcements,  and  the  imperial  leader,  Wohl- 
gemuth, with  his  fifteen  thousand  men,  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acting  entirely  on 
the  defensive,  until,  upon  the  arrival  of  Russian 
reinforcements,  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  which 
continued  till  night  parted  the  combatants. 

"  The  fight  recommenced  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  follov/ing  day,  and  lasted  throughout  all 
the  evening,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day. 
The  Hungarians  fought  with  furious  obstinacy, 
but  they  could  not  prevail  against  tlie  united  Im- 
perialist forces ;  and  after  a  three  days'  battle. 
General  Georgey  was  compelled  to  lead  his 
troops  back  upon  Terkashd,  Negyed,  and  Guta, 
He  crossed  the  Waag  at  the  two  first-men- 
tioned places,  and  finished  by  destroying  the 
bridge  at  Negyed.  At  Guta,  the  fugitive 
Hungarians  made  head  against  their  Imperial- 
ist foes,  and  being  surrounded  by  swamps  on 
each  side,  and  close  to  the  fortress  of  Komoru, 
it  was  found  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  dis- 
lodge them. 

"  The  losses  of  the  Hungarians  and  Impe- 
rialists were  almost  equal,  viz:  about  three 
thousand  men  killed  on  either  side.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  General  Georgey,  after 
his  retreat  across  the  Waag,  fell  back  upon 
Komoru,  and  that  his  head-quarters  are  at 
present  at  Gonyo  or  Raab.  The  entry  of  the 
Russians  into  Transylvania  is  confirmed  by 
the  Agramer  Zeiiung,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Funfkirchen  was  occupied  by  the  Imperi- 
alists on  the  18th  instant,  and  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were  treated  with  extreme  severity.  Our 
correspondent  informs  us  that  the  misunder- 
standing between  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
governments  is  daily  on  the  increase.  General 
Guyon,  an  Irishman  of  distinguished  bravery, 
is  made  governor  of  the  all-important  fortress 
of  Komoru." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  account,  which 
bears  the  impress  of  being  written  by  a  friend 
to  Austria,  that  the  Magyars  have  made  a 
noble  stand,  even  when  opposed  to  the  com- 
bined Austrian  and  Russian  armies.  It  ac- 
knowledges that  the  loss  was  about  equal,  and 
that  the  fugitive  Hungarians  had  taken  up  a 
position  from  which  they  could  not  be  driven. 
This  certainly  has  not  much  the  appearance  of 
running  away. 

CIRCASSIA. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Russians  will  have 
occupation  enough  in  the  fighting  way. 
Wherever  there  is  a  noble  and  enlightened 
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people,  jealous  of  their  liberty  and  national 
independence,  there  are  the  -Russians  to  be 
found  endeavoring  to  put  them  down.  She 
has  subjiigHted  Pohmd,  but  we  trust  that  Cir- 
cassia  and  llunoary  will  long  withstand  her. 

Advices  from  Trebizond  confirm  the  taking 
of  the  Russian  fortress  Mami,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  by  the  Circassians.  The  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  four  thousand  men,  were  taken 
prisoners,  v;ith  the  exception  of  one  thousand, 
who  W'ere  put  to  death.  The  enemy  also  took 
five  thousand  muskets  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cannon,  destroyed  the  most  important 
points  of  the  fortress,  and  then  encamped  on 
a  neighboring  height,  where  a  fresh  encounter 
with  the  Russians  was  expected. 

FRANCE. 

Events  of  an  important  nature  have  occurred 
in  France  since  our  last  number.  Another  in- 
surrection had  been  plotted,  and  would  have 
led  to  serious  consequences,  but  for  the  energy 
displayed  by  the  government.  The  Mon- 
tagnard  party,  in  the  National  Assembl}^  had 
proposed  that  the  administration  should  be  ar- 
raigned for  its  conduct  in  the  Roman  expedi- 
tion, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
into  and  report  upon  the  que.stion.  The  report 
was  unfavorable  to  the  views  of  the  Mon- 
tagnards.  and  the  conclusions  of  the  committee 
were  adopted  by  a  majority  of  377  against  8, 
the  Montagnard  members  having  abstained 
from  voting.  The  proposal  for  the  accusation 
of  the  ministers  was  therefore  negatived. 

On  the  following  day,  the  13th  of  June,  the 
Montagnards  convened  a  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Paris  and  the  National  Guard,  un- 
armed, at  the  Fountain  on  the  Boulevard  Saint 
Martin,  thence  to  proceed  to  the  National  As- 
sembly in  procession,  in  order  to  remind  it  of 
the  respect  due  to  the  Constitution. 

About  half-past  one,  the  meeting,  which  had 
assembled  at  the  Fountain,  began  its  march, 
uttering  loud  shouts.  At  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn were  M.  Etienne  Arago,  chief  of  battalion 
of  the  3d  legion,  and  Colonel  Guinard,  com- 
mandant of  the  legion  of  artillery  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
followed  their  chief.  Some  demonstrations 
having  been  made  unfavorable  to  the  proces- 
sion, several  pistol  shots  were  fired,  and  two 
or  three  persons  wounded.  The  head  of  the 
column  had  almost  reached  the  Church  de  la 
Madelaine,  when  General  Changarnier  with 
four  battalions  of  infantry,  and  eight  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  issued  from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
After  having,  by  means  of  four  commissaries 
cf  police,  summoned  the  persons  in  the  proces- 
sion to  di.'-perse,  and  this  not  being  attended  to, 
ho  ordered  the  troops  to  charge  right  and  left 
along  the  boulevards.  The  insurrectionists 
were  immediately  put  to  the  rout,  flying  in 
all  directions.       Etienne  Arago  in  this  melee 


was  precipitated  from  the  boulevard  into  the 
Rue  basse  du  Rempart,  some  twenty  feet,  and 
was  much  injured.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the 
procession  had  advanced,  barricades  had  been 
formed  at  intervals  behind  it,  on  the  boulevards, 
and  to  prevent  the  fugitives  from  forming  be- 
hind these  barricades,  the  troops  drove  them 
from  them,  and  took  possession  of  them. 

1\I.  Ledru  Rollin,  with  several  of  the  JMon- 
tagnard  members,  had  repaired  to  the  building 
called  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades. 
Colonel  Guinard  had  accompanied  him  with 
some  of  his  legion,  and  Messrs.  Boichot  and 
Rattier,  the  two  sergeants  wlio  have  been  elect- 
ed members  of  the  National  Assembly,  were 
also  of  the  party.  A  slight  barricade  had  been 
thrown  up  to  defend  the  approach  to  this  place, 
but  it  was  speedily  taken  possession  of  by  the 
regular  troops,  and  Ledru  Rollin,  Boichot,  and 
Rattier  escaned  throuo-h  the  p-arden  and  a  nar- 
row  alley,  and  have  managed  to  avoid  being 
taken.  By  one  account  it  is  asserted  that 
Ledru  Rollin  had  arrived  in  Geneva  ;  by  another 
that  he  had  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  had 
taken  the  steamer  at  Ostend,  and  was  gone  to 
London. 

The  papers  of  many  persons  concerned  in 
the  insurrection  having  been  seized,  it  Avas 
found  to  have  extensive  ramifications,  and  that 
its  real  object  was  to  overturn  the  present  ad- 
ministration— declare  them,  as  well  as  the 
President,  without  the  pale  of  the  law — to  form 
a  new  government,  of  which  Ledru  Rollin  was 
to  be  Dictator.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  insurrection  v/as  intended  to  be  general,  as 
disturbances  broke  out  at  Lyons  and  several 
other  places  ;  but  it  was  much  more  serious  at 
Lyons  than  elsewhere.  However,  after  two 
days'  struggle,  the  troops  defeated  the  insur- 
gents, destroyed  the  barricades,  and  order  was 
at  length  completely  restored. 

In  Paris  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons 
were  arrested  as  being  participators  in  the 
conspiracy;  Colonel  Guinard  and  Colonel  Fo- 
restier,  chief  of  battalion  of  the  6th  legion  of 
the  National  Guard,  beino-  among-  the  num- 
ber. 

The  only  effect  of  this  insane  attempt  has 
been  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  and  altogether  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  the  JMontagnard  party.  Many  of  the  Pa- 
risian papers  teem  with  jests  and  witticisms 
against  them ;  and  as  ridicule  is  the  most 
dreaded  weapon  wherewith  a  party  can  be 
attacked  in  France,  there  is  no  chance  of 
their  again  rallying. 

Paris  has  again  been  declared  in  a  state  of 
siege,  after  a  long  deliberation  in  the  National 
Assembly.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  "  project  of  decree"  relative  to 
this  measure ;  and  General  Cavaignac  was 
appointed  president  of  this  commission  ;  they 
were  unanimous  in  their  adoption  of  the  de- 
cree.    On  the  return  of  the  committee.  Gen. 
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Cavaignac  wos  attacked  by  M.  Pierre  Leroux, 
who  insisted  tiiat  it  was  to  tlie  state  of  siege  in 
the  previous  year  that  all  the  misfortimes  of 
the  country  were  to  be  ascribed  ;  and  that  Gen. 
Cavaignac  had  then  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own 
terror. 

These  words  were  responded  to  by  a 
noble  burst  of  eloquence  from  General  Ca- 
vaignac. "  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  '•  say  not  that 
I  fell  from  power,  but  that  I  descended  from  it. 
Universal  suffrage  degrades  no  one ;  it  com- 
mands, and  a  good  citizen  feels  no  degrada- 
tion wljen  he  obeys  its  voice."  This  expres- 
sion of  legiUmate  and  dignified  pride  was 
received  with  exclamations  of  sympathy  from 
every  bench  in  the  i\ssembly.  TJie  general 
had  said  in  the  committee,  that  his  sword  and 
every  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  were  at  the 
seiTice  of  the  cause  of  order.  "I  am  not," 
he  added,  "  one  of  those  who  founded  the 
republic,  but  J  serve  it  with  devotedness,  and 
I  here  solemnly  pledge  myself  never  to  serve 
any  other  governm.ent.  You  have  spoken  of 
terror ;  the  only  feeling  you  have  inspired  me 
with  is  that  of  profound  sorrow,  for  should 
ever  the  republic  fall  and  perish,  it  will  be 
under  the  weight  of  your  exagoeration  and 
your  phrenzied  fury." 

Of  the  Montagnard  members  who  had  as- 
sembled at  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades, 
seven  were  arrested  by  the  troops.  Tljey 
were  MiVI.  Deville,  Fargin-Fayolle,  Pilhes, 
Maigne,  Daniel,  Boch,  and  Va\ithier.  The 
Assembly  authorized  proceedings  to  be  com- 
menced against  them.  Many  others  escaped 
on  hearing  that  the  Conservatory  Vv^as  about  to 
be  surrounded  by  troops  commanded  by  M.  Pierre 
Bonaparte,  who,  though  an  ardent  republican, 
is  a  friend  to  order  and  the  law^s. 

The  French  government  may  congratulate 
itself  on  having  thus  p-ot  rid  of  Ledra  Fv^oilin, 
who  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution 
has  proved  himself  a  perfect  firebrand.  He  is 
a  man  undoubtedly  of  considerable  ability  as 
an  orator;  but  possesvses  no  solidity  of  judg- 
ment. Flis  leading  principle  throughout  has 
been  his  own  aggrandizement.  The  party  of 
Montagnards  may  now  be  said  to  be  without  a 
leader. 

We  think  it  was  lui fortunate  that  General 
Cavaignac,  the  most  sincere  republican  who 
has  yet  appeared  in  France,  was  not  elected 
President.  During  the  four  years  he  would 
have  remained  in  power,  he  would  by  his  mod- 
eration, his  firmness,  and  his  enlightened  love 
of  freedom,  have  consolidated  the  republican 
institutions,  and  have  caused  France  to  be  re- 
spected by  the  European  powers.  Daring  the 
short  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  clearly  showed  that  he  was  inimical 
to  a  war  of  propagandism ;  that  his  only  aim 
was  the  security,  the  tranquillity,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country.  He  would  never  have 
been  led  into  such  an  error  as  the  present  gov- 


ernment has  fallen  into  in  their  extraordinary 
and  untoward  expedition  to  Rome.  But  the 
French  people  were  led  away  by  the  halo  of 
glory  vvhich  surrounds  the  name  of  Napoleon  ; 
imagining  that  his  mantle,  with  all  the  talents 
which  it  once  encircled,  had  fallen  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  nephew. 
Rome. 

The  French  are  not  yet  masters  of  Rome, 
and  Garribaldi  and  the  Triumviri  appear  deter- 
mined to  resist  to  the  uttermost.  That  the 
Eternal  City  must  eventually  fall,  cannot  be 
doubted,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  foes  on  every 
side.  But  the  French  can  acquire  no  glory  by 
the  conquest ;  on  the  contrary  they  will  be 
stigmatized  as  Goths  and  Vandals,  setting 
aside  the  enormity  of  their  conduct  in  thus  at- 
tacking a  sister  republic,  for  the  destruction  of 
her  revered  monm-nents  and  works  of  art. 

All  the  progress  they  have  yet  made  is  to 
have  battered  "a  breach  in  the  outward  walls, 
in  which  they  have  lodged  some  of  their  bat- 
talions. The  Romans  had  in  the  mean  time 
constructed  another  wall  immediately  within 
the  breach,  which  must  be  also  battered  down, 
and  hundreds  of  lives  will  be  again  sacrificed. 

The  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  will 
have  to  apply  to  the  National  Assembly  for  a 
fresh  grant  of  money  to  carry  on  this  most  un- 
popular and  iniquitous  war.  It  will  no  doubt 
l3e  granted,  but  it  will  give  rise  to  much  dis- 
content. 

On  tliis  subject  we  cannot  refrain  from  quot- 
ing a  few  lines  from  a  very  witty  ode  address- 
ed'^to  Louis  Napoleon  by  "  Punch,"  and  regret 
that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  the 
whole.  It  is  one  of  the  best  jeux  d'esprit  we 
have  seen  for  many  years. 

"  When  Rome  shook  oft  her  priestly  yoke. 
What  right  had  you  to  put  your         ■    , 
I  beg  to  ask  you,  in  her  common  weal  ? 

W  hat  ground  had  you  for  interference  ? 

When  of  the  Pope  she  made  a  clearance, 
Pray  who  caird  you  with  her  affairs  to  deal  ? 

The  Romans  may  be  right  or  wrong, 
I  don't  care  which,  in  turning  Pius  out, 

And  sending  all  the  Cardinals  along 

With  that  good  Pontiff  to  the  right  about ; 

But  let  them  choose  their  form  of  government, 

And  what's  the  odds  so  long  as  they're  content  \ 

^  «•  -X-  -H-  -^  -;r  -j'f 

The  Roman  people  to  coerce  and  mei  a,ae 
You  send  your  howitzers  and  bombs, 

With  Oudinot  to  play  the  modern  Ba  ivxus. 
What  of  this  intervention  comes  i 

Disgrace,  defeat — in  point  of  fjict, 

Your  troops  got  regularly  Vv'hack'd.'' 

Defeat  is  not  the  worst  part  of  tlie  business  ; 
the  surreptitious  mode  in  which  the  assent  of 
the  Assembly  was  obtained  to  the  departure  of 
the  expedition  is  the  most  disgracelul  feature 
in  the  whole  affair. 
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French  and  German  Democracy, 

Strong-ly  as  we  sympathize  with  tlie  spirit 
of  individual  liberty  and  true  progress  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  we  regard  with  the  greatest 
detestation  and  horror  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  ultra-democratic  agitators  in  Europe. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walsh  to  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  (New  York),  dated  Paris,  June 
18th,  1849,  we  find  the  following  extracts 
from  the  manifesto  of  the  German  democrats, 
now  congregated  in  Switzerland,  translated 
by  that  admirable  and  most  reliable  writer. 
Let  American  democracy  pause,  and  consider 
well,  before  it  encourages  by  sympathy  the 
originators  of  such  doctrines. 

"  The  French  inquirers  distinguish  between 
American  Constitutional  Democracy,  and 
French  Ptevolutionary  Democracy;  if  you 
would  comprehend  the  German  Democracy, 
peruse  the  huge  manifesto  of  tlie  German 
democrats  congregated  in  Switzerland,  which 
is  well  translated  in  the  London  papers  of 
the  14th  instant.  War  of  extermination  with 
all  the  old  governments  and  social  institutions ; 
no  pity,  no  mercy,  to  bo  accorded  to  ene- 
mies ;  communities  in  the  ancient  mould,  wher- 
ever, to  be  completely  decomposed  and  broken 
up.    Accept  a  tiny  sample  of  the  precious  text : 

"The  reform  of  the  present  state  of  society 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  and  be  made  per- 
manent by  a  reform  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion and  public  instruction.  Education  and 
instruction  must,  therefore,  be  stripped  of  re- 
ligious doubts  and  superfluities.  Its  sole  ob- 
ject is  to  make  men  fit  companions  for  each 
other.  Religion,  wMcli  must  he  banished  from 
society,  must  vanish  from  ihe  mind  of  man. 
Art  and  poetry  will  realize  the  ideals  of  the 
true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  which  religion 
places  in  an  uncertain  future. 

"  The  revolution  generally  destroys  religion 
by  rendering  hopes  of  heaven  superfluous,  by 
establishing  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all  on 
earth.  We  pay  attention,  therefore,  to  religious 
struggles  and  contentions  (the  formation  of 
free  congregations,  and  so  forth)  so  far  only  as 
we  may,  under  the  phrase,  religious  liberty, 
understand  freedom  from  all  religions.  We  do 
not  desire  liberty  of  belief,  but  th.e  necessity  of 
unbelief.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  we 
wish  to  break  entirely  with  the  past.  We  do 
not  wish  to  engraft  a  fresh  branch  upon  a  rotten 
stem  ;  we  in  no  respect  desire  reform,  but  every- 
where revolution.'^'' 

"  Now,"  says  Mr.  Walsh,  "  there  is  nothing 
worse  in  the  programme  of  the  German  refugees 
in  Switzerland,  of  which  the  authenticity  can- 
not be  disputed,  than  the  collection  of  excerpts 
in  my  memorandum  book  from  the  oracles  of 
Socialism  and  the  Red  Republic  in  France — 
Proudhon  could  demonstrate  that  all  agreed 
with  him  in  the  main  and  essence  ;  property 
was  theft;  capital  the  insufferable  nuisance; 


progressive  taxation  indispensable  to  pare  down 
all  capital ;  universal,  equal,  compulsory  edu- 
cation of  male  and  female  to  terminate  all 
inequalities.  Let  me  oflTer  you  a  notion  of 
the  supernal  doctrine  of  the  man,  Proudhon, 
whose  imprisonment  the  Nationel  lately  be- 
moaned as  the  eclipse  of  a  glorious  intellec- 
tual and  political  luminary.  I  cite  from  his 
System  of  Economical  Contradictions;  Creation 
of  order  in  Humanity :  'Whatever  may  be  our 
offenses,  we  are  not  guilty  towards  Providence ; 
and,  if  there  is  one  who  before  us  and  more 
than  us  deserved  hell,  let  me  name  him,  God. 
The  true  remedy  of  fanaticism  is  to  prove  to 
humanity  that  (jod,  if  there  be  a  God,  is  the 
enemy  of  man.  *  *  *  God  !  I  know  of  no 
God;  it  is  a  mysticism.' ''' 

Then  follows  a  hint  for  politicians,  of  such 
value  we  cannot  forbear  giving  it  entire. 

"  Ledru  PtOLLi^T,  the  generalissimo  of  the 
democratic  parties,  was  examined  as  a  witness 
at  a  trial  at  Bourges  of  the  conspirators  of  May. 
He  went  coolly,  and  in  the  French  sense  cyni- 
cally, into  the  following  digression ;  '  I  will 
tell  you  how  we  revolutionary  republicans  set 
to  work.  We  seize  and  turn  to  account  some 
idea  or  topic  sympathetic  tojhe  people — ad  cap- 
tandum.  We  do  not  say  whither  we  go,  but 
the  ball  is  set  in  motion.  When  the  obnoxious 
government  is  overturned,  we,  by  a  device 
(tour)  not  less  ingenious  and  adroit,  substitute 
another  government  of  our  own.''  In  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  the  sympathetic  idea  was  the  suppres- 
sion by  the  monarchy  of  the  right  of  political 
reunion  or  assemblage  ;  in  May,  the  Poles  ;  in 
June,  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  employed,  or 
fed  without  employment ;  last  week  the  crusade 
against  the  darling  and  exemplary  Roman  re- 
public. In  Germany  it  has  been  German 
unity,  the  result  of  which  idea  I  pray  you  to 
produce  for  your  readers  in  a  Berlin  article  of 
the  IQth  ilistant,  enclosed  in  this  epistle." 

One  would  think  that  Tammany  Hall  had 
gone  over  to  Europe,  and  after  making  a  tour 
of  the  continent,  had  established  itself  in  Frank- 
fort and  Paris.  It  is  Tammany  run  mad  with 
a  little  bad  logic,  and  raw  science,  that  pro- 
duces the  Proudhons  and  the  Rollins, 

That  the  American  principle  of  universal 
suffrage  and  constitutional  government  is  the 
great  safeguard  of  human  rights,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  conduct  and  language  of  the 
majority  in  Paris.  They  will  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  a  minority  has  no  more  right  than 
a  despot  or  a  prime  minister,  to  assume  that  it 
alone  represents  the  true  spirit  and  desires  of 
the  nation,  much  less  upon  that  assumption  to 
break  down  the  government. 

When  the  French  democratic  sects  found 
themselves  a  minority  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, they  resorted  to  this  theory  :  "  We  repre- 
sent alone  the  sound  principles  and  feelings 
of  the  nation — the  true  sovereignty ;  it  is  for 
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US,  not  the  pseudo-majority,  to  interpret  the 
constitution ;  the  President  and  ministers  have 
violated  the  constitution,  and  the  majority  have 
connived  by  a  vote  of  acquittal;  all,  therefore, 
of  these  traitors  are  liors  de  la  hi,  if  so  facto  out- 
lawed ;  authority  has  rightfully  passed  to  the 
minority,  whose  duty  it  is  to  organize  iliem- 
sehes  as  supreme  government,  and  grasp  all 
power." 

This,  literally,  was  the  daily  proclamation  of 
all  these  journals,  from  Friday  of  last  week  to 
Wednesday,  the  epoch  of  their  abortive  attempt. 
When,  on  Monday,  Ledru  Rollin  anathema- 
tized the  Assembly,  and  was  requested  to  re- 
member that  it  was  the  offspring  of  universal  suf- 
frage, he  answered  :"  I  can  understand  the  force 
of  universal  suffrage  ;  but  there  is  something 
superior  to  it — Eternal  Justice."  Thus  it  is 
that,  whenever  fundamental  principles  and 
essential  institutions  of  republicanism,  or  con- 
stitutional texts  and  processes,  operate  to  the 
disappointment  of  their  efforts  and  aims,  they 
appeal  to  something  vague  and  ambitious,  be- 
yond or  extraneous,  and  hold  themselves  free 
of  all  possible  restraints  and  ordinances. 

Philosophy  in  France  and  Germany  is  gen- 
erally got  up  by  medical  students  who  have  no 
practice.  These  savans  derive  their  principles 
of  political  economy  from  a  minute  study  of  the 
nervous  system  of  frogs  and  cats.  The  scalpel 
in  their  hands  generally  changes  into  a  sword, 
and  their  ambition  rises  betimes  from  the  hack- 
ing of  dead  flesh,  to  the  more  exciting  dissec- 
tion of  living  subjects.  The  precision  and 
beautiful  rapidity  of  the  guillotine  knife  affects 
their  imaginations.  Seriously,  if  any  one  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  trace  back  the  modern  social 
philosophy  to  its  cradle  ;  it  will  be  found  to  have 
drawn  its  first  breath  in  the  dissecting  cham- 
bers of  the  French  and  German  schools.  It  is 
no  disparagement  to  the  exquisite  science  of 
physiology,  that  a  mere  smattering  of  it  absolute- 
ly infects  men  with  a  kind  of  philosophic  mad- 
ness. Governments,  however,  take  their  rise 
from  the  experience  of  ages,  from  the  common 
sense  and  prudence  of  men  exercised  in  the 
business  of  common  life. 

General  Cavaignac  on  the  Frencli  Policy. 

General  Cavaignac  has  shown  himself  to  be 
unquestionably,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  the 
most  judicious  head  in  power  among  the 
French  republic.  In  a  late  speech  in  the  cham- 
bers he  defends  alliance  with  England;  he  de- 
clares that  reciprocal  surveillance  and  not  senti- 
mental friendship  is  the  basis  of  every  military 
alliance.  He  thinks  liberally  of  England,  and 
attributes  to  her  a  peaceful  motive  in  the  late 
offers  of  aUiance: — he  repudiates  the  idea  of 
a  coalition.  With  a  peculiar  wisdom  he  sur- 
mises that  if  the  States  of  Europe  were  in  insur- 
rection against  the  French  republic,  they  would 
rather  have  returned  to  their  former  allegiance 
than  submit  to  France  ;  that  a  war  of  France 


with  the  lesser  European  States  would  retard 
the  movements  of  civilization  for  another  age  ; 
in  short,  he  indirectly  adopts  the  policy  of  Wash- 
ington and  of  the  present  wise  admisistration 
of  this  country  ;  to  set  a  grand  example  of  for- 
bearance, and  to  leave  other  nations  to  achieve 
their  own  liberties.  This  great  statesman  adds, 
that  when  the  northern  povv'ers  have  attained 
the  objects  they  have  in  view,  difliculties,  not  of 
war,  bat  of  peace,  ditficulties  of  commercial 
restrictions,  of  non-intercourse,  of  a  proud, 
watchful,  and  gloomy  jealousy  will  begin  for 
France  ;  he,  therefore,  advises  the  ministry  to 
seek  earnestly  and  speedily  for  serious  guaran- 
tees and  equal  alliances; — if  these  cannot  be 
found,  let  future  difficulties  suggest  their  own 
remedies.  He  would  by  no  means,  by  anti- 
cipating wars,  compel  their  commencement. 

ENGLAND. 

British  Reasons  against  the  Annexation  of 
Canada. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  debate  on  the  Canadian  Indemnification 
Bill,  (19th  June,  1849,)  argued  for  keeping  up 
a  close  political  connection  with  the  Canadas, 
on  the  ground  that  those  provinces  offer  con- 
veniences for  the  smuggling  of  British  goods 
into  the  United  States.  "  No  amounts  of  Amer- 
ican police,  or  of  American  militia,"  said  his 
lordship,  "  could  prevent  a  bale  of  goods  from 
crossing  that  extensive  frontier  into  America." 

"  All  we  required  to  insure  the  introduction 
of  our  goods  into  America  was  a  frontier ;  that 
frontier  we  had  while  we  possessed  Canada, 
and  that  the  Americans  knew  well.  Tariff" 
there  could  be  none ;  that  was  a  dream,  an  im- 
possibility, while  we  retained  Upper  Canada. 
(Hear.)  Therefore  it  was  that  he  conjured 
their  lordships  to  do  all  they  could  to  knit  to  us 
the  affections  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Can- 
ada." 

His  lordship  related  an  anecdote  of  smug- 
gling Brummagem  hatchets  into  Illinois,  by 
way  of  illustration,  and  with  an  evident  zest. 
An  Elnglish  lord,  said  some  one,  is  a  retired 
shopkeeper ;  it  now  appears  that  an  English 
Lord  Chancellor  is  a  retired  smuggler. 

Corn  Laws. 

Of  the  importance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
movement  against  the  Corn  Laws,  one  may 
judge  by  the  fact  that  by  a  loose  computation 
the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  those  laws  has  been 
the  removal  of  $30,000,000  of  taxation  a  year 
from  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country,  and  the  laying  of  it  by  a  new  tax 
upon  income  and  land.  No  measure  could 
have  been  devised  more  favorable  to  manu- 
factures ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  protection  to  that 
amount,  of  the  manufacturing  classes.  The 
burthens  of  the  landholders,  and  of  the  receivers 
of  incomes,  are  very  largely  increased  ;  but 
this   cannot  be    regarded    as  an  oppression, 
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and  sliould  incomes  in  England  be  taxed 
£25,000,000  sterling,  the  entire  interest  of 
the  national  debt,  it  eould  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  calamity.  As  every  species  of  invested 
capital  paying  regular  interest,  would  be 
equally  affected  by  this  arrangement,  its  effect 
would  fall  almost  entirely  upon  the  rich. 

Befml  of  the  Jews'  BUI. 

Notwithstanding  the  eloquent  defense  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
bill  enabhng  Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament  was 
rejected  on  the  26th  ult.,  at  the  second  reading. 
Among  the  arguments  against  the  bill,  tlie 
most  powerful  were  probably  those  offered  by 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  He  observed,  that  in  a 
republic  all  Iiad  an  equal  right  of  admission  to 
the  offices  of  State  ;  but  maintained,  that  in 
the  English  monarchy,  the  sovereign  was 
bound  to  maintain  the  religion  of  the  country  ; 
that  Parliament  was  the  great  council  of  the 
Crown,  sworn  to  be  the  protector  of  the  true 
religion  ;  and  that  a  Jew  could  not  be  a  faith- 
ful counsellor  of  the  Crown  in  maintaining 
the  religion  of  the  nation. 

Lord  Pvrougham  ridiculed  the  opposition  to 
the  bill.  Having  accorded  to  the  Jews  judicial 
functions,  official  stations,  and  the  elective 
franchise,  with  power  to  canvass  and  spend 
money  at  elections,  the  attempt  to  keep  them 
out  of  Parliament  was  ridiculous.  Roman 
Catholics,  he  said,  had  been  admitted  because 
it  was  Vvise  to  do  so,  and  not  because  their 
lordships  were  afraid  to  refuse ;  that  it  was 
discreditable  to  them  to  refuse  the  Jews,  mere- 
ly because  they  were  not  afraid  to  refuse  them. 
The  majority  against  the  second  reading  was 
25. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  Sijwpatluj  willi  Ireland. 

At  the  sixth  of  the  State  dinners  given  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  daring  Itis  year  of 
office,  the  party  of  wliich  Sir  Kobert  Peel  is 
the  leader  was  entertained.  A  great  number 
of  the  nobility  were  present.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
spoke.  Hs  sympathized  with  Ireland  ;  he  in- 
timated that  the  natives  of  Ireland  should  not 
be  expelled  from  the  soil;  that  it  was  rather 
the  duty  of  England  to  endeavor  to  elevate 
their  character,  to  encourage  their  industry,  to 
find  for  them  permanent  employment,  to  teach 
them  order  and  respect  for  tlie  laws. 

Notwithstanding  these  intimations  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  there 
will  be  a  steady  and  undivided  opposition  in 
England  to  the  only  possible  measures  which 
can  be  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 
These  measures,  we  make  bold  to  say,  are, 
iirst,  a  system  of  protection  for  Irish  against 
English  manufactures  and  produce — a  system 
which  cannot  be  established  without  an  inde- 
pendent Irish  parliament.     Ireland  must  be 


placed  upon  an  equal  footing  Vvuth  England 
in  respect  to  legislation.  The  system  of  Eng- 
lish legislation  for  Ireland  has  been  hitherto 
contrived  for  the  express  purpose  of  drawing 
away  from  Ireland,  and  placing  in  English 
hands,  all  her  savings  and  all  her  capital.  The 
profit  derived  to  England  by  this  procedure 
has  been,  in  all  probability,  far  exceeded  by 
the  outlay  of  the  English  government  in  the 
military  subjugation,  government,  ^nd  relief  of 
the  Irish  poor.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
clear  insight  into  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland,  will  find  a  most  brilliant  and  power- 
ful description  of  the  causes  of  her  decay  under 
English  legislation,  in  that  valuable  work  of 
our  ,  countryman,  Mr,  Carey,  entitled  "  The 
Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,"  and  which, 
in  our  own  opinion,  is  the  completest,  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting,  treatise  of  political 
economy  that  has  ever  appeared. 

Protection  in  England. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  by  protectionists 
in  this  country,  that  En'glish  protectionists 
have  in  view,  not  the  establishment  or  protec- 
tion of  manufactures  in  Great  Britain,  but 
merely  that  of  the  aristocracy  of  land,  the 
maintenance  of  high  rents  and  low  wages 
for  the  poor  ilirmers.  This  party  have  a  vio- 
lent jealousy  of  the  manufacturing  aristocracy, 
represented  by  Peel  and  Cobden,  while  they, 
on  their  part,  have  but  one  end  in  view,  the 
establishment  of  the  Enolish  manufacturing- 
interest,  which  it  is  their  plan  to  protect,  by 
removing  thb  burthens  of  taxation  from  the 
operatives  in  cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  to  the 
operatives  who  use  the  hoe  and  the  plough. 
It  is  a  struggle  for  power  between  the  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  English  aristocracy — 
the  landholders  and  capitalists. 

Repeal  of  the  English  Navigation  Laivs. 

We  find  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  July 
11th,  1849,  a  valuable  selection  from  English 
journals  of  the  various  opinions  of  English 
politicians  on  the  navigation  laws,  the  repeal  of 
which,  passed  last  month,  is  to  take  effect  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1850.  Protection  is  now 
extended  only  to  the  coasting  trade  and  the 
bank  fisheries  of  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  no 
longer  necessary  for  American  whalers  to  have 
their  vessels  fitted  out  in  English  ports,  if  they 
wish  to  carry  the  product  of  their  voyages  to 
England. 

'I'here  are  now  732  American  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  employing  20,000 
seamen,  and  bringing  home  ^6,000,000  worth 
of  oil.  This  oil  can  be  carried  directly  to 
England  without  landinof  first  in  the  United 
States.  The  South  Sea  whale  fishery  is  al- 
most entirely  in  American  hands. 

Under   the  new   repeal   bill,  goods  may  be 
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purchased  by  American  merchants  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  by  their  own  captains  or  super- 
caro-oes,  and  carried,  in  their  own  vessels,  di- 
rectly to  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  If,  liow- 
ever,  any  foreiojn  nation  shall  refuse  to  reci- 
procate with  England  in  this  measure,  the 
executive  power  of  the  British  empire  can  im- 
pose such  equalizing  restrictions  as  may  seem 
necessary.  British  ship-owners  can  purchase 
American  built  vessels  in  America. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  the  discussion  on  the 
repeal,  insisted  that,  under  the  new  law, 
ships  could  not  hereafter  be  built  in  England 
with  profit  to  the  builder.  He  adduced 
the  evidence  of  a  ship-ovvner  of  Leith,  con- 
firmed also  by  that  of  others,  that  a  vessel, 
built  with  the  greatest  economy  at  that  port, 
cost  him  $97  the  ton;  that  if  the  duty  of  $9 
75  cents  the  ton  on  timber  were  abolished,  the 
cost  of  the  vessel  would  be  .^^87  25  the  ton ; 
w^hile  at  Dantzic,  in  the  Baltic,  the  same  ship 
could  be  built  for  $58  the  ton. 

TJie  ship-building  interest  in  England  em- 
ploys $80,000,000  of  capital ;  the  annual  out- 
lay in  the  building  of  ships  is  $15,000,000; 
the  outiit  and  repairs,  $40,000,000  ;  the  num- 
ber of  shipwrights  employed,  80,000  at  $1 
the  day — a  class  of  men  among  the  most  in- 
dustrious, sober,  and  skillful  of  mechanics.  A 
shipmaster  in  the  Baltic  received  about  $24 
the  month  ;  in  Belgium  and  Holland  only  $20 ; 
wliile  in  England  the  same  man  would  re- 
ceive $41  the  month.  The  men,  in  the  Baltic, 
HoHahd,  and  Belgium,  received  from  $7  50  to 
$9  the  month  ;  hut  that  ihejrrice  of  food  in  Eng- 
land u:as  thirty  cents  a  day,  and  in  the  other 
countries  named  hut  fifteen  cents.  Such  were 
the  statistics  given  to  show  that  foreign  com- 
petition would  destroy  the  merchant  service  of 
England.  Now,  as  it  is  very  certain  that  ships 
can  be  built  much  cheaper  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England,  we  may  expect  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  embark- 
ed hereafter  in  the  shipping  interest  in  Amer- 
ica. The  advocates  of  the  bill  have  not  yet 
discovered  the  real  motives  which  actuate  them 
in  forcing  the  repeal ;  there  is  little  doubt, 
however,  tljat  the  measure  is  carried  entirely 
by  the  manufacturing  interest,  aided  by  the 
general  theory  of  free  trade,  which  at  present 
occupies  the  minds  of  the  public.  That  the 
class  of  ship-builders  will  suiter  materially  in 
England  is  not  to  be  expected,  as  the  greater 
part  of  them  will  probably  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  The  policy  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  in  England  is,  at  present,  to  facil- 
itate, by  the  sacrifice  of  every  inferior  interest, 
the  freest  intercommunication,  and  to  estab- 
lish reciprocity,  if  possible,  with  all  other 
nations  ;  the  only  course  left  to  her  to  save  her 
manufacturers  from  total  ruin,  and  her  opera- 
tives from  the  extremest  poverty,  and  even 
from  famine.  It  is  the  poverty  of  England, 
exasperated  by  American  competition  in  the 


production  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  and 
manufactures  of  iron,  that  forces  this  extra- 
ordinary repeal  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  Navigation  Act  of  our  own  country, 
March  1st,  1817,  provides  that  no  other  na- 
tion shall  engage  in  a  carrying  trade  between 
any  foreign  country  and  the  United  States, 
but  that  goods  brought  from  any  foreign  na- 
tion to  the  United  States,  shall  be  brought  in 
vessels  of  that  nation  or  of  the  United  States. 
But  this  regulation  extends  only  to  the  vessels 
of  foreign  nations  which  have  adopted  a 
similar  regulation.  The  fourth  clause  of  the 
Navigation  law  of  England  enforced  the  same 
regulation  for  Great  Britain  ;  ^and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  an  almost  com[)lete  exclusion 
of  English  ships  from  the  trade  betv/een  Eng- 
land and  America.  Of  course  there  Vv^ould  be 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  government 
to  repeal  the  Navigation  act  of  1817,  while 
that  of  England  remained  in  force  ;  for  it  is 
generally  understood  that  statesmen  never 
proceed  on  theory,  but  if  they  advocate  free 
trade  or  its  contrary,  they  do  it  for  the  sup- 
port of  that  interest  which  they  conceive  to  be 
most  important  to  be  sustained  in  their  own 
country.  The  free  trade  controversy  is  a 
war  of  logical  manosuvring  on  the,  part  of 
England,  between  her  own  manufacturing  in- 
terest and  her  landholders. 

^Iy.  Gladstone,  (Sir  R.  Peel's  secretary  for 
the  colonies,)  was  of  opinion  that  the  relax- 
ation of  the  old  severe  Navigation  laws  had 
helped  the  mercantile  navy.  He  said  in  1848, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  from  1791  to 
1824,  the  increase  had  been  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  tons  a  year.  From  1824  to  1847,  it 
had  been  40,000  tons  a  year,  which  was  a 
more  rapid  increase  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  He  said  that  the  shipping  of  the 
British  colonies  had  grown  with  still  greater 
rapidity. 

This  increase  may  be  attributed,  not  to  any 
relaxation  of  the  Navigation  laws,  but  to 
two  principal  causes,  viz  :  the  increased  inter- 
course with  the  colonies,  and  the  want,  so 
severely  felt  in  England,  of  a  profitable  place 
of  investment  for  unemployed  capital  ;  espe- 
cially as  Mr.  Richmond,  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  states  that  for  many  years  past,  fully 
one-half  the  capital  employed  in  shipping  has 
been  sunk  and  irretrievably  lost;  and  that 
only  a  few  individuals  here  and  there  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  save  themselves 
from  the  universal  ruin. 

Dr.  Bowring,  arguing-  for  the  repeal,  lets 
out  the  secret.  Freights,  said  he,  (bearing 
testimony  against  ship-owners,)  in  the  case  of 
coal,  iron,  ores,  and  other  articles,  cost  more 
than  the  materials  themselves.  ^V'hy,  he 
would  ask,  were  we  not  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
conveyance  ?  We  should  no  more,  he  adds, 
be  taxed  by  high  freights  than  by  the  increase 
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of  an}''  other  taxes.  The  British  ship-owner 
may  buy  his  ships  where  he  can  g*et  them 
cheapest;  ships  can  be  built  for  $40  the  ton 
in  America,  and  completely  fitted  for  sea, 
(a  piece  of  information  taken  by  him  from 
the  Courier  mul  Enquirer  o{  New  York,)  while 
in  England  they  are  costing  $97  the  ton. 
It  is  very  evident  from  these,  and  abundant 
other  details,  that  the  Navigation  law  repeal  is 
simply  an  effort  on  the  part  of  English  manu- 
facturers and  producers  to  cheapen  their  own 
manufactures  and  produce  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  without  loss  to  themselves.  They 
are  willing  that  their  80,000  ship-builders 
should  go  and  build  ships  in  America  as 
American  citizens. 

The  time  must  soon  come  when,  imder 
the  influence  of  a  judicious  tariff,  American 
manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron,  will 
be  cheaper,  even  in  England,  than  English 
products  of  the  same  quality;  let  us  see  tlien 
what  the  policy  of  England  will  be.  She  has 
given  up  to  us  the  navigation  of  the  seas  ;  she 
has  given  us  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 
When  to  this  navigation,  this  carrying  trade, 
we  add  a  cheaper  material  than  can  be  sup- 
plied by  England,  what  will  become  of  her 
manufacturing  interests  ?  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  greatest  mercantile  revolution  the  world 
has  ever  seen  will  follow  upon  this  turn  in 
affairs.  Already  manufactories  are  established, 
and  are  in  successful  operation  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina ;  already  the  anthracite 
furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  are  beginning  to 
turn  out  a  valuable  and  abundant  yield  of 
iron.  A  Whig  majority  in  Congress  have 
only  to  provide  a  judicious,  discriminating 
tariff,  fair  and  moderate  in  its  provisions,  and 
keep  this  tariff  in  operation  for  twenty  years, 
and  the  question  of  commercial  superiority  and 
of  relative  wealth  and  power,  is  settled  for- 
ever and  for  aye,  between  England  and 
America. 

DOMESTIC. 

The  General  Aspect  of  Politics  in  Missouri  and 
Kentucky. 
The  movements  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
for  the  gradual  disuse  of  slaves,  and  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  only  powers 
which  can  abolish  it,  that  is  the  state  sove- 
reignties themselves,  which  are  favored  by  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  friends  directly,  and  by  Mr.  Ben- 
ton indirectly,  however  agreeable  to  the  hopes 
of  moderate  and  judicious  men  in  the  North, 
are  not  received  with  favor  by  ultra  abolition- 
ists, because  they  are  the  free  acts  of  the 
South  ;  and  are  dictated,  not  by  a  spirit  of  theory 
and  demagoguism,but  by  the  truest  arguments 
of  moral  and  political  economy.  The  subject  of 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  if  that 
be  found  possible,  their  gradual  removal 
fi-om  the  States  in  which  they  are  now  held  as 
property,  is  now  systematically  agitated.     In 


Delaware,  where  the  proportion  of  the 
.slave  population  is  extremely  small ;  in  Mary- 
land, where  it  is  also  comparatively  small ; 
in  Virginia,  the  central  portions  of  which 
are  now  being  rapidly  colonized  by  Ger- 
mans who  employ  free  labor  ;  in  Ten- 
nessee, where  a  considerable  and  power- 
ful portion  of  the  citizens  are  independent 
of  slave  labor;  in  Kentucky,  a  state  re- 
markable for  the  intellectual  power  and  cour- 
age of  its  people,  and  who  are  beginning  now 
to  understand  better  why  their  own  advances 
in  wealth  and  population  are  not  equal  or  su- 
perior to  those  of  other  western  states ;  in 
Missouri,  where  the  proportion  of  the  white 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  where  in- 
vestments in  slave  property  are  beginning  al- 
ready to  be  esteemed  unprofitable ;  in  New 
Mexico,  where  the  introduction  of  slave  labor 
would  throw  out  of  employment  the  entire 
Mexican  population,  and  effectually  check  the 
immigration  of  capital  and  free  labor ;  in  Cal- 
ifornia, where  the  negro  could  be  employed 
only  as  a  gold-seeker,  and  where,  if  so  em- 
ployed, he  would  extinguish  at  once  the  golden 
hopes  of  the  present  adventurous  population — 
in  all  these  states  and  territories,  the  bad  econ- 
omy and  injuriousness  of  investments  in  slave 
property  is  understood  ;  and  the  popular  feel- 
ing against  the  legal  establishment  of  slavery 
is  gaining  every  day  in  intensity.  It  may 
safely  be  predicted,  that  the  new  territories,  to- 
gether with  the  northern  tiers  of  slave  States, 
will  refuse  to  receive,  or  will  soon  shake  off 
the  burthen  which  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends 
wish  to  lay  upon  their  backs. 

Annexation  of  the  Canadas. 

The  papers  are  largely  occupied  at  present 
with  minute  and  almost  unreadable  descriptions 
of  party  contests  in  the  Canadas.  From  all 
that  can  be  gathered  from  these  accounts,  we 
do  not  discover  any  settled  intention  to  effect 
an  immediate  annexation  of  those  provinces  to 
the  United  States.  The  French  population 
are  perhaps  more  inclined  to  annexation  than 
the  British.  A  great  deal  of  alarm  has  been 
manifested  in  some  quarters  in  the  South,  lest 
the  addition  of  several  free  States,  bringing 
each  two  additional  votes  into  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  increasing  largely  the 
present  anti-slavery  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  might  endanger  the  southern 
sovereignties.  These  alarmists  certainly  for- 
get that  the  Canadas,  if  admitted  into  the 
Union,  would  come  in  as  absolute  sovereign- 
ties, as  jealous,  or  more  jealous  of  State  rights, 
and  as  fearful  of  Congressional  encroachment 
as  South  Carolina  herself  could  be.  They  for- 
get too  that  this  remote  danger  compared  with 
the  immediate  or  threatening  one  of  a  coali- 
tion between  the  Democrats  and  Abolitionists 
in  the  North,  and  the  northern  tier  of  slave 
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States,  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  The  entire  Cal- 
hoim  agitation  however,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  directed  by  the  strangest  perversion 
against  the  principles  and  the  men  of  the  pa- 
triotic and  liberal  Whig  party  of  the  South,  is 
a  political  humbug,  of  which  the  true  charac- 
ter will  ere  long  appear  clearly  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  We  may  venture  to  predict  with 
certainty,  that  as  long  as  Whig  counsels  pre- 
vail at  Washington,  there  will  be  no  interfer- 
ence of  Congress  in  the  affairs  of  States,  nor 
any  attempt  to  coerce  the  people  of  the  territo- 
ries. Let  New  Blexico  and  California  be  erect- 
ed, as  soon  as  possible,  into  States;  and  the 
Treasury  and  the  Executive  relieved  at  once  of 
the  expense  and  danger  of  territorial  govern- 
ments in  those  remote  regions,  and  there  will 
be  no  further  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  the  territories.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
however,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  partisans, 
notwithstanding  their  affected  jealousy  of  State 
rights,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen, would  wilUngly  force  their  pet  institution 
upon  the  people  of  the  territories,  if  it  were 
necessary,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Nothing 
less  can  be  judged  of  them  when  we  remem- 
ber their  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Oregon,  who  had  the  "  insolence"  to 
establish,  in  the  absence  of  all  government,  a 
temporary  system  of  laws  for  the  protection  of 
their  lives  and  properties. 

It  should  be  added  to  the  above  that  the  ju- 
dicious correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, Washington,  July  14th,  declares  with- 
out reserve,  that  General  Taylor's  administra- 
tion will  adhere  to  a  strict  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention, and  will  not  take  a  single  step  at 
negotiation  with  the  Canadas  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  mother  country.  He 
adds  that  it  is  believed  in  Washington  that  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Cana- 
das are  in  favor  of  a  union  with  the  Republic; 
and  that  England  would  give  up  her  authority 
over  the  colonies  whenever  it  appears  to  be 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  Canadian  people  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  United  States.  "This 
administration,"  adds  the  judicious  correspond- 
ent, "  will  never  travel  out  of  the  constitution- 
al path  to  acquire  glory  as  the  last  did.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  any  foreign  territory  will  be 
introduced,  except  by  the  treaty  -  making- 
power."  Notwithstanding  the  vast  and  evi- 
dent advantages  which  will  open  to  the  South 
upon  the  annexation  of  these  new  territories, 
the  hot  blood  of  southern  statesmanship  begins 
already  to  rebel  at  the  prospect  of  a  loss  of 
some  portion  of  their  hitherto  undisputed  gov- 
ernment of  the  entire  Union.  We  do  not  per- 
ceive that  their  apprehensions  on  this  score  are 
well  grounded.  Ability  will  always  control 
numbers ;  if  the  Canadas  can  send  greater 
men  than  Virginia  or  the  Carolinas,  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Union  will  be  Canadian,  and  not 
until  then. 


Mariufaciures  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
June  26th,  1849,  gives  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  new  manufactories  in  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia.  In  1846-7  manufactories 
began  to  be  erected  in  the  South.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Southern  statesmen  to  make  the  South 
entirely  independent  of  the  North,  as  far  at 
least,  as  regards  coarse  cotton  fabrics.  With- 
out questioning  the  motive,  we  may  at  least 
commend  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  which 
conferred  such  an  important  benefit  upon  the 
unfortunate  poor  white  people  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  The  town  of  Graniteville,  in  Edge- 
field district,  South  Carolina,  was  begun  about 
three  years  ago,  and  is  now  a  large  manufac- 
turing village.  A  company  with  a  capital  of 
^300,000,  purchased  a  tract  of  land  of  10,000 
or  12,000  acres,  at  one  dollar  the  acre.  A  canal, 
which  cost  $9,000,  brings  the  water  to  the 
manufactories  :  the  building  cost  $60;000,  ma- 
chinery $122,000,  saw  mill  and  machine  shop, 
$9,000,  dwelhng  houses  $42,000,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  water-wheels,  shafts,  laying  out 
streets,  &c.  The  manufactory  has  been  in 
operation  one  year.  At  first  the  sheetings  and 
shirtings  cost  20  cents  the  yard,  and  were  sold 
for  6  cents,  but  now  about  9,000  spindles,  and 
300  looms  are  in  operation,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ranges  between  4  and  5  cents  the  yard. 
There  will  also  be  40  drilling  looms,  producing 
9,000  yards  a  week,  which  will  sell  for  8  cents 
the  yard.  On  the  first  of  June,  it  is  said,  the 
factories  began  to  yield  a  profit,  and  on  the  first 
of  January  next  the  Company  will  make  a  hand- 
some dividend.  The  persons  employed  in 
these  factories  as  operatives,  are  the  broken 
and  depressed  population  of  the  barrens  and 
sand  hills,  wlio  might  formerly  have  made  a 
wretched  living  by  collecting  pitch,  and  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  miserable  class  of  whites  in 
the  United  States.  They  now  earn  from  $4  to 
$5  a  week,  females  from  $3  to  $4  ;  and  chil- 
dren from  $1  to  $2.  Their  education  is  at- 
tended to,  they  lay  up  money,  and  are  in  the 
way  to  become  useful  and  productive  citizens. 
Since  Christmas,  it  is  said,  over  forty  marriages 
have  taken  place  among  the  operatives.  In 
these  cases  the  husband  only  continues  in 
the  factory,  the  wife  keeping  house  for  him. 
Applications  for  work  are  twice  the  number 
that  can  be  employed  at  present.  Excepting  in 
the  production  of  cotton,  the  district  has  been 
wretchedly  poor.  Raw  cotton  is  sold  here  at 
from  6|  to  7|-  cents  the  pound  ;  this  cot- 
ton, if  carried  to  New  England,  has  to  travel 
140  miles  by  land,  to  Charleston  ;  thence,  by 
sea,  to  New  York  or  Boston  ;  thence,  passing 
through  warehouses,  to  some  place  in  the  in- 
terior;  then  back  again,  by  the  same  route,  to 
clothe  the  people  who  produced  it ;  subject,  in 
both  journeys  to  the  risks,  costs  and  losses  of 
transportation,  freight,  cartage,  storage,  ma- 
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rine  and  fire  insurance,  labor,  wbarfatre,  bro- 
kerage, wholesale  and  retail  profits,  and  profits 
of  manufacture  ;  subject  also  to  detention  in 
Massachusetts,  by  speculators  waiting  for  a 
rise  of  price — a  grand  subject  of  contempla- 
tion and  argument  for  southern  statesmen. 

Georgia  has  gone  farther  still  in  the  race  of 
improvement,  and  has  already  38  cotton  mills  ; 
the  city  of  Augusta,  by  the  enterprise  and  fore- 
sight of  its  corporation,  has  provided  a  w^ater 
power  sufficient  to  move  any  number  of  mills. 
Tn  addition  to  this,  other  factories  are  being  es- 
tablished. 

The  consequences  of  these  reforms  and  im- 
provements in  the  South  can  hardly  bo  esti- 
mated above  their  value ;  there  will  be,  of 
course,  a  vast  increase  of  the  free  white  popu- 
lation, wIjo  will  not  be  slaveholders.  Tiie 
capital  of  the  State  will  be  diverted  from  in- 
vestment in  slave  property,  and  employed  in  a 
much  more  profitable  kind  of  industry.  The 
necessities  of  the  poor  white  population  will 
keep  down  the  price  of  labor  for  many  years  to 
come.  A  valuable  class  of  foreign  emigrants, 
mechanics  and  operatives,  will  be  drawn  toward 
the  South.  Slaves  will  be  gradually  excluded 
from  inventive  and  mechanical  occupations, 
which  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  free  white 
men  ;  and  while  the  current  prejudices  against 
slavery  in  the  minds  of  the  poorer  classes  will 
be  by  no  means  diminished,  and  a  necessary 
amelioration  take  plaqe  in  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  slaves,  the  state  sovereignty  itself, 
will,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  power  in  the  State,  become  better  able  to 
protect  itself  against  the  encroachments  of  for- 
eign reformers,  and  to  subdue  the  great  domes- 
tic evil  of  its  institutions,  by  its  own  free  and 
"unassisted  force.  It  will  soon  be  beyond  the 
])ower  of  any  combination  of  free  States  to 
drive  or  compel  the  South  into  an  unwilling  re- 
form of  her  institutions. 

The  Necessity  for  Protection  to  American  Book 
Fuhlisliers. 

,  The  tast  number  of  foreign  books  and  peri- 
odicals  reprinted  and  sold  cheap  in  Am.erica, 


has  made  it  impossible  to  live  comfortably  in 
this  country  by  authorship.  Literature  is  a 
poor  and  precarious  occupation,  book-selling 
on  the  contrary  has  been  a  good  and  a  profita- 
ble one.  The  consequences  are  that  the  intel- 
ligence of  America  is,  in  great  part,  educated 
and  controlled  by  England  and  France.  Soon 
however,  we  shall  have  the  booksellers  in  the 
same  predicament  with  the  authors.  "  One 
of  the  strangest  literary  novelties  of  the  day," 
says  the  Republic,  (July  12th.)  '■  is  the  fact 
that  this  country  is  now  flooded  with  German 
reprints,  in  English,  of  the  standard  classics  of 
our  tongue,  which  a,re  sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate, 
as  not  only  to  force  from  the  market  English 
editions,  but  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
American." 

"  The  pioneer  of  this  enterprise  in  Germany 
was  the  celebrated  Tauchnitz,  well  known  as 
the  publisher  of  those  small  and  very  accurate 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
which  have  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  been 
used  in  all  the  higher  schools  of  the  country. 
Printed  on  fine  and  white  paper,  and  with  a 
beautiful  type,  they  compare  at  infinite  advan- 
tage v.'ith  the  bad  editions  of  the  best  authors, 
with  which  booksellers  and  the  reading  portion 
of  the  American  people  have  too  long  been  con- 
tent. Before  us  are  editions  of  Shakspeare, 
Byron,  Moore,  Bulwer,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
together  forming  a  collection  of  about  sixty 
volumes,  each  of  which  the  publishers  are  able 
to  send  to  America,  pay  duties,  and  sell  at  thir- 
ty-one and  a  quarter  cents  per  volume.  The 
above  are  but  a  fifth  portion  of  the  works  print- 
ed by  Tauchnitz,  his  library  containing  the 
c]iefs-d\cuvreo(  the  modern  and  fasliionable  au- 
thors. These  books  are  to  be  had  of  all  the 
German  booksellers  in  tlie  country,  and,  in 
these  days  of  bad  type,  and  worse  paper,  are 
luxuries." 

When  Germany  does  all  our  publishing  and 
printing,  England  all  our  manufacturing ;  when 
France  makes  our  hats  and  shoes,  and  the  Eng- 
lish philosophers  regulate  our  politics,  what 
an  intellectual,  happy,  shrev/d,  and  prosperous 
people  we  shall  be  ! 
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Last  Leaves  of  American  Ilisfory ;  comiprmng 
Histories  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  Califor- 
nia. By  Emma  Willard.  New  York  : 
George  1*.  Putnam,  155. Broadway. 

Mrs.  Willard  in  her  preftice  to  this  history, 
observes, "  Washington  Irvino;  once  said  in  con- 
versation, '  pure  truth  is  as  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained as  pure  water ;  though  clear  in  appear- 
ance, it  is  ever  found  bythe  chemist  to  contain 
extraneous  substances.'  In  recording  the  por- 
tion of  my  country's  liistory,  here  presented  to 
the  public,  I  can  only  say,  that  pure  truth  has 
been  my  earnest  aim  ;  for  history  is  truth,  and 
truth  is  history.  I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
prejudices,  or  prepossessions,  either  as  it  re- 
spects individuals,  parties,  or  sects,  by  means 
of  which,  I  should  incline  to  error  or  be  led 
astray.  And  I ^  have  spared  no  pains  in  my 
power,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  facts  concernino'  which  I  have  written. 
But  doubtless  there  are  mistakes  ;  for  vidiat 
book  ever  existed  which  had  none  ?  There 
may  be  errors  of  the  press  ;  authorities  may 
mislead  ;  and  that  mind  must  be  clear  indeed, 
which  never  misapprehends.  But  whenever 
an  error  is  found,  of  whatever  nature,  and 
whether  pointed  out  by  a  friend  to  serve,  or  a 
foe  to  injure,  tliat  error  will  be  corrected  as 
soon  as  discovered."  Mrs.  Willard  writes  clearly 
and  interestingly,  and  her  book  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  American  history. 


Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  Leon- 
hard  ScHMiTz,  Rector  of  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh.  Philadelphia :  Lea  &  Blan- 
chard.    1849. 

A  Grammar  is  a  classified  collection  of  the 
rules  or  laws  regulating  the  language  of  which 
it  professes  to  be  an  exposition.  Every  lan- 
guage is  subject  to  changes,  either  for  the  bet- 
ter or  for  the  worse  ;  and  although  in  the  case 
of  a  dead  languanje  a  grammarian  must  consider 
and  illustrate  it  mainly  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
its  most  perfect  development,  still  he  cannot 
avoid  taking  into  consideration  the  earlier  and 
later  forms  of  words  and  expressions  ;  for  in 
many  instances  the  language,  in  its  perfect 
state,  cannot  be  fully  explained  without  re- 
course being  h;id  to  those  forms  of  speech,  out 
of  which  it  lias  arisen.  Very  great  advantages 
may  also  be  derived,  especially  in  the  etymo- 
logical part,  from  a  comparison  of  the  language 


nnder  consideration  with  its  sister  toncfues,  or 
with  its  mother  tongue,  where  the  existence  of 
this  is  certain.  But  in  a  grammar  for  young 
people,  such  comparisons  must  be  in  a  great 
measure  ut:eless  ;  and  all  that  can  be  done 
with  advantage,  is  to  apply  to  the  language  un- 
der consideration  such  principles  as  may  have 
been  established  by  comparative  pbiloloo-y.  The 
present  grammar  does  not  lay  claim  to  novelty, 
for  the  author  has  purposely  abstained  from 
making  any  material  alteration  in  the  arrange- 
ment usually  adopted  in  grammars  for  schools ; 
partly  because  he  thinks  that  such  alterations 
as  have  recently  been  introduced  in  school 
grammars  are  little  calculated  to  benefit  the 
learner,  and  partly  because  he  is  of  opinion 
that  sound  information  can  be  given  without 
obliging  the  teacher  to  abandon  the  order  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  from  his  youth, 
and  which  he  may,  not  always  be  able  or  wil- 
lino-  to  abandon. 


Historrj  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Jacob  Ab- 
bott. "With  engravings.  'New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

This  history  is  one  of  a  most  valuable  se- 
ries— the  author  and  the  publishers  are  entitled 
to  much  praise.  The  narratives  are  not  tales 
founded  upon  history,  but  history  itself,  without 
any  embellishment  or  deviation  from  the  strict 
truth.  The  author  has  availed  himself  of  the 
best  sources  of  information  within  his  reach. 


Manual  of  Ancient  Geography  and  History. 
By  WiLHELM  PuTz,  Principal  Tutor  at  the 
Gymnasium  of  Diiren.  Translated  from  the 
German.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
KiRCHEVER  Arnold,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Lyn- 
don, etc.  Revised  and  corrected  from  the 
London  edition.  New  York:  D,  Appleton  & 
Co.,  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  G.  S.  Ap- 
pleton, Chestnut  street. 

This  is  a  very  useful  book,  and  contains  a 
clear  and  definite  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
principal  nations  of  antiquity  ;  and  to  render  it 
more  clear,  a  concise  geography  of  each  coun- 
try has  been  added.  Professor  Greene  fur- 
nishes a  well-written  preface. 
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The  Crayon  Miscellamj.  By  Washington 
Irving.  New  York:  George  P.  Putnam, 
155  Broadway. 

This  forms  the  ninth  volume  of  Irving's  work, 
and  contains  a  Tour  on  the  Prairies,  Abbots- 
ford,  and  Newstead  Abbey ;  these  works  have 
always  been  great  favorites  with  the  public, 
and  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  are 
now  published,  will  add  to  their  value. 


History  of  King  Charles  the  Second  of  Eng- 
land. Bj  Jacob  Abbott.  With  engravings. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  history  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  equally  applicable  to  this  work. 
It  is  an  excellent  history. 


History  of  the  War  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  froju  the  Commencement  of 
Hostitiiies  to  the  Ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace.  By  John  S.  Jenkins,  Author  of 
"  The  Generals  of  the  Last  War  with  Great 
Britain,"  &c.  &c.  Auburn  :  Derby,  Miller, 
&  Co.     1848.     Svo. 

This  work  is  a  very  full  and  tolerably  well- 
written  account  of  the  war.  It  has  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  portraits  of  the  distinguished 
generals,  badly  executed.  It  is  a  work  calcu- 
ated  for  a  ready  sale. 


Dante^ s  Divine  Comedy,  The  Inferno.  A  literal 
prose  translation,  with  the  text  of  the  original. 
Collated  from  the  best  editions,  and  Explan- 
atory Notes.  By  John  A.  Carlyle,  M.D. 
New  York  :   Harper  and  Brothers.     1849. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  so  called  only  be- 
cause it  ends  happily,  though  it  begins  sadly,  is 
counted  among  the  greatest  productions  of 
genius.  The  Paradise  Lost,  the  Inferno,  the 
Jilneid  of  Virgil,  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
Book  of  Job,  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
grandest  works  of  imagination  in  their  class. 
The  Drama  indeed  contends  with  the  Epic ; 
and  Shakspeare,  Sophocles,  and  Calidas,  stand 
upon  the  other  equal  summit  of  the  glory- 
smitten  Parnassus,  but  only  at  an  equal,  not  a 
grander  altitude. 

To  make  these  wonderful  works  common  in 
all  languages  has  been  the  task  of  the  most 
accomplished  scholars.  A  wretched,  we  had 
almost  said  an  inhuman  pedantry,  has  forbid- 
den currency  to  accurate  translations  of  Ho- 
mer, and  had  it  happened  that  Dante  were  a 
college  book,  we  might  have  been  deprived  of 
this  valuable  translation.     Let  those  who  have 


the  pride,  the  leisure,  and  the  stomach,  reject 
Homer  until  they  can  comprehend  him  in  the 
original ;  until  they  can  sit  down,  and  without 
thought  of  grammar  or  metre,  read  a  book  of 
him  at  once,  as  they  would  of  Milton  or  Job, 
rapidly,  and  with  a  vivid  insight  ;  for  short  of 
that,  they  will  never  comprehend  him  ;  but  for 
the  mass  of  men,  let  us  have  perfect,  literal 
translations,  hke  those  of  our  English  Bible, 
and  this  of  Dr.  Carlyle's.  A  very  tolerable, 
though  rather  pedantic,  prose  version  of  Homer 
has  been  published  at  Princeton,  in  New 
Jersey.  To  read  this  literal  Dante,  and  the 
literal  Homer,  side  by  side  with  the  literal 
Job !  what  an  admirable  employment,  how 
enlightened  and  elevatino: ! 


Ari  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  the  Author  of 
"  The  Listener, ^^  ^^  Christ  our  Latv,"  &lc. 
Philadelphia:  J.  W.  Moore,  193  Chestnut 
street.     1849. 

The  life  of  a  pious  and  very  talented  woman, 
Caroline  Fry,  whose  works,  say  the  publishers, 
have  had  a  large  sale  in  this  country.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  good 
and  pious  lady,  but  from  a  casual  reading  of 
her  autobiographical  memoir,  have  conceived 
that  she  must  have  been  a  truly  delightful  and 
valuable  member  of  society,  and  a  worthy  fol- 
lower of  the  faith  to  which  she  devoted  her 
calm  and  innocent  existence. 


Typee;  a  Peep  at  Polynesian  Life,  during  a 
Five  Months'  Residence  in  a  Valley  of  the 
Marquesas.  The  revised  edition,  with  a 
Sequel.  By  Herman  Melville.  New 
York:   Harper  &  Brothers.     1849.     1vol. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  edition  of  the  popular 
work  of  Mr.  Melville,  with  his  own  revisal  and 
improvements. 


Selections  from  Catullus  for  the  use  of  Classical 
Students.  With  English  Notes.  By  G. 
G.  CooKESLEY,  M.  A.,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Masters  at  Eton.  Revised,  with  additional 
Notes,  by  C.  A.  Bristed,  late  B.A.,  Scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  New  York : 
Stanford  &  Swords,  137  Broadway.  1849. 

The  most  elegant  poems  of  Catullus,  with 
the  indecencies  omitted ;  very  properly,  we 
think.  Age,  surely,  does  not  sanctify  obsccn- , 
ity,  at  least  among  the  living  ;  why,  then, 
should  antiquity  ?  Besides,  if  we  have  a  tooth, 
there  is  Moore  and  Byron,  and  Paul  de  Kock 
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and  Madame  Sand,  and  a  hundred  otliers,  all 
in  good  plain  English,  or  equally  facile  French. 
These  moderns  are  much  more  obscene, 
though  not  quite  as  gross  as  the  ancients. 
The  talk  of  antiquity  was  very  like  the  small 
talk  of  Shakspeare's  day,  or  the  jests  of  lusty 
bachelors  in  our  time.  Chivalry,  refined  by 
Christianity,  first  made  decency  a  rule,  and 
forbade  the  sacrifice  of  modesty  to  wit.  It 
seems  to  us,  therefore,  both  a  chivalrous  and  a 
Christian,  or  in  one  word,  a  gentlemanly  pre- 
caution in  Mr.  Bristed,  to  have  omitted  the 
indecencies  of  Catullus  in  this  critical  and 
elegant  selection. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  read  only  Tenny- 
son and  Shelley,  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  Catullus.  Like  nature's 
self,  it  combines  simplicity,  the  result  of  severe 
criticism,  with  extreme  grace  and  lightness. 
Like  nature,  or  rather  like  the  music  of  Mozart, 
or  the  canzonets  of  Haydn,  seeming  to  affect 
the  sense  only,  it  secretly  raises  and  harmo- 
nizes the  spirits.  It  fulfills  the  first  great  end 
of  poetry — to  please  without  debauching.  It 
breathes  a  harmless  and  benign  complacency  ; 
it  smiles  while  it  sings,  is  gay  without  effort, 
witty  without  point  or  edge,  humorous  without 
severity. 

"Let  us  live,  my  Lesbia,"  cries  the  sweet 
heathen,  "  and  let  us  love,  and  count  the  saws 
of  cross  old  fellows  not  worth  a  copper.  Suns 
may  set  and  rise  again ;  but  to  us,  when  our 
short  day  is  ended,  the  long  night  comes  with 
its  endless  sleep.  Give  me  a  thousand  kisses, 
then  give  me  a  hundred,  and  then  a  thousand 
more  ;  and  then  a  second  hundred  ;  and  after 
tliese  another  thousand  and  a  hundred ;  and 
when  we  have  kissed  many  thousand  times, 
let  us  rub  out  the  score,  and  never  know,  nor 
let  any  envious  fellow  know,  that  there  have 
been  so  many  kisses."  But  now  we  have  only 
metaphysics  and  the  rights  of  man  done  into 
verse  ;  or,  if  a  love  sonnet  is  written,  it  gathers 
no  cream  by  standing. 


The  Documentary  Hisforij  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Arranged  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hon.  Chkistofher  Morgan,  Secretary  of 
State.  By  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  M.D. 
Vol.  f .  Albany :  Weed,  Parsons  &  Co., 
Public  Printers.     1849. 

On  turning  the  leaves  of  this  collection,  sent 
us  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
we  find  a  variety  of  interesting  and  important 
papers,  and  ancient  maps,  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  New  York.  Among  others  might 
be  mentioned  several  papers  relative  to  the 
French  military  expeditions  against  the  colo- 
nies, and  a  variety  of  statistical  documents  on 
population,  trade,  and  manufactures,  from 
1647  to  1757. 


The  Statesman's  Manual.  The  A  dJresses  and 
Messages  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Inaugural,  Annual,  and  Special,  from 
1789  to  1849  ;  2mth  a  Memoir  of  each  <f  the 
Presidents^  and  a  History  of  their  Ad- 
viinistrations.  Also,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  selection  of  important 
documents  and  statistical  information.  Com- 
piled from  ofRcial  sources,  by  Edwin  Wil- 
liams. Embellished  with  Portraits  of  the 
Presidents,  engraved  on  steel,  by  Vistus 
Balch.  In  4  vols.  New  York :  Edward 
Walker,  114  Fulton-street,  1849. 

We  are  intimately  acquainted  with  this  work, 
and  must  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  unqualified 
praise.  It  is  not  only  a  good  Political  History 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  inauguration  of 
President  Washington  to  that  of  General 
Taylor,  but  contains  a  collection  of  the  Pre- 
sidential Messages,  special  and  general,  of  all 
the  Administrations,  each  prefaced  with,  and 
followed  by  complete  and  clearly  written  his- 
torical chapters  of  the  most  unquestionable 
accuracy. 

To  the  young  politician  this  work  is  in- 
dispensable. It  will  richly  reward  his  most 
attentive  study.  To  be  master  of  its  en- 
tire contents  is  to  be  as  well  informed  as  the 
reading  of  one  work  can  make  us,  in  the  pohcy 
and  conduct  of   both  the  great  parties. 

To  a  lawyer's  library  the  work  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Every  young  men's  cir- 
culating library  will  need  a  copy  of  it.  Every 
debating  club,  and  every  State  Department  will 
require  it. 

The  politics  even  of  the  last  year  can  rarely 
be  gathered  from  newspapers.  It  is  only  by 
such  histories  and  compilations  as  this,  that 
we  are  to  be  thoroughly  informed  and  guided 
to  a  just  estimate  of  the  present  movement  in 
the  political  world.  The  volumes  are  cheap,  but 
well  printed  and  neatly  bound,  and  adorned 
with  really  excellent  Engravings  of  all  the 
Presidents. 


Pathology  and  treatment  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera, 
so  called.  By  A.  L.  Cox,  M.  D.  New  York  : 
John  Wiley,  1849. 

This  extremely  valuable  pamphlet  contains 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  treat- 
ment of  an  ordinary  case  of  Cholera.  Having 
had  personal  experience  of  what  are  called  the 
"  premonitory  symptoms"  of  the  disease,  but 
which  are  in  fact  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease itself,  we  can  recommend  with  full  con- 
fidence the  treatment  prescribed  in  this  Essay  of 
Dr.  Cox's.  With  common  sense  and  a  few  or- 
dinary medicines,  any  person  of  good  habits 
may  check  the  disease  at  the  outset.  To  avoid 
violent  exertion,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  and 
by  the  judicious  use  of  camphor,  opium  and 
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brandy,  one,  or  all  conjoined,  as  herein  direct- 
ed, to  check  the  diarrhoea  in  its  thirst  stages, 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary.  The  disease 
is  in  the  organs  of  the  circulation,  and  its  first 
and  principal  symptom  is  a  rapid  escape  of  the 
watery  part  of  the  blood  into  tlie  intestinal 
canal.  To  prevent  this  escape  by  the  use  of 
astringents  and  narcotics  is,  of  course,  the 
treatment  indicated.  We  commend  the  pamph- 
let especially  to  the  attention  of  our  VVestern 
readers.  Dr.  Cox  is  good  authority  in  New 
York. 


The  History  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  the  discovery  of  the  Continent  to  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  under  the 
Fedi'.ral  Constitution.  By  Richard  Hil- 
DRETH.  3  vols.  New  York :,  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers, 1849. 

As  far  as  v/e  have  examined  the  first  volume 
of  this  History,  in  a  cursory  manner,  it  seems 
to  be  a  plain,  direct  narrative,  written  in  a 
sharp  and  clear,  but  somewhat  dry  style,  with 
occasionpJly  a  critical  remark  or  a  severe 
stricture.  The  spirit  of  the  author  is  that  of  a 
man  fully  satisfied  that  he  is  master  of  his  sub- 
ject and  of  the  motives  and  principles  of  the 
men  whose  actions  he  describes.  His  advertise- 
ment is  perhaps  the  key  to  his  sentiments  and 
intentions.  "  Of  centennial  sermons  and  Fourth 
of  July  orations,  whether  professedly  such  or 
in  the  guise  of  history,  there  are  more  than 
enough.  It  is  due  to  our  fathers  and  ourselves, 
it  is  ^\\Q  to  truth  and  philosophy,  to  present  for 
once,  on  the  historic  stage,  the  powers  of  our 
American  nation,  unbedaubed  with  patriotic 
rouge,  wrapped  up  in  no  fine-spun  cloaks  of  ex- 
cuses and  apology;  without  stilts,  buskins,  tin- 
sel or  bedizenment,  in  their  own  proper  persons, 
often  rude,  hard,  narrow,  superstitious,  and  mis- 
taken ;  but  always  earnest,  downright,  manly 
and  sincere.  The  result  of  their  labors  is 
eulogy  enough  ;  their  best  apology  is  to  tell 
their  story  exactly  as  it  was." 

After  a  declaration  of  so  much  literary  vigor, 
we  had  almost  said  of  so  much  moral  ferocity, 
the  reader  is  to  expect  nothing  but  a  hard,  plain, 
and  fearfully  "  earnest"  account  of  the  actions 
of  our  fathers.  In  ourselves,  indeed,  it  breeds 
a  feeling  of  critical  responsibility.     AVere  we 


to  read  this  history,  we  should  read  it  with  a 
microscope.  The  least  flaw  would  strike  us. 
The  least  bedizenment,  or  touch  of  yratriotic 
rouge,  pearl-powder  or  burnt  cork,  would  raise 
our  critical  spleen.  It  is  the  author's  own 
l^ault ;  we  cannot  help  it.  Come  on  mv  lads, 
says  he,  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  write  a 
good,  plain,  straightforward,  history. 

Tlie  most  curious  symptoms  of  our  modern 
literature  is  perhaps  the  very  prevalent  ailecta- 
tion  of  simplicity  and  hardness,  a  la  Carlyle — 
ending,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  rattling  together  of 
the  Saxon  dry  bones  of  English,  in  a  very  un- 
melodious  fashion.  Surely,  grace  and  kindly- 
ness,  a  full  and  easy  manner,  are  greater  re- 
commendations of  a  writer,  than  a  coarse,  in- 
solent, frowning  style,  whose  very  force  de- 
generates into  impertinent  quickness  and  hard- 
ness, and  which  seems  adapted  for  the  torture 
and  exasperation,  rather  than  for  the  pleasure 
and  consolation  of  readers. 


The  Hand-hook  of  Hydropathy,  for  Profes- 
sional and  Domestic  use  :  with  an  Appendix 
on  the  best  piode  of  forming  Hydropathic 
Establishments ;  being  the  result  of  twelve 
years'  experience  at  Graefenberg  and  Frei- 
waldau.  By  Dr.  J.  Weiss,  formerly  Di- 
rector of  the  establishment  at  Freiwaldau. 
From  the  second  London  Edition.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  W.  Moore,  139  Chestnut-street. 
1849. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  treatise  of  the 
water  cure.  We  have  seen  none  comparable 
with  it  for  completeness  and  simplicity.  The 
publishers  inform  us  that  already  one  large 
edition  is  nearly  exhausted,  though  it  has  but 
lately  issued  from  the  press. 

Of  all  theories  of  medicine,  we  esteem  the 
Hydropathic  to  be  the  most  innocent.  It  pro- 
motes cleanliness — a  virtue  which  comes  next 
to  godliness — it  leads  to  a  careful  observance 
of  all  the  rules  of  diet  and  exercise,  and  it  pre- 
serves the  constitution  from  the  horrid  inroads 
of  quack  purgatives  and  pills  of  all  descriptions. 
Next  to  our  own  theory,  which  is  to  have  no 
theory,  but  to  consider  that  practice  the  best, 
which  is  most  successful,  we  prefer  the  hy- 
dropathic. 
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SHORT  CHAPTERS  ON  PUBLIC  ECONOMY. 


ConstituHonaHty. 

It  is  never  to  be  lamented  when  men 
are  driven  to  search  into  the  foundation  of 
the  commonwealth  ;  as  it  is  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  life  that  the  divine  and  ab- 
stract principles  of  virtue  should  have  a 
conscious  existence  in  the  intellect,  and 
should  be  frequently  agitated  and  discuss- 
ed ;  so,  if  we  intend  to  maintain  in  their 
original  purity  and  force,  those  ideas  of 
authority,  of  right,  and  of  obedience,  upon 
which  all  government  is  founded,  we  must 
often  reflect,  and  induce  others  to  reflect 
upon  them,  in  their  simplicity.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  revive  and  fortify  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  by  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  rights  and  opinions  upon  which  it 
rests  ;  tracing  these  to  their  principles,  and 
casting  an  historic  glance  upon  those  con- 
ditions of  society — those  exigencies  of  hu- 
manity— from  which  they  took  their  rise, 
and  through  which  they  became  appa- 
rent ;  rights,  in  our  own  case,  derived 
from  a  recognition  of  the  imperious  neces- 
sity of  freedom  to  the  full  development  of 
our  nature ;  principles^  grounded  in  human 
nature,  tested  by  the  experience  of  all 
time,  and  suggested  as  rules  of  legislation 
from  an  observation  of  the  evils  that  arose 
upon  their  absence.  Ours  is  not  an  hypo- 
thetical government ;  it  was  not  erected 
upon  an  imaginary  basis  ;  the  first  fibres  of 
its  roots  can  be  traced  backward  into  the 
darkness  of  primeval  liberty ;  its  growth 
has  been  gradual  through  many  centuries, 
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It  arrived  only  at  its  perfect  and  full  de- 
velopment within  the  last  few  ages,  and 
stands  immoveable,  by  the  accumulated 
strength  of  all  its  past  existence.  It  came 
into  perfect  being,  not  by  revolution,  not 
by  a  change  of  principles,  but  by  the  na- 
tive force  of  an  internal  life,  which  impell- 
ed it  to  throw  off  a  foreign  incumbrance, 
and  stand  free  in  the  vigor  of  independ- 
ant  youth.  It  is  a  government  of  princi- 
ples, not  of  prescription,  nor  of  forms. 
Its  traditional  forms  are  few ;  it  did  not 
come  down  to  us  loaded  with  the  corrupt- 
ions of  former  ages,  to  be  maintained  by 
the  timid  and  condemned  by  the  wise. 

It  is  a  government  of  necessity ;  it  arose 
from  necessity,  and  exists  by  necessity  ;  it 
is  therefore  not  subvertible  while  its  moral 
conditions  exist.  But  the  necessity  which 
gave  it  birth  is  not  that  with  which  the 
mathematics  are  conversant,  nor  the  wants 
and  desires  of  the  grosser  nature  of  man. 
The  necessity  with  which  our  laws  are  in 
accordance  is  of  a  moral  nature,  and  can  be 
found  only  in  the  operation  of  moral  causes. 

In  the  course  of  history,  philosophers 
observe  series  of  events  signifying  the  ex- 
istence and  operation  of  certain  divine  and 
moral  laws,  by  which  the  superior  destiny 
of  man  is  distinguished  above  his  physical 
and  sensuous  destiny.  Governments 
founded  like  ours  upon  a  recognition  of 
of  justice,  of  faith,  of  beneficence,  of  hon- 
or, of  liberty  and  of  constancy,  are  imper- 
ishable governments;  and  die  only  with 
the  races  which  gave  birth  to  them. 
15 
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All  other  governments  are  liable  to  re- 
volution, and  to  one  or  both  of  the 
fruits  of  revolution,  the  despotism  of  a 
multitude  or  the  despotism  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

If  we  fall  then  into  either  of  these  ex- 
tremes, it  must  be  when  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  study  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  act  for  them  in  the  business  of 
legislation,  become  so  far  blinded  to  the 
moral  necessities  of  those  whose  opinions 
they  guide  and  influence,  as  to  substitute 
for  them  scientific  theories,  the  dreams  of 
humanitarianism,  or  the  schemes  of  their 
own  ambition.  Fortunately  for  us,  the 
number  of  such  citizens  is  so  great,  and 
their  equality  of  will  so  level  to  the  free- 
dom of  all,  there  is  little  danger  but 
that  all  things  shall  long  continue  as  they 
are. 

It  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  original 
grounds  of  our  government,  not  only  when 
we  propose  any  alteration  in  its  frame- 
work, but  whenever  the  lawfulness  of 
new  measures  is  contested,  upon  the  argu- 
ment that  they  are  not  specifically  sanc- 
tioned by  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  measure  once  contested  upon 
that  argument  will  be  always  contested, 
and  will  remain  undecided  ;  majorities 
cannot  decide  upon  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  since  neither  principles  nor  fun- 
damental laws  are  established  by  majori- 
ties. New  measures,  therefore,  not  clearly 
unconstitutional,  and  of  which  the  consti- 
tutionality or  its  contrary,  remain  in  per- 
petual uncertainty  and  agitation,  even  in 
courts  of  law,  must  be  adopted  or  rejected 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  by 
mere  majorities  ;  not  by  forced  construc- 
tion, since  that  is  met  by  counter  con- 
struction ;  nor,  except  for  the  clear  con- 
struction of  a  law,  or  the  showing  of  the 
spirit  of  a  law,  can  such  questions  be  re- 
ferred to  the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  na- 
tion. Judgment  is  of  no  party,  and  makes 
no  laws ;  nor  does  it  impose  measures  or 
recommend  policies.  Neither  laws,  nor 
forced  constructions  of  laws,  establishing 
principles  of  national  economy  or  policy, 
can  ever  emanate  from  tribunals  appointed 
by  the  Executive.  Under  the  weight  of 
such  responsibilities  the  highest  court  of 
justice  would  lose  its  character,  and  be- 
come an  instrument  of  faction  or  of  ex- 
ecutive usurpation.     Inspired  by  a  right 


sense  of  its  own  character,  and  attributes, 
and  duty,  the  Supreme  Court  will  declare 
its  own  incompetency  to  enact  laws  or 
construct  policies.  It  will  say  to  those 
legislators  who  attempt  to  impose  their 
own  duties  upon  its  shoulders,  "  You 
alone  are  competent  to  this  decision ;  it  is 
not  for  us  to  express  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  regulate  the  public  economy. 
Where  there  is  law,  either  evident  or  to 
be  liberally  or  morally  constructed,  we  can 
point  it  out  or  construct  it,  but  we  cannot 
make  it.  When  the  law  is  clear  and  the 
application  difficult  we  will  aid  you ;  but 
when  the  law  does  not  exist,  you  must 
look  for  its  grounds  in  the  genius  of  the 
people  and  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and 
not  in  our  precedents. 

Nor  can  the  authority  of  the  Executive 
be  appealed  to  for  the  construction  of  con- 
stitutional law.      In  cases  where  neither 
law  nor  precedent  can  serve  as  guides,  the 
Executive  must  indeed  consult  the  spirit 
of  the  nation ;  but  should  that  system  be 
pursued — into  which  of  late   we  have  too 
much  fallen — the  electing  of  a  president 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  enforcing  con- 
tested constructions  of  the   Constitution, 
the  day  must  come  when  all  law  shall  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  executive  construction  ; 
and  the  executive  of  to-day  must  become 
in  that  event  the  source  of  all  power,  un- 
til, after  a  period  of  four  years,  its  author- 
ity is   annihilated   by  another  executive. 
By  allowing  the  opinion  of  an   executive 
to   have  any   weight   beside  that    which 
the  character  of  worth  and  wisdom  may 
bring  with  it,  we  admit  the  existence  of 
a    new  legislative  power,  not   recognized 
by  the  Constitution ;  a  legislative  power 
which  lessens  with  its  increase  the  efficacy 
of  regular  legislation,  and    which    must, 
eventually,    absorb    everything    to   itself. 
True  it  is,  the  Executive  has  been  entrust- 
ed with  a  power  of  forbidding  a  hasty  and 
clearly    unconstitutional   legislation ;    but 
this  power  was  given  to  the  Executive,  not 
as  a  law-making,  but  only  as  a  regulative 
function.      Legislative  bodies  may  move 
precipitately,  and  illegally,  since  even  their 
existence  and  conduct  is  limited  by  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land ;  nor  are  they 
free  themselves  from  an  ambition  which 
leads  them  continually  to  encroach  upon 
the  functions  of  other  members  of  the  sys- 
tem.    It  is  necessary  that  every  member 
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of  a  constitutional  government  should  be 
armed  with  a  power  of  resistence  suffi- 
cient for  its  own  preservation ;  nor  do 
those  powers  which  have  been  granted  by 
the  Constitution  to  each  member  of  the 
government,  exceed  what  is  necessary  to 
their  independent  existence.  There  could 
hardly,  nevertheless,  be  observed  a  more 
fatal  symptom,  either  in  the  conduct  of  a 
government  or  of  a  party,  than  a  disposi- 
tion manifested  by  them  to  allow  the  en- 
croachment of  executive  upon  judicial  or 
legislative  power.  As  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  over-estimate  the  dangers  which 
might  follow  upon  an  absorption  of  the 
power  of  the  government  by  the  legisla- 
tive body,  aiming  at  its  own  aggrandize- 
ment and  the  diminution  of  executive  and 
judicial  responsibility,  so  it  would  be 
equally  impossible  to  overrate  the  perils, 
not  only  to  State  liberties,  but  even  to  in- 
dividual rights,  from  the  repeated  election 
of  a  president,  chosen,  not  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws,  but  for  enforcing 
new  and  partial  constructions  of  those  laws. 
When,  therefore,  we  are  called  upon  to 
examine  the  merits  of  new  measures, 
either  of  public  economy  or  of  national 
enterprise,  we  must  withdraw  ourselves 
from  the  atmosphere  of  interest ;  we  must 
endeavor  to  place  ourselves  in  sympathy 
with  the  genims  and  spirit  of  the  nation. 
If  the  Constitution  is  silent  or  obscure 
upon  a  point  of  authority  or  competency, 
and  we  are  pressed  for  a  decision,  there 
remains  no  other  course  but  to  go  back  to 
our  origin,  and  from  that  to  trace  the  rise 
of  our  polity  ;  to  observe  what  courses 
have  led  to  aggrandizement,  to  peace,  and 
prosperity,  regarding  always  the  funda- 
mental laws  as  barriers  and  limits  within 
which  we  are  free  to  act,  in  all  cases,  as 
it  may  seem  best  for  the  nation.  The 
Constitution  does  not  provide  for  nor 
establish  a  system  of  political  economy  ; 
it  neither  sustains  nor  forbids  a  tariff  or  a 
free  trade,  a  bank  or  a  sub-treasury,  the 
annexation  of  a  State,  or  the  extension  of 
public  aid  to  national  enterprises.  It 
does  not  forbid  the  establishment  of 
slavery  in  new  territories,  nor  does  it 
command  such  an  establishment.  All 
questions  of  this  nature  creating  parties, 
whose  majorities  change  from,  year  to 
year,  and  whose  opinions  vary,  as  passion 
and  enthusiasm  and  interest  compel,  must 


be  inevitably  referred  for  a  decision  to  the 
well-ascertained  opinion  of  the  day. 

For  the  formation  of  our  own  opinions, 
we  must  go  back  to  first  principles,  as  we 
may  suppose  them  to  have  lain  in  the 
minds  of  our  founders ;  and  deduce,  as 
they  deduced,  opinions  of  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  what  is  proposed.  Let 
this  be  done  by  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, and  there  will  arise  in  time,  out  of  the 
united  arguments  and  experience  of  many 
succeeding  generations,  a  system  of  polity 
filling  out  the  original  design  of  our 
founders,  extending  the  power  of  the 
Constitution  where  it  is  inoperative,  inter- 
preting its  silence,  and,  in  fine,  executing 
its  intention  in  its  own  peculiar  spirit. 

Had  the  fathers  inserted  in  that  instru- 
ment any  clause  that  might  confer  upon 
the  general  government  the  power  of 
engaging  in  works  of  prospective  im- 
provement, it  would  have  exceeded  its 
intention,  and  have  incurred  the  danger 
of  violation  by  encroaching  upon  the 
changeable  sphere  of  opinion. 

If  a  class  of  powers  had  been  given  by 
it,  under  the  general  head  of  progress  and 
improvement,  authorizing  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  scientific  expeditions, 
for  the  planting  of  colonies,  for  the  con- 
struction of  telegraphs,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges  and  schools  of  science, 
for  architectural  outlay,  for  national  roads, 
for  the  protection  of  commerce ;  if  a 
clause  had  been  inserted  in  the  Consti- 
tution providing  for  works  intended  to 
increase  the  value  of  public  lands,  by 
railroads  opening  the  western  territories, 
by  the  construction  of  harbors  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  trade,  by  naval  expeditions 
to  extend  our  commerce  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  seas ;  had  these  powers  been 
directly  conferred,  together  with  an  in- 
junction upon  congress  to  protect  our 
agriculture  and  our  manufactures  by  tar- 
iffs, to  collect  the  dues  of  government  in 
silver  and  gold,  and  to  establish  some 
particular  form  of  bank  or  treasury,  it 
would  not  have  the  force,  encumbered 
with  such  details,  that  it  now  has,  as  a 
body  of  fundamental  law,  fixing  the 
framework  merely,  and  unchangeable 
powers  of  the  government ;  leaving  to  the 
majority  of  the  nation  to  determine  for 
itself,  from  time  to  time,  what  works  it  will 
engage  in,  and  what  economy  it  will  use. 
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We  conceive  that  the  great  error  of  our 
poHtics  has  thus  far  lain  in  a  continual 
reference  to  the  Constitution  for  decisions 
in  cases  of  mere  expediency  and  policy, 
not  contemplated  by  that  instrument. 
Fundamental  laws  cannot  be  established, 
or  rather,  will  not  stand,  if  they  are  made 
to  specify  what  shall,  or  shall  not  be  done, 
in  the  detail  of  national  economy.  They 
do  not  point  out  the  aims,  they  do  not 
designate  the  purposes,  the  objects,  but 
show  only  the  right  and  wrong,  the  rules, 
and  fixed  forms  of  pubhc  conduct.  I  am 
not  assisted  by  the  moral  law  in  resolving 
whether  to  engage  in  commerce  or  in 
manufacture ;  nor  can  the  laws  of  the 
land  determine  whether  the  people  shall 
become  farmers  or  artisans.  That  is  a  bar- 
barous and  unrefined  minuteness  in  a  State 
constitution,  which  regulates  the  method 
of  its  treasury,  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
or  the  shape  or  extent  of  its  taxation.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance  of 
human  wisdom  upon  record,  that  our  found- 
ers carefully  abstained  from  even  nam- 
ing what  is  transient  in  government,  and 
that  they  introduced  into  that  instrument 
such  things  only  as  must  always  be  ob- 
served while  the  nation  continues  to  be  a 
republic. 

In  another  view,  and  for  other  reasons, 
we  are  to  rejoice  that  we  have  a  Constitu- 
tion so  liberal  and  so  reserved.  Had  any 
particular  line  of  policy  been  recom- 
mended as  beneficial  by  the  fathers,  and 
the  recommendation  clothed  in  the  solemn 
and  authoritative  language  of  law,  it 
would  have  given  an  unnatural  force  in 
that  direction ;  it  would  have  given  one 
party  too  great  an  advantage  over  its 
opposite.  Had  it  been  a  recommendation 
to  engage  in  enterprises  of  improvement, 
our  strong  overruling  tendency  toward 
new  and  splendid  achievements  would 
have  swept  us  like  a  torrent  to  our  ruin. 
With  the  Constitution  clearly  for  us,  that 
tendency  would  have  been  irresistible. 
We  have  seen  how  far  we  may  be  led 
toward  ruin  by  a  misstep  in  negotiation ; 
and,  from  this  single  instance,  we  may 
judge  into  what  excesses  we  may  yet  be 
plunged  by  a  legislature  acting  under 
arbitrary  constructions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  if  forced  construction,  even, 
have  this  power,  what  might  we  not  have 
to  fear  from  a  general  precept,  advising  to 


extend  aid  to  every  species  of  enterprise 
that  seemed  likely  to  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  We  should,  therefore,  be 
the  last  to  advise  any  alteration  or 
amendment  of  the  fundamental  law  ;  we 
would  not,  with  President  Monroe,  re- 
commend that  a  general  sanction  of  the 
policy  of  internal  improvements  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Constitution,  since  that 
would  be  to  make  law  the  slave,  instead  of 
the  guide  and  master  of  opinion ;  and 
would  be  a  step  toward  alteration  and 
decline.  It  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
dangers  to  which  the  State  is  always 
liable,  engaging  too  far,  or  in  too  great 
a  number  of  enterprises.  We  prefer  to 
draw  all  arguments  for  expenditure  from 
its  evident  necessity  and  propriety,  and 
not  from  any  amendments  which  ourselves 
have  procured  to  the  Constitution. 

We  do  not  wish  to  tamper  with  that 
venerable  instrument.  It  would  be  a  pre- 
cedent full  of  danger  and  ill  omen. 

If  there  be  a  point  of  policy  upon  which 
Considerate  men  of  all  parties  will  agree, 
it  is  on  this  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Ours  is  not  yet  a  prescriptive  Consti- 
tution, "  whose  sole  authority  is,  that  it 
has  existed  time  out  of  mind."  At  a 
moment  of  our  history  when  the  equal 
necessity  of  an  union  of  all  the  citizens, 
and  the  preservation  of  State  liberties  be- 
came intensely  apparent,  it  sprang  into 
life  (almost  perfect  in  its  form)  from  the 
brain  of  wisdom — a  wisdom  which,  tak- 
ing into  view  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  and  being  itself  personally,  a 
part  of  those  circumstances,  took  the  mid- 
dle results  of  all — a  method  which  left 
everything  incomplete  in  the  detail,  and 
gave  only  the  forms  and  generalities  ;  not 
pretending  to  recommend  particular  poli- 
cies, but  providing  against  the  influence  of 
any  one  bias,  interest  or  policy,  whose  ex- 
cess might  weaken  the  system  of  the 
whole.  This  form,  impressed  upon  the 
government,  and  upon  the  nation  at  its 
birth,  when  a  vigorous  life  presided  in  it, 
cannot,  without  great  danger,  be  altered 
or  disturbed,  as  its  provisions  were  the 
results  of  a  deliberation,  not  upon  any 
transient  circumstances  and  necessities,  but 
upon  those  which  are  fixed  and  lasting ; 
it  can  be  altered  and  amended  only  by  a 
wisdom,  equal  to  that  which  constructed 
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it,  in  a  position  of  equal  dignity,  and  with 
an  equal  moderation,  calmness,  and  unan- 
imity. But  in  discussing  the  system  of 
our  national  economy,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  to  consider  the  exigency  of  the 
time  only — the  wants,  desires  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  age — the  particular  benefit  or 
injury  balanced  against  the  general  inter- 
est. All  this  we  have  to  consider  in  the 
light  of  that  system  of  pohty  which  has 
been  established  by  the  experience  of  our 
predecessors. 

It  was  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  the  fathers  to  have  specified  all 
and  every  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  not 
named  by  them,  but  nevertheless  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  It  might  become  proper,  in  a 
moment  of  extreme  necessity,  for  the  peo- 
ple, acting  through  their  representatives, 
to  invest  the  President  with  a  dictatorial 
power.  It  might  become  necessary  for 
the  same  body,  as  the  immediate  agents 
and  defenders  of  private  liberty,  to  assume 
for  themselves  a  certain  executive  authori- 
ty. It  might  become  necessary  for  the 
general  government  to  suffer  for  a  while 
unlawful  encroachments  upon  its  own  au- 
thority. It  might  be  deemed  expedient 
to  allow  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  "guaranties  a  republican  govern- 
ment" to  every  State  of  this  Union,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  every  citizen  of  this  nation ; 
to  rest  unapplied,  where  it  seemed  proper 
for  the  peace  of  all  concerned,  that  cer- 
tain men,  or  bodies  of  men,  should  exclude 
themselves  from  the  privileges  of  free- 
men. Many  cases  will  arise  where  a  para- 
mount necessity  will  supercede  that  in- 
ferior necessity  which  gives  its  ordinary 
form  and  power  to  the  government ;  nor 
could  the  fathers  have  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided for  that  vast  increase  of  territory 
which  has  raised  the  Union  to  the  rank  of  an 
imperial  power,  and  has  given  us  a  domin- 
ion, and  may  yet  farther  extend  that  do- 
minion over  nations  incapable  of  free  insti- 
tutions. 

Still  less  could  they  have  foreseen  by 
what  courses,  in  particular  ages,  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  might  be  increased. 

When,  therefore,  we  have  examined  the 
powers  of  the  general  government,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  among 
them  any  clauses  authorizing  the  appro- 


priation of  public  moneys  to  the  improve- 
ment of  national  harbors,  to  the  removal 
of  snags  from  rivers,  to  the  construction 
of  telegraphs  or  national  railroads,  we  are 
not,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  these 
measures  are  unconstitutional,  nor  are  we  to 
ask,  with  President  Monroe,  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  authorizing  such 
appropriations.  We  are  to  inquire  only 
whether  the  government  was  established 
with  full  powers  to  do  all  that  is  required 
for  the  common  good  of  all,  and  for  the 
common  weal ;  and  next,  are  we  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  measures  proposed 
are  enterprises  of  national  benefit,  and 
of  a  magnitude  exceeding  the  power  of 
any  individual,  or  of  a  State,  to  accomplish. 

Nor  will  it  be  a  sufficient  objection  to 
any  such  measure,  that  its  benefits  will 
not  be  immediately  felt,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, over  all  parts  of  the  Union.  A  rail- 
road connecting  New  Mexico  with  the 
Southern  States  might  indeed,  be  esteemed 
an  enterprise  of  much  greater  benefit  to 
the  southern  than  to  the  northern  mem- 
bers of  the  Union. 

A  series  of  harbors  along  the  northern 
frontier  might  increase  the  trade  of  the 
North  and  West,  while  it  conferred  only  a 
partial  and  remote  advantage  upon  the 
South.  Appropriations  for  improvements 
must  be  equitably  distributed  with  a  pro- 
per regard  to  the  commerce,  the  agricul- 
ture, and  the  defense  of  every  part  of  the 
Union.  The  farmer  cannot,  at  once,  and 
by  one  vast  outlay,  bring  every  acre  of 
his  farm  to  that  high  perfection  which 
it  will  attain  in  time,  after  many  years 
of  a  divided  and  distributed  care.  Nor 
can  he,  by  a  thin  and  feeble  manuring  of 
the  whole,  through  successive  seasons, 
produce  that  desired  fertility  which  he 
may  communicate  by  confining  his  outlay 
and  his  labor  for  a  time  to  separate  por- 
tions. 

II. 

The  Senate. 

The  house  represents  the  people ;  in 
number,  and  in  aggregate  as  individuals, 
and  as  a  nation.  Certain  persons  are  per- 
mitted by  law,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  select  the  members  of  the  House. 
These  persons  so  permitted,  and  under 
such  restrictions,  (i.  e.  voters,)  represent 
the  interests  of  famihes,  individuals,  busi- 
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nesses,  partnerships,  i.  e.  the  aggregate 
interests  of  the  entire  nation,  taken  by 
villages,  towns,  and  cities,  being  thus  re- 
presented in  the  House. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  represent  organized  and  established 
forms  of  power,  and  not  merely  bodies  of 
contendinof  interests.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  we  see  represented  the  church,  the 
judiciary  establishment,  and  the  great 
families  ;  promotions  to  lordships  being 
chiefly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient 
orders.  The  legal  lords,  the  clerical  lords, 
and  the  social  lords  make  up  the  body  of 
that  House.  They  represent  the  great 
powers,  established  in  perpetuity  by  tra- 
dition and  usage  over  the  heads  of  the 
people.  Formerly,  we  find  the  separate 
governments,  the  dukedoms,  earldoms, 
marches,  and  counties  represented  there. 
In  the  Senate,  as  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
powers  established  in  perpetuity,  name- 
ly. State  sovereignties,  are  represented ; 
and  we  see,  too,  that  the  Senate  is  the 
conservative  body,  and  preserves  the  an- 
cient liberties  of  States,  as  the  House  of 
Lords  does  the  ancient  feudalities,  from 
popular  and  executive  desecration.  The 
State  sovereignties  stand  in  our  govern- 
ment in  place  of  lords  of  families,  lords  of 
church,  and  law  lords. 

An  election  of  Senators  by  popular 
choice  would  break  down  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  for  a  government  of  State  sover- 
eignties give  us  a  mere  tug  of  parties. 
The  Senate  would  connive  with  the  House ; 
senators  and  representatives  elected  on  the 
same  ticket,  and  answerable  to  the  same 
constituents,  would  act  as  one  body,  and 
the  Senate  itself  prove  only  a  useless  in- 
cumbrance. 

The  ground  of  aristocracy  is  privilege, 
the  greatest  privilege  is  the  power  of  legis- 
lating for  one's  self  and  for  one's  family ; 
there  is,  therefore,  not  the  least  tincture 
of  aristocracy  in  the  Senate  of  the  Union  ; 
for  there  is  no  privilege.  The  Senate  of 
the  Union,  though  superior  in  dignity, 
yet  recedes  as  far  as  possible  from  aristoc- 
racy in  being  the  defender  of  State  liber- 
ties against  both  representative  and  execu- 
tive encroachments.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
senator  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
government  which  he  represents.  The 
senator  of  a  State  legislature  is  elevated 
only  in  his  grade  and  respectability,  above 


a  State  representative ;  but  a  senator  of  the 
Union  represents  not  so  much  a  people,  as 
a  system  of  government,  an  organization  ; 
his  function  is  strictly  conservative  ;  he  is 
bound  to  defend  at  every  point  the  sove- 
reignty which  he  represents.     The  inter- 
ests of  the  State  from  which  he  comes 
are  to  be  defended  by  him  against  the  en- 
croaching interests   of  other  States.     To 
the  Senate,  perhaps,  we  owe  the  existence 
of  the   State   sovereignties,  perhaps  the 
existence  of  the  Union.     In  every  State 
there  is  a  governing  body,  a  class  of  able 
and  efficient  men,  who  draw  to  themselves 
by  merit,  by  property,  by  ability,  and  the 
arts  of  popularity,  all  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment.    These  men,  from  motives  either  of 
interest,  of  ambition  or  of  patriotism,  make 
state  affairs  their  proper  care.  They  are  the 
guides,  the  advisers,  and  defenders  for  the 
time  of  the  people,  while  the  people  respect 
them.     They  ascertain  the  desires  of  the 
people,    ascertain    or   imagine  for    them, 
their  wants  and  wrongs,  and  originate  for 
them  all  laws    and   measures    of  redress. 
They  originated  popular  constitutions,  and 
they   advise  or  flatter,    or  persuade   the 
people,    that    they   are   good   and    suit- 
able.   These  constitutions  establish  certain 
offices  and  functions  to  be  filled  by  men 
who  make  politics  and  offices  their  busi- 
ness.     These   constitutions    appoint    also 
certain  citizens  to  a  certain  inferior  func- 
tion (from  which  such  persons   only  are 
excluded  by  law,  as  are  deemed  unfit,) 
namely,  the  function  of  voting  or  electing 
certain  persons  to   fill  the  higher  offices, 
or  in  other  words,  to  exercise  more  respon- 
sible functions,  than  those  of  a  voter  or 
elector.     The  system  of  the  higher  offices       , 
of  a  State,  being  a  body  of  functionaries      | 
appointed  for  the  welfare  of  a  particular 
portion  or  division  of  the  whole   people, 
and  having  the  entire   control    over   the 
internal  and  domestic    economy  of   that 
portion  or  State,  constitutes  a  perpetual 
corporation,   with    a  peculiar   interest,    a 
peculiar  prejudice,  and  a  peculiar  pride. 
This    power,    or    system    of    powers    in 
each  State,  represents  interests  often  ad- 
verse, and  even  hostile  to  those  of  other 
States ;    it  is,  therefore,   absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  in  the  general  system  of  the 
government  these  State  interests  and  rights 
should  receive  a  full  and  powerful  repre- 
sentation, lest  in  course  of  time  they  should 
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be  neglected  and  forgotten;  and,  exaspe- 
rated by  contempt,  should  draw  off  the 
masses  from  their  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole.     It  need  not,  therefore 
excite  our  surprise,  if   we   hear    senators 
defending  with  vehemence  the  institutions 
of  the  States  of  whose  politics  and  cus- 
toms they  are  the  representatives.     While 
these    polities  and    customs    exist  in    a 
State,    the  senator  is   bound    by    every 
law    of  honor   and  of   duty   to    defend 
them    against    aggression.      And,    how- 
ever much  he  may  lament  their  existence, 
he  must  not  allow  them  to  be  interfered 
with,  by  strangers,  or  even  vilified  without 
defense.     Nor  is  the  senator  less  bound  by 
virtue  of  his  office  to  prevent  inequitable  ap- 
propriations of  the  public  means.     Should 
it  appear  to  him,  that  an  unjust  preference 
had  been  given  to  the  citizens,  or  to  the 
government  of  one  State  over  another,  or 
to  one  section  of  country  over  another,  it 
is  his  peculiar  duty  to  prevent  such  unjust 
appropriations,  in  as  much  as  he  repre- 
sents a  body  to  whose  care  the  dignity 
and  property  of  his  State  had  been  en- 
trusted.    But,  while  the  senator  must  be 
continually  on  the  watch  for  the  interests 
and  the  dignity  of  his  State,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he    should  apply   to    every 
measure  which  he  thinks  unjust,  the  test  of 
unconstitutionaHty.  Many  measures  may  be 
be  unjust,  and  yet  constitutional.     It  may 
be  unjust  to   forbid   the  introduction   of 
slavery  into  a  new  territory,    and  it   may 
be  at  the  same  time  constitutional.     The 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi  river  may 
be  a  great  hardship  to  the  Eastern  States, 
but  the  Eastern  States  will  never  oppose 
such  improvements,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  unconstitutional.     Southern  sena- 
tors   may   oppose    the   appropriation    of 
money  for  the  protection  of  maritime  com- 
merce, by  ships  of  war,  and  naval  expedi- 
tions ;  they  may  even  oppose  the  opening 
of  national  harbors  for  a  commerce  and 
revenue   upon    the  Northern   lakes,   but 
they  are  not  obliged  to  account   for  this 
opposition  by   a  constructive  unconstitu- 
tionality set  up  against  these  measures. 

III. 
Political  Economy. 

The  occupations  of  a  civilized  people, 
divide  very  naturally  into  several  kinds, 
represented  in  the  primeval  States  of  the 


Old  World,  by  as  many  political  castes  or 
orders.  Although  the  division  of  a  peo- 
ple by  castes,  is  no  longer  tolerated,  and 
an  individual  my  occupy  successively  and 
without  disgrace,  all  stations  in  society, 
still  the  occupations  themselves  remain  as 
they  were  founded  by  nature.  They  have 
each  their  peculiar  genius  and  necessities, 
and  it  rarely,  if  ever  happens,  that  the 
same  person  excels,  or  is  successful  in  all. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  occupa- 
tion is  that  of  instructors  and  schoolmas- 
ters, of  every  rank  and  degree,  from  the 
good  dame  who  teaches  children  the  A, 
B,  C,  to  the  great  savan  who  developes 
the  mysteries  of  life,  and  the  harmony  of 
the  heavenly  spheres.  The  importance  of 
this  order  of  persons  to  the  State  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon.  They  are  not  the  least 
influential  body  in  the  present  condition  of 
society.  They  include  also,  philosophers 
and  metaphysicians. 

The  next  who  attract  our  attention  are 
those  who  cultivate  and  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings,  including  all 
that  are  employed  in  the  offices  of  worship 
and  religious  instruction.  These  include 
also,  professed  poets,  and  inventors  of  fic- 
tion, and  all  whose  occupation  is  to  affiect 
the  moral  nature  through  the  imaginative 
faculty.  The  highest  enthusiasm  of  reli- 
gion indulges  in  the  poetical  form,  and  the 
teachings  of  religion  are  oftener  conveyed 
by  figures,  symbols,  and  parables,  than  by 
direct  proof ;  so  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  place  the  occupation  of  priest,  clergy- 
man, and  man  of  letters,  under  one  head  ; 
and  in  the  greatest  examples  they  are 
united  in  one  ;  the  literature  of  some  na- 
tions, that  of  the  Hebrews  foi-  instance,  is 
exclusively  religious.  Artists  are  also  of 
this  order ;  and  in  the  political  system  of 
Egypt,  we  find  the  priests,  artists,  poets, 
and  architects,  included  in  one  caste,  called 
the  Sacred  Order. 

Next  in  order  we  notice  the  artisans, 
mechanics,  and  men  of  business,  (who  are 
also  the  most  numerous,  in  the  present 
system  of  society,)  including  all  who  prac- 
tice any  art  or  handicraft  for  the  physical 
comforts  of  man.  This  order  includes  man- 
ufacturers, seamen,  agriculturists,  gar- 
deners, inventors,  bankers,  tradesmen,  mer- 
chants, negotiators,  agents,  and  those  who 
are  devoted  wholly  to  the  care  or  owner- 
ship of  any  species  of  property,  or  to  con- 
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struction  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  under  this 
division  it  is  also  necessary  to  include  states- 
men and  those  who  manage  affairs  of 
public  economy.  Statesmen,  as  affairs  now 
are,  seem  to  be  merely  the  great  business 
men  of  the  country,  who  assist  or  who 
impair  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
commerce. 

The  fourth  class  of  occupations  is  that 
of  military  and  police,  and  all  that  is  con- 
cerned in  the  private  and  public  defense, 
whether  of  life  or  property.  The  courts 
of  law,  with  all  that  belongs  to  them,  fall 
under  this  head,  as  well  as  the  army, 
navy,  and  all  those  dangerous  services, 
which  require  the  arts  of  defense,  offense 
and  inquisition.  At  the  head  of  those 
stand  the  greater  offices  of  the  land  and 
of  the  military  state. 

Last  in  order  we  have  domestic  offices 
of  every  kind,  from  the  service  of  the 
kitchen,  to  the  offices  of  the  public  health, 
or  command  of  a  royal  household.  Those 
whose  example  governs  the  manners, 
customs,  and  fashions,  of  society,  and  who 
exercise  a  merely  social  influence,  stand 
first  in  this  rank. 

Although,  in  the  general  idea  of  human 
nature,  every  human  being  is  regarded  as 
containing  all  the  knowledge  and  capacity 
for  the  exercise  of  every  occupation  of 
every  order,  yet,  in  practice  it  happens 
that  individuals  are  engaged  permanently 
or  for  the  time,  in  but  one  occupation,  as 
of  science,  worship,  business,  police,  or 
social  duty.  The  castes  always  exist; 
though  their  members  are  continually 
changing. 

Though  it  might  be  justly  regarded  as  an 
injurious  and  impossible  attempt  to  class 
men  by  their  occupations,  every  man  being 
capable  in  his  nature,  unless  his  mind  be 
abortive  or  deformed,  of  exercising  all 
the  occupations,  yet,  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  regard  these  occupations  themselves 
as  fixed,  and  as  having  each  a  certain 
character  and  value  when  compared  with 
others.  The  most  intense  admirer  of  equality 
prefers  the  occupation  of  a  sage,  in  whom 
the  philosopher  and  the  poet  are  combined, 
or  that  of  a  hero  who  unites  the  warrior 
with  the  patriot  in  himself ;  or  that  of  the 
statesman  who  sees  his  own  in  his 
country's  prosperity ;  to  that  of  a  sutler 
or  fisherman.  The  man  indeed  is  neither 
statesman,  sutler,  or  fisherman  ;  his  occu- 


pation is  accidental,  and  he  may  leave  it 
to-morrow ;  all  that  we  ask  of  the  man,  is 
that  he  shall  not  engage  in  a  business  for 
which  he  is  incompetent,  or  remain  in  any 
occupation  too  great  or  too  heavy  for  his 
abilities.  The  opinion  of  castes  and  ranks, 
by  which  a  person  is  confounded  with  his 
occupation ;  and  by  that  treatment  de- 
graded into  a  machine,  to  the  total  sacri- 
fice of  his  liberty,  is  not  to  be  tolerated, 
even  in  idea ;  and  it  is  certainly  better 
that  men  should  exercise  several  trades,  as 
is  commonly  done  in  New  England,  than 
lose  their  liberty  by  an  hereditary  devotion 
to  one.  It  is  necessary  to  the  free  and 
manly  character,  that  it  should  have  tasted 
several  kinds  of  life  ;  enough  at  least  to 
know  their  pains  and  their  pleasures,  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages  ;  and  if  we 
meet  with  a  man  who  has  experience  in 
agricultural,  mechanical,  and  commercial 
affairs,  we  are  apt  to  value  him  above  one 
who  knows  only  one  of  these.  It  is  this 
versatility  of  intellect  that  distinguishes  a 
free  from  a  stupid  and  slavish  people  ;  and 
in  this  Americans  take  the  greatest  pride. 

After  enumerating  all  the  occupations, 
and  observing:  in  what  forms  human  in- 
dustry  is  obliged  to  develope  itself,  and 
after  admitting  that  a  complete  and  per- 
fect man,  or  family  of  men,  would  be  mas- 
ters of  all  occupations  and  conditions,  at 
least  in  their  principles,  our  natural  pride 
leads  us  a  step  further,  and  we  say,  that 
NATIONS  also,  should  be  complete  and  per- 
fect, and  should  take  care  to  have  all  the 
occupations  well  and  ably  exercised  by 
their  own  citizens.  A  nation  should  scorn 
to  become  a  mere  herd  of  shepherds,  or 
tribe  of  artisans  ;  it  should  not  narrow  its 
ability  to  the  exercise  of  any  one  art,  trade 
or  business,  but  should  fill  out  the  circle 
of  industry  and  make  itself  the  complete 
and  perfect  representative  of  humanity. 
Its  ambition  should  be  broad  and  liberal. 
It  should  desire  that  all  its  energies  attain 
a  full  development. 

In  all  civiHzed  nations,  the  occupation 
of  a  learned  man,  or  teacher,  has  been 
held  superior  in  importance  and  reputation 
to  all  others.  For,  of  this  order  of  occu- 
pations, the  lowest  grade  is  more  reputa- 
ble than  the  lowest  of  any  other,  as  the 
dame  schoolmistress  is  a  person  of  more 
trust  than  the  ordinary  domestic,  or  than 
any  other  in  the  inferior  occupations  of 
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life.  So,  also,  the  complete  savan,  such 
for  example  as  we  have  in  modern  times 
in  the  person  of  a  Humboldt,  or  a  Cuvier, 
is^of  the  first  repute  ;  not  excelled  in  his 
occupation — which  is  that  recommended 
by  Lord  Bacon  as  the  best  a  wise  man 
can  engage  in — by  any,  however  eminent, 
of  the  other  orders.  The  contempt  that 
falls  upon  such  teachers  as  remain  in  the 
vulgar  routine  of  schooling  and  flogging, 
is  itself  a  proof  of  the  superior  import- 
ance of  the  teacher's  office  ;  the  mass  of 
men  regard  it  with  a  mysterious  respect, 
and  despise  the  tutor  by  comparison  with 
his  business. 

We  run  little  risk  of  contradiction  in 
saying,  that  this  caste  of  occupations  are 
by  far  the  most  important  and  valuable 
that  can  employ  a  reasonable  being  ;  and 
that  a  citizen  who  feels  a  proper  pride  and 
enthusiasm  for  his  nation,  will  protect  and 
favor,  in  every  way,  the  office  of  the  teach- 
er and  the  man  of  science. 

The  most  important  office,  in  the  king- 
doms and  republics  of  the  Old  World  is 
that  of  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  most  perfect  instrument  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  progress  is  the  system  of 
schools.  Our  State  governments  are  in- 
complete, while  they  remain  without  a 
beaureau  of  education ;  the  commission  to 
be  chosen  out  of  the  best  men  of  the  State, 
and  commanded  by  the  people  to  observe 
such  care  in  erecting  a  system  of  educa- 
tion for  their  children,  as  if  the  fate  of 
the  Republic  depended  chiefly  upon  their 
wisdom  and  integrity. 

The  creative,  conservative,  and  beneficent 
energy  of  a  popular  State,  discovers  itself 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  education  of 
youth.  By  schools  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try are  bound  together  and  nationalized. 
As  a  part  of  our  polity  for  the  fusing  to- 
gether and  organizing  of  the  incongenial 
elements  of  our  society,  schools  are  evi- 
dently the  mosteff'ectual.  But  creation  is 
not  the  sole  function  of  a  beneficent  pow- 
er ;  protection  and  conservation  to  all  in- 
terests, to  life  and  liberty,  to  health,  and 
to  free  opinion,  to  industry  and  genius,  is 
equally  a  fundamental  duty  of  govern- 
ment; more  especially  in  a  government 
like  ours,  conducted  under  the  eye  and 
influence  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
subject  to  their  approval  or  condemnation. 
"  A  political  society  is  a  moral  person," 


with  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  freedom 
and  wisdom.  Self-preservation  is  its  first 
law,  and  to  sustain  and  protect  itself  a 
first  necessity.  The  whole  system  of  a 
free  government  is  founded  on  the  neces- 
sity of  protection  and  self  sustentation.  It 
is  therefore  the  obvious  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  to  favor  the  education  of 
youth,  but  to  protect  them  from  corrupt- 
ing influences ;  for  if  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  well  educated,  and  converted  into 
good  citizens,  it  is  also  necessary  to  protect 
them  against  evil  education,  and  against 
such  influences  as  will  make  them  bad  or 
discontented  citizens.  The  purpose  of 
education  being  to  render  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  if  we  may  so  speak,  free  and  com- 
plete within  itself,  producing  all  knowl- 
edge and  inventions  within  itself,  and  re- 
lying upon  itself  for  direction  and  guide- 
ance  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  of  the 
works  of  human  and  inspired  intelligence. 
A  people  to  whom  the  occupations  of  the 
scholar  and  of  the  savan  are  a  mystery 
and  a  wonder,  or  which  does  not  produce 
within  itself  both  scholars  and  men  of 
science,  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose 
as  asses  are.  Such  a  half-educated  peo- 
ple endued  with  a  natural,  unfed  desire  of 
knowledge,  may  be  so  inveigled  and  rob- 
bed of  their  common  sense,  by  ingenious 
foreigners,  that  they  will  surrender  up  their 
very  purses  and  business  to  foreigners,  un- 
der the  persuasion  of  a  mere  theory. 

The  people  being  in  the  strictest  sense, 
a  moral  person — seeing  that  from  them 
emanates  the  constitution  of  the  State — 
which  is  a  formal  expression  of  universal 
justice,  as  they  understand  it,  and  which 
is  one  in  essence  with  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  law  of  conscience,  have  rightfully 
invested  their  government  with  a  two-fold 
power,  namely  that  of  protection,  and 
that  of  beneficent  aid  and  creation.  They 
provide  in  their  laws,  not  only  for  conser- 
vation of  the  existing  order  of  things, 
against  which  it  is  treasonable  to  conspire, 
but  for  the  good  of  future  generations,  by 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  con- 
struction of  harbors,  roads,  and  public 
works.  Setting  aside  all  controversy  about 
the  powers  of  the  general  government,  in 
regard  to  works  of  internal  improvement, 
neither  the  right  or  duty  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments to  provide  such  works,  or  that 
of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  to  erect  build- 
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ings,  and  make  roads  for  public  purposes, 
lias  ever  been  contested.  Government 
is  really  invested  with  a  prospective  and 
creative  as  well  as  a  protective  and  con- 
servative power. 

Could  it  be  shown,  for  example,  that 
in  time  of  war  certain  persons  maintained 
an  encouraging  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  or  that  in  time  of  peace  certain 
persons  were  engaged  in  exciting  revolt, 
the  protective  and  conservative  power  may 
be  employed  to  stop  them.  Or  could  it 
be  shown  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  State 
were  about  to  establish  a  hierarchy,  and 
abolish  the  republican  forms,  the  conser- 
vative power  of  the  higher  government 
may  forbid  them.  In  all  its  functions  the 
State  represents  the  moral  person,  exclud- 
ing all  that  is  individual  or  partial,  when 
it  looks  toward  the  citizen,  and  admitting 
all  that  is  individual  and  partial  when  it 
looks  towards  other  nations. 

The  first  exercise  of  the  beneficent 
powers  of  government,  which  we  consid- 
ered, was  in  the  establishment  of  schools, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  and  continuing 
the  Republic,  by  the  effects  of  education. 
The  second  looks  toward  religious  mat- 
ters, and  toward  literature  and  the 
arts. 

In  these  two  particulars,  namely,  in 
maintaining  the  right  of  opinion,  against 
persecution  for  conscience  sake,  and  the 
liberty  of  person  against  unjust  wars,  and 
private  or  public  violences,  under  what- 
ever name  or  authority,  our  own  govern- 
ments are  distinguished  from  all  others  : — 
and  because  the  grounds  of  our  own  Con- 
stitution cannot  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  con- 
science, our  State  as  a  moral  person,  ex- 
tends the  same  rights  to  other  nations, 
acknowledged  free,  that  it  does  to  its  own 
citizens  acknowledged  free.  In  these 
instances  the  protective  and  conservative 
powers  appear  in  their  perfection.  The 
occupations  of  the  priest,  the  clergyman, 
the  minister,  the  missionary,  those  of  crit- 
ics, authors,  and  editors, — in  a  word,  of  all 
who  engage  in  works  that  rest  for  their 
value  upon  the  public  taste,  belief  and 
sentiment,  are  protected  with  a  sacred 
care.     In  these  occupations  men  are  ab- 


solutely free.  Looking  inward  upon  itself 
the  nation  observes  a  cold  and  rigid  im- 
partiality toward  those  of  its  citizens  who 
engage  in  occupations  of  this  caste.  But 
of  other  nations  it  indulges  a  patriotic 
jealousy.  It  desires  that  its  religious 
teachers,  its  artists,  authors,  and  editors, 
should  be  its  own  citizens  ;  that  public 
opinion  should  be  created  at  home ;  that 
its  public  buildings,  its  paintings  and 
statues,  its  literature  should  be  of  native 
growth,  an  offspring  of  native  sense  and 
genius.  This  is  its  beneficent  desire  ;  and 
as  far  as  government  may  justly  extend 
its  protection,  that  desire  will  extend  it. 
The  occupations  of  taste  and  opinion,  rest- 
ing necessarily  on  prejudice,  will  be  assi- 
duously guarded  and  protected  by  any 
State  not  sunk  in  ignorance  or  selfishness. 
Passing  by  for  the  moment  the  con- 
sideration of  that  protective  and  beneficent 
influence  which  the  State  is  required  to 
use  over  the  occupations  of  industry,  in 
the  field,  the  workshop,  the  office,  and 
the  store  ;  an  influence  so  important  that 
governments  receive  one  half  their  power 
and  character  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
exerted  ;  let  us  look  at  its  operation  in  af- 
fairs of  military  and  police.  And  here  the 
very  first  feature  of  a  free  government,  that 
strikes  us,  is  that  it  employs  the  arms,  the 
courage,  and  the  skill  of  its  own  citizens 
in  its  own  defense.  Those  who  do  not 
understand  the  moral  nature  of  a  govern- 
ment, or  who  affect  a  philosophical  ac- 
curacy of  opinion,  will  perhaps  assure  us 
that  we  ought  to  defend  our  country  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  if  Hessian  mer- 
cenaries can  be  had  for  less  wages  than 
free  citizens,  we  should  employ  them  in 
preference.  But  here  the  protective,  which 
is  one  with  the  patriotical  sentiment,  saves 
us  the  labor  and  evil  chances  of  an  anti- 
free  trade  argument ;  we  are  not  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  an  argument ;  history 
and  the  national  prejudice  has  set  us  right 
upon  that  point ;  and  the  time  must  come 
when  the  protection  of  native  labor  and 
industry,  from  patriotic  motives,  will  seem 
as  essential  to  a  patriotic  policy  as  the  em- 
ployment of  the  arms  and  courage  of  our 
own  citizens. 
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By  the  kindness  of  the  publishers  of 
that  valuable  and  widely-read  paper,  "The 
Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil,"  which 
has  done  so  much  toward  diffusing  right 
information  and  just  opinion,  on  subjects 
of  public  economy  during  the  past  year, 
we  have  been  favored  with  proof-sheets  in 
advance,  of  an  article  entitled,  '*  Hear  both 
sides,"  from  the  pen  of  Henry  C.  Carey, 
Esq.,  one  of  our  own  contributors,  and 
whose  work,  entitled  "  Past,  Present,  and 
Future,"  seems  destined  to  become  the 
text- book  of  conservative  and  patriotic 
economists.  Our  readers  will  remember 
an  able  article  published  in  our  number 
for  January,  1849,  on  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land and  its  results,  from  the  same  power- 
ful pen.  The  following  bears  more  direct- 
ly upon  our  own  affairs.  We  give  the 
matter  of  the  article  by  abstract  or  by 
quotation. 

The  occasion  of  the  essay  was  an  ex- 
amination of  the  question,  whether  the 
farmer  and  planter  are  to  be  protected  or 
not,  in  their  efforts  to  draw  the  loom  and 
the  anvil  nearer  to  themselves  ;  or  whether, 
as  the  Union  newspaper,  and  the  so-called 
free-trade  legislators  contend,  they  should 
not  be  protected,  but  for  the  sake  of  "  an 
augmented  trade,"  should  go  without  pro- 
tection. 

The  general  effort  of  the  free-trade 
theorist  has  been  to  prove  that  low  tariffs 
cause  a  greater  consumption  of  foreign 
goods,  by  affording  an  outlet  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  farms  and  plantations,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  foreign  manufactured  articles. 

They  argue  strenuously  for  freedom  of 
trade  in  the  abstract,  as  a  thing  so  excel- 
lent in  itself,  that  everything  else  should 
be  sacrificed  to  it.  Just  as  some  enthusiasts 
argue  for  the  abolition  of  all  laws,  because 
all  laws  work  some  injury  to  innocent  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  Carey,  in  his  large  work,  as  well  as 
in  his  periodical  essays,  adopts  a  line  of 
argument  quite  different  from  any  that  we 
have  seen  in  any  other  writers. 

The  principle  of  economy  which  he  lays 


down  is,  that  of  the  agriculturalists,  that 
as  for  the  increase  of  the  riches  of  a  farm, 
the  products  of  the  soil  should  be  consumed 
upon  the  soil,  so  also  the  products  of 
mines,  and  plantations,  should  be  worked 
up  and  consumed  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  place  of  their  production. 

We  venture  to  say,  that  any  man  of 
business,  or  any  person  who  has  a  prac- 
ticle  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  pro- 
duction will  acquiese  in  the  principle  at 
first  hearing  of  it. 

The  arguments  of  the  anti-protectionists, 
on  the  contrary,  are  derived  from  certain 
abstract  propositions,  such  as  the  injustice 
of  taxing  one  class  of  the  community  for 
the  benefit  of  another  ;  which  are  indeed 
true  in  the  abstract,  but  have  no  bearing 
on  the  question  ;  the  protectionists  holding 
the  same  opinions  about  justice  and  injus- 
tice that  other  men  do,  but  insisting  that 
the  nation  must  defend  itself  against  the 
efforts  of  foreigners  to  draw  away  its 
business  and  suppress  its  industry. 

To  this  the  reply  is,  true  it  is,  the 
farmer  is  made  to  pay  a  little  more,  for  the 
time,  by  a  tariff,  for  foreign  luxuries  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time  he  is  enabled  to  produce 
more,  and  his  products  command  a  better 
price. 

And  here  begins  the  argument  of  the 
article  which  we  are  now  reviewing. 

The  writer  for  the  Union  newspaper, 
June,  1849,  advanced  that  the  free-irade 
principles  of  the  Revenue  Bill  of  184G  are 
fully  vindicated,  by  the  fact,  *'  that  the 
export  of  breadstuffs  still  continues,  and 
that  the  demand  for  cotton  is  sustained  at 
an  advanced  price,  and  in  the  face  of  large 
supplies."  "  While  the  market  for  our 
agricultural  productions  abroad  has  been 
extended  without  producing  commercial 
embarrassment,  by  the  reception  of  foreign 
goods,  on  liberal  terms,  in  payment,  the 
great  consuming  interests  of  the  country 
have  been  enabled  to  become  better  cus- 
tomers to  the  manufacturers." 

We  cannot  but  pause  here  and  invite 
the  readers  attention  to  the  language  of 
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the  Union  above  given.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  great  consuming  interests,  that  is 
to  say,  the  skin  and  stomach  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country,  are 
enabled  to  buy  more  from  our  Northern 
manufacturers,  in  consequence  of  a  tariff 
which  has  let  in  foreign  competitors  on 
liberal  terms.  It  appears,  too,  that  our 
free  trade  gentlemen  have  the  interests  of 
the  Northern  manufacturers  greatly  at 
heart ;  a  disposition  to  be  acknowledged 
in  them,  with  every  courtesy. 

But  to  return.  The  correspondent 
adds,  that  the  revenue  under  these  low 
duties,  has  increased  some  16,000,000 ; 
that  an  ^'unfavorable  balance  of  trade," 
has  been  *'  prevented  by  an  increased  ex- 
port," that  is  to  say,  we  have  paid  in  cot- 
ton and  breadstuiFs,  instead  of  cash ;  he 
then  adds  that  the  generally  firm  and 
comfortable  state  of  things  has  enabled 
*'  our  manufacturers  to  enlarge  their  es- 
tablishments, and  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions ;"  more  cotton  having  been  pur- 
chased by  them  in  proportion  under  the 
present,  than  under  the  last  tariff.  In- 
crease under  the  tariff  of  '42,  154,747 
bales  in  four  years ;  under  the  present 
tariff,  130,000  in  three  years. 

This  estimate,  he  continues,  omits 
75,000  for  the  last,  and  100,000  for  the 
present  year,  consumed  by  Southern  man- 
ufacturers. He  then  adds,  that  when 
manufactures  are  high,  the  consumption 
is  limited,  and  the  owners  of  capital  and 
machinery,  (the  larger  operators)  reap 
the  benefit,  and  vice  versa.  The  corres- 
pondent of  the  Union  is  evidently  the 
same  who  prepares  free  trade  commercial 
articles  for  the  Democratic  Review ;  in 
answering  the  Union,  therefore,the  Demo- 
cratic Review  is  also  answered. 

He  furnishes  a  table  of  cotton  statistics, 
showing  the  regular  increase  of  consump- 
tion, the  largest  being  in  1848,  103,805 
bales ;  and  the  smallest  increase  20,000 
bales  in  ten  months,  ending  June  '49, 
which  shows  a  frightful  falling  ofi*,  by  no 
means  noticed  by  the  Union. 

Let  us  use  the  statistics  given.  From 
'42  to  '45  inclusive,  there  was  a  regular 
increase  ;  that  of  '45  being  42,262.  From 
'45  to  '47  inclusive,  a  regular  falling  off, 
that  of  '47  being  only  5,000 !  Then  fol- 
lows a  sudden  and  enormous  increase  in 
'48,  of  103,805,  and  a  great  falling  off 
again  this  present  year. 


Again,  he  says  that  the  exports  of  cot- 
ton goods  from  New  England  were  fifty 
millions  yards,  re-exports  of  foreign,  ten 
millions.  Southern  and  Western  consump- 
tion of  Eastern  manufactured  goods, 
535,200,000  yards.  Again,  7  millions  of 
foreign  cotton  goods  were  introduced  for 
home  consumption,  and  the  estimated  120 
milHons  of  Southern  and  Western  manu- 
factures, had  to  contend  against  these,  and 
against  the  entire  Eastern  production. 

The  article  closes  by  stating  that  the 
selling  of  large  quantities  of  goods  at  low 
prices  is  advantageous  to  the  operatives, 
and  that  small  quantities  at  high  prices 
favor  the  capitahsts ;  an  assertion  to  which 
we  can  only  give  a  fiat  denial,  it  being  a 
notorious  fact  that  low  prices  entail  the 
necessity  of  low  wages,  large  capitals,  and 
immense  sales,  all  of  which  conditions  are 
those  of  the  English  manufactories,  and 
work  a  hopeless  and  disastrous  state  of 
things  for  the  operatives.  High  prices 
and  moderate  sales  enable  small  capitalists 
to  engage  ;  and  vice  versa. 

The  same  correspondent  of  the  Union 
and  writer  for  the  Democratic,  states  that 
the  demand  for  cotton  is  *'  maintained  at 
an  advanced  price,  and  in  the  face  of  large 
supplies."  To  this  Mr.  Carey  replies, 
that  the  destructive  frosts  and  freshets  of 
the  present  year  have  diminished  the  pro- 
spective crop,  perhaps  one  third,  and  the 
price  has  consequently  risen  a  little. 
That  the  planter  has  hardly  received  five 
cents  the  pound,  average,  the  past  season ; 
and  that  consequently  a  great  rise  is  de- 
manded to  cover  his  losses  from  the  past 
sales,  which  have  not  covered  the  costs  of 
production.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
reduction  of  freights,  almost  two  thirds, 
within  a  few  months,  a  reduction  facihta- 
ting  exportation,  and  of  course  sending 
more  cotton  abroad,  and  raising  the  price. 
A  barrel  of  flour  can  now  be  carried  to 
Liverpool  for  25  cents,  and  the  price  is 
still  falling. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  article  to  a  summary  of 
Mr.  Carey's  argument. 

The  policy  of  free  trade  has  driven  the 
South  into  excessive  production  of  cotton, 
which  has  made  prices  unremunerative. 

The  planters  are  seeking  to  substitute 
sugar  in  its  place,  and  the  sugar  planters 
need  protection  more  than  the  manufac- 
turers. 
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The  same  policy  has  shut  up  furnaces 
and  mills  in  all  parts  of  New  England,  and 
driven  capital  into  the  building  of  ships ; 
and  now  low  freights,  and  low  prices  gener- 
ally make  all  equally  unprofitable. 

The  total  earnings  of  shipping,  notwith- 
standing the  great  increase,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia accident,  are  less  than  for  many 
years  past. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  South  is  only  a 
little  larger  than  in  1840,  notwithstanding 
the  great  increase  of  Southern  population ; 
the  money  product  of  the  entire  crop  is  far 
less  than  in  that  year. 

Had  the  South  adopted  the  true  eco- 
nomical policy  of  bringing  the  plough,  the 
loom  and  the  anvil  side  by  side,  of  caus- 
ing the  products  of  the  soil  to  he  wrought 
up  and  consumed  upon  the  soil,  the  home 
consumption  would  have  been  double  of 
what  it  is,  and  the  vast  increase  of  popula- 
tion would  have  had  an  equal  increase  of 
wealth. 

If  200,000  more  bales  of  cotton  are  now 
consumed  at  home,  and  with  a  small  pro- 
spective crop,  the  price  of  cotton  ought, 
under  a  just  protection,  to  have  risen 
enormously  ;  but  the  rise  is  at  present 
very  trifling,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
conspired  to  produce  a  rise. 

Of  sixteen  rolling  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  railroad  iron,  only  four  are  now 
busy,  and  these  to  complete  orders  given 
before  the  tariff  of  1846  came  into  opera- 
tion. A  great  many  furnaces  and  factories 
in  the  North  are  stopped. 

Among  the  smaller  manufacturers  a 
great  depression  exists,  in  consequence  of 
inability  among  the  mass  of  population  to 
consume  the  usual  amount ;  low  wages, 
low  interests,  low  prices,  capital  and  labor 
alike  unemployed,  is  the  present  condition 
of  thinofs. 

Our  exports  to  a  large  extent  are  stocks ! 
evidences  of  debt,  to  the  amount  of  nine 
millions  or  more  ! 

Cloth  and  iron  we  are  importing  in  large 
quantities  ;  the  food  and  products  of  other 
agricultural  countries,  wrought  up  on 
other  soils,  and  paid  for  in  evidences  of 
debt! 

The  people  idle,  and  foreign  paupers 
and  laborers  working  for  us. 

Farmers  and  workmen  out  of  employ- 
ment, go  to  the  West,  to  raise  more  food ; 
and  capital  goes  into  railroads  to  bring  it 


to  us,  and  still  further  depress   our  far- 
mers. 

The  free  trade  principles  of  the  compro- 
mise bill  "  vindicated"  by  the  crash  of 
1841-2,  again  being  "vindicated"  by  a 
similar  state  of  things  coming  fast  upon  us. 

"  The  great  difficulty  with  most  of  these 
professional  political  economists  is,  that  they 
have  no  practical  knowledge.  They  have 
studied  so  many  politico-economical  books,  that 
they  have  by  slow  degrees  arrived  at  the  point 
at  which  all  men  of  real  "  common  sense"  be- 
gin, i.  e.  that  all  trade  ought  to  be  free.  The 
latter  see,  however,  that  the  great  and  import- 
ant trade  is  between  man  and  his  neighbor 
man,  and  that  the  small  trade  is  that  between 
far  distant  men.  They  see  that  everywhere 
men  desire  to  have  blacksmiths  and  shoe- 
makers, cotton  and  woolen-cloth  makers,  and 
iron  makers,  in  their  neighborhood,  and  that 
the  more  nearly  they  can  be  brought  to  them 
the  greater  is  the  facility  of  obtaining  shoes  for 
horses  and  men,  and  cloth  and  iron.  They  see 
this  desire  developing  itself  on  all  occasions  in 
a  constant  effort  to  bring  the  loom  and  the 
anvil  to  the  side  of  the  plough,  and  they  see 
almost  perpetual  ruin  following  the  effort,  be- 
cause of  changes  of  policy  abroad,  that  could 
not  have  been  anticipated,  still  less  guarded 
against.  Seeing  all  this,  they  have  arrived  at 
the  conciusion  that  there  must  exist  disturbing 
causes  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  universal  freedom,  but  that  it  may 
be  obtained  through  the  means  of  effectual  pro- 
tection to  the  great  and  really  important  trade 
between  men  and  their  neighbor  men;  and  they 
are  confirmed  in  that  belief  by  the  fact  that 
those  manufacturers  which  have  most  required 
protection  are  now  those  which  least  require 
it.  They  see  that  in  the  desire  for  freeing  the 
country  from  the  colonial  system  which  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  manufactures,  may 
be  found  the  most  important  of  the  causes  of 
our  Revolution,  and  that  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  the  most  eminent  men — our  Wash- 
ingtons  and  Jeffersons,  and  Jacksons — have 
seen  and  felt  the  necessity  for  *  bringing  the 
manufacturer  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of 
the  agriculturist.'  '  In  place  of  feeding  the 
paupers  of  Europe,'  said  President  Jackson, 
'  let  us  feed  our  own,'  —  yet  he  was  fully 
aware  that  under  natural  circumstances  free- 
dom of  trade  among  all  men,  the  near  and  the 
distant,  would  be  the  most  profitable  of  all. 
He,  however,  had  practical  knowledge,  of 
which  these  men  are  totally  destitute.  They 
are  political  economists  to  the  point  of  repeat- 
ing, parrot- hke,  the  words  '  free-trade,'  but  be- 
yond that  their  knowledge  does  not  extend." — 
Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil. 

"Among  the  blunders  of  this  class  of  men 
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is  that  which  results  from  the  omission  of  all 
attention  to  that  most  important  element  in 
every  politico  economical  calculation,  called 
time.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  his  new 
tariff,  the  late  Secretary  set  himself  to  calcu- 
lating its  effects,  whereas  every  man  of  any 
practical  knowledge  knows  well  that  consider- 
able time  must  elapse  before  the  effects  of  any 
such  measure  begin  to  be  felt.  Prosperity 
does  not  come  or  go  with  the  passage  of  a  law, 
but  with  its  practical  operation.  The  passage 
of  the  tariff  of  1842  did  not  remedy  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  country  labored,  but 
it  enabled  men  to  construct  mills  and  furnaces, 
by  aid  of  which  a  state  of  prosperity  was  re- 
stored. The  man  who  is  driven  from  the 
mines  to  seek  the  West,  continues  for  a  year 
to  be  a  consumer  of  food  and  a  customer 
(though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  he  before  had 
been)  to  the  farmer,  but  in  the  second  year  he 
ceases  to  be  a  customer  and  begins  to  be  a  ri- 
val. The  hundred  thousand  people  that  have 
been  driven  to  the  West,  this  year  will  not  be 
felt  as  producers  until  next  year,  and  then — 
and  scarcely  till  then — it  will  be  that  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Union  Vv^ill  feel  the  evil  effects  of 
the  abolition  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  All  these 
things  are  obvious  to  men  of  plain  common 
sense,  but  they  have  studied  few  politico-eco- 
nomical books,  and  they  have  no  theories  to 
maintain  in  opposition  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  nation  for  a  hundred  years  past.  They 
feel  under  no  obligation  to  teach  their  neigh- 
bors that  they  have  been  talking  prose  all  their 
lives,  nor  to  lisp/?-ee  trade  without  understand- 
ino-  it,  as  do  so  many  of  the  great  men  of  our 
day. 

"  The  existing  tariff — the  great  measure  that 
was  to  emancipate  labor  and  capital  from  the 
grinding  oppression  of  1842 — the  measure  that 
was  to  raise  v/ages,  and  that  has  so  far  de- 
pressed them  that  laborers  find  increased  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  food,  fuel,  or  clothing — 
the  measure  that  was  to  raise  the  value  of 
capital,  and  that  has  so  far  depressed  it  that 
men  gladly  purchase  stocks  yielding  little  more 
than  five  per  cent.,  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  employing  capital  to  advantage  ;  that  great 
measure,"  we  say,  went  into  operation  nomi- 
nally in  December,  1846.     Practically,  it  was 


almost  altogether  inoperative.  The  great  rail- 
road speculation  of  Europe  had  produced  a 
vast  demand  for  laborers  and  for  iron,  and 
both  were  high  in  price.  Well-paid  laborers 
consumed  largely  of  food  and  cloth,  while  the 
potato-rot  produced  a  vast  demand  for  food  for 
Ireland,  and  thus  all  things  were  unnaturally 
high,  and  as  the  new  tariff  was  altogether  an 
ad  valorum  one,  it  followed  that  duties  were 
high,  and  sufficiently  protective.  The  railroad 
speculation  broke  down,  and  the  demand  for 
labor  ceased,  and  therewith  there  was  a  ces- 
sation of  the  demand  for  cloth  and  iron,  and 
the  makers  of  cloth  and  iron  were  forced  to 
work  at  diminished  wages,  and  the  prices  of 
cloth  and  iron  fell,  and  then  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  close  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  from  the 
first  of  December,  1846,  did  the  tariff  of  1846 
come  into  practical  operation."  —  Plough, 
Loom,  and  Anvil. 

So  far  our  author,  without  inquiry  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  statistics  given  by 
the  correspondent  of  the  Union.  We  re- 
serve for  a  succeedinsf  number  a  farther 
examination  of  the  article,  and  a  fuller  de- 
velopment of  our  author's  argument  to 
show  that  the  cotton  planters  have  been 
greatly  injured,  and  by  no  means  bene- 
fitted by  the  actions  of  low  tariffs. 

The  greatest  physical  prosperity  of  this 
country  will  have  been  attained,  when  the 
entire  wants  of  its  people  are  supplied  by 
their  own  industry.  When  in  every  State  or 
separate  region  of  the  Union,  there  shall 
be  manufactures  established  suitable  to 
that  region,  and  fully  equal  to  the  supply 
of  its  wants ;  and  when  the  joint  surplus 
products  of  all  shall  be  poured  through 
the  great  channels  of  commerce,  the  pro- 
jected Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  ports  of 
the  Atlantic,  toward  every  part  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the 
pursuit  of  that  system  of  policy  which 
was  established  by  the  Republican  party. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

At  the  bead  of  tide-water  on  Ga- 
vin Run,  a  considerable  creek  wbicb 
five  miles  lower  enters  one  of  the  finest 
of  our  southern  rivers,  stands  Ander- 
port. Besides  its  age,  many  considera- 
tions make  it  deserving  of  note.  Its  found- 
ers, less  restricted  in  means  than  most 
of  the  early  colonists,  erected  its  buildings 
in  a  manner  so  lavish  of  material,  and  so 
substantial  and  massive,  that  a  modern 
builder  would  call  them  proof  against  the 
wear  of  time.  The  town,  however,  has 
had  to  resist  a  destroyer  which  its  first 
settlers  did  not  anticipate,  nor  could  have 
guarded  against — that  ravager,  at  once  in- 
sidious and  ruthless — neglect. 

Tall  brick  houses  frown  grimly  upon 
jxrass-sfrown  streets,  which  were  laid  out 
for  the  leadinof  thoroug^hfares  of  an  enter- 
prising  and  populous  mart.  The  traveller, 
who  in  a  score  of  miles  has  not  passed 
half  that  number  of  habitations,  rubs  his 
eyes  to  find  himself  suddenly  in  what 
seems  the  heart  of  a  city.  Yet,  wearied 
as  he  is  with  the  wilderness  throuj-^h 
which  his  journey  has  led  him,  his  mind 
meets  little  relief  in  the  unlooked-for  ter- 
mination. Indeed,  nothing  in  the  sur- 
rounding prospect,  cheerless  though  it  be 
— not  the  hills  covered  with  hen-grass, 
that  ashen  garb  of  steriUty ;  nor  the 
scrubby  clusters  of  old  field  pines,  creep- 
ing upon  the  dispirited  husbandman;  nor 
the  wide,  unenclosed  forests,  plundered  of 
their  younger  growth  and  retaining  only 
the  huge  patriarchs,  which  may  defy  the 
axe,  but  are  sinking  helpless  beneath  the 
reiterated  strokes  of  the  elements ;  nor 
even  that  sluggish,  dismal  stream,  spread 
over  a  reedy  marsh,  and  bordered  by 
moors  of  broom-sedge  and  dense  thickets 
of  alder  and  brambles — not  all  together 
can  give  the  beholders  such  an  intense 
feeling  of  desolation,  as  that  gloomy  as- 
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semblage  of  almost  forsaken  dwellings. 
Abundant  signs  of  poverty  are  visible,  but 
they  are  not  found  in  the  usual  abodes  of 
rural  wretchedness,  tottering,  low-browed 
hovels.  All  is  brick — brick.  Man  seems 
here  to  have  put  forth  his  strength  at  the 
start,  and  done  his  best ;  but  at  the  same 
instant  that  we  perceive  this,  we  perceive 
also  that  his  labor  has  been  vanity. 

One  has  no  occasion  to  go  to  Tadmor, 
nor  to  Baalbek,  to  experience  the  painful 
pleasure  of  watching  how  desperately  the 
poor  relics  of  human  toil  and  skill  may 
stru2rQ:le  for  existence  with  an  eno-ulfinp- 
desert.  If  Anderport  present  the  scene 
less  grandly  than  the  ruined  cities  of  the 
East,  it  has  one  element  of  impressiveness 
which  they  lack.  Tliis  dingy  little  town, 
with  its  air  of  antiquity,  its  dilapidated 
roofs  and  crumbling  walls,  is  not  found 
in  the  Old  World,  where  sights  of  decay 
are  to  be  expected,  but  in  flourishing  vi- 
gorous, lusty  America.  There  is  some- 
thing striking,  too,  in  its  diminutive  size. 
We  cannot  come  upon  it  without  being  re- 
minded of  one  of  those  pitiable  dwarfs 
who  carr}^  the  heavy  weather-beaten  fea- 
tures of  full-grown  manhood  upon  the 
small  and  feeble  limbs  of  a  child. 

The  decline  of  Anderport  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  At  the  time  of  its  settle- 
ment, and  for  some  years  afterward,  Gavin 
Run  was  navigable  to  vessels  of  several 
hundred  tons  burden.  Now,  it  hardly  af- 
fords unobstructed  passage  at  low  tide  for 
the  fisherman's  skiff".  Concurrent  causes 
might  be  enumerated,  such  as  the  charac- 
ter of  the  population,  and  the  existence 
of  more  fortunate  rivals  ;  but  I  am  not 
writing  a  history.  The  intelligence  of 
those  who  gave  it  its  name,  is  vindicated 
by  the  statement  that  it  was  once  a  port ;. 
and  its  present  condition  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed, when  the  fact  is  added  that  it  is 
a  port  no  longer. 

Most  of  the  houses,  as  has  been  men-- 
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tioned,  line  the  streets,  and  are  constructed 
in  the  style  usual  in  cities.  There  are 
some,  however,  on  the  heights  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  which  have  much  more 
architectural  character.  These  formed  in 
fact  the  mansions  of  the  original  owners 
of  the  s  ittlement.  One  of  them,  which 
attracts  attention  by  its  white,  rough-cast 
front,  was  built  by  Wriothesly  Ander, 
from  whom  the  town  received  its  name. 
To  him  succeeded  Reginald  his  son,  a 
profligate  scamp,  who,  tradition  tells  us, 
had  the  credit  of  breakingr  the  heart  of  an 
amiable  wife.  Then  came  Edward,  and 
next  to  Edward,  who  died  without  issue, 
his  brother  Charles  James,  of  neither  of 
whom  is  anything  memorable  related. 
Anthony  followed,  whose  wife  died  a  year 
after  their  marriage,  leaving  an  infant  son 
Reginald. 

Anthony  Ander,  a  man  of  morose,  me- 
lancholy temperament,  took  little  interest 
in  the  growth  and  education  of  his  heir. 
The  child  grew  to  boyhood  with  no  soci- 
ety but  that  of  servants,  and  of  old  musty 
volumes  found  in  the  neglected  apartment 
which  had  sometimes  been  used  as  a  li- 
brary. In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  sent 
by  his  father,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
some  prejudice  against  the  English  uni- 
versities, to  one  of  the  European  continen- 
tal colleges.  Anthony  himself  was  short- 
ly after  taken  sick  in  London,  and  died 
there.  The  estate  went  into  the  hands  of 
executors,  and  Reginald  who  had  no  ties  of 
blood  nor  friendship  to  draw  him  to  An- 
derport, passed  five  full  years  at  the  college 
without  makinor  a  sino-le  visit  to  America. 
It  was  just  a  week  after  the  attainment  of 
his  majority  that  he  set  out  for  the  home 
from  which  he  had  so  long  been  estranged. 

The  people  at  Anderport,  who  had  look- 
ed forward  to  his  arrival  as  an  epoch, 
found  little  to  prepossess  them  in  his  first 
appearance.  He  was  below  the  ordinary 
stature,  ungraceful  in  person,  and  remark- 
able for  the  homeliness  of  his  features. 
Thin  locks  of  carroty  hair  dangled  over 
his  low  forehead  and  completed  the  ugli- 
ness of  an  exterior  which  was  not  relieved 
by  the  slightest  attention  to  neatness  of 
attire.  Nor  were  there  any  obvious  indi- 
cations of  intellect  to  redeem  so  much  that 
was  repulsive ;  indeed,  his  eye  had  a  va- 
cant, hazy  look,  which  many  characterized 
at  once  as  stolid  and  doltish. 


A  single  companion  attended  him  ;  an 
elderly  man,  quite  bald  but  for  the  scanty 
gray  locks  which  hung  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  yet  with  a  full  bright  eye,  and  a 
brow  unmarked  by  a  wrinkle.  Altogether, 
Mr.  Simon  Rennoe,  of  a  figure  compact 
and  rotund,  but  not  corpulent,  a  composed 
demeanor,  great  suavity  of  address,  and  a 
countenance  ever  wearinsf  a  beniirnant 
smile,  was  one  of  those  persons  who  ex- 
cite, in  all  with  whom  they  associate,  equal 
respect  and  confidence.  He  saw  in  his 
young  friend  much  more  than  was  visible 
to  others.  Under  a  cold  and  sluggish 
temperament,  he  knew  there  lurked  quali- 
ties which  rendered  their  possessor  capa- 
ble of  the  highest  things.  The  direction, 
however,  which  these  energetic  elements 
would  take  was  yet  uncertain.  Conse- 
quently, Mr.  Rennoe,  who  was  a  philoso- 
pher in  his  way,  regarded  Reginald  not 
only  with  affection,  but  with  a  deep  interest. 
This  friendship  was  not,  perhaps,  unac- 
companied by  a  degree  of  jealousy,  for 
Rennoe  was  certainly  anxious  to  prevent  the 
youth  from  forming  any  new  attachment. 
In  this  respect,  he  w^as  for  several  weeks 
completely  gratified.  The  society  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  polished, 
frank,  and  companionable  as  they  were, 
had  little  attraction  for  the  student ;  and 
with  his  reserve  and  bashfulness,  he  found 
still  less  to  please  him  in  the  ladies  whom 
he  met.  The  occasional  sarcasms  of  Ren- 
noe on  the  frivolous,  trifle-loving  sex,  were 
evidently  listened  to  without  displeasure. 
Sometimes  Reginald  expressed  his  own 
thoughts.  "  I  cannot  conceive,"  he  ob- 
served one  evening,  on  their  return  from 
a  visit,  **  how  it  is  that  man,  who  is  fitted 
to  entertain  such  lofty  aspirations,  can 
brin<r  himself  to  feel  attachment  for  a  crea- 
ture  whom  nature  has  made  incapable  of 
thinking." 

"  It  is  easily  accounted  for,"  returned 
Rennoe ;  "  such  men  as  we  saw  yonder 
are  well  fitted  to  be  governed  by  such  in- 
fluence." 

*'  True  !"  ejaculated  Reginald. 

"Whilst  those,"  Rennoe  continued, 
"  who  possess  great  faculties — who  are 
made  to  be  the  master-spirits  of  the  earth 
— who  seek  power,  not  merely  for  its  re- 
sults, but,  like  the  strong  man  using  his 
strength,  from  delight  in  the  effort" — 

The  student,  without  waiting  for  the 
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conclusion  of  the  sentence,  murmured,  half 
unconsciously,  '*  They  must  not  let  their 
minds  become  any  body  else's  property — 
the  man  who  knows  how  to  avoid  obeying 
may  soon  learn  the  way  to  rule." 

The  sentiment  uttered  was  not  exactly 
that  which  Rennoe  desired  to  provoke, 
yet  he  did  not  choose  to  open  a  discussion. 

Some  days  after,  Reginald  went  alone 
to  return  the  call  of  Mr.  Chesley,  a  planter, 
whose  mansion  was  some  six  or  seven 
miles  distant.  He  was  ushered  by  the 
servant  into  a  parlor,  the  only  occu- 
pant of  which,  at  the  moment,  was  a 
young  lady  whom  he  had  never  before 
seen — Matilda  Chesley,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  planter.  She  received  him  with 
great  ease  and  politeness ;  and  as  he 
found  her  reading  when  he  entered,  his 
heart  at  once  softened  more  than  it  had 
ever  before  done  in  the  presence  of  vroman. 
Availing  himself  of  a  pause  in  the  dialogue, 
he  glanced  at  the  open  volume.  It  was 
poetry — the  Seasons — and  he  no  longer 
made  any  exception  from  his  sweeping 
contempt  of  the  daughters  of  Eve. 

*'  Do  you  like  Thomson  T  Matilda  in- 
quired, noticing  the  direction  of  his  eyes. 

"  No ;  he's  a  pompous,  second-hand  af- 
fair, with  much  more  sound  than  sense.'' 

The  lady's  countenance  was  expressive 
of  some  surprise,  but  at  that  instant  the 
door  opened.  The  new  comer,  also  a  vis- 
itor, was  Laurence  Seymour,  a  fine  look- 
ing young  man,  who  was  met  with  a  very 
cordial  greeting.  Miss  Chesley  of  course 
introduced  him  to  Reginald  Ander.  As 
the  three  were  takinof  their  seats,  a  smile 
played  on  Seymour's  lips,  and  he  darted 
a  glance  of  peculiar  meaning  at  the  young 
lady.  Reginald  took  note  of  both  smile 
and  glance.  Immediately  all  the  torpid 
energies  of  his  soul  were  aroused.  That 
almost  imperceptible  expression  of  disdain, 
which  sprang  involuntarily  to  the  hand- 
some face  of  Seymour,  and  which  vanished 
the  moment  after,  had  durable  consequen- 
ces. 

Reginald,  satisfied  with  making  a  brief 
visit,  soon  returned  home.  Seymour  re- 
mained, and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
persuaded  Matilda  that  it  was  a  delight- 
ful day  for  a  horseback  ride.  The  sad- 
dled steeds  were  quickly  brought  to  the 
door,  and  they  galloped  gaily  down  the 
noble  avenue  in  front,  then  turning  to  the 


right  dashed  with  unslackened  speed  along 
the  road,  and  afterwards  through  by-way 
and  over  moor,  till  at  last  they  drew  rein 
on  a  lofty  eminence  which  jutted  into  the 
vale,  and  commanded  a  prospect  of  its 
whole  extent,  both  downward  and  up. 
In  the  one  direction  the  eye  swept  over 
Anderport  and  followed  the  Gavin,  until  it 
was  lost  from  sight  in  the  lake- like  river. 
Towards  the  southwest  the  view  was 
more  contracted,  but  the  very  objects  that 
limited  it  had  their  own  peculiar  beauty — 
rocky  hillsides,  curtained  with  vines  and 
shrubbery,  and,  directly  in  front,  a  bold 
precipice  down  which  the  little  stream  was 
joyously  bounding.  They  gazed  long  and 
silently  at  the  lovely  landscape.  When 
they  turned  away,  the  soft  influence  of  the 
scene  accompanied  them,  and  no  disposi- 
tion was  felt  by  either  to  resume  the  wild 
haste  which  had  brought  them  thither. 
Their  panting  horses  walked  slowly  down, 
not  unwilling  after  such  a  race  to  snufi"  at 
leisure  the  balmy  air  of  the  evening.  Sey- 
mour talked  of  his  native  England  ;  he 
described  a  vale  not  less  beautiful  than  that 
of  the  Gavin ;  he  told  how  the  hill  which 
they  had  just  left,  reminded  him  of  the 
site  of  his  father's  stately  castle  ;  then  he 
painted  the  park,  with  its  oaks  that  gave 
shade  when  the  Tudors  reigned  ;  and  lastly, 
he  sighed  as  he  referred  to  the  feelings  with 
which  he,  a  5^ounger  brother  out  of  a  nu- 
merous household,  had  left  those  dearly 
cherished  scenes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
forests  of  the  Western  World. 

Matilda  listened  with  rapt  attention — 
why  should  she  not  ?  Encouraged  by  the 
expression  of  interest  which  beamed  from 
her  beautiful  countenance,  he  went  on  to 
say  that  notwithstanding  all  which  the  At- 
lantic divided  him  from,  he  yet  felt  that 
there  was  room  in  his  heart  for  the  hope  of 
a  happiness  exceeding  any  that  all  broad 
England  could  furnish.  He  looked  full 
towards  her  as  he  spoke,  but  her  eyes  were 
now  bent  downward,  and  he  could  not 
catch  their  expression.  It  was  clear,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  much  absorbed  in  what 
he  was  saying,  for  her  horse  happening  to 
stumble,  the  rein  was  held  so  carelessly 
that  it  fell  from  her  grasp,  and  was  drawn 
quite  out  of  reach.  He  seized  it  prompt- 
ly and  restored  it  to  the  fair  horse-woman, 
but  her  hand  trembled  as  it  touched  his. 

A  great  deal  more  was  uttered  on  the 
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way  home — that  is,  by  the  cavalier.  Ma- 
tilda spoke  little — yet  there  seemed  to  be 
something  satisfactory  even  in  her  silence, 
for  Seymour,  when  he  assisted  her  to  alight 
at  the  door  of  the  mansion,  would  not 
have  exchanged  the  gratification  which 
that  ride  had  given  him,  for  the  inheritance 
of  an  earldom. 

Some  days  afterward  there  was  a  pleas- 
ant gathering  at  the  fine  seat  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall. Seymour  was  Matilda  Chesley's 
escort.  Ander  saw  them  enter.  He  de- 
tected the  tender  feeling  which  lurked  in 
each  glance  that  passed  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  he  could  not  but  acknowledge 
that  nature  itself  pointed  out  the  fitness  of 
their  union.  The  most  ardent  lover  stand- 
ing in  his  place  and  beholding  that  sight, 
would  have  felt  hope  die  within  him. 
Reginald  was  no  lover,  yet  he  had  deter- 
mined that  Matilda  Chesley  should  be- 
come Matilda  Ander,  and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  distrust  of  his  abilit37-  to  bring 
about  that  result. 

Animation  and  gayety  ruled  the  hour. 
To  the  surprise  of  the  party,  who  had  on 
other  occasions  witnessed  his  shrinking 
bashfulness,  no  one  was  more  full  of  viva- 
city than  the  ugly  scholar.  The  gentle- 
men caught  themselves  listening  to  him 
when  they  should  have  been  attending  to 
their  fair  companions ;  and  the  ladies  found 
it  possible  to  be  entertained  by  one  who 
uttered  not  a  single  compliment.  A  con- 
sideration which  aided  in  this  sudden 
change  of  opinion  must  not  be  overlooked. 
This  red-haired  youth  was  no  vulgar  per- 
son, but  came  of  the  ancient  lineage  of 
the  Anders,  and  his  vast  estates  equalled 
the  united  fortunes  of  any  two  beside  of 
the  wealthiest  planters  in  the  country. 

Leaving  the  house,  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  company  strolled  over  the 
grounds.  Reginald,  as  well  as  Seymour, 
attached  himself  to  the  group  of  which 
Matilda  was  the  centre.  They  chose  a 
path  leading  to  a  rude  bridge  which  was 
thrown  across  the  Gavin.  The  stream 
here,  rapid  and  interrupted  by  rocks,  flow- 
ed at  a  considerable  depth  below  them. 
On  their  way  thither,  the  subject  of  dis- 
course happened  to  be  the  romantic  hom- 
age paid  to  the  fair  sex  in  the  age  of  chiv- 
alry. The  ladies  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  times  were  sadly  changed  since  then  ; 
whilst  their    squires   earnestly   protested 


that  no  knight  who  ever  wore  mail  could 
exceed  them  in  zeal  and  self-devotion. 

**  Let  us  test  it,"  cried  Matilda,  spring- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  bridge.  "  See  ! — 
here  waves  my  scarf — when  I  toss  it  into 
the  Run,  who  is  ready  to  leap  for  its  recov- 


ery 


*'  I  am  !"  said  Laurence  Seymour,  eager- 

"  Ah,  but  you  are  not  in  earnest  ?" 

"  Not  in  earnest  ?     Try  me  !" 

"What!"  said  Matilda;  ''would  you 
really  have  us  think  that  you  would  risk 
your  life  for  a  scarf." 

**As  sure  as  I  have  power  to  move,  I 
would  hazard  it  to  obey  you.'* 

Matilda  looked  at  him  as  he  stood  there 
with  liis  eye  flashing,  and  his  noble  form 
dilated,  and  thouo^ht  she  could  not  imaofine 
a  worthier  representative  of  the  hero  of 
romance.  Perhaps  she  Avas  a  little  em- 
barrassed by  the  consciousness  that  she 
had  allowed  her  admiration  to  be  too  evi- 
dent, for  she  hastened  to  speak. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr. 
Ander  ?  would  you  be  disposed  to  make 
the  dangerous  leap  ?" 

"  No  !"  said  Reginald. 

"So  ungallant !"  exclaimed  Emily  Mar- 
shall, a  pretty  girl  of  eighteen.  "  I  would 
not  have  believed  it  of  you,  Mr.  Ander." 

"Hear  me,  however,"  said  Reginald. 
"  What  could  I  expect  to  gain  by  jumping 
in  yonder  ?" 

"  Gain  ? — why  the  love  of  a  fair  lady, 
to  be  sure  ;  what  could  knight  wish  for 
more?" 

"  That  would  be  a  reward,  indeed,"  re- 
plied Reginald,  and  as  he  spoke  he  turned 
from  Emily  to  Matilda — "a  most  ample 
reward — the  highest  I  could  look  for  on 
earth ;  but  then  I  ought  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  receive  it.  Now  the  love  of  Miss 
Chesley  herself,  I  suppose,  would  be  of 
little  service  to  a  dead  man." 

"Ah,  'tis  plain  you  are  not  in  love,"  re- 
torted Emily  Marshall,  mischievousl3^  "  A 
lover  never  reasons." 

"  Is  it  so  ?  Then  I  must  admit  that  you 
ladies  have  a  singular  taste,  if  you  give 
your  hearts  only  to  brutes." 

The  laugh  was  now  on  the  side  of  Regi- 
nald, but  Emily  was  not  disposed  to  yield 
the  field  so  soon. 

"  Where's  the  harm  in  that  ?"  she  said  : 
let  the  woman  think  for  both." 
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*'  That  may  do  in  some  cases,  but  I 
have  heard  that  it  is  not  every  woman 
whose  quantum  of  the  rational  faculty  is 
large  enough  to  be  detected,  much  less  to 
bear  division." 

"  You  are  bitter,  Mr.  Ander,"  said  Ma- 
tilda. 

**  Ko,"  he  replied,  "  truthful  and  loyal. 
It  is  because  I  see  that  all  ladies  are  not 
angels,  that  I  can  so  faithfully  serve  you — 
and  Miss  Emily," 

The  bridge  was  now  crossed,  and  they 
pursued  their  walk  up  the  Run.  After 
proceeding  half  a  mile  or  something  more, 
the  two  ladies  found  a  shady  spot  at  which 
to  sit  and  rest,  v/hile  the  party  of  gentle- 
men went  about  in  search  of  wild  flowers. 
Time  passed  and  all  had  returned  except 
Reginald,  who  was  discovered  plucking 
various  plants  along  the  water's  edge  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipitous  bank, 

^'  T  wonder  how  he  got  down  there," 
cried  one,  peering  over  the  brink. 

**  Oh,"  said  another,  "  he  must  have 
found  a  path  by  the  branch  yonder." 

*'  Here,  Mr.  Ander,"  said  Matilda,  wav- 
ing her  scarf  towards  him,  "  we  are  going 
to  return."  He  looked  up  an  instant, 
bowed,  and  renewed  his  task. 

As  Matilda,  who  had  been  leaning  upon 
a  small  tree,  drew  back,  her  foot  slipped 
slightly  upon  the  mossy  turf,  and  obeying 
the  instinctive  impulse  to  grasp  a  limb 
with  her  oth-er  hand,  the  scarf  escaped  her, 
and  falling,  was  caught  midway  the  de- 
scent by  a  shrub  which  extended  itself 
from  a  chink  in  the  perpendicular  cliff. 

"It  is  gone  now,"  she  said,  smiling, 
*'  beyond  the  power  of  knight-errantry  to 
rescue.  But  is  not  that  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
yonder  ?  Let  us  cross  to  the  other  side 
upon  it." 

The  object  she  referred  to  lay  twenty 
feet  higher  up  the  stream.  It  was  found 
to  be  a  large  pine,  the  victim  of  some 
violent  gale,  and  which  had  for  years  span- 
ned the  narrow  pass  separating  one  hill 
from  the  other.  The  water  was  tumbling 
full  seventy  feet  below,  and  the  sight  of 
so  narrow  a  bridge  might  well  give  tre- 
pidation to  any  one  not  gifted  with  steadi- 
ness of  head.  Indeed,  Emily  grew  a  little 
pale,  while  the  features  of  more  than  one 
of  the  gentlemen  assumed  a  sudden  gravity. 
But  Matilda  was  in  her  element.  "  Come," 
sh«  said,  "I'll  show  you  the  way." 


"No,  no,"  interposed  Seymour,  "let 
me  go  first," 

"  The  ladies  first,  is  the  rule,  sir,"  re- 
turned his  mistress,  springing  upon  the 
end  of  the  log. 

"  Hold — hold  !"  cried  Reginald  from  the 
spot  where  he  was  standing,  beneath  the 
suspended  scarf. 

"  Never  mind,  we'll  wait  for  you,  sir,  on 
the  other  side,"  and  Matilda  made  another 
step. 

Reginald  at  this  seemed  much  agitated, 
and  his  eye  lighting  on  a  slender  grape- 
vine which  by  dint  of  clinging  to  the  feeble 
shrubs,  which  here  and  there  grew  out  of 
the  cliff,  had  managed  to  reach  the  very 
top,  he  at  once  began  to  ascend  by  it. 

The  attention  of  the  party  at  the  pine- 
log  was  of  course  drawn  to  the  adventur- 
ous climber.  On  his  way  he  was  seen  to 
reach  forth  and  seize  Matilda's  scarf.  As 
he  neared  the  summit  a  jutting  thicket 
concealed  him  from  view,  but  it  was  only 
for  an  instant. — The  topmost  shrub  had 
parted  it  hold,  and  man  and  vine  fell,  one 
undistinguishable  mass,  to  the  bottom. 

There  was  a  cry  of  horror  from  the  spec- 
tators, and  all  instantly  sought  the  circuit- 
ous path  which  led  below.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  spot,  which  was  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes,  they  found 
Reginald  sitting  up  and  quietly  extricating 
himself  from  the  vine  which  had  entangled 
him  in  a  knot  as  curious  as  that  of  Ulysses. 
He  was  fortunately  uninjured.  The  thick 
foliage  of  the  vine  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  his  safety,  and  the  small  bushes 
which  had  successively  yielded  to  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  descent  must  have  done 
much  to  diminish  its  violence. 

Availing  himself  of  the  knife,  promptly 
put  at  his  service  by  one  of  the  bystanders, 
Reo;inald  was  soon  able  to  stand  upright, 
relieved  of  his  shackles.  His  first  action 
was  to  deliver  the  scarf  to  its  fair  owner. 
Then  he  begged  her  acceptance  of  the 
fruit  of  his  exploration — the  sadly  crushed, 
yet  still  beautiful  nosegay  of  wild-flowers. 

The  little  group  at  this  instant  received 
a  sudden  increase.  Half  a  dozen  others 
of  the  strolling  company  at  Mr.  Marshall's, 
led  by  whim  or  accident  up  the  northern 
side  of  the  Run,  had  observed  Reginald's 
misadventure,  and  hurrying  down  the 
bank  had  crossed  the  stream  at  a  spot 
where  some  flat  stones  made  a  convenient 
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fording  place.  Among  these  was  Mr. 
Rennoe,  who,  while  the  rest  pushed  for- 
wards, uttering  half  a  dozen  inquiries  at  a 
breath,  kept  himself  for  some  moments  in 
the  background,  and  narrowly  watched 
the  demeanor  of  Miss  Chesley  and  Regi- 
nald. What  that  penetrating  observer 
witnessed  by  no  means  pleased  him,  but 
he  suffered  no  sio-n  of  dissatisfaction  to 
disturb  the  serenity  of  his  countenance. 
Stepping  up,  and  mingling  easily  with  the 
party,  he  made  just  such  observations  as 
came  most  decorously  from  a  well-bred, 
elderly  man,  of  benevolent  temper  and 
grave  habits. 

Reginald,  on  his  part,  after  a  lively 
response  to  the  sympathetic  expressions 
of  his  Mentor,  renewed  the  gay  converse 
with  the  ladies  as  if  altogether  unmindful 
of  his  presence. 

Setting  their  faces,  homeward  in  ani- 
mated mood,  they  all  forded  the  Run 
upon  the  stones,  climbed  the  steep,  though 
not  precipitous  hill  on  the  northern  side, 
and  then  paused  to  recover  breath  near 
the  smaller  extremity  of  the  old  pine  log. 
Matilda  and  Reginald  happened  to  be 
some  paces  in  advance  of  their  companions. 

"  Come,"  cried  the  sprightly  Miss  Mar- 
shall, "  let  us  share  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Ander's  disquisitions  ;"  and  when  Regi- 
nald turned  at  the  sound  of  his  name,  she 
said  to  him  laughingly,  '*  I  think,  sir,  we 
shall  see  a  lover  in  you  after  all ;  at  any 
rate  you  are  fast  lessening  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  too  much  wisdom." 

"  How  so,  if  I  may  presume  to  ask, 
Miss  Emily  ?" 

"  Oh  !  don't  you  remember  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  you  assured  us  this 
morning  that  a  silken  scarf  was  not  a 
fit  thing  to  peril  one's  neck  for  ?  that 
cliff  yonder  tells  that  your  opinion  has 
changed." 

"  I  think  not,"  rejoined  Reginald.  ''  I 
ascended  the  grape-vine  for  an  object,  and 
though  I  tumbled  to  the  bottom,  that 
object  was  gained,  and  I  after  all  stand 
here  safe  and  sound." 

"  Yet  you  risked  your  life,  did  you 
not  ?" 

*'  Perhaps  so,  but  the  object  was  one 
which  the  possessor  of  a  dozen  lives  might 
be  willing  to  venture  them  all  for." 

"  Excellent !  charming  !"  exclaimed  the 
vivacious  httle  lady.   "  The  scarf  this  morn- 


ing was  not  worth  one  life,  now  it  is  worth 
a  dozen  ;  let  us  hail  the  progress  of  un- 
reason." 

^'  But  I  did  not  climb  after  the  scarf." 

''No?— what  then?" 

*'  I  should  have  paid  Miss  Matilda  a  poor 
compliment,  I  think,  to  have  jeoparded  a 
thing  even  of  so  little  worth  as  my  life  for 
a  bit  of  silk,  which  will  be  valueless  next 
summer,  when  she  throws  it  aside  for 
another." 

"  What  did  you  seek  then,  sir  ?" 

"  The  preservation  of  her  own  life." 

"  Her  life  ? — you  speak  riddles,  Mn 
Ander." 

After  remaining  silent  for  a  moment  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  eager  faces 
which  were  turned  towards  him  from  all 
sides,  Reginald  replied  :  '*  I  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  about  to  incur  almost  certain 
death  by  crossing  on  that  pine." 

Matilda  now  spoke  quickly,  "  Do  you 
think  so  meanly  of  my  rural  accomplish- 
ments, Mr.  Ander  ?  I  must  show  you 
how  easily  and  safely  I  can  traverse  that 
fine  broad  bridge." 

As  she  advanced  to  execute  her  pur- 
pose, Reginald  interposed  himself,  saying 
earnestly  :  ''  Hear  me,  and  you  will  not. 
As  it  is  but  a  short  distance  between  the 
two  houses,  I  came  to  Mr.  Marshall's  from 
home  this  morning  on  foot ;  I  crossed  this 
decayed  log,  and  it  so  trembled  and 
cracked  beneath  me  that  I  was  satisfied 
that  it  could  not  again  be  passed  without 
great  risk." 

The  stillness  that  succeeded  this  declara- 
tion was  interrupted  by  Emily's  ringing 
laugh. 

"  Ah  I"  she  said,  '*I  fear  me,  sir,  you 
are  deluding  us.  This  story  sounds  much 
like  an  afterthoujxht — a  ruse  to  divert  our 
minds  from  the  mad  knight-errantry  of 
your  recovery  of  the  scarf." 

"  It  is  so,  doubtless,"  observed  Matilda  ; 
''  but  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Ander  that  you  have 
so  soon  become  ashamed  of  the  heroism 
which  has  excited  the  admiration  of  us  alb 
Yet  we  must  convince  you  that  we  are 
not  cravens  to  be  frightened  so  easily." 

Thus  saying,  she  made  a  light  bound 
that  brought  her  upon  the  trunk  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  declivity. 
Reginald  at  once  leaped  upon  the  log  so 
as  to  face  her. 

"  Indeed  you  must  not  go,  Miss  Ma- 
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tilda  ;  or,  if  you  are  determined  to  persist,  I 
go  first  to  prove  whether  it  be  safe  or  not." 

Matilda  was  moved  by  his  earnestness, 
and  several  others  of  the  party — Laurence 
Seymour  among  them — advanced  to  urge 
that  both  should  withdraw  from  the  log. 

Reginald  then  said,  "  This  is  a  matter, 
however,  very  easily  tested  ;  Miss  Emily 
will  you  venture  your  dog  in  the  trial  ?" 

The  young  lady  assenting,  he  whistled  to 
the  fine  Newfoundlander,  and  extending  a 
short  stick,  and  calling  him  by  name,  said, 
"  Here,  Wodin,  fetch  it !" 

The  animal  made  an  uncouth  gambol, 
and  kept  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the 
fragment  of  wood.  Reginald  cast  it  from 
his  hand  so  that  it  landed  on  the  opposite 
hill ;  Wodin  at  the  same  instant  gave  a 
great  spring  to  the  very  middle  of  the 
pine.  The  huge  trunk  shook  with  the 
concussion,  and  there  was  a  dull  cracking 
around.  The  dog  whined,  and  crept 
crouchingly  to  the  other  side.  No  sooner 
had  he  reached  it  than  the  old  log  fairly 
parted  asunder,  and  both  ends  fell  with  a 
thundering-  noise  into  the  bed  of  the  Run. 

The  mirthful  band  were  seized  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  awe,  as  they  watched  the 
descent  of  the  ponderous  logs,  and  saw 
how  they  were  dashed  into  a  dozen  frag- 
ments upon  the  rocks  below.  Meanwhile 
Wodin's  whine  gave  place  to  a  vehement 
bark  as  he  stood  on  the  very  verge,  and 
gazed  alternately  into  the  stream  and 
across  the  chasm  at  the  company  from 
which  he  was  so  suddenly  divided.  Then, 
as  if  a  thought  had  struck  him,  he  seized 
in  his  mouth  the  stick  for  which  he  was 
sent,  and  bounded  away  to  the  fording 
place.  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or 
two,  during  which  the  silence  remained 
unbroken,  the  noble  fellow  arrived,  and 
after  leaping  joyously  around  his  mistress, 
walked  up  to  Reginald,  and  with  an  inde- 
scribable air  of  self-complacent  dignity 
redelivered  into  his  hand  the  bit  of  wood. 

"  That's  a  fine  dog  !"  said  Reginald,  pat- 
ting his  head.  *'I  am  glad  you  have 
returned  safe." 

"  And  so  am  T,"  said  Emily  Marshall, 
eagerly  ;  "  but  how  infinitely  are  we  in- 
debted to  you,  Mr.  Ander,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  life  far  more  precious  !" 

As  for  Matilda  she  said  nothing,  but 
her  moistened  eye  w^as  more  eloquently 
expressive   of    gratitude    than   the   most 


impassioned  words  could  be.  Unable  for 
the  moment  to  utter  an  articulate  sound, 
and  yet  conscious  that  some  expression  of 
thanks  was  called  for  from  her,  she  felt 
ashamed  and  embarrassed. 

It  may  be  that  Reginald  desired  to 
relieve  her,  for,  addressing  himself  to  Miss 
Marshall,  he  remarked  :  **  I  informed  your 
father  this  morning  of  the  dangerous  state 
of  this  log,  and  he  promised  to  give  direc- 
tions for  its  immediate  removal.  Probably 
some  servant  has  been  remiss  in  executing 
the  charge." 

The  conversation  now  became  general, 
though  a  thought  less  animated  than  at 
the  outset  of  the  walk. 

Simon  Rennoe  hung  in  the  rear,  his 
mind  occupied  with  uneasy  reflections. 
Before  him  was  the  same  homely,  carroty- 
haired  youth,  whom  he  accompanied  from 
Europe,  but  how  unlike  now  to  what  he 
then  seemed  !  Awkward,  shy,  unpolished, 
and  slovenly,  the  youth  was  in  one  day 
transformed  into  a  hero,  the  envy  of 
stately  men,  the  admiration  of  beautiful 
women.  Did  the  change  favor  the  execu- 
tion of  Mr.  Rennoe's  purposes  ?  Hardly  ! 
yet  something  much  worse  threatened. 
Reginald  had  evidently  attached  himself 
to  the  lovely  Miss  Chesley,  and  was  making 
every  effort  to  win  her  affections.  But 
Simon  Rennoe  never  looked  at  an  obstacle 
except  to  strengthen  his  resolution  to 
overcome  it.  *'  Reginald  Ander,"  was  his 
mental  soliloquy,  "  you  shall  still  be  mine !" 

During  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon, 
which  was  spent  pleasantly,  but  more 
quietly,  in  the  house,  Rennoe  seized  every 
opportunity  to  study  the  character  of 
Matilda  Chesley.  Sometimes  he  con- 
versed with  her  alone ;  sometimes  he 
joined  in  the  talk  with  others  ;  sometimes 
he  was  a  mere  unnoticed  listener.  The 
choice  of  his  future  plan  of  operations 
depended  upon  the  result  of  his  scrutiny, 
and  a  mistake  here  might  be  irreparable. 
She  appeared  lively,  high-spirited,  fear- 
less— was  this  the  result  only  of  tem- 
perament, or  did  it  proceed  from  a  deep- 
seated,  energetic  enthusiasm  ?  If  the  latter 
were  the  case,  how  unspeakably  dangerous 
for  one  like  Reginald  to  be  associated  with 
her.  The  few  hours  devoted  to  the  ex- 
amination enabled  that  consummate  judge 
of  human  nature  to  take  the  complete 
measure,    as   he   believed,   of  her  mind. 
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He  found  her  accomplished,  amiable,  in- 
cenuous,  intelliofent.  There  are  few  men 
"vvhom  these  qualities,  added  to  rare  exter- 
nal charms,  would  not  fascinate ;  yet 
Rennoe  was  well  aware  that  Reginald  was 
of  no  common  stamp,  and  he  satisfied 
himself  that  Matilda  wanted  that  vigor  of 
intellect,  that  inborn  power,  or  genius, 
which  can  hold  attractive  communion  with 
a  lofty,  comprehensive  spirit  like  the  stu- 
dent's. She  could  not  sympathize  with 
him,  nor  he  with  her.  Her  superiority 
morally  was  not  less  marked  than  his  in- 
tellectually. That  Reginald  could  suc- 
ceed in  making  himself  loved  by  Matilda 
he  believed  quite  possible,  but  that  he 
should  be  lastingly  attached  to  her  seemed 
contrary  to  the  course  of  Nature.  A 
great  heart  may  become  devoted  to  a 
great  head,  but  a  great  head  never  fails  to 
despise  a  great  heart. 

So  argued  Rennoe,  and  his  measures 
were  taken  accordingly.  Reversing  what 
would  have  been  the  conduct  of  an  angry 
father,  he  determined  to  break  off  a  tlireat- 
ened  match  by  apparently  furnishing  every 
facility  for  its  accomplishment.  His  pupil 
should  be  indulged  with  the  society  of  the 
beautiful  girl  till  appetite  became  cloyed. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  very  little 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was  shown 
in  this  choice.  To  throw  a  youth  just 
freed  from  scholastic  seclusion  into  unre- 
stricted intercourse  with  a  charming  wo- 
man, had  danger ;  Rennoe  was  not  blind  to 
it,  but  he  was  a  bold  as  well  as  a  wary 
player.  His  keen  eye  perceived  that 
Reginald  had  a  competitor  in  Laurence 
Seymour,  and  ignorant  as  he  of  course 
was  of  the  incidents  of  the  first  meeting, 
he  knew  well  enouo^h  that  nothino;  could 
give  so  much  zest  and  ardor  to  the  suit 
as  the  presence  of  a  rival.  Hence  Sey- 
mour must  be  removed  from  the  scene. 
A  fertile  mind  had  little  difficulty  in  devis- 
ing the  means.  A  company  was  forming 
in  a  different  part  of  the  colony,  with  a 
view  to  carry  on  some  extensive  mining 
operations  ;  (the  period  in  which  these  oc- 
currences took  place,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.) 
A  large  body  of  land  was  secured,  but  in 
order  to  ensure  success  certain  privileges 
were  needed  to  be  obtained  from  the  gov- 
ernment at  home.  It  was  important, 
therefore,  to  procure   influence  with  the 


Administration.  Seymour  had  little  capi- 
tal, but  he  had  powerful  connections. 
Rennoe  showed  him  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  obtain  admission  into  the  company  upon 
highly  advantageous  terms.  He  suggested 
also  the  most  advisable  method  to  pursue 
in  making  his  advances,  and  offered  to 
secure  in  his  favor  some  of  the  leadino; 
men  of  the  company.  The  young  man, 
ardently  desirous  of  wealth,  because  he 
would  thus  be  able  the  more  confidently 
to  claim  the  hand  of  Matilda,  was  dazzled 
with  the  prospect  afforded  him  of  the 
speedy  realization  of  his  most  sanguine 
hopes.  He  believed  Miss  Chesley  herself 
already  won,  and  had  little  apprehension, 
notwithstanding  the  affair  of  the  log,  in 
regard  to  Reginald.  Not  gifted  with 
Rennoe's  clear  insight  into  character,  he 
did  not  know  his  rival  sufficiently  well  to 
fear  him.  Less  than  ten  days  after  the  party 
at  Mr.  Marshall's  he  set  out  on  his  journey. 

Reginald,  little  guessing  what  instrumen- 
tality had  caused  the  departure  of  the 
handsome  Englishman,  was  disposed  to 
avail  himself  of  it  to  the  utmost.  He  made 
frequent  visits  to  Mr.  Chesley's  and  each 
visit  seemed  to  increase  not  only  his  pros- 
pect of  success,  but  his  interest  in  the 
pursuit.  The  strong  motive  which  had 
first  engaged  him,  a  compound  of  pride 
and  love  of  mastery,  was  no  less  influential 
than  ever,  but  softer  feelings  had  gained 
concurrent  sway.  He  began  to  look  upon 
Matilda  Chesley  not  merely  as  the  woman 
whose  hand  Laurence  Seymour  must  not 
gain,  but  as  a  person  attractive  for  her 
own  sake. 

Simon  Rennoe,  who  intently  watched 
the  progress  of  affairs,  became  alarmed, 
yet  was  he  tempted  into  nothing  precipi- 
tate. Reginald  could  not  be  always  at 
Mr.  Chesley's,  nor  was  he  yet  so  deeply 
love-stricken  as  to  be  able  to  occupy  every 
vacant  hour  in  thinking  of  Matilda.  These 
hours,  therefore,  that  were  spent  at  home, 
made  Rennoe's  opportunity.  He  used 
them  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  youth  to 
the  most  congenial  and  exciting  topics  ; 
and  he  put  into  his  hand  books  best  calcu- 
lated to  inflame  his  love  of  power.  The 
plan  worked  well.  Oftentimes  Reginald 
would  go  to  his  mistress,  pondering  not  on 
her  charms,  but  on  bold  deeds  and  mag- 
nificent schemes.  It  was  agreeable  to 
enjoy  the  present  with  her,  but  his  mind 
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was  elated  with  dim  dreams  of  a  miglity 
future,  in  which  every  part  was  to  be  per- 
formed by  rugged  self,  and  none  was 
assigned  to  a  tender  companion. 

Once  it  happened  that  a  three  days' 
rain  confined  him  within  the  mansion. 
His  sagacious  companion  threw  in  his  way 
the  Commentaries — familiar  as  a  guide- 
book, yet  ever  fresh  and  delightful — of 
the  great  Roman.  The  afternoon  of  the 
third  day  the  sun  shone  forth,  and  Regi- 
nald galloped  to  the  Chesleys.  He 
found  Matilda,  tired  like  himself  of  con- 
finement, about  to  mount  her  pony,  drag- 
ging off  a  reluctant  brother  from  his  business 
as  an  escort.  Reginald  relieved  the  brother. 

The  road  which  they  chose  was  that 
beautiful  one  which  Seymour  had  once 
found  so  pleasant.  But  Reginald  took 
little  note  of  the  scenery,  though  the 
Gavin,  aided  by  the  rains,  made  quite  an 
imposing  cataract  as  it  dashed  over  the 
rock.  Instead,  he  expatiated  upon  the 
trying  times  at  Alesia,  where  a  besieging 
army  was  itself  besieged  ;  the  desperate 
extremity  between  the  swollen  rivers  when 
exulting  tidings  were  sent  to  Rome  that 
the  last  resource  of  matchless  versatility 
was  exhausted,  and  that  the  terror  of  the 
world  was  to  be  famished  like  an  entrapped 
wolf;  bespoke  of  Alexandria,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  campaign  in  northern  Africa — 
that  campaign  which  has  all  the  exciting 
interest  of  a  game  of  chess.  Did  Matilda 
take  pleasure  in  this  discourse  ?  Perhaps 
she  would  have  been  as  well  pleased  if  it 
had  been  rather  more  in  the  vein  of  Sey- 
mour's— still  she  enjoyed  the  ride,  and 
thought  Reginald  quite  eloquent.  But  he 
was  dissatisfied  to  find  that  she  did  not 
view  things  in  the  same  light  that  he  did. 
Having  read  Langhorne's  Plutarch,  and 
Addison's  tragedy,  she  esteemed  Cato  a 
great  and  noble  character.  Reginald  tried 
hard  to  convince  her  of  the  error.  He 
explained  that  he  was  an  obstinate,  blind, 
irrational  fellow,  who  never  considered 
circumstances,  and  never  in  his  life  gained 
an  end.  Matilda  listened  patiently,  but 
still  persisted  that  she  would  rather  have 
been  Cato  than  Julius.  Her  lover  was 
shocked  and  well-nigh  disgusted.  He  did 
not  stay  to  tea  that  evening. 

Time  wore  away.  Ander  was  no  less 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  Miss  Chesley ; 
but  Rennoe  thought  he  could  detect  signs 


of  a  slackened  ardor.  These  signs  gradu- 
ally became  more  distinct.  The  skillful 
angler,  however,  still  played  out  the  line. 
Not  pretending  to  create  circumstances, 
he  was  cautious  even  in  the  use  of  those 
which  spontaneously  occurred.  His  talk 
with  his  pupil  was  as  easy  and  flowing  and 
apparently  frank  as  ever,  yet  it  had  really 
imdergone  a  considerable  change.  He  no 
longer  indulged  in  satirical  reflections  upon 
feminine  weakness,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  Reginald's  mind,  must  have 
prompted  him  to  bestir  his  faculties  in 
defense  of  a  sex  for  which  he  had  become 
interested.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
suitor  spoke  approvingly  of  any  of  Miss 
Chesley's  qualities,  Rennoe  gave  his  own 
prompt  assent,  not  in  an  ironical  way,  but 
with  the  manner  of  sincere  conviction.  A 
weak,  or  even  an  ordinary  lover,  would 
have  had  his  aftections  more  irrevocably 
fixed  by  finding  his  admiration  of  his 
mistress  ingeniously  concurred  in  by  one 
whose  judgment  was  not  lightly  moved, 
and  all  of  whose  prepossessions  were  di- 
rectly contrary.  But  the  knowledge  that 
others  entertained  a  certain  opinion,  never 
in  the  least  degree  biassed  Reginald  in  its 
favor.     Rennoe  was  aware  of  this. 

One  morning,  Reginald,  who  had  been 
reading  intently  during  some  hours,  laid 
down  his  book,  and  seemed  lost  in  medi- 
tation. His  friend  was  writing  at  the  desk, 
near  the  large  bay  window  of  the  apart- 
ment. Noticing  the  abstraction  of  the 
other,  and  conjectunng  the  cause,  he  cut 
short  his  task,  folded  the  letter  which  had 
engaged  him,  sealed  it,  and  turned  partly 
around  in  his  chair  awaiting  some  remark. 
He  was  not  disappointed. 

"  This  is  a  wretchedly  dull  life  I'm  lead- 
ing here." 

"Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Rennoe ; 
"  more  dull  than  college  ?  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve you  were  contented  there  ?" 

"At  college,"  rejoined  the  student,  "  I 
had  something;  to  look  forward  to  ;  now  I 
mope  hstless,  occupied  neither  m  action 
nor  in  preparation." 

"Let  this  period  then  pass  for  rest,'* 
said  Rennoe,  "  or  rather  that  necessary 
interval  which  enables  you  to  decide  calmly 
in  what  great  field  of  effort  you  ought  to 
use  the  vigor  which  has  been  developed 
and  trained  in  the  exercises  of  the  gym- 
nasium. 
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**  Ay  !"  replied  Reginald,  his  eye  quick- 
ening, *'  this  is  indeed  an  important  de- 
cision to  make.  Have  I  capacity  only  for 
the  administration  of  a  plantation — the 
government  of  ten  score  negroes  ?" 

**  Judge  for  yourself,"  said  his  friend, 
quietly.  *'If  you  are  conscious  of  no 
strength,  you  have  it  not." 

"  But  I  do  feel  strength — I  will  be 
something  more."  The  youth  sat  for  some 
moments  thoughtful  and  silent,  then  sud- 
denly added :  *'  What  a  man  Ximenes 
was  ?" 

*'  You  were  reading  about  him  just  now 
— were  you  not?" 

"  Yes  !  Oh,  the  happiness  of  wielding 
power  as  he  did  !" 

**  Yet  the  great  Cardinal  enjoyed  none  of 
what  are  ordinarily  called  the  pleasures  of 
life — the  smiles  of  woman — fireside  sym- 
pathy—  affectionate  service  of  children, 
and  the  like." 

"  What  of  all  this  ?  how  ridiculous  to 
conceive  a  Ximenes  in  love  ! — of  that  giant 
enthralled  by  puny,  narrow-souled  woman, 
who  disdained  to  have  intercourse  with 
men  except  to  rule  them  ?" 

"  There  was  another  Spaniard,"  re- 
marked Rennoe,  ''  no  less  great,  who, 
soon  after  the  day  of  Ximenes,  governed 
an  empire  with  which  that  of  the  united 
throne  of  Castile  and  Leon  compares  but 
as  the  rule  of  the  village  pedagogue  with  the 
dominion  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter." 

"  You  mean,"  said  Reginald,  "  the  man 
of  Guipuscoa ;  but  his  part  could  never 
be  mine.  I  would  not  give  up  half  my 
wits  even  to  reign  with  what  was  left." 

*'  You  are  right,"  said  Rennoe,  ''it  is 
better  to  avail  one's  self  of  the  madness  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us.  Have  I 
not  shown  you  a  way  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  gain  power  without  appearing  un- 
worthy to  gain  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  have  ;  but  I  know  another." 

*'  Indeed !  what  may  that  be  ?" 

*'  I  would  remain  here,  and" — 

"  And  what  ?  finish  my  enlightenment. 
Tell  me  the  height  of  greatness  which  a 
dependent  colonist  is  able  to  reach." 

"  Do  not  speak  too  hastily,"  said  Regi- 
nald ;  "  the  American  colonies  are  not  de- 
pendent, though  subject.  More  unlikely 
events  have  come  to  pass  than  that  depu- 
ties from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  should 
occupy  seats  in  the  Parhament  of  Great 


Britain ;  and  a  seat  thus  held  I  think 
might  open  some  prospect  to  ambition. 
Conceive  a  parliamentary  leader  whose 
declarations  should  be  backed,  not  by  a 
shire  or  county,  or  any  division  of  a  petty 
isle,  but  by  the  voice  of  a  continent.  Then, 
a  man  might  be  eloquent — then,  he  might 
be  great !" 

"  Such  things  may  happen,"  answered 
Rennoe  ;  "  but  depend  upon  it,  none  now 
living  will  take  part  in  them.  Reginald, 
you  do  not  deceive  me.  I  doubt  even 
whether  you  are  deceiving  yourself.  It  is 
indeed  not  improbable  that  you  will  reject 
the  glorious  opportunity  I  offer  you ;  and 
we  both  know  what  the  equivalent  is  which 
you  choose  in  its  stead.  I  may  wonder  at 
your  decision  ;  I  may  be  assured  that  you 
will  3^ourself  one  day  be  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  it,  yet  I  am  resigned.  My  life  has 
been  spent  in  a  struggle  of  a  different  sort, 
and  I  will  not  at  this  late  day  enter  the 
lists  with  a  woman,  however  beautiful  and 
excellent.  If  Reginald  Ander  cannot  de- 
fend himself  against  such  a  temptation, 
Simon  Rennoe  may  well  afford  to  waste  no 
pains  upon  him." 

'*  You  need  not  jeer,"  replied  the  young 
man.  *'  If  I  hesitate,  it  is  not  on  account 
of  the  damsel,  be  assured.  I  could  be 
content  to  go  with  you" — 

"Why  then  hesitate  at  all?"  urged 
Rennoe,  with  ardor.  "You  know,  my 
friend — for  I  am  not  ashamed  to  address 
you  like  an  equal,  even  as  you  now  are, 
and  how  much  more  than  my  equal  if  you 
became  what  you  might ! — you  know  that 
I  would  not  stoop  to  flattery,  and  you  know 
too  that  I  may  claim  some  degree  of  skill 
in  measuring  the  faculties  of  those  with 
whom  I  come  in  contact;  give  heed  to  me 
then  when  I  tell  you,  Reginald  Ander,  that 
if  you  fail  to  adopt  the  course  which  I 
hope,  I  shall  not  grieve  for  the  loss  of 
your  companionship — I  shall  not  grieve  on 
account  of  the  great  cause,  for  that  must 
succeed  whoever  may  or  may  not  be  its 
supporter — but  I  shall  grieve  at  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  most  excellent  of  the  Al- 
mighty's terrestrial  creations,  a  powerful 
intellect,  has  forsaken  the  noble  destiny 
for  which  it  was  designed." 

Reginald  answered  composedly :  "I  am 
as  well  inclined  as  you  can  wish ;  all  that 
is  now  necessary  is,  that  I  should  resolve 
accordingly." 
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Rennoe,  unable  with  all  his  skill  to 
penetrate  the  youth's  meaning,  merely 
said :  "  Why  not,  then,  make  the  re- 
solve?" 

"  Simply  because  a  determination  once 
formed  involves  the  consequence  of  ad- 
hering to  it,  and  that  is  sometimes  trouble- 
some. I  have  made  one  rash  resolve 
already  since  I  came  here,  and  I'm  like  to 
pay  dear  enough  for  it.  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  can  give  up  a  purpose,  yet  I  am 
sorely  tempted  now.  If  I  should  give  it 
up,  why  then  'tis  probable  I  may  be- 
come— what  you  will." 

The  result  of  the  conversation  was,  that 
Simon  Rennoe  felt  assured  of  having 
gained  his  point.  At  that  moment  he 
would  willingly  have  exposed  Reginald  to 
the  most  fascinating  woman  that  ever 
dazzled  a  court  or  illumined  a  cottage. 
As  for  Matilda  Chesley,  he  was  satisfied 
that  she  had  made  so  slight  an  impression 
that  if  news  of  her  sudden  death  were 
brought  to  the  suitor,  he  would  not  shed 
a  tear  or  heave  a  sigh. 

The  good  man's  self-congratulations, 
however,  were  rather  premature. 

Sanguine  of  the  success  of  his  suit  as 
Laurence  Seymour  was  when  he  left 
Anderport,  some  vague  apprehensions 
failed  not  to  haunt  and  torment  him.  He 
anxiously  availed  himself,  in  his  newly 
chosen  home,  of  every  occasion  that 
oftered  to  learn  how  matters  were  going 
on  in  his  absence.  The  information  which 
rewarded  his  pains  was  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  He  heard  of  Ander's  visits, 
and  he  did  not  hear  that  they  were  dis- 
agreeable to  Matilda.  In  a  moment  when 
jealousy  was  more  than  usually  active,  the 
suspicion  suggested  itself  that  his  banish- 
ment to  that  distant  spot  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  deeply  laid  scheme  of  his 
rival's.  The  Mr.  Rennoe,  upon  whose 
hints  and  covert  persuasions  he  had  acted, 
was  a  dependent,  or  at  least  intimate 
friend  of  Ander's,  and  was  doubtless  ready 
to  further  any  of  his  wishes.  Seymour 
reflected  the  subject  over  one  whole  night 
as  he  tossed  on  his  bed,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing set  out  for  Anderport. 

Four  days'  hard  riding  brought  him  to 
the  town.  After  a  night's  sleep,  which 
fatigue  made  sound,  he  hurried  away  to 
Mr.  Chesley's.  Miss  Matilda,  the  servant 
informed  him,  was  in  the  grounds  attend- 


ing to  her  flowers.  Dispensing  with  the 
lad's  guidance,  he  went  alone  to  seek  her. 
In  a  bower  which  was  half  grotto  and 
half  arbor — a  spot  which  nature  had  made 
romantic,  and  taste  beautiful — he  found 
his  mistress,  distinguishable  by  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  her  dress,  amongst  the  roses 
and  honeysuckles  that  clustered  around 
her. 

Her  name  was  pronounced  before  the 
sound  of  footsteps  gave  warning  of  the 
approach  of  an  intruder.  Turning  quickly, 
she  discovered  that  her  ear  had  not  mis- 
taken the  voice  which  uttered  the  saluta- 
tion. Instantly,  down  dropped  the  pair  of 
scissors,  and  with  it  the  thick,  loose  glove. 
The  fair  hand  thus  exposed  was  detained 
in  Seymour's  clasp  longer  than  the  canons 
of  etiquette  sanction  ;  yet  the  young  Eng- 
lishman ought  not  to  be  harshly  judged, 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  was  little 
to  remind  him  that  he  had  committed  any 
breach  of  decorum,  either  in  the  maiden's 
downcast  eye  or  in  the  mingled  smile  and 
blush,  that  gave  her  countenance  a  charm- 
ing glow  like  that  of  a  summer  sunset. 

It  so  happened  that  Reginald,  this  very 
morning  recollecting  that  he  had  not  seen 
Matilda  for  several  days,  took  himself  to 
task  for  the  neo-lect,  and  determined  to 

•  •  •      •  A 

repair  his  fault  by  an  immediate  visit.  As 
he  started,  he  asked  his  friend  to  accom- 
pany him.  It  was  the  first  time  such  an 
invitation  had  been  given,  and  Rennoe  re- 
ceiving so  good  an  augury  very  gladly, 
at  once  accepted  it. 

The  servant  at  the  door  telling  them,  as 
he  had  told  Seymour,  that  his  young  mis- 
tress was  among  her  flowers,  Reginald 
readily  led  the  way  to  the  bower. 

It  always  makes  an  awkward  scene,  it 
is  said,  to  break  in  upon  an  interview  of 
lovers ;  this  scene  was  peculiarly  awkward. 
Matilda  was  silent,  and  cast  an  embarrass- 
ed look  alternately  at  each  of  her  lovers, 
while 

— "  troubled  blood  through  her  pale  cheek  was 

seen 
To  come  and  go  with  tidings  from  the  heart, 
As  it  a  running  messenger  had  been." 

Laurence  Seymour  wavered  between 
anger  and  exultation.  Reginald  stood 
stiffly,  with  flushed  brow  and  swelling 
breast.     Simon  Rennoe,  exhibiting  an  as- 
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pect  as  sedate  and  pleasant  as  can  be 
imagined,  was  at  heart  the  individual  of 
the  party  most  startled  and  vexed. 

"I  trust  you  are  all  well  down  here, 
sir,"  said  Seymour,  addressing  Reginald. 

**  Quite ;  but  I  need  not  inquire  as  to 
the  health  of  the  mines.  One  can  easily 
conjecture  that  the  plague  must  be  there, 
from  the  brevity  of  your  stay." 

"  Oh,  no,"  retorted  the  other.  *'  It  is  a 
very  desirable  locality,  and  fully  answers 
to  the  description  of  Mr.  Rennoe,  who  so 
earnestly  advised  my  going  thither." 

"  Mr.  Rennoe  ?"  echoed  Reofinald. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  the  gentleman  alluded 
to,  "  I  did  make  mention  to  Mr.  Seymour 
of  some  of  the  advantages  that  seemed 
to  attend  the  affair,  as  it  had  been  detailed 
to  me  by  competent  judges.  I  cannot, 
however,  profess  any  particular  acquaint- 
ance with  the  region  itself.  But  I  am 
highly  gratified,  Mr.  Seymour,  to  find  you 
looking  so  well  after  your  excursion." 

*'  For  my  part,"  said  Reginald,  "  I  am 

still  more  pleased  at  the  return  itself.     I 

was  remarking  to   Mr.  Rennoe,   no  long 

time  since,  that  we  were  becoming  quite 

dull  without  you." 

**  How  extremely  fortunate  I  am  in  being 
able  to  confer  happiness  so  easily !"  and 
Seymour  accompanied  the  observation  with 
an  ironical  smile. 

The  sneer  was  not  necessary  to  confirm 
Reginald's  resolve ;  yet  it  was  of  service 
as  a  stimulant. 

Rennoe  and  he,  as  they  rode  home  after 
the  visit,  conversed  much  about  books  and 
various  miscellaneous  topics,  in  which 
neither  was  greatly  interested.  When 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  house,  Reginald 
checked  his  horse,  and  said  abruptly : 

*'  My  dear  sir,  I  mean  to  marry  Matilda 
Chesley." 

''Well,"  returned  the  other,  ''she  is 
doubtless  a  very  amiable  girl." 


"  Pshaw  !  what  matters  amiability  ?  I 
want  to  defeat  Laurence  Seymour ;  that 
is  the  prize  I  am  struggling  for,  and  I 
mean  to  gain  it.  I  care  not  what  oppo- 
sition is  made,  or  from  what  quarter  it 
springs ;  the  more  obstacles  there  are  the 
better,  for  I  shall  triumph  over  all  and 
gain  my  end." 

N'o  reply  was  made,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  ride  was  passed  in  silence. 

Mr.  Rennoe  had  an  intimate  friend 
across  the  ocean,  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequent  correspondence.  The 
following  is  one  of  his  epistles  : 

"  An  unexpected  disappointment  vexes 
me ;  yet  it  does  not  discourage.  The 
Ander  estate  is  full  as  large  as  was  sup- 
posed, being  itself  a  prize  worth  an  earnest 
effort.  But  the  boy,  the  boy  !  compared 
with  him,  a  province  seems  a  mean  pos- 
session. Ah,  such  a  mind  and  such  a  will 
are  rarely  found  together  !  I  made  a  sad 
error.  We  thought  the  scorn  with  which 
his  forbidding  exterior  must  be  greeted, 
would  drive  him  off  in  disgust.  Not  so  ; 
it  is  this  which  most  excites  his  energies  ; 
and  I  am  assured  now  that  if  we  could 
clothe  him  with  the  hideousness  of  a  mon- 
ster, the  consequence  would  be  just  the 
same.  This  strength  of  purpose,  which 
makes  him  so  valuable,  gives  my  task  its 
difficulty ;  yet  I  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise. 

"  Reginald  strives  to  vanquish  a  rival 
lover,  and  would  surely  do  it  had  not  I  to 
join  against  him  ;  as  it  is,  he  must  suffer 
this  discomfiture  to  prepare  him  for  future 
triumphs.  Surely,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  issue.  Reginald  fights  for  the 
gratification  of  victory  ;  I  fight  to  gain  my 
competitor.  He  that  has  the  noblest  meed 
in  view  deserves  success,  and  win  Reginald 
I  will — body  and  soul." 


[To  he  continued.) 
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WHAT     IS     MUSIC? 


There  is  no  science,  no  art  in  existence, 
on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and 
so  httle  satisfactorily  explained,  as  that  of 
music.  The  chief  cause  of  this  lies  per- 
haps less  in  the  fact  that  the  respective 
authors  were  not  equal  to  the  task,  than 
that  they  wrote  on  a  subject  the  very  basis 
of  which  had  not  even  been  properly  de- 
fined. No  where  do  we  hear  more  non- 
sense and  idle  talk,  than  about  music. 
Most  people  think  they  feel,  or  pretend  to 
feel,  the  very  thing  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  feel,  and  reduce  their  ideas,  in 
want  of  a  clear  conception,  to  mere  similes 
and  illustrations,  without  explaining  their 
subject  in  the  least.  It  is  the  more  easy 
to  fall  into  such  an  error,  since  music  can- 
not be  understood  by  the  mind  alone.  It 
requires  a  heart,  and  a  soul,  and  it  is  no 
more  easy  to  explain  love  and  religion, 
without  the  lively  belief  on  a  last  some- 
thing, indemonstrable,  than  it  is  to  bring 
the  inner  life  of  music  before  the  eyes  of 
one  devoid  of  soul. 

There  have  been  at  all  times  and  all 
ages,  men  who  entirely  misunderstood,  or 
were  ignorant  even  of  the  true  office  of 
music.  Thus  Dr.  Burney,  to  whom  music 
is  largely  indebted  for  diligent  researches 
in  ancient  history,  says  in  his  preface  to  his 
♦'  History  of  Music" — 

"  What  is  music  ?  An  innocent  luxury  in- 
deed, to  our  existence,  but  a  great  improvement 
and  gratification  of  the  sense  of  hearing." 

But  as  if  to  prove  the  inconsistency  of 
his  own  assertion,  he  devotes  his  whole 
life  to  that  "  innocent  luxury,"  writes,  be- 
sides numerous  minor  works,  his  great 
"  History  of  Music,"  and  brings  proofs  of 
the  great  estimation  in  which  music  was 
held  among  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
globe,  because  of  its  vast  and  beneficent 
influence. 

To  the  same  class  belong  all  those  who 


insist  that  music  is  merely  a  play  of  well- 
sounding  notes,  and  the  less  there  is  in  it, 
the  more  is  its  object  achieved.  How  much 
more  elevated  is  the  view  taken  by  the 
early  Greeks  of  this  subject !  Plato  re- 
cognizes in  music  the  expression  of  our  in- 
ner life,  and  gave  to  it  the  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful as  foundation,  which  as  moral  beauty, 
and  united  with  the  good,  comes  from  God, 
and  therefore  leads  back  to  a  unison  with 
him.  He  elevated  the  destiny  of  music 
above  the  mere  sensual  pleasure,  and  re- 
proached those  who  merely  estimated  it 
on  account  of  the  sensual  enjoyment  to  be 
derived  from  it.  But  we  shall  speak  more 
of  this  in  some  future  chapter,  and  continue 
in  our  analysis  of  music. 

Our  definition  of  music  must  be  such  as 
to  embrace  every  branch  of  it,  vocal  or 
instrumental,  combined  or  separate,  old  or 
new. 

Music  then  is  simply  a  succession  of 
sounds,  regulated  by  the  laws  of  melody 
and  rhythm. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  music,  we  are 
lost  in  the  same  labyrinth  in  which  all  re- 
searches into  the  origin  of  the  world  end. 
It  has  been  said  that  music  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  innate  talent  and  inclination  of 
mankind  for  imitation  of  sound  and  form, 
that  sounds  produced  by  the  howling  of 
the  wind,  the  rippling,  of  the  brook,  the 
rolling  of  thunder,  the  cries  of  the  forest 
denizens,  and  a  hundred  other  sounds  of 
nature,  had  prompted  man  to  cultivate 
and  develope  the  talent  slumbering  in  his 
breast.  But  why  not  say  that  music  was 
created  with  man  ?  that  a  divine  being  had 
endowed  him,  simultaneously  with  life, 
with  an  instinct  to  utter  his  joy  or  sorrow, 
despair  or  happiness,  in  sounds  which  even 
the  wild  beast  of  the  forest  to  a  certain 
degree  can  boast  of  ? 

The  chief  impulse  of  man  is,  to  convey 
his  thoughts  and  ideas,  his  inner  invisible 
world  to  others.     He  has  for  this  purpose 
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the  organ  of  speech.  This  organ  is  capa- 
ble of  carrying  out  all  the  various  modu- 
lations of  sound  required  for  language. 
Here  then  is  the  first  rough  foundation 
for  music.  The  lowering  or  raising  of  the 
voice,  to  give  more  or  less  emphasis  to  a 
word,  together  with  all  those  sounds  which 
every  nation  on  the  globe  has  appropriated 
to  itself,  to  express  more  animated  feelings, 
form  the  first  elements  of  music.  These 
various  sounds  have  but  to  be  regulated 
and  properly  defined,  and  we  have  the 
materials  which  form  our  scale  or  gamut, 
from  which  again  our  whole  system  of 
music  has  been  derived.  It  is  evident 
from  a  good  many  proofs,  that  our  music 
has  come,  together  with  most  other  arts 
and  sciences,  from  the  East,  the  original 
seat  of  all  learning.  In  the  heart  of  Asia 
we  find  even  now  a  kind  of  music  which 
to  a  European  ear  seems  but  a  combina- 
tion of  discordant  sounds,  but  which  to 
the  less  refined  but  more  accurate  ears  of 
the  native,  possesses  every  requisite  of  a 
good  melody.  The  same  confusion  seems 
to  exist  in  what  little  we  know  of  African 
music. 

Villoleau,  a  traveller  in  the  East,  and  a 
musician  to  whom  the  history  of  music  is 
under  a  great  many  obligations,  made  it 
his  special  object  to  collect  the  various 
sonars  of  the  Orient.  On  his  arrival  at 
Cairo  he  engaged  for  this  purpose  an 
Arabian  music-master,  who,  following  the 
custom  of  the  Arabian  professors,  only 
sung  the  airs,  leaving  it  to  his  pupil  to 
remember  them  as  best  he  could.  Villo- 
teau  instantly  sat  to  work  and  wrote  them 
down,  but  noticing  now  and  then  some 
slight  detonations  in  his  master's  voice,  he 
took  the  liberty  to  correct  them  in  his 
manuscript.  After  having  finished  his 
task  he  tried  to  sing  the  air  which  the 
Arab  had  just  taught  him,  but  he  had 
only  sung  a  few  notes  when  he  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  Arab,  who  indignantly  told  him 
that  he,  Villoteau,  sung  false.  Great  dis- 
cussions took  place  on  this  matter  between 
master  and  pupil ;  each  one  assured  the 
other  that  his  intonations  were  irreproach- 
able, and  that  he  could  not  hear  the  other's 
music  without  experiencing  great  pain  in 
his  ears.  At  last  Villoteau  thought  there 
miffht  be  some  sinorular  cause  for  this  dis- 
agreement,  and  knowing  that  the  finger- 
board of  the  Eoud,  (Arabian  guitar,)  was 


divided  according  to  the  Arabian  gamut, 
he  caused  such  a  one  to  be  brought,  and 
to  his  great  astonishment  he  found  in- 
tervals which  in  our  European  system  do 
not  exist  at  all.  The  Arabs  divide  their 
octave  into  twenty-four  intervals,  while 
the  Europeans  have  only  twelve  for  tlie 
same  space,  and  no  wonder  that  the  untu- 
tored ear  of  the  Frenchman  could  not  con- 
ceive those  nice  and  acute  variations  of 
sound. 

The  music  of  the  Chinese  is  more  like 
our  own,  and  most  resembling  to  the  old 
Scotch  melodies.  With  these  Celestials 
everything  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  heav- 
ens, or  in  grey  antiquity,  and  no  wonder 
that  they  should  boast  of  having  had  as 
early  as  2776  before  the  Christian  era,  a 
well-organized  system  of  music.  They  say 
that  Hoang-ty,  who  lived  at  that  time,  and 
who  had  conquered  the  empire,  not  finding 
any  more  enemies  to  conquer,  applied  him- 
self to  improving  the  moral  condition  of 
his  subjects.  He  found  their  music  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition,  or  rather  he 
found  nothing  deserving  of  that  name,  and 
therefore  gave  orders  to  Lyng-lun,  a  prin- 
cipal personage  of  his  court,  to  undertake 
the  regulating  of  the  Chinese  music.  This 
worthy,  after  the  usual  number  of  pros- 
trations, went  for  this  purpose  to  Si-joung, 
a  country  in  the  northwest  of  China,  where 
music  was  known  to  have  reached  a  much 
hiofher  state  of  cultivation.  On  the  high 
mountains  of  that  country  grows  a  beauti- 
ful bamboo.  Large  knots  divide  this  bam- 
boo into  different  parts,  forming  a  kind  of 
tube.  Lyng-lun  accidentally  took  one  of 
these  tubes,  cut  it  between  two  knots,  took 
out  the  marrow,  blew  in  it,  and  a  sound 
issued  which  was  exactly  the  pitch  of  his 
voice,  when  he  spoke  unaffected  by  any 
passion.  Not  far  from  this  place  is  the 
source  of  the  stream  Hoang-tu,  which, 
bubbling  from  the  earth,  produces  a  pe- 
culiar sound.  Lyng-lun,  to  his  greatest 
astonishment,  discovered  that  this  sound 
was  in  unison  with  the  one  he  had  drawn 
from  his  tube. 

But  the  miracle  does  not  cease  here.  A 
Foung-hoang,  a  bird,  like  the  PhoDuix  of 
other  nations  no  longer  in  existence,  came, 
accompanied  by  his  mate,  and  perched  on 
a  neighboring  arbor.  There  the  male  pro- 
duced a  sound,  again  in  unison  to  that  of 
the  tube  and  of  the  stream  ;  he  then  pro- 
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duced  a  number  of  sounds  which  formed 
among  themselves  six  semitones  ;  the  fe- 
male added  to  these  six  other  semitones, 
and  while  the  two  alternately  sang,  Lyng- 
lun  cut  twelve  tubes  of  different  size,  in 
unison  with  the  twelve  semitones  furnished 
by  the  voice  of  the  birds,  and,  delighted 
with  his  discovery,  he  carried  his  tubes  to 
the  emperor,  who  commanded  that  forth- 
with these  twelve  sounds,  found  in  so  mar- 
vellous a  manner,  should  form  the  gamut 
of  the  Chinese  music.  And  in  reality,  the 
whole  music  of  the  Chinese  is  founded  on 
this  system,  and  with  but  very  slight  modi- 
fications it  has  remained  thus  stationary  to 
this  day. 

It  would  seem,  if  we  except  the  Chinese, 
that  music,  in  its  migration  from  east  to 
west,  has  gradually  lost  the  minor  inter- 
vals, and  come  down  to  us  in  a  more  con- 
densed shape,  and  though  quarter-tones 
have  been  employed  during  the  last  cen- 
tury by  several  celebrated  singers,  this 
has  been  done  rather  to  excite  astonish- 
ment, than  to  enrich  our  present  system. 

Yery  often  it  has  been  advanced  that 
even  in  the  animal  world  there  exists  a 
great  susceptibihty  for  music  ;  and  that  if 
proper  attention  were  directed  to  this  fact, 
good  results  might  be  derived  from  it. 
We  differ  from  this,  because  it  is  our  opin- 
ion that  the  true  susceptibility  for  music 
is  founded  on  a  power  of  combination, 
which  is  rooted  with  reason  in  one  and 
the  same  unity. 

This  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  taste  for  music  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  development  of  the  mind. 
For  this  reason  music  appears  in  the  most 
intimate  relation  with  poetry,  which  latter 
in  this  union,  as  song  or  ballad,  seems  to 
make  the  greatest  impression  on  the  heart. 
But  for  the  same  reason  music  finds  its 
most  appropriate  field  where  depth  of  feel- 
ing is  predominant,  and  where  through 
the  power  of  imagination,  life  has  been 
elevated  to  a  higher  and  nobler  sphere. 
As  the  mind  thus  becomes  more  active  in 
communicating  its  thoughts,  and  the  feel- 
ings endeavor  to  indicate  their  existence 
with  that  same  activity, 

Language  swells  into  song. 

Led  only  by  his  own  impulse,  man,  in 
all  degrees  of  civilization,  has  introduced 
music  into  life,  where  his  own   feelings 


were  more  than  ordinarily  excited,  or 
where  it  was  his  object  to  excite  those  of 
others.  That  vocal  music  has  in  this  re- 
spect the  advantage  over  its  twin-sister, 
"  instrumental  music,"  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  we  consider  that  the  latter 
is  entirely  the  creation  of  fancy,  and  that 
it  requires  "  the  wood "  to  act  as  con- 
ductor to  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
not  been  gifted  with  that  degree  of  sus- 
ceptibility which  Nature  has  bestowed 
upon  others. 

There  are  people  who  are  indifferent  to, 
nay,  almost  annoyed  by  the  shortest  strain 
of  music,  if  the  least  action  of  their  mind, 
to  follow  the  combinations  of  sound,  is  re- 
quired of  them.  There  are  others  again, 
who,  though  not  indifferent  to  music,  de- 
rive but  little  pleasure  from  it,  save  that 
sensual  delight  which  they  experience, 
perhaps,  in  eating  a  favorite  dish.  But 
there  are  still  others,  with  whom  a  proper 
appreciation  of  music  seems  to  have  been 
born.  They  enter  at  once  into  the  mys- 
terious spirit  of  that  art,  fathom  its  wind- 
ings, and  seem  to  make  it  a  part  of  their 
very  existence.  To  these  belong,  together 
with  the  true  lovers  of  music,  all  the  great 
masters  and  composers  of  the  different 
ages.  They  are  the  ones  to  foster  music, 
to  cultivate  and  develope  it  in  all  its  branch- 
es ;  through  their  agency,  music  has  been 
brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
it  now  possesses.  Indeed,  it  fairly  out- 
strips all  other  arts  in  this  respect.  Con- 
tinually improving,  without  exhausting — on 
the  contrary,  always  enriching — its  means, 
it  advances  steadily  on  the  path  to  per- 
fection, and  it  is  impossible  to  foretell 
when  this  development  will  have  reached 
its  zenith. 

But  with  this  unceasing  progress,  music 
has  partaken  in  a  certain  degree  of  a  mys- 
ticism, which  threatens  to  estrange  it  alto- 
gether to  the  hearts  of  those  who,  by 
nature,  have  not  been  endowed  with  those 
extraordinary  gifts,  and  who,  not  being 
able  to  follow  their  masters  with  the  ra- 
pidity necessary  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate music  in  its  highest  spheres,  are  con- 
tent to  remain  stationary,  and  thus  increase 
the  distance  between  themselves  and  their 
more  favored  guides.  Thus,  music  loses 
only  in  influence  what  it  gains  in  means  ; 
and  nothing  remains  for  those  masters  but 
to  descend  from  their  lofty  pinnacles,  and 
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to  conduct  their  followers  more  carefully 
to  their  throne,  or  to  fill  that  throne,  un- 
supported by  subjects,  and  consequently 
of  no  influence. 

THE    POSITION    OF    MUSIC     IN     RELATION     TO 
OTHERS    OF    THE    FINE    ARTS. 

Music  is  not  destined  to  reproduce,  by 
imitation,  certain  known  sensations  ;  it  has 
no  model,  after  which  to  form  itself,  nor 
has  it  one  to  compare  itself  to.  Inde- 
pendent it  stands  there,  the  pure  fabric  of 
the  imagination.  Entirely  different  from 
painting,  which  limits  the  imagination  of 
the  artist  by  the  obligation  to  imitate 
Nature ;  and  different  alike  from  poetry, 
which,  in  its  boldest  flights  of  fancy,  is 
only  intelligible  by  the  analogy  of  its 
thoughts  to  certain  general  ideas ;  music 
makes  never  a  deeper  impression  than 
when  it  absolutely  resembles  nothing ; 
when  it  creates,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  principal  idea  and  the  accessory  means 
which  serve  to  develope  it. 

For  this  reason,  music  is  the  most 
spiritual  of  all  the  arts,  and  might  well 
be  placed  above  poetry,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  But  it  has  other  advantages  to 
boast  of :  "  It  is  a  truly  democratic  art." 
The  enjoyment  of  other  arts  requires  a 
certain  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  which  not  every  one  possesses  the 
means  to  acquire.  These  are  therefore 
chiefly  confined  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  But  music  belongs  to  high  and 
low,  poor  and  rich  ;  all  are  alike  under  its 
influence,  and  with  the  lower  class  it  fills 
a  vacuum  which  the  want  of  education 
has  left.  It  stands  between  the  prose  and 
poetry  of  life. 

Here  is  the  proper  place  to  correct  a 
popular  error.  The  fact  that  music  is  so 
^asy  of  access,  that  it  requires  so  little 
preparation  in  other  branches  of  education, 
has  rallied  under  its  banners  a  good  many 
who  enjoy,  apparently,  benefits  in  social 
respect  to  which,  on  account  of  inferior 
education,  they  are  not  properly  entitled. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  music 
actually  prohibits  the  cultivation  of  other 
capacities  of  the  mind,  and  consequently 
people  who  are  unconsciously  under  its 
influence  still  despise  the  art,  because  so 
little  mind  is  required  to  practise  it.  We 
have  proved  already  that  this  is  the  mere 
independence  of  the  art,  and  consider  it 


rather  as  an  advantaore  than  otherwise : 
but  we  can  give  the  most  brilliant  instances 
which  refute  the  assertion.  From  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  pages  of  history  are  crowded  with 
names  of  men  who  to  their  capacity  for 
music  added  talents  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  valuable  description.  From  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  to  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn, 
there  were  always  men  who,  with  the  high- 
est order  of  talents,  did  not  disdain  to 
practise  music,  and  who  considered  it  as  a 
heavenly  gift,  none  the  less  valuable  be- 
cause of  its  universality. 

Another  advantage  of  music  over  its 
sister  arts  consists  in  its  incapacity  to  de- 
scribe, by  means  of  it,  anything  immoral. 
It  can  be  brought  in  connection  with 
voluptuousness,  frivolity,  and  all  the 
other  abominations  which  mankind  are 
subject  to  ;  but  "  music  in  itself  can  never 
be  made  the  interpreter  of  immorality." 
Music  the  almighty,  the  all-powerful, 
possesses  no  means  to  gratify  the  lascivious, 
the  licentious  ;  and  through  its  mysterious 
strains  breathes  nothing  but  purest  good. 

Joy  and  pain  are  the  nearest  emotions 
of  the  human  breast  which  can  be  made 
the  subjects  of  representation  in  music. 
Joy  and  pain  are  the  emotions  vrhich  most 
demand  music  for  an  interpreter.  Who 
has  not  experienced  that  inward,  serene 
joy,  which  to  confide  to  a  human  breast, 
would  have  been  robbing  it  of  its  holiest 
charm  ?  But  to  whisper  these  emotions 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  to  breathe 
such  delight  in  the  vague  undulations  of 
musical  sounds,  only  enhances  such  pleas- 
ure, while  at  the  same  time  it  relieves  the 
heart  of  a  burden  which  threatened  to 
break  it.  And  to  the  lone  wanderer  through 
the  chequered  path  of  life  it  is  everything. 
When  afflicted,  he  receives  sympathy  and 
consolation ;  when  happy,  his  joy  is  con- 
secrated in  its  purity  by  the  sounds  in 
which  he  vents  his  delight ;  in  either  joy 
or  sorrow,  when  words  lose  their  power, 
it  is  then  that  the  true  office  of  music 
begins,  and  in  its  strains  it  conveys  those 
indefinite  feelings  to  others  which,  arousing 
in  their  hearts  the  same  indefinite  emotions, 
still  give  evidence  that  the  one  has  been 
understood  by  the  other. 

If  Nature  has  the  most  manifold  gradu- 
ations for  these  emotions,  music  has  none 
the  less  so.     It  can  express  mourning  and 
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sadness,  lamenting  and  sighing,  despair 
and  melancholy,  in  all  their  various  shades. 
Grace  and  sweetness,  the  beautiful  and 
noble,  the  sentimental  and  grand,  the  pom- 
pous and  pathetic,  the  marvellous  and  the 
tragic,  the  joyous  and  the  comic,  playful- 
ness and  gayety,  rejoicing  and  wild  jubilee, 
they  all  can  be  expressed  in  music.  But 
it  is  not  its  office  to  describe,  like  poetry 
and  painting,  single  and  isolated  pictures ; 
it  takes  up  the  inner  state  of  our  heart  in 
its  wholeness,  and  portrays  it  after  its  own 
laws  of  association  as  a  perfect  sesthetical 
whole.  Hence  the  insufficiency  of  the  so- 
called  descriptive  music  to  convey  to  others 
the  ideas  it  intends  to  represent.  The 
painter  can  represent  a  beautiful  scene,  the 
poet  can  describe  it,  but  music  can  only 
give  the  sensations  of  the  heart  produced 
by  witnessing  such  a  one.  But  our  great- 
est composers  have  fallen  into  such  an 
error.  Beethoven  has  given  us  "The 
Battle  of  Vittoria,"  one  of  the  weakest 
of  his  compositions.  We  need  hardly 
mention  such  abortions  as  "  The  Battle  of 
Prague,"  '*  The  Falls  of  Niagara,"  and  a 
hundred  other  compositions,  which  only 
serve  to  despoil  music  of  that  garb  which 
forms  its  greatest  charm. 

If  we  compare  the  advancement  of  mu- 
sic to  that  of  other  arts,  we  find  that,  on 
account  of  its  less  positive  ideas,  it  has 
been  more  subject  to  transformations, 
which  seemed  to  make  of  it  just  as  many 


different  arts ;  while  painting,  statuary, 
and  poetry  have,  in  consequence  of  their 
narrow  limits,  only  reproduced  a  certain 
number  of  principal  ideas,  which  for  cen- 
turies have  only  varied  in  form. 

The  poems  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  Anac- 
reon  and  Virgil,  live  again  in  the  works  of 
our  modern  poets ;  our  bas-reliefs  and 
statues  differ  only  from  the  products  of  the 
ancient  master's  chisel  by  the  superiority 
of  one  over  the  others.  Painting  has  only 
been  enriched  during  centuries  by  the  sci- 
ence of  perspective  and  coloring ;  but  what 
is  there  in  common  between  the  music  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Hindoos,  the  Arabs,  the 
Chinese,  the  harmonic  psalmody  of  the 
middle  age,  the  counterpoint  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  art  of  a  Beethoven, 
Yon  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Bartholdy,  and 
Rossini?  With  these  different  nations, 
during  these  different  epochs,  music  seems 
to  have  had  neither  the  same  principles 
nor  the  same  destination.  One  nation  con- 
sidered it  as  a  science,  another  as  an  art, 
and  a  third  as  the  mere  language  of  the 
heart.  As  an  art,  it  has  the  same  object 
with  its  sister  arts.  It  is  intended  to  re- 
produce on  others  an  impression  which 
any  particular  object  has  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  artist ;  save  that  in  those  the 
object  represented  speaks  first  to  the  mind 
and  then  to  the  heart,  while  in  music  it 
speaks  first  to  the  heart,  and  through  that 
to  the  mind. 

H.  S.  S. 
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A  LESSON   FOR   POLITICIANS. 


"  Say  Wolsej — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor — 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 
Mark  but  m^fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 

***** 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace." 


Every  presidential  election  in  this  Re- 
public must  be  a  memorable  event.  That 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  now  appears  among  the  most  memo- 
rable of  the  past.  By  it  the  spirit  of 
monarchy  has  been  exorcised  from  the 
body  politic,  and  the  Republic  has  been 
made  whole.  The  sordid  spirits  of  cor- 
ruption and  the  frantic  demons  of  rapine 
and  bloodthirsty  war,  have  been  banished 
by  a  moral  exorcism.  Visions  of  magnifi- 
cent empires  and  of  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold  have  faded,  and  the  public  mind  em- 
braces rational  views  of  patriotism  and 
philanthropy.  A  faction  which  had  long 
occupied  a  bad  eminence  in  the  govern- 
ment, engrossing  all  powers  and  honors 
and  emoluments  for  selfish  ends,  setting- 
war,  peace  and  all  domestic  interests  to 
sale  for  votes,  appropriating  the  spoils  of 
the  people  for  the  enrichment  of  a  party, 
and  in  the  crucible  of  a  corrupt  patronage, 
transforming  official  fidelity  into  lucre,  was 
suddenly  hurled  from  its  high  places  by 
the  quiet  energy  of  the  popular  will.  This 
signal  revolution  has  given  to  history  many 
lessons  worthy  of  remembrance.  One  of 
them  deserves  to  be  set  conspicuously  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  politicians  and  people, 
for  encouragement  to  the  patriotic,  and  for 
a  warning  to  the  factious  and  corrupt. 
The  means  on  which  the  deposed  faction 
has  relied  to  perpetuate  its  ascendency, 
have  utterly  and  disastrously  failed.  To 
point  out  these  ineffectual  means  is  to  point 
out,  in  part,  the  lesson  of  this  faction's 
fall. 

The  party  which  styles  itself  *'  Demo- 
cratic "  foisted  into  power,  in  1844,  an 
administration    deeply    stained  with    the 


Plaquemines  and  Pennsylvania  frauds ; 
debased  by  the  recent  and  successful  pur- 
suit of  the  most  illustrious  character  in 
the  republic,  with  calumnies  more  damn- 
ing to  those  who  used  them  than  to  him 
w^ho  fell  under  them,  "  like  a  deer  stricken 
by  many  princes  ;"  and  fettered  by  the 
edicts  of  an  unelected  congress  of  place- 
men and  place-hunters.  Such  an  admin- 
istration became,  by  the  law  of  its  origin, 
the  representative  of  a  faction  and  the 
executive  of  its  unscrupulous  will.  Too 
infirm  to  expiate  the  original  sin  in  which 
it  was  born,  by  a  resolute  devotion  to  the 
public  good,  it  sought  to  escape  retribu- 
tion and  to  make  its  days  long  in  the  land 
by  honoring  its  fathers,  the  confederates 
who  had  brought  it  into  being,  by  the 
prostitution  of  public  trusts.  Demagogues 
and  partisan  brawlers,  the  managers  of 
caucuses  and  the  accomplices  in  fraud, 
were  promoted.  The  heads  of  the  Balti- 
more Convention  soon  rejoiced  in  diplo- 
matic appointments,  collectorships  or  at- 
torneyships. Bureaux,  post-offices,  and, 
eventually,  the  highest  grades  of  the  army 
were  thrown  open  to  such  as  had  the  gift 
of  knowing  their  master's  crib.  In  every 
department,  the  offices  which  the  laws 
had  inscribed,  like  golden  apples,  "  to  the 
most  worthy,^'  vvere  thrown  down  within 
the  party  ring  to  be  scrambled  for  by  the 
most  greedy.  "  To  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils,"  was  the  admitted  law  of  patronage, 
and  thus  the  vast  treasures  of  the  govern- 
ment were  converted  into  innumerable 
bribes.  Thus  proclamation  was  made  of 
pay  and  plunder  to  all  the  Dalgetties  of 
political  warfare,  and  a  reward  was  offered 
to  all  the  Vicars  of  Bray.     To  signalize 
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the  principle  on  which  offices  were  be- 
stowed, the  judicial  ermine  fell  upon  the 
recipient  of  the  "  Kane  letter,"  and,  still 
more  pointedly,  the  leader  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention  was  made  an  attorney  of  many 
fees,  and  afterwards  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  share  of  the  spoils,  when  he  dared 
to  become  the  leader  of  the  heretical  synod 
of  Buffalo.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  they 
who  received  the  bounty  were  held  to  an 
engagement  for  future  fidelity  to  the  fac- 
tion under  all  circumstances.  Many  have 
recently  fulfilled  this  engagement  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner.  All  *'  hands  "  employed 
by  Mr.  Polk,  from  the  prime  minister  to 
the  scullion  of  the  kitchen  cabinet,  were 
mingled  with  the  combatants  in  the  recent 
presidential  battle,  and  devoted  to  a  faction 
the  zeal  which  was  due  to  the  Republic. 
This  indecent  spectacle  put  honorable  men 
to  the  blush,  and  served  to  illustrate  the 
systematic  corruption  by  which  the  un- 
scrupulous party  just  vanquished  by  the 
people,  had  plotted  to  perpetuate  its  pow- 
er. The  administration  might  have  been 
justified  in  filling  the  chief  confidential 
offices  with  honorable  men  of  its  own  po- 
litical faith  exclusively,  or  in  preferring 
them  for  all  appointments  for  which  they 
were  well  qualified,  if  merit  had  governed 
the  selection  even  among  the  adherents  of 
the  appointing  power.  But  it  is  notorious 
that  the  surest  of  passports  to  favor  was 
the  most  unscrupulous  employment  of 
electioneering  strategy.  Hence  the  influx 
of  incapacity  and  dishonesty  into  official 
places  has  been  so  great,  that  the  incom- 
ing administration,  in  order  to  be  barely 
honest,  must  seem  to  be  proscriptive. 
Doubtless  it  will  do  its  whole  duty.  It 
will  then  no  longer  be  said  with  truth,  that 
this  is  ''  a  people  robbed  and  spoiled  ;  for 
a  prey  and  none  delivereth  ;  for  a  spoil 
and  none  saith,  restore." 

A  party  which  squandered  the  govern- 
mental patronage  for  the  purchase  of  all 
the  venal  influences  in  the  country,  did 
not  squeamishly  hesitate  to  subject  the 
entire  policy  of  the  nation  to  the  same 
selfish  design  of  retaining  the  spoils.  A 
ready  mode  of  achieving  this  was  for  the 
few  leaders  who  had  the  success  of  the  fac- 
tion in  their  keeping,  to  dictate,  in  advance, 
the  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  to  require  pledges  of  obedience  as  the 
equivalent  for  the  votes  which  they  con- 


trolled. They  promulgated  their  ukases, 
for  the  most  part,  under  the  sanction 
of  a  National  Convention  composed  of 
their  adherents,  and  into  whose  delibera- 
tions entered  the  welfare  of  the  party, 
without  the  intrusion  of  adverse  sugges- 
tions relating  to  the  general  welfare.  That 
body  itself  adopts,  without  inquiry,  the 
resolutions  propounded  by  a  committee 
whose  consultations  are  private,  and  thus 
the  unelected  congress  acts  as  a  "  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  "  to  record  the  decrees  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  faction.  These  resolu- 
tions become  the  creed  of  the  party,  and 
are  presented  as  test  oaths  to  the  candi- 
dates for  the  highest  offices  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Subscription  to  them  is  the  condition 
upon  which  the  support  of  a  powerful, 
organized  and  disciphned  faction  must  be 
secured.  Pledges  being  exacted  and  giv- 
en, if  the  elections  be  carried,  the  men 
who  for  the  time  sway  the  action  and  the 
destiny  of  the  nation,  are  solemnly  en- 
gaged to  effectuate  measures  devised  for 
the  interest  of  a  party,  before  they  take 
the  official  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  consti- 
tution. Sometimes  these  are  measures 
which  have  never  been  considered  or  ap- 
proved by  the  body  of  the  people,  or  even 
by  that  portion  of  them  which  adheres  to 
the  democratic  faith,  until  they  have  been 
propounded  by  an  unauthorized  conven- 
tion. Instead  of  being  the  fair  expression 
of  the  popular  will,  they  are  dictated  by  a 
few  designing  men  to  "  the  party,"  and 
through  the  party  to  the  country. 

The  administration  which  is  about  to 
expire  under  the  anathema  of  the  people, 
came  into  power  thus  pledged  and  fettered 
upon  the  Oregon  question.  Obedient  to 
the  congress  of  a  party,  though  it  has 
spurned  the  congress  of  the  nation,  it  be- 
gan with  an  Inaugural  Address  like  a 
Chinese  proclamation,  and  thundered 
through  a  warlike  negotiation  as  noisy 
and  ineffectual  as  a  Chinese  battle.  It 
is  a  puzzle  to  decide  whether  the  bragga- 
docia  of  the  beginning  betokened  a  reck- 
less desire  for  war  with  England,  or  the- 
impotent  lameness  of  the  conclusion  has 
belittled  all  the  belligerent  demonstrations 
into  a  swagger  and  a  pretense.  In  either 
view,  the  peace  or  the  honor  of  the  nation 
was  made  a  mere  counter  in  a  political 
game,  played  by  those  who  held  the  most- 
exalted  and  sacred  trusts.     One  senator 
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of  the  dominant  faction  urged  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  rescript,  even  to 
"  inevitable  war  ;"  whereupon  another,  of 
the  same  political  relations,  assumed  (in 
his  own  phrase,)  to  "  cut  him  for  the  sim- 
ples." Yet  the  patient  in  this  operation 
was,  in  a  few  short  months,  the  democratic 
candidate  for  president,  and  the  surgical 
operator  was  his  most  conspicuous  sup- 
porter. So  steadfast  is  the  cohesive  pow- 
er which  binds  them  together.  But  what- 
ever judgment  we  may  pass  upon  the 
actors  in  that  singular  scene — of  tragedy 
or  of  farce — it  is  well  remembered  that, 
for  a  time,  they  seriously  disturbed  the 
commerce  and  business  of  the  country, 
and  kept  two  nations  suspended  in  anx- 
ious alarm.  It  is  clear  enough  that  this 
serious  and  unnecessary  evil  was  produced 
by  the  unfounded  pretensions  recklessly 
set  up  by  the  Baltimore  Convention  of 
1S44,  and  the  pledge  it  exacted  from  its 
nominees.  It  is  not  less  apparent  now 
that  these  pretensions  were  advanced  for 
the  selfish  purpose  of  attaining  success  in 
the  elections,  by  deluding  the  popular 
mind. 

For  a  similar  purpose  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
same  machinery,  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner 
which  made  it  repugnant  to  the  deliberate 
sentiment  of  three-fourths  of  the  American 
people.  In  due  time  the  Administration 
deputed  by  the  Baltimore  Convention  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  annexation,  for 
the  amazement  of  mankind,  as  "  a  blood- 
less achievement."  In  fact,  blood  had 
not  then  begun  to  flow,  and  perhaps 
many  a  brave  citizen  who  now  sleeps 
upon  the  plains  of  Mexico,  and  many  a 
wife  who  now  mourns  the  widowhood  of 
battle,  then  heard,  with  patriotic  pride,  of 
the  bloodless  achievement.  Even  then  it 
is  probable  that  wisdom  and  a  sincere  love 
of  peace  might  have  averted  the  bloody 
consequences  of  annexation.  Mexico  was 
restive,  but  probably  she  might  have  been 
soothed  or  satisfied,  without  loss  of  honor 
or  advantage  to  us.  To  goad  her,  how- 
ever, to  overcrow  her  spirit,  or  to  conquer 
her  armies,  promised  immunities  and  gains 
to  the  party  which  ruled  the  Administra- 
tion. The  golden  moment  for  crushing 
the  Whigs,  by  placing  them  in  an  anti-war 
attitude,  was  not  to  be  thrown  away.  To 
appeal  from  the  peaceful  wisdom  to  the 


military  ardor  of  the  nation,  to  purchase 
contractors  with  jobs,  to  add  whole  armies 
to  the  lists  of  patronage,  and  to  hoodwink 
the  tax-payers  with  martial  glory,  seemed 
an  achievement  so  bloodless,  and  yet  so 
gainful  to  the  chief  actors,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  crime  against  the  ordinances 
of  faction  to  let  the  occasion  slip.  War 
therefore  was  precipitated.  As  became 
its  clandestine  purpose,  its  incipient  steps 
were  taken  by  stealth.  Its  causes  and 
the  motives  of  its  promoters  dared  not 
challenge  the  open  discussion  of  the  war- 
making  department  of  the  Government 
until  an  overruling  emergency  should  arise 
to  forbid  delay  and  stifle  debate.  Until 
then  these  motives  operated  in  security 
within  the  private  chamber  of  the  Cabinet, 
or  the  more  secret  closet  of  some  irre- 
sponsible party  caucus.  But  when  actual 
hostilities  had  been  provoked,  and  the 
consummation  of  the  gainful  scheme  had 
become  inevitable,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  were  invoked  to  sanction  what, 
it  was  thought,  they  could  not  prevent. 
The  sequel  was  a  continued  blaze  of  glory 
to  our  arms,  which  the  Administration 
soon  beheld  with  envy,  because  it  had 
labored  in  vain  to  appropriate  it  wholly 
to  the  purposes  of  its  own  faction.  Whig 
generals  conquered  abroad  in  spite  of  the 
fire  in  front,  but  they  conquered  at  home 
too,  in  spite  of  the  fire  in  the  rear.  Pro- 
vince after  province  was  conquered  ;  but 
who  may  compute  how  many  provinces 
can  compensate  the  loss  of  heroic  lives, 
the  widowhood,  the  orphanage,  and  all 
the  catalogue  of  ills  entailed  by  an  unne- 
cessary war  ?  At  length  peace  was  made 
for  the  Administration,  if  not  by  it.  But 
for  this  equivocal  circumstance,  the  expir- 
ing Executive  might  lay  claim  to  a  part  of 
the  epitaph  written  by  a  satirist  for  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  who  kept  France  many 
years  embroiled  in  wars  for  "  annexa- 
tion," and  happened  to  die  just  after  he 
had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace. 

"  II  a  fait  la  paix,  il  est  raort ; 

II  ne  pouvais  pour  nous  rien  faire  davantage." 

That  unnecessary  conflict  opened  a 
thousand  sluices  of  national  expenditure, 
and,  its  vigorous  prosecution  being  impor- 
tant to  the  party,  every  other  claim  upon 
the  treasury  was  rejected  or  deferred,  if 
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possible.  Whatever  would  have  been 
"  death  to  the  war,"  would,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Gen.  Cass  (writing  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso),  be  "  death  to  the  party."  It 
was  a  dynastic  war,  and,  as  usual,  the 
dynasty  must  be  sustained,  whatever 
might  become  of  the  country.  The  pay- 
ment of  just  debts  and  the  improvement 
of  our  rivers  and  lakes  were  interdicted 
by  the  veto.  Our  creditors  were  denied, 
in  order  that  we  might  have  means  to  col- 
lect a  debt  from  Mexico  with  summary 
promptness.  Our  own  country  was  con- 
demned to  lie  unimproved,  in  order  that 
we  miMit  ravage  the  territories  of  a  neigh- 
bor.  That  the  future  triumph  of  a  party 
might  be  assured,  the  will  of  Congress 
was  set  at  naught,  and  the  monarchical 
prerogative  of  the  President  stretched  to 
the  verge  of  usurpation.  In  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  the  President 
also  assumed  to  levy  taxes,  and  to  esta- 
blish governments  in  Mexico,  without  the 
authority  of  law.  But  as  all  this  evil  was 
done  that  good  might  come  to  the  party, 
the  succeeding  Baltimore  Convention 
ratified  those  usurpations  which  degraded 
the  National  Congress  to  a  subordinate 
department,  and  applauded,  in  the  name 
of  a  faction,  all  the  offenses  committed 
against  the  Republic.  If  it  had  not,  it 
would  have  been  ungrateful.  If  it  did 
not  shape  its  own  policy  so  as  to  exalt  the 
Executive  at  the  expense  of  Congress,  it 
would  have  been  unfaithful  to  the  pur- 
poses of  faction.  For  he  must  be  blind 
who  does  not  see  that  the  most  service- 
able instrument  of  a  selfish  and  corrupt 
faction  is  a  powerful  and  subservient  Pre- 
sident. 

The  internal  prosperity  of  the  country 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  same  designs  which 
had  governed  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  Its  commerce  was  abandoned  to 
the  rigor  of  the  sub-treasury — a  clumsy 
system,  borrowed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  from 
barbarous  times,  to  cajole  the  people  with 
the  jingle  of  hard  dollars.  The  industry 
and  capital  of  the  nation  were  stripped  of 
protection,  in  order  to  conciliate  a  little 
band  of  sectional  politicians.  To  pretend 
that  either  the  sub-treasury  or  free-trade 
is  approved  by  the  popular  judgment  is 
to  stultify  that  judgment,  as  evinced  in 
1840,  at  least,  and  to  metamorphose  the 
"  Kane  letter"  from  a  villany  to  a  blun- 


der. Yet  these  notable  articles  were  in- 
terpolated into  the  creed  of  the  party  by 
its  cecum.enical  council  of  Baltimore,  and 
thenceforward  the  faithful  were  required 
to  subscribe  them,  on  pain  of  being  dealt 
with  as  heretics,  and  excluded  from  the 
distribution  of  the  spoils. 

In  partially  reviewing  the  game  which 
has  thus  been  played  by  the  Democratic 
party  for  place  anc?  power,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  its  boldness.  No  party 
ever  before,  in  an  enlightened  country, 
ventured  to  practise,  and  to  openly  defend 
universal  bribery  by  the  use  of  Executive 
patronage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sacri- 
fice the  honor,  the  peace,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  which  had  confided 
in  it,  to  its  own  selfish  ends,  without  at 
least  achieving  some  national  advantage 
by  way  of  atonement.  The  Democratic 
faction  has  made  the  boldest  experiment 
upon  popular  credulity  which  history  has 
recorded.  But  it  has  also  deepened  the 
enormity  of  all  these  abuses  by  elaborate 
efforts  to  debauch  the  understanding  and 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Principles  the 
most  hostile  to  liberty  and  the  purity  of 
our  institutions  have  been  preached  as 
well  as  put  in  practice.  The  people 
were  exhorted  to  cherish  and  to  vene- 
rate the  undue  supremacy  of  the  Execu- 
tive. They  were  addressed  in  violent 
harangues,  tending  to  banish  the  love  of 
peace  and  the  sentiment  of  justice,  to 
infuse  into  their  breasts  the  lust  of  rapine 
and  bloodshed,  and,  in  a  phrase  well 
remembered,  to  *'  prepare  their  hearts  for 
war."  Pernicious  heresies  in  political  and 
economical  science  were  sown  among 
them.  At  the  same  time  efforts  were 
made  to  beguile  their  judgment  by  flat- 
tery. The  very  name  of  this  party  is  a 
delusion,  under  cover  of  which  they  have 
violated  fundamental  principles  of  repub- 
lican government.  Democracy  is  their 
chosen  watchword — their  peculiar  battle- 
cry.  They  write  it  on  their  lintels,  and 
on  their  doorposts,  and  on  the  hems  of 
their  garments.  They  inscribe  it  on  their 
banners.  They  mouth  it  in  their  speeches. 
They  print  it  in  their  books.  By  many  of 
the  people  it  has  been  accepted  in  sincerity 
as  the  sign  of  a  popular  principle.  By 
others,  too  weak  to  be  willingly  on  the 
weak  side,  it  is  simply  regarded  as  the 
signal  of  victory,  the  sv  roi^Twvixa,    "7w 
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hoc  signo  vinces,""  of  their  standard,  and 
hence  they  follow  it.  But  by  the  initiated 
it  is  esteemed  as  a  clever  device  of  those 
who  think,  with  Cesar,  that  mankind  are 
governed  by  words. 

"  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  beiiiix  cheated  as  to  cheat." 

But,  like  other  pleasures,  this  may  sur- 
feit and  pall.  At  any  rate,  it  is  essential 
to  the  enjoyment  of  it  by  the  cheated,  that 
the  cheat  be  not  detected.  Insincere  pro- 
fessions and  hollow  pretenses  cannot  al- 
ways beguile  an  intelligent  people,  among 
whom  reason  is  free  to  combat  error.  And 
when  their  eyes  discover  the  trick  by 
which  men  whom  they  have  highly  trusted, 
in  matters  of  momentous  consequence, 
have  attempted  to  mislead  their  vigilant 
sagacity,  woe  to  the  adventurous  deceivers  ! 
Such  is  now  the  fate  of  a  party,  which  has 
so  long  used  the  name  of  Democracy  to 
disguise  their  violations  of  democratic  prin- 
ciple. The  retribution  is  as  terrible  as  the 
artifice  was  unscrupulous,  and  the  expo- 
sure has  been  thorough.  The  Ithuriel 
spear  which  has  pierced  the  delusion  trans- 
fixes the  arch-deceiver  harbored  under  it. 
The  name  which  was  worn  as  a  conceal- 
ment, has  itself  become  as  a  crime  of  those 
who  wore  it.  Thus,  by  a  revulsion  of  po- 
pular sentiment,  punishment  is  made  to 
grow  out  of  the  offense  itself,  and  the  of- 
fenders find,  that 

"  Even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  own 
lips." 

By  a  similar  dispensation  of  justice,  the 
other  devices  upon  which  the  Democratic 
party  relied  for  undeserved  success,  have 
contributed  to  their  own  discomfiture,  and 
they  have  fallen,  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
their  own  armor.  If  the  course  of  Mr. 
Polk  on  the  Oregon  question  did,  as  was 
predicted  by  a  distinguished  democratic 
senator,  sink  him  so  deep  in  political  dam- 
nation, that  the  hand  of  resurrection  can- 
not drag  him  up,  it  greatly  loosened,  also, 
the  hold  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the 
popular  confidence.  For  the  eflfect  of  the 
Plaquemines  fraud  and  the  Kane  letter, 
witness  Louisiana,  witness  Pennsylvania ! 
To  the  universal  corruption  in  the  dispen- 
sation  of  patronage   has   succeeded   the 


universal  loathing  and  scorn  of  an  honest 
community.  The  dynastic  war  against 
Mexico,  which  was  to  give  the  coup-de- 
grace  to  opposition — it  has  at  last  "  con- 
quered a  peace,"  by  overthrowing  the  war 
faction.  That  wickedly  designed  conflict 
proved  more  disastrous  to  the  hopes  of  its 
contrivers,  than  to  the  armies  of  Santa 
Anna.  Until  it  began,  fortune  and  mo- 
desty had  veiled  a  character  so  pure,  so 
magnanimous,  so  majestic,  that  it  was  no 
sooner  revealed  than  it  filled  the  Republic 
with  admiration.  The  brilliant  progress 
of  our  arms  from  Palo  Alto  to  Buena 
Yista,  made  the  name  of  our  President, 
now  elect,  familiar  to  his  countrymen,  and 
the  many  difficult  emergencies  of  his  ca- 
reer tried  every  quality  of  his  head  and 
heart.  Every  trial  displayed  some  nobler 
spring  of  action,  or  some  new  resource  of 
intellect.  His  victories  soon  inflamed  the 
jealousy  of  the  Administration,  and  he 
fought  the  most  renowned  of  his  battles, 
in  his  own  phrase,  "  with  a  halter  around 
his  neck."  He  was  condemned  to  walk 
among  burning  ploughshares,  but  he  came 
forth  from  the  ordeal  triumphant.  He 
vanquished  both  foreign  and  domestic  foes, 
proving  superior  to  the  rulers  of  two  na- 
tions. His  battles  made  him  illustrious, 
but  months  of  inaction,  forced  upon  him, 
could  not  dim  his  fame.  Adversity  could 
not  depress,  nor  success  elate  him.  As  a 
chief  he  endeared  himself  to  his  soldiers  ; 
as  a  conqueror,  he  won  the  gratitude  of 
the  conquered.  His  justice,  generosity, 
modesty,  and  candor  were  as  conspicuous 
as  his  valor.  And  it  was  the  happy  for- 
tune of  his  country,  that  in  performing  the 
duties  of  the  camp  he  evinced  his  fitness 
for  the  cabinet.  A  character  so  well  ad- 
justed, and  combining  so  many  elements 
of  greatness  and  goodness,  inspired  a 
grateful  enthusiasm  in  all  classes  of  his 
countrymen.  The  wise  and  virtuous  soon 
discovered  in  it  a  hope  of  redeeming  the 
country  from  the  selfish,  corrupt  and  ag- 
gressive policy  of  its  present  rulers.  His 
name,  dear  to  the  people,  gave  concentra- 
tion and  vigor  to  the  public  sentiment  al- 
ready existing,  and  the  triumph  of  purity 
and  patriotism  has  been  aided  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
Monterey  and  Buena  Vista. 

Their    own   disaster  may  have  taught 
the  Democratic  managers  to  believe,  Sad- 
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ducees  though  they  are,  that  there  is  still 
'*  virtue  extant ;"  that  the  great  national 
will  which  controls  this  Republic  is  not 
venal,  to  be  dealt  in  by  a  governmental 
board  of  office-brokers ;  that  the  keen- 
sighted  sagacity  of  the  American  mind 
cannot  long  be  Winded  by  the  most  cun- 
ning artifice  of  skillful  placemen  ;  that  there 
is  in  the  popular  heart  a  cherished  devo- 
tion to  good  old  republican  principle  which 
sternly  repels  the  approach  of  monarchi- 
cal practices,  however  insidious  ;  that  to 
make  wanton  waste  of  the  national  trea- 
sure, to  sport  with  the  national  honor,  or 
to  sacrifice  peace  and  internal  prosperity 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  a  faction,  is  not 
the  surest  method  of  maintaining  the  as- 
cendency of  a  party ;  that  to  evil  rulers, 
vengeance,  though  it  may  be  slow,  comes 
inevitably,  and  that  even  in  a  selfish  view, 
and  even  in  politics,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  The  election  of  General  Taylor 
has  already,  no  doubt,  depressed  the  value 
of  war,  at  the  political  exchange,  as  a 
means  of  advancement  for  the  statesmen 


who  advocate  it ;  for  it  is  seen  that  the 
grand  point  of  popularity,  the  camp,  over- 
shadows the  Cabinet.  This  fact,  once 
perceived,  will  afford  a  valuable  guaranty 
to  peace.  Politicians  will  learn  to  regard 
war  as  a  "  dreadful  trade"  for  themselves 
as  well  as  for  the  people.  If  this  lesson  had 
been  well  understood  by  the  Administra- 
tion three  years  ago,  there  would  have 
been  no  war  with  Mexico  to  this  day. 

But  while  the  fabric  which  the  politicians 
of  the  Democratic  party  had  built  with 
such  laborious  diligence  to  sustain  them,  is 
toppling  down,  and  its  pillars  are  wrench- 
ed away  by  the  giant  people  whom  they 
dreamed  of  keeping,  Samson-like,  blind  and 
in  fetters,  the  same  event  encourages 
honest  and  faithful  statesmen  to  bate  no 
jot  of  heart  or  hope,  and  it  enforces  on  all 
public  men  the  lesson  of  a  great  teacher  : 

'•  Let  all   the    ends  thou  aim'st    at  be   thy 

country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's."   ^ 

R. 
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M'LLE    DE    LA    SEIGLIERE. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  FEW  days  afterwards  Madame  de  Vau- 
bert  took  the  arm  of  her  son,  and,  under  pre- 
text of  a  promenade  in  the  environs,  soon 
gained  the  right  bank  of  the  Clain.  This 
was  the  first  time  since  his  return,  that 
she  had  ventured  to  set  foot  upon  this 
bank.  As  she  was  passing  along  in  front 
of  the  park,  she  stopped  a  moment  oppo- 
site the  gate,  and,  as  if  drawn  by  some 
secret  charm,  opened  it  and  entered. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  mother  ?"  asked 
Raoul,  surprised,  and  vainly  attempting  to 
prevent  her  from  proceeding.  "  Will  you 
outrage  the  marquis  and  his  daughter  by 
putting  your  foot  upon  their  premises? 
Are  you  not  violating  at  once  a  duty  of 
friendship  and  your  obligation  to  the  un- 
fortunate ?  And  does  it  seem  to  you,  that, 
with  the  sentiments  of  aversion  and  con- 
tempt which  we  both  have  professed  to 
entertain  towards  this  person,  we  are  not 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  propriety  ?" 

"  Come,  come,"  rejoined  his  mother ; 
we  are  not  outraging  the  marquis  in  thus 
seeking  to  refresh  our  recollections  of  his 
kindness.  Where  you  see  an  insult  to  mis- 
fortune, M.  de  La  Seigliere  himself  would 
only  see  a  pious  pilgrimage.  Come,  my 
son,"  she  urged,  leaning  gently  upon  his 
arm,  "  we  shall  meet  no  one  of  whom  we 
need  to  be  ashamed,  or  whom  we  have 
cause  to  fear.  This  is  about  the  time 
when  I  see  Stamply  every  day  going 
out  to  inspect  his  lands.  Besides,  I  must 
allow,  that  I  am  getting  the  better  of  my 
prejudices,  and  that  this  man,  in  my  opin- 
ion, does  not  merit  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt which  people  seem  to  feel  towards 
him.  I  admit  even  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  his  position,  unfortunate  and  pro- 
scribed as  he  is,  while  surrounded  with 
abundance,  which,  in  spite  of  myself,  in- 
terests me." 

•'  What !  mother,"  cried  the  young 
man;  "  a  farmer  who  has  dispossessed  his 
seignior !  a  servant  who  has  enriched  him- 


self at  the  expense  of  his  master  !  a  miser- 
able"— 

**Yes,  miserable,  that's  the  word,  my 
son;"  interrupted  Madame  de  Vaubert ;  "  so 
miserable  that  I  sincerely  repent  having 
joined  with  his  accusers.  Heaven  has 
sufficiently  punished  the  unfortunate  man 
to  warrant  us  in  showing  him  a  little  in- 
dulgence. But  let  him  pass ;  no  matter 
for  him  now.  See,"  said  she,  drawing 
him  aside  into  a  walk  which  led  along  a 
beautiful  little  pond,  "  how  charming ! 
I  meet  at  every  step  some  memorial  of  my 
happiest  days;  and  I  seem  to  recognize 
the  soul  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seighere 
in  all  these  perfumes." 

They  were  proceeding  along,  conversing 
in  the  manner  described,  when  at  a  turn 
of  the  path,  they  found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  Stamply  himself,  who  was  walk- 
ing alone  in  his  park.  Raoul  was  for  im- 
mediate retreat ;  but  the  baroness  held 
back,  and  advanced  towards  the  good 
man,  who,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  whom  to 
attribute  the  honor  of  such  a  visit,  was 
most  liberal  of  his  salutations. 

**  Pardon,  Monsieur,"  said  she,  with  a 
gracious  smile,  "  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
in  thus  unceremoniously  entering  your 
park.  These  beautiful  shades  recall  to 
me  so  many  and  such  happy  recollections, 
that  I  have  for  a  long  time  felt  an  almost 
irresistible  desire  to  visit  them." 

*'  Thanks  rather  than  pardon,  Madame," 
rephed  the  old  man,  who  had  quickly  re- 
cognized Madame  de  Vaubert.  "  Your 
visit  is  the  greatest  honor  ;  it  is,"  he  added 
sadly,  *'the  only  honor  of  the  kind  this 
place  has  received  since  it  came  into  my 
hands." 

Then,  as  if  he  suspected  that  the  honor 
was  not  intended  for  him,  whether  from  a 
feeling  of  delicacy  or  of  humiUty,  Stamply, 
after  inviting  his  visitors  to  pursue  their 
excursion  at  pleasure,  appeared  at  the 
point  of  retiring.  But  Madame  de  Yaubert 
accosted  him  persuasively : 

"  Why,  Monsieur,  will  you  leave  us  so 
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soon  ?  Would  you  give  us  to  infer  that 
our  visit  is  improper,  and  that  we  are  dis- 
turbing you  ?  If  not,  do  us  the  favor  to 
remain  ;  I  am  sure  you  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  your  presence  should  be  un- 
acceptable to  us." 

Confused  by  so  many  objections,  so 
gracefully  urged,  Stamply  knew  not  how 
to  express  his  gratitude,  and  succeeded 
only  in  expressing  his  stupefaction.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  such  guests  had 
honored  his  place  with  their  presence,  to 
say  nothing  of  hearing  himself  addressed  in 
such  terms  of  suavity  and  kindness.  It 
was  Madame  de  Vaubert,  the  Baroness  de 
Vaubert,  the  greatest  lady  of  the  country, 
the  friend  of  the  La  Seiglieres,  who  deign- 
ed to  treat  him  with  such  condescension — 
him,  Stamply,  the  old  beggar,  as  he  well 
knew  he  was  too  often  called  in  the  neigh- 
borhood !  And  what  was  he  to  do,  or 
think,  when  he  felt  the  arm  of  Madame, 
the  baroness,  gently  hanging  upon  his 
own,  and  saw  her  smile  with  such  sweet- 
ness, and  heard  her  say  with  such  a  rav- 
ishingly  familiar  tone :  "  Come,  Monsieur 
Stamply,  be  my  guide,  my  cavalier."  It 
is  only  the  poor  soul,  shut  out  from  all 
commerce  with  the  world,  and  which  cal- 
umny has  placed  under  the  ban  of  public 
opinion,  that  knows  how  to  appreciate  our 
unexpected  exhibition  of  sympathy  and 
good  will.  However  trifling  it  may  be, 
they  seize  upon  it  eagerly,  and  rest  upon 
it  with  inexpressible  gratitude — it  is  the 
straw  which  the  dove  drops  to  the  drown- 
ing insect.  The  arm  of  the  baroness  upon 
his  own  awakened  in  Stamply  a  feeling  of 
joy  not  unlike  that  which  the  lazar  of  the 
city  of  Aost  felt,  when  his  own  was  press- 
ed by  a  friendly  hand ;  and  his  happiness 
would  have  been  complete,  but  for  his 
embarrassment  on  account  of  his  some- 
what rustic  garb.  It  is  very  true  that  his 
personal  appearance  strangely  contrasted 
with  that  of  Madame  de  Yaubert,  who,  even 
in  her  ruin,  humbled  the  opulence  of  her 
neighbor  by  the  elegance  of  her  attire  and 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  her  manners. 

*'If  I  had  supposed  so  great  an  honor 
was  in  reserve  for  me,  I  would  have  made 
better  preparation,"  said  he,  by  way  of 
apology  for  his  clumsy  shoes  with  their 
rusty  buckles,  his  blue  woollen  hose,  his 
fustian  jacket,  and  his  threadbare  breeches 
of  cotton  velvet. 


"  How  better,  pray  ?"  replied  the  baron- 
ess with  peculiar  emphasis.  "  You  are 
very  well  as  you  are,  I  am  sure.  Besides, 
Monsieur,  when  one  is  at  home  he  is  not 
always  to  be  in  full  dress  for  company." 

The  words  "  at  home"  went  to  the  heart 
of  Stamply,  and  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
for  his  perfect  satisfaction.  "  At  home  !" 
Were  not  those  simple  words,  which  for  a 
long  time  he  had  scarcely  dared  to  lisp  to 
himself — to  such  an  extent  had  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  pubhc  aversion  stifled 
his  self-respect — were  not  they,  pronoun- 
ced too  with  such  peculiar  emphasis  by 
Madame  de  Yaubert,  a  complete  and  formal 
refutation  of  the  malicious  aspersions  of 
his  enemies  ?  They  were  indeed,  for  this 
man,  a  sort  of  reinvestment,  a  kind  of 
solemn  consecration  of  his  rights  and  for- 
tunes. Meanwhile,  the  young  De  Yaubert, 
whose  surprise  was  quite  equal  to  that  of 
Stamply,  kept  near  his  mother,  cold,  silent, 
disdainful,  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  con- 
clude or  what  to  imagine  as  to  the  scene, 
at  all  events  strange,  which  was  passing 
before  his  eyes. 

A  few  minutes,  during  which  there  was 
no  falling  off  in  the  baroness'  condescen- 
sion and  sociability,  brought  them  in  front 
of  the  castle.  It  was  a  hot,  sultry  day, 
and  the  clouds  hung  heavy  and  threaten- 
ing in  the  sky.  For  nearly  an  hour  Ma- 
dame de  Yaubert  had  been  walking:  in  the 
shade  of  the  spreading  trees,  whose  foHage 
was  stirred  by  no  breath  of  air.  She  sat 
down  upon  one  of  the  steps  of  the  portico, 
and  wiped  her  brow ;  while  Stamply  stood 
motionless  before  her,  rolling  up  between 
his  fingers  the  broad  brim  of  his  old  felt 
hat,  which  he  had  reverently  held  in  his 
hand  throughout  the  entire  promenade. 

"Madame,  the  baroness,  would  add 
another  to  her  claims  on  my  gratitude  if 
she  would  deign  to  rest  herself  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  house,"  said  Stamply  be- 
seechingly. "I  should  esteem  it  a  favor 
so  much  the  greater,  as  I  am  the  less  de- 
serving." 

"Mother,"  quickly  interrupted  Raoul, 
who  wished  to  have  done  with  this  com- 
edy, of  which  he  could  discern  neither  the 
purpose  nor  the  sense,  "  Mother,  a  shower 
is  coming  up,  and  we  have  little  enough 
time  to  get  home  before  it  will  be  upon 
us." 

"  Well,   never  mind    the   shower,   my 
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son,"  replied  Madame  de  Vaubert,  rising 
up  from  her  seat  on  the  steps ;  '*  and 
since  our  kind  neighbor  offers  his  hospi- 
tahty  so  cordially,  I  think  we  had  better 
wait  here  until  the  weather  looks  less  for- 
bidding." 

At  this  determination  of  his  guest,  the 
countenance  of  Stamply  hghted  up,  and 
his  mouth  opened  with  a  smile  of  perfect 
beatitude.  It  was  indeed  a  triumph  for 
him  to  receive  Madame  de  Vaubert  in  his 
own  house,  and  show  her  to  his  people, 
who,  of  course,  would  not  fail  to  spread 
the  news  abroad,  and  convince  his  enemies 
that  he  was  not  so  much  despised  as  the 
evil-disposed  hoped  and  fools  believed. 
Leicester  was  not  more  happy  or  proud  to 
receive  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle 
than  was  Master  Stamply  at  this  moment, 
when  the  baroness  mounted  the  steps  of 
his  portico  and  passed  the  threshold  of  his 
door.  Raoul  followed  his  mother,  but 
with  some  indications  of  dissatisfaction, 
which,  however,  she  pretended  not  to  ob- 
serve, and  Stamply  really  did  not,  as  he 
was  entirely  absorbed  in  his  good  fortune. 
Having  introduced  his  guests  into  the  par- 
lor, the  good  man  retired,  under  pretense 
of  giving  some  directions  with  reference 
to  their  entertainment.  Raoul,  now  alone 
with  his  mother,  was  upon  the  point  of 
demanding  from  her  an  explanation  of  the 
enigma  which  had  so  much  puzzled  him, 
but  he  was  immediately  so  much  occupied 
with  what  surrounded  him,  that  he  had 
no  time  to  think  or  talk  of  anything  else 
than  what  he  saw. 

Although  there  had  been  no  change  in 
the  disposition  of  its  apartments,  the  in- 
terior of  the  castle  of  La  Seigliere  did 
not  at  all  correspond  with  its  external 
grandeur.  Everything  bespoke  the  neglect 
and  somewhat  less  than  aristocratic  habits 
of  the  new  proprietor.  Besides,  twenty 
years  had  by  no  means  added  to  the 
freshness  and  brilliancy  of  the  tapestry. 
Faded  hangings,  tarnished  gilding,  seedy 
and  decrepid  luxury — feeble  traces  of  a 
once  splendid  but  now  lifeless  magnifi- 
cence, composed  an  interior  as  unattractive 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  was  beautiful 
and  desolate,  like  the  vast  halls  of  the 
palace  of  Versailles,  which  attract  our 
admiration  as  we  pass  through  them,  but 
where,  if  we  were  compelled  to  dwell,  we 
should  die  of  ennui.     The  parlor  alone, 


into  which  Madame  deVaubert  and  her  son 
had  just  been  introduced,  had  preserved, 
by  special  favor,  something  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  life,  the  youth  and  brilliancy,  of 
its  former  days.  It  seemed  to  be  still 
animated  by  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of 
the  exiled  marchioness.  Bernard,  more- 
over, had  taken  special  pleasure  in  em- 
bellishing it  with  such  treasures  as  the 
marquis  had  been  compelled  to  leave  be-  J 
hind  ;  and  even  Stamply  himself,  after  the  i 
departure  and  death  of  his  son,  out  of 
regard  to  his  memory,  had  given  direc- 
tions that  this  apartment  should  receive 
the  most  scrupulous  attention,  as  if  Ber- 
nard was  momentarily  expected  to  return. 
Thus  everything  about  it  breathed  the 
splendor  of  its  former  hosts.  There  were 
damasks  from  Genoa,  tapestries  from 
Beauvais,  richly  carved  furniture  from 
Boule,  porcelains  from  Saxony  and  Sevres, 
crystals  in  glittering  groups,  golden  fillets 
upon  the  ceiling,  and  beautiful  devices 
above  the  doors  ;  indeed,  enough  to  afford 
whole  pages  of  description  to  those  in- 
teresting personages  who  are  inspired  by 
the  poetry  of  the  drawing-room,  and  dis- 
cover much  more  proficiency  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  houses  than  minds.  After 
examining  all  with  the  closest  attention, 
after  touching  with  his  finger,  as  if  to 
satisfy  himself  of  their  reality,  such  articles 
as  he  had  never  before  seen  except  in  his 
dreams,  Raoul  approached  the  window 
and  looked  steadfastly,  and  not  without 
sadness,  towards  the  castle  of  Vaubert, 
which  had  never  before  appeared  to  him 
so  humble  and  desolate.  Meanwhile  the 
baroness  was  contemplating  her  son  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  smiling  and  serene, 
as  if  she  held  in  her  hand  the  magic  ring 
which  was  to  rebuild  the  towers  of  her 
castle  and  render  back  to  him  the  fortune 
of  his  ancestors. 

Stamply  was  not  slow  to  return,  fol- 
lowed by  two  farm-boys,  with  wonder 
in  their  countenances,  and  in  their  hands, 
waiters  loaded  with  syrups,  strawberries, 
cream  and  the  choicest  of  Spanish  wines. 
Close  in  the  rear  followed  the  cook,  gar- 
dener and  poultry-keeper — the  balance  of 
Stamply 's  household,  who,  however,  made 
a  stand  in  the  hall,  and  stretched  their 
necks,  and  strained  their  eyes,  to  get  a 
peep,  through  the  half-open  door,  at  the 
baroness    and    her    son.      Never,    since 
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the  advent  of  John  Stamply,  had  the  cas- 
tle witnessed  a  day  of  so  much  rejoicing 
and  excitement. 

"  You  are  putting  yourself  to  too  much 
inconvenience,"  said  Madame  de  Vaubert, 
with  her  most  amiable  smile.  **  This  is 
really  a  royal  reception,  Monsieur  Stamply." 

Stamply  bowed,  and  made  a  confused 
and  stammering  reply;  but  perceiving 
that  the  two  boys,  having  deposited  their 
burdens  upon  a  marble  table,  were  each 
making  themselves  comfortable  in  an 
arm-chair,  he  seized  them  by  the  collar 
and  ejected  them  from  the  room  with 
some  very  marked  demonstrations  of  his 
displeasure. 

*'  Monsieur  Stamply,"  said  the  baro- 
ness, whose  gravity  was  most  severely  tried 
by  the  scene  we  have  just  described, 
"  you  ought  to  be  appointed  conservator- 
general  of  the  castles  of  France.  This, 
certainly,  has  lost  none  of  its  ancient 
splendor — indeed,  I  think  you  have  add- 
ed somewhat  to  its  attractions.  And  I 
understand  that  the  value  of  the  lands 
has  doubled  under  your  administration. 
You  are,  of  course,  then,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  proprietors  in  the  country." 

**  Alas  !  Madame,"  sadly  replied  the  old 
man,  "  God  and  men  have  made  me  pay 
dearly  for  my  fortune.  God  has  taken 
my  wife  and  my  boy  ;  men  have  loaded 
me  with  reproaches.  Job  himself  was 
less  unhappy  in  his  poverty  than  I  am 
in  all  my  abundance.  You  have  a  son, 
Madame  ;  I,  who  have  lost  mine,  know 
how  to  appreciate  your  happiness,  and 
you,  had  you  lost  yours,  would  compre- 
hend the  depth  of  my  grief." 

"  I  think  I  can  appreciate  it.  Monsieur," 
she  replied  ;  "  I  hear  you  had  a  heroic 
son." 

**  Ah  !  Madame,  he  was  my  life,"  ex- 
claimed the  old  man  with  deepest  emotion. 

"The  designs  of  God  are  inscrutable," 
reverently  rejoined  Madame  de  Vaubert. 
**  As  to  the  judgment  of  men,  I  think, 
Monsieur,  you  do  wrong  to  give  yourself 
so  much  uneasiness  about  it.  You  say 
you  are  loaded  with  reproaches.  I  was 
not  aware  of  it  before.  But  why  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  opinion,  or  even  the  abuse 
of  the  vulgar,  when  you  have  the  esteem 
of  the  honorable  and  respected  ?" 

At  these  words  Stamply  shook  his 
head  in  a  manner  that  indicated  a  by  no 


means   entire  confidence   in   the   remedy 
recommended  by  the  baroness. 

*'  You  are  calumniated !"  continued 
Madame  de  Vaubert  with  emphasis.  "  Do 
you  suppose  I  should  be  here  if  I  did 
not  believe  so  ?  I  am  sufficiently  disin- 
terested in  this  matter,  I  should  suppose, 
not  to  be  suspected  of  partiality  for  you. 
A  friend  of  the  La  Seiglieres,  I  have 
shared  with  them  an  exile  of  fifteen 
years ;  and  like  them  I  have  seen  my 
property  sequestrated  and  sold  by  the 
Republic.  The  Republic  has  despoiled 
us  ;  to  its  eternal  shame,  it  has  taken 
and  disposed  of  that  to  which  it  had  no 
title.  But  you  who  have  acquired  it  in 
good  faith,  purchased  it  with  your  hard- 
earned  savings,  how  are  you  to  blame  ? 
Who  accuses  you  ?  Adversity  has  laid 
its  hand  heavily  upon  us,  but  it  has  not 
eradicated  from  our  hearts  the  sentiment 
of  justice.  It  is  not  to  you  that  our 
hatred  can  properly  attach.  How  many 
times  have  I  heard  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness de  La  Seigliere  felicitate  them- 
selves upon  the  fact  that  their  domains 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
worthy  of  their  farmers  !" 

*'  Is  it  so,  Madame  ?"  cried  Stamply, 
with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  surprise.  "  Did 
they  speak  of  me  without  indignation  ? 
I  should  have  thought  that  they  would 
regard  me  with  contempt  and  execration." 

*'  Why  so.  Monsieur,"  replied  the  baro- 
ness with  a  smile.  "  I  well  remember 
that  the  poor  marchioness  said  to  me  a 
few  days  before  her  death" — 

''The  marchioness  dead!"  ejaculated 
Stamply  with  a  look  of  unutterable  grief. 

"  In  giving  birth  to  a  daughter  who  is 
now  as  beautiful  as  was  her  mother.  But 
I  was  saying,"  resumed  Madame  de  Vau- 
bert, "  that  a  few  days  before  her  death 
the  marchioness  was  speaking  of  you  and 
Madame  Stamply,  whom  she  appreciated 
and  loved.  She  mentioned  you  with 
that  touching  kindness  peculiar  to  her, 
and  which  I  am  sure  you  cannot  have  for- 
gotten. The  marquis  also  joined  in  the 
conversation,  and  was  pleased  to  cite 
many  traits  of  devotion  and  fidelity  which 
do  honor  to  your  family.  *  Theirs  were 
kind  hearts,'  added  Madame  de  La  Sieg- 
liere,  *  and  in  our  misfortune  it  is  a  great 
consolation  to  know  that  our  property  has 
fallen  into  such  pure  and  honest  hands.' " 
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"  Mother,"  said  Raoul,  who  remained 
standing  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window, 
and  who  was  visibly  disturbed  by  the 
conversation  which  was  going  on  between 
Stamply  and  his  mother,  **  the  storm  is 
over,  it  is  all  clear  overhead  ;  and  we  can 
return  home  without  any  danger." 

The  baroness  rose,  and  turning  towards 
Stamply :  "  1  am  greatly  indebted  to 
you.  Monsieur,  for  your  kind  hospitality, 
and  think  myself  fortunate  in  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  your  acquaintance.  I 
trust  it  will  not  cease  with  the  first 
interview.  The  responsibihty  shall  be 
with  you  if  it  does.  At  all  events  I 
hope  you  will  not  forget  that  you  have 
neighbors  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river 
who  will  always  esteem  it  a  happiness  to 
receive  you." 

With  these  words,  pronounced  with  all 
the  grace  which  the  baroness  could  com- 
mand, and  a  look  which  added  a  charm 
to  the  words,  she  retired,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  her  son,  and  reconducted  by 
Stamply,  who  did  not  leave  his  guests 
till  they  had  passed  out  of  the  gate,  and 
then  only  with  a  very  profound  bow. 

"  Mother,"  said  Raoul,  before  they  had 
proceeded  far,  "  will  you  give  me  some 
explanation  of  what  I  have  just  seen  and 
heard  ?  Only  yesterday,  you  despised 
and  hated  this  man.  Now  you  speak  of 
him  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  What 
has  so  suddenly  wrought  this  strange 
revolution  in  your  opinions  and  senti- 
ments ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  Raoul,"  replied  his 
mother,  in  a  tone  which  indicated  her  per- 
fect confidence  in  her  ability  to  satisfy  all 
his  misgivings,  "  nothing  in  the  world 
more  natural.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  have 
already  told  you.  Unlike  the  citizen  of 
Athens,  who  condemned  Aristides  to  os- 
tracism because  he  was  tired  of  hearing 
him  called  just,  by  force  of  hearing 
Stamply  maligned,  I  have  come  to  think 
well  of  him.  If  the  prejudices  which  were 
incident  to  my  position,  if  my  old  friend- 
ship for  the  La  Seiglieres,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  facts  in  which  I  have  lived  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  have  betrayed  me 
into  indiscreet  remarks  or  invidious  as- 
persions, I  have  for  some  time  seen  cause 
to  regret  it.  Indeed,  I  feel  something 
akin  to  remorse  for  the  injury  which  I  feel 
I  have  done." 


"  It  is  allowable,  mother, "  rejoined 
Raoul,  "  to  reverse  one's  judgments,  and 
to  alter  one's  opinions  ;  but  have  you  au- 
thority from  the  La  Seiglieres  to  absolve, 
in  their  name,  the  author  of  their  destitu- 
tion? Do  you  think  the  marquis  would 
pardon  you  for  having,  in  this  case,  made 
him  an  accomplice  in  the  absolution  ?" 

"  Is  it  possible,  my  son,"  asked  the 
baroness,  with  aft'ected  surprise,  **  that  you 
would  strike  the  last  blow  to  the  heart 
which  is  already  most  cruelly  tortured  ? 
Are  we  to  enter  his  hospitable  mansion  but 
to  make  it  echo  with  the  maledictions  of 
the  exile  ?  Is  there  anything  culpable  or 
criminal  in  the  effort  to  pour  a  few  drops 
of  balm  upon  the  wounds  of  the  unfortu- 
nate ?  Is  youth  so  pitiless  ?  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  marquis  will  pardon 
me,  but  I  am  sure  that  from  tlie  heights 
of  heaven  the  soul  of  the  marchioness  re- 
gards me  with  an  approving  smile." 

The  visit  was  soon  returned  by  Stamp- 
ly. He  presented  himself  one  afternoon 
at  the  Castle  de  Vaubert,  in  the  most  gal- 
lant costume  which  he  had  been  able  to 
select  from  his  respectably  furnished  ward- 
robe. Raoul  was  absent.  Not  being 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  her  son, 
the  baroness  received  her  neighbor  with 
all  sorts  of  attentions  and  coquetries, 
dwelt  upon  the  merits  of  his  son,  and  was  | 
apparently  delighted  with  his  conversa- 
tion. What  a  satisfaction  for  the  poor 
old  man  thus  to  find  a  benevolent  heart  to 
which  he  could  freely  confide  all  his  sor- 
rows !  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  help 
remarking  the  modest  furniture  of  the 
room  where  he  was  sitting,  and,  as  he  re- 
flected upon  what  the  Stamplys  and  the 
Vauberts  had  been  formerly  and  what 
they  were  at  present,  he  felt  himself  seized 
with  a  vague  sentiment  of  shame  and  con- 
fusion. As  if  to  add  to  his  embarrassment, 
the  baroness  recounted  the  deceptions  of 
her  return,  and  how,  instead  of  her  castle 
and  her  extensive  domains,  she  had  found 
only  a  wretched  old  mansion  surrounded 
with  a  few  exhausted  acres.  Still  she  did 
it  with  such  grace  and  vivacity,  that 
Stamply,  though  naturally  sensitive  and 
suspicious,  not  only  took  no  umbrage,  but 
seemed  to  be  relieved  of  a  heavy  burthen 
in  observing  the  manner  in  which  Madame 
de  Vaubert  accommodated  herself  to  her 
fortune. 
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'*  You  will  stay  to  dinner  ?"  said  she, 
inquiringly.  "  My  son  has  gone  to  spend 
the  day  with  one  of  our  friends,  and  will 
not  be  back  till  evening.  I  hope  you  will  do 
me  the  favor  of  your  company  ?  Solitude 
is  a  sad  thing  at  our  age.  Well,"  added 
she  gaily,  resuming  the  thread  of  the 
conversation,  **  each  in  their  turn,  as  the 
proverb  says.  Revolutions,  they  say,  have 
their  good  side ;  we  have  paid  dearly  for 
believing  it.  But  we  don't  complain. 
May  it  please  Heaven,  as  my  poor,  dearly 
beloved  marchioness  often  said,  may  it 
please  heaven,  Monsieur,  that  all  those 
who  profit  by  our  disasters  be  as  honest 
people  as  you.    That  is  some  consolation." 

To  dine  Ute-a-Ule  with  Madame  de 
Vaubert  was  not  only,  to  Stamply,  the 
very  highest  honor,  it  was  also  the  highest 
fehcity  he  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 
It  was  at  meal-times  especially  that  he 
had  felt  his  loneliness.  These  were  the 
hours  that  Stamply  dreaded  the  most. 
When  he  sat  down  to  his  table,  and  the 
empty  seat  reminded  him  of  his  Bernard, 
his  sadness  was  almost  overwhelming,  and 
it  often  happened  to  him,  as  to  the  king 
of  Thule,  to  drink  bitter  tears  from  his 
own  cup.  This  was  for  him,  therefore,  an 
unexpected  happiness.  The  preparations 
were  not  sumptuous,  but  Madame  de 
Yaubert  supplied  whatever  deficiency  there 
was  in  the  luxury  of  the  service  by  the 
charms  of  her  conversation.  She  made 
him  the  object  of  a  thousand  little  delicate 
attentions ;  flattered,  cajoled,  and  caressed, 
without  appearing  to  observe  his  not  un- 
frequent  infractions,  both  by  word  and 
deed,  of  the  rules  of  etiquette  and  good- 
breeding.  There  was  a  moment  when  the 
old  man  turned  towards  her  a  look  which 
it  were  useless  to  attempt  to  describe,  so 
mild,  so  tender,  so  grateful,  so,  in  short, 
like  the  acknowledgment  which  the  faith- 
ful dog  makes  to  the  carresses  of  his  mas- 
ter. The  good  man  almost  began  to 
believe  himself  in  the  world  again,  and  that 
his  family  had  returned  to  him. 

From  this  day  forward  intimate  relations 
were  established  betwern  the  two  castles. 
Madame  de  Vaubert,  by  dint  of  prayers 
and  remonstrances,  succeeded  gradually 
in  bringing  her  son  to  tolerate  the  pres- 
ence of  Stamply,  and  to  receive  him,  if 
not  with  cordiality,  at  least  without  cold- 
ness or  disrespect.    At  the  same  time  she, 


herself,  with  an   eye  to  whatever  would 
forward  her  designs,  made  the  tastes  and 
peculiarities  of  the  old  man  her  especial 
study.     She  even  went  so  far  as  to  initiate 
herself  into  all  the   trifling  details  of  his 
household  aff'airs,  and  watched  with  ma- 
ternal solicitude  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  to   his  welfare.     Stamply  could 
not  resist  so  many  seductions  ;  they  were 
to  him  Avhat  honey  is  to  the  bee.     At  first 
he  had  visited  the  baroness  from  grati- 
tude ;  now,  from  affection   and  love,  from 
habit.    He  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  time 
at  her  place.     He  dined  there  three  times 
a  week :  called  there  in  the   morninof  on 
his  way  to  his  fields ;  returned  there  in 
the  evening  to  talk  of  Bernard,  and  of  the 
then  eventful  times.     When  the  evenino-s 
were  pleasant,  Madame  de  Vaubert  would 
take  his  arm,  and  they  would  go  and  walk 
together  along  the    banks  of  the  Clain. 
Arm-in-arm  with  the  Baroness  de  Vau- 
bert, chatting  familiarly,   and,  along  the 
ver}''  banks  where  he  had  been  pelted  with 
stones  by  the  boys,  receiving  the  respect- 
ful  salutations  of  those   he  happened  to 
meet !     Stamply  was  drunk  with  delight. 
The  consideration  which  naturally  attaches 
to  a  noble  lady,  was  reflected  somewhat 
upon  her  associate.     If  his  domestics  did 
not  steal  less,  they  respected  him  more. 
In  short,  to  rejuvenate  the  superannuated 
figure  of  the  oasis  in  the  desert,  like  the 
former  to  the  traveller  was  the  enchanted 
apparition  of  the  Baroness  de  Vaubert  in 
the  desolate  life  of  John  Stamply.     Her 
presence  gilded  his  decline  with  a  delicious 
brilliancy.     Under  its  influence  his  health 
was   re-established;    his   spirits    became 
buoyant,  and  his  temper,  soured  by  cha- 
grin, regained  its  wonted  sweetness.  It  was 
the  Indian  summer  of  his  life  ;  and  not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  which  he  drew  from 
his  present  relations,  was  the  fact  that  he 
recovered  his  own  self-respect,  and  felt 
himself  reinstated  in  his  own  esteem.    His 
troubled    conscience   was   appeased,  and 
fortified  with  so  charming  a  friendship,  he 
bore  his  fortune  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
high  head. 

Very  soon,  with  these  delightful  influ- 
ences, Madame  de  Vaubert  mingled  others, 
slower  and  more  mysterious  in  their  ope- 
ration, to  which  also  Stamply  submitted 
with  the  most  unquestioning  carelessness. 
She  had  entire  dominion  over  the  sentient 
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Stamply  ;  she  now  sought  the  Hke  domin- 
ion over  the  thinking  Stamplj.  yhe 
already  swayed  his  affection  ;  it  only  re- 
mained to  control  his  thoughts.  She 
aimed,  and  was  successful,  to  efface  from 
his  mind  every  vestige  of  revolutionary 
ideas.  fShe  even  succeeded,  by  force  of 
subtleties,  in  reconciling  him  to  the  past 
which  had  oppressed  him,  and  imbuing 
him  with  the  principles  which  had  enfran- 
chised him.  She  brought  him  back,  with- 
out his  perceiving  it,  to  the  point  whence 
he  had  departed,  and  made  him  resume, 
without  suspicion,  the  character  of  serf 
and  vassal  under  which  his  ancestors  had 
hved.  Meanwhile  the  name  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Seigliere,  and  that  of  his  daugh- 
ter, was  often  introduced  into  their  dis- 
course, but  so  adroitly  and  with  so  much 
reserve  that  Stamply's  fears  were  never 
aroused.  Occasionally  he  would  express 
the  deepest  concern  for  the  destiny  of  the 
young  Helen,  whom  Madame  de  Vaubert 
lost  no  opportunity  of  representing  to  him 
as  the  living  image  of  her  mother.  She 
possessed  the  same  grace,  was  animated 
by  the  same  goodness,  and  inherited  all 
her  charms.  Stamply  agreed  that  M'lle 
de  La  Seigliere  must  be  an  angel.  As  for 
the  marquis  himself,  the  former  vassal 
entertained  some  prejudices  against  his 
old  master.  But  the  baroness  patiently 
applied  herself  to  the  eradication  of  every 
remnant  of  the  leaven  of  ninety-three. 
*'  Adversity,"  said  she,  "  is  a  rude  school, 
in  which  one  quickly  learns."  For  her 
part,  she  flattered  herself  that  she  had 
learned  much  and  forgotten  much.  M. 
de  La  Seigliere,  according  to  her,  had 
been  transformed  by  his  exile,  into  the 
most  perfect  model  of  all  the  virtues  ;  and 
the  marquis,  once  so  haughty,  would  now 
feel  himself  honored  in  shaking  the  hand 
of  his  old  farmer,  and  calling  him  his 
friend.  "  Should  the  opportunity  occur," 
replied  Stamply,  '*  I  should  feel  it  a  very 
great  honor." 

Months  rolled  away  in  this  pleasant  in- 
timacy, in  which,  however,  Raoul  did  not 
share.  He  was  sad,  and  sought  retire- 
ment. 

While  these  events  were  silently  passing 
in  the  valley  of  the  Clain,  Waterloo  closed 
the  great  epopee  of  the  empire.  Time 
pressed.  In  a  recent  letter,  the  Marquis 
de  La  Seighere,  convinced   more   firmly 


than  ever  that  the  fall  of  Kapoleon  would 
necessarily  include  that  of  Stamply,  and 
that  the  first  act  of  the  Bourbons,  after 
their  definitive  return  to  France,  would  be 
to  reinstate  all  the  emigrants  in  their  for- 
mer estates,  generously  recalled  to  the 
mind  of  his  old  friend,  the  baroness,  the 
promise  they  had  mutually  made  with 
regard  to  Helen  and  Raoul.  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  accordingly,  deemed  it  prudent 
to  push  to  a  denouement  the  little  comedy 
of  which  she,  and  she  alone  had  the  secret. 

Her  relations  with  the  farmer-widower, 
it  may  well  be  believed,  were  a  great  sub- 
ject of  gossip  in  the  neighborhood.  Cal- 
umny and  detraction  were  not  wanting  to 
such  an  appeal.  They  were  astonished, 
they  were  indignant,  to  see  this  familiarity 
of  a  friend  of  the  La  Seioflieres  with  the 
man  who  had  dispossessed  them.  The 
story  ran  that  the  baroness  would  like  to 
get  married.  The  nobility  cried  treason, 
the  Toture  cried  scandal.  Whether  the 
baroness  was  ignorant  of  what  was  said, 
or  whether  she  did  not  care,  she  had  up 
to  the  present  moment  pursued  her  pur- 
pose, without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the 
multitude ;  when,  all  at  once,  Stamply 
thought  he  could  discover  some  symptoms 
of  coldness  in  the  evidences  of  that  friend- 
ship which  had  made  him  so  happy  and 
so  proud.  At  first  he  only  felt  a  vague 
uneasiness  which  he  could  not  explain ; 
but  these  symptoms  taking,  from  day  to 
day,  a  more  decided  character,  he  began 
to  be  seriously  alarmed.  The  fact  was, 
Madame  de  Vaubert  was  no  longer  what 
she  had  been,  or  professed  to  be  ;  and 
although  she  used  every  eftbrt  to  dissem- 
ble the  change  which  was  going  on,  the 
susceptible  soul  of  Stamply  could  not  be 
deceived.  He  suffered  a  loHg  while  in 
silence,  and  intensely,  for  he  had  turned 
thither  all  the  affections  of  his  soul ;  he 
had  placed  in  this  friendship  all  his  heart 
and  all  his  life.  For  a  long  time  respect 
shut  his  mouth  ;  but,  one  evening,  having 
found  Madame  de  Vaubert  more  distract- 
ed, more  reserved  than  usual,  he  expressed 
his  disquietude  in  a  manner  not  very  dis- 
creet, perhaps,  but  not  without  effect. 
The  baroness  seemed  to  be  moved ;  but 
her  main  purpose  remained  unshaken. 

"  Madame,  what  has  happened  ?     I  fear 
some  great  misfortune." 
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Madame  de  Vaubert  made  scarcely  any 
reply  ;  but,  as  she  was  about  to  retire,  she 
took  both  his  hands  and  pressed  them  in 
her  own  with  such  an  effusion  of  tender- 
ness that  it  only  added  to  the  fears  of  the 
old  man. 

The  next  day,  Stamply  was  walking  in 
his  park,  still  agitated  b}^  the  occurrences 
of  the  previous  evening,  when  a  servant 
handed  him  a  billet  from  Madame  de  Vau- 
bert. Less  flattered  than  frightened  at  so 
rare  an  honor,  he  broke  the  seal  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and,  the  tears  rolling  down 
his  cheeks,  read  as  follows  : 

*'  You  feared  some  great  misfortune. 
Your  presentiment  was  just.  If  it  shall 
cause  you  as  much  suffering  as  it  will  me, 
it  is  a  frreat  misfortune  indeed.  We  must 
see  each  other  no  more ;  it  is  the  world 
that  wills  it  to  be  so.  If  I  alone  were 
concerned,  I  w^ould  brave  its  decrees  with 
joy  ;  but,  in  consideration  of  my  son,  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  submit  to  sacrifices 
which  I  never  could  have  been  driven  by 
public  opinion  merely.  Be  assured.  Mon- 
sieur, that  it  is  necessity  alone  which  sepa- 
rates us,  and  that  however  great  may  be 
your  regret,  it  cannot  be  more  so  than 
that  of  your  affectionate 

Baronne  de  Vaubert." 

At  first  Stamply  could  think  of  but  one 
thing — that  he  had  just  lost  his  only  hap- 
piness here  below.  Then,  as  he  re-read 
the  letter,  he  seemed  to  fall  again  under 
the  weight  of  the  maledictions  and  out- 
rages from  which  the  friendship  of  Mad- 
ame de  Vaubert  had  relieved  him.  He 
saw  himself  again  plunged  deeper  than 
ever  in  the  darkness  of  solitude  ;  he  seem- 
ed to  have  lost  his  Bernard  a  second  time. 
His  attachment  had  become  more  than  an 
affection  ;  it  was  a  habit.  What  could  he 
do,  for  the  future,  with  his  unoccupied 
days  and  his  listless  evenings  ?  Whither 
bear  his  heart  and  direct  his  step  ?  He 
had  now  no  end,  no  purpose,  no  nothing 
to  absorb  his  time.  All  around  was  aban- 
donment, silence,  desolation.  In  his  de- 
spair he  took  the  route  to  the  castle  de 
Vaubert. 

**  Madame,"  cried  he,  as  he  entered  the 
parlor,  where  the  baroness  was  seated 
alone,  ''  Madame  ,what  have  I  done  ?  In 
what  have  I  offended  you  ?     Why  did  you 


offer  me  your  hand,  if  you  meant  to  with- 
draw it  ?  Why  did  you  call  me  here,  if 
you  meant  to  drive  me  away  without  pity  ? 
Why  did  you  lift  from  my  heart  the  load 
of  sorrow,  if  you  meant,  so  soon,  to  return 
it  thence  again  ?  See  !  I  am  an  old  man  ; 
my  days  are  nearly  numbered.  Will  you 
not  wait  a  little  while  ?  I  have  but  a  short 
time  longer  to  live." 

Madame  de  Vaubert  endeavored  at  first 
to  quiet  him,  protesting  her  affection  and 
lavishing  the  most  tender  expressions. 
When  he  became  more  calm,  she  sought 
to  explain  the  imperious  motives  to  which 
she  had  been  compelled  to  yield.  She 
affected  the  most  scrupulous  reserve  and 
the  nicest  delicacy  ;  but,  in  reality,  every 
word  went  like  a  poignard  to  the  heart  of 
Stamply.  A  remnant  of  pride  sustained 
and  reanimated  him. 

*'  You  are  right,  Madame,"  said  he,  rising 
up  ;  I  am  responsible  for  this  folly.  I  sub- 
mit to  the  separation  without  complaint  or 
murmur.  Only,  Madame,  remember,  that 
I  should  never  have  dared  to  solicit  the 
honor  which  you  voluntarily  offered ;  and 
remember,  also,  that  I  have  never  deceived 
yon,  and  that,  from  our  first  interview,  I 
warned  you  of  the  outrages  and  calumnies 
which  the  world  heaped  upon  my  head." 

With  these  words,  he  marched  resolutely 
towards  the  door ;  but,  overcome  by  the 
effort  which  he  had  just  made,  he  sank 
into  a  chair  and  burst  into  tears. 

His  grief  was  so  extreme,  and  so  real, 
that  the  baroness  was  touched. 

**  My  friend,  hear  me ;"  said  she.  *'  You 
think  that  I  have,  without  an  effort,  re- 
signed myself  to  this  rupture  of  the  rela- 
tions which  were  to  me  a  source  of  joy  as 
well  as  to  yourself.  I  had  conceived  for 
you  a  most  affectionate  interest ;  I  was 
pleased  to  believe  that  I  was,  perhaps,  in 
your  existence  a  source  of  pleasure,  of  con- 
solation. On  the  other  hand,  you  aided 
me  to  support  my  misfortunes.  Your 
goodness  charmed  me  ;  your  presence  dis- 
pelled the  tedium  of  my  lonely  hours. 
Judge,  then,  if  I  have  decided  voluntarily 
to  read  your  heart  and  my  own.  I  hesi- 
tated long.  Finally,  I  believed  it  my  duty, 
out  of  regard  for  my  son,  to  yield  to  that 
wicked  and  stupid  world,  to  which,  had 
I  alone  been  interested,  I  would  not  have 
sacrificed  a  hair  of  your  head.  I  was  ob- 
liged to  do  it ;  and  I  have  done  it.     ISTev- 
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ertheless,"  added  she,  after  a  few  moments 
of  reflection,  and  fixing  upon  Stamply  a 
look  which  made  him  start,  *'  if  there  were 
any  means  of  reconcihng  the  exigencies  of 
my  position  with  the  care  of  your  happi- 
ness ;  if  there  was  any  way  of  imposing 
silence  upon  the  clamors  of  the  world,  and 
of  assuring  to  you  a  happy,  peaceful,  and 
honored  old  age  ?" — 

''  Speak,  Madame,  speak ;  is  there  any  ?" 
cried  the  old  man,  with  the  joy  of  the 
shipwrecked  mariner,  who  thinks  he  dis- 
covers a  sail  in  the  distant  horizon. 

"  My  friend,"  continued  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  "  I  have  maturely  reflected  upon 
your  lot.  After  having  viewed  it  from  all 
sides,  and  under  all  aspects,  I  am  obliged 
to  admit  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  enviable 
one,  and  that  you  are,  in  truth,  the  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  You  were  rinfht.  Job, 
in  his  poverty,  had  not  so  much  to  mourn 
as  you  in  the  midst  of  your  prosperity. 
Though  you  are  rich,  you  can  make  no 
use  of  your  wealth." 

"  Between  you  and  them,  men  have  raised 
an  insurmountable  barrier  of  opprobrium 
and  ignominy,  outrage,  injury,  public  con- 
tempt— these  are,  at  present,  the  most  cer- 
tain of  your  revenues.  Your  hold  upon 
society  is  only  by  a  single  bond  ;  that  bond 
broken,  you  have  no  soul  by  whose  sym- 
pathy to  solace  your  own.  I  see  your  old 
age  given  up  to  mercenary  cares.  You 
will  not  have,  at  your  last  hour,  even  one 
dear  friend  to  whom  you  might  have  the 
consolation  of  bequeathing  your  fortune, 
which  has  cost  you  so  much.  There  re- 
mains to  you  only  one  heir,  the  State — of 
all  heirs  the  least  desirable,  and  the  most 
ungrateful.  Now  would  you  not  much 
prefer  to  have  a  family  who  would  cherish 
you  as  a  father,  to  grow  old  surrounded 
with  love  and  tenderness,  to  hear  around 
you  only  a  concert  of  benedictions,  to  rest 
your  last  look  upon  those  whom  you  shall 
have  made  happy ;  in  short,  to  leave  be- 
hind you  a  cherished  and  venerated  mem- 
ory?" 

"  A  family ! — to  me !"  cried  the  old  man, 
with  a  faltering  voice.  "  I,  Stamply,  the 
old  beggar,  as  they  call  me,  surrounded 
with  tenderness  and  love  !  concerts  of  ben- 
edictions ! — my  memory  cherished  and  ven- 
erated !  Alas,  Madame,  where  is  that 
family  ?  my  wife  and  boy  are  in  heaven, 
and  I  am  here,  in  this  world,  alone." 


"That family,  ingrate  !"  replied  Madame 
de  Vaubert,  smiling ;  *'  have  you  it  not  al- 
ready half  in  hand  ?" 

With  a  little  of  finesse  or  vanity,  Stamp- 
ly might  have  suspected  the  baroness,  by 
this  last  question,  meant  to  intimate  that 
she  was  at  his  disposal ;  but  the  good 
man  was  neither  artful  nor  vain,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  intimacy  of  his  relations  with 
Madame  de  Vaubert,  he  could  never  for- 
get what  a  distance  separated  the  peasant 
parvenu  from  the  great  lady  ruinee.  He 
remained,  therefore,  with  outstretched  arms 
and  open  mouth,  hesitating,  astonished,  and 
utterly  at  a  loss  what  interpretation  to  put 
upon  these  last  words. 

**  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  my 
friend,"  calmly  resumed  the  baroness, 
"  what  glory  Bonaparte  might  have  won, 
if,  comprehending  his  divine  mission,  that 
soldier  of  fortune,  after  having  overwhelm- 
ed faction,  had  reinstated  the  Bourbons 
upon  the  throne  of  their  ancestors  ?  Sap- 
pose,  for  an  instant,  that  instead  of  think- 
ing to  found  a  dynasty,  the  Corsican,  to- 
day wretched  and  proscribed,  loaded  with 
opprobrium,  caged  and  muzzled  like  a  wild 
beast,  had  placed  his  sword  and  his  ambi- 
tion at  the  service  of  our  legitimate  prince, 
whose  destiny  would  not  have  paled  before 
that  of  the  now  unfortunate  emperor? 
The  world  which  now  curses  him,  would 
regard  him  with  admiration ;  kings,  who 
have  sworn  his  destruction,  would  dispute 
the  honor  of  shaking  his  hand,  and,  truly 
emperor  from  the  day  when  he  should 
have  refused  the  sceptre,  the  glory  which 
would  have  gilded  his  brow  would  have 
eclipsed  the  brilliancy  of  the  most  glitter- 
ing diadem." 

**And  my  little  Bernard  would  have 
been  living  now,"  added  Stamply  with  a 
sigh. 

**My  friend,"  continued  she,  "  by  what 
strange  forgetfulness,  by  what  fatal  en- 
chantment, have  we  not  discovered,  either 
of  us,  that  Providence  has  placed  you  in 
a  similar  position,  and  that  it  depends 
upon  yourself  to  realize  so  beautiful  a 
dream  ?" 

Stamply  began  to  prick  up  his  ears  like 
a  hare  which  hears  a  rustling  in  leaves 
around  him. 

**Ah!  yes;  for  you  at  least  there  is 
time  enough  yet,"  pursued  the  baroness 
with  warmth.     **  What  that  man  failed  to 
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do,  you  may  accomplish  in  the  somewhat 
humbler  sphere  in  which  God  has  placed 
you.  Consult  your  heart — descend  into 
your  own  conscience  ;  your  heart  is  pure, 
your  conscience  intact.  Men,  neverthe- 
less, think  otherwise,  and,  irreproachable 
as  you  are,  do  you  yourself  feel  entirely 
free  from  anxiety  when  you  think  that 
the  last  shoot  of  that  family  which  has, 
from  time  immemorial,  showered  so  many 
benefits  upon  yours,  now  languishes  disin- 
herited in  a  foreign  land  ?  But  a  single 
word  will  establish  your  fortune,  confound 
envy,  disarm  public  opinion,  convert  into 
applause  the  insults  with  which  you  are 
assailed,  re-establish  you  in  your  own 
esteem,  and  give  to  the  world  one  of 
those  sublime  examples  which,  here  and 
there,  in  the  history  of  the  world  relieve 
humanity." 

"  The  old  beggar's  ambition  does  not 
go  to  that  extent,"  replied  Stamply,  shak- 
ing his  head  ;  "  I  make  no  pretensions  to 
give  examples  to  the  world ;  the  task  of 
relieving  humanity  is  no  part  of  my  busi- 
ness ;  I  am  content  with  humbler  cases. 
Besides,  Madame,  I  don't  understand" — 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  understand,  enough 
is  said,"  coldly  replied  the  baroness. 

Stamply  understood  her  too  well.  Al- 
though a  peasant-farmer,  he  was,  as  we 
have  said,  neither  artful,  cunning,  nor 
acute  ;  yet  he  was  of  a  distrustful  nature, 
and  suspicion  was  for  him  a  substitute  for 
craft.  Not  only  did  he  understand  whi- 
ther the  baroness  was  drifting,  but  he 
thought  he  saw  also  that  her  purpose  had 
been  the  secret  of  all  her  advances. 

"  I  understand  you,  Madame  la  Ba- 
ronne,"  said  he  finally,  with  that  deep  feel- 
ing of  sadness  which  the  ingenuous  always 
experience  when,  in  sounding  the  affection 
which  they  have  believed  sincere  and  dis- 
interested, they  discover  beneath  its  fair 
outside  a  bottomless  abyss  of  selfishness. 
**  I  fear  only  that  you  are  laboring  under 
a  mistake.  I  have  not  to  legitimate  my 
fortune — that  has  been  done  already.  I 
owe  it  to  my  industry  alone.  As  to  M'lle 
de  la  Seigliere,  it  is  very  true  that  I  never 
think  without  affection  of  the  child,  who, 
you  tell  me,  is  the  living  image  of  her 
mother.  I  have  often  tried  to  send  her 
some  mark  of  my  remembrance,  but,  in 
the  existing  state  of  things,  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  my  wishes." 

VOL.  IV.       NO.  III.       NEW  SERIES. 


*'  You  do  wrong  to  forget  that  there 
are  those  in  misfortune  who  would  not 
accept  any  other  aid  than  good  wishes  in 
their  behalf,"  rejoined  Madame  de  Vau- 
bert,  with  great  affectation  of  dignity. 
"  But  permit  me  to  say,"  she  added,  in  a 
somewhat  softened  tone,  *'  that  you  do 
not  understand  me.  I  seek  only  your 
happiness.  I  reason,  not  in  view  of  your 
duty,  but  your  felicity.  What  can  have 
escaped  me  to  wound  or  offend  you  ? 
Fortune  made  me  acquainted  with  you, 
and  interested  me  in  your  lot.  I  have 
thought  that  I  was  a  source  of  consola- 
tion  to  you  ;  I  can  sincerely  say  that  I 
have  felt  towards  you  the  strongest  at- 
tachment. But  an  envious  and  unrea- 
sonable world  compels  us  to  separate. 
My  heart  is  filled  with  grief,  and  yours 
with  alarm.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  have  fancied,  foolishly  perhaps,  that  by 
recalling  the  Marquis  and  his  daughter, 
and  offering  to  share  with  them  a  fortune 
which  you  cannot  use,  you  would  secure 
to  your  declining  years  peace,  honor,  and 
repose.  My  imagination  loves  to  dwell 
upon  this  thought.  I  seem  to  see  you 
the  subject  of  homage  and  affection — our 
friendship  strengthened  instead  of  broken 
off;  the  world  your  friends,  instead  of 
your  enemies,  and  the  maledictions  which 
are  heard  on  all  sides  turned  into  bless- 
ings. God  has  deprived  you  of  a  dear 
son  ;  he  replaces  him  by  a  lovely  daughter. 
I  cannot  contemplate  such  a  picture  with- 
out emotion,  and  I  submit  it  to  you. 
Admit  that  it  is  a  dream  ;  but  can  you 
not  realize  it,  and  be  happy  ?  I  believe  I 
have  not  exaggerated  the  difficulties  of 
your  position.  Betake  yourself  to  soli- 
tude ;  nature  is  kind,  and,  for  you,  the 
Avorld  is  not  to  be  regretted.  You  are 
rich,  and  wealth,  to  say  the  truth,  is  a 
charming  thing.  I  hope  it  may  prove  to 
you  a  recompense  for  all  you  have  lost." 

Having  thus  delivered  herself  with  such 
apparent  ease  and  good  faith  that  the  old 
man  seemed  moved,  Madame  de  Vaubert 
rose,  and,  under  pretext  of  a  call  in  the 
neighborhood,  retired,  leaving  Stamply 
alone  to  his  reflections. 

These  reflections  were  far  from  joyous. 
Stamply  soon  departed,  not  particularly 
charmed,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  with  a 
proposition  which  would  have  been  far 
from  agreeable  even  had  he  supposed  that 
18 
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it  was  made  solely  with  a  view  to  liis 
happiness.  He  was  an  honest  man  ;  we 
have  not  said  that  he  was  a  saint.  There 
was  in  him  a  passion  which  was  to  main- 
tain a  fearful  conflict  with  the  insinuations 
of  Madame  de  Vaubert.  Thus  not  unfre- 
quently  we  encounter,  in  otherwise  gentle 
natures,  to  be  moulded  and  formed  at 
will,  a  hard  point,  reluctant  and  unyield- 
ing, which  no  effort  can  subdue — a  link 
of  steel  in  a  chain  of  gold.  Stamply  was 
avaricious  after  his  manner ;  he  had  a 
passion  for  prosperity.  He  loved  it  for 
its  own  sake,  as  others  love  power.  All 
his  income  was  regularly  appropriated  to 
the  acquisition  of  new  lands,  and  in  this 
way  had  he  been  enabled,  by  successive 
additions,  to  restore  the  domains  of  La 
Seigliere  to  their  integrity.  It  was  but  a 
short  time  since  he  had  united  to  it  two  or 
three  small  farms,  which  had  been  alien- 
ated more  than  a  century.  To  have 
done  all  this  only  to  do  homage  to  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis  would  certainly  be  some- 
thing to  tell  of,  but  Stamply,  as  he  him- 
self had  said,  made  no  pretension  to  set- 
ting his  contemporaries  so  brilliant  an 
example  of  abnegation  and  disinterested 
self-sacrifice.  He  thouo-ht  Madame  de 
Vaubert  spoke  quite  too  much  at  her 
ease,  and  with  too  much  freedom,  and 
determined  that,  before  deciding  upon  the 
matter,  he  would  take  time  for  further 
consideration.  He  had  by  this  time 
reached  home,  and  entered  his  castle  re- 
signed to  the  loss  of  a  friendship  which 
could  only  be  retained  at  such  a  price. 

Resignation  at  first  was  easy.     Wound- 
ed aflfection,  offended  self-love,  the  fear  of 
having  been  duped,  aroused  in  the  old 
man  what  there  was  left  of  warmth  and 
energy.     All  his  old  instincts  of  indepen- 
dence and  equality  were  re-awakened,  and 
for  a  moment  took  the  ascendency.     But 
this  kind  of  artificial  excitement  soon  sub- 
sided, like  fire  in  the  stubble.      In  his  fre- 
quent visits  at  the  castle  of  Vaubert,  he 
had  contracted  the  habit  of  familiar  con- 
versation, and  the  most  intimate  and  con- 
fidential relations.     Suddenly  reduced  to 
solitude,  he  soon  began  to  be  tortured  by 
ennui.     But  few  days  had  passed  before 
it  was  perceptible  that  the  inward  peace 
and  mild  serenity  which  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  his  intimacy,  were  gone.     Depriv- 
ed of  his  only  support,  his  conscience  be- 


gan to  disturb  him,  and  vanity  did  its 
share  among  the  antagonists  of  the  old 
man's  rest.  His  expulsion  from  the  castle 
of  Vaubert  was  no  longer  a  mystery ;  it 
was  generally  noised  abroad,  that  the 
baroness  had  dismissed  the  old  beggar  in 
an  ignominious  manner,  and  his  enemies 
were  feasting  upon  his  fall.  Stamply 
would,  perhaps,  have  remained  ignorant 
of  what  was  said  abroad  about  the  mat- 
ter, had  he  not,  one  evening,  while  walk- 
ing in  the  park,  overheard  his  servants, 
who  were  not  aware  of  his  proximity, 
chuckling  over  his  misadventure.  His 
farmers,  with  whom  in  times  past  he 
had  lived  on  terms  of  particular  friend- 
ship, now  affected  to  inquire  after  Madame 
de  Vaubert.  If  he  remained  in  the  house, 
and  walked  from  apartment  to  apartment 
with  an  air  of  dejection,  his  domestics 
would  run  to  him,  now  one  and  now  ano- 
ther, and  with  affected  concern  inquire 
why  their  master  did  not  go  and  make  a 
call  on  Madame  la  Baronne.  If  he  re- 
solved to  leave  the  house  and  beguile  the 
heavy  hours  in  his  fields,  the  valets  would 
observe,  apparently  as  a  matter  of  infor- 
mation among  themselves,  but  in  a  tone 
sufficiently  loud  for  the  old  man  to  hear 
it :  '*  There  goes  our  master  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  with  Madame  de  Vaubert." 
Stamply  could  endure  a  great  deal,  but 
such  expressions  more  than  once  tempted 
him  to  evince  his  displeasure  by  the  use 
of  his  cane  on  their  backs. 

The  words  ''  Madame  la  Baronne"  in- 
cessantly rang  in  his  ears.  The  sight  of 
the  castle  of  Vaubert  kept  him  in  constant 
melancholy.  He  remained,  frequently, 
whole  hours,  silent  and  fixed,  in  contem- 
plating his  lost  and  regretted  Eden.  Even 
his  love  of  property,  which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  was  no  longer  sufficient.  Mad- 
ame de  Vaubert  had  developed  in  him  other 
appetites,  other  necessities  not  less  impe- 
rious. Besides,  this  love — all  that  he  had 
left  to  him  here  below — was  poisoned  in 
its  source.  He  recalled  to  mind  the  frightful 
end  of  his  wife  ;  her  scruples,  her  terrors, 
her  remorse,  her  last  words.  He  thought 
of  them  by  day  and  dreamed  of  them  by 
night.  Kindled  by  his  utter  abandon- 
ment, his  imagination  peopled  his  dreams 
with  luofubrious  imagoes.  Now  he  saw  the 
flitting  and  restless  spectre  of  his  wife ; 
now  the  imploring  shade  of  the  marchio- 
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ness.  After  a  week  or  two  of  an  existence 
thus  tortured,  he  began  to  think  of  escape, 
and  turned  his  thought  towards  the  pro- 
position of  the  baroness.  At  first  it  was 
only  a  luminous  point,  twinkling  through 
the  mist,  in  the  distant  horizon.  Insensi- 
bly it  grew  larger,  drew  nearer,  and 
gleamed  hke  a  Pharos  ;  and  after  examin- 
ing it  in  every  point  of  view,  of  which  he 
was  capable,  he  ended  by  seizing  the  po- 
etic side  ;  Stamply  was  suspicious,  but 
simple,  honest  and  credulous.  He  asked 
himself  if,  in  fact,  Madame  de  Yaubert 
had  not  revealed  to  him  the  secret  of  hap- 
piness. Admitting  that  she  had  reasoned 
in  view  of  the  marquis  and  his  daughter, 
was  he  not  obliged  to  admit,  that  so  far 
as  he  himself  was  concerned  it  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done.  The  per- 
spective of  fehcity  which  she  had  opened 
up  to  him,  cleared  up  by  degrees  of  its 
murky  clouds,  now  presented  itself  in  a 
most  enchanting  light.  He  pictured  to 
himself  the  presence,  within  the  castle,  of 
the  young  and  lovely  Helen  ;  he  saw  him- 
self introduced  again,  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  marquis,  into  the  world  which  now 
repulsed  him  ;  a  concert  of  praises  follow- 
ed his  steps ;  he  almost  believed  that 
he  could  see  Madame  de  La  Seigliere,  the 
good  Madame  Stamply  and  his  little  Ber- 
nard already  smiling  upon  him  from  the 
depths  of  the  skies.  Nevertheless,  Stamp- 
ly was  distrustful,  and  his  distrust  held 
him  still  wavering  between  his  avarice 
and  his  better  nature.  *'  By  what  title  can 
the  marquis  and  his  daughter  pretend  to 
return  to  this  castle  and  its  domains  ?  To 
resign  a  fortune  so  laboriously  acquired, 
would  this  not  be  to  admit  that  it  was  dis- 
honestly usurped  ?  Instead  of  confound- 
ing any  would  it  not  lend  it  new  usurpers  ?" 

Before  coming  to  any  conclusion, 
Stamply  determined  on  another  consult- 
ation with  Madame  de  Yaubert ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  uttered  a  few  words  upon 
the  subject,  when  she  interrupted  him  in 
the  most  peremptory  manner : 

"  I  desire,"  said  she,  ''  that  there  be  no 
further  mention  of  this  matter  between  us. 
It  is  a  subject  about  which  I  feel  no  per- 
sonal interest.  I  have,  I  repeat  it,  in  all 
that  I  have  said  and  done,  looked  only  to 
your  welfare.  The  marquis  and  his 
daughter  have  not  entered  into  my 
thoughts  as  to  be  benefitted  by  the  course 


I  have  proposed.  Indeed,  if  you  should 
adopt  it,  and  the  marquis  should  consent, 
in  my  opinion  he  would  be  the  benefactor. 
Keep  your  property  ;  we  do  not  want  it. 
Poverty,  they  say,  is  bitter  to  those  who 
have  once  been  rich  ;  but  the  world  is  de- 
ceived ;  we  have  known  what  it  was  to  live 
in  abundance,  and  poverty  is  dear  to  us." 

Thereupon,  after  some  inquiries  as  to 
the  health  of  her  old  friend,  and  how  he 
spent  his  time,  Madame  de  Yaubert  po- 
litely gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
could  retire,  which  he  did,  marvelling 
much  at  the  elevated  sentiments  which  he 
had  just  heard  her  express.  He  accused 
himself  of  having  calumniated  intentions 
so  disinterested,  and,  although  he  found  it  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  how  the  marquis 
was  to  be  the  benefactor,  and  himself  the 
beneficiary  in  this  transaction,  he  went  the 
next  day  and  surrendered  himself  body  and 
soul  to  the  direction  of  the  baroness.  She, 
however,  appeared  neither  pleased  nor  sur- 
prised ;  indeed,  she  even  affected  a  repug- 
nance to  meddle  with  the  matter  again,  for 
fear,  as  she  alleged,  of  offending  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  her  friends.  But  Stamply  fol- 
lowed up  as  she  retreated :  the  simple 
heart  had  been  duped  by  the  wily  intel- 
lect; craft  had  won  a  signal  victory  over 
a  kind  nature  ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see 
Stamply  beseeching  the  reluctant  baroness 
to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  and  persuade 
the  marquis  to  deign  to  accept  his  im- 
mense possessions. 

"  If  they  will  love  the  old  beggar  a  lit- 
tle," said  he ;  *'  if  he  shall  see  at  the  end 
of  his  days  happy  countenances  smiling 
upon  him  ;  if  some  gentle  hand  shall  close 
his  eyes,  and  some  friend  shall  drop  a  tear 
when  he  is  gone — here  below,  and  there 
above,  Stamply  will  be  content." 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  Madame 
de  Yaubert  finally  yielded  to  these  touch- 
ing entreaties  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be- 
lieve the  joy  which  the  old  man  felt  at 
having  prepared  his  destruction.  He 
seized  both  the  hands  of  the  baroness,  and 
pressed  them  to  his  heart  with  a  feeling  of 
ineffable  gratitude.  **For  it  is  you,"  he 
sobbed,  tears  of  joy  meanwhile  rolling 
down  his  cheeks,  "it  is  you,  Madame, 
who  have  shown  me  the  way  to  heaven." 

Madame  de  Yaubert  felt  that  it  was 
cruel  to  sport  with  such  a  soul ;  but  now, 
as  always,  she  quickly  appeased  the  mur- 
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murs  of  conscience  by  reasoning  that  Stamp- 
ly  was  interested  in  the  success  of  her 
enterprise,  and  that  she  should  not  have 
undertaken  it  but  to  secure  his  happiness, 
and  that  in  all  things  the  end  justifies  the 
means. 

It  now  remained  for  her  to  cheat  the 
pride  of  the  marquis,  whom  she  well 
knew  was  too  inveterate  in  his  original 
prejudices  readily  to  condescend  to  accept 
a  boon  from  the  hand  of  his  former  vassal. 
The  baroness  wrote  him  these  few  words : 

"  Tormented  with  remorse,  without  chil- 
dren, without  family,  without  friends, 
John  Stamply  only  awaits  your  return  to 
restore  you  your  goods.  Come  then.  As 
the  price  of  his  tardy  probity,  the  unfor- 
tunate demands  only  a  little  of  our  love. 
He  shall  have  much  of  it." 

A  month  from  this  time  M.  de  La  Seig- 
liere  returned,  without  noise  or  ceremony. 
Stamply  received  him  at  the  gate  of  the 
park  and  presented  him  with  the  keys 
upon  a  silver  plate,  an  act  of  donation 
drawn  up  in  the  most  touching  terms,  and 
in  which  the  donor  with  exquisite  delicacy 
acknowledges  himself  to  be  the  obligee. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  you  are  at  home," 
said  he. 

The  harangue  was  a  brief  one,  and  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  marquis.  He 
thrust  the  act  which  restored  him  to  his 
former  possessions  into  his  pocket,  em- 
braced Stamply,  took  his  arm,  and  follow- 
ed by  his  daughter,  who  was  under  the 
escort  of  Madame  de  Yaubert  and  her  son, 
entered  the  castle  as  young  in  spirit  as 
when  he  departed  from  it,  and  with  no 
more  parade  than  if  he  had  just  returned 
from  an  agreeable  promenade. 

And  now,  to  return  to  the  supposition  of 
Madame  de  Vaubert,  if  Napoleon,  redu- 
cing the  grandeur  of  the  part  which  he 
was  to  play,  to  the  moderate  proportions 
of  a  subject's  ambition,  had  consented  to 
become  merely  the  minister  of  the  Bour- 
bons ;  if,  after  having  won  the  crown  of 
France  with  his  sword,  instead  of  placing 
it  upon  his  own  brow  he  had  restored  it 
to  the  head  of  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  at  this  day 
another  chapter  would  have  been  added  to 
the  great  volume  of  royal  ingratitude. 
We  mean  no  offense  to  royalty  ;  we  speak 
generally,  and  predicate  our  opinion  upon 
a   principle   of  human  nature.     Without 


going  to  the  palace  for  our  proofs,  we 
shall  find  them,  perhaps,  in  humbler  life, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clain. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

At  first  all  went  well;  and  the  first 
months  realized  all  the  predictions  of  hap- 
piness which  Madame  de  Yaubert  had  lav- 
ished upon  Stamply.  We  may  even  say 
that  the  reality  much  exceeded  the  hopes 
of  the  old  man.  On  the  25th  of  Auofust, 
the  anniversary  of  the  king's  birthday,  M. 
de  La  Seigliere  having  invited  several  gen- 
tlemen of  the  city  and  its  environs  to  dine, 
Stamply  was  honored  with  a  seat  at  the 
table  between  the  marquis  and  his  daugh- 
ter, and  his  health  was  enthusiastically 
drank  immediately  after  that  of  Louis  le 
Desire.  He  dined  thus  every  day  at  the 
table  of  the  marquis,  usually  in  company 
with  Madame  de  Yaubert  and  her  son ; 
for,  as  formerly  in  exile,  the  two  families, 
properly  speaking,  now  formed  only  one. 
They  received  but  little  company,  and 
passed  their  evenings  at  home.  At  all 
the  family  parties  Stamply  was  present, 
honored  as  a  patriarch  and  caressed  like  a 
child.  The  marquis  had  insisted  that  he 
should  occupy  the  finest  apartment  of  the 
castle.  His  people,  who  served  him  re- 
luctantly and  respected  him  no  longer, 
were  discharged,  and  replaced  by  others 
more  diligent  and  submissive,  who  watched 
over  his  needs  and  anticipated  his  desires. 
He  was  surrounded  with  all  the  attentions 
which  render  old  age  happy ;  they  re- 
ceived his  orders  in  all  matters,  and  did 
nothing  without  consulting  him.  To  all 
these  seductions  is  to  be  added  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  the  innocent  and  lovely 
Helen,  Stamply 's  cup  of  happiness  was 
full ;  and  for  ten  miles  round  were  said 
and  sung  the  praises  of  the  most  honest 
of  farmers. 

But  a  few  months  had  hardly  elapsed 
before  life  at  the  castle  had  changed  its 
face  and  its  attractions.  As  vigorous  and 
as  active  as  at  twenty,  M.  de  La  Seigliere 
was  not  a  man  to  content  himself  long 
with  the  joys  of  the  fireside  and  the  de- 
lights of  the  domestic  circle.  He  had  re- 
sumed his  fortune  as  a  garment  which  had 
for  a  time  been  laid  aside,  and  thought  of 
the  past  only  as  a  storm  whose  fury  was 
spent.      Brisk,  gay,  nimble,  healthy,  he 
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came  out  of  his  exile  as  bright  as  a  cow- 
slip from  the  snow.  Twenty-five  years  had 
rolled  away,  but  he  was  not  a  day  the 
older.  He  had  found  the  triple  secret 
which  makes  one  young  at  a  hundred — 
egotism,  carelessness  and  frivolity  ;  for  the 
rest  he  was  the  most  amiable  and  charm- 
ing of  marquises.  No  one  would  have 
believed,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  that 
a  revolution  had  passed.  They  had  re- 
gilded  the  ceiling  and  the  panels,  renewed 
the  furniture  and  the  hangings,  restored 
the  plates  and  the  numbers,  and  by  dint 
of  washing  and  rubbing  obliterated  every 
trace  of  the  barbarous  invasion.  To  use 
the  charitable  expression  of  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  who  already  began  to  indulge  in 
a  little  mischievous  pleasantry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Stamply,  they  had  cleansed  the 
Augean  stables.  Soon  nothing  was  talked 
of  but  fetes  and  galas,  receptions  and  royal 
hunts.  From  morning  to  evening,  and  of- 
tentimes from  evening  to  morning,  embla- 
zoned carriages  crowded  the  court  and  the 
avenues.  The  castle  of  La  Seigliere  had 
become  the  resort  of  the  noblesse  of  the 
country.  An  army  of  lackeys  and  scull- 
ions had  invaded  the  kitchen  and  ante- 
chamber. Ten  horses  pranced  in  the 
equery ;  the  kennels  were  crowded  with 
dogs ;  the  huntsman's  horn  resounded 
throughout  the  day.  Stamply  had  reck- 
oned upon  a  home  more  quiet  than  this — 
upon  manners  more  simple  and  tastes 
more  moderate.  He  was  not  yet  at  the 
end  of  his  deceptions. 

In  the  first  intoxication  of  return  they 
had  found  him  charming  in  all  respects — 
in  his  costume,  his  gestures,  his  language, 
even  in  his  fustian  vest.  The  marquis 
and  Madame  Vaubert  openly  and  out  loud, 
called  him  their  old  friend.  They  listened 
to,  and  applauded  all  he  said.  His  was  a 
true  Gallic  spirit  in  the  flower ;  a  biblical 
heart,  a  patriarchal  soul.  When  matters 
at  the  castle  had  become  fully  re-estab- 
lished, and  life  had  taken  its  brilliant  and 
regular  course,  Stamply  began  to  be  a 
weed  in  the  garden,  a  blotch  upon  the 
picture.  But  nothing  was  expressly  said 
to  this  effect,  and  he  was  still  with  the 
marquis  and  the  baroness,  only  the  good, 
the  dear,  the  excellent  Monsieur  Stamply, 
with  only  now  and  then  a  slight  addition 
or  qualification.  The  tide  of  their  affec- 
tion, however,  had  begun  to  ebb,  and  they 


proceeded  from  step  to  step,  from  reserva- 
tion to  reservation,  until    they  mutually 
declared  that  the  Gallic  spirit  was  a  block- 
head, and  the  biblical  heart  was  a  butcher. 
They  were  now  annoyed  by  the  familiar- 
ities which  they  had  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore encouraged,  and  whatever  passed  for 
the  good  nature  of  a  patriarch,  was  now 
the  coarseness  of  a   clown.     So  long  as 
they  lived  at  home,  and  matters  were  con- 
fined within  the   family   circle,   all  went 
well ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  luxury  and 
splendor  of  aristocratic  life  the  honest  old 
farmer    became    intolerable.       Both    the 
marquis  and  the  baroness  owed  him  too 
much  to  be  at  ease  in  his  presence,  and 
the  presence  of  those  who  were  cognizant 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.     Like  the  Alpine 
flower,  which  flourishes  upon  the  mountain- 
top,  but  droops  and  dies  in  the  softer  val- 
ley, gratitude  springs  only  from  elevated 
natures.       It  is   like  that   mental    liquor 
which  can  only  be  kept  in  vases  of  gold. 
It  perfumes  the  breath  of  a  noble  soul ;  it 
sours  and  dies  in  the  mean    one.      The 
presence  of  Stamply  recalled  to  the  mar- 
quis his  importunate  obligations,  and  the 
part  which  the  baroness  had  played  re- 
turned to  her,  with  no  pleasant  reminis- 
cences, as  often  as  the  image  of  the  old 
man  recurred.     To  remove  this  source  of 
disquietude,  was  the  object  of  their  com- 
mon solicitude  ;  and  to  effect  it  they  press- 
ed into  service  all  the  arts  and  all  the 
manoeuvres  of  an  elegant  and  practiced 
hypocrisy.     Under  pretense  that  the  com- 
fortable  apartment  which   he   had  hith- 
erto occupied,  in   the  heart  of  the  cas- 
tle, was  too  much  exposed  to  the   cold 
north  winds,  they  removed  his  quarters 
into    a    remote   wing.       One    day,   hav- 
ing observed  with  affected  solicitude,  that 
their  boisterous  festivities  and  sumptuous 
repasts  were  suited  neither  to  his  taste  nor 
his  years ;  that  they  were  repugnant  to  his 
habits,  and  injurious  to  his  health ;  the 
marquis  begged  him  not  to  do  violence  to 
his  own  feelings,  and  ordered  that  for  the 
future  he  should  be  served   apart.      In 
vain  did  Stamply  object ;  and  though  he 
protested  that  the  ordinary  of  M.  le  Mar- 
quis was  all  that  he  could  desire,  the  lat- 
ter would  not  beheve  him,  and  generously 
declared  that  his  old  friend    should  not 
suffer  all  this  inconvenience  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  his   hosts.      ''This  is  your 
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house,"  said  he,  *'  make  yourself  at  home  ; 
live  as  you  like."  And  for  the  future 
Stamply  was  obliged  to  eat  alone,  like  a 
friar  in  his  cell.  Thus  matters  went  on. 
By  insensible  transitions  they  began  to 
treat  him  with  exaggerated  politeness ;  the 
marquis  was  formal  and  pompous,  and  the 
baroness  forced  him  to  beat  a  retreat  un- 
der the  cross-fire  of  her  magnificent  airs 
and  extravagant  obsequiousness.  As  soon 
as  he  appeared  with  his  iron-shod  shoes, 
his  blue  woolen  hose,  and  flowered 
breeches,  the  conversation  would  be  di- 
rected to  the  fashion  at  court.  Poor 
Stamply,  confounded,  humiliated,  not 
knowing  what  to  say  or  how  to  demean 
himself,  was  compelled  to  retire.  Thus 
the  mud  wall  which  had  for  a  long  time 
separated  him  from  the  world,  was  grad- 
ually changed  into  one  of  crystal  ice — a 
transparent  barrier,  but  as  insurmounta- 
ble as  the  first ;  only  the  good  man  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  a  spectator  at  the 
scene — a  witness  of  the  prodigal  extrava- 
gance by  which  the  beautiful  domain 
which  had  rewarded  his  twenty-five  years 
of  toil  and  privation  w^as  daily  impover- 
ished. In  the  evening,  after  his  solitary 
repast,  as  he  passed  under  the  windows 
of  the  castle,  he  heard  the  joyous  shouts 
of  mirthful  conversation  mingled  with  the 
tinkling  of  glasses  and  the  rattling  of  porce- 
lain. By  wandering,  sad  and  solitary,  over 
those  fields  which  he  had  so  dearly  loved, 
but  of  which  he  was  no  longer  the  master,  he 
saw  in  the  distance  noble  horses  and  splen- 
did equipages,  accompanied  by  their  hunts- 
men and  hounds,  rush  over  the  plain,  and 
plunge  into  the  neighboring  forest.  By  night 
he  was  often  awakened  from  his  sleep  by  the 
noise  and  tumult  of  revelling — he  paid  for 
the  music.  Yet  he  wanted  nothing.  His 
table  was  abundantly  served  ;  once  a  week 
the  marquis  sent  to  inquire  after  his  health, 
and  whenever  Madame  de  Vaubert  met  him, 
she  saluted  him  with  a  friendly  and  charm- 
ing recognition. 

By  the  end  of  a  year  there  was  no 
more  mention  of  Stamply  than  if  no  such 
person  had  ever  existed.  Silence  and 
forgetfulness  had  succeeded  to  the  parade 
and  attention  which  he  had  at  first  re- 
ceived. It  seemed  to  be  no  longer  re- 
membered that  he  had  ever  possessed  the 
castle,  its  park,  and  its  lands.  From 
caresses  and  f eastings  he  had  passed  to 


neglect  and  abhorrence.  The  faithful  dog- 
was  now  a  dirty  cur.  The  unfortunate 
old  man  did  not  enjoy  even  the  poor  con- 
sideration which  he  had  fondly  dreamed 
might  be  the  result  of  his  generosity. 
They  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe, 
that  in  recalling  the  La  Seiglieres,  he  had 
yielded  only  to  the  demands  of  public 
opinion.  They  put  his  generosity  upon 
the  ground  of  a  forced  probity — a  sense 
of  justice  too  tardy  to  be  entitled  to  any 
credit.  Finally,  his  old  farmers,  proud  of 
again  finding  themselves  in  the  service  of 
a  grand  seignior,  vented  their  spleen  by 
frequent  and  emphatic  expressions  of  hu- 
miliation that  they  had  ever  lived  under 
the  fraternal  government  of  a  countryman 
like  themselves.  All  this  was  gradually 
effected  without  any  violent  heart-rendings, 
without  shocks,  almost  without  calcula- 
tion ;  it  was  the  natural  progress  of  things 
here  below.  Stamply  himself  was  a  long 
time  in  awakening  to  a  full  apprehension 
of  his  real  position.  And  when,  at  length, 
the  scales  dropped  from  his  eyes,  and  he 
saw  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  hitherto 
mysterious  change,  he  uttered  no  com- 
plaint. An  angel  watched  at  his  side,  and 
looked  upon  him  with  a  smile. 

Mademoiselle  de  La  Seigliere  had  re- 
ceived from  her  mother,  whom  she  had 
never  known,  and  from  the  poverty  in  the 
bosom  of  which  she  had  been  reared,  a 
disposition  peculiarly  grave,  retiring,  and 
meditative.  By  a  contrast  not  altogether 
unusual  in  families,  her  development  had 
been  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  exam- 
ples she  had  received.  Her  father's  pe- 
culiarities had  left  no  impress  upon  her, 
though  she  loved  him  tenderly,  and  was 
loved  so  in  return.  But  Helen  loved  with 
a  double  affection,  as  if  she  thought  to  be 
not  only  the  dutiful  daughter,  but,  so  far 
as  was  in  her  power,  to  compensate  for 
the  bereavement  of  her  father  ;  while  the 
love  of  the  marquis  was  characterized  by 
all  the  puerilities  of  childhood.  She  had 
been  nurtured  in  solitude,  and  was,  in  fact, 
only  a  serious  child.  Her  mother  had 
transmitted  to  her,  with  the  pure  blood  of 
her  ancestors,  that  regal  beauty  which 
loves,  hke  the  lily  and  the  swan,  to  sport 
in  the  shades  of  the  castle  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  silent  park.  Tall,  slender, 
and  somewhat  frail,  she  had  the  waving 
and  flexible  grace  of  the  fox-tail  in  flower. 
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swayed  by  the  wind.  Her  locks  were 
luxuriant,  neither  golden  nor  raven  ;  they 
were  a  compromise  between  the  two, 
wherein,  as  the  light  favored  either,  each 
had  alternately  the  mastery ;  and  by  a 
rare  privilege,  from  beneath  an  auburn 
brow,  beamed,  like  two  stars  of  ebony  in 
a  sky  of  alabaster,  her  sparkling  eyes, 
which,  while  they  heightened  the  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance,  did  not  disturb 
its  angelic  repose.  Her  step  was  slow  and 
stately  ;  her  look,  pensive  and  sweet,  calm, 
serene,  and  half  smiling.  A  poet  would 
have  taken  her  for  one  of  those  beautiful 
angels  whose  office  it  is  to  gather  and  bear 
to  heaven  the  sighs  of  the  earth ;  or,  per- 
haps, for  one  of  those  white  apparitions 
which  flit  upon  the  borders  of  our  lakes 
in  the  silver  mist  of  the  moonlight. 
Knowing  little  of  life  or  the  world,  save 
what  she  had  learned  from  her  father,  the 
sudden  change  which  had  just  taken  place 
in  her  existence  was  far  from  joyful.  Home 
and  country,  for  her,  were  where  she  was 
born,  in  that  retired  corner  of  the  earth 
where  her  mother  had  died  and  was  buried. 
France,  which  she  had  known  only  by  the 
misfortunes  of  her  family  and  by  the 
stories  which  she  had  heard  during  the 
emigration,  had  no  attraction  for  her ; 
there  was  no  charm  in  opulence.  The 
conversation  of  the  marquis  had  not  de- 
veloped in  her,  as  in  Raoul,  the  spirit  of 
pride  and  of  caste ;  she  had  rather  drawn 
from  them  a  love  for  the  humble  lot  to 
which  she  was  born.  Never  had  her 
dreams  or  her  ambition  gone  beyond  the 
little  garden  which  she  herself  had  culti- 
vated ;  never  had  the  marquis  been  able 
to  awaken  in  her  young  bosom  any  other 
feehng  than  that  of  contentment  with  re- 
spect to  her  lot.  She  had  no  anxious 
desires,  no  sterile  regrets.  As  often  as  he 
sought  to  disturb  her  equanimity,  she 
would  reply  with  a  smile  full  of  sweet- 
ness ;  if  he  came  to  talk,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  of  his  lost  estates,  she  would 
draw  him  into  the  garden,  show  him  the 
flowers  of  her  borders,  and  innocently  ask 
if  he  thought  they  could  be  more  fresh  or 
more  beautiful  in  France.  The  day  of 
departure  from  this  home  of  her  youth 
was  therefore,  for  her,  the  day  of  exile, 
and  it  was  marked  with  tears.  In  touch- 
ing the  soil  of  France — that  trembling 
soil  which  she  had  seen  in  the  distance, 


only  as  some  stormy  sea — Helen  could  not 
avoid  a  feeling  of  sadness,  mingled  with 
fear ;  and  in  entering  her  hereditary  home, 
her  heart  was  heav}^  and  her  eyes  were 
moistened  with  far  other  tears  than  those 
of  joy.  Nevertheless,  these  first  impres- 
sions dissipated.  Mademoiselle  de  La  Seig- 
liere  accommodated  herself  to  her  new^ 
position  without  much  efl'ort.  Hers  was 
one  of  those  choice  natures  which  fortune 
never  surprises,  and  which,  bearing  with 
the  same  cheerfulness  the  most  opposite 
circumstances,  always  finds  itself,  without 
apparently  being  aware  of  it,  on  a  level 
with  prosperity.  She  retained  all  her 
native  grace  and  simplicity,  and  so  natu- 
rally did  her  youth  and  beauty  conform  to 
the  luxury  of  her  ancestors,  and  with  such 
ease  and  freedom  did  she  wear  her  new 
honors  and  discharge  her  new  duties,  that 
no  one,  ignorant  of  her  history,  would 
have  supposed  that  she  had  been  rocked 
in  a  far  diff'erent  cradle,  and  grew  up  un- 
der the  influences  of  a  far  diff'erent  atmo- 
sphere. She  continued  to  love  Raoul,  as 
she  had  done,  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
sister,  yet  without  the  least  suspicion  that 
there  could  be  a  sentiment  of  more  depth 
and  fervor  than  that  which  she  felt  towards 
him.  She  knew  nothing  of  love.  The 
few  books  she  had  read  were  rather  calcu- 
lated to  lull  the  young  imagination  to  sleep 
than  to  arouse  it  into  activity.  The  per- 
sonages whom  the  recitals  of  her  father 
had  always  represented  to  her  as  types  of 
distinction,  grace,  and  elegance,  all  more 
or  less  resembled  M.  de  Vaubert,  who, 
though  by  no  means  particularly  distin- 
guished in  either  of  these  respects,  thus 
found  no  difficulty  in  representing  tolerably 
well  Helen's  ideas  of  a  husband.  They 
had  played  together  upon  the  same  door- 
step ;  they  had  grown  up  together  under 
the  same  roof.  Helen's  mother  had  rocked 
the  cradle  of  Raoul,  and  Raoul's  mother 
had  watched  over  the  infancy  of  Helen. 
They  were  both  handsome,  and  both  in 
the  flower  of  life.  The  prospect  of  being 
one  day  united,  could  not  reasonably, 
therefore,  excite  the  alarm  or  repugnance 
of  either.  They  loved  with  that  measured 
aff'ection  very  common  between  lovers 
affianced  before  the  age  or  the  passion 
comes  which  alone  can  make  them  such  in 
reality.  Marriage  is  an  end  worthy  to  be 
sought ;  but  by  beholding  constantly  and 
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from  too  great  a  distance,  there  is  much 
danger  the  pleasure  of  the  journey  will 
suffer  by  the  prospect.  A  stranger  to  all 
the  acts  and  interests  of  practical  life ; 
right  at  heart,  but  having  upon  most  mat- 
ters only  confused,  false,  or  incomplete 
notions  ;  and  nourished,  from  her  tenderest 
years,  in  the  idea  that  her  father  had  been 
dispossessed  by  one  of  his  farmers ;  Helen 
ingenuously  believed  that  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  property,  JStamply  had  done 
no  more  than  his  duty.  Still,  though  she 
did  not  think  herself  indebted  to  his  gene- 
rosity, she  was  taken,  from  the  first,  with 
the  smile  of  the  good  old  man ;  who,  in 
his  turn,  regarded  her  with  a  sentiment  of 
respect  and  admiration,  as  though  he  al- 
ready perceived  that,  of  all  the  affection 
of  which  he  was  the  object,  that  of  this 
beautiful  girl  alone  was  true,  disinterested, 
and  sincere. 

In  truth,  M'lle  de  La  Seigliere  realized, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  all  the  promises 
of  Madame  de  Vaubert ;  she  acquitted, 
without  knowing  it,  all  the  debts  of  the 
marquis.  In  proportion  as  they  kept 
themselves  aloof  from  Stamply,  Helen 
felt  herself  more  and  more  attracted  to- 
wards him.  She  herself  was  lonely  in  the 
midst  of  a  tumultuous  crowd,  and  of  ne- 
cessity, mysterious  sympathies  must  soon 
be  awakened  between  two  such  spirits, 
one  of  whom  repulsed  the  world,  while 
the  other  was  repulsed  by  it.  This  lovely 
girl  became,  so  to  speak,  the  Antigone  of 
this  new  GEdipus — the  Cordelia  of  this 
new  King  Lear.  She  enlivened  his  heavy 
hours  and  peopled  his  dreary  solitude. 
She  was  a  pearl  at  the  bottom  of  his  bit- 
ter cup  —  a  star  in  the  darkness  of  his 
night — a  blossom  upon  his  withered 
boughs.  At  first  her  feehng  towards  him 
had  been  one  of  mingled  reverence  and 
pity,  but  she  soon  found  in  the  presence 
of  her  companion,  more  aliment  for  her 
heart,  more  food  for  her  soul,  than  she 
had  known  in  the  sounding  and  brilliant, 
but  empty  and  frivolous  society  in  which 
she  was  obhged  for  the  most  part  to  spend 
her  time.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was 
this  poor  old  man  who  gave  the  first  direc- 
tion to  her  young  intelligence,  who  sound- 
ed its  first  alarum.  In  the  morning,  while 
every  one  else  in  the  castle  was  still  slum- 
bering, and  in  the  evening  when  the  lights 
were  lit  for  the  feast,  Helen  would  improve 


every  opportunity  to  escape  with  Stamply 
to  the  park  or  into  the  fields,  and  in  the 
long  conversations  which  they  then  had 
together,  he  would  recount  the  glorious 
deeds  of  the  republic  and  the  empire. 
Helen  listened  to  his  simple  stories  with 
eager  astonishment ;  she  had  heard  nothing 
like  them  ever  before  ;  sometimes  Stamply 
gave  her  some  of  Bernard's  letters  to  read 
— they  were  his  only  earthly  treasure — 
and  her  heart  exulted  like  the  proud 
courser's  when  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
strikes  his  ear.  At  other  times  he  spoke 
of  her  mother,  of  her  beauty  and  her  kind- 
ness, which  were  still  green  in  his  memory. 
His  language  was  simple,  and  oftentimes 
Helen  heard  with  a  tearful  eye.  Then  he 
spoke  of  Bernard  ;  for  it  was  to  this  dear 
object  of  his  affection  that  he  loved  con- 
stantly to  return.  He  spoke  of  his  turbu- 
lent boyhood,  his  impetuous  youth,  his 
heroic  death.  The  timid  dove  loves  the 
lion  heart,  and  Helen  hung  delighted  upon 
his  lips  and  learned  to  speak  of  the  young 
man  as  of  a  friend  whom  she  had  lost. 
Thus  they  would  talk  together  ;  and  what 
shows  how  much  of  genuine  goodness  there 
was  in  old  Stamply's  nature,  is  the  fact 
that  in  all  their  conversations  he  never 
suffered  himself  to  utter  a  complaint 
against  the  ingrates  who  had  abandoned 
him,  and  that  Helen  continued  in  the  be- 
lief that  in  divesting  himself  of  his  pro- 
perty he  had  been  guided  solely  by  a  sense 
of  duty.  Perhaps,  also,  it  added  to  his 
happiness  to  believe  that  he  was  loved  for 
himself  alone.  He  knew  that  Helen  was 
destined  for  Raoul ;  he  was  not  ignorant 
that  they  were  long  since  affianced  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  their  parents. 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  thread  which  had 
directed  Madame  de  Vaubert ;  he  now 
comprehended  the  whole.  If  he  mourned 
in  his  own  heart,  he  suffered  no  escaping 
sign  to  trouble  hers  ;  he  concealed  his 
grief  like  a  gaping  wound — the  sad  spec- 
tacle of  human  ingratitude.  If  Helen,  as 
she  sometimes  would,  ventured  to  express 
her  concern  lest  his  retirement  was  too 
exclusive  and  too  irksome  : 

"  How  would  you  have  it  ?"  he  would 
reply,  with  an  air  of  dejection.  "  The 
world  was  not  made  for  old  Stamply,  nor 
old  Stamply  for  the  world.  Since  M.  le 
Marquis  has  the  goodness  to  suffer  me  to 
live  in  my  corner  I  will  profit  by  it.     I 
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have  always  lived  in  silence  and  solitude. 
Your  father  knows  well  that  one  cannot 
be  reformed  at  my  age.  It  is  your  pres- 
ence and  your  smiles,  my  dear  child,  that 
enliven  my  retirement.  They  are  my 
feasts,  and  they  are  more  delightful  than 
old  Stamply  ever  dared  to  hope." 

In  process  of  time  Stamply  was  seized 
with  a  desire  to  visit — and  it  proved  to  be 
the  last  time — the  farm  where  his  father 
had  died  ;  where  his  son  was  born,  and 
where  he  himself  had  parted  with  his 
happiness.  Broken  in  health,  and  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  years  and  sorrows, 
he  betook  himself  thither  alone,  with  no 
support  but  his  cornel  cane.  He  found 
the  farm-house  deserted;  all  its  tenants 
were  at  work  in  the  fields.  After  having 
entered  the  rustic  mansion,  where  nothing 
seemed  to  have  been  changed  ;  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  old  oaken  chest,  the  old  turn- 
up bedstead  with  its  green  serge  curtains, 
the  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  before  which 
his  wife  had  been  accustomed  to  kneel 
morning  and  evening  for  ten  years,  and 
after  having  inhaled  the  sweet  perfume  of 
the  milk  in  the  pantry  and  the  new  bread 
which  was  piled  in  huge  loaves  upon  the 
shelf,  he  went  out  and  sat  down  upon  a 
stone  seat  in  the  yard.  It  was  just  before 
sunset  on  a  cool  summer's  evening.  He 
heard  in  the  distance  the  merry  songs  of 
the  hay-makers,  the  barking  of  the  dogs 
and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle.  The  air  was 
freighted  with  the  odor  of  new-mown  hay. 
In  front  of  Stamply,  upon  the  mossy  roof, 
was  a  flock  of  cooing  and  bustling  doves. 

"  My  poor  wife  was  right,"  sighed  the 
old  man,  as  he  turned  from  the  scene  of 
his  early  joys  ;  "  it  was  an  unlucky  day — 
the  day  when  we  quit  our  farm." 

Worn  out  less  by  years  than  sadness, 
he  died  two  years  after  the  return  of  the 
marquis,  with  no  other  assistance  or  solace 
than  that  of  Helen,  who  closed  his  eyes. 
Just  before  breathing  his  last  he  turned 
himself  towards  her,  and  placing  in  her 
hands  the  letters  of  his  son — 

''  Take  them,"  said  he ;  "  they  are  all 
that  has  been  left  me,  all  that  remains  for 
me  to  give." 

Life  had  but  little  attraction  for  him, 
and  he  left  it  without  regret,  but  full  of 
joyful  hope  of  soon  rejoining  his  wife,  and, 
as  he  loved  to  call  him,  his  little  Bernard. 

His  death  left  no  void  save  in  his  own 


chamber  and  in  the  heart  of  Helen.  For 
two  or  three  days  afterwards  he  was  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  the  castle. 

"Poor  Stamply!"  said  the  marquis; 
"  on  the  whole  he  was  a  worthy  man." 

"  Very  tedious,"  sighed  Madame  de 
Vaubert. 

"  Very  ignorant,"  added  Raoul. 

<<  Very  kind,"  murmured  Helen. 

This  was  all  his  funeral  oration.  Helen 
alone  followed  him,  with  the  tears  which 
had  been  promised,  to  his  tomb.  It  may 
be  well,  nevertheless,  to  add  that  the  end 
of  the  old  beggar  aroused  in  the  country 
the  indignation  of  a  party  which  was  then 
just  beginning  to  dawn  in  the  political 
horizon,  to  use  the  beautiful  expression  of 
that  period.  Hypocritical,  envious,  and 
possessed  of  anything  else  than  that  libe- 
rality which  its  name  would  seem  to  an- 
nounce, this  party,  which  in  the  provinces 
was  composed  of  noisy  third-rate  lawyers, 
and  of  citizens  much  more  remarkable  for 
their  pretensions  than  their  worth,  made 
a  hero  of  the  dead  Stamply  whom  they  so 
much  abused  and  outraged  while  living. 
Not  that  they  cared  for  him  the  least  in 
the  world,  but  they  hated  the  noblesse. 
They  mounted  him  upon  a  pedestal,  and 
decreed  to  him  the  laurels  of  a  martyr, 
without  stopping  to  think  w^hether  the 
poor  man  merited  them  or  not.  In  short, 
they  openly  accused  Madame  de  Vaubert 
of  captation,  and  the  marquis  of  ingrati- 
tude. Thus  do  petty  passions  and  petty 
quarrels  sometimes,  by  hazard,  arrive  at 
the  truth. 

Meanwhile  the  period  fixed  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Helen  and  Raoul  was  approach- 
ing. This  period,  still  too  remote  to  suit 
the  wishes  of  Madame  de  Vaubert,  was 
neither  welcomed  nor  dreaded  by  Helen  ; 
she  looked  upon  its  approach  without  im- 
patience, but  also  without  repugnance. 
Whatever  it  might  cost,  it  may  even  be 
said,  that  she  awaited  it  with  less  of  sad- 
ness than  of  joy.  Her  conversations  with 
Stamply — the  reading  of  the  letters,  in 
which  she  had  been  more  than  once  sur- 
prised since  the  death  of  her  old  comrade, 
had,  indeed,  drawn  her  into  some  vague 
comparisons  which  were  not  precisely  to 
the  advantage  of  our  young  baron  ;  but 
all  this  was  too  confused  in  her  own  mind 
to  allow  her  to  seek  for  herself  any  ex- 
planation.    Her  heart,  moreover,  was  too 
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loyal  ever  to  entertain  the  idea  that  she 
could  interrupt  an  engagement  founded 
upon  her  plighted  word.  Affianced  to 
Raoul  from  the  day  when  she  first  com- 
prehended the  meaning  of  the  word,  the 
noble  girl  had  since  regarded  herself,  be- 
fore God,  as  his  spouse.  The  marriage  also 
was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
marquis  ;  Raoul  concealed  his  nullity  under 
a  brilliant  varnish  of  grace  and  eloquence ; 
was  deficient  neither  in  the  seductions 
which  belong  to  his  age,  nor  the  chivalrous 
qualities  of  his  race  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
Madame  de  Yaubert,  whose  watchful  eye 
never  lost  sight  of  her  interest,  was  always 
ready,  when  occasion  required,  to  lend  him 
the  intelligence  and  vivacity  which  he  him- 
self had  not.  All  was  going  smoothly  on, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  disturb  the  current 
of  their  prosperity,  when  an  unexpected 
event  broke  in  upon  their  happiness. 

They   were    celebrating   on    the  same 
day,    at  the    castle,  the  king's  birthday, 
the    third    anniversary   of    the    marquis' 
return  to  his  lands,  and  the  espousals  of 
Raoul  and  Helen.      This    triple  celebra- 
tion had  brought  thither  all  the  higher 
nobility  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding- 
neighborhood.      At  nightfall  the    castle 
and  the  park  were  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  fireworks  were  sent  up  from  the  top 
of  the  hill ;  then  followed  the   dance  in 
the  saloons,   while  without,  the  villagers, 
swains  and   damsels,  hopped  merrily  to 
the  sound  of  the  bagpipe  underneath  the 
green  boughs.    Madame  de  Vaubert,  who 
now  touched  the  end  of  her  ambition,  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  the  satisfaction  which 
she    at  this  moment  experienced.      The 
presence  alone  of  her  daughter  sufficient- 
ly justified  the  pride  and  pleasure   which, 
like   a   double    halo,    beamed   from   the 
brow  of  Raoul.     As  to  the  marquis,  the 
cup  of  his  joy  was  full  and  unadulterated. 
Whenever  he  presented  himself   on  the 
balcony,  his  vassals  made  the  air  resound 
with    grateful    and   boisterous    vivats,   a 
thousand   times   repeated,    and   with    an 
energetic   earnestness   that   proved   their 
sincerity.     Stamply  had  been  dead  some 
months.     Who  thought  of  him  ?     Nobody 
— but  Helen;   she  had  piously  guarded 
his  memory  ;  she  had  sincerely  loved  him. 
This  evening  she  was  distracted,  dreamy, 
pre-occupied.     Why  ?      She    could    not 
tell  herself.     She  loved  Raoul — at  least, 


she  thought  she  did.  She  had  grace  and 
beauty,  love  and  youth,  nobility  and 
fortune ;  all  around  her  seemed  charmed 
with  sweet  looks  and  fresh  smiles.  Life 
promised  only  caresses  and  enchant- 
ments. Why  was  her  young  heart 
heavy  ?  Why  her  beaming  eyes  veiled 
with  sadness  ?  Like  the  delicate  and 
sensitive  flower  at  the  approach  of  the 
storm,  did  she  shudder  under  the  presenti- 
ment of  her  destiny  ? 

That  same  evening  a  cavalier  of  whom 
no  one  thought,  was  following  the  right 
bank  of  the  Clain.  Arrived  at  Poitiers 
less  than  an  hour  before,  he  had  only 
delayed  long  enough  for  a  fresh  horse 
to  be  saddled,  and  then  departed  at  full 
gallop,  up  the  river.  The  night  was 
dark,  without  moon  or  stars.  At  a  turn 
of  the  path,  on  discovering  the  castle  of 
La  Seigliere,  whose  illuminated  front  lay 
in  gleaming  lines  along  the  sombre  ground 
of  the  heavens,  he  suddenly  checked  his 
horse  by  a  strong  pull  at  the  bit.  At 
this  instant  a  sheaf  of  fire  shot  into  the 
heavens,  burst  in  the  clouds,  and  fell  in 
golden  rain,  in  amethyst  and  emeralds, 
upon  the  towers  and  belfries.  Like  a 
bewildered  traveller  who  had  lost  his  way, 
our  cavalier  threw  around  him  an  un- 
quiet look ;  then,  as  if  reassured  upon 
his  route,  he  gently  pulled  at  his  bridle 
and  proceeded.  He  soon  dismounted 
at  the  gate  of  the  park,  and,  leaving  his 
horse,  entered  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  rustic  revellers,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
enthusiasm,  were  mingling  their  shouts  of 
''  vive  le  roi .'"  with  those  of  "  vive  le  mar- 
quis r  All  the  windows  were  encased 
with  foliage  and  decorated  with  trans- 
parencies— the  most  remarkable,  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  which  had  exhausted  all  the 
artistic  skill  of  the  castle,  offered  to  the 
ravished  eyes  the  august  head  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  surmounted  by  two  allegoric 
divinities  who  were  wreathing  his  brow 
with  olive  branches.  At  the  foot  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  portico,  the  band  of 
the  regiment  in  garrison  at  Poitiers  were 
vigorously  playing  the  national  air  of 
Vive  Henri  Qualre.  Doubting  whether 
he  was  awake,  observing  all  and  compre- 
hending nothing,  impatient  to  know  and 
fearing  to  ask,  the  stranger  lost  himself 
in  the  crowd  without  being  remarked. 
After  having  wandered  about  for  some 
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time,  like  a  shadow,  among  the  different 
groups,  in  passing  along  one  of  the  tables 
which  had  been  set  in  the  garden,  he 
heard  some  words  which  attracted  his 
attention.  He  accordingly  seated  himself 
at  the  end  of  a  bench  not  far  from  a 
couple  of  venerable  looking  peasants,  who, 
having  been  especially  assiduous  in  their 
attentions  to  the  marquis'  wine,  were 
very  loquacious  upon  the  subject  of  their 


host's  return,  the  death  of  Stamply,  and 
other  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  which 
the  castle  had  been  the  scene  for  the  last 
few  years.  The  stranger  leaned  over 
upon  the  table,  and  partly  concealing  his 
face  in  his  hands,  remained  thus  for  a 
long  time.  When  he  arose  to  depart, 
the  park  was  deserted,  the  castle  was 
silent,  the  last  lamp  had  gone  out,  and 
the  cock  was  haihng  the  day. 


FAITH,  A  HYMN. 


BY  THE  LATE  JAMES  STAUNTON  BABCOCK. 


Faith,  the  end  and  the  beginning 
Of  all  knowledge  'neath  the  sun  ; 

All  that  earth  can  give  though  winning, 
Man  must  rest  in  thee  when  done. 

Higher  truths  lie  still  beyond  us, 

Thought  ne'er  reached  nor  tongue  hath  told; 
Faith  makes  plain  the  dark  and  wondrous, 

New  things  finding  in  the  old. 

Highest  things  must  be  mysterious, 

Bound  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  ; 
But  the  earnest  soul  and  serious 

Where  it  cannot  reach  relies. 

Feels  the  highest  still  the  surest 
Measure  whence  all  else  is  shown ; 

Finds  the  teachings  sweetest,  purest, 
Whispered,  Faith,  in  thy  love  tone. 

Prophet  thou  on  Time's  last  mountains, 
Whence  eternal  things  are  shown  ; 

Whence  outflow  those  living  fountains 
Making  this  bleak  world  so  green. 


Calm  assurance,  strong  yet  lowly, 
Source  of  thought  and  deed  sublime, 

Bringing  down  the  blest  and  holy, 
Rising  over  death  and  time. 

Light  to  learning's  labored  blindness, 
Cheerful  strength  to  doubt  and  toil, 

Warmth  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 
Breeze  of  peace  to  life's  turmoil : 

Childlike  trust  and  heart-expansion. 
Blooming  love  for  all  mankind  : — 

Till  the  new  soul  grows  a  mansion 
For  all  lovehest  shapes  of  mind. 

On  life's  hard  road  sick  and  fainting, 
Thou  dost  bring  us  food  and  balm ; 

Still  of  better  days  acquainting, 
Where  our  hearts  will  soon  grow  calm. 

Open  worlds  of  bliss  and  glory 

Spread  behind  life's  clouding  veil ; — 

Brother,  think  what  lies  before  thee, 
And  thy  heart  shall  never  fail. 
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THE    EEPUBLIC. 


NO.  IV.— THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE  AT  PRESENT,  COMPARED  WITH  THE  PAST. 


We  now  see  what  the  government  was 
at  first,  when  the  few  and  evil  days  of 
"  the  confederacy"  were  at  length  suc- 
ceeded by  a  real  union  between  the  thir- 
teen primary  States. 

And  first,  it  was  a  true  government,  as 
well  in  the  general  as  the  particular  econo- 
mies, and  no  longer  a  confederacy  of  States 
in  the  former,  more  than  of  counties  in 
the  latter.  Above  and  below,  at  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  the  territorial  de- 
partments, it  made  laws  for  the  people  as 
individuals,  and  gave  effect  to  its  laws,  not 
by  negotiation  or  entreaty,  much  less  by 
military  force,  but  hy  court  process. 

Secondly,  it  was  a  pure  agency  govern- 
ment, a  republic ;  with  a  guaranty  in  the 
federal  charter  that  it  should  continue 
such.  A  part  of  the  sovereignty  was  del- 
egated for  purposes  of  direct  administra- 
tion, and  the  residue  lodged  with  a  very 
large,  but  not  promiscuous  body  of  the 
citizens,  at  once  to  maintain  the  personal 
organization  of  the  system,  and  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  by  night  and  by  day  over 
the  uses  made  of  its  powers  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  affairs  ;  the  two  sovereign- 
ties, (if  I  may  call  them  so,)  being  both 
alike  functionary  under  the  Constitution, 
though  in  provinces  of  duty  quite  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  separated  by  a  wall 
of  partition  never  to  be  passed,  the  one 
way  or  the  other,  for  any  purpose  of  re- 
ciprocal interference. 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  a  government 
homogeneously  framed  in  the  relative  con- 
stitutions of  the  head  and  the  members  ; 
its  agents  everywhere  acting  for  and  rep- 
resenting the  people,  and  nowhere,  corpo- 
rations of  the  people.  Nor  was  there 
any  known  disparity  of  endowment  among 
the  several  agency  groups  of  the  system 
in  the  matter  of  power,  save  what  arose 
necessarily,  or  at  least  naturally,  out  of  its 
scheme  of  divided  jurisdictions.  The  pow- 
er of  the  State  governments  was  ample  for 


what  concerned  their  local  line  of  business. 
The  common  law  stood  sponsor  for  this. 
The  government  of  the  Union,  designed  as 
it  was  for  a  sphere  of  action  limited  to 
the  foreign  or  international  relations  of  the 
country,  and  the  inter-state  relations  (so 
to  call  them)  of  its  interior  subdivisions, 
had  no  authority  but  by  special  grants 
looking  mainly  to  that  sphere.  Still,  with- 
in the  prescribed  limits,  federal  function- 
aries had  the  same  common  law  to  adjust 
the  measure  of  their  powers,  that  State 
officers  had  in  their  departments  for  the 
like  important  service.  Kor  was  there  to 
be  a  particle  of  difference  in  the  rule  of 
construction  applicable  to  the  two  cases. 

Finally,  it  was  a  government  distributed, 
balanced,  checked,  guarded,  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  actual  state  of  society,  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  On  the  one 
hand,  its  founders  were  afraid  of  public 
power.  They  knew  the  views  of  that  kind 
of  power.  They  knew  it  had  been  the 
great  oppressor  of  mankind  in  all  ages, 
and  they  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than 
10  secure  themselves  and  their  posterity 
from  its  grasping,  overreaching,  perverting 
tendencies.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
meant  it  to  be  decently  accommodated  to 
social  facts.  Exact  equality  of  treatment 
might  be  unattainable  as  regarded  the 
various  classes,  callings,  and  conditions  of 
men ;  but  an  effort  of  approach  towards 
it  was  both  just  and  prudent ;  it  was  prac- 
tising, in  the  construction  of  the  system, 
the  very  principle  that  was  to  form  the 
characteristic  merit  of  its  subsequent  ope- 
ration. 

As  to  power,  the  first  thing  done  was 
that  of  cutting  it  up  into  jurisdictional 
parts. 

The  making,  interpreting,  and  executive 
oversight  of  the  law,  were  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent agencies,  with  strong  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  them.  This  was  the  func- 
tionary division. 
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A  territorial  division  was  added,  by 
which  the  details  of  government  business 
were  scattered  over  the  country  among 
thousands  of  political  corporations.  The 
lowest  grade  of  these,  were  townships  and 
villages.  Over  the  townships  there  were 
counties,  for  concerns  of  corresponding  ex- 
tent. Over  the  counties,  there  were  States  ; 
and  over  the  States,  a  Union.  The  town- 
ships had  some  powers  each  that  were 
ultimate,  and  consequently  sovereign.  So 
had  the  counties.  But  for  the  most  part, 
appeals  lay  upward  from  township  to 
county,  and  from  county  to  State.  The 
powers  of  the  States  were  nearly  all  sover- 
eign. Like  those  of  the  smaller  districts, 
however,  they  looked  only  to  internal  and 
domestic  matters  ;  having  no  bearing  that 
was  properly  national,  nationality  belonged 
to  the  Union  alone. 

This  scheme  of  jurisdictions  adjusted, 
the  policy  of  the  lawgivers  descended  next 
to  the  minuter  features  of  the  system. 

And  they  began,  here,  with  limiting 
rigidly  the  order  or  description  of  persons 
from  among  whom  the  more  considerable 
agents  of  the  government  were  to  be  se- 
lected. The  door  of  office  might,  they 
apprehended,  be  opened  too  wide  for  the 
general  safety.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  be  cautious.  Precise  rules  of 
eligibility  must  be  fixed  upon,  to  guard 
against  mistakes.  *'Is  he  honest,  is  he 
capable,"  was  the  great  practical  inquiry 
for  the  electors  in  all  cases  ;  but  to  bring 
them  to  just  or  prudent  conclusions  on  the 
subject,  marks  oi  probable  honesty,  proba- 
ble capability  were  wanted,  that  might 
afford  invariably  some  reasonable  chance 
of  safe  judgment.  To  which  end,  mature 
age,  a  term  of  residence,  some  property, 
and  a  religious  profession,  perhaps  the 
most  reliable  circumstances  that  could  be 
hit  upon  as  practical  indications  in  the 
matter,  were  made  conditions  of  access  to 
public  life  in  its  more  eminent  stations. 
Outward,  sensible  tokens  were  necessary, 
and  these  answered  that  description.  Clear 
certainty  was  out  of  reach ;  probability 
was  all  that  could  be  hoped  for;  and  it 
was  thought  that  if  the  people  were  re- 
quired to  choose  for  the  public  service  per- 
sons of  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  who  should  have  lived  from  one  to 
ten  years  under  their  eyes  without  re- 
proach, should  have  acquired  considerable 


estates,  the  usual  fruit  of  industry,  good 
habits,  and  good  principles,  and  should 
have  maintained,  or  have  been  ready  to 
profess,  the  character  of  Christians,  the 
choice  would  be  as  likely  to  result  well, 
as  in  human  circumspection  it  could  be 
made  to  do.  These,  at  any  rate,  were  fair 
grounds  of  popular  judgment,  and  they 
were  made  indispensable  conditions  in  the 
case. 

Nor  did  paternal  solicitude  stop  here. 
So  vital  were  the  interests  involved,  that 
other  precautions  were  resorted  to.  If  all 
the  people  were  to  be  constituted  electors, 
nothing  could  well  save  the  majority  from 
mischances  in  the  use  of  their  power.  It 
was  therefore  deemed  expedient  to  put 
conditions  on  the  right  of  suffrage  itself, 
and  so  to  restrain  the  possession  of  it  to 
the  stauncher  portion  of  society  ;  making 
not  only  years  of  manhood,  and  a  short 
local  commorancy,  but  even  a  pittance  of 
property  (in  general  a  freehold)  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  function  of  the  polls. 
By  which  arrangement  the  number  of  al- 
lowed electors,  compared  with  the  entire 
popular  mass  of  both  sexes,  must  have 
been  limited  to  a  sixth  or  seventh,  more 
probably  a  tenth,  of  the  whole.  A  striking 
fact  in  several  bearings.  How  it  illustrates 
the  doctrine  of  representation,  as  depend- 
ing on  duty,  not  constituency.  Were  the 
men  of  straw  unrepresented  in  those  days  ? 
Are  women  and  children  unrepresented 
now  ?  How  it  exhibits  the  franchise  of 
elections  as  a  thing  of  trust  for  the  good  of 
all,  apart  entirely  from  the  claims  or  pre- 
tensions of  special  interest  in  those  honor- 
ed with  the  use  of  it !  Away  with  the 
preposterous  folly  of  scrambling  or  con- 
tending as  individuals  for  a  right  which  at 
the  best  is  but  fiduciary,  and  no  object  of 
selfish  demand  to  any  one  !  How  it  shows 
off  the  slow  and  thoughtful  and  painstak- 
ing husbandry  of  the  patriarchal  states- 
men, as  contrasted  with  our  modern  steam- 
ploughing  !  There  are  things  which  it  is 
more  important  to  do  well  than  quickly. 

Thus  then,  to  reach  the  great  objects 
of  a  safe  personal  organization  of  the 
Government,  the  population  of  the  country 
was  to  be  doubly  sifted  :  first,  for  a  class 
of  persons  fit  to  stand  before  the  people 
as  candidates  for  election ;  and  next,  for  a 
community  of  voters,  who  might  be  ex- 
pected   to   act   independently,    conscieu- 
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tiously,  wisely,  in  putting  forward  the 
best  of  those  candidates  to  serve  the 
commonwealth. 

No  doubt  the  fathers  (the  greater  part 
of  them)  thought  it  desirable  to  keep 
their  men  somewhat  longer  in  office  than 
a  single  year.  And  such  exceeding  care  ii; 
choosing  them  might  render  this  admis- 
sible. The  fathers  meant  to  have  a  decent 
tone  of  government — a  decent  consist- 
ency and  vigor  of  administrative  policy. 
In  order  to  which  if  public  sentiment 
required  that  some  officers  (the  larger 
houses  of  legislation  for  example)  should 
die  out  annually,  others  (such  as  chief 
magistrates  and  senators)  must  have  a 
longer  lease  of  life — a  lease  that  might 
bring  them  acquainted  with  two  or  three 
generations  of  their  more  transient  breth- 
ren, so  that  some  sort  of  connection  might 
be  kept  up  between  the  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  the  notable  principle  of  rotation 
in  office  might  not  have  a  speed  and 
sweep  of  action  that  should  put  every- 
thing in  a  whirl.  Change,  doubt  it  who 
will,  is  the  besetting  curse  of  free  institu- 
tions. This  desperate  evil  was  to  be  put, 
if  possible,  under  some  restraint.  The 
tossing  floods  were  to  have  shores  to  beat 
upon.  Accordingly,  while  members  of 
assembly  in  the  State  legislatures  were 
allowed  to  hold  an  incessant  correspon- 
dence with  the  popular  mind  by  annual 
elections,  governors  and  senators,  for  the 
most  part,  had  terms  of  from  two  to  five 
or  six  years  assigned  them.  Federal 
agents  were  similarly  dealt  with ;  the 
President  holding  for  four  years,  and  the 
upper  house  of  Congress  for  six,  while 
members  of  the  representative  chamber 
were  restricted  to  two.  In  which  respect, 
as  in  most  others,  the  whole  system  of  the 
country  was  symmetrical,  and  the  policy 
of  its  arrangements  uniform. 

Can  a  question  be  raised  as  to  the 
advantage  of  all  this  ?  Who  will  confess 
a  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  the  execu- 
tive administration  of  a  State  is  likely  to 
be  better  managed,  or,  at  least,  with  more 
consistency  and  dignity,  for  a  dozen  years 
together,  by  three  successive  chief  magis- 
trates than  by  twelve,  even  admitting  the 
men  to  be  all  of  a  stamp  ?  And  then  is 
this  admission  likely  to  be  true  in  matters 
of  fact  ?  Is  it  likely  that  an  official  term 
of  one  year  will  attract  the  same  rate  of 


talents  and  qualities  into  public  life  as  a 
term  of  three  or  four  ?  The  term  of  office 
is  one  of  its  dimensions.  Curtail  the  term 
unduly,  and  you  belittle  the  office.  In- 
cumbents may  be  found  undoubtedly — 
there  are  placemen  of  all  calibres ;  but 
to  think  of  getting  petty  offices  filled  by 
men  fit  for  the  greatest  is  idle,  unless  in- 
deed you  are  prepared  to  buy  their  conde- 
scension with  enormous  salaries. 

It  is  pleasant  to  trace  the  old  harmonies 
of  the  republic  as  between  the  head  and 
the  members.  There  are  breaks  in  some 
of  those  harmonies  now,  but  the  recol- 
lection of  what  they  once  were  is  music  to 
a  patriotic  ear. 

Take,  as  a  further  specimen,  the  great 
principles  of  a  completely  independent 
judiciary,  once  common  to  the  federal  and 
State  economies,  and  sustained  alike  in 
each  by  what  is  called  the  good-behavior 
tenure.  It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  look  at, 
when  the  dispensers  of  human  justice 
went  forth  erect  in  their  full  stature,  un- 
swayed by  government,  unindebted  to 
political  parties,  judging  the  cause  of  the 
fatherless  and  widow,  as  well  as  of  princi- 
palities and  powers,  without  respect  of 
persons,  and  only  hable  to  be  judged 
themselves,  as  God  judges  men,  by  their 
deeds. 

The  Union  and  the  States  had  also,  in 
fair  proportion  with  each  other,  the  pa- 
tronage of  many  appointments,  and  were 
aggrandized  by  it  exceedingly  in  the  pub- 
lic eye.  Not  only  the  States  and  the  Union 
as  bodies  politic,  but  the  people  at  large 
were  the  better  for  this.  Appointments 
were  better  made  for  many  purposes  by 
government  officers  than  it  was  possible 
they  should  be  in  the  way  of  popular 
elections. 

Indeed  the  agreement  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  economies  was  general. 
Both  were  concise  in  the  written  expres- 
sions of  their  plans  and  principles.  Both, 
with  a  few  local  exceptions,  rejected  bills 
of  rights  as  useless,  perhaps  hurtful  sub- 
stitutes, of  form  for  spirituality  !  Both 
preferred  to  rest  upon  the  people's  com- 
mon law — the  unwritten  code  of  usage 
and  common  sense — as  the  true  basis  of 
men's  rights,  the  rock  of  their  liberties. 
To  both,  religion  was  a  first  element  of 
life.  It  was  deemed  a  main  support  of 
all  civil  and  political  obligations  ;  a  guar- 
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anty  of  public  virtue — a  thing  of  un- 
speakable importance  everywhere.  Not 
the  religion  of  frenzy  nor  of  sect,  but 
religion  in  its  general  substance — the 
religion  of  the  gospel.  The  fathers 
wished  to  tie  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  their  institutions,  and  they  imbued 
these  with  the  religion  which  the  peo- 
ple then  loved.  Religious  babels  were 
not  wanted.  Religious  feudal  systems, 
with  alien  lords  paramount,  did  not  suit  a 
polity  which  claimed  the  citizen's  whole 
allegiance  for  his  own  government.  This 
government  was  not  made  strong  enough 
to  do  without  the  people's  affections, 
much  less  to  abide  the  distracting  compe- 
tition of  foreign  claims  upon  them.  For- 
eign allegiance,  therefore,  of  whatever 
type,  was  expected  to  be  abjured,  and  the 
rules  of  our  own  national  piety  and  pa- 
triotism undividedly  embraced. 

In  one  respect  undoubtedly  the  close 
and  sympathetic  relations  of  the  Union 
government  with  that  of  the  particular 
8tates  brought  the  former  into  a  kind  of 
independence  that  might  subject  it  to  pos- 
sible mischief,  though  a  mischief  in  which 
the  States  must  also  participate.  I  allude 
to  the  provision  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion, by  which  the  State  electorships  for 
members  of  assembly  were  adopted  as 
organs  of  choice  for  representatives  in 
Congress.  In  which  respect  the  charac- 
ter of  one  branch  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture was  left  in  some  measure  at  the 
future  mercy  of  the  States ;  so  that  a 
change  made  at  Albany  or  Harrisburg  in 
the  vesting  of  the  electoral  franchise  must 
affect  the  whole  country.  A  matter  of 
grave  consequence  certainly.  It  were 
well  if  our  thirty  faculties  of  constitutional 
dissectors  would  bethink  themselves  that 
the  nerves  they  handle  with  such  surgeon- 
like freedom  extend  to  Washington. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  points  in 
which  it  was  left  possible  for  a  State  to 
alter  its  economy,  and  take  all  the  fruits  to 
itself.  By  which  means  the  equilibrium 
of  the  system  might  be  sadly  interfered 
with,  and  its  working  impaired. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  State 
should  so  change  its  Constitution  as  to  de- 
grade one  of  the  jurisdictional  branches  of 
its  government,  and  sympathetically  the 
others  too,  by  depriving  the  judges  of  that 
jewel  of  modern  policy,  the  independent 


tenure.  The  evil,  if  such  it  were,  would 
fall  directly  on  the  local  government,  Avhile 
the  Union  might  continue  to  hold  up  its 
head  in  undiminished  honor,  character, 
and  influence  ;  and  the  comparative  result 
would  be,  a  loss  to  one  of  the  members  of 
the  political  body,  and  a  corresponding  gain 
to  the  head. 

Or,  suppose  a  State  to  put  itself  under 
a  sort  of  process  of  depletion,  by  reducing 
its  terms  of  office  from  three  years  to  one 
in  the  case  of  its  chief  magistrate,  and  from 
four  to  two  in  that  of  its  senators.  Does 
any  man  question  that  the  effect  must  be, 
upon  the  whole,  to  let  down  the  tone  of 
the  particular  government,  and  take  some- 
what from  its  relative  weight  of  character  ? 
Does  any  man  fail  to  see,  that  this  must 
needs  redound  to  a  proportional  exaltation 
of  the  central  government  ? 

Or,  finally,  suppose  a  State  government 
to  have  its  mantle  of  patronage  stripped 
off,  and  all  appointments  made  over  to  the 
disposal  of  the  popular  electors.  What 
follows  ?  Does  not  the  shame  of  that 
government's  nakedness  appear  ?  Tell  me 
not  that  the  people  are  represented  by 
their  officers,  and  that  the  majesty  of 
the  people  never  varies.  The  people  are 
out  of  sight  and  unthought  of.  The  im- 
mediate organs  of  power  fill  the  eye  for 
the  time.  Degrade  these,  and  you  de- 
grade the  State  in  their  persons,  the  peo- 
ple's majesty  notwithstanding.  We  must 
take  things  practically,  by  the  world's 
measure.  Rank  and  influence  result  from 
actual  circumstances,  not  from  philo- 
sophical musings  of  what  ought  to  be.  A 
government  without  patronage  may  be  a 
noble  ship  ;  but  it  is  a  ship  under  bare 
poles,  that  makes  not  half  the  impression 
on  us  in  that  plight  of  destitution  as  when 
all  her  glorious  canvass  swells  in  the  breeze. 

One  thing,  however,  may  be  stated  with 
confidence  ;  the  fathers  left  the  State  in 
high  relative  condition ;  free,  indeed,  to 
fall  by  their  own  acts,  but  not  exposed  to 
any  known  power  of  injurious  depression 
at  the  hands  of  the  federal  government. 
How  could  that  government  hurt  them  if 
it  would?  and  what  temptation  was  it 
under,  to  desire  to  hurt  them?  The 
greater  they  were,  the  more  honorable  its 
precedency  over  them  in  national  affairs. 
The  general  fear  of  considerate  men  was, 
that  the  States  would  prove  too  great  for 
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the  stability  of  the  Union.  Washington 
entertained  this  fear,  and  so  did  Hamilton, 
and  many  others.  Indeed,  supposing  the 
States  true  to  themselves,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  for  the  central  gov- 
ernment to  work  its  way  to  a  dispropor- 
tionate and  dangerous  pre-eminence,  save 
by  one  or  both  of  two  expedients  ;  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  adoption  of  a  war  policy, 
or  a  policy  of  territorial  acquisition ; 
neither  of  which,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
was  compatible  with  the  fundamental 
laws.     Let  us  think  of  it  a  moment. 

As  to  war,  the  most  aggrandizing  and 
fearful  of  all  the  expedients  of  ambition 
when  successful,  and  which,  if  it  could  be 
entered  upon  at  pleasure  by  the  federal 
government,  might  truly  make  that  gov- 
ernment everything,  and  the  States  no- 
thing, the  original  policy  of  our  institu- 
tions was  clear  and  unequivocal  against  it. 
We  w^ere,  for  example,  to  have  no  con- 
siderable standing  army.  The  early  rec- 
ords are  full  of  this  axiom.  We  were  to 
depend  in  ordinary,  for  our  military  opera- 
tions, on  the  citizen  militia  ;  another  primi- 
tive axiom,  or  rather,  another  form  of  the 
same.  And  then  the  specified  conditions 
on  which  alone,  according  to  the  federal 
charter  itself,  the  militia  might  be  called 
into  service,  shut  out  altogether  the  no- 
tion of  an  aggressive  foreign  war.  Citi- 
zens cannot  be  sent  abroad  against  their 
will,  though  it  were  to  fight  the  country's 
battles.  More  than  all,  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion is  one  which,  as  a  Christian  people 
(constitutionally  such  in  profession)  we 
may  not,  cannot  urge. 

But  how  as  to  the  national  domain'^ 
Was  that  to  be  enlarged  indefinitely  ?  If 
it  was,  adieu  to  all  safe  proportion  be- 
tween the  head  and  members  of  the  Re- 
public. I  affirm,  however,  that  by  the 
unadulterated  rule  of  the  fathers  the  thing 
was  impossible.  They  certainly  would 
not  have  been  apprehensive  of  the  grow- 
ing consequence  of  the  State  governments, 
as  likely  to  disturb  the  general  balance  of 
the  system,  if  they  had  supposed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  capable  of  widening 
its  foundations  at  pleasure,  and  thus  avail- 
ing itself  of  resources  of  wealth,  influence  and 
domination,  to  which  no  bounds  could  be  set. 

Let  us  see.  If  foreign  territories  were 
to  be  acquired  at  all,  it  could  only  be  by 
conquest,  by  legislation,  or  by  treaty-pur- 


chase. No  other  means  could  be  con- 
ceived of  as  within  the  granted  powers  of 
the  government. 

Could  it  be  done  by  conquest  ?  Citizen 
soldiers  would  hardly  have  been  preferred 
to  enlisted  troops  with  such  views.  Nor 
were  such  views  consistent  with  the  re- 
ligion, the  morals,  the  laws,  of  the  country 
in  its  first  and  purest  age.  The  notion 
of  an  habitually  grasping  policy  was  as 
foreign  to  our  institutions  then,  as  that  of 
highway  robbery  was  to  the  economy  of 
private  life  under  them.  Indeed,  the  very 
savages  of  our  forests  were  safe  from  the 
injustice  of  such  a  policy.  Instead  of  in- 
vading the  Indian  settlements  for  purposes 
of  prey,  the  fathers  carried  nothing  but  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  among  them.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing away  the  lands  of  the  poor  red  man, 
the  fathers  protected  his  title  to  them,  and 
did  all  they  could  to  make  his  occupancy 
safe,  useful,  agreeable,  permanent.  The 
government  had  a  right  of  eminent  domain 
over  many  of  the  Indian  territories,  but 
this  right  was  held  in  scrupulous  deference 
to  the  right  of  the  actual  possessors  to 
enjoy  them  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and 
who  were  never,  on  any  account,  to  be 
disturbed  or  disquieted — a  pleasing  evi- 
dence of  the  unambitious,  self-denying 
character  of  our  early  policy,  as  to  what 
so  many  modern  politicians  think  it  im- 
possible to  get  enough  of  now.  The  days 
of  aggression  and  of  conquest  had  not  yet 
dawned. 

As  to  legislation,  it  is  a  milder  expe- 
dient, but  inapplicable  to  the  purpose. 
Legislation  is  the  exercise  of  an  essentially 
internal  power,  and  of  course  the  fathers 
could  not  expect  it  to  go  abroad.  Most 
true,  there  was  an  acknowledged  form  of 
that  power  for  admitting  new  States  into 
the  Union.  This,  however,  operated  no 
enlargement  of  territorial  jurisdiction  in 
Congress ;  no  change  of  the  axiom  that 
legislation  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
make  its  voice  heard  beyond  the  actual 
borders  of  the  country.  The  jurisdiction 
of  Congress  was  still  rigidly  confined  to 
its  domestic  province.  The  common  law, 
as  well  as  common  reason,  settled  this 
point ;  so  that  the  power  of  admitting 
new  States  extended  not  an  inch  beyond 
the  national  domain  as  it  then  was.  Exist- 
ing materials  might  be  worked  up ;  new 
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States  might  be  formed  upon  soil  already 
ours ;  and  Congress  might  then  receive 
them  into  the  larger  organization  of  the 
federal  system.  But  here  legislation  must 
stop.  There  was  no  warrant,  no  compe- 
tency for  carrying  its  enterprises  further. 
Foreign  lands,  that  is,  lands  to  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  did  not  as  yet  ex- 
tend, could  not  possibly  be  reached  by 
any  action  of  that  body.  Fundamental 
principles  forbade  it.  No  human  jurisdic- 
tion is  unHmited ;  no  human  jurisdiction 
can  take  effect  by  its  own  vigor  where  it  is 
not. 

But  lastly,  the  treaty -making  power — 
might  not  that  help  us  to  a  slice  of  for- 
eign soil,  upon  occasion  of  very  strong  ap- 
petite ? 

I  apprehend  this  too  is  impossible  upon 
legal  principles.  Such  a  power  is  indeed 
given,  and  in  broad  terms ;  nor  will  I  pre- 
tend to  say  what  might  be  done  with  it 
by  a  government  differently  constituted 
from  ours,  and  with  different  views  of  ne- 
cessary policy  in  the  matter  of  colonial  in- 
stitutions ;  but  formed  and  principled  as 
we  are,  there  is  an  embarrassment  upon 
our  hands  which  must  I  think  be  fatal,  so 
far  as  law  and  theory  are  concerned,  to 
any  rightful  extension  of  the  national  do- 
main by  treaty  purchase.  For  I  assume 
that  such  extension,  if  it  were  possible,  can 
only  be  to  the  direct  intent  of  a  corres- 
ponding enlargement  of  the  federal  system, 
to  take  effect  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
circumstances,  by  the  introduction  of  new 
States  into  that  system.  We  have  no  co- 
lonial dependencies,  and  no  law  or  policy 
for  any.  Perhaps  the  argument  would 
not  be  much  less  cogent  if  we  had.  But 
the  fact  that  we  have  not,  is  a  truism  by 
)'      universal  consent. 

I  say  then,  to  make  a  territorial  acqui- 
sition with  such  views,  is  necessarily  to 
(ouch  the  Constitution  of  the  country  in  the 
relation  of  the  head  and  members  of  the 
system  to  each  other — a  very  tender,  nay, 
a  vital  point.  Is  the  thing  doubtful  ?  ex- 
amine it.  The  relation  of  comparative  ex- 
tent itself,  as  between  a  State  and  the 
Union,  is  something.  But  other  relations, 
more  important  far,  grow  out  of  that. 
Comparative  resources,  comparative  juris- 
diction, comparative  dignity,  influence, 
power.  Great  landholders  are  very  differ- 
ent  personages   from  Httle  ones;    and  a 
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government  with  a  long  radius  for  its  scep- 
tre, differs  in  like  manner  from  one  of 
comparatively  small  jurisdictional  limits. 

Besides,  in  proportion  as  you  multiply 
particular  States,  you  reduce  the  weight 
of  each  in  the  federal  councils.  Massa- 
chusetts, for  instance,  was  formerly  as  one 
to  thirteen  in  the  Senate  of  the  Union ;  a 
proportion  liable  to  be  reduced  by  fair 
means  (that  is,  by  new  States,  formed  up- 
on old  territories)  to  the  ratio,  we  will 
suppose,  of  one  to  twenty-one  or  two. 
But  imagine  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton to  throw  its  arms  abroad  and  take  in 
ten  or  twenty  States  from  the  outer  world, 
beyond  the  original  bearing  of  the  national 
compact,  a  terra  incognita  to  the  constitu- 
tional fathers ;  what  would  Massachusetts 
be  then  in  the  senatorial  huddle  of  the  re- 
public ?  The  little  State  of  Delaware  was 
something  once,  with  her  single  represent- 
ative and  two  senators  in  Congress ;  but 
what  will  Delaware  be  when  all  the  terri- 
tories acquired  from  France,  Spain,  Mex- 
ico, shall  have  been  worked  up  into 
States  ? 

Depend  upon  it,  such  changes  touch 
the  Constitution  in  a  nerve  which,  quiet  as 
it  may  be  now,  will  vibrate  by  and  by.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  In  mercantile  affairs 
the  introduction  of  a  new  partner  into  a  firm 
dissolves  the  firm  that  was,  and  creates 
another  in  law.  That  is  often  done  by 
common  consent — not  otherwise.  But 
here  is  a  case  where  a  third  party  claims 
to  bring  in  new  members,  and  without  con- 
suiting  the  old  firm.  Can  it  be  done  ?  I 
answer,  no.  And  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  it  requires,  not  simply  a  treaty-mak- 
ing, but  a  constitution-making  power  to  ef- 
fect it ;  and  to  such  a  power  the  president 
and  senate  have  no  pretension. 

The  truth  is,  the  treaty-making  power 
being  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate 
by  general  words  of  delegation,  takes  its 
rano;e  and  bearins:  from  the  common  law. 
It  can  therefore  do  no  more,  assuredly, 
than  nations  have  been  accustomed  to  do 
with  it,  time  immemorial.  This  is  putting 
the  case  in  the  most  liberal  light  that  can 
be  ;  for  the  peculiarity  of  our  forms  and 
polity  is  now  put  out  of  view.  What  then 
does  national  usage  and  custom  teach  us 
that  this  power  is  equal  to  ?  At  the  very 
utmost,  to  a  purchase  of  colonial  depend- 
encies. Such  dependencies  have  been 
19 
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often  secured  by  treaty.  But  as  to  pur- 
chasing states,  whether  fully  grown  or  in 
embryo,  by  way  of  organic  enlargement  of 
an  empire,  there  is,  I  undertake  to  say,  no 
custom,  no  usage,  no  solitary  example  for 
it  since  the  world  began.  So  that  the 
common  law  can  afford  no  countenance  to 
such  a  practice. 

Since,  therefore,  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate are  without  any  expressly  granted 
authority  for  altering  the  constitutional  re- 
lations of  the  State  Governments  with  that 
of  the  Union,  and  since  the  want  of  such 
express  authority  is  not  and  cannot  be 
made  up  to  them  by  construction  of  law, 
it  follows,  that  no  right  of  acquiring  for- 
eign territories  by  treaty,  in  order  to  turn- 
ing them  at  length  into  constituent  por- 
tions of  the  federal  system,  exists  under 
the  compact  by  which  that  system  was 
formed.  It  is  a  system  depending,  be- 
yond all  parallel,  on  nice  adjustments,  as 
well  between  the  States  and  the  Union  as 
elsewhere  ;  and  the  fathers  never  thought 
of  introducing  into  it  a  principle  of  sure 
progressive  derangement,  which,  however 
its  operation  might  be  borne  with  for  a 
time,  must  tend  infallibly  to  confusion  and 
ultimate  ruin. 

Let  it  not  be  fancied,  that  because  the 
President  and  Senate  represent  the  people, 
therefore  the  people  are  to  be  regarded  as 
assenting  to  ail  the  treaties  that  are  made. 
The  people  are  represented  no  further  than 
the  power  exercised  is  legitimate.  They  as- 
sent of  course  by  implication  to  treaties  law- 
fully made,  that  is  within  the  just  range  of 
the  treaty-making  power.  But  my  position 
is,  that  to  purchase  new  States  from  abroad, 
such  either  in  fact  or  contemplation,  is  be- 
yond  the  scope  of  the  power,  and  so  without 
legal  authority.  It  is  an  act  oi  constituent, 
not  administrative  sovereignty  ;  of  usurpa- 
tion, consequently,  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  of  duty  in  their  service.* 

*  Note  by  the  Editor. — As  the  series  of  arti- 
cles, of  which  the  above  is  a  member,  requires 
to  be  pubUshed  without  change,  to  stand  or  fell 
by  its  own  merits ;  and  as  the  usual  editorial 
policy  of  admitting  nothing  inconsistent  with  an 
adopted  course,  cannot  in  this  case  be  adhered 
to,  w«  can  here  only  enter  a  personal  objec- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  able 
writer,  that  the  Constitution  is  impaired  by  the 
admission  of  new  States,  erected  upon  ceded  or 
purchased  territory.  Florida,  Oregon,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  California,  New  Mexico,  are  as  much 
a  part  of  us,  as  if  they  had  originally  belonged 


Neither  let  it  be  imagined  that  I  overrate 
the  probable  consequences  of  an  indefinite 
extension  of  federal  territory,  as  regards 
the  equipoise  of  our  system.     The  States 


to  the  thirteen  States;  and  the  erection  of  new 
States  upon  them  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Nor  do  we  think  it  can  be  said,  in  strictness, 
that  we  have  no  colonial  system ;  our  territorial 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  colonial  system  ever  erected. 
Nor  does  the  comparison  of  a  "firm"  seem 
to  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  new 
States.  The  importance  of  individual  States 
may  be  lessened,  but  is  the  importance  of  the 
Union  lessened,  or  the  system  weakened  as  a 
whole  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  not.  The  spirit 
of  a  system  is  not  necessarily  changed  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  body  which  it  governs. 

The  fathers  contemplated  the  addition  of 
Canada,  then  why  not  of  other  territory  ? 

The  common  law  takes  its  rise  from  the  ap- 
plication of  reason  and  necessity  to  the  imme- 
diate circumstances  ;  it  does  not  control  or  limit 
the  growth  of  States,  but  only  produces  a  just 
order  in  affairs  as  they  proceed.  The  English 
constitution  and  the  common  law  do  not  jar,  yet 
the  empire  of  England  has  been  enlarged  in 
every  way. 

If  the  doctrine  be  admitted,  that  bad  treaties 
are  not  binding  on  the  people  because  they  are 
bad,  we  should  have  no  government  left.  The 
President  and  Senate  are  plenipotentiaries  under 
the  Constitution,  and  will  sometimes  make 
bad  treaties ;  but  we,  the  people,  can  only 
make  the  best  of  it ;  we  have  elected  our 
officers,  and  must  suffer  by  them.  The  treaty- 
making  power  is  in  fact  in  the  Senate;  the 
Senate  represents  States,  "  the  partners  in  the 
firm ;"  if  the  partners  chose  to  admit  new  mem- 
bers, f  >rmed  out  of  colonies  of  citizens,  we  cannot 
help  it.  A  company  is  dissolved  by  the  admis- 
sion of  new  partners, for  legal  purposes ;  in  order 
that  the  law  may  maintain  its  ascendency,  start- 
ing from  the  new  record  to  control  the  new 
circumstances,  and  not  because  the  principle  of 
a  partnership  is  changed  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  member.  In  the  case  of  the  admission  of 
a  State,  the  record  is  efiectually  made,  and  the 
laws  go  on  as  before. 

Such,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  are  our  objections 
to  the  learned  author's  argument. 

We  have  always  advocated,  and  shall  always 
advocate,  the  regular  admission  of  new  States, 
and  have  no  fears  for  any  deterioration  of  the 
general  system,  though  it  seems  to  us  that  our 
author  has  established  the  conclusion  that  the 
individual  States  are  weakened  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  body  of  the  Union.  Our  Southern 
citizens,  who  have  been  so  eager  for  the  admis- 
sion of  new  States,  will  perhaps  profit  by  the 
hint.  The  importance  of  South  Carolina  dwindles 
a  little  with  every  new  addition  to  the  confeder- 
acy, while  the  power  of  the  entire  system,  and 
the  sway  of  national  majorities,  is  proportionably 
augmented.  One  would  think  that  violent 
State-rights  men  would  have  opposed  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory. 
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are  a  great  feature  of  that  system,  a  mo- 
mentous feature.  And  their  importance 
in  it  depends  upon  their  relative  magni- 
tude and  weight  of  influence  as  compared 
with  the  head  government.  It  is  this  that 
makes  them  such  a  capital  check  upon 
that  government,  according  to  the  record- 
ed opinions  of  the  early  patriots.  And 
would  it  be  nothing  to  these  vast  subdivi- 
sions of  the  commonwealth  to  find  them- 
selves reduced  suddenly,  or  by  unmarked 
degrees,  to  the  dimensions  of  mere  counties 
in  the  general  scale  ? — lost  sight  of,  one 
by  one,  hke  individuals  in  a  mob  ? 

True,  indeed,  the  nation  as  a  whole  is 
our  own,  and  we  are  apt  to  be  fond  par- 
takers of  its  glory  whencesoever  derived  ; 
applauding  when  its  armies  conquer,  and 
making  every  expansion  of  its  sway  a 
matter  of  personal  triumph. 

All  which,  however,  is  but  a  commen- 
tary on  the  views  I  have  urged  ;  a  living 
annotation  upon  the  text  of  our  danger. 
It  shows  to  a  marvel  how  war  and  terri- 
torial acquisition  build  up  the  pile  of  poli- 
tical supremacy ;  exalting  the  head,  not  only 
to  the  disparagement,  but  often,  generally 
perhaps,  with  the  blind  concurrence  of  the 
members. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  fa- 
thers had  no  part  in  this  infatuation  of  the 
popular  mind.  They  saw  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  members  to  maintain  their 
relative  standing,  and  there  is  nothing 
truer  or  more  vital  in  our  case.  Extension 
of  territory  is  increase  of  power  in  the  head 
government.  How  can  it  fail  to  be  so? 
Money  is  said  to  be  power.  Double  the 
national  domain,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  you  double  the  pecuniary  means  of 
the  federal  administration.  Business  is 
power.  By  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of 
office,  you  multiply  subjects  and  occasions 
of  official  action.  Patronage  is  power ; 
and  what  a  swarm  of  appointments  must 
inevitably  gather  upon  every  new  hive  of 
the  national  apiary.  Fame,  worship,  is 
power,  and  we  are  witnesses  against  our- 
selves, that  men  are  prone  to  honor 
worldly  greatness  and  prosperity,  with 
very  little  care  of  discrimination  as  to 
points  of  justice,  points  of  prudence,  points 
of  law  itself,  connected  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  nation's  exploits. 

Of  the  original  adaptation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  actual  state  of  thin  of  s  in  the 


country,  much  need  not  be  said.  Our  ele- 
ments were  very  simple.  Peculiarities 
indeed  there  were,  that  claimed  attention 
and  accommodation,  and  received  it.  I 
will  mention  two  or  three. 

One  of  importance  was,  the  diversity  of 
condition  among  men  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
perty ;  as  to  which,  there  was  a  triple 
alternative  at  the  option  of  the  lawgivers. 
They  could  give  official  eligibility,  and  the 
right  of  choice  among  candidates  for  pub- 
lic stations,  to  the  wealthy  alone,  a  small 
part  of  the  community  ;  to  the  whole  popu- 
lar mass,  the  niajority  of  whom  had  no- 
thing to  bind  them  to  the  country,  or  to 
attest  their  personal  fitness  for  meddling 
in  its  affairs ;  or  to  a  middle  class  or 
classes  of  society,  greatly  more  numerous 
than  the  former,  greatly  less  so  than  the 
latter,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  act 
with  a  reasonable  sympathy  at  once  for 
rich  and  poor,  tempering  matters  impar- 
tially between  them.  The  option  was  easily 
determined,  and  determined  as  it  ought  to 
be.  A  low  property  qualification  was  an- 
nexed to  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  a  some- 
what higher  one  to  that  of  being  admitted 
to  the  trusts  at  its  disposal. 

The  prevailing  religion  of  the  country 
may  be  given  as  another  instance.  There 
were  various  sects  of  Protestant  Christians. 
Their  differences  were  for  the  most  part 
formal.  It  would  not  do  to  set  up  one 
above  the  rest,  and  yet  as  Christians  they 
must  not  be  overlooked,  for  their  religious 
sentiments  and  interests  were  very  dear  to 
them.  The  patriarchs  went  therefore  for 
the  substance  of  things,  and  let  forms 
alone.  To  atheism,  too  rare  to  have  any 
claims,  and  too  detestable  for  gratuitous 
favor,  they  gave  no  countenance  what- 
ever ;  and  they  looked  with  stern  dislike 
upon  ecclesiastical  connections,  under 
whatever  guise  of  Christian  seeming,  tliat 
drew  off  the  alleofiance  and  the  love  of  the 
people  from  their  own  land  and  institutions. 
General  Christianity,  untrammeled  with 
such  connections,  was  deemed  essential  to 
high  and  pure  citizenship ;  and  this  became 
the  religion  of  the  government  and  of  the 
laws. 

There  was  in  the  country  a  settled  popu- 
lar aversion  to  privileged  orders.  We  had 
felt  the  weight  of  such  burdens,  and  it 
was  impossible  we  should  submit  our 
backs  to  them   again.     Instead  of  that, 
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the  universal  demand  was,  absolute  equal- 
ity of  legal  rights.  The  principle  had 
grown  to  a  passion  among  us,  and  would 
not  be  put  off  with  evasions  ;  it  must  be 
gratified  with  direct  concessions ;  it  must 
be  explicitly  provided  for.  Seeing  this, 
and  feeling  it  too,  the  fathers  readily  con- 
formed. And  thus  a  third  social  element 
was  taken  into  the  account  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Shall  I  refer  to  African  shivery,  as  yet 
a  further  fact  in  the  existing  state  of  things, 
that  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  could 
not  be  prevented  from  blemishing  the 
arrangements  of  the  time  with  a  provision 
concerning  it. 

Here,  however,  that  which  was  don^ 
was  done  by  painful  compromise,  and  to 
surmount  an  otherwise  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  the  concoction  of  the  federal 
scheme. 

It  is  said  in  certain  quarters,  that  the 
federal  Constitution  sanctions  slavery  and 
protects  it.  The  language  is  too  broad. 
The  constitutions  of  the  slave  states  them- 
selves go  not  so  far.  Not  one  of  them 
protects  slavery  by  any  positive  means, 
not  one  of  them  sanctions  it,  further  than 
by  the  odious  prohibition  of  legislative 
emancipation  that  disgraces  some  of  them. 

As  to  the  federal  charter,  the  only 
clause  that  gives  color  to  the  pretense 
in  question,  is  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
second  section,  article  fourth,  which  pro- 
vides, **  that  no  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  state  under  the  laws  thereof, 
and  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  cotise- 
quence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein 
be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due."  In  fewer  words,  no  person  held 
to  service  by  the  law  of  one  state,  shall 
have  his  obligation  of  service  disannulled 
by  the  law  of  another  state  into  which  he 
may  have  run  away  from  his  master.  Of 
slaves,  or  slave  law,  as  such,  not  a  syllable 
is  said.  No  protection  certainly,  and  no 
sanction,  in  terms.  Nor  is  there  any  by 
implication,  unless  the  bar  against  officious 
meddling  in  cases  of  elopement  can  be 
tortured  into  such  a  meaning,  which  is 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  fair  criticism. 

The  truth  lies  upon  the  surface.  The 
existence  of  involuntary  servitude  in  some 
of  the  states,  was  a  social  and  civil  fact  in 


the  condition  of  those  states  when  the 
convention  of  '87  were  at  work  upon  their 
great  task.  The  law  or  custom  of  that 
servitude  was  strictly  local.  There  were 
other  states  near  by,  into  which  its  victims 
might  easily  escape,  where  the  pure  com- 
mon law  made  slavery  impossible.  Thus 
circumstanced,  the  people  of  the  slave 
localities,  in  giving  up  to  the  new  central 
government  their  right  of  control  over 
their  relations  and  intercourse  with  the 
neighboring  states,  demanded  a  guaranty 
against  the  snapping  interposition  of  the 
civil  officers  of  those  states  to  deprive 
them  of  their  runaway  slaves.  And  they 
were  strenuous  in  this.  There  was  indeed 
no  getting  on  with  the  great  project  of  the 
time,  perhaps  no  guarding  against  frequent 
breaches  of  the  peace,  without  some  paci- 
fying arrangement  on  the  subject.  The 
required  guaranty  was  accordingly  given. 
And  it  was  a  guaranty  of  a  purely  negative 
character  ;  not  an  act  of  favor  or  approval 
in  any  form,  but  of  simple  non-interferentje 
or  standing  aloof. 

If  a  state  had  a  law  to  hang  men,  as 
they  used  to  do  in  England,  for  horse-theft, 
would  it  be  a  sanction  of  the  severity  of 
that  law  should  a  sister  state,  for  peace' 
sake,  and  to  avoid  continual  broils,  deny 
herself  the  right  of  harboring  fugitives 
from  its  penalty  ? 

Slavery  indeed  is  against  the  general 
law  of  the  country.  Out  of  the  place 
of  the  local  custom  or  statute,  where 
its  chains  are,  it  cannot  exist ;  there  is  no 
place  for  it,  no  air  for  it  to  breathe.  Mr. 
Benton  is  right ;  it  cannot  legally,  and  I 
will  say  constitutionally,  be  introduced 
where  it  is  not.  A  statute  of  Congress, 
that  should  purport  to  legalize  it  in  a  free 
territory,  would  be  void  by  natural  law, 
by  God's  law,  and  might  be  so  declared 
judicially  without  danger  of  mistake.  Even 
English  authorities  may  be  cited  for  the  • 
position  that  an  act  of  highest  legislation, 
if  against  natural  right,  is  null.  Holt  and 
Hobart,  both  of  th^m  great  names  (the 
former,  one  of  the  very  greatest)  in  Eng-  | 
lish  judicature,  held  this  opinion.*  Think 
of  this,  in  reference  to  a  polity  that  makes 
the  legislature  omnipotent.  It  were  strange 
indeed  if  American  morals  were  less  legal. 


*  Wood.  Lect.  p.  62.      Hob.  R.  87.     12  Mod. 
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less  fundamental,  than  English,  on  such  a 
point. 

But  after  all,  what  had  the  paternal 
lawgivers  to  do  with  any  point  of  that 
kind  ?  Could  they  not  abslam  from  med- 
dling with  runaway  slaves  without  becom- 
ing abettors  of  slavery  ?  Were  they  not 
free  to  stand  aside,  and  leave  a  turbid 
stream  to  run  clear  by  itself  if  it  would  ? 
How  could  their  forbearance  draw  upon 
them  the  reproach  of  puddhng  the  waters 
of  the  land,  especially  when  it  was  plainly 
impossible  to  obstruct  those  waters  but  at 
the  hazard  of  a  desolating  overflow  ? 

Such  then  was  the  government  in  its 
origin;  a  government  which  few  travel- 
lers have  adequately  understood,  and 
which  the  most  eminent  foreign  writers 
have  spoken  of  with  surprising  inaccuracy. 
Little  wonder,  perhaps,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  blunders  greater  still  have  found 
perpetrators  among  ourselves.  Yet  the 
founders  of  the  system  knew  thoroughly 
what  they  were  about.  And  they  left 
their  work,  as  I  conceive,  in  a  very  intel- 
ligible shape,  with  strong  characteristic 
marks  upon  every  part  of  it.  Such  too  as 
they  left  it,  they  intended  and  expected  it 
to  continue.  The  general  absence  from  it 
of  all  machinery  of  change,  shows  this. 

In  which  respect,  however,  their  views 
have  been  disappointed.  Changes  not  a 
few,  and  not  inconsiderable,  have  been 
made  already  in  their  system.  Nay,  it 
has  been  subjected  to  a  law  of  change^  a 
principle  that  allows  it  no  rest ;  I  will  add, 
no  prospect  of  rest,  till  either  a  political 
heaven,  or  at  worst,  a  grave  is  found. 

Of  the  thirteen  primary  States,  New 
Hampshire  has  wholly  remodelled  her 
constitution  twice  since  the  first  organiz- 
ing act ;  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
once  each  ;  New  York,  twice  ;  New  Jer- 
sey, once ;  Pennsylvania,  twice ;  Delaware, 
once ;  Virginia,  once ;  South  Carohna, 
once ;  and  Georgia,  twice.  Fourteen 
thorough  renovations  in  ten  States.  Be- 
sides which  there  have  been  partial  chan- 
ges, called  amendments,  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  and  with  very  material 
eff'ects.  The  federal  compact  itself  has 
been  repeatedly  amended,  (always  I  think 
for  the  worse,)  though  never  put  entirely 
into  the  furnace  of  a  second  national  con- 


vention. Meanwhile  seventeen  new  states 
have  been  ushered  into  the  Union  ;  some 
from  the  original  domain  of  the  country  ; 
some  from  territories  newly  acquired  by 
treaty  ;  and  one,  a  full-grown  foreign  com- 
monwealth, lugged  in  bodily,  by  legislative 
sleight  of  hand,  a  mysterious  method  of 
"  annexation."  In  numbers  of  these  states 
of  increase,  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
more,)  the  renewing  process,  in  one  or  both 
of  its  forms,  has  been  plied  with  due  ac- 
tivity, and  is  going  bravely  on  from  year 
to  year,  a  la  mode. 

Not  only  so,  but  in  several  of  the  con- 
stitutions lately  formed,  provision  is  made 
for  calling  conventions,  at  stated  intervals, 
(if  agreeable  to  the  electors  for  the  time 
being,)  to  brood  anew  and  periodically 
over  the  life  elements  of  the  republic.  By 
the  last  constitution  of  New  York,  the 
people  are  to  be  invited  to  this  pastime 
every  twentieth  year  ;  by  that  of  Indiana, 
every  twelfth  year  ;  by  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, every  seventh.  In  other  states,  things 
have  not  yet  come  to  this  pass,  but  in  all 
there  are  methods  duly  settled  for  making 
progress  in  the  work  of  reform,  and  in  all 
there  is  an  incessant  hammering  at  the 
fundamental  laws.  So  that  besides  an 
immensity  of  work  already  done  in  this 
field  of  human  adventure,  preparations  are 
matured  for  going  vigorously  forward  with 
the  business  in  time  to  come.  Mutation 
has  become  indeed  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  is  our  pohcy,  our  rule.  Not  content 
with  going  ahead  personally,  we  have  in- 
fused the  go-ahead  principle  (do  not  smile, 
it  is  a  portentous  trutfh,)  into  the  very 
foundations  of  the  repubhc. 

But  the  changes  actually  made  in  our 
polity,  what  are  they?  Let  us  ponder 
them  a  little,  that  we  may  the  better 
judge  of  the  direction  of  our  course,  and 
what  we  are  coming  to. 

Beginning  with  the  State  economies,  I 
am  afraid  it  will  appear  that  nearly  the 
whole  line  of  conservative  arrangements, 
so  conspicuous  in  the  first  platform,  has 
been  erased. 

Take  the  important  instance  of  the 
property  qualification,  once  indispensable 
to  candidates  for  the  upper  stations  of 
public  life,  but  which  is  now  not  only  in 
general  dispensed  with,  but  cried  out 
against  as  aristocratic  and  injurious.    New 
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Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia — eight  of  the  ori- 
ginal thirteen  States — maintain,  it  is  true, 
a  more  or  less  relaxed  adherence  to  the 
platform  doctrine ;  but  in  the  other  five 
of  those  thirteen,  and  in  all  the  States 
since  added  to  the  Union,  that  doctrine  is 
quite  obsolete.  Twenty-two  out  of  thirty, 
near  three  to  one,  have  opened  the  temple 
of  government  to  all  comers  ;  no  one 
is  excluded  whom  the  people  can  be 
cajoled  to  let  in. 

Religion  too  has  been  dropped  from  its 
connection  with  the  subject,  save  in  North 
Carolina  and  Mississippi.  And  the  result 
is,  that,  excepting  a  reduced  standard  of 
age  and  residence,  (circumstances  of  mere 
time  and  place,)  every  man,  so  far  as  con- 
stitutional law  is  concerned,  is  now  jit  for 
every  office. 

Here  then  is  a  great  change.  A  check 
upon  the  franchise  of  elections  has  been 
taken  away,  with  the  effect  of  probably  a 
twenty-fold  enlargement  of  its  range  of 
objects.  Were  all  voters  virtuous,  intelli- 
gent, discreet ;  could  they  be  all  expected 
to  use  their  power  cautiously,  and  for  the 
best,  there  might  be  little  danger,  and 
some  positive  advantage  in  this  extended 
liberty  of  choice.  But  who  will  found  an 
argument  on  such  a  postulate  ?  The  two 
general  indications  of  respectability  that 
are  entitled  to  perhaps  most  weight  in 
forming  a  hasty  opinion  of  a  candidate  are 
property  and  a  fair  profession  of  Chris- 
tian belief.  Such  evidences  ought  not  to 
be  slighted.  But  they  are  out  of  date. 
Our  confidence  in  the  people  now-a-days 
does  not  allow  us  to  question  their  abihty 
to  decide  on  men's  characters  by  instinct. 
Religion  and  property  are  therefore  of  no 
account.  And  the  most  hopeful  candi- 
date for  office,  (I  need  not  stop  to  ac- 
knowledge the  occasional  exception  of  a 
great  or  good  man,  paradventure  both, 
advanced  to  public  life  for  his  merit's 
sake  alone,)  is  the  one  who  has  least  to 
lose  by  electioneering  baseness ;  with 
nothing  at  stake  in  the  country,  and  no 
disquieting  scruples  of  conscience  to  em- 
barrass his  proceedings.  Men  who  want 
office  to  Hve  upon  become  demagogues 
from  a  kind  of  necessity  ;  and  when 
their  acts  succeed,  they  carry  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  hustings  into  office  with  them. 


It  is  now  a  habit.  Having  begun  with 
poisoning  the  people,  they  poison  the 
government  in  due  course,  and  thus  re- 
quite the  favor  unworthily  gained  from 
their  constituents  with  substantial  injury. 

As  might  be  expected  (because  in 
keeping  with  this  utter  abandonment  of 
the  original  terms  of  official  eligibility)  we 
have  made  a  further  sacrifice  of  principle 
to  the  democracy  of  members  by  a  greatly 
widened  distribution  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. Nearly  all  the  States  are  here  of 
one  mind.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas — five  of  the 
first  thirteen — make  still  a  feeble  effort  to 
hold  on  upon  the  property  qualification  of 
the  electorships  ;  and  some  few  others 
talk  fondly  about  taxpaying,  as  if  working 
on  the  highways,  which  every  renegade 
must  do,  could  fit  men,  or  denote  their 
fitness,  for  a  sacred,  moral,  and  intellectual 
trust ;  but,  in  plain  English,  the  electoral 
character  of  the  country  goes  now  upon 
all  fours  ;  and,  beyond  the  five  States  just 
mentioned,  every  man  is  a  voter — every 
biped  who  can  call  himself  a  son  of 
Adam,  and  who,  being  one-and-twenty 
years  old,  has  the  merit  (to  some  a  rare 
and  strange  one)  of  having  resided  "one 
whole  year"  continuously  under  a  par- 
ticular State  government,  and  from  ten 
days  to  six  months  (there  is  a  tasteful 
variety  here)  within  the  county  where  he 
claims  his  privilege,  is  a  competent  chooser 
of  governors,  senators,  and  members  of 
assembly ;  the  legal  presumption  from 
these  premises  being, , as  it  seems,  not  only 
that  he  is  a  person  of  integrity  and  pa- 
triotic sentiments,  but  a  judge  of  what 
assemblymen  and  senators,  and  gover- 
nors ought  to  be,  as  well  in  understanding 
as  in  politics  and  morals.  In  all  which, 
say  of  it  whatever  else  you  will,  we  have 
departed  utterly  from  the  paternal  paths 
— deserted  utterly  the  paternal  policy. 

Putting  then  together  the  subject  of  the 
class  or  kind  of  persons  from  among 
whom  public  officers  are  to  be  chosen,  and 
the  subject  of  the  class  or  kind  of  persons 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  them, 
the  change  our  polity  has  undergone  in 
the  conservative  principles  upon  which  its 
organization  was  formerly  kept  up,  its 
working  taken  care  of,  its  agencies  visit- 
ed, its  powers  watched,  regulated,  dis- 
armed of  mischievous  tendencies,   made 
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effectual  to  the  general  welfare,  amounts 
to  revolution.  Everything  is  altered — 
turned  topsyturvy. 

And  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  this  alteration  is,  in  spirit, 
from  republicanism  towards  democracy ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  best  of  free 
governments  towards  the  worst — cutting 
away  the  checks  and  braces  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  putting  everything  at  the  dis- 
posal of  an  unbridled  popular  will. 

Have  we  looked  well  to  our  social  ele- 
ments in  deciding  on  this  change  ?  Have 
we  considered  w^hat  was  due  to  the  great 
interests  that  pay  our  taxes,  and  sustain 
most  others  of  our  government  bur- 
dens ?  Have  we  made  sure,  or  jeopard- 
ed, the  future  tranquillity  of  the  public 
mind — the  future  stability  of  the  public 
peace  ? 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  immediate  conse- 
quences are  already  manifest  in  a  lessened 
aggregate  of  high  character  and  talents 
among  the  agencies  of  public  life.  Men 
will  form  their  own  estimates.  Invidious 
as  the  subject  is,  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
declaring  mine. 

The  same  electors,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, who  choose  the  ordinary  legisla- 
tures, choose  also  the  yet  higher  function- 
aries by  whom  the  active  trade  of  con- 
stitution-making is  carried  on. 

Is  it  not  curious  to  see  how  these  two 
classes  of  agents  push  their  different  kinds 
of  business  at  one  and  the  same  moment? 
— the  statute-men  working,  as  I  may  say, 
within  the  edifice  of  the  Constitution, 
while  the  architects  of  reform  are  pulling 
it  down,  or  laying  strong  hand  upon  it, 
outside  ?  It  reminds  me  of  the  screw 
method  of  removing  buildings  in  New 
York ;  where  huge  structures  of  brick  and 
mortar  are  daily  sent  upon  their  travels  by 
the  magicians  of  improvement,  while  the 
inmates,  as  if  nothing  strange  were  hap- 
pening, cook  their  dinner  at  the  kitchen 
hearth,  and  eat  it  in  the  parlor. 

Such  cool  philosophy  may  have  merit 
in  it ;  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  less  forti- 
tude of  reason  than  callousness  of  famil- 
iarity in  the  exhibition ;  and  I  would  ask 
political  observers,  who  have  lived  long 
enough  to  make  the  comparison  the  ques- 
tion imports,  whether  merit,  of  some 
other  kinds,  is  not  apt  to  be  scarcer  than 
it  ever  was  in  our  State  councils  of  what- 


ever grade  ?     Our  public  men,  generally, 
are  they  of  the  same  stamp  as  of  old  ? 

I  was  lately  present  in  a  State  conven- 
tion, and  heard  some  of  the  debates.  I 
was  stunned  with  the  town-meeting  rhet- 
oric of  little  men,  getting  warm,  getting 
furious  indeed,  upon  matters  which  were 
to  me  as  "  the  great  globe  "  to  a  fly  upon 
its  surface.  The  great  body  of  assessors 
were  tradesmen,  ploughmen,  men  of  every 
calling  but  that  which  might  have  fitted 
them  for  the  place  they  were  in.  I  had 
not  sat  long  before  a  person  of  very  hum- 
ble stature  accosted  me.  It  was  a  person 
I  had  known  for  many  years  as  a  very 
good  getter-up  of  picf/ure-frames,  and  who 
had  spent  his  life  in  a  garret,  plying  dili- 
gently the  usual  stucco  and  gold-leaf  of 
that  species  of  manufacture ;  a  man,  in- 
deed, whose  very  face  was  to  my  mind  a 
pictvre-frame.  "  Ah  !  my  old  friend," 
said  I,  "what  are  you  doing  here?"  "I 
am  a  member  of  the  house, ^^  said  he  ;  and 
with  that  returned  to  his  seat  of  grave  de- 
liberation, to  serve  the  nonce  as  a  framer 
of  political  commonwealths.  A  consider- 
able •  change  of  artisanship  it  seemed  to 
me ;  and  one  that  indicated  very  pointed- 
ly, as  I  thought,  the  chronology  of  what 
was  going  forward. 

These  conclaves  of  reform  are  now,  like 
everything  else  in  the  political  world,  got 
vp  (the  idiom  is  not  the  less  pertinent  for 
being  vulgar)  by  universal  suffrage.  And 
they  are  got  up  too  often  to  be  much  con- 
sidered of  by  the  multitude.  The  game  of 
the  constitutional  chess-board  is  become 
so  common  an  affair  that  the  majority  of 
men  prepare  for  it  with  very  small  concern 
about  the  fitness  of  the  agents  employed. 
It  seems  as  if  everybody  were  held  states- 
man enough  for  such  a  business. 

And  if  fundamental  lawgiving  has  ar- 
rived at  this  pass,  if  the  great  job-work  of 
constitutional  reform  is  deemed  within  the 
competency  of  men  educated  in  the  hands 
only,  and  not  in  the  head,  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  popular  standard  of  judgment 
as  to  the  talents  and  qualities  required  for 
regulating  ordinary  matters  ?  We  have 
no  occasion  to  speculate  about  it ;  we  have 
all  seen,  and  may  see  again  next  winter, 
if  we  live  so  long. 

Another  source  of  bad  influence  from 
which  some  of  the  State  economies  are 
suffering,  as  I  think,   both  absolutely  and 
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relatively,  is  the  too  narrow  policy  they  prac- 
tise in  regard  to  terms  and  tenures  of  office. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  cases  of  chief 
magistrates,  senators  and  judges. 

Of  the  terms  of  governors  and  senators, 
I  have  spoken  too  broadly  in  a  former 
number,  as  to  the  innovations  that  have 
been  made.  The  evidence,  on  a  re-exami- 
nation, shows  no  general  change  for  the 
worse.  Particular  States  have  committed 
a  folly  of  that  kind,  and  have  tasted  the 
fruits  of  it.  Other  States  have  never 
given  longer  than  annual  terms  to  either 
of  their  houses  of  legislation,  or  to  their 
governors.  It  is  a  sort  of  original  sin  in 
their  constitutions,  and  they  have  the 
effects  of  it  upon  them,  without  any  con- 
sciousness perhaps  of  the  cause. 

But  there  is  an  office,  that  of  the  judges, 
of  which  the  annals  of  the  country  give  us 
a  tale  of  universal  interest.  Between  a 
tenancy  for  a  few  short  years,  and  a  life- 
tenure  defeasible  only  by  bad  conduct,  the 
difference  is  such  as  to  strike  every  one. 
And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  concluding, 
that  practical  results  must  be  as  wide 
apart  as  the  causes  that  produce  them. 
An  independent  permanent  bench  has  a 
a  chance  of  great  attainments,  great  use- 
fulness and  honor.  There  is  likely  to  be 
a  tone  of  high-minded  purity  and  firmness 
in  its  administrations,  which  the  men  of  a 
petty  term,  who  desire  to  be  re-appointed 
when  that  term  is  out,  will  seldom  exhibit. 
What  were  the  English  judges  when  the 
crown  appointed  and  removed  them  at 
pleasure  ?  If  it  were  allowable  I  might 
find  illustrations  nearer  home.  Mere  time 
is  something  to  the  character  of  an  office. 
Independence  is  more.  And  the  charmed 
tenure  by  yood  behavior  puts  a  finish  to 
these  advantages  with  an  influence  all  its 
own.  We  have  seen  the  fact  exemplified 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Has  there  been  an  instance  of  any  manner 
of  evil  growing  out  of  this  tenure  ?  Has  not 
the  benefit  of  it  been  acknowledged  by  the 
wise  and  good  of  every  party  ?  What  has 
faction  itself  to  complain  of  in  the  matter  ? 
True,  Mr.  JeflTerson  disliked  the  notion 
of  judicial  independence.  And  what 
then?  He  disliked  the  judges  themselves, 
particularly  those  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington.  And  why  did  he  dislike 
them?  Just  because  thev  were  firm 
enough  to  follow  their  own  judgment,  and 


not  his,  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  his  rival. 
Burr.  Let  facts  be  known ;  they  will 
show  the  value  of  opinions.  Mr.  Jefferson 
suffered  his  hatred  of  Burr  to  betray  him 
into  marvellous  indecorums  in  relation  to 
that  trial.  He  wanted  time  at  the  judges' 
hands  to  hunt  up  further  proofs  against 
the  accused.  He!  the  President  of  the 
Union  !  Was  the  prosecution  his,  or  was 
it  the  people's  ?  He  sent  Mr.  Rodney 
'*  to  inform  the  chief  justice  inofficially'^ 
of  his  desire ;  a  most  glaring  impropriety. 
And  because  the  impartial  duty  of  the 
court  forbade  their  compliance,  he  took 
offense,  as  James  the  Second  did  when 
Coke's  uprightness  baffled  his  villany. 
James,  indeed,  had  power  that  could  reach 
the  recusant  judge,  but  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
not ;  Chief  Justice  Marshall  held  by  good 
behavior.  And  thus  the  impotence  of 
the  President's  anger  left  him  to  the  amaz- 
ing indiscretion  of  using  hard  words; 
talking  about  ''  the  tricks  of  the  fudges, ^^ 
and  their  ''favorite  offenders,'''  to  protect 
whom  he  represents  them  as  wilhng  "  to 
pervert  all  the  principles  of  law  that  bore 
upon  them ;' '  and  finally,  to  bring  these 
impassioned  puerilities  and  follies  to  a  sub- 
stantial winding  up,  he  concludes  with  a 
sage  prediction  that  the  people  will  judge, 
not  only  Burr,  but  the  judges  too,  and  that 
they  will  ultimately  "  see  and  amend  the 
error  in  the  Constitution,  which  makes  any 
branch  of  the  government  independent  of 
the  nation;''  remarking,  elsewhere,  "I 
believe  that  the  judicial  term  should  be 
fixed  at  about  six  years."* 

It  gives  me  pain  to  make  these  observa- 
tions. But  when  opinions  are  mischiev- 
ously influential  on  the  public  mind,  the 
public  mind  should  know  the  evidence 
they  are  founded  on.  I  ascribe  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  the  origination  of  the  heresy  that 
has  gone  abroad  respecting  free  tenure  in 
the  department  of  the  courts.  And  I 
ascribe  the  rise  of  that  heresy  in  his  own 
breast  to  his  unworthy  quarrel  with  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  upon  a  point  that  illus- 
trates well  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
very  principle  the  President  condemned — 
judicial  independency. 

Unfortunately,  the  serpent's  fang  was 
venemous,  and  the  whole  country  has 
sickened  of  the  bite. 

*  See  4  Jeff.  Writ.,  pp.  73,  4,  8,  352. 
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No,  not  the  whole.  There  are  thirteen 
States  that  still  hold  fast  to  the  old 
tenure.  They  are  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
Illinois.  May  they  long  keep  one  another 
company  in  this  evidence  of  wisdom ! 

But  the  majority  of  the  States  prefer 
dependent  courts ;  men  of  yesterday,  and 
to  whom  to-morrow  is  uncertain;  men 
whose  breath  is  in  their  nostrils  ;  the  sport 
of  an  appointing  power,  which  is  neces- 
sarily felt  to  have  claims  upon  them,  and 
of  which  they  are  not  likely  in  all  cases  to 
repel  the  approaches,  as  Marshall  did 
those  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  one  of  the 
States  (Rhode  Island)  the  judges  hold  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  General  Assembly ; 
but  among  the  rest,  the  terms  of  office 
range  from  about  three  to  fifteen  years, 
giving  an  average  of  about  six — Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's idea. 

Here,  therefore,  is  another  grievous  falling 
away  of  the  local  governments  from  their 
first  estate.  I  profess  a  conviction  that  it 
is  a  fact  of  stupendous  consequence  to 
our  future  prospects.  Others  will  smile 
at  this  ;  time  must  decide. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  beginning  a 
practice  which  is  perhaps  still  more  dis- 
paraging than  that  of  judicial  degradation 
to  the  relative  dignity  and  power  of  the 
States  that  adopt  it,  by  taking  from  the 
local  governments  their  patronage  of  ap- 
pointments, so  called. 

In  early  times,  the  far  greater  number 
of  executive  and  ministerial  agents  were 
selected  and  commissioned  by  other  agents, 
whom  the  people  put  in  principal  charge 
of  the  public  business.  It  was  thought, 
and  with  good  reason,  that  for  many  pur- 
poses of  peculiar  public  service,  appoint- 
ments could  be  best  made  in  that  way ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  making  of 
them  placed  the  patron  agents,  and  the 
whole  organic  economy  they  were  parts  of, 
in  possession  of  very  considerable  influence 
and  weight  of  character  beyond  their  di- 
rect power  over  the  general  will ;  a  fact 
sufficiently  clear  by  its  own  evidence. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  we  have  begun  to 
deprive  our  State  governments  of  this  ad- 
vantage, and  to  depress  them  proportion- 
ally in  the  feudal  scale  of  things.  The 
practice    was    timidly    commenced    long 


since,  in  reference  to  certain  petty  officers, 
such  as  sheriffs,  coroners,  justices  of  the 
peace,  &c.,  whom  it  was  thought  best,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  to  choose  by 
popular  elections.     I  may  mention  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Michigan,  as  active  in  this  policy. 
And  so  far  as  concerned  the  mere  choice 
of  those  officers,   who  were  to  serve  in 
small   districts,    and   in    functions   of   no 
technical  nicety,  the  thing  was  well  enough. 
Yet  the  withdrawing  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing them  from  government,  where  the 
true  personality  of  the  States  resided,  was 
a  sensible  drain  upon  head-quarters,  an 
effect  that  was  increased  in  some  of  the 
States  by  putting  the  choice  of  officers  of 
militia,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  civil  service  of  the  counties 
and    townships.      Some  of    the   Eastern 
States,  indeed,  have  a  very  old  custom  of 
organizing  regiments,  and,  I  believe,  brig- 
ades, by  the  voices  of  the  rank  and  file  ; 
a  bad  custom,  I  should  think,  even  in  its 
military  bearing.     Good  or  bad,  however, 
it  is  gaining  ground.    Several  of  the  more 
recent  constitutions  have  given  way  to  it. 
Not  content  with  that,  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1832,  went  much  further,  and 
transferred   the  appointment,  not  only  of 
district  and  militia  officers,  but  of  secre- 
taries, treasurers,  and  attorneys-general ; 
nay,    of    judges,    chancellors,    and    "  the 
High  Court  of  Errors"  itself — all  the  great 
officers  of    the   commonwealth,   however 
peculiar  their  duties,  and  how  far  soever 
from  popular  competency  to  decide  upon 
their  fitness   for  them — from  government 
to  the  people,   from  the  capital    to    the 
villages  and  hamlets  of  the  country.    What 
a  swoop  was  there !     It  reminds  me  of 
the  exploit  of  a  very  near-sighted  gentle- 
man   of    my   remembrance,    who,    being 
asked   by   the   good  wife  of   the   house 
where  he  was  a  guest,  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  table  and  upon  a  thievish  cat 
beneath  it  while  dinner  was  setting  on, 
mistook  a  pudding  for  puss,  and,  in  the 
Eagerness  of  his  zeal  to  redress  what  he 
supposed   to   be  a  crying   evil,    made   a 
flourish  with  his  stick  that  sent  all   the 
smoking  contents  of  the  platter  upon  the 
floor.     It  is  good  to  be  watchful  against 
mischief;    but   a    defect   of   vision    may 
bring  the  best  intentions  to  an  awkward 
development. 
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Patronage,  no  doubt,  is  apt  to  be  abused. 
What  then  ?  *'  Why  then,"  say  the  wise 
counsellors  of  Mississippi,  "  let  us  have  an 
end  of  it."  Is  the  conclusion  a  just  one  ? 
I  will  put  a  case.  The  business  of  consti- 
tution-making is  apt  to  be  abused — nothing 
more  afflictingly  common — and  may  we 
thence  infer  that  we  are  to  have  an  end  of 
that  too  ?  Sophisms  do  not  work  such 
benefits.  The  truth  is,  abuses  are  inci- 
dental to  power  of  every  kind  ;  and  what 
we  have  to  do  is,  to  correct  them  if  we 
can  ;  at  any  rate,  to  strive  against  them  ; 
but  never  to  attempt  a  riddance  by  suicide, 
or  even  by  expedients  of  near-sighted  em- 
piricism. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say,  the  example  of 
Mississippi  has  been  followed  by  the  great 
and  once  lofty  State  of  New  York.  The 
same  style  of  reasoning,  I  suppose, 
that  produced  the  model  prompted  the 
imitation.  Even  "the  Empire  State"  has 
made  its  own  judges  elective  !  In  short, 
it  has  tried  for  itself  the  "  fell  swoop ;" 
the  secretary  of  State,  comptroller,  treas- 
urer, attorney  general,  state  engineer, 
canal  commissioners,  inspectors  of  state 
prisons,  being  all  put  upon  a  footing,  in 
this  respect,  with  the  unnumbered  tribe  of 
district  officers,  and  with  the  judges  ! 

Well,  imagine  a  popular  election  in  New 
York.  A  common  citizen,  any  one  of  a 
thousand  as  the  wheel  of  universal  suffrage 
turns  them  up,  goes  to  the  place  of  voting 
and  asks  a  friend  for  tickets.  Twenty  of 
these,  less  or  more,  are  put  into  his  hand. 
He  opens  one :  it  is  for  governor.  That 
will  do ;  he  understands  the  thing  perfect- 
ly. Another :  it  is  for  senators  and  mem- 
bers of  assembly.  That  too  is  intelligible. 
A  third  :  it  is  for  judges  of  the  court  of 
errors  —  I  beg  pardon — of  ''appeals." 
What  now  ?  The  sun  grows  dim.  A 
fourth  ticket  labors  with  candidates  for  the 
supreme  court ;  a  fifth  is  full  of  canal 
commissioners  ;  a  sixth,  of  state  prison 
inspectors ;  a  seventh,  sports  a  would-be 
attorney  general,  or  a  clerkly  aspirant  to 
the  keepership  of  public  accounts,  or  the 
yet  more  interesting  task  of  ''  carrying  the 
bag  ;"  and  so  on,  in  a  series  that  ends  with 
the  last  journeyman's  place  in  the  political 
workshop.  Is  the  voter's  mind  cleared  up 
when  he  has  shuffled  his  cards  ?  Does  he 
know  what  he  is  about  ?  Can  he  go  for- 
ward to  the  poll -inspectors  and  say,  "  here 


are  my  men  ;  I  have  considered  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  civil  list,  and  bring  you 
votes  such  as  the  wants  and  claims  of  the 
pubHc  service  in  all  its  parts  call  for  ?"  It 
were  as  plausible  to  ask,  is  he  a  rational 
agent  in  the  use  of  his  franchise  ?  Is  it 
possible  for  him  to  use  it  intelligently,  over- 
burdened as  it  is  with  a  variety  and  multi- 
plicity of  objects,  not  only  beyond  its  fair 
scope  in  his  hands,  but  above  his  compe- 
tency to  judge  of,  and  every  way  too  much 
for  him  ? 

But  besides  the  evil  of  this  wretched 
electoral  mummery,  (made  such  by  task- 
ing the  popular  mind  to  do  more  than  it 
knows  how  to  do,)  consider,  also,  the  effect 
which  government  itself  is  likely  to  expe- 
rience from  having  all  its  patronage  taken 
away.  Do  I  deceive  myself  ?  Must  not 
an  utter  bereavement  of  the  power  of  con- 
ferring appointments  depress  and  humble 
that  government  in  its  relative  political  at- 
titudes ?  If  reason  could  not  answer  the 
question,  I  would  appeal  to  observation. 
Three  years  are  not  enough  to  develope 
fully  the  consequences  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion in  New  York,  but  I  mistake  the  mat- 
ter greatly  if  even  that  great  State  is  any 
longer  what  she  once  was.  Her  high  places 
are  not  aspired  to  by  the  same  kind  of  men 
as  formerly.  Persons  of  distinguished 
merit  will  consent  at  times  to  go  into  them, 
as  present  facts  show  ;  but  the  standard  of 
official  character,  taking  all  the  depart- 
ments through,  is  sensibly  lowered.  And 
though  several  causes  may  have  contribu- 
ted to  this,  the  stripping  process  of  1846 
is  probably  the  chief  of  them.  It  must 
have  been.  There  is  a  vast  and  necessary 
difference  between  a  government  with 
some  thousands  of  benefices  at  its  disposal, 
and  the  same  government  in  a  plight  of 
forlorn  destitution,  with  nothing  to  give, 
and  none  to  gather  round  it  in  token  either 
either  of  expectancy  or  gratitude.  The 
zenith  sun,  that  sends  forth  all  his  radiance 
to  the  dazzled  eye,  is  not  more  different 
from  the  sun  of  the  lower  heavens,  seen 

"  Through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams." 

Out  of  New  York  and  Mississippi,  this 
change  of  things  from  the  old  model  as  to 
government  patronage,  has  not  proceeded 
far.  May  it  proceed  no  further !  May  the 
other  States  be  more  cautious  of  the  judi- 
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cious  selection  of  tlieir  public  servants, 
and  especially  more  regardful  of  their  re- 
lative position  in  the  country,  than  to  fol- 
low examples  so  extremely  questionable, 
nay,  so  certainly  bad.  I  know  that  patron- 
age has  an  odious  sound.  The  notion  of 
it  is  associated  strongly  with  that  of  favor- 
itism and  corruption.  Very  justly  so ;  for 
the  two  things  have  gone  much  together. 
But  what  are  you  to  do  ?  Is  there  a  sub- 
stitute that  can  be  expected  to  do  as  well 
for  the  public  service  ?  And  now  that  the 
Union  is  stretching  abroad  over  the  earth, 
does  it  not  become  the  particular  govern- 
ments to  maintain  as  much  prominence  as 
they  can,  and  not  gratuitously  hazard  the 
chance  of  being  by  and  by  overlooked  ? 

In  the  next  place,  I  see  a  spot  upon  the 
religious  aspect  of  our  present  State  con- 
stitutions generally,  "  which  was  not  so 
before."  Not  only  is  it  not  required  any 
longer,  (with  two  or  three  exceptions,)  that 
the  managers  of  our  public  affairs  shall 
avow  themselves  Christians,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  studious  hberality 
towards  irreligion,  a  worldliness  of  impar- 
tiality as  between  those  professing  the 
faith  of  the  country  and  those  who  know 
not  or  despise  the  country's  God,  that  is 
matter  of  wonder  on  several  accounts. 

First,  it  is  an  unprovoked,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  an  objectless  departure  from  the 
pious  pohtics  of  the  fathers. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  regulator  taken  out  of 
the  constitutional  time-piece,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  worse  for  wanting  it.  Need  I 
argue  the  point  ?  Is  it  not  apparent  in 
reason,  that  of  all  the  checks  of  a  general 
nature,  calculated  to  keep  men  back  from 
malversation  in  office,  and  to  make  them 
safe  trustees  of  the  people's  interests, 
Christianity  stands  first  in  order,  both  for 
facihty  of  appHcation,  and  for  practical 
force  ?  And  there  are  names  of  authority, 
respected  by  the  world  itself,  that  may  be 
cited  to  the  like  purpose.  "Eeligion  is 
the  basis  of  society,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  and 
"  they  who  hold  revelation"  (that  is,  the 
Christian  faith)  "  give  double  assurance  to 
their  country."*  De  Tocqueville  regards 
our  national  religion  as  the  foundation  of 
our  morals.f  Another  French  writer  of 
eminence  tells  us  Christianity  is  <<  that  re- 


*  3  Works,  106,  5th  edit.,  285. 
f  Democracy  in  America,  31,  2. 


ligion,  whose  liberal  spirit  prepared,  and 
can  alone  sustain,  all  the  great  institutions 
of  modern  times."*  And  even  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, who  has  done  more  by  word  and  deed 
to  unchristianize  our  politics  than  any 
other  man,  was  not  prevented  by  his  in- 
fidelity from  acknowledging  the  useful 
bearing  of  Christian  sentiments  in  every 
form  upon  the  health  and  good  order  of 
society. f 

Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  this  faith 
of  the  country  was  also  an  element  of  its 
constitutional  forms.  It  is  such  no  more. 
The  municipal  laws  are  not  yet  purged  of 
it ;  God  grant  they  never  may  be  ;  but  the 
strong  attestations  of  the  early  charter- 
records  have  been  mostly  blotted  out. 

Is  this  for  the  better  or  the  worse? 
Whether  terms  of  religious  profession 
ought  to  be  imposed  on  candidates  for 
pohtical  office  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  is,  ought  the  religion  of  the  land 
to  disappear  entirely  from  the  constitu- 
tions by  which  it  was  once  so  conspicu- 
ously honored  ?  Should  a  stranger  be 
unable  to  learn  from  those  records,  whe- 
ther we  are  Turks  or  Christians  ? 

Another  topic,  that  calls  for  more  no- 
tice than  there  is  room  for  now,  is  the 
present  common  laiv  aspect  of  our  politics, 
as  compared  with  the  past.  There  are 
signs  here  of  incipient  discontent  with  the 
old  order  of  things.  I  see  them  as  I  think 
in  several  of  the  States.  In  some,  direct 
aggressions  upon  our  common  law  juris- 
prudence by  constitutional  provisions  that 
violate  it ;  such  as  the  restriction  in  New 
York  upon  leases  of  agricultural  land,  and 
the  admission  both  of  interested  persons 
and  of  atheists  to  testify  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings ;  such  also  as  the  canons  in  an- 
other State,  (Texas,)  overruling  the  com- 
mon law  of  coverture  as  to  property 
rights.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  in- 
stances. 

There  is  a  form  of  evidence  that  might 
not  strike  the  general  eye  as  bearing  on 
the  point ;  and  yet  I  think  it  does  by  im- 
plication ;  I  mean,  the  use  of  written  bills 
of  rights,  which  are  now,  with  three  or 
four  exceptions,  appended  in  all  the  States 
to  their  constitutional  records,  or  inserted 


*  Cousin,  Republican  Institutions,  289. 
f  See  his  letters,  late  in  life,  to  the  elder 
Adams. 
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in  them.  These  documents  are  but  repe- 
titions, in  one  form  or  another,  of  common 
law  principles,  and  it  argues  a  distrust  of 
the  security  of  those  principles  in  their 
unwritten,  that  is,  their  natural  state,  to 
bolster  them  up  in  this  manner. 

But  the  most  starthng  fact  that  has  oc- 
curred upon  the  subject,  is  the  recent  un- 
dertaking in  New  York  to  reduce  the  com- 
mon law  to  a  code;  an  enterprise  that 
one  knows  hardly  whether  to  smile  at  or 
be  sad  about  it.  Yes,  the  common  law 
is  there  to  be  codified;  in  other  words, 
drowned  bodily  in  an  ocean  of  statutes ; 
and  two  sets  of  State  commissioners  are 
even  now  ferrying  the  poor  victims  out  to  sea 
for  the  purpose — a  jurisprudential  noyade ! 

Indeed,  a  code  of  practice  has  already 
been  achieved,  at  least  in  part.  Do  you 
ask  what  followed?  First,  I  am  told 
about  a  year  of  professional  blundering, 
and  then  —  another  code  !  or  virtually 
another ;  which  last  is  now  on  trial,  and 
expected  to  serve  till  the  legislature  meet 
again  next  winter.  Such  are  written  laws, 
so  versatile,  so  transient.  By  the  time 
you  understand  them,  (often  sooner,)  you 
look  for  them  in  vain  ;  they  are  no  more. 
Frustra  comprensa  manus  effiigit  imago. 

But  the  subject  is  too  large  for  my 
present  limits,  and  must  be  deferred. 

One  topic  more  as  to  the  State  econo- 
mies. The  later  constitutions  embrace  no- 
toriously many  things  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  looked  upon  as  things  of  ordi- 
nary government.  The  first,  seventh,  and 
eighth  articles  of  the  latest  New  York 
constitution  are  full  of  instances  ;  interfer- 
ing with  portions  of  the  law  of  land  and 
of  contracts  ;  setting  up  rules  of  policy  for 
fiscal  administration  ;  directing  what  shall 
or  shall  not  be  done  with  the  public  canals 
and  salt-works ;  putting  limits  upon  the 
use  to  be  made  of  the  State's  credit,  and 
how  its  debtors  are  to  be  treated  ;  laying 
down  plans  and  rules  of  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  corporations,  &c.  The  Delaware 
constitution  of  1831  has  other  instances  of 
yet  minuter  detail;  going  down  even  to 
the  law  of  forensic  procedure  ;  as  when  a 
defendant  may  bring  money  into  court, 
and  with  what  advantage ;  whether  a  suit 
in  chancery  shall  abate  or  not  by  the 
death  of  a  party  ;  when  an  appeal  is  to 
work  a  stay  of  proceedings,  and  the  like. 
Other  items  still  may  be  found  in  several 


of  the  Southern  constitutions,  in  regard  to 
slavery,  slave-merchandising,  emancipa- 
tion, free  negroes,  &c. 

Now  the  members  of  a  convention  are 
no  part  of  government  proper;  they  are 
agents  of  the  people  for  a  purpose  quite 
distinct  from  all  administrative  functions. 
But  suppose  their  jurisdiction  once  en- 
larged by  usage  to  a  general  legislative 
power ;  we  have  then  two  legislatures ; 
one  a  legislature  in  ordinary,  where  the 
people  are  served  by  a  standing  council, 
who  adopt  measures  for  them,  and  are 
acted  on  in  turn  by  the  electoral  sove- 
reignty as  terms  of  office  expire  ;  the  oth- 
er, a  special  and  extraordinary  legislature, 
fresh  from  the  popular  mass,  and  through 
which  that  mass  may  almost  be  said  to 
carry  on  the  government  by  a  direct  action 
upon  measures  rather  than  men.  Literal- 
ly direct  this  action  of  the  people  certainly 
is  not.  But  is  it  therefore  legitimate  ?  If 
literally  direct,  it  would  be  rather  demo- 
cratic than  republican,  and  would  violate 
the  theory  of  our  system.  Is  it  not  such 
a  violation,  then,  in  spirit  ?  For  in  spirit, 
it  exhibits  the  people  acting  irregularly, 
that  is,  upon  public  measures ;  overreach- 
ing their  administrative  agents,  and  taking 
the  government  virtually  into  their  own 
hands. 

Observe,  too,  the  tenor  of  sundry  pro- 
visions in  different  constitutions  touching  fu- 
ture amendments,  and  requiring  that  these, 
after  being  voted  upon  by  the  legislature, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  and  final- 
ly  ratified  or  rejected  by  them.  The  last 
New  Jersey  constitution  gives  us  an  ex- 
ample. That  of  Louisiana,  another.  We 
have  a  third  in  Tennessee. 

Now  supposing  a  constitution  may  em- 
brace subjects  of  ordinary  governments,  an 
amendment  may  of  course  do  the  same ; 
and  then,  with  these  systematic  provisions 
for  amending  by  the  popular  voice,  our  re- 
public begins  in  earnest  to  look  and  ope- 
rate like  a  democracy ;  the  state  legisla- 
tures playing  the  insignificant  part  of  pre- 
paring statutes  for  the  people  to  enact. 
And  what  is  remarkable,  there  is,  in  the 
constitution  of  Missouri,  an  actual  adoption 
of  this  relationship  between  the  leqislature 
and  the  people  as  regards  all  future  enact- 
ments involving  the  public  credit  for  any 
sum  beyond  a  gross  debt  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 
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It  is  distressing  to  contemplate  these 
facts,  in  connection  with  the  whole  series 
of  changes  that  our  constitutional  polity 
has  undergone  in  other  respects  already 
noticed.  Those  changes  have  been  all  in 
a  progress  towards  a  consummation  which 
these  facts,  as  far  as  they  go,  realize.  If 
there  be  patriots  still  among  us,  let  them 
take  heed. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the 
economy  and  history  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment. 

Its  economy,  constitutionally  speaking, 
is  not  much  altered.  A  parcel  of  declara- 
tive articles  have  been  appended,  that  are 
of  little  consequence  for  the  most  part. 
The  amendment  in  regard  to  presidential 
elections  is  I  think  a  step  backwards.  It 
is  at  all  events  a  check  thrown  away,  that 


might  have  saved  us  the  folly  and  misfor- 
tune of  putting  at  least  one  unfit  person 
into  the  president's  chair  through  the 
vice-presidency. 

But  the  history  of  the  Union  govera- 
ment — what  has  that  been?  One  of 
gradual  and  stupendous  territorial  growth ; 
with  all  the  natural  consequences  of  wealth, 
patronage,  fame,  power.  To  accomplish 
which,  the  Constitution  has  been  overstep- 
ped in  various  ways,  without  awakening 
any  general  reprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  particular  states  or  the  people.  In  a 
word,  while  the  states  have  gone  down 
materially  in  the  tone  and  character  of 
their  institutions,  the  stature  of  the  Union 
has  become  gigantic,  with  a  seeming 
health  of  frame  equal  to  its  occasions,  and 
a  mind  yet  unsatisfied  with  acquisition. 

H.  W.  Warner. 
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THE     CONFEDERACY. 


REMARKS. 


The  following  article  from  an  able  Southern 
pen,  we  give  without  commentary  or  curtailment, 
not  because  we  mean  to  endorse  its  sentiments ; 
but  simply  to  give  our  Northern  readers  a  true 
representation  of  the  political  philosophy  and  sen- 
timent most  prevalent  in  the  South.  The  articles 
alluded  and  objected  to  by  our  correspondent  are 
from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  lawyer  and  con- 
stitutionalist, who  adds  great  practical  experience 
to  profound  learning — the  result  of  a  life's  study 
of  the  laws  and  political  systems  of  the  States, 
A  comparison  of  the  two  articles  in  this  number 
will  be  found  highly  instructive. — Ed. 

Those  of  your  correspondents,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, who  reside  in  remote  parts  of  the 
Union,  necessarily  labor  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  often  having  their  commu- 
munications  delayed  until  the  subjects  to 
which  they  refer  have  become  somewhat 
passe,  or  have  lost  their  novelty.  The 
writer  of  the  present  essay,  for  instance, 
did  not  see  your  July  number  until  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  therefore  could  not 
sooner  offer  the  remarks  herewith  sent,  on 
the  article  entitled  "  The  Republic,"  which 
appeared  in  that  number.  The  writer  of 
the  above  article  wields  an  able  pen,  and 
has  made  the  most  of  the  ar2:ument  in  fa- 
vor  of  the  popular  origm  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  though  he  advances  his  views  with  a 
confidence  and  dogmatism  that  must  form 
an  abatement  with  most  readers  from  the 
general  merits  of  the  essay. 

The  people,  as  being  the  acknowledged 
source  of  all  power,  not  being  responsible 
for  their  acts,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the 
evils  by  which  they  may  be  attended  may 
tend  to  render  them  so,  possess,  even  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  a  political 
preponderance  and  sway  adverse  to  the 
stability  and  duration  of  a  system  of  so 
mixed  a  character  and  so  artificially  and 
delicately  balanced  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  As  in  a  constitutional  monarchy 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  however  jeal- 
ously guarded  against,  ever  proves  too 
strong  for  the  barriers  set  up  to  restrain  it, 


so  in  a  repubhc  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
people  can  rarely  be  confined  within  its 
prescribed  and  legitimate  limits,  but  is 
sure  ultimately  to  overleap,  with  the  re- 
sistless force  of  a  spring-flood,  every  land- 
mark of  the  Constitution — which  serves 
rather  as  a  Nilomeler  to  mark  the  steady 
and  irresistible  encroachments  of  the 
stream,  than  as  a  dyke  to  restrain  it  within 
its  proper  channel.  This  tendency  to  en- 
croachment, and  necessary  prepollency  of 
the  popular  power  in  every  government 
partaking  of  a  free  form,  is  but  feebly 
counteracted  under  a  federal  system  like 
that  of  this  country,  in  which  a  represent- 
ation of  twenty-four  independent,  and  so 
far  disjoined  states,  is  alone  opposed  to 
this  concentrated,  ever-increasing,  and 
overwhelming  power.  The  anti-federal 
influences,  ever  at  work,  to  popularize  and 
weaken  the  system,  are  yet  further 
strengthened,  and  acquire  daily  force  by 
the  rapid  augmentation  and  numerical 
magnitude  of  the  general  population ; 
which  being  again  spread  over  a  wider  ex- 
tent of  territory  than  was  ever  before  sub- 
jected to  t\\Q  fasces  of  a  republic,  renders 
its  claims  to  national  attributes,  or  to  the 
sovereignty,  the  more  imposing  and  the 
more  difficult  to  be  resisted.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  under  our  complicated  sys- 
tem, a  variety  of  circumstances  combine  to 
give  an  undue  influence  to  the  democratic 
principle,  and  a  mechanical  momentum,  if 
we  may  so  phrase  it,  to  the  irregular  and 
cometary  movements  of  the  popular  mass, 
that  occasions  its  encroachment  on  the 
starry  system  of  the  Union  to  be  daily 
more  felt  and  to  be  daily  more  formidable. 
To  all  these  disturbing  causes  another  has 
been  added,  which  has  had  more  influence 
than  all  the  rest  in  dei'anging  the  action  of 
the  government  and  pushing  from  its  stool 
the  federal  authority — already  sufficiently 
"  cribbed  and  confined"  by  the  jealous  and 
abundantly  cautious  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. We  refer  to  the  false  and  com- 
paratively new-fangled  theory,  advocated 
by  your  correspondent,  by  which  a  nation- 
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ill  origin  is  assigned  to  the  Constitution ; 
and  the  States  which  formed  the  Union, 
and  on  whose  substantive  and  independent 
existence  its  duration  depends,  are  quib- 
bled down  to  mere  municipal  corporations, 
and  considered  as  but  twinkling  satellites, 
revolving  around  the  great  central  sun  of 
the   system,    the    General    Government. 
Through  the  wide  door  thrown  open  by 
this  theory,  and  the  still  further  ingress 
afforded  them  by  the  large  representation 
which   they  enjoy  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  people  have  rushed  into 
the  sanctuary  and  been  enabled  to  sur- 
prise and  overcome  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  metaphor,)  the  guards  of  the  fair  tem- 
ple  of  Liberty,  which,  by  its  composite 
strength,    and    the    exquisite    skill   with 
which  the  different  orders  of  political  ar- 
chitecture were  blended  in  its  structure 
into    one    harmonious    and    symmetrical 
whole,  attracted  the  admiring  gaze  of  the 
world,  and  seemed  destined  to  endure  for- 
ever.    In  this  way  an  undue  power  and 
preponderance  have  been  acquired  by  the 
people,   as  a  mass,  which  they  not  only 
never  enjoyed  as  colonies  or  under  the  old 
confederation,  but  which  is  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  and  incompati- 
ble with  the  existence  of  a  federal  form  of 
(jovernment,  or  one  founded  on  a  union  of 
free  and  independent  states.     Apart  from 
the  evils  which  have  resulted  to  the  coun- 
try from  the  adoption  and  prevalence  of 
this  mistaken  theory — that  it  is  mistaken 
is  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  from  the 
circumstance  that  of  the  supposed  people 
to  whose  action  as   a  collective  body  the 
Constitution  is  assumed  to  have  owed  its 
origin,  no  trace  is  to  be  found,  and  no  re- 
cord remains  except  in  the  opening  clause 
of  the  instrument,  where,  alone,  the  friends 
of  this  phantom  nation  have  been  enabled 
to  discover  any  ground  or  authority  for 
the  hypothesis  they  support.     Yet  in  this 
very  clause  the  Constitution  is  declared  to 
be  the  work  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  of  the  united  people  of  the 
States  ;  and  to  have  been  adopted  for  the 
express   purpose  of  rendering  the  union 
previously  existing  between  them  as  sepa- 
rate  sovereignties,    jnore   perfect ;    which 
could  only  be  done  by  drawing  still  closer 
the  ties  which  already  thus  bound  them 
together  as  a  confederacy  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent republics.   There  is  surely  nothing 


in   the   language  of   this  clause  to  coun- 
tenance   the    idea,    that   it    was   the  in- 
tention of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
or  of  the  co-parties  to  it,  to  dissolve  the 
confederacy,  and  form  a  new  government, 
founded  on  Si  popular,  instead  of  a  federal, 
basis.      Where   is   there   an   instance    in 
history  of  a  general  felo  de  se — a  simulta- 
neous   suicide    of    this   kind — by    whole 
States,    enjoying  independence,   freedom, 
and  sovereignty  ;    and  this  for  the   mere 
purpose  of  making  room  for  a  new  govern- 
ment, which  it  was  quite  as  easy  for  them 
to  have  created  by  retaining,  as  by  de- 
stroying, their  political  existence.     What 
possible  inducement  had  the  people  of  the 
separate  and  sovereign  States  to  abdicate 
their  power  and  authority,  and  lay  them 
at  the  feet  of  a  government,  or  rather  idol, 
set   up   by   their  own   hands  ;  when  the 
object  to  be  accomplished  by  this  infatu- 
ated nullification  of  themselves,  could  be 
quite  as  well  attained  by  the  simple  ap- 
pointment of  a   common  agent,  or  federal 
fiduciary,  accredited  to  other  governments 
for   the    purpose    of    attending    to    their 
foreign  affairs,  and  such  other  concerns  of 
the  partnership,  which   it  would   be  less 
troublesome  to  them  to  transact  through 
subordinates,    than  to    take   under   their 
own  management.     That  the  government 
is   an   union    of  some    sort,    will  not   be 
denied;    and  as  an  union  of  the  people 
with  themselves  is  a  manifest  absurdity,   it 
is  only  in  their  State  capacity,  or  as  dis- 
tinct and  independent  communities,  that 
they  could  enter  into  political  alliance  of 
any  kind,  or  give  those  mutual  guaranties 
and  pledges   to  each   other   which  they 
have  so  deliberately  and  solemnly  done  in 
the  Constitution.      To  speak   then   of  a 
government  thus  constituted,    as   one   of 
popular  origin,  in  the  sense  in  which  those 
terms  are  generally  used,  is  a  mere  un- 
candid  quibble,  or  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
force  of  plain  facts,  and  the  testimony  of 
contemporary  history.     The   Constitution 
is,  indeed,  of  popular,  but  not  of  national, 
origin ;   the  whole  system,  both  State  and 
Federal,  resting  on  the  people — not  as  a 
collective   body — but   as    free,    sovereign, 
and  neighboring  communities,    confeder- 
ated for  mutual  and  general  benefit.     The 
legislatures  of  the  States  could  not  have 
formed  a  federal  government  of  this  kind, 
as   they   could   not   transfer,    or   in   any 
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manner  alienate,  the  powers  or  functions 
delegated  to  them  by  the  people.     This  is 
the"  reason  why  the  States,  after  having 
assisted  to  frame  the  Constitution,  did  not 
attempt  to  ratify  the  instrument,  but  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  people,  whom  they  had 
severally  represented  in  the    Convention 
from  whom  it  emanated.     The  clause,  in- 
deed, by  which  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  government  by   the  Constitution, 
**  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people;"    sufficiently  indicates 
the  federal  origin  of  the  instrument,  as  no 
such  reservation  would  have  been  neces- 
saryj  had  it  emanated  from  the  people  in 
their  collective  character."^'     The  power  or 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  being  inherent 
and  inaUenable,  requires  not  to  be  special- 
ly reserved,    and   hence   no  such   saving 
clause  is  inserted,  or  to  be  found,  in  any 
part  of  the  State  constitutions.     The  dis- 
solution of  long  existing  governments,  and 
the  ofif-hand  formation  of  a  nation,  are  not 
quite  such  easy  processes,  Mr.  Editor,  as 
your  correspondent  supposes  them  to  be,f 
as  the  jealousy  manifested  by  the  States 
towards  each  other  in  the  arrangements 
and   compromises     of    the    Constitution 
plainly  show  and  convincingly  prove.    But 
while,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  nation 
cannot  unite  with  itself,  an  union  of  States 
may  be  readily  formed  ;   but  it  is  obvious 
that  it  must  be  composed  of  distinct  and 
sovereign  communities,  preserving  each  its 
separate  attributes  and  independence ;  as 
otherwise,    the    so-called    Union   would 
prove  a  real  dissolution  of  their  political 
existence,  or  a  coalescence  of  different  and 
jarring    elements    into    one    civil    body, 
hastily  formed,  incompact,  and  incapable 
of  long  duration.     The  process  in  such  a 
case  would  be  similar  to  that  which  takes 


*  This  the  author  himself  admits  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  "  It  is  true  the  power  is  not  granted 
or  retained  by  the  people.  And  there  needed  no 
record  of  the  fact  to  show  it." 

\  As  appears  in  the  following  passage :  "  The 
powers  of  this  government  were  chiefly  of  the 
kind  called  national ;  and  the  Constitution  was, 
in  that  respect,  a  consolidated  union  of  the  particu- 
lar States."  Quite  an  ofl-hand  and  easy  operation 
this,  by  which  thirteen  States  were  consolidated 
into  one ;  and  communities  of  people  removed  a 
thousand  miles  from  each  other,  and  differing  in 
origin,  religion,  and  habits,  were  summarily 
amalgamated  and  fused  into  a  nation,  one  and 
indivisible. 


place  in  the  formation  of  what  chemists 
term  a  neutral  midi  lure,  which  acquires  and 
exhibits    qualities    wholly    different  from 
those  of  the  original  ingredients  of  which 
it  is  composed.     The  Union,  then,  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Constitution  to 
render  "  more  perfect,"  would  have  been 
dissolved  the  instant  that  the  States  either 
lost  or  parted  with  any  of  the  high  and 
essential  attributes,    by   virtue   of  which 
they  were  enabled  to  enter  into  those  en- 
gagements, and  afford  those  firm  guaran- 
ties  and   pledges   to   each   other   which 
render    the    compact   mutually  advanta- 
geous and  reciprocally  binding  upon  them. 
The   Constitution   does    not   comprise    a, 
surrender  of  these  attributes,  but  a  dele- 
gation of  powers,  revocable,  limited,   and 
stipulative,   as   they  are  deprived  of  all 
sanction,  and  cease  to  be  available  to  the 
general  government,  the  instant  that  the 
latter  either  wilfully  transcends,  or  igno- 
rantly  misuses  them.     As  the  people,  in 
forming  their  State  constitutions,  did  not 
part  with  any  portion  of  their  inherent 
sovereignty,  or  original  rights  and  attri- 
butes ;   neither  did  they  do  so  in  framing 
that  greater  federal  charter,  in  which  they 
have  delegated  the  exercise  of  the  same 
high  powers  to  their  common  agent,  the 
general  government.     The  people  of  the 
States,  acting  in  their  separate  and  inde- 
pendent capacity,  have  in  this   way  cre- 
ated two  distinct  and  equally  accredited 
agents.      First,    the    local    governments, 
who  form  a  species  of  ministers  of  the  in- 
terior, amenable  to  them  respectively,  and 
acting  under  their  immediate  supervision 
and   control ;    and   secondly,   the  federal 
government  —  their    joint     and    general 
agent,   appointed  to  manage  the  foreign 
affairs,  and  responsible  to  them   only  in 
their  federative  character.     The  commu- 
nities, therefore,  of  which  the  States  are 
composed,  form,  under  this  view,   a  con- 
federated people^  and  not  a  collective  body 
or  nation,  as  is  contended  by  your  corres- 
pondent, and  as  was  maintained  by  Mr. 
Webster,  in  the  celebrated  "  encounter  of 
wits"  between  that  great  senator  and  the 
illustrious  Hayne,  whose  eloquence  in  that 
debate  still  shows,  like  the  after-glow  of 
the  descended  sun,    the  place   where   a 
luminary  has  left  the  sky.     Your  corres- 
pondent maintains  that  "  there  are  some 
truths  which  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  ques- 
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tion,  or  to  claim  charitable  construction  of 
his  conduct  in  the  matter,  if  he  does. 
"The  federal  system,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  a 
government,  and  not  a  confederacy,  or 
league  of  friendship."  This  is  one  of 
those  truths.  It  is  a  government  estab- 
lished by  the  people,  as  its  own  caption 
declares,  and  as  the  historical  fact  of  its 
ultimate  adoption  shows  conclusively. 
This  is  another.  Hayne,  however,  and 
Calhoun,  and  others  of  our  great  states- 
men, have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
question  these  alleged  truths ;  and  for 
ourselves,  humble  as  we  are,  we  claim  a 
*'  charitable  construction  of  our  conduct," 
in  venturing  to  follow  their  example. 

Your  correspondent  first  assumes,  that 
the  federal  system,  is  not  a  confederacy ; 
which  is  pretty  much  like  saying,  that  a 
monarchical  government,  is  not  a  monar- 
chy.'^ A  confederacy,  he  will  probably 
admit,  is  a  system ;  but  a  federal  system 
he  tells  us,  is  not  a  confederacy.  Be  it  so, 
we  will  not  stop  to  chop  logic  with  your 
correspondent  on  this  point ;  but  vv'ill 
proceed  to  notice  his  next  position,  or 
ihe  second  inexpugnable  truth  which  he 
thinks  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  question — 
which  is,  that  the  government  was  estab- 
lished by  the  people.  Now,  though  ac- 
cording to  our  casuist,  "  a  federal  system 
is  not  a  confederacy  ;"  we  think  he  will 
admit,  that  a  popular,  is  not  necessarily  a 
national  government.  We  then  fully  agree 
with  him,  that  the  Constitution  was  estab- 
lished by  (he  people ;  but  must  be  per- 
mitted to  add  the  qualification,  that  it  was 
by  the  people  of  the  different  States,  acting 
\x\  federal  conventions,  and  not  as  a  national 
body.  Among  the  other  results  of  the 
popular  theory,  we  now  find  the  President 
claiming  to  be  the  Representative  of  the 
People — a  pretension,  under  color  of 
which,  a  Jackson  and  a  Polk,  arrogated  to 
themselves,  legislative  functions,  and  un- 
ceremoniously used  the  Veto  power,  as 
a  casting  vote  on  every  measure  of  Con- 
gress, that  came  in  conflict  with  their 
party  views,  or  that  interfered  with  any 
of  the  pledges  which  they  had  chosen  to 
give  their  partisans  before  coming  into 
office.  This,  however,  was  a  modest  preten- 
sion, for  according  to  your  correspondent, 

*  A  monarchy  so  called  is  not  always  a  monar- 
chy proper,  nor  a  federal  government  a  confeder- 
acy proper. — £Jd. 
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he  is  something  more,  or  properly,  the 
President  of  the  People  ,  and  not  a  mere 
representative,  or  the  single  executive  officer 
of  the  government,  charged  with  the  plain 
and  limited  duty,  of  carrying  into  effect, 
the  measures  of  Congress.  Those  who 
support  these  innovatory  doctrines ;  do 
not  see  very  clearly,  we  think,  where  they 
are  carrying  them,  and  to  what  they  will 
lead.  In  changing  the  federal  mode  of 
electing  the  President,  by  electors  chosen 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  and  giving 
it  to  the  people  ;  (as  if  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  demagogues  who  have  promoted 
this  innovation  to  give  the  people  anything) 
— a  stride  was  made  towards  consolida- 
tion, which  will  soon  be  followed  by  the 
heaping  of  further  tribute  upon  the  altar 
of  this  false  god,  or  national  idol,  who 
has  already  drawn  off  so  many  worshippers 
from  that  sacred  Federal  Shrine,  at  which 
the  patriots  and  sages  of  the  Revolution 
knelt,  and  on  which  they  swore  to  devote 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor,  to  the  cause  of  Independence,  Li- 
berty, and  the  Union. 

Your  correspondent,  (we  wish  he  had 
adopted  a  signature,)  uses  somewhat 
strange  language  in  the  following  passage, 
which  is  indeed  the  commencement  of  a 
strain  of  unintelligible  reasoning,  and  me- 
taphysical refinements,  in  which  the  writer 
seems  as  much  lost,  as  every  reader  must 
find  himself  to  be,  who  attempts  to  follow 
him. 

"  The  States,"  he  maintains,  ''  are  in  no 
respect  the  constituents  of  federal  senators, 
much  less  of  other  functionaries  in  the 
federal  system,  whose  election  is  by  other 
agencies,  or  by  the  people  directly."  On 
this  strange  position,  we  have  only  to  re- 
mark, that  such  at  least  is  not  the  account 
given  of  the  Constitution  and  purposes  of 
ihe  Senate,  by  the  writers  of  the  "  Fe- 
deralist ;'^  and  we  may  safely  leave  the 
author  of  the  above  paradox,  "  to  battle 
the  watch"  with  Hamilton,  Madison,  and 
Jay,  with  whom  he  is  at  open  war,  in  many 
other  parts  of  his  essay  ;  as  we  might 
easily  show,  if  we  had  time  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  ensuing  extract,  we  have  an 
attempt  to  explain  this  new  reading  of  the 
Constitution ;  which,  however,  we  think, 
rather  serves  to  "  darken  council,"  than  to 
enlighten  the  reader,  or  extricate  the  wri- 
ter from  the  labyrinth  of  his  constitutional. 
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metaphysics.  "  It  is  true,  our  federal  sena- 
tors have   their   appointments   from   the 
State  legislatures.     But  they  are  not  the 
servants  of  thos.e  legislatures,   any  more 
than  members  of  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress are  servants  of  the  particular  local 
districts  that   elect   them.      The  rule    of 
service  and  of  representation  is  not  settled 
by  forms  of  constituency ;  it  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  them.      Members  of 
Congress  have  as  broad  a  field  of  duty  as 
the  chief  magistrate  himself;  their  repre- 
sentative character  is  as  large  as  his.    How 
belittling  to  hold  them  up  as  tools  of  the 
particular  district  electors.     On  that  prin- 
ciple, the  federal  judges  would  be  tools  of 
the  President  and  Senate  ;  federal  senators 
tools,  not  of  the  States,  but  of  their  re- 
spective legislative  houses,  &c.  &c."     All 
this  appears  to  us,  is  a  deliberate  mistifica- 
tion  of  a  plain  subject ;  it  being  sufficient- 
ly obvious  that  the  people  of  the  States, 
have  through  the  Constitution,  delegated  to 
the  President  and  Senate,  or  rather  im- 
poses on  them  the  duty  of  appointing  the 
federal  judges;   who,  therefore,    as  your 
correspondent  very  truly  observes,  with- 
out apparently  understanding  "  the  reason 
why,"  are   not   the  tools  of  those  from 
whom   they  received  their   appointment. 
The  writer  being  a  consolidationist,  is  of 
course,  also  latUudinarian  in  his   mode  of 
construing  the  Constitution,  or  in  his  views 
as  to  the  rules  which  should  govern  its 
interpretation.      ''  A  good  deal,''    he  ob- 
serves, "depends  upon  the  rule  of  con- 
struction,   to    be  applied    to   the    special 
grants  of  power,  by  which  the  officers  of 
the  federal  economy  have  been  endowed. 
Some  will  have  it  that  they  must  be  taken 
strictly.   This,  however,  is  a  comparatively 
modern  notion,  and  of  party  origin.    *    * 
Why   are   these,    (the    actual   grants    of 
power,)  to  be  narrowed  down  to  limits  less 
than  a  fair  and  liberal  criticism  would  have 
assigned  them  ?     Is  it  because  the  people 
are  the  grantors  ?  Nay,  but  for  whose  ben- 
efit ?     Admit  the  people  have  raised  the 
trusts  of  all  federal  officers  ;  have  they  not 
done  it  for  their  own  advantao-e  exclusive- 
ly  ?     And  so  to  every  beneficial  purpose, 
they  are   grantees   also.      And    then  the 
.supposed  reason,  on  the  one  hand,  for  in- 


terpreting their  grants  with  rigor,  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  reason  of  equal  force  on 
the  other,  for  a  liberal  and  generous  con- 
struction of  them,  to  the  end  that  the  peo- 
ple's settlement  thus  made  on  themselves, 
(the  language  is  professional,  but  descrip- 
tive and  true,)  may  not  be  disappointed." 
Thus,  the  only  rule  of  legislation  that 
need  be  observed  by  the  member,  is, 
that  his  measures  should  be  professedly 
designed  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
people  ;  a  sufficiently  liberal  rule  certainly, 
and  one  that  has  the  advantage  of  ren- 
dering constitutional  provisions,  and  even 
any  legal  restraints  upon  those  in  power, 
wholly  unnecessary,  or  mere  inconvenient 
obstacles  in  their  way,  that  hamper  their 
actions,  and  prevent  them  from  benefit- 
ing the  nation  and  advancing  its  interests 
as  effectual  as  they  might  otherwise  do. 
Ulysses  had  the  comfort  of  being  assured 
by  the  Cyclops,  (who  would  thus  seem 
to  have  had  some  touch  of  kindness  about 
them ;)  that  he  should  be  the  last  he 
would  devour — intending,  no  doubt,  there- 
by, to  leave  him  the  choice  of  being  the 
first,  if  this  alternative  should  happen  to 
have  his  preference.  The  people  of  this 
country,  may  perhaps,  in  the  end,  have 
something  of  a  similar  choice  left  them, 
between  disunion  and  consolidation — 
though  we  trust  that  matters  have  not 
come  to  that  pass ;  and,  as  according  to 
an  old  adage,  the  feeling  of  despair 
should  never  be  encouraged  by  the  friends 
of  the  Republic,  we  shall  be  the  last  to 
express  any  views  calculated  to  dishearten 
the  patriot,  or  give  confidence  to  the 
enemies  of  our  freedom  and  Union.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  people 
will  reflect  with  fear  and  awe,  that  the 
stream  of  liberty,  which  bears  on  its 
bosom  the  ark  of  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness ;  if  not  carefully  confined  within 
its  proper  channel — ever  ends,  whatever 
course  it  may  deviously  take — in  the 
Dead  Sea  of  Despotism — on  whose  shore 
no  flower  blooms,  and  whose  waters 
spread  over  the  ruins  of  many  an  engulf- 
ed empire  ;  or  of  those  nations  whose 
crimes  and  follies  have  provoked  the 
wrath,  and  called  down  on  their  heads 
the  avenging  judgment  of  Heaven. 

Athenion. 
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Literature,  like  philosophy,  has  its 
wonders.  To  the  ordinary  reader  no  dis- 
tinction might  seem  more  obvious  than 
that  between  prose  and  poetry.  It  would 
savor  strongly  of  affectation  or  ignorance, 
to  affirm  that  any  particular  production 
may  belong  to  either  of  these  great 
classes ;  for  how  different  in  style  is 
Campbell's  Wyoming  or  Spencer's  Faery 
Queen  from  the  masterpieces  of  Robert- 
son, Burke,  or  Prescott.  The  well-de- 
fined peculiarities  of  genius  necessary  to 
the  production  of  each  of  these  is  discerni- 
ble alike  to  reader  and  critic.  Yet  the 
difference  lies  not  in  the  subject.  Two 
writers  may  describe  the  same  event ; 
each  may  be  profound  or  comprehensive, 
diffuse  or  concise — in  short,  possess  the 
tangible  qualities  of  authorship  in  a  nearly 
equal  degree.  But  around  the  one  de- 
scription is  thrown  a  subtle,  nondescript 
halo — a  shadow  which  may  be  felt,  but 
not  grasped — and  it  is  poetry.  The 
other,  wanting  this,  is  simply  prose.  The 
fact  that  criticism,  with  its  nicety  of  pene- 
tration, cannot  detect  this  inspiring  es- 
sence, is  no  more  proof  of  its  not  existing 
than  that  animals  have  not  a  vital  prin- 
ciple, because  organic  chemistry  has  as 
yet  failed  to  find  it. 

Still  this  easy  classification  of  prose 
apart  from  poetry  forms  but  a  general 
rule  ;  prose  is  sometimes  very  like  poetry, 
and  poetry  very  like  prose.  In  literature, 
as  in  animated  creation,  classes  lose  their 
peculiarities,  and  intermingle  in  propor- 
tion as  they  approach  each  other.  The 
extremities  of  each  class  may  be  weak 
and  insignificant ;  they  may  be  mon- 
strous ;  yet  they  form  exceptions ;  and  as 
the  sponge  or  zoophyte,  by  its  very  am- 
biguity, has  gained  no  small  attention 
from  philosophers,  so  our  literary  mon- 
sters— from  the  mere  fact  of  their  being 
monsters — are  entitled  to  no  small  atten- 
tion from  the  critic.  They  form  the  ex- 
ceptions to  our  general  rule. 


One  of  these  occurs  when  the  author 
dresses  poetical  thoughts  in  the  garb  of 
prose ;  when  sentiments,  which  sound 
through  the  soul  like  true  poetry,  pro- 
duce the  same  effects,  and  draw  forth  the 
same  response  as  does  poetry,  are  yet 
written  in  the  ordinary  narrative  style. 
Such  are  many  translations  of  oriental 
manuscripts,  some  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
Fenelon's  Telemachus,  and  Ossian.  Here 
is  suggested  the  vexed  question — more 
interesting  to  the  critical  than  to  the 
general  reader — *'  Can  that  be  poetry 
which  is  not  versified  ?"  To  escape  the 
flood  of  disputation  occasioned  by  this 
cavil,  most  modern  poets,  whatever  be 
their  talents  for  prosody,  have  thought 
proper  to  deliver  their  inspirations  in 
rhyme  ;  and  thus  every  diminutive  genius 
who  aches  to  perceive  his  name  enrolled 
in  the  book  of  fame,  even  though  on  the 
debtor  page,  discharges  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  station,  and  benefits  his  genera- 
tion by  a  small  volume  of  '*  Songs," 
''  Lines,"  ''  Thoughts,"  '*  Sketches"— 
dramatic  and  non-dramatic — and  sundry 
nameless  forms  of  poetry,  all  versified. 
Not  unfrequently  the  reader  of  such  is 
forced  to  exclaim,  "  Is  this  poetry !" 
Here,  then,  in  the  poetry  without  verse, 
and  the  verse,  which  would  avoid  such  an 
innovation,  we  have  exceptions  to  our 
general  rule. 

Others  are  generated  by  writings  of  a 
different  class.  Their  authors  have  dis- 
covered that  the  elaborate  style  of  Walter 
Scott,  Pope,  or  Milton,  is  by  no  means 
worth  the  labor  of  perfecting  it.  "  Na- 
ture," say  these,  '*is  the  great  teacher. 
Art  only  fetters  and  cripples  her.  Po- 
etry, like  the  human  mind,  is  progressive  ; 
and  he  whose  verses  do  not  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  his  age  is  unworthy  of  her 
laurels."  If  Milton  supposed  that  the 
epic  dignity  is  best  sustained  by  the  iam- 
bic line  of  ten  syllables,  this  can  be  no 
reason    why   the    lyiodern    heroic    poem 
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should  not  be  composed  of  single  spon- 
dees, alexandrines,  and  trocliaics,  alter- 
natina:  accordino;  to  the  dictates  of  nature. 
If  the  frequent  echo  of  sound  to  sense  was 
condemned  by  Shakspeare,  still  the  mo- 
dern dramatist,  (deeply  as  he  reverences 
Shakspeare,)  sees  no  reason  why  an  entire 
tragedy  should  not  be  merely  an  echo. 
If  Spenser,  by  the  force  of  original 
genius,  turned  spirits  and  hobgoblins  into 
men,  our  poets,  by  the  same  force,  may 
turn  men  into  hobgoblins.  Old  things 
have  passed  away,  all  things  become  new. 
Egregiously,  therefore,  does  that  reader 
err,  who,  in  a  volume  of  this  modern  po- 
etry, hopes  to  find  anything  similar  to  what 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
result  of  poetic  laws.  His  first  question 
must  therefore  be,  "  Is  this  poetry  ?"  his 
last,  the  same. 

The  foregoing  remarks  seem  necessary 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  work  before  us.  The  title 
"  Lays  and  Ballads"  would  appear  an  in- 
dex to  that  species  of  light  poetry,  which, 
treating  of  antique  subjects  in  an  antique 
style,  is  designed  as  a  pleasing  and  ro- 
mantic picture  of  days  gone  by.  ISTot  so 
however.  Names,  plans,  and  styles  are 
alike  peculiarly  original.  Imitating,  we 
suppose,  the  variety  of  nature,  our  author 
has  written  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and 
conglomerated  in  the  same  "  ballad"  lines 
of  every  possible  length,  sound,  strength, 
and  meaning.  Words  which  affectation 
or  prejudice  has  hitherto  confined  to  lob- 
bies and  street  corners  are  here  elevated 
to  important  uses.  Figures  on  which  Dr. 
Blair  never  lectured  sparkle  in  profusion 
on  every  page.  Lays,  whose  performance 
would  require  a  new  order  of  music,  are 
scattered  with  lavish  hand.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  mythology  or  classic  lore, 
but  the  reader's  whole  attention  may  be 
given  to  understand  the  author — no  mean 
task,  if  we  may  believe  the  hitter's  asser- 
tion, 

"  I  know  the  secret  springs 
Where  the  spirit  wells  and  sings 
Till  it  overflows  the  brain." 

So  hasty  a  glance  at  our  poet's  "  Bal- 
lads" might  result  in  ranking  them  under 
the  last-named  exception.  But  it  is  diffi- 
f  ult  to  characterize  heterogeneous  masses, 


or  to  include  in  one  succient  definition,  or 
under  one  exception,  "lays,"  **  sketches," 
"  songs,"  "  addresses,"  and  "  dramas." 
Besides  where  shall  we  begin  ?  How 
may  the  overflowing  gushings  of  nature's 
"  springs"  be  classified  by  the  critic's 
meagre  powers  ?  Who,  as  the  "  enchanted 
shuttle,"  is  "thrown"  through  the  "gold- 
en loom  of  charmed  poetry"  will  dare  to 
expatiate  on  the  quality  of— not  carpet 
but — the  "  webs  of  fancy,"  which  the 
"  weird"  weaver  manufactures  ?  Such  a 
question  might  well  deter  were  our  object 
to  exhibit  all  which  our  author  has  to 
show  ;  but,  having  no  such  blind  ambition, 
let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant ballads,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vealing their  merits,  admiring  their  beau- 
ties, and  determining,  if  possible,  upon 
their  nature. 

The  proem  seems  naturally  to  claim 
our  attention  fii'st.  Turning  to  it,  we  find 
a  small  production  of  nine  stanzas,  written 
with  marked  deference  to  the  usual  rules 
of  poetry.  As  futurity  could  easily  be 
made  to  atone  for  this  sacrifice  of  origin- 
ality, our  author  was  probably  willing  to 
fetter  his  genius  for  a  moment  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  friend  to  whom  this  proem 
is  inscribed.  Yet  even  here  are  there 
glimmerings  of  the  better  day  ;  and  these, 
in  connection  with  the  author's  disclosure 
of  being  "  weird,"  give  earnest  that  his 
genius  will  not  long  be  fettered.  On  the 
"  cool  autumnal  eves"  the  friend  is  invited 
around  the  "  magic  rings"  on  the  hearth, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  or  seeing 
(which  does  not  clearly  appear)  the  au- 
thor "  weave  athwart  the  mystic  gloom 


"  Bripht  webs  of  fancy  from  the  golden  loom 
Of  charmed  poesy.' " 

But  lest  this  fearful  feat,  of  weaving  a 
fabric  out  of  gloom  and  fancy,  might  either 
terrify  through  that  peculiar  influence  in- 
spired by  supernatural  events,  or  savor  of 
the  Signor  Blitz  character,  the  careful  poet 
cautions  both  fiiend  and  reader  in  the  most 
particular  manner.  So  interesting  is  the 
whole  process,  that  the  two  friends  do  not 
for  a  moment  hear  the  sheltered  hound 
making  "answer  in  his  dream"  to  the 
"whine"  of  the  "unkennelled  winds,"  nor 
the  "  troubled  noises"  "  going  through 
the  house,"  nor  the  cricket  "  weaving  his 
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song,"  nor  "  old  Winter  blowing  through 
his  numb  fingers." 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  for  better 
things,  our  author,  with  laudable  zeal, 
commences  the  promised  manufacturing. 
"  The  Maid  of  Linden  Lane,"  one  of  the 
first  **webs,"  begins  in  a  manner  highly 
conducive  to  ambiguity : 

"  Little  maiden,  you  may  langh 
That  yon  see  me  ivear  a  staff] 
For  your  laughter's  but  the  chaff 
From  the  melancholy  grain. ^^ 

Should  the  reader  be  anxious  to  know  who 
makes  this  address,  or  who  listens  to  it, 
experience  will  soon  teach  him  the  neces- 
sity for  patience.  In  truth,  to  foster  and 
strengthen  this  virtue  is  one  necessary 
tendency  of  these  ballads.  Some  little 
girl  laughs  at  somebody,  because  he  or 
she  wears  a  staff.  Indignant  at  this  insult 
to  old  age,  our  author  vindicates  abused 
humanity  in  a  thrilling  ballad  of  fourteen 
nine-line  stanzas.  Under  such  protection, 
the  insulted  old  man  (or  woman)  bursts 
forth  with  an  energy  which  turns  the 
word  *'for"  out  of  every  previous  use, 
and  introduces  that  fearfully  mysterious 
expression : 

— "  Your  laughter's  but  the  chaff,"  &c. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  reader  cannot 
discover  the  connection  between  for  and 
the  preceding  lines,  nor  the  import  of  the 
figure  here  used,  nor  the  precise  nature  of 
melancholi/  grain.  Still,  a  very  little  re- 
flection as  to  the  character  of  this  truly 
original  expression  will  obviate  all  such 
cavilling.  Like  the  "  Hail,"  in  Macbeth, 
it  is  all  prophecy ;  nor  will  its  meaning 
ever  be  disclosed  until  the  times  be  ful- 
filled whereof  the  prophet  spoke. 

But  of  what  use,  then,  is  it  'here  ? 
Much,  every  way ;  especially  to  excite 
attention.  This  being  accomplished,  the 
author  continues : 

"  Through  the  shadows,  long  and  cool, 
You  are  tripping  down  to  school ; 
But  your  teacher's  cloudy  rule 
Only  dulls  the  shining  pool 

With  its  loud  and  stormy  rain." 

Prophecy  has  now  ceased ;  and  with- 
out sacrificing  his  former  happy  style,  our 


author  generously  condescends  to  employ 
some  words  as  they  have  been  employed 
by  other  English  writers.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  which  the  modern 
poet  should  carefully  study.  It  comes, 
amid  this  dark  night  of  prophecy,  like  the 
flash  of  a  meteor ;  nor  can  we  forbear  ad- 
miration at  the  manner  in  which,  while 
diffusing  light,  he  still  maintains  that  de- 
gree of  obscurity  essential  to  securing  the 
reader's  attention.  The  latter  requisite 
begins  at  the  *'  teacher's  cloudy  rule." 
To  us  the  teacher's  rule,  especially  the 
one  about  coming  late,  used  to  be  perfectly 
transparent;  but  we  suppose  our  author 
here  speaks  with  a  view  to  the  compara- 
tive clearness  of  those  precepts  which  she, 
whose  laughter  was  "  like  chaff,"  was  just 
about  to  receive. 

Readino;  a  little  further  we  find  strano^e 
functions  attributed  to  this  same  cloudy 
rule ;  it 

"  Only  dulls  the  shining  pool 
With  its  loud  and  stormy  rain." 

One  might  imagine  that  by  metonyme, 
rule  was  here  put  for  ruler,  pool  for  the 
scholars  in  general  and  offenders  in  par- 
ticular, and  rain  the  motions  of  the  ruler 
caused  by  the  muscles  of  the  teacher's 
right  arm.  But  a  diligent  comparison  of 
the  context  renders  it  pretty  evident  that 
this  pool  is  the  same  with  that  which  subse- 
quently, under  the  name  of  spirit, 

"  Wells  and  sings 
Till  it  overflows  the  brain." 

Over  this  mental  fountain,  the  strictures 
of  education  hang  like  vast  clouds,  whose 
only  use  is  to  storm  and  rain.  What 
meaning  in  these  few  lines ! — illustrated 
too  by  the  example  of  one  who  had  never 
bowed  to  the  trammels  of  scholastic  lore. 
How  deeply  instructive  and  impressive  to 
that  wicked  one  who  derided  old  people 
because  they  wore  staffs  ! 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  Intel- 
lectual as  well  as  physical  light  grows 
more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day.  Men- 
tal treasures  which  her  fathers  and  tutors 
knew  not,  had  just  been  revealed  to  the 
little  maiden.  Her  supposed  learned  in- 
structor now  appeared  as  a  shallow  impos- 
ter,  fit  only  to  stir  up  the  mud  and  sedi- 
ment of  the  literary  pool.     She  perceived 
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how  black  had  been  her  conduct  in  laugh- 
ing at  the  aged  philosopher  ;  and  by  way 
of  penance  waited  patiently  to  hear  more 
of  his  or  her  inspired  revelations.  Ob- 
serve her,  book  in  hand,  scorning  the  sound 
of  the  school  bell  at  which  she  had  so 
often  trembled,  and  eager  to  catch  the 
remaining  scintillations  of  philosophy. 
Nor  has  she  long  to  wait ;  for,  in  a  sen- 
tence which  annihilates  every  argument  in 
favor  of  school  teaching,  the  author  con- 
tinues— 

"  There's  a  higher  lore  to  learn 
Than  his  knowledge  can  discern." 

Of  course,  this  revelation  puts  expectation 
to  the  rack.  Is  the  **  higher  lore"  a  sec- 
ond Novum  Organum,  destined  to  subvert 
the  Baconian  philosophy  as  that  did  the 
Aristotelean  ?  Did  it  originate  from  the 
prophet's  own  mind  ?  Was  it  revealed  by 
direct  inspiration,  or  did  the  weird  weaver 
manufacture  it  in  the  golden  loom  of 
charmed  poesy  ?  None  of  these.  Nor  is 
the  system  like  any  former  system.  As 
with  two  lines  our  poet  demolished  things 
past,  so  with  two  others  he  gives  to  the 
grateful  age  a  higher  lore. 

"  There's  a  valley  deep  and  dern* 
In  a  desolate  domain." 

The  fact  that  this  valley  exists  is  the  new 
system.  Yet,  lest  its  very  simplicity 
should  expose  it  to  the  contempt  of  unin- 
itiated ignorance,  our  author  resorts  to  an 
admirable  expedient  to  describe  it ;  he 
intimates  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  reach 
than  was  Sinbad's  famous  valley  of  dia- 
monds. 

"  But  for  this  he  has  no  chart, 
Shallow  science,  shallow  art, 
Thither  O  be  still  my  heart, 
One  too  many  did  depart 

From  the  halls  of  Linden  Lane." 

Language  whose  structure  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  style  of  Jacob  Bell- 
man. 

To  receive  her  first  lesson  the  maid  is 
invited  to 

"  Come  when  eve  is  closing  in. 
When  the  spiders  grey  begin 
Like  philosophers  to  spin 
Misty  tissues,  vain  and  thin, 

Through  the  shades  of  Linden  Lane." 

*  Dern  (Saxon)  Sad,  solitary. — Ed. 


Thus  having  put  the  maiden  "  in  a  trance," 
her  instructor  proceeds  to  "  spin  a  silken 
skein"  from  the  *' distaff  of  romance" — a 
proof  that  the  higher  lore  has  some  myste- 
rious connection  with  the  art  of  weaving. 
Similar  proofs  are  afforded  by  the  "  crick- 
et weaving  his  song/^  the  "  weird  hand 
weaving^'  webs  from  charmed  poesy's 
loom,  the  couple  "  weaving  dreams,"  &c., 
all  showing  that  the  word  weave,  though 
originally  figurative  when  used  to  describe 
mental  action,  will  in  course  of  time  be 
used  like  the  word  understanding,  literally. 
The  maiden's  first  lesson  is  followed  by 
several  others,  founded  on  the  incidents  of 
a  war,  whose  most  important  event  ap- 
pears to  be  that,  "  while  the  moon  was  in 
the  air,"  two  persons  walked  along  Linden 
Lane.  Unfortunately  they  were  parted — 
a  casualty  so  afflicting  to  the  weird  weav- 
er, that  he  forgets  his  higher  lore  until 
near  the  close  of  the  poem ;  then,  after  ex- 
horting to  leave  books  apart,  he  affection- 
ately adds, 

"  Come,  and  I  will  show  the  chart 
Which  shall  make  the  mystery  plain  !" 

Passing  over  a  few  minor  pieces,  our  at- 
tention is  arrested  by  a  peculiarly  poetic 
title,  "The  Beggar  of  Naples,"  which 
heads  some  ten  pages  of  webs,  woven  in 
the  author's  most  happy  style.  The  va- 
ried versification  of  this  production,  its 
uncommon  length,  and  especially  the  mix- 
ture of  narrative  and  dialogue,  would  baf- 
fle the  classification  of  an  old-school  critic. 
But  the  lover  of  modern  poetry  can  have 
little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  Beggar 
of  Naples  a  true  epic  poem,  of  the  most 
modern  style ;  for,  first,  it  has  a  beginning 
and  an  end ;  its  subject  is  a  great  one — 
the  fortunes  of  him  who  gives  it  a  name ; 
its  language  is  many  degrees  above  the  or- 
dinary style ;  its  versification  many  de- 
grees above  its  language.  It  becomes  us, 
therefore,  to  examine  it  with  the  gravest 
attention. 

The  reader  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is 
sometimes  perplexed  by  harsh  progress- 
ions or  heavy  melody,  difficulties  insepa- 
rable from  the  uniform  use  of  the  rhyme- 
less  iambic.  That  great  literary  problem 
of  making  the  verse  harmonize  exactly 
with  the  sense  was  too  abstruse  even  for 
Milton.  But  in  the  Beggar  of  Naples  this 
difficulty  is  happily  adjusted  ;  here,  alone, 
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the  free  impulse  of  genius  and  the  stric- 
tures of  art  are  woven  into  one  beautiful 
fabric.  By  employing  nearly  as  many 
kinds  of  verse  as  lines,  every  shade  and 
glimpse  of  meaning  is  expressed  in  the 
most  simple  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
plan  is  equally  simple  with  the  execution. 
The  "  fairest  maid  that  e'er  beguiled  an 
abbot  of  a  prayerful  breath,"  is  on  the 
road  to  a  church,  where,  for  weal  or  woe, 
better  or  worse,  she  is  to  become  bone  of 
bone,  of 

"  One  who  had  come  from  foreign  realms  afar 
To  dazzle  like  a  new-discovered  star." 

These  realms  seem  to  have  been  near  the 
gold  regions,  for  as  the  happy  couple  pass- 
ed along 

"  He  looked  not  scornfully  nor  proud," 

(an  impressive  lesson  to  many  of  our  Mex- 
ican heroes,) 

"  But  to  the  beggars  thronging  every  side, 
Scattered  the  golden  coin  in  plenteous  rain .'" 

Having  introduced  his  subject  by  this 
rapid  sketch  of  the  main  characters,  our 
author  enters  upon  the  principal  action  by 
making  his  hero  propose  to  his  lady-love 
the  story  of  a  beggar,  who  "perchance  had 
often  begged  of  her."  Here  the  main  in- 
terest of  the  reader  is  drawn  out ;  the  epic 
narrative  commences.  The  bridegroom's 
first  words  are  an  epitome  of  the  depth 
and  extensiveness  of  his  knowledge  : 

"  Never  to  the  beggar's  ear 
Fell  music  half  so  sweet  and  clear 
As  the  chime  of  gold  when  it  strikes  the  street." 

This  same  "  chime"  is  not  to  be  passed 
with  a  careless  notice  ;  its  influence  upon 
beggars  is  most  exhilerating  : 

'•  It  drives  their  hearts  to  swifter  swinging, 
And  tills  their  brains  with  gladder  ringing 
Than  ever  bells  will  swing  or  ring — 
Even  though  the  sturdy  sacristan 
Should  labor  the  very  best  he  can 
To  chime  for  the  wedding  of  a  king." 

Unfortunately,  the  author's  limits  do  not 
permit  him  to  inform  us  what  impression 
this  flourish  of  the  bridegroom's  imagina- 
tion had  upon  the  affianced  one.  Perhaps, 
with  the  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  she 


exclaimed,  **  Oh,  what  learning  is  !"  Per- 
haps astonishment  at  the  extent  of  his  ex- 
perience, rapture  at  the  music  of  his  elo- 
quence, assent  to  the  resistlessness  of  his 
logic,  apprehension  lest  he  might  not  live 
long,  and  a  half  girlish  vanity  at  her  tri- 
umph over  such  a  truly  beggarly  fellow, 
mingled  in  a  pleasing  confusion  which  per- 
mitted neither  rejoicing  nor  utterance. 
Perhaps,  (which  is  more  probable,)  the 
hero's  eagerness  to  *' dazzle"  left  his  lady 
little  time  either  to  assent  or  admire.  The 
beggar  whose  story  is  forthcoming  was 

"  One  of  Italia's  listless,  dreamy  sons, 
A  native  Neapolitan ;" 

and  is  first  presented  amid  a  "  miserable 
knot"  of  lazzaroni,  who  "  held  the  sun- 
shine in  their  asking  palms."  In  descri- 
bing the  attitude  of  this  son  of  Italy,  the 
author  and  his  bridegroom  put  forth  their 
whole  strength.  The  picture  is  strikingly 
vivid : 

"'In  the  crowd  he  stood  alone — 

m 

Alone,  with  empty  hanging  hands  ; 
And  through  his  brain  the  idle  dreams 
Glid  down  like  idle  sands.''' 

We  may  pause  here  to  notice  the  lucidness 
of  style.  Who  does  not  perceive  intui- 
tively a  resemblance  between  idle  dreams 
and  idle  sands  ?  And  still  further,  these 
idle  dreams  are  engaged  in  sliding  down 
through  the  brain — no  doubt  between  the 
lesser  brain  and  the  greater.  But  we 
must  lose  as  little  as  possible  by  digres- 
sion. If  the  foregoing  challenges  the 
reader's  assent,  still  more  gladly  does  he 
subscribe  to  what  follows  : 

"  To  him  I  ween  the  same, 
All  seasons  went  and  came  ; 
Nor  did  ambition's  pomp  and  show 
Disturb  his  fancy's  tranquil  flow." 

Lest,  however,  it  might  be  supposed,  that 
like  Lot's  wife  he  continues  standinof  there 
till  now,  by  way  of  lesson  to  his  former 
friends,  a  fact  is  disclosed  for  which  the 
reader  is  doubtless  very  much  obliged. 
This  is,  that  he  knelt  one  morning  before 
the  old  cathedral  door.  With  such  beauty, 
both  moral  and  physical,  was  this  action 
accompanied,  that  the  author's  bride- 
groom bursts  at  once  into  rhapsody — 

"  Oh,  beautiful  it  was  to  see  him  there  !" 
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and  tells  us  that  with  "  such  fio^ures  "  Mu- 
riUo  made  his  living  canvass  gleam, 

"  As  canvass  touched  by  man,  may  never 
gleam  again." 

Meanwhile  the  orchestra  was  sendinsf  forth 
its  noblest  music ;  the  opening  doors,  af- 
forded glimpses  of  Titian,  Angelo,  and 
Raphael's  masterpieces  ;  and  a  few  liberal- 
minded  worshippers,  instead  of  praying, 
discussed  Ariosto,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso. 
But  the  beo-o-ar  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  To  him,  poetry,  music,  painting 
were  like  the  seasons,  all  the  same ;  and 
probably  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake, 
or  an  irruption  of  Vesuvius,  would  have 
roused  him  from  "  that  position"  but  that 

"  There  was  one  among  the  few 
Who  but  a  moment  stopped, 
And  in  the  beggar's  hand  the  silver  dropped." 

We  soon  perceive  that  this  benevolent  be- 
ing is  to  occupy  no  mean  place  in  the 
poem.  Thirteen  lines  are  employed  to  de- 
scribe such  "smiles  as  hers"  in  general, 
and  the  one  she  bestowed  upon  the  beg- 
gar in  particular.  Following  these  is  a 
gUmpse  short  but  sweet,  of  eyes  and  hps, 
which  surpass  primroses  and  spring  birds ; 
of  course  they  utterly  unnerve  our  unfor- 
tunate beggar.  From  that  hour  he  wore 
them  (the  lips,  smiles,  &c.,)  in  his  heart. 
His  whole  system  was  changed.     He  was 

"  Bereft  of  all  that  quiet  which  had  lain 
Like  a  low  mist  within  his  brain — 
The  idle  fogs  of  some  rank  weedy  isle 
Hanging  in  the  breezeless  atmosphere 
Over  a  miasmatic  mere." 

Here  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  ex- 
plain an  apparent  contradiction.  This 
"  quiet"  is  evidently  but  another  name  for 
the  "  idle  dreams"  formerly  mentioned. 
But  these  latter  were  said  to  glide  through 
the  brain,  whereas  now  the  "  quiet"  lies 
within  it.  Yet  the  difficulty  is  only  super- 
ficial ;  for  the  gliding  down  had  evidently 
taken  place,  prior  to  the  lying  within  ;  and 
the  dreams  probably  got  but  halfway 
down  the  brain,  and  then  stopped.  The 
remaining  three  lines  concerning  "  idle 
fogs"  the  reader  may  analyze  at  his  leis- 
ure. 

Everything  about  the  beggar  was  now 
in  a  storm.  But  it  was  not  like  any  other 
storm  of  the  moral,  political,  or  physical 
world.     With  equal  propriety,  therefore, 


could  it  have  been  called  any  thing  else, 
It  had  been  raised  by  "  her  smile."  Vast 
potency  was  in  that  smile.  Beside  raising 
the  storm,  it  "  sent  a  flaming  flood  through 
all  his  frame,"  "  wakened  him,"  opened 
his  eyes  to  Raphael  and  his  ears  to  the 
orchestra,  made  him  see  "  the  marvellous 
whole  of  that  mysterious  land,"  and  last, 
though  not  least,  "  made  marble  in  his 
eyes." 

This  first  insight  into  fashionable  life 
was  followed  by  three  very  natural  conse- 
quences ;  1,  contempt  of  former  friends,  a 
pack  of  mere  beggars,  kneeling 

"  With  tattered  garb  and  supplicating  air." 

2,  pride  ;  he  felt 

"  How  mean  was  his  attire,  and  that  his  feet 
were  bare." 

(a  delicate  anticlimax ;)  and  3,  discontent, 

"  He  sighed  and  bit  his  lips  and  passed  away." 

*         *         *        * 

Here  closes  the  early  beggar  life  of  our 
author's  bridegroom's  beggar-boy.  In  a 
situation  befitting  his  newly  awakened 
ability  do  we  next  behold  him.  "  Hurl- 
ing his  soul's  hot  bark  to  sea ;"  he  "  de- 
fied the  Saracen  and  death,"  gave  his  beg- 
gar name  to  fame,  and  returned  to  wed 
her  of  the  potent  smile.  Fortune  who 
ever  rewards  energetic  young  men,  had 
kept  his  regenerator  from  the  silken  cord, 
expressl)^  it  would  seem,  for  him.  How 
she  stood  in  Time's  records  we  are  not 
told.  Probably  while  the  native  Neapoli- 
tan was  chastizing  the  infidels,  she  had 
been  favored  with  a  potion  of  that  "  fabled 
river  "  mentioned  by  our  poet,  and  thereby 
obtained  a  respite  sufficient  to  bring  her 
age  on  a  par  with  his. 

The  reader  now  discovers,  that  our 
bridegroom  has  all  along  been  describing 
himself.  The  narrative  is  almost  as  mod- 
est as  that  of  JEneas  to  Queen  Dido,  and 
followed  by  a  much  happier  conclusion. 
How  the  first  of  Naples'  daughters  re- 
lished this  inkling  into  her  spouse's  early 
history  we  are  allowed  to  surmise.  Cer- 
tainly she  learned  by  it  the  value  of  her 
smile,  and  how  much  assistance  it  might 
render  to  the  cause  of  pauper  and  criminal 
reformation.  But  lest  so  happy  a  termin- 
ation should  exalt  us  above  measure,  our 
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poet  in  the  last  line  administers  an  ano- 
dyne in  shape  of  a  lesson  in  scanning. 


'•  How  proud  I  she  was  [ 
foot  Ne  j  apol  |  itan. 


to  wed  I  that  bare 


Passing  over  the  Deserted  Road,  an  apos- 
trophe of  nine  stanzas  to  a  defunct  road, 
Midnight,  and  The  Two  Doves  which 
"  prophesied  among  the  leaves,"  and  at 
whose  death  "my  brain,"  says  the  poet, 
**went  round  and  round;"  we  come  to  a 
more  lengthy  production,  The  Brickma- 
ker.  The  poetry  in  merely  the  title  natu- 
rally arrests  the  reader's  attention.  A 
note  prefixed  informs  us  that  it  was  not 
suggested  by  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell 
which  it  resembles,  but  by  "  seeing  a  brick 
kiln  in  full  operation  some  years  ago,  near 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts."  Having  thus 
cleared  the  way  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  friends  of  both  poets,  especially 
those  of  Schiller,  the  wierd  author  begins 
in  full  prophetic  blast. 

Let  the  blinded  horse  go  round 
Till  the  yellow  clay  be  ground, 
And  no  weary  arms  be  foldec? 
Till  the  mass  to  brick  be  moulded. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  object  of  this  ap- 
peal makes  it  but  one  remove  from  the  sub- 
lime, a  character  enhanced  by  the  addition- 
al syllable  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  two 
lines.  But  if  this  stanza  be  the  opening 
invocation  to  the  goddess  of  brickmaking, 
(a  supposition  far  more  tenable  than  any 
other,)  we  may  understand  whence  comes 
the  inspiration,  that  subsequently  sets  forth 
so  simple  a  process  as  the  igniting  of  pine 
wood  in  the  following  rhetorical  blaze : 

"  Choke  its  earthy  vaults  with  piles 
Of  the  resinous  yellow  pine  : 
Now  thrust  in  the  fettered  fire — 
Hearken  how  lie  stamps  with  ire, 
Treading  out  the  pitchy  wine." 

"  He"*  is  here  put,  by  a  bold  metaphor, 
for  logs  of  pine  wood;  and  the  lucky  idea 
which  generated  the  resemblance  between 
these  logs  and  human  nature,  seems  to 
have  inspired  them  with  a  furor,  seven- 
fold more  intense  than  that  of  Nebucha- 
nezzar's  furnace : 


*  An  error,  sir  Critic,  he  is  the  god  of  fire,  at 
present  in  the  service  of  she,  the  goddess  of  brick- 
making,  Mistress  Plinthea.  You  are  a  brick 
yourself  notwithstanding. — Ed. 


"  Wrought  anon  to  wilder  spells, 
Here  him  shout  his  loud  alarm — 
See  him  thrust  his  glowing  arms 
Through  the  windows  of  his  cells." 

Perhaps  some  of  our  author's  numerous 
readers,  will  be  offended  at  the  versality 
of  mind  which  includes  them  under  the 
above  metaphor.  Candor  obliges  us  to 
confess  that  here  the  poet  is  at  fault. 
Though  admiring  so  bold  a  stroke  of  fan- 
cy, though  charmed  at  its  happy  expres- 
sion, and  though  willing  to  grant  licenses 
to  a  great  genius,  which  in  ordinary  wri- 
ters would  be  abuses,  still  our  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  forbids  any  at- 
tempt to  cloak  our  mortification  at  this 
comparison  of  our  species  to  pine  logs. 
Undoubtedly  posterity  will  pay  a  noble 
tribute  to  these  ballads ;  yet  will  this  un- 
fortunate passage  ever  remain  a  warning 
to  literary  ambition,  and  a  proof  that  per- 
fection is  nowhere  to  be  attained  in  the 
walks  of  life.  Returning,  however,  to  the 
text  some  comfort  is  administered  by  the 
prospect  of  this  odious  companion  being- 
some  time  dissolved. 

"  His  chains  at  last  shall  sever, 
Slavery  lives  not  forever." 

Here  the  author  suddenly  remembers  a 
tradition  that 

"  Whatsoever  falls  away, 
Springeth  up  again,  they  say.'''' 

Another  choice  specimen  of  bathos ;  and 
indulges  in  some  reflections  upon  a  stately 
building,  destined  to  rise,  flourish,  and 
fall  on  the  ruins  of  the  brickkiln.  Suc- 
ceeding this,  is  that  same  mysterious  in- 
vocation concerning  the  blinded  horse. 
This  the  brickmaking  goddess  answers  by 
producing  a  church  whose  steeple  aspires 
(of  course)  to  the  heavens.  Like  the 
former  structure,  it  is  speedily  prostituted 
to  illegitimate  purposes.  Rustling  wealth 
imposes  on  the  poor,  and  consequently, 

"  The  presumptuous  pile  must  fall ; 
For,  behold  Xhe  fiery  finger 
Flames  along  the  fated  wall.''^ 

The  blinded  horse  goes  round  again,  and 
this  time  produces  a  goat ;  which,  hke  its 
predecessors,  respects  the  rich,  oppresses 
the  poor,  sees  the  "fiery  flaming  finger," 
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and  falls.  The  fourth  round  of  the  blind- 
ed horse  closes  the  poem — a  circumstance 
no  less  gratifying  to  the  reader  than  to  the 
poor  animal  himself. 

We  have  opportunity  to  examine  only 
one  more  ballad.  ''The  Alchemist's 
Daughter,"  a  dramatic  sketch.  Though 
last,  it  is  not  least,  either  in  size  or  origin- 
ality. So  little  are  its  style,  arrangement, 
and  object,  like  anything  dramatic  which 
ever  preceded  it,  that  it  may  as  well  be 
ranked  with  the  other  "  lays,"  as  not. 
Four  persons  are  represented — Giacomo 
the  alchemist ;  Rosalia,  his  daughter, 
married  on  the  night  previous  to  Ber- 
nardo ;  and  Lorenzo,  a  servant.  To 
these  may  be  added  *'  the  Duke,"  an  ac- 
complice of  Bernardo,  but  acting  entirely 
behind  the  scenes.  The  author  begins  as 
usual,  without  preliminary — 

"  Giacomo — Art  sure  of  tliis  ? 
Lorenzo — Ay,  signior.  very  sure  ; 
'Tis  but  a  moment  since  I  saw  the  thintr." 

D 

What  *'  the  thing "  is,  which  forms  the 
principal  hinge  of  the  whole  drama,  we 
are  no  where  clearly  informed.  But  the 
energy  of  Giacomo  amply  atones  for  the 
omission.  Hurriedly  grasping  the  light, 
he  rushes  out  to  ascertain  the  truth  and 
punish  the  guilty.  Meanwhile,  Lorenzo 
indulges  in  a  learned  soliloquy,  three  times 
as  long  as  any  other  speech  in  the  poem, 
replete  with  mysterious  hints  concerning 
the  former  night's  marriage,  and  big 
with  reports  of  suspected  crimes  which 
had  escaped  his  master's  Winder  eyes. 
The  dignity  of  the  drama  is  well  pre- 
served by  this  trusty  official,  whose  style 
differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  more 
learned  Giacomo  and  Bernardo.  Probably 
the  three  had  studied  that  "  higher  lore," 
about  which  the  maid  of  Linden  Lane  was 
so  thoroughly  enlightened.  The  wedding 
must  have  been  a  queer  ceremony  ;  for 
says  our  faithful  eye-witness — 

"  Oh,  what  a  night  !    It  must  be  all  a  dream  ; 
For  twenty  years  since  that  Fve  wore  a  beard, 
I've  served  my  melancholy  master  here, 
And  never  until  now  was  such  a  night." 

The  circumstance  of  allowing  a  pair  of 
mustaches  and  a  goatee  to  sprout  upon 
his  phiz,  seems  to  have  been  an  epoch  in 
our  friend's  autobiographical  recollections. 


What  a  night,  fellow-reader  !  Un- 
certainty as  to  the  nature  of  the  calamity, 
renders  the  idea  of  it  more  terrible.  While 
they  were  eating  and  drinking,  did  a  ser- 
vant rush  before  Giacomo — we  mean 
Lorenzo — and  exclaim — *'  The  wind  smote 
the  house,  and  I  only  am  left  to  tell  thee  ?" 
Was  the  bride,  (thinking  of  earlier  days) 
carried  to  her  room  in  a  trance  ?  Did  it 
rain  meteors  ?  Or,  lastly  was  the  groom 
drunk  ?  This  was  not  the  case.  By  the 
above  quoted  fearful  exclamation,  it  is  to  be 
understood,  that  the  events  of  that  night 
differed  slightly  from  those  of  other  nights. 
Yet  Lorenzo,  not  bewildered  either  by  the 
ceremony  or  the  weight  of  his  beard,  had 
carefully  scrutinized  each  of  the  guests 
and  was  rewarded  by  some  strange  sights. 
His  too  careless  master  had 

"  Walked  the  halls, 
As  if  in  search  of  something  which  was  lost." 

(An  expression,  by  the  way,  which  very 
much  resembles  the  algebraic  formula 

0X0=0) 
Our  servant  had  also  observed  that  Ber- 
nardo and  the  Duke  were  a  very  ugly 
kind  of  confectionary,  to  wit,  "sugared 
villains ;"  and  remembering  *'  the  thing"  by 
which  thev  had  deceived  Rosalia,  he  ex- 
claims 

"  Oh  holy  Mother,  that  to  villain  hawks 
Our  dove  should  fall  a  prey  !  poor  gentle  dear." 

This  pious,  natural,  childlike,  sympa- 
thizing expression  soon  gives  way  to  manly 
rage.     Hear  him, 

"  Now  if  I  had  their  necks  within  my  grasp 
These  fingers  should  be  adders  to  their  throats." 

an  ardor  checked  only  by  reflecting  on 
his  master's  energy  of  purpose,  which  it 
seems  was  no  way  inferior  to  his  own. 

"  He's  not  a  man  to  spend  his  wrath  in  noise, 
But  when  his  mind  is  made,  with  even  pace 
He  walks  up  to  the  deed  and  does  his  will." 

No  language  could  more  happily  express 
our  author's  habitual  perspicuity.  At  any 
important  juncture  we  are  to  suppose 
Giacomo  to  be  waiting  silently  and  pa- 
tiently until  by  some  mysterious  agency 
his  mind  is  *'  made."     Then  he  walks  up 
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to  the  deed  as  easily  as  the  old  Saxon 
Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill.  Should 
any  ask  how  he  behaves  before  the  man- 
ufacturing of  his  mind  is  finished,  we 
answer  that  some  such  process  may  take 
place  as  Descartes  attributes  to  brutes — 
the  movings  of  a  machine  whose  propeller 
is  our  faithful  and  observing  Lorenzo. 
But  as  this  is  not  revealed,  it  becomes  us 
to  refrain  from  speculation,  and  drink  in 
the  abundant  streams  of  knowledge  vouch- 
safed by  the  solihquizer.  He  speedily 
ascertains  that  Giacomo's  mind  is  "  made." 

*'  I  hear  him  coming ;  by  his  hurried  step 

There's  something  done  or  ivill  be  very  soon.^^ 
Very  rich ! — Ed. 

This  surmise  is  soon  corroborated  in  a 
manner  as  abrupt  to  Lorenzo,  as  to  the 
reader.  Giacomo  walks  up  to  the  deed, 
or  as  we  say,  "  walks  into  it," — by  call- 
ing this  faithful  informer  cheat  and  liar, 
and  ordering  him  to  leave  the  house !  Yet 
under  this  apparent  calamity  Lorenzo  is 
extremely  cool.  Either  he  had  expected 
it,  or  the  command  was  nothing  new. 
His  answer,  therefore,  is  full  of  that 
philosophy  which  removes  its  possessor 
far  above  the  mutations  of  this  sublunary 
existence. 

"  Well  if  it  must  be,  then  it  mustT 

Rich  again,  by  Jove  !)  Yet  that  this  was 
not  the  effect  of  cowardice  we  have  the 
following  to  prove. 

"  But  I  could  swear  that  what  I  said  is  truth, 
Though  all  the  devils  from  the  deepest  hell 
Should  rise  to  contradict  me." 

Luckily  for  the  pious  domestic  he  had 
found  a  paper  which  the  confectionary 
villains  had  dropped,  and  which  contained 
in  substance  the  plot  of  the  Duke  and 
Bernardo.  This  immediately  convinces 
Giacomo,  unmakes  his  mind,  causes  him 
to  walk  back  from,  or  out  of  the  deed, 
and  saves  Lorenzo.  The  injured  father 
bursts  into  a  fit  of  indignation ;  bestows 
sundry  appropriate  epithets  upon  the 
aforesaid  confectionary  ;  and  adopts  the 
fearful  resolution  of — devoting  his'  re- 
maining days  to  alchemy.  In  this  last 
desperate  resort  of  insulted  worth,  we  still 
perceive  traces  of  the  energy  which  walks 
up  to  a  deed.  Every  other  philosopher 
has  practised  alchemy,   from  a  love   of 


science,  from  avarice,  or  from  a  desire  to 
rule  the  multitude  of  its  spells.  But 
neither  avarice,  ambition  nor  science  in- 
fluenced Giacomo ;  nor  was  it  sorrow  for 
"  the  thing"  done  to  his  daughter,  nor  a 
determination  to  leave  for  ever  a  perfid- 
ious world.  Knowing  some  terrible  se- 
crets he  determined  to  practise  them  upon 
the  Duke  and  Bernardo,  and  thus  accom- 
phsh  his  revenge.  Their  potency  is  soon 
exhibited.  Bernardo  being  enticed  into 
the  laboratory  is  made  to  inhale  a  perfume 
which  not  only  separates  soul  and  body, 
but  also  gives  the  former  to  the  devil 
before  death.  During  this  very  interest- 
ing and  Christian  process,  Giacomo  soothes 
his  last  agonies  by  those  favorite  epithets 
of  "villian,"  "impatient  dog,"  &c.,  at 
the  same  time  thrusting  into  his  hand  a 
paper  whose  charitable  object  is  to  gain 
for  him,  "  speedy  entrance  at  the  infernal 
gate  !"  Our  alchemist  then  pronounces  a 
eulogy  over  the  body,  that  showed  how 
a  pious  and  noble  nature  can  stifle  resent- 
ment after  accomplishing  its  revenge. 
Evidently  Giacomo  was  no  Goth,  not  even 
a  Vandal. 

Immediately  after,  Rosalia  enters,  dress- 
ed in  white,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
small  crucifix,  over  which  the  father  per- 
forms some  strange  gesticulations.  His 
reply  to  Rosaha's  inquiry  about  her  hus- 
band, is  tenderly  sympathizing. 

Rosalia.     Where's  Bernardo  ? 

Giacomo.     Gone  to  watch  the  stars, 

To  see  old  solitary  Saturn  whirl 

Like  poor  Ixion  on  his  burning  wheel. 
%  %  *  * 

This  is  one  of  the  two  references  to 
ancient  mythology,  found  in  this  volume  of 
Lays  and  Ballads.  The  reader  may  ima- 
gine them  to  be  interpolations  by  another 
hand ;  and  indeed  circumstantial  evidences 
strongly  corroborate  this  opinion.  From 
the  known  consistency  of  our  poet,  the  ne- 
cessary offspring  of  his  originahty,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  he  would  make  use  of 
that  book  stuff,  which  in  the  **Maid  of  Lin- 
den Lane,"  is  styled  "  shallow  science, 
shallow  art,"  and  whose  misnomened  phil- 
osophers, like  gray  spiders,  are  fit  only  to 
spin  "  misty  tissues.  Besides  the  **  higher 
lore"  had  made  him  "weird."  Still  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  is 
not  a  web  of  the  enchanted  shuttle,  whence 
did  it  originate  ?     What  genius  were  suf- 
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ficient  to  represent  his  hero  walking  up  to 
the  deed  by  slyly  killing  his  antagonist ; 
then  giving  him  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  his  Satanic  majesty,  then  philoso- 
phizing over  the  body,  and  lastly,  to  con- 
nect all  this  with  Saturn  whirling,  like  Ixion, 
on  his  burning  wheel  ?  There  are  dif- 
ficulties with  either  opinion  ;  and  perhaps 
the  genius  of  poetry  has  purposely  insert- 
ed these  ambiguous  passages,  to  engender 
in  comina:  ages  discussions  which  will  de- 
velope  the  masterly  genius  of  our  author, 
in  the  same  manner  as  has,  during  the  pre- 
sent century,  been  done  with  Shakspeare. 

The  alchemists  second  experiment  en- 
hances our  admiration  of  his  art.  By 
dropping  a  simple  essence  into  two  cruci- 
bles, he  extracts  his  daughter's  spirit  from 
its  body,  transfers  her  to  ambrosial  fields, 
and  the  care  of  angel  guards — without  her 
being  aware  of  it.  Here,  while  the  mind 
is  in  full  stretch  to  know  more,  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  several  grades  to  these 
stupendous  chemical  operations  the  poet 
condesends  to  stop  short. 

And  now,  having  patiently  unfolded  our 
author's  principal  beauties  ;  having  humbly 
watched  him  as,  like  Circe  or  the  Teutonic 
Fates,  he  fabricated  mysterious  webs ; 
having  become  pupils  of  that  higher  lore ; 
that  valley  deep  and  dern,  which  includes 
within  its  single  self  the  quintessence  of 
all  knowledge  ;  it  might  be  supposed  that 
we  could  solve  the  problem  with  which  we 
started.  Is  this  poetry  ?  Alas  !  for  the 
fallibility  of  human  intellect.  After  all  our 
careful  analyzing,  we  find  ourselves  no 
nearer  a  solution  than  when  reading  the 
proem.  True,  we  have  read  about  crickets 
weaving  on  the  hearth,  and  blinded  horses 
and  idle  dreams  slidinar  down  beo-crar's 
brains,  and  doves  prophesying,  and  alchem- 
ists removing  soul  from  body.     These  are 


poetic  ideas.  But  then  the  diction — there's 
the  difficulty.  It  is  not  Spencerian,  nor 
Shaksperian,  nor  heroic,  nor  anything  else 
bearing  a  name.  It  occupies  a  place  in 
prosody  like  that  of  Don  Quixote,  among 
the  knights  of  chivalry. 

Neither  may  these  ballads  be  classed 
under  the  except  ions  formerly  noticed. 
They  are  not  poetical  prose  ;  their  rhyme 
is  not  like  other  rhyme,  nor  their  blank 
verse  like  other  blank  verse.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  that  the  learned  author,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  has  written 
to  instruct  the  multitude.  His  is  one  of 
those  exalted  geniuses,  that  never  stoop 
either  to  instruct  or  amuse  a  crowd.  As 
we  have  already  seen  his  thoughts,  lan- 
guage, and  style,  are  scarcely  intelligible  to 
the  critic  even  ;  how  then  can  they  be 
comprehended  by  the  unlearned  ? 

Since,  then,  our  author  has  not  written  in 
any  known  style,  we  are  irresistibly  driven 
to  the  conclusion,  already  intimated,  that 
he  is  inspired — that  the  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered weird,  really  is  something  more 
than  rhetorical  flourish  ;  that  in  short,  some 
spirit  mighty  for  good,  has  made  his  intel- 
lect its  organ  of  communication  with  man- 
kind. And  whom  may  dare  affirm  that 
that  spirit  is  not  the  genius  of  brickmak- 
ing,  so  furiously  apostrophized  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  blinded 
horse.  Gentle  reader,  join  with  us  in  cry- 
ing Eureka.  We  have  it — the  clue  to  that 
higher  lore,  compared  with  whose  pro- 
funditjT'  all  else  is  shallow — the  key  which 
unlocks  the  mysteries  of  brickmaking — the 
source  of  that  essence  by  which  the  sage 
alchemist  transfers  friends  and  foes  to 
another  world.  In  short,  we  may  style 
these  Lays  and  Ballads  poetico-prophetico 
effusions.     0  Musae  ! 

8. 
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THE     GREAT    PACIFIC    RAILROAD.        NEW    YORK 
CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE. 

In  the  Courier  and  Inquirer^  (New  York,) 
for  Aug.  8th,  we  find  a  very  full  and  sati.«fac- 
tory  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Whitney's  plan  for  a  grand  Pacific  Railroad. 
The  Chamber  fully  approves  the  plan,  as  given 
in  Mr.  Whitney's  pamphlet.  A  full  acc:»nnt 
of  it  has  been  given  in  our  July  number.  We 
wish  to  add  only  a  few  points  of  argument  in 
its  favor,  only  lightly  touched  upon  in  that  arti- 
cle, and  which  from  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject  will  bear  repetition. 

A  committee  had  been  appointed  "  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  any  action,  on  the  part 
of  the  Chamber,  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
railroad  of  Mr.  Whitney  to  the  Pacific,"  and 
accordingly  submitted  a  report. 

The  report  touched  first  upon  the  importance 
of  the  plan,  looking  forward  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  State  on  the  other  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  to  the  opening  of  an  extended  com- 
merce with  Asia.  It  adverted  to  the  necessity 
of  facilitating  intercourse  with  our  countrymen 
and  fellow  citizens  on  the  Pacific.  i\ssem- 
bling  various  considerations,  it  admitted  the 
pressing  necessity  of  some  such  measure,  and 
argued  that  a  work  of  the  kind  should  be  un- 
dertaken without  delay.  It  details  the  main 
points  of  the  plan,  as  we  have  already  given 
them  in  our  article  alluded  to  above,  and  as 
they  are  given  in  Mr.  W's  pamphlet. 

It  mentions  other  plans  suggested  by  other 
parties. 

It  returns  to  Mr.  W's  plan,  and  states  ob- 
jections that  have  been  offered  to  it ;  one  of 
these  objections  is,  that  the  road  will  not  per- 
haps pay  for  itself,  and  so  come  to  a  stand ; 
another  is,  that  the  'profits  ought  to  be  shared 
by  Mr.  Whitney  with  the  people.  The  two 
objections  balance  each  other  very  nicely. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  is  the  esti- 
mated time  of  completion.  Some  persons  think 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  a  longer  period 
than  twenty-five  years ;  but  it  is  not.  If  you 
say  the  road  will  be  finished  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  years,  it  sounds  very  judicious  ;  but 
if  you  say  this  road  will  demand  an  age,  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  for  its  completion,  you 
cast  a  damp  over  the  imagination.  If  Califor- 
nia becomes  a  rich  and  powerful  State,  it  can 
shorten  the  period  by  pushing  out  a  road  to 


meet  Mr.  Whitney's  ;  but  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Whitney's  road  is  not  merely  to  serve  Califor- 
nia, but  to  provide  a  means  of  emigration  to 
Oregon,  and  a  rout  for  Asiatic  commerce  with 
this  country  and  with  Europe.  For  our  own 
part,  we  do  not  believe  if  Mr.  W's  plan  is 
adopted,  that  more  than  ten  years  will  have 
elapsed  before  a  perfect  communication  is  es- 
tablished between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
Let  Mr.  Whitney  carry  out  the  road  as  fast  and 
as  far  on  as  possible  ;  should  he  fall  short  of  the 
endjit  wilh/ienbe  the  duty  of  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic States  to  come  in  to  his  aid ;  but  he  will 
need  no  aid.  Energy  and  enterprise  such  as 
actuates  our  projector,  with  the  remarkable 
judgment  and  foresight  which  he  has  already 
discovered  in  his  management  in  these  first 
and  most  difficult  stages  of  the  enterprise,  the 
securing  for  it,  and  for  himself,  an  unconnect- 
ed and  unassisted  individual,  the  confidence 
of  all  parties,  and  of  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try ;  such  auspices  need  no  prophet  to  read 
them. 

To  other  plans  submitted  by  other  projec- 
tors the  report  found  serious  objections,  and 
agreed  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  ought  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  expenses 
of  the  work. 

It  conceded  that  Mr.  Whitney  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  offered  the  "  first  matured 
plan  for  a  railroad,  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  across  the  continent."  It  also  con- 
ceded that  his  plan  and  the  location  of  his  road 
from  Lake  Michigan  is  the  correct  one ;  it 
being  imperatively  necessary  that  this  interna- 
tional communication  "  should  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  of  the  vast  inland 
seas  of  our  continent." 

It  would  also,  urges  the  report,  be  the  short- 
est route- 

The  report  then  suggests  an  amendment  to 
Mr.  Whitney's  plan,  namely,  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  land  for  the  first  five  miles  of 
the  route  "  should  be  accounted  for,"  and  that 
after  paying  the  cost  of  construction  for  the 
first  ten  miles,  and  a  liberal  compensation  to 
Mr.  Whitney,  the  remainder  should  be  set 
apart  as  a  fund  for  the  finishing  of  the  road, 
&c. ;  and  that  the  work  itself  should  then  be- 
long to  the  people,  and  be  their  "  heritage." 

To  these  emendations  of  the  plan,  Mr.  P. 
M.  Wetmore  offered  objections  of  such  weight, 
that  the  report  was  set  aside,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's plan  approved  by  the  Chamber,  to  use 
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ihe  words  of  the  "  Courier  and  Inquirer,^''  both 
"  in  its  conception  and  in  its  details," 

Mr.  Wetmore's  objections  to  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Report,  strike  us  as 
altogether  weighty  and  conclusive.  He  •'  was 
opposed  to  that  recommendation  of  the  Report 
which  contemplated  the  withholding  from  Mr. 
Whitney  the  benefits  that  would  result  from 
the  completion  of  the  road,  and  vesting  the 
property  in  the  United  States.  He  did  not 
suppose  any  man  could  be  found  who  could 
devote  his  life  and  means  to  forward  an  enter- 
prise, of  which  the  failure  would  ruin  him,  and 
the  success — if  successful — must  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  others.  Besides,  it  was  inex- 
pedient, in  his  viewjtliat  the  Government  should 
have  any  property  or  interest  in  the  matter." 

We  cannot  but  cordially  assent  to  Mr. 
Wetmore's  objections — that  the  Government 
should  undertake  a  work  which  can  better  be 
accomplished  by  individual  enterprise,  and  at 
individual  risk,  is  no  part  of  our  creed.  We 
maintain  that  the  aid  of  Government  can  be 
constitutionally  extended  to  works  of  internal 
improvement  only  when  they  are  of  a  magni- 
tude which  renders  their  completion  by  compa- 
nies, States,  or  individuals,  impossible.  Every 
improvement  that  can  be  undertaken  by  one 
man,  is  best  accomplished  by  one  man.  When 
one  man  is  unequal  to  the  task,  then  let 
several  combine ;  if  a  combination  cannot 
effect  it,  and  it  is  still  agreed  to  be  necessary 
to  the  public  welfare,  let  towns  and  cities  en- 
gage in  it ;  if  they  cannot,  then  a  State ;  if 
States  fail,  it  must  be  undertaken  by  the  na- 
tion. It  has,  however,  been  satisfactorily 
shown  by  Mr.  Whitney,  that  this  work  can 
be  accomplished  by  individual  enterprise ; 
and  we  hold  that  a  true  republican  economy 
will  therefore  entrust  it  to  him ;  and  that 
government  cannot  justly  engage  in  it  until 
experience  has  shown  that  the  individual  pro- 
jector cannot  of  himself  accomplish  it. 

By  the  plan  of  Mr.  Whitney,  the  work  will 
pay  for  itself  as  it  proceeds.  The  profits  of 
the  first  sections  of  public  land  will  of  neces- 
sity be  laid  by  by  the  contractor  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  road.  A  failure  to  do  this  involves 
the  failure  of  the  entire  scheme.  And  in  case 
of  such  failure,  the  whole  will  revert  to  the 
original  ov\?ners. 

Now,  no  person  ever  doubted  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  grant  of  land  for  public  purposes 
to  an  individual.  Land  is  granted  to  soldiers 
and  pensioners,  to  academies  and  to  colonists. 
Land  may  be  granted  in  any  case  where  the 
interests  of  the  nation  require  it. 

It  is  very  commonly  charged  upon  the 
Whigs  by  their  opponents,  and  even  incorpo- 
rated as  an  article  of  opposition  into  the  plat- 
forms of  the  other  party,  that  they  entertain 
"  vast  and  unlimited  schemes  of  internal  im- 
provement," calculated  to  ruin  the  finances, 
create  an  immense  national  debt,  and  increase 


to  an  injurious  degree  the  patronage  of  the 
Executive.  The  charge  is  false  and  injurious 
— a  mere  "device  of  the  enemy."  The 
other  party  know  very  well  that  none  but 
a  few  schemers  entertain  any  such  wild 
projects.  The  other  party  are  themselves 
perfectly  wilhng  to  appropriate  the  na- 
tional funds  to  national  objects ;  the  only 
difference  we  can  discover,  after  some  years 
of  observation,  between  the  two  parties,  is 
in  the  particular  appropriations.  The  one 
party  wished  to  apply  the  public  money,  before 
they  took  abolition  ground,  to  the  extension  of 
the  national  territory.  The  $100,000,000 
which  they  spent  in  the  war,  the  Whigs  v/ould 
perhaps  have  spent  in  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  harbors 
of  the  lakes.  The  Red  Sea  expedition  was 
sent  out  under  democratic  rule  ;  the  money  it 
cost  might  have  been  more  profitably  spent  in 
the  establishment  of  important  light-houses  ; 
but  such  remarks  are  invidious  ;  we  will  not  op- 
pose any  measure  calculated  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  Tliat^  at  least,  is  a  national  and 
a  glorious  object.  We  only  wish  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  two  parties  do  not  differ  upon 
the  ground  that  national  funds  must  be  appro- 
priated for  national  purposes,  but  that  their 
differences  arise  upon  the  particular  choice  of 
objects. 

Now  this  project  of  Mr.  Whitney's  recom- 
mends itself  equally  to  the  most  determined 
economists,  and  the  most  sanguine  adventurers. 
It  is,  like  the  project  for  securing  banks  by 
public  stocks,  a  strictly  "  no-party"  project ; 
it  costs  nothing,  and  interferes  with  nothing ; 
in  a  word,  it  eludes  discussion  by  its  mere  sim- 
plicity. 

One  of  the  grand  objections  to  enterprises  of 
internal  improvement  is  that  they  are  converted 
into  "jobs"  for  the  benefit  of  office-holders, 
commissioners,  and  contractors.  A  grand 
Pacific  railroad,  managed  by  government  com- 
mission, would  be  a  government  job  ;  hundreds 
of  persons  would  apply  for  employment  on  it, 
large  salaries  would  be  given  to  the  principal 
managers ;  at  each  change  of  dynasty  the  old 
managers  and  contractors  would  be  turned  off, 
and  a  new  swarm  come  in  ;  a  committee  of 
Congress  would  continually  sit  upon  it ;  quar- 
rels and  jealousies  would  arise  out  of  it ;  in 
brief,  it  would  be  like  the  introduction  of  a 
seton,  or  running  ulcer,  upon  the  body  of  the 
State.  It  would  cost  perhaps  $200,000,000, 
would  be  fifty  years  in  building,  and  prove  a 
curse  to  all  concerned  in  it. 

Again,  suppose  a  company  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,000,  like  a  vast  South  Sea 
scheme,  with  powers,  military  and  judicial,  for 
the  management  of  such  a  road.  It  might  be 
got  up  in  a  fit  of  national  enthusiasm,  and  would 
end  in  the  ruin  of  thousands.  Twenty  years 
would  elapse  before  it  could  pay  a  dividend. 
In  a  word,  we  see  nothing  feasible  that  has 
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He  has  the  credit  of  the  invention,  and  should 
also  have  the  honor  and  profit  of  it. 


Opinions  of  Public  Men. 

Tammany  Hall  is  making  a  strong  effort 
to  sustain  the  Baltimore  platform,  and  the  old 
organization.  It  has  adopted  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, rejects  the  anti-slavery  basis,  regret- 
ting the  extension  of  slavery,  condemning 
it  as  an  evil  and  re-adopting  the  Syracuse 
organization  of  1847. 

A  letter  of  Gov.  Seward  has  appeared  in 
the  Piiiladelphia  North  American.  In  this 
letter  he  says,  "  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  counsels  of  that  party  lead  to  domestic 
prosperity,  while  they  are  imbued  with  na- 
tional moderation  and  magnanimity.  But 
there  is  now  opening  a  field  of  political  action 
hitherto  unexplored  by  parties,  and  un- 
trodden by  statesmen.  The  inevitable  con- 
flict between  human  slavery  and  the  De- 
mocratic principles  of  Free  Government, 
ong  repressed,  has  broken  forth  at  last.  The 
■'policy  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Federal 
District,  and  of  prohibiting  it  in  the  Federal 
Territories,  has  excited  a  debate  which  per- 
4'ades  the  Union  and  disturbs  and  tends  to  dis- 
organize all  existing  parties  and  combinations. 
Intemperate  zeal  on  either  side  of  the  debate 
threatens  the  subversion  of  the  Government 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  itself."  Gov. 
Seward  considers  that  the  period  has  arrived 
when  slavery  should  no  longer  be  protected 
against  legitimate  constitutional  efforts  to  con- 
fine it  within  the  States^where  it  is  sanctioned 
by  constitutions  and  laws.  Gov.  Seward  re- 
presents that  extreme  of  the  Whig  party,  in 
the  North,  which  in  ines  towards  abolition- 
ism. He  makes  no  secret  of  his  opinions. 
He  willj  avoid  any  concessions  to  slavery  be- 
yond the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 


The  Loco-focos  of  Maine  have  had  the  au- 
dacity, in  their  late  State  address,  to  claim 
that  they  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
old  Republican  party,  which  party  was  char- 
acterized under  Thomas  Jefferson,  Monroe 
and  Madison,  and  afterwards  under  Henry 
Clay  and  his  friends,  by  its  protective  and  in- 
ternal improvement  system,  and  by  its  violent 
opposition  to  that  body  of  politicians  who 
dropped  \  the  name  of  Federalists  and  assum- 
ed .that  of  Democrat,  during  Jackson's  first 
administration.  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  the  managers  of  the  Maine  Loco-foco 
party  are  quite  ignorant  of  their  own  history. 

Gen.  Cass,  in  reply  to  Col.  Webb's  let- 
ter from  Michilimachinac,  in  which  the  gen- 
eral is  represented  as  being  a  very  estimable 
and  worthy  character,  but  as  having  two  sets 


of  political  principles,  one  set  merely  specu- 
lative, for  his  private  entertainment  and  his 
friends,  the  other,  practical,  at  the  service  of 
the  people,  has  written  a  very  long  and  tedious 
letter  to  Thomas  Ritchie  of  the  Union,  from 
which  we  gather  that  he  is  not  pleased  with 
the  moral  position  assigned  him  by  Col.  Webb, 
and  wishes  to  assume  a  different  one — he, 
however,  professes  to  have  a  great  friendship 
for  the  Col.,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
angry  with  him  for  representing  that  his 
(the  general's)  private  opinions  were  more 
Whigish  than  his  public  ones  ;  (nor,  indeed, 
did  Col.  Webb  insinuate  in  his  letter  that  he 
saw  any  immorality  in  the  existence  of  a 
double  political  conscience  in  the  distinguish- 
ed statesman,  evidently  leaving  any  such  con- 
clusionsto  be  drawn  by  his  readers) — He  (Gen. 
C)  says  that  the  Baltimore  resolutions  contain 
his  sentiments  on  the  tariff.  He  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  double  conscience  in  himself. 
He  says  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  Nichol- 
son letter,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
slavery ;  that  he  merely  says  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  slavery  would  be  established  in 
the  new  territories,  and  that  he  did  not  oppose 
the  Wilmot  proviso  from  any  desire  to  see  it 
established  there.  He  quotes  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Walker,  that  slavery 
will  not  be  established  beyond  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  He  dislikes  the  Wilmot  proviso  be- 
cause it  is  disagreeable  to  the  South — he  re- 
gards it,  in  short,  as  an  incendiary  measure. 
He  denies  that  there  is  in  the  Constitution  any 
power  granted  to  Congress  to  legislate  over 
the  territories.  He  says  that  the  exercise  of 
political  power  by  Congress,  ought  not  to  de- 
pend on  loose  constructions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  says  that  the  people  of  the  territories 
are  fully  competent  to  conduct  their  own 
affairs,  and  immediately  after  he  says  that 
one  of  our  first  duties  is  that  of  "  organizing 
a  government  for  California."  He  .says,  "  Is 
California  to  become  a  prey  to  intestine  dissen- 
tions  in  the  absence  of  all  law,  or  is  it  to  be 
driven  separate  from  us  because  we  neglect 
one  of  our  first  duties,  that  of  organizing  a 
government  for  it  ?"  It  is  perfectly  clear  to 
our  own  minds  that  General  Cass  is  really  and 
strongly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  ; 
but  it  is  his  policy  not  to  say  so  in  a  letter  to 
the  organ  of  Southern  Democracy.  He  op- 
poses the  Wilmot  proviso  because  he  thinks 
that  it  is  an  unnecessary  measure,  but  he 
trusts  to  the  people  of  the  territories  themselves, 
to  exclude  slavery  from  their  soil.  Of  all  the 
leading  politicians  of  the  North,  Gen,  Cass 
is  most  ready  to  make  concessions  to  the 
South  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  yet  the  above 
are  all  the  concessions  he  finds  it  possible  to 
make.  Southern  Democrats  and  extentionists 
will  see  more  danger  in  this  reluctance  of 
General  Cass  than  in  any  other  of  the  signs 
of  the  times. 
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been  oifered  except  this  plan  of  Mr.  Whitney's. 

Pie  endeavors  to  clear  himself  from  the 
charge  made  upon  him  by  the  Whig  papers,  of 
having  withheld  any  expression  in  favor  of 
river  and  harbor  improvements  through  opposi- 
tion to  such  specific  improvements.  He  says, 
"  1  have  never  disputed  the  right  of  Congress  to 
improve  some  of  the  great  harbors,  and  rivers, 
and  lakes  of  the  Union."  "  '  While  the  De- 
mocratic party  deny  the  power  to  devise  and 
carry  on  a  vast  system  of  operations,  whose 
pecuniary  extent  no  man  can  foresee,  and  what 
is  still  worse,  whose  corrupting  influence,  as 
well  in  the  legislature  as  out  of  it,  cannot  be 
viewed  but  with  the  most  serious  apprehension 
— the  great  majority  of  that  party  has  advocat- 
ed particular  appropriations,  justified  by  the 
circumstances  of  position  and  importance." 
He  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  merely  this,  to  take  care 
not  to  enlarge  too  much  the  circle  of  power. 
This  is  all  that  we  can  gather  of  importance 
from  the  general's  very  long,  very  obscure, 
and  very  judicious  epistle.  Moderate  Whigs 
will  hardly  quarrel  with  its  sentiments.  We 
know  of  no  Whig  who  contends  for  a  lavish  and 
unlimited  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and 
we  are  very  sure  that  the  present  administra- 
tion has  no  disposition  nor  tlie  remotest  desire 
to  plunge  the  country  into  a  "  vast  and  un- 
limited system  of  internal  improvements."  All 
that  conservative  Whigs  hope  for,  if  we  have 
any  knowledge  of  that  party,  is  to  have  a  ju- 
dicious care  of  the  national  interests,  and  to 
see  that  wherever  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
expenditure  will  largely  increase  the  wealth  of 
any  section  of  the  country,  that  such  expendi- 
ture should  be  made.  This  too,  it  seems  is 
good  "  Northern"  Democratic  doctrine.  The 
parties  cannot  be  divided  by  such  a  line  as 
has  been  drawn  by  General  Cass.  The  con- 
tinued assertion  by  the  Baltimore  convention 
school  of  politicians,  that  the  Whigs  intend  to 
rush  into  a  "  vast  and  general  expenditure  of 
money  for  public  improvements,  all  over  the 
country,  is  simply  a  foolish  absurdity. 

Mr.  Calhoun  has  replied  to  IMr.  Benton's  at- 
tack upon  him,  and  the  reply,  like  the  attack,  is 
tedious  and  minute  .To  the  ears  of  our  North- 
ern readers,  the  report  of  this  distant  cannon- 
ading sounds  very  faint  and  far,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  few  of  them  will  have  the  leisure  or 
the  patience  to  wade  through  the  periods  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  reply.  This  reply  is  published  under 
the  title  of  "  An  Address,"  &c.  and  is  equal  in 
length  to  an  article  of  twenty-four  pages  of  the 
"  American  Review."  The  address  opens 
with  a  scornful  repulse  to  Mr.  Benton  per- 
sonally, intimating,  and  indeed  plainly  declar- 
ing, that  the  South  Carolinian  regards  that 
"  oldest  senator"  as  a  person  quite  beneath 
notice.  Notwithstanding  this  effort  of  wounded 
pride,  the  entire  address  is  a  minute  and 
circumstantial  reply  to  Mr.  Benton's  charges ; 


the  scorn,  therefore,  of  the  replyer,  is  purely 
a  rhetorical  scorn. 

Mr.  Calhoun  insists  that  not  he,  but  Mr. 
Benton,  must  be  considered  as  the  true  enemy 
of  the  South — that  Mr.  Benton,  not  he,  is  the 
deserter  from  the  good  cause  ;  he  insinuates  that 
he  is  not  only  a  deserter  but  a  traitor,  though 
he  does  not  apply  that  word  to  him.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Benton's  charge,  that  the  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  claiming  the  right  of 
Southerners  to  carry  slaves  into  the  new  terri- 
tories, were  calculated  for  disunion  ;  he  insists 
that  these  resolutions  are  confined  to  asserting 
principles  merely.  He  insinuates  rhetorically 
a  commendation  of  the  plan  for  a  Southern  con- 
vention, which  will  remind  our  readers  of  the 
famous  Hartford  convention,  and  of  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  it,  by  the  South.  He  applies  the 
word  "  arrogant"  to  the  fixed  determination  of 
the  Northern  members  during  the  last  session 
not  to  accept  a  compromise  ;  which  reminds  us 
of  his  application  of  the  word  "  insolent"  to 
the  expressed  desire  of  the  people  of  Oregon 
to  be  protected  against  the  introduction  of 
slaves.  He  says  that  Mr.  Benton  had  the  "  ef- 
frontery," to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name,  to 
charge  him  with  the  base  purpose  of  destroying 
the  Union.  We  are  led  here  to  ask  which  of 
the  two  parties,  the  nullifiers  of  South  Caroli- 
na, or  the  Northern  opposition  to  slavery  ex- 
tension, are  most  liable  to  the  charge  of  Col. 
Benton,  especially  when  we  find  in  Southern 
Democratic  newspapers  very  plain  declarations 
to  the  effect  that  slavery  must  be  first  maintain- 
ed, and  the  Union  itself,  treated  as  a  seconda  j 
interest;  and  in  this  very  address  of  Mr.  Cai- 
houn's  an  oblique  apology  given,  more  forcible 
than  a  direct  one,  for  the  plan  of  a  Southern 
convention  of  States. 

He  repels  Mr.  Benton's  rhetorical  assertion 
that  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  is  the  "author"  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso  with  a  great  deal  of  indignatior. 
Mr.  Benton  called  it  the  "  Calhoun  proviso," 
meaning  by  this  that  the  proviso  men  were 
driven  into  that  measure  by  the  violent  policy 
of  the  South.  It  is  really  surprising  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  should  have  taken  up  so  weak  a  lino 
of  defense  as  to  deny  as  literal  what  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's readers  would  of  course  understand  as 
rhetorical.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Wilmot 
proviso  did  not  emanate  from  Mr.  Calhoun  ;  and 
that  the  Missouri  compromise  which  Mr.  Ben- 
ton also  charges  upon  that  gentleman  by  a 
similar  rhetorical  figure  was  carried  through  by 
Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Calhoun's  agency  in  the 
matter  extended  only  to  the  making  a  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  those  measures. 

The  address  asserts  that  the  South  gave  in 
to  the  compromise,  but  never  yielded  its  opin- 
ion as  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  terri- 
tories. Our  readers  will  perhaps  consider  that 
an  agreement  in  Congress  by  which  slavery 
was  excluded  from  a  portion  of  the  public  ter- 
ritories, call  that  agreement  by  what  name  you 
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will,  was  a  full  and  complete  assertion  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  by  simi- 
lar agreements  from  all  other  portions  of  the 
same. 

It  should  be  born  steadily  in  mind,  that  the 
mere  admission  of  the  question  into  Congress, 
whether  slavery  should  be  excluded  from  this 
or  that  portion  of  the  public  territory,  establish- 
es forever  the  power  of  Congress  to  admit  or 
exclude  as  it  chooses  by  the  voice  of  a  mere 
majority. 

Mr.  Calhoun  goes  on  to  consider  the  Oregon 
bill.  He  admits  that  the  South  made  an  effort  to 
compromise  that  question  a  second  time,  by  ex- 
tending the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  never  once  perceiving  that 
as  that  line  would  have  been  extended,  and  for- 
ever fixed  by  the  power  of  Congress,  so  by  that 
same  power  slavery  would  have  been  legalized 
south  of  the  line,  and  forever  made  illegal  north 
of  the  line ;  that  the  compromise  would  have 
had  the  force  of  law,  and  that  this  exertion  of 
power  would  have  been  a  greater  and  a  more 
imperial  stretch  of  authority  to  all  appearances, 
than  the  exclusion  by  the  same  power  from  the 
narrower  limits  of  Oregon. 

Keeping  up  his  hot  indignation  against  Mr. 
Benton,  for  having  charged  him  with  the 
authorship  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  denying 
what  Mr.  Benton  justly  contends  for,  that  the 
proviso  and  the  compromise  are  the  same  in 
principle,  that  is,  that  both  equally  require  the 
full  power  of  Congress,  the  address  goes  on  to 
establish  the  consistency  of  the  author's  polit- 
ical course  from  the  beginning,  in  regard  to 
this  question  of  the  power  of  Congress,  the  ad- 
dress running  parallel  throughout  with  Mr. 
Benton's,  in  refutation  of  his  charges. 

The  author  of  the  address  makes  here  at 
the  very  outset,  a  most  unfortunate  admission, 
viz., — that  he  "does  not  deem  it  a  matter  of 
any  importance  in  this  connection,  whether  his 
opinion  has  or  has  not  undergone  a  change  in 
the  long  period  of  thirty  years,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Missouri  compromise  ;"  and  yet,  he 
begins  the  next  paragraph  with  an  attempt  to 
invahdate  the  principal  evidences  of  such  a 
change.  In  the  course  of  the  argument  by 
which  lie  attempts  to  throw  uncertainty  over 
his  opinions,  in  1820,  he  has  the  expressions, 
"  what  member  of  any  cabinet  would  be  so 
base  and  cowardly,  as  to  conceal  his  opinions 
on  a  constitutional    question  ?" 

Col.  Benton  has  introduced  in  his  attack 
upon  Mr.  Calhoun  a  copy  of  what  purports 
to  be  the  draught  of  a  letter  found  among  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Monroe.  The  sentence  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paper  is  as  follows :  "  I 
took  the  opinion  in  writing,  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  to  the  constitutionality  of  re- 
straining territories,  which  was  explicit  in 
favor  of  it."  The  draught  of  this  letter,  read 
originally  as  follows  :  "And  the  vote  of  every 
member  was  explicit ;"  these  words  were  all 
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struck  out  except  "  explicit,"  "  and  the  words 
which  were  unanimous  and  "  were  interlined 
on   the   draught.       The   words    "  unanimous 
and  "  being  again  struck  out  from  the  inter- 
lineation in  the  draught  made  in  Mr.  Monroe's 
hand-writing,  seem  to  our  own  minds  a  very 
clear  evidence  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  writer  of   the   draught,  to  avoid   saying, 
that  the  cabinet  were  unanimous  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  regulation  prohibiting  slavery 
in  the   territories.     This  letter  was  intended 
for  Gen.  Jackson,  in   1820,  and  was  to  have 
been  applied  to  Missouri.     The  diary  of  Mr. 
Adams  furnishes  an  opposing  evidence,  which 
records,  that  a  meeting  of  the   cabinet   was 
held  on  the  third  of  March,  and   that  the  cabi- 
net were  unanimous  upon  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality.     Mr.  Calhoun  contends  that   a 
diary  is  no  evidence,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  him  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  much 
consequence   whether  Mr.  Monroe's   cabinet 
were  unanimous  or  not  on  the  constitutionality. 
There  was  a  very  equal  division  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  compromise  at  that   time  in   the 
senate,  and  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  some 
one  or  two  members  of  the  cabinet  were  in 
doubt  about  it.     Mr.   Calhoun  states    it  as  a 
fact,  that  these  written  opinions  are  not  to  be 
found  on  file  in  the  records  of  the  administra- 
tion.     Mr.  Benton  insinuates,  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn is  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  who   has    since    been   Secretary  of 
State,  meaning  of  course  to  convey  a  suspicon 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  his  office  to  suppress  the  evidence 
of  this  change  in   opinion.     In  regard  to  this 
insinuation,  Mr.  Calhoun  remarks,  that,  "  with 
a  silent  contempt  due  to  its  baseness  and  the 
source  from  which  it  came,  that  he  passed  it 
over."     These   written   opinions   were   never 
made  use  of,  nor  was  the  intended  letter  con- 
taining them  sent  to  Gen.  Jackson  in  Missouri. 
"  It   is   not   improbable,"  says  Mr.    Calhoun, 
"  that  the  same  change  of  circumstances  which 
caused  the  striking  out  and  interlineation,  and 
which  induced  him  not  to  finish  and  transmit 
the  letter   to   Gen.    Jackson   as  intended,  in- 
duced him  also,  finally  to  dispense  with  a  writ- 
ten opinion,  and  will  explain  why  no  such  opin- 
ion was  found  on  file." 

We  may  very  readily  suppose,  that  the  cabi- 
net were  at  first  unanimous — that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn or  some  other  member,  on  reflection 
began  to  doubt,  and  expressed  his  doubts 
to  the  President — that  the  Southern  members 
perceiving  that  very  important  con.sequences 
must  flow  out  of  the  admission,  began  to  raise 
their  doubts  to  the  dignity  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  that  Mr.  Monroe  in  consequence  suppress- 
ed the  record  as  not  giving  a  fair  representa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Benton  labors  through  several  columns 
to  prove,  upon   the  above  meagre   testimony, 
the  unanimity  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet.     The 
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consequent  authorship  in  Mr.  Calhoun  of  the  ' 
Missouri  compromise  ;  and  by  a  similar  figure, 
— the  proviso  being  founded  on  the  same 
power  which  sustains  the  compromise — the 
authorship  in  the  same  person  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso  itself. 

After  disposing  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  B.'s 
attack,  the  author  of  the  address  goes  on  to 
refute  at  large  the  general  charge  against  him, 
of  being  a  disturber  of  the  Union.  He  never- 
theless defends  his  own  principles  introduced 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  Bill.  "  I 
will  venture  to  say,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  they  (the 
arguments  against  restriction)  will  never  be 
refuted.  Few  have  undertaken  to  refute 
them,  and  those  who  have  undertaken  it  have 
signally  failed."  It  is  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  few  who  have  undertaken  to  refute  the 
hon.  gentleman's  arguments,  that  they  have 
been  once,  at  least,  completely  and  easily  re- 
futed ;  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  many.  If 
Mr.  C.  is  curious  in  the  matter,  and  wishes  to 
speak  from  ocular  proof,  he  will  find  a  full  and 
satisfactory  refutation  of  his  own  doctrine  in 
an  article  on  the  Oregon  Bill,  in  the  number 
of  this  journal,  for  August,  1848. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  to 
which  we  are  restricted  to  give  even  a  con- 
densed abstract  of  the  several  passages  of  the 
address.  Suffice  it,  then,  omitting  the  personal 
repulses — which,  though  fine  in  themselves, 
establish  Mr.  C.'s  position  as  a  dignified  gen- 
tleman, moving,  as  he  intimates,  in  a  sphere 
much  grander  than  Colonel  Benton's,  namely, 
the  sphere  of  a  philosophic  statesman,  yet 
make  nothing  for  him  as  to  the  particular 
policy  in  question — suffice  it  that  we  touch 
lightly  upon  the  remaining  points  of  the  defense. 
Mr,  C.  charges  it  upon  Colonel  Benton, 
that,  as  early  as  the  session  of  '47,  '8,  that 
gentleman  was  meditating  a  desertion  to  the 
abolitionists. 

Col.  B.  asserts  in  his  attack,  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn "  gave  away  Texas"  by  the  Florida 
Treaty,  Texas  being  a  part  of  Louisiana ; 
whereas,  in  the  debate  on  annexation  in  1844,  he 
himself  said,  that  "  Texas  never  approached  the 
Rio  Grande,  excepting  near  its  mouth  ;"  adding 
that  Mexico  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  At 
the  same  time,  cajolling  the  ^outh,  and  for 
aggravation,  he  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  Texas 
as  a  slave  territory  ;  but  soon  after  introduced 
a  plan  for  dividing  Texas  by  a  Hue,  running 
north  and  south,  giving  up  one  half  to  abo- 
lition. And,  again,  by  voting  for  the  bill 
which  declared  war  against  Mexico,  he  directly 
admitted  that  Texas  did  extend  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  "  If  it  did  not,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  bill  '  that  blood  had  been  shed  upon  Ameri- 
can soil'  was  a  false  assertion,  then,"  says 
Mr.  C,  "  the  war  stands  without  a  justifica- 
tion." But,  say  we,  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  all  is  this,  that  Mr.  C.  does  not 
seem  to  perceive  that  the  real  injustice  lay  in 


the  assumption  of  our  title  to  the  territory  as 
a  ground  of  war.  It  is  a  criminal  evasion,  and 
betrays  a  wicked  intention,  to  engage  in  war 
for  the  possession  of  a  debatable  land, 
under  the  assumption  of  a  complete  and  un- 
questionable ownership.  The  ownership  of 
the  territory  was  a  subject  first  of  legal  inves- 
tigation, then  of  diplomacy  and  negotiation  ; 
and  finally,  in  case  of  extreme  and  evident 
necessity,  of  war. 

Colonel  Benton  charges  Mr.  C.  with  having 
given  away  Texas  by  the  Florida  treaty ;  but 
as  the  treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  C.  one  of  six,  and 
the  youngest  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet, 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Benton  is  an  absurdity. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  however,  defends  that  treaty,  and 
gives  most  excellent  reasons  for  it. 

The  next  charge  against  Mr.  C.  is,  that  a  cer- 
tain strip  of  land,  enough  to  form  two  States,  ly- 
ing west  of  Arkansas,  was  given  up  to  the  In- 
dians as  a  permanent  abode,  and  was  lost  to  the 
slave  States,  while  Mr.  Calhoun  was  Secretary 
of  War  and  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  C.  shows,  however,  that  nothing 
was  lost,  but  a  great  deal  gained,  by  that  trans- 
action, and  that  the  conditions  of  the  Indian 
title  were  not  in  the  least  altered  by  it. 

Another  charge  of  the  same  character  is  still 
more  completely  refuted  by  Mr.  C. 

Again,  he  is  charged  by  Col.  Benton  with  sup- 
porting abolition  in  a  State  because  the  resolu- 
tions in  regard  to  Texas,  favored  by^Mr.  Calhoun, 
proposed  to  extend  the  Missouri  compromise  line 
to  the  western  boundary  of  Texas ;  in  reply  to 
which  charge,  Mr.  C.  throws  off  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  resolution.  Col,  Benton  himself 
favored  a  resolution  by  wiiich  Texas  was  to 
have  been  divided  by  a  compromise  line  run- 
ning north  and  south. 

The  last  charge  is  of  the  same  charac- 
ter with  the  others ;  the  entire  series  being 
an  attempt  by  Col,  Benton  to  prove  that 
Mr,  C's  policy  has  been  uniformly  injurious 
to  the  South  and  to  the  slave  power.  It 
refers  to  the  Ashburton  treaty.  Touching 
the  case  of  the  Creole  and  other  vessels,  Mr. 
C,  says  he  voted  for  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and 
by  a  speech  in  its  favor,  saved  it  from  rejec- 
tion. Mr.  C.  then  alludes  to  the  Oregon  con- 
troversy vvith  England ;  he  says  that  the  two 
countries  were  on  the  very  eve  of  a  rupture, 
and  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  two 
or  three  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  he  found  a  bill  on  its  passage  without 
opposition  for  the  colonization  and  occupation 
of  Oregon — that  he  opposed  the  bill  against 
the  wishes  of  the  entire  West,  which  was 
strongly  in  its  favor — that  although  he  was 
then  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  he  did  not 
neglect  or  swerve  from  his  duty  to  avoid  the 
opposition  of  the  West.  Col.  Benton  on  the 
other  hand,  went  for  the  bill ;  its  rejection 
through  Mr.  C's  opposition  saved  the  country 
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rom  a  war  with  England.  He  argues,  (re- 
urning  to  the  subject  of  the  Ashburton  treaty) 
that  although  it  did  not  contain  any  stipulation 
in  favor  of  owners  of  vessels  (which  was  an  im- 
perfection in  it,)  yet  that  much  ground  was 
gained  by  the  negotiations.  Mr.  C.  then  en- 
ters largely  upon  the  circumstances  and  merits 
of  the  treaty.  England  had  taken  the  ground 
that  vessels  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into 
her  ports  in  the  West  Indies  and  having  slaves 
on  board,  those  slaves  should  be  liberated,  be- 
cause slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the  West 
Indies ;  that  Lord  Ashburton,  during  the  nego- 
tiations, had  engaged  that  instructions  should 
be  given  to  governors  of  her  Majesty's  Colo- 
nies, that  they  should  not  officiously  interfere 
with  American  vessels,  driven  by  accident  or 
violence  into  their  ports  ;  that  the  laws  and  du- 
ties of  hospitality  should  be  executed.  Mr.  C. 
contends  that  by  this  admission  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Ashburton,  which  was  accepted  as  a 
pledge  by  our  Executive,  the  objects  of  the  ne- 
gotiations were  secured,  and  the  principles 
contended  for,  established. 

The  address  passes  to  a  general  reply — takes 
up  the  argument  against  the  power  of  Congress 
and  re-enforces  it — asserts  that  no  absolute 
power  was  ever  exercised  by  Congress  over  the 
territory  until  the  passage  of  the  Oregon  terri- 
torial bill — that  the  various  compromise  bills 
did  not  contain  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  a  ground  which  we  have  already  con- 
futed. 

The  Missouri  compromise  was  an  agree- 
ment of  the  minority  with  the  majority.  "  This 
compromise  was  carried,"  says  Mr.  Calhoun, 
"  by  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  North  against 
the  South."  The  compromise  was  therefore 
no  compromise,  it  was  on  the  contrary  the 
measure  of  a  majority,  and  has  precisely  the 
force  of  a  law,  and  is  grounded  in  the  tacit 
assumption  that  a  majority  in  Congress  can, 
either  by  compromise,  by  ordinance,  or  by 
law,  exclude  slavery  from  any  part  of  the 
public  territory  :  if  that  is  what  Colonel  Benton 
means,  by  saying  that  the  compromise  gave 
rise  to,  or  contained  the  principles  of  the  Wil- 
mot proviso,  we  think  him  unquestionably  right, 
and  we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  that 
Mr.  Calhoun,  with  as  clear  an  intellectual  in- 
sight as  he  commonly  manifests,  should  be  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what 
Colonel  Benton  says,  when  he  insists  upon 
placing  the  proviso  and  the  compromises  upon 
the  same  ground.  Mr.  Calhoun  next  denies 
that  slavery  is  local  in  its  character — he  de- 
nies that  slave  property  differs  from  any  other 
property — he  denies  that  slavery  is  a  condition 
established  by  the  law  only — he  says  that  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  was  one  of  the 
first  and  most  universal  forms  in  which  pro- 
perty existed — he  says  it  is  probably  more 
ancient  than  separate  and  distinct  property  in 
lands,  and  quite  as  easily  defended  on  abstract 


principles  :  the  reply  to  this  is  easy — the  most 
ancient  form  of  government  is  the  patriarchal 
despotism.  Property  in  lands  is  established 
by  law,  for  by  law  property  in  lands  has  some- 
times been  destroyed.  Laws  are  founded  in 
the  physical  and  moral  necessity  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  must  harmonize  with,  or  rather  they 
must  express,  the  progressive  condition  of  the 
people :  the  law-making  power  is  established 
by  the  strongest  for  the  defense  of  the  weakest 
— the  antiquity  of  an  institution  is  a  presump- 
tion in  its  favor,  but  not  a  proof  of  its  excellence. 
Slavery  is  a  very  ancient  institution,  and  yet 
there  are  nations,  and  those  the  most  enlight- 
ened, where  it  does  not  exist.  Slavery  is  a 
consequence  of  a  relationship  of  injustice  and 
violence.  Republican  equality  is  a  conse- 
quence of  a  relationship  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. II  slavery  did  "  not  originate  in  the 
acts  of  a  legislature,"  as  Mr.  Calhoun  asserts, 
it  is  nevertheless  protected  and  maintained  by 
legislation.  It  has  been  abolished  in  the 
Northern  States  by  legislation,  it  can  be  abol- 
ished in  Southern  States  by  legislation,  and  it 
will  probably  be  kept  out  of  the  new  terri- 
tories by  legislation.  Mr.  Calhoun's  doctrine 
requires  however  a  more  enlarged  examina- 
tion than  our  present  limits  will  permit.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a  second  refutation 
of  this  theory  of  the  general  government,  as  that 
has  been  already  completely  done  in  a  number 
of  this  Journal  for  August,  1848.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  address  is  chiefly  occupied  in 
pointing  out  the  motives  of  Colonel  Benton, 
political  and  personal,  and  concludes  with  a 
strong  manifestation  in  favor  of  the  Union,  with 
the  usual  prayerful  and  oblique  threat  against 
those  who  are  endangering  the  Union  by  at- 
tempting to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery. 

"  Gen's.  Houston  and  Rush"  says  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune,  quoting  the  N.  O.  Cresent,  Senators  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Texas,  addressed  a 
public  meeting  in  Marshall,  Texas,  on  the  14th 
ult.  Both  these  gentlemen  withheld  their 
names  from  Calhoun's  Southern  address,  and 
one,  Gen.  H.  voted  for  the  Oregon  bill.  They 
entered  upon  a  justification  of  their  conduct. 
Gen.  R.  spoke  first.  He  had  neveV  wavered  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  South,  even  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  slavery  is  an  evil ;  but  he  would  not 
be  Mr.  Calhoun's  follower  ;  he  objected  to  the 
tone  of  the  address,  and  to  its  assumption  of 
the  eminent  importance  of  the  crisis.  The 
men  who  signed  that  address  would  be  dis- 
honored if  they  did  not  fight,  but  no  such  time 
had  arrived.  What  was  said  in  it  about  the 
rights  of  the  South  was  too  indefinite,  and 
might  mean  disunion  and  war ;  there  were  pas- 
sages in  the  address  which  declared  that  unless 
the  North  ceased  its  course  of  aggression,  that 
the  slaves  would  assume  the  place  of  the  whites 
and  the  whites  become  degraded  like  slaves. 
He  believed  in  no  such  thing.    If  disunion  was 
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not  intended  it  should  not  be  threatened — he 
spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and 
thought  there  was  no  hope  of  reconstructing  as 
good  a  government. 

Gen.  Houston  followed.  He  spoke  vehe- 
mently. He  called  Mr.  Calhoun  a  great  mis- 
chief-maker ;  he  intimated  that  the  people  of 
Oregon  had  asked  only  for  what  was  their  heri- 
tage and  birth-right,  viz.,  the  provisions  of  the 
Missouri  compromise.  As  for  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, he  looked  to  have  the  President  arrest  it 
with  a  veto,  but  even  if  approved  by  him,  he 
would  oppose  it  by  lawful  and  constitutional 
means,  after  which  we  might  talk  of  committees 
of  vigilance  and  safety.  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
known  more  than  once  to  have  killed  off  his 
friends,  but  he  was  never  known  to  have  killed 
an  enemy.  He  reviewed  Mr.  C's.  pohtical 
course  with  great  severity.  Mr.  C's.  address 
to  the  South  was  sectional,  and  therefore  fanat- 
ical ;  he  said,  V7e  must  sustain  the  Union. 

The  Editor  of  the  "Texas  Repubhcan,"  who 
gives  these  speeches  in  full,  dissents  from  the 
opinion  of  both  speakers  ;  thinks  they  have  de- 
parted from  the  democratic  faith,  and  that  they 
do  not  truly  represent  the  South.  It  is  evident 
that  the  two  senators  will  side  with  Col.  Ben- 
ton and  his  friends  against  any  concerted 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  South. 

California. 

The  mode  of  digging  gold  in  California  is 
described  in  a  letter  to  the  "  American  W/iig-," 
of  Taunton,  Mass.  You  commence  by  digging 
a  hole  about  six  feet  square,  sinking  it  through 
water  and  clay,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  feet,  trying  occasionally 
with  your  tin  pan  to  ascertain  whether  the 
earth  contains  any  gold.  The  labor  is  fre- 
quently performed  under  a  burning  sun,  and 
often  without  any  return  for  your  labor  ;  for  it 
is  a  matter  of  chance  whether  you  hit  upon  a 
rich  deposit  or  not.  Gold  at  the  surface  is 
found  only  in  small  quantities,  the  large  yields 
are  by  deep  digging.  If  any  man  is  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  few  ounces  at  the  surface,  it 
is  heralded  by  the  storekeepers  and  others  in- 
terested in  promoting  emigration,  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  while  nothing  is  heard  of  the  thou- 
sands who  are  daily  undergoing  extreme  labor, 
sickness,  and  privation,  without  a  return  suf- 
ficient to  pay  their  expenses. 

We  observe  a  general  disposition  in  the 
newspapers  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  glowing 
representations,  in  regard  to  the  yields  of  the 
California  mines.  In  the  "  Newark  Advertiser,^'' 
is  a  letter,  dated  April,  which  says  that  when  a 
person  arrives  at  San  Francisco  the  journey  is 
not  half-performed.  One  has  to  carry  one's  own 
blanket,  tools,  and  provisions,  and  climb  over 
the  mountains  on  foot.  For  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  year,  a  very  small  portion  only  of 
the  placers  can  be  worked,  in  consequence  of 


the  excessive  cold  in  one  season  ;  the  excessive 
heat  in  another,  and  the  periodical  rise  and  over- 
flow of  the  rivers.  The  miner  digs  through 
broken  rocks  and  gravel  clearing  away  a  con- 
siderable space,  until  he  reaches  a  bed  of  yellow 
alluvial  sand,  a  few  inches  thick,  in  which  is 
the  gold  ;  a  shovel  or  handful  of  this  sand  yields 
a  few  specks  or  pieces  of  gold  ;  the  light  sand 
being  washed  away  by  hand  in  the  river.  These 
sandy  deposits  do  not  underlie  the  surface 
uniformly,  but  are  collected  in  hollows  and  on 
slopes.  There  are  no  certain  indications  of  the 
existence  of  these  beds,  and  you  may  dig  in 
many  places  successively  without  finding 
them.  Many  of  the  miners  have  made  large 
sums  by  good  luck,  while  hundreds  have  not 
made  their  expenses.  The  correspondent  says, 
"Moving  the  rocks  of  all  sizes,  mixed  with 
broken  trees  and  gravel  to  find  the  gold,  and 
afterward  washing  it  out,  is  the  heaviest  work 
a  man  can  do.  I  learn  from  the  miners  that 
not  one  in  one  hundred  would  have  come  if 
they  had  seen  as  much  as  I  have,  and  three  out 
of  four  that  have  come  would  not  work  at 
them  if  the  mines  had  been  near  their  homes." 
This  party  made  together  only  ^8  the  day, 
apiece,  which  does  not  pay  their  expenses, 
besides  which  there  is  outfit  and  voyage  home, 
and  the  necessary  interruption  by  heat,  cold, 
and  rise  of  rivers. 

The  Steamer  Panama  brings  home  six  dis- 
appointed gold-seekers,  and  a  gambler,  who 
shows  $30,000  in  gold  dust,  the  result  of  three 
months  play  in  San  Francisco. 

A  translation  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald,  from  the 
Gaudalajara  newspaper,  gives  a  very  minute 
description  of  the  placers.  "  Nobody  can  form 
an  idea,"  says  the  writer,  "  of  the  immense 
trouble  and  labor  it  requires  to  dig  the  gold. 
At  an  average,  not  more  than  two  out  of  a 
hundred  find  anything,  and  even  if  found,"  it  is 
got  with  vast  trouble,  working  with  crowbars 
in  a  hard  soil,  often  "  in  water  up  to  the  knees, 
shivering  with  cold,  just  as  in  any  other  mine." 
Nor  can  I  describe  the  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions of  those  who  go  to  the  placers."  The 
enormous  cost  of  transporting  luggage,  the 
labor  of  ascending  and  descending  mountains, 
the  dreadful  anxieties,  fevers,  danger  of  life, 
and  uncertainty  in  the  end,  make  it  the  most 
undesirable  of  all  possible  adventures. 
"  There  are  now  at  the  mines  some 

3000  Mexicans  ; 

4000  Peru,   Chili,  San  Luis,  and  Central 
America ; 

2000  Spaniards,  English,  French,  &c.  &c. ; 

1000  Californians ; 

3000  Americans ! 
in  all  about  13,000;  of  whom  8000  work  the 
mines,  averaging  perhaps  four  days'  labor  in 
the  week — each  man  his  own  cook,  washer, 
&c. ;  2000  are  in  business  ;  1000  in  mechani- 
cal labor;  2000  gamblers  and  drunkards." 
The  writer  of  this  article  declares  that  the 
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missionaries,  who  controlled  the  country  before 
the  Americans  conquered  it,  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  placers.  He  thinks  that  the 
colonization  of  the  country  and  the  introduction 
of  American  commerce  will  be  a  benefit  to 
Central  America  and  Chili ;  but  that  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  a  port  of  deposit,  will  lessen  the  im- 
portance of  Valparaiso. 

The  political  spirit  of  the  American  popula- 
tion in  California  is  just  what  we  should  expect 
and  desire.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  San 
Francisco  have  issued  a  manifesto,  (see  Herald, 
July  30th,)  setting  forth  the  circumstances  of 
their  origin,  the  perilous  condition  they  are  in, 
from  the  want  of  a  popular  government  emanat- 
ing from,  and  therefore  respected  by,  the  people  ; 
and  condemning,  in  no  measured  terms,  the 
neglect  of  Congress  to  provide  a  government 
for  them,  (a  neglect  proceeding,  as  every  one 
knows,  from  the  too  equal  division  of  parties 
upon  the  slavery  question.)  The  manifesto 
claims  for  the  people  of  California  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizens,  and  complains  some- 
what naively  of  their  being  taxed  when  they 
are  not  represented ;  the  authors  of  the  mani- 
festo quite  forgetting  that  the  entire  region  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,000,  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  vast  expenses  have 
been  incurred,  and  are  constantly  incurred  by 
the  Union,  for  the  protection  of  the  new- 
fledged  liberties  of  California. 

The  manifesto  contains  the  usual  declaration 
of  human  rights,  but  says  nothing  at  all  of  the 
equally  valid  and  natural  rights  of  govern- 
ments. 

"  The  people  of  California,  then,  have  cer- 
tain '  inalienable  rights,'  and,  to  'secure  these,' 
they  have,  in  common  with  all  men,  the  right 
to  '  institute  government.'  If  the  rights  them- 
selves be  inalienable,  the  means  to  secure  them 
must  be  equally  so.  We  therefore  assume  it 
as  a  self-evident  truth,  that  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia have  the  inherent  right,  in  the  absence 
of  any  territorial  organization  by  Congress,  to 
institute  government  for  their  protection,  and 
that  such  government  must  'derive  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.' 
The  right  to  govern  the  people  of  California 
must  reside  somewhere,  and  it  must,  and  of 
right  ought,  to  be  exercised  by  some  power. 
If  it  reside  at  large  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  then  they  have  not  exercised  it,  for  they 
have  not  spoken  through  the  legally  constituted 
tribunals  of  the  country,  the  only  legitimate 
mode  in  which  their  will  could  be  expressed. 
They  have,  therefore,  abdicated  the  right  of 
government  here  for  the  time  being,  and,  by 
their  neglect,  the  people  of  this  country  cannot 
be  deprived  of  their  inalienable  rights;  and  the 
right  to  institute  government  must  devolve  upon 
the  people  here,  until  the  mother  country  shall 
choose  to  act.  The  powers  of  government  can- 
not lie  dormant,  to  the  ruin  of  a  people,  without 


their  consent.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  give  us  laws ; 
and,  when  that  duty  is  not  performed,  one  of 
the  clearest  rights  we  have  left  is  to  govern 
ourselves." 

This  very  ridiculous  paragraph  is  followed 
by  a  good,  sensible  proposal  for  a  convention, 
(to  organize  a  government,)  to  be  assembled 
forthwith.  The  moment  they  have  a  constitu- 
tion digested,  they  are  to  ask  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

In  the  Tribune,  July  31st,  we  find  a  proclama- 
tion of  Governor  Riley,  who  seems  to  have 
made  himself  very  unpopular  in  California, 
directing  the  observance  of  the  existing  (Mexi- 
can) laws,  and  also  providing  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  army.  The  authority  of  this 
gentleman  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  jealousy 
among  the  leading  political  heads. 

He  attempted  to  speak  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  organization,  and  could  not 
get  a  hearing.  At  the  same  meeting  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Butler  King,  who  went  to  California, 
it  is  understood,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  and 
guiding  this  movement,  made  an  eloquent  and 
effective  speech  in  explanation  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  had  impeded  Congress  in  the  attempt 
to  form  a  territorial  government ;  and  also  urg- 
ing the  free  and  independent  action  of  the 
citizens  of  California  to  procure  their  speedy 
organization  as  a  State,  and  their  immediate 
admission  into  the  Union.  Other  speeches, 
very  spirited  and  able,  were  made  by  other 
gentlemen  present.  The  meeting  was  enthusi- 
astic, but  disgraced  in  some  measure  by  per- 
sonalities and  unjust  reflections  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  are  being  made  by  well-wishers  to 
the  Union  for  the  immediate  introduction  of 
New  Mexico  and  California  as  States.  If  this 
can  be  eflfected  without  delay,  the  responsibility 
of  introducing  or  rejecting  slavery  will  be 
thrown,  where  it  belongs,  upon  the  States 
themselves.  By  this  movement  the  ground 
will  be  knocked  away  from  under  the  feet  of 
the  new  coalition,  and  that  party  will  be  forced 
to  declare  themselves  openly  abolitionists.  It 
is  rumored  that  dispatches  have  already  been 
received  at  Washington  containing  positive 
assurance  that  California  and  New  Mexico 
will  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union  early 
next  winter.  m\  consummation  dievoutly  to  be 
wished.  It  is  certain  that  they  will  be  sup- 
ported with  all  the  legitimate  influence  of  the 
present  Administration,  and  we  believe  that 
the  event  will  be  hailed  by  the  Whigs  gene- 
rally as  a  good  omen  for  the  future.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  proviso  contro- 
versy will  be  quashed  by  this  measure.  It  has 
already  ceased  to  have  any  value  as  a  political 
manoeuvre.  Civihzation  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  California.  Schools  are  opened,  new 
towns  are  laid  out  and  commenced ;  public 
meetings  are  lield,  men  of  ability  are  elected 
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to  officiate ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  influence  controls 
every  thing. 

We  long  ago  predicted  the  disappointment 
that  is  beginning  to  be  felt  by  our  jfinanciers  at 
the  smallness  of  the  return  of  precious  metals 
from  the  mines. 

To  support  the  army  of  emigrants  in  Cali- 
fornia, an  annual  outlay  will  be  needed  of  at 
least  $50,000,000  of  the  floating  property  of 
the  nation,  while  the  total  annual  yield  of  the 
mines,  at  the  best  estimates  that  we  haVe  seen, 
will  not  exceed  $25,000,000.  The  amount  of 
gold  taken  from  the  mines  ought  to  be  four 
times  the  above  amount,  or  $100,000,000,  to 
realize  the  expectations  of  those  who  predict 
that  California  will  become  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  State,  and  that  she  will  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  Union. 

"  Money  has  for  some  time  been  easier  than 
has  been  known  for  years,  and  we  must  look 
for  a  change.  One  of  the  greatest  anticipated 
sources  of  supply  has  been  reduced,  and  most 
of  the  hopes  and  calculations  based  upon  the 
great  accession  to  our  gold  and  silver  cur- 
rency, from  the  mines  of  California,  have  been 
in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried.  It 
has  been  very  often  remarked  in  financial  cir- 
cles, within  the  past  three  or  four  months,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  the  money  market 
again  being  tight,  as  the  supply  of  gold  from 
California  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  any 
demand  for  commercial  purposes.  To  what 
extent  these  anticipations  will  be  realized  re- 
mains to  be  seen ;  certainly  not  to  the  extent 
which  has  been  predicted.  California  will, 
from  this  time  forward,  be  an  important  part 
of  the  Union,  and  the  Eastern  States  will  find 
markets  for  large  quantities  of  their  manufac- 
tures and  products ;  but  that  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  gold  will  be  extracted  from 
the  gold  mines  in  California  per  annum,  we 
have  great  doubts.  In  all  the  calculations  we 
have  made  relative  to  the  productiveness  of 
these  mines,  we  have  taken,  as  data,  the  re- 
ported result  of  the  diggings  for  1848.  Upon 
that  basis,  and  in  view  of  the  enormous  emi- 
gration, we  have  made  large  estimates.  The 
mines  have  been  represented  as  inexhaustible. 
As  yet,  nothing  is  known  to  the  contrary.  It 
has  also  been  represented  that  the  gold  was 
easily  obtained,  in  large  lumps  and  lots,  with- 
out much  labor.  This,  we  now  know,  is  not 
only  untrue,  but  that  the  most  robust  and 
hardy  men  have  sacrificed  their  lives,  in  their 
efforts  to  contend  against  the  climate  and  the 
exposure  necessary  to  gather  the  glittering 
^ust.  A  man  must  be  made  of  malleable  iron 
to  stand  the  vicissitudes  necessary  to  ensure 
a  successful  result.  The  four  seasons  of  the 
year  appear  to  be  equally  unfavorable  for 
digging :  the  winter,  on  account  of  the  deep 
snows ;  the  spring,  on  account  of  the  great 
freshets  ;  the  summer,  on  account  of  its  great 
heat  during   the   day,   and   cold    during    the 


night;  and  the  fall,  on  account  of  its  fever  and 
ague.  According  to  this  there  are  obstacles 
to  contend  against  sufficient  to  dishearten  the 
most  determined.  There  is,  without  doubt,  all 
the  gold  in  the  mines  of  California  that  has 
been  represented  by  the  most  sanguine  and 
enthusiastic  adventurers  ;  but  we  have  lately 
arrived  at  facts  relative  to  obtaining  it,  which 
have  heretofore  been  studiously  reserved.  In 
the  face,  however,  of  all  the  known  and  un- 
known difficulties,  which  will  have  to  be  en- 
countered in  acquiring  this  precious  metal, 
there  are  thousands  who  will,  at  every  hazard, 
and  at  all  risks,  devote  themselves  to  digging. 
It  is  too  great  a  prize  to  be  given  up ;  and, 
although  we  shall  doubtless  see  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  life,  a  large  amount  of  gold  will  be 
extracted  from  the  soil.  That  tlie  product 
will,  under  the  circumstances,  be  large  enough 
to  have  the  effect  anticipated  upon  the  money 
markets  of  the  world,  we  much  doubt ;  neither 
will  immense  fortunes  be  made  out  of  the 
California  trade  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  ap- 
prehend that  much  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culty will  be  experienced  by  those  who  have 
become  deeply  involved  in  the  movement." — 
{Herald  Aug.  2nd.)  To  these  considerations 
it  must  be  added,  that  the  country  is  not 
enriched  by  a  mere  increase  of  the  amount  of 
its  circulating  medium.  It  must  be  by  its 
effects  on  commerce  and  production  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  by  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  gold,  that  it  will  enrich  us  as  a 
nation. 

The  following  important  cammunication  we 
quote  from  the  Republic  of  Aug.  4th. : 

A  correspondent  of  that  journal  writes  from 
San  Francisco,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  trade 
and  speculation  in  that  place.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  popular  delusions  in  regard  that 
wretched  harbor,  and  the  trade  to  be  maintain- 
ed there  were  dispelled.  It  is  immoral  and 
mischievous  to  endeavor  any  longer  to  sus- 
tain it. 

"  This  can  never  be  the  great  seaport  town  of 
these  waters.  There  is  a  constant  blusterinor 
wind  blowing  here.  In  one  part  of  the  day  we 
have  high  winds  and  dust,  in  the  other  cold 
gusts  and  fogs.  It  is  the  most  disagreeable, 
inhospitable  cUmate  I  have  ever  encountered  in 
such  latitudes.  The  thermometer  to-day  has 
been  below  60°.  Singular  to  say,  the  climate 
in  the  interior,  within  30  miles  of  this  place,  is 
represented  as  being  mild  and  equable. 

"  Benicia,  on  the  straits  of  Carquinas,  be- 
tween the  bays  of  San  Pablo  and  Soisson,  is 
destined  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  commercial 
city^of  this  country.  Ships  of  the  largest  class 
can  be  moored  close  in  shore.  It  is  protected 
from  all  winds  ;  is  open  to  a  good  fertile  back 
country,  and  the  site  itself  well  suited  for  a 
city.  This  place  has  no  such  advantages  ; 
but,  having  been  made  the  port  of  entry  for 
these  waters,  and  having  been  connected  in 
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the  beginning  with  the  gold  discoveries,  it  has 
acquired  such  a  reputation  and  currency 
abroad  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  its  in- 
convenience as  a  city  can  be  as  generally 
known. 

"  There  will  be  an  effort  this  winter  to  have 
Benicia  made  a  port  of  entry,  and  I  hope  it  will 
succeed." 

The  reader  will  find  on  examination  of  the 
surveys  of  the  harbor  of  Sans  Francisco,  made 
by  Lieut.  Wilkes,  which  we  have  given  in  our 
July  number,  (p.  75.,)  that  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation in  regard  to  it  has  been  for  a  long  time 
before  the  public  ;  but  has  been  carefully  kept 
out  of  sight  by  editors  and  other  persons  inter- 
ested in  keeping  up  Cahfornia  excitement. 

"  This  state  of  things  cannot  last  long.  I  see 
nothing  to  warrant  it.  The  business  of  the 
towns,  if  it  were  a  hundred  times  greater  than 
it  is,  the  product  of  the  mines,  if  they  got  it  by 
pecks  instead  of  ounces,  could  not  warrant 
this  inflated  state  of  the  market.  A  tremen- 
dous crash  awaits  some  of  these  people.  The 
dealers  in  dry  goods  and  salt  provisions  are 
already  beginning  to  suffer.  Ready-made 
clothing  (coarse  articles)  are  now  almost  as 
cheap  as  in  New  York ;  and  when  the  mar- 
ket is  overstocked,  as  it  must  be  by  the  large 
shipments  which  are  known  to  be  afloat  for 
this  place,  dry  goods  will  sell  cheaper  here 
than  in  New  York.  I  heard  a  man  say,  who 
has  a  cargo  of  goods  on  its  way  to  him  at  this 
place,  that  if  the  crew  could  be  saved,  he 
hoped  that  the  vessel  might  founder  at  sea,  his 
insurance  money  being  a  much  larger  sum 
than  that  for  which  he  would  be  able  to  sell 
his  goods.  The  same  remarks  may  now  apply 
to  salt  and  preserved  meats. 

"  Labor  is  so  high  here,  and  the  difficulties 
of  discharging  cargoes  so  great,  (it  can  only  be 
done  on  the  flood  tide,)  that  nearly  every  ves- 
sel which  has  arrived  here,  has  sunk  her 
freight  money  in  unloading ;  and  I  even  heard 
of  one  vessel  which  sailed  out  of  this  harbor  a 
few  days  since,  $800  poorer  than  she  was  be- 
fore she  undertook  her  voyage.  On  our  arri- 
val here  we  found  some  seventy  vessels  in  the 
harbor.  In  thirty  days  the  expected  arrivals 
will  bring  the  number  to  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  A  year  ago  there  were  three 
miserable  little  schooners  lying  here." 

The  probability  is,  that  California  will  not 
become  either  a  large  or  a  wealthy  State.  It 
has  not  got  the  materials.  Oregon,  on  the 
contrary,  being  colonized  by  agriculturists, 
needs  only  to  be  made  the  terminus  of  the 
grand  Pacific  Railroad;  and  with  an  orderly 
and  industrious  population,  its  splendid  harbor 
of  Puget  Sound,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
will  become  a  port  of  entry  and  of  exit,  for  an 
immense  commerce. 

Texas. 
Accounts  from  Texas  convey  a  dreadful  image 


of  confusion.  Parties  of  hostile  savages  watch 
the  frontier,  and  commit  the  most  frightful 
ravages. 

Tihe  West  Texian,  published  at  St.  An- 
tonia,  mentions  the  arrival  at  that  place,  on 
the  291  h  June,  of  Captain  K.  Lewis,  from 
Brownsville  via  Corpus  Christi,  en  route  for 
Austin.  He  had  left  the  Salt  Lakes  some 
twenty  miles  north  of  Brownsville,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  see  Gov.  Wood,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  order  to  raise  a  company  of 
rangers,  to  be  stationed  on  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians. — Tribune. 

Captain  Lewis  states  that  as  many  as  three 
attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  Salt  Lakes 
by  different  parties  of  Indians,  and  they  have 
been  as  often  repulsed  and  prevented  from 
doing  any  injury,  except  driving  away  all  the 
horses  and  mules  belonging  to  the  country. 

The  Texian  gives  an  appalling  account  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  Indians,  upon  the  authority 
of  Captain  Lewis,  which  are  represented  to 
exceed  anything  that  has  occurred  in  Texas 
for  the  last  ten  years.  The  whole  country 
bordering  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  from  Loredo  to  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Brownsville,  is  represented  as  one  general 
scene  of  desolation — the  heart  sickens  at  the 
description. 

All  the  inhabitants  have  been  forced  to  fly 
from  their  houses  across  to  the  western  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Many  have  swum  the 
river  with  their  clothes  tied  upon  their  heads, 
while  their  wives  and  children  have  been 
dragged  into  captivity  by  the  relentless  foe. 

The  editor  writes  in  a  very  indignant  tone 
(and  justly)  in  relation  to  the  defenseless  and 
exposed  condition  of  Texas,  and  adds  : 

"  Had  Government  at  the  close  of  the  war 
ordered  a  sufficient  force  upon  our  frontier  of 
that  kind  of  troops  capable  of  keeping  the 
Indians  at  abeyance,  it  would  have  saved 
many  valuable  lives  of  our  citizens,  who  have 
been  butchered  by  the  Indians,  and  their  f^imi- 
lies  now  from  being  captives  in  the  hands  of 
the  Camanches. 

"  We  want  no  better  evidence  of  the  presen  i 
mode  of  protection  on  our  frontier  than  the 
precedent  recently  exhibited  to  the  world  by 
the  movement  of  the  troops  of  El  Paso.  Six 
companies  of  the  3rd  infantry  arrived  here  last 
November,  bound  for  El  Paso,  and  immediately 
commenced  fitting  out  for  that  expedition  at 
an  enormous  expense  to  the  Government ;  they 
occupied  nearly  eight  months  to  get  ready,  for 
it  has  been  only  a  few  days  since  they  left  for 
their  place  of  destination,  notwithstanding 
every  exertion  and  vigilance  were  used  by  the 
officers  to  get  under  way. 

"  The  greater  portion  of  the  8th  Infantry 
are  encamped  four  miles  above  this  place,  and 
should  a  thousand  Camanches,  or  a  less 
number,  make  a  descent  upon  us,  they  could 
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>^weep  the  whole  San  Antonio  and  Guadalupe 
Rivers,  and  return  to  their  mountain  homes 
before  the  commandant  of  the  post  here  could 
get  those  troops  in  readiness  to  pursue  them. 
The  present  defense  on  our  border  is  a  perfect 
burlesque  upon  military  operations.  The  offi- 
cers are  discouraged  for  the  want  of  men 
properly  mounted,  equipped,  and  provided  for 
with  supplies  and  transportation  adequate  to 
meet  any  emergency  which  occasion  may  re- 
quire. Unless  such  arrangements  are  made 
by  our  Government,  the  troops  in  their  present 
condition  on  our  frontier  are  rendered  a  perfect 
nullity." 

The  protection  of  this  frontier  will  for  years 
be  a  grand  item  of  expense  for  the  United 
States,  and  new  difficulties  will  continually 
arise  until  the  Camanches  are  treated  as  the 
Seminoles  were. 


FOREIGN. 

Mexico. 

The  most  influential  political  party  at  the 
present  time  is  that  called  Moderados,  i.  e. 
conservatives.  The  object  of  this  party,  which 
is  at  present  in  power,  notwithstanding  the 
disorganizing  attempts  of  Santa  Anna  and  his 
friends,  and  the  general  corruption  of  the 
army  through  that  influence.  The  partisans 
of  the  traitorous  general  were  lately  dismissed 
from  the  military  service — a  bold  and  useful, 
so  far  very  successful  measure. 

The  great  obstacle  which  true  patriotic 
Mexicans  have  to  contend  with,  is  the  poverty 
of  the  Government,  and  the  inability  to  collect 
taxes.  Entire  regions  of  the  republic  have 
been  desolated  by  the  Indians,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  Government  is  now  chiefly  directed  to 
the  defense  of  the  people  against  these  invad- 
ers, and  to  the  general  necessity  of  quieting 
the  provinces,  and  inspiring  confidence,  after 
the  disturbance  given  by  the  anarchy  of  mili- 
tary despotism,  or  rather  disorganization,  re- 
sulting from  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
Government. 

It  is  reported,  though  upon  very  doubtful 
authority,  that  the  Americans  are  very  popular 
I  the  lower  classes,  and  hated,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  better  classes. 

There  is  said  also  to  be  a  party  in  favor  of 
monarchy  ;  probably  a  very  small  one. 

The  party  of  Santa  Anna  continues  active 
and  efficient.  After  these  comes  the  radical, 
or  ultra-democratic  faction. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  annexation 
in  Vera  Cruz ;  many  people  there  having  a 
great  opinion  of  our  system  of  government. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  organization  in 
our  extreme  Southern  States  for  an  armed 
colonization  of  the  northern  part  of  Mexico. 
We  refrain  giving  particulars  from  the  fear  of 
drawing  undue  attention  to  a  movement  which 


may  be  of  much  less  importance  than  is  repre- 
sented. 

The  population  of  Mexico  being  nine-tenths 
uneducated,  political  movements  in  that  State 
are  of  trifling  interest,  and  seem  to  have  no 
foundation  to  rest  upon.  The  minds  of  the 
people  are  distracted  by  a  variety  of  influences, 
and  the  entire  country,  may  be  characterized  as 
a/,body  striving  to  walk  without  head  or  heart, 
the  lesser  organs  ambitious  each  to  govern, 
and,  failing  in  their  turn,  producing  a  mere 
chaos  of  factions. 

Hungary. 

There  is  at  present  very  little  hope  for  Hun- 
gary. Surrounded  by  hostile  powers,  and 
internally  composed  of  a  mixed  population,  of 
which  the  Magyar  alone,  composing  only  one 
half  of  the  eleven  millions  of  its  people,  enters 
with  enthusiasm  into  the  war — without  credit  or 
pecuniary  resources — and,  in  the  power  of  or- 
ganization, several  ages  behind  its  German 
neighbors,  this  chivalrous  and  free-spirited 
people  seem  destined  to  fall  before  the  superior 
resources  of  the  two  despotisms  of  Austria  and 
Russia.  Nothing  could  perhaps  save  the 
Magyar  race  but  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive with  England  and  Prussia ;  but  it  is 
now  too  late  for  either  of  these  powers,  were 
they  inclined  to  do  so,  to  enter  into  the  contest. 
What  we  have  to  look  for  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, is  a  division  of  Hungary  between  the 
three  great  powers  that  invest  her.  Had 
the  great  Lord  Chatham  been  prime  minister 
of  England  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Hun- 
garian war,  we  should  perhaps  have  had  Eng- 
land drawn  into  the  contest,  and  Hungary,  hke 
Prussia  might  then  have  risen  after  a  seven 
years'  contest  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  to  become  eventually  the  interposing 
power  between  Russia  and  the  smaller  States 
of  Europe. 

On  the  first  puWic  appearance  of  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  in  Hungary,  Windischgratz 
advanced  from  Vienna,  penetrated  with  an 
Austrian  army  into  the  heart  of  Hungary, 
and  took  Pesth,  the  metropolis,  with  very 
little  resistance.  This  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  winter's  campaign.  While 
the  Austrians  were  entering  from  the  west, 
the  Croats  and  military  frontier  districts  on 
the  east  and  south,  furnished  a  second  army 
under  Jellachich,  who  advanced  upon  the  cities 
of  the  lower  Danube  ;  both  of  these  armies 
were  driven  back  by  a  general  rising  of  the 
Magyars,  and  the  citadel  of  Buda,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Danube,  was  carried  by  storm,  by 
a  division  of  the  army  under  Gorgey. 

The  Austrians  fell  back  westward  to  Pres- 
burg,  within  three  days'  march  of  Vienna. 

Now  appeared  a  proclamation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  ileclaring  the  necessity,  and  assert- 
ing the   principle  of  interference.      The  old 
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Emperor  of  Austria  had  resigned  in  favor  of 
his  son,  who  now  sought  the  alliance  of  Rus- 
sia, urging  as  a  plea,  the  common  interest  of 
the  two  monarchs  in  Poland. 

Three  armies  now  moved  down  upon 
Hungary,  put  in  motion  by  the  Autocrat. 
One  from  the  northern  side  through  Moravia, 
commanded  by  Paniutin — 50,000  men;  one 
through  Gallicia,  from  the  north  east,  100,000, 
under  Paskiewitch,  to  pass  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  overrun  northern  Hungary. 
Three  other  smaller  divisions  crossed  the  same 
range  by  other  passes  on  the  right  and  left, 
west,  and  southeast,  of  the  main  army ;  while  at 
the  same  time,  Jallachich,  the  Ban  or  military 
chief  of  Croatia,  on  the^south,  acted  against  the 
southern  provinces  that  bound  his  district  on 
the  north  and  west. 

Either  from  policy,  as  some  have  faintly  sug- 
gested, or  from  inability  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  a  sufficient  force  at  more  points  than  one, 
the  Hungarian  President  Kossuth,  retreated, 
for  the  time  with  his  adherents,  to  the 
heart  of  the  great  Hungarian  plain,  Czegled. 
To  reach  the  Magyars  at  this  point  the  invad- 
ing armies  have  to  pass  over  a  vast  country 
left  almost  uninhabited,  the  cattle  driven  off, 
the  bridges  broken  down,  the  green  corn  de- 
stroyed, and  to  be  harassed  on  their  approach 
by  flying  parties  of  Magyar  horsemen,  the 
finest  cavalry  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile  several  severe  conflicts  have 
taken  place  between  the  Magyar  armies  under 
their  leaders  Bem  and  Gorgey,  and  the  invad- 
ing armies.  Neither  side  seeming  unequal  to 
the  contest. 

By  the  last  advices  from  Europe  up  to  this 
date  the  15th,  it  appears  that  the  Ban  of  Cro- 
atia has  been  defeated  by  Bem,  the  leader  of 
the  southern  Magyar  army,  and  driven  across 
the  Danube,  and  that  a  considerable  advantage 
has  been  gained  over  the  Austro-Russian  army 
by  Gorgey,  at  Waitzen. 

The  want  of  money  is  supplied  by  a  govern- 
ment paper  currency,  issued  by  Kossuth,  whose 
name  gives  it  value  with  the  people. 

Kossuth  has  made  a  successful  effort  to  en- 
list the  Jews  in  behalf  of  the  Magyars  ;  the 
Jews  having  been  themselves  levied  upon  by 
the  Russians. 

Kossuth,  it  is  said  remains  constantly  on 
board  an  armed  steamer,  on  the  Danube, 
which  transports  him  to  Pesth,  to  Comorn,  to 
Raab,  to  Buda,  where  his  presence  is  necessary. 
Great  crowds  of  the  people  await  him  at  every 
landing  place ;  processions  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  carrying  the  red  sword  and  the  red 
cross,  come  up  to  meet  him.  With  a  powerful 
and  rapid  elocution,  he  preaches  to  them  the 
holy  war,  the  war  of  independence,  and  the 
oration  is  followed  by  hymns  and  prayers.  It 
is  thus  that  he  everywhere  arouses  the  people, 
and  fills  them  with  a  desperate  enthusiasm. 
Of  the  three  leaders,  Kossuth,  Bem,  and  Gorgev, 


most  extraordinary  things  are  related,  showing 
in  them  a  character  of  enthusiasm,  and  a 
chivalrous  magnanimity,  without  parallel  since 
the  days  of  Washington.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral impression  that  these  men  aim  to  make 
Hungary  a  republic  ;  its  government  has  al- 
ways been  constitutional ;  it  will  continue  as 
before,  if  it  attains  its  liberty,  with  perhaps 
the  substitution  of  a  President  for  life,  or  a 
continually  re-elected  President,  instead  of  a 
king. 

Hungary  has  a  powerful  and  wealthy  aris- 
tocracy; the  people  are  not  democrats  and 
know  nothing  of  democracy — of  radicalism 
they  have  a  German  infusion,  but  that  is  all. 
The  Magyars  are  a  religious  and  a  liberty 
loving  people ;  but  they  are  also  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  ancient  orders  ;  and  any  attempt 
to  subvert  them  will,  of  necessity,  fail ;  the 
condition  of  the  people  will  be  ameliorated, 
liberty  of  conscience  will  be  granted  to  all ; 
Kossuth  has  promised  it  to  the  Jews.  The 
spirit  of  the  present  revolution  seems  to  be  cre- 
ated and  to  live  in  the  eloquence  of  Kossuth  ; 
he  rouses  the  people  to  a  hatred  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  ;  he  appeals  to  their  national  preju- 
dices. 

From  the  remote  distance  at  which  we  re- 
gard the  revolution  in  Hungary,  it  seems  to  be 
managed  by  a  few  men  ;  and  depending  upon  a 
few,  and  not  upon  a  mass  of  educated  intelli- 
gence, it  is  more  in  the  hands  of  accident  than 
might  be  desired  by  the  friends  of  European 
liberty. 

The  powers  of  the  invaders  and  of  the  inva- 
ded, seem  to  be  nearly  at  a  balance  ;  report 
says,  that  General  Bem,  in  Transylvania,  has 
gained  still  farther  advantages  ;  that  a  dread- 
ful battle  has  been  fought  there,  ending  in  a 
defeat  of  the  Russians,  after  which  no  quarter 
was  given ;  that  the  Russian  army  was  driven 
into  Transylvania — that  a  corps  of  15000  Rus- 
sians were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  only 
2000  Hungarians  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  great 
battle  at  Waitzen  is  spoken  of  as  extremely 
disastrous  to  the  Russians — the  Magyar  horse- 
men do  great  execution  in  the  pursuit,  wound- 
ing dangerously  great  numbers  of  the  enemy 
with  their  sabres.  The  latest  account  from  all 
parts  of  Plungary  are  extremely  favorable. 
The  Ban  Jellachich  has  been  defeated  by  a 
division  of  the  Magyars,  &lc. 

Our  hmited  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  numerous  battles  that 
have  been  lately  fought  in  Hungary,  almost  all 
ending  favorably  for  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  and 
yet  if  Russia  pursues  her  ancient  policy,  and 
continues  to  pour  army  after  army  into  Hun- 
gary, we  are  persuaded  that  nothing  can  save 
that  country,  except  an  armed  intervention  of 
the  neighboring  powers.  Oh  for  one  years' 
administration  of  a  Mirabeau  or  a  Lord  Chat- 
ham, in  France  or  England,  to  create  a  di- 
version in  favor  of  this  noble  people ! 
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Ilaly. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  our  readers  a 
concise  notice  of  the  fact,  tiiat  the  French  army 
under  Oudinot  was  engaged  in  battering  the 
walls  of  Rome,  with  every  expectation  of  a 
severe  and  protracted  siege.  The  courage  or 
the  resources  of  the  defenders,  however,  gave 
way  much  sooner  than  was  anticipated.  On 
the  29th  of  June,  the  eighth  bastion  of  the  de- 
fenses was  captured  by  the  besiegers,  and  a 
destructive  cannonade  opened  upon  the  second 
line  of  defense.  At  this  moment  consternation 
fell  upon  the  city.  The  troops,  excepting  the 
followers  of  Garibaldi,  the  Students,  and  the 
Lombard  allies,  began  to  lose  courage.  The 
ground  of  St.  Pectro  in  Montorio  must  be  de- 
fended, but  they  refused  to  advance  to  its  de- 
fense. 

Garibaldi,  holding  in  charge  the  Porta  St. 
Pancrazio,  informed  the  Triumvirate,  that  he 
could  not  much  longer  maintain  his  defense; 
that  if  they  were  resolved  to  hold  out,  the  in- 
habitants must  be  all  sent  over  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  the  bridges  be  then  destroyed,  and 
and  a  third  line  of  defense  established  on  this 
side  the  river. 

The  National  Assembly  thereupon  resumed 
its  daily  sitting,  but  nothing  of  consequence 
was  concluded  upon,  the  Triumvirs  not  com- 
municating the  message  of  Garibaldi.  At 
length  a  member  rose  and  inquired  why  the 
message  had  not  been  communicated,  where- 
upon the  true  position  of  affairs  becoming  known 
to  the  assembly,  they  passed  certain  resolu- 
tions, and  it  was  determined  to  make  the  best 
possible  terms,  M.  Mazzini  opened  commu- 
nication with  Oudinot  endeavoring  to  make 
terms,  but  that  general  would  be  fettered  by 
no  conditions,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  fruit- 
less negotiation,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French 
army  should  be  permitted  to  enter  quietly  into 
the  city.  An  amnesty  was  granted,  from 
which,  however,  Garibaldi  and  his  followers, 
with  the  foreign  troops  were  excluded.  The 
hour  of  10  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the 
2d,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  entry  of  the  French 
troops  ;  a  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  Romans, 
to  give  Garibaldi  and  his  troops  full  time  to 
escape. 

At  sunset  of  the  same  day,  they  moved  off 
unnoticed  to  the  mountains.  As  soon  as  his 
retreat  was  secured  the  defenses  were  left 
open  to  the  French. 

Garibaldi  it  is  said,  took  with  him  4,000  in- 
fantry, and  500  horse,  determined  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  Abruzzi,  or  to  force  their  way  into 
Venice. 

A  strong  division  of  the  French  army  en- 
tered and  took  possession  next  morning,  by  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  of  the  famous  hill  Pincio. 
The  height  of  St.  Piedro  was  soon  covered 
by  the  troops  of  France. 

These  particulars  were  condensed  from  a 


full  account  given  in  ilie  Times,  and  quoted 
from  that  paper  by  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  following  proclamation  was  published 
at  Rome,  on  the  5th  : 

"  Inhabitants  of  Rome  !  The  general 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  has 
named  me  governor  of  your  city.  I  assume 
this  character  with  the  firm  intention  of  second- 
ing energetically,  by  all  the  means  in  my  power, 
the  measures  already  taken  by  the  General-in- 
chief  to  secure  your  tranquillity  and  protect 
your  persons  and  your  property.  I  take  the 
following  measures  from  this  day:  1.  Crowds 
in  the  streets  are  prohibited,  and  will  be  dis- 
persed by  force.  2.  The  retreat  will  be  beaten 
at  9  P.  M.  Circulation  in  the  streets  shall 
cease  at  half-past  9.  At  that  hour  public  places 
shall  be  closed.  3.  Pohtical  clubs  which,  con- 
trary to  the  proclamation  of  the  General-in- 
chief,  have  not  yet  been  closed  ;  shall  be  so  by 
force,  and  the  proprietors  or  householders  of 
the  places  where  such  circles  might  be  found 
to  exist  shall  be  pursued  with  the  greatest 
rigor.  4.  Every  violence  or  insult  offered  to 
our  soldiers,  or  to  those  who  are  in  friendly  rela- 
tion with  them,  every  impediment  laid  in  the 
way  of  provisioning  the  army,  shall  be  imme- 
diately punished  in  an  exemplary  way.  5. 
Physicians  and  public  functionaries  alone  will 
be  allowed  freely  to  walk  the  streets  at  night. 
They  must,  however,  be  furnished  with  a  pass, 
signed  by  the  military  authority,  and  shall  be 
escorted  from  station  to  station  to  the  place 
they  intend  to  go.  Inhabitants  of  Rome  !  you 
want  order.  I  will  guarantee  it  to  you.  Those 
who  intend  to  prolong  your  oppression  shall 
find  in  me  an  inflexible  severity. 

The  General  of  Division,  ROSTOLAN. 

Rome,  July  5." 

The  Pope,  on  receiving  the  keys  of  the  Por- 
tese  and  San  Pancrazio  gates  of  Rome,  named 
a  commission  that  was  to  proceed  to  the  Eter- 
nal City,  to  arrange  with  MM,  de  Corcelles 
and  an  Austrian  agent,  the  mode  of  his  return 
to  Rome.  The  French,  Belgian  and  Spanish 
Ministers  have  gone  also  to  Rome  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  private  correspondence  of  the  Opinione, 
of  Turin  writes,  on  the  5th  : 

"  Hostile  demonstrations  continue.  When 
a  Frenchman  enters  a  coffee-room,  all  the 
Italians  withdraw.  Several  inn-keepers,  be- 
ing afraid  to  lose  their  native  customers,  have 
refused  to  lodge  the  invaders.  If,  in  the  streets, 
a  Frenchman  apply  for  information,  no  reply  is 
returned  to  him.  Such  is  the  situation  of 
Rome.  The  English  and  American  Consuls 
are  our  sole  protectors.  They  deliver  pass- 
ports to  those  who  demand  them,  and  are  al- 
ways ready  to  extend  their  protection  to  the 
patriots  who  claim  it." 

The  French  were  proceeding  with  great 
activity  to  the  disarming  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  feeling  of  hostility  on  both  sides  was  not 
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by  any  means  calmed  by  the  measures  which 
became  necessary  in  the  course  of  that  opera- 
tion. The  situation  of  Rome  is  without  any 
change.  An  inquiry  has  been  instituted  to  dis- 
cover andpunish  the  murderers  of  Count  Rossi. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  of  Rome  has 
been  dissolved  by  force  by  the  French.  The 
Representatives  had  protested,  and  declared 
that  the  sitting  was  prorogued  to  an  indefinite 
day. 

The  Constitutionale  Romano,  which  had 
suspended  its  publication,  has  reappeared.  M. 
de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  accompanied  by  two 
secretaries,  visited  on  the  8th  all  the  public 
prisons,  to  ascertain  if  they  contained  political 
prisoners.  Gen.  Zamboni,  who  was  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Santangelo,  and  all  the  other 
persons  imprisoned  for  political  offenses  by  the 
Republican  Government  were  subsequently  set 
at  liberty.  On  the  8th,  the  new  coffee-house 
was  closed  and  occupied  by  the  French  toge- 
ther with  the  barrack  of  the  riflemen  at  the 
Sapienza.  Every  day  fresh  troops  and  artillery 
arrived  at  Rome  ;  five  pieces  were  planted  in 
the  Corso.  All  the  wounded  had  been  removed 
from  the  Pope's  palace,  and  a  commission, 
composed  of  three  cardinals,  was  expected  to 
regulate  with  Gen.  Oudinot  the  restoration  of 
the  Pontifical  Government. 

Letters  from  Civitia  Vecchia  of  the  11th 
inst.,  announces  the  occupation  of  Viterbo  by  a 
column  of  3,000  French  soldiers,  who  were 
met  outside  the  gates  by  the  Municipality  and 
the  National  Guard.  The  Prefect  of  Viterbo, 
and  the  ex-Prefect  of  Civitia  Vecchia,  had  been 
arrested.  The  French  were  said  to  have  over- 
taken Garibaldi's  legion  and  captured  the 
greater  part  of  their  baggage.  On  the  8th 
three  or  four  of  his  men  were  brought  prisoners 
into  Rome,  together  with  several  wagons  fill- 
ed with  wounded.  A  band  commanded  by  an 
Englishman  named  Forbes,  and  forming  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Legion  of  Pianciani, 
was  said  to  be  committing  all  sorts  of  excesses 
at  Terni.  A  column  of  4,000  Austrians  had  left 
Macerata  for  Umbria,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
said  to  have  advanced  to  Velletri.  Several 
customs  officers,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a 
number  of  priests,  they  were  directed  to  escort 
to  San  Calisto,  had  been  arrested  by  order  of 
Gen.  Oudinot. 

The  siege  of  Venice  continues,  now  reduced 
to  a  blockade. 

On  July  16th,  Rom.e  was  again  brought 
under  Papal  sway,  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  Army,  with  shouts  of  "  viva  V Italia,'' 
"viva  la  Religion,''  ^'- viva  la  Francia ;"  but 
the  whole   is  an  effort  of  despotism. 

Germany. 

The  Danish  and  Holstein  war,  is  not  yet  at 

an  end  ;  during  the  armistice  the  regency  of 

Sleswig  Holstein  continues  to  recruit  its  army, 

and  to  strengthen  itself.     The  powerful  inter- 


ference of  Prussia  is  resisted  by  the  Regency 
and  the  Diet. 

France. 

The  policy  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  so  called,  continues  to  be  suppressive 
and  reactionary.  We  hear,  in  the  Assembly, 
of  new  plans  for  the  government  of  the  press, 
and  for  the  general  reorganization  and  strength- 
ening of  the  government.  Paris  continues  in 
the  hands  of  military  power ;  the  bayonet 
governs.  At  present,  it  is  a  general  sentiment 
in  France,  a  sentiment  which  is  the  growth  of 
necessity,  that  it  is  better  to  shape  public  opin- 
ion by  argument,  and  so  govern  in  the  English 
and  American  fashion,  than  to  maintain  a  hope- 
less series  of  revolutions.  The  great  men,  out 
of  office,  write,  and  appeal,  and  argue,  and 
argue,  and  write,  and  appeal,  while  those  in 
office  have  nothing  on  their  hands,  or  in  their 
thought  hut  the  forcible  prevention  of  new  re- 
volutions, by  whatever  means  may  seem  for 
the  time,  most  convenient  and  expedient.  The 
prorogation  of  the  assembly  has  been  voted. 
General  Cavaignac  voted  against  the  proroga- 
tion, but  it  passed  by  294  against  247.  The 
assembly  will  not  separate  until  the  20th  of 
the  month.  Democratic  writers  say,  that  the 
Republic  has  nothing  to  fear  from  dynastic 
pretensions  :  it  is  said,  that  General  Cavaignac 
will  be  the  next  president.  Several  distin- 
guished Polish  gentlemen  have  been  banished 
from  France,  which  proves  beyond  a  question, 
that  Russian  diplomacy  is  powerful  in  that 
country.  The  Radicals  affirm,  that  the  two 
great  enemies  of  the  Republic  are  the  clergy, 
and  the  Bank  of  France.  Radical  revolutions 
look  toward  repudiation,  and  interfere  dread- 
fully with  the  business  of  the  country;  it  is, 
therefore,  extremely  natural  that  business- 
men should  be  opposed  to  revolutions.  The 
Socialists  leave  religion  out  of  their  calcula- 
tions ;  it  is,  therefore,  quite  natural  for  the 
clergy  to  oppose  Socialism.  Louis  Napoleon 
believes  in  a  strong  government,  and  is  admit- 
ted, at  last,  to  be  a  shrewd,  enduring,  and  long- 
headed man ;  his  progress  toward  absolute 
power  is  by  gradual  but  sure  steps ;  he  may 
become  Dictator,  possibly.  Emperor.  But  the 
French  are  a  people  for  whom  no  calculations 
can  be  made,  and  the  danger  they  fear  is  scarce- 
ly ever  the  danger  that  impends. 

England. 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  laws, 
things  remain  very  quiet  in  England  ;  the  min- 
istry, for  the  present,  hold  their  place,  but  the 
Protectionists  are  evidently  gathering  strength. 
The  most  remarkable  events  of  the  times  seem 
to  be  the  Queen's  visit  to  Ireland,  the  sympa- 
thetic meeting  for  the  Hungarians,  and  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  and  of  the  public  health. 
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In  London,  on  the  23d  of  July,  a  great  con- 
course of  the  En^h'sh  friends  of  the  Magyar 
liberties,  met  at  London  Tavern,  to  express 
their  sympathy  with  that  brave,  but  unfortu- 
nate and  unfriended  people.  Among  those 
present  were  Mr.  Cobden,  Lord  Nugent,  Wil- 
liam Howitt,  &c.  Mr.  Cobden  addressed  the 
meeting  with  great  effect.  He  put  forth  the 
principle,  that  the  liberty  of  every  nation  should 
be  regarded  as  sacred,  the  principle  of  non- 
interference, except  for  the  defense  of  national 
liberties.  He  said  that  every  nation  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  regulate  its  own  affairs.  He 
thought  favorably  of  the  cause  of  the  Hunga- 
rians, and  spoke  with  great  severity  against 
Russian  interference.  "  What  I  am  here  to- 
day for,"  said  Mr.  Cobden,  "  is  to  rouse  the 
feelings  of  the  peace  party  in  this  country 
against  the  aggression  of  Russia.  We  may  be 
asked,  how  can  you  bring  moral  force  to  bear 
upon  these  armed  despots  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
We  can  stop  the  supplies.  Why  Russia  can't 
carry  on  two  campaigns  beyond  her  own  fron- 
tiers without  coming  to  Western  Europe  for  a 
loan.  She  never  has  done  so  without  being 
either  subsidized  by  England  or  borrowing 
money  from  Amsterdam.  I  tell  you  I  have 
paid  a  visit  there,  and  I  assert  that  they  cannot 
carry  on  two  campaigns  in  Hungary  without 
either  borrowing  money  in  Western  Europe  or 
robbing  the  Bank  at  St.  Petersburgh.  1  know 
that  the  Russian  party  here  and  abroad  would 
rather  that  I  should  send  against  them  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  cannon, 
than  that  I  should  fire  off  the  facts  that  I  am 
about  to  tell  you.  I  say,  then,  that  Russia  can 
not  carry  on  two  campaigns  without  a  loan. 
In  1829,  Russia  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Turkey,  but  after  one  campaign  she  was  ob- 
liged to  go  to  Hope,  of  Amsterdam,  and  borrow 
40,000,000  florins  to  carry  on  a  war  of  two 
years'  duration.  In  1831,  when  the  Poles  rose 
in  insurrection  against  Russia,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  Hope,  of  Amsterdam, 
Russia  could  not  have  carried  on  that  nine 
months'  war.  The  loan,  I  understand,  was 
called  in  England,  the  Pole-murdering  loan. 
Well  now,  1  want  to  know,  can't  we,  as  a  peace 
party,  do  something  to  prevent  Russia  or  Aus- 
tria raising  a  loan  in  Western  Europe  again  ? 
The  whole  contest  depends  upon  that.  I  have 
told  you  they  cannot  carry  on  a  war  without 
either  robbing  the  Bank  of  St.  Petersburgh  or 
borrowing  money  abroad.  There  is  no  one  in 
their  own  country  from  whom  they  can  bor- 
row ;  there  is  not  a  citizen  who  can  lend  them 
a  farthing.  The  rumors  of  the  wealth  of  Rus- 
sia exist  because  their  diplomatists,  who  are 
clever,  cunning  men.  invent  falsehoods,  which 
no  one  who  knows  the  real  condition  of  the 
country  could  believe  for  a  moment.  They 
tell  us  that  the  Emperor  has  gold  mines 
in  Siberia,  from  which  he  can  draw  any  pos- 
sible amount  of  gold,  and  that  is  a  story  which 


is  believed  even  by  some  honorable  gentlemen 
in  Threadneedle  street.  Now,  I  have  been 
there,  and  I  know  what  is  the  value  of  those 
mines.  The  Russian  government  does  not 
work  those  mines  itself,  but  receives  a  per 
centage  upon  the  working  of  these  mines  by 
others.  After  the  gold-mine  delusion  is  dispel- 
led, they  tell  you  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
has  a  great  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of 
the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Yes,  there  is 
a  reserve  of  specie  there,  precisely  as  we  have 
a  reserve  of  specie  in  the  Bank  of  England,  but 
it  is  a  reserve  of  £14,000,000  to  meet  a  circu- 
lation of  £40,000,000  or  £50,000,000.  If  it 
comes  to  a  vvar,  Russia  must  either  come  for 
a  foreign  loan  or  rob  the  bank  ;  and  if  the  Em- 
peror takes  that  money,  he  takes  what  no  more 
belongs  to  him,  and  what  he  has  no  more  right 
to  take,  than  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer came  down  to  Threadneedle  street  and 
took  the  reserve  out  of  the  vaults  there.  There 
are  men  here  present  who  know  I  am  speaking 
the  truth.  I  know  it,  because  I  have  been  on 
the  spot  and  made  it  my  business  to  understand 
these  things.  I  should  never  have  spoken  thus 
of  the  poverty  of  Russia,  if  she  had  not  violated 
a  principle  which  every  man  who  admires 
Hungarian  fortitude  and  courao^e,  and  feels  an 
interest  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  patriotism, 
is  bound  to  further  and  uphold.  Well,  these 
are  my  moral  means,  by  which  I  invite  the 
peace  party  to  put  down  this  system  of  loaning. 
Now,  will  any  one  in  the  city  of  London  dare 
to  be  a  party  to  a  loan  to  Russia,  either  direct- 
ly or  openly,  or  by  agency  and  co-partnership 
with  any  house  in  Amsterdam  or  Paris  ?  Will 
any  one  dare,  I  say,  to  come  before  the  citizens 
of  this  free  country  and  avow  that  he  has  lent 
his  money  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  throats 
of  the  innocent  people  of  Hungary  ?  I  have 
heard  such  a  project  talked  of.  But  let  it  only 
assume  a  shape,  and  I  promise  you,  that  we, 
the  peace  party,  will  have  such  a  meeting  as 
has  not  yet  been  held  in  London,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  denouncing  the  blood-stained  project — 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  the  house  or  the  individuals  who  would  em- 
ploy their  money  in  such  a  manner — for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  an  indelible  stigma  of  infamy 
upon  the  men  who  would  lend  their  money  for 
such  a  vile,  unchristian,  and  barbarous  pur- 
pose. That  is  my  moral  force.  As  for  Aus- 
tria, no  one,  I  suppose,  would  ever  think  of 
lending  her  money.  Why,  she  has  been  bank- 
rupt twice  within  the  last  forty  years,  and  now 
her  paper  money  is  at  a  discount  of  15  per 
cent.  As  the  peace  party  throughout  the 
country,  we  will  raise  a  crusade  against  the 
credit  of  every  government  that  is  carrying  on 
an  unholy  war.  If  Russia  should  take  a  step 
that  required  England  or  any  other  great  mari- 
time power,  like  the  United  States,  to  attack 
that  Power,  why  we  should  fall  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  her. 
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Retribution  ;  or,  the  Vale  of  Shadows — A  Tale 
of  Passion.  By  Emma  D.  E.  Nevitt  South- 
worth.  N.  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1849. 

A  critical  friend,  who  has  read  this  novel, 
pronounces  it  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  in  pow- 
er and  interest  to  the  famous  "  Jane  Eyre." 
The  style  is  eloquent,  and  refined,  the  plot  con- 
sistent, and  powerful,  the  characters  natural  and 
strongly  marked. 


David  Copper Jield — No.  4,  With  a  plate. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam.  The  same  published 
in  an  elegant  form,  by  John  Wiley,  161 
Broadway,  New  York.     1849. 

This  work  of  Dickens'  seems  to  ourselves 
his  very  best;  certainly  his  best  written.  It 
shows  more  art  and  study,  the  style  is  purer, 
it  is  freer  from  the  author's  peculiar  faults,  has 
no  "  maudlin"  in  it,  and  is  altogether  a  de- 
licious affair,  though  the  sadness  of  the  history 
of  poor  little  Copperfield  renders  it  too  pathetic 
for  very  sensitive  nerves. 


History  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France — 
from  May  1848.  By  J.  F.  Cockran,  Esq. 
New  York  :    Harper  &  Brothers.     1849. 

A  brilhant,  lively,  and  sensible  series  of  po- 
litical sketches,  taken  by  the  author  from  per- 
sonal observation  in  the  galleries  of  the  French 
Assembly.  The  book  conveys  a  remarkably 
vivid  impression  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
present  French  Republic.  The  style  is  culti- 
vated and  at  the  same  time  easy  and  conver- 
sational. 


Bidwer  and  Forbes  on  the  Water  Treatment — 
Edited,  with  additional  matter,  by  Roland 
S.  Houghton,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  New  York  : 
Geo.  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway.     1849. 

The  press  teems  with  works  on  the  Water- 
Cure.  This  is  a  reproduction  of  Bulwer's 
famous  letter  from  the  Malvern  Hills,  on  the 
benefits  and  pleasures  which  ho  himself  re- 
ceived from  it ;  to  which  is  added  a  regular 
scientific  treatise  by  Dr.  Forbes.  The  volume 
is  elegantly  got  up. 


The  History  of  Pendennis — his  fortunes  and 
misfortunes,  his  friends  and  his  greatest  enemy. 
By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers.     82  Cliff  street. 

The  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and  what  we 
like  still  better,  of  the  "Great  Hoggarty  Dia- 
mond," has  a  style  that  ranks,  for  simplicity 
and  bon  hommie,  with  that  of  Charles  Lamb. 
As  an  author  he  can  only  be  compared  with 
Dickens,  but  he  is  also  as  unlike  that  admira- 
ble delineator  as  he  is  unlike  Lamb,  or  Field- 
ing. Thackeray,  notwithstanding  his  sarcastic 
vein,  is  essentially  the  prince  of  good  fellows 
in  print.  He  is  an  author  in  whom  one  may 
place  confidence.  You  sit  down  to  him,  as  to 
a  table  where  you  are  sure  of  good  cooking, 
an  amiable  and  witty  company.  In  such  a 
spirit  and  with  such  a  confidence,  shall  we  sit 
down,  by  and  by,  and  read  Pendennis,  and  then 
we  will  be  able  to  make  up  our  minds  whether 
the  author  has  "  exceeded  himself"  or  "  fallen 
short  of  himself,"  &c.  «Slc. 


The  wovJcs  of  Washington  Irving — New  edition, 
revised  by  the  Author's  own  hand.  Vol.  IL 
The  Sketch  Book.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam.    1849. 

Mr.  Irving's  works  never  weary  in  the  read- 
ing. A  more  elegant  master  of  English  has 
not  appeared  this  century ;  he  is  the  only 
writer  who  has  succeeded  in  the  style  of  Addison 
and  the  classics,  and  is  perhaps  the  last  of  that 
school.  The  Sketch  Book  is  generally  suppos- 
ed to  be  his  best  work. 

This  edition  has  an  English  look.  The  style 
of  "  getting  up"  is  English,  the  pages  delight- 
fully open  and  clear,  the  work  cheap. 


A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.  R.  S., 
President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, &c.  New  York  :  Harper  &-  Brothers. 
2  vols. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  the  only  English  trav- 
eller in  this  country,  who  writes  without  pre- 
judice, if  indeed  he  is  not  strongly  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  republican  institutions. 

No  features  of  our  country,  or  of  our  social 
system,  escape  his  keen  scientific  vision. 
Churches,  courts,  families,  scenery,  geology, 
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&c.  &c. — the  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  their 
prejudices,  and  peculiar  sentiments ;  the  pro- 
gress of  education,  all  are  discussed  in  a  clear, 
vigorous  style,  and  with  a  peculiar  force  and 
classic  simplicity  of  manner  which  character- 
izes the  writings  of  this  excellent  author.  Hav- 
ing won  the  very  iirst  position  as  a  writer 
upon  the  grandest  topics  of  science,  he  now 
adds  the  reputation  of  having  written  the  best 
book  on  America.  Scientific  men  of  eminence 
in  France  and  England,  are  very  generally 
hberal,  and  many  of  them  republican,  in  senti- 
ment. The  habit  of  accurate  investigation 
dissipates  their  prejudices  and  leads  them  to 
take  a  very  accurate  view  of  the  affairs  of 
men,  as  well  as  those  of  nature. 


Humes'' s  History  of  England.     Boston.    1849. 

Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have 
published  a  very  elegant  edition  of  Humes' 
history  of  England,  prefaced  by  his  Autobio- 
graphy. This  edition  is  in  small  octavo,  and 
is  the  most  convenient  one  we  have  seen. 

The  volumes  are  small  octavo,  and  cheaply 
got  up — a  good  table  and  library  edition. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  against  this  elegant  and  accomplished 
historian,  his  work  is  still  felt  to  be  the  most 
perfect  one  of  its  kind.  A  careful  comparison 
of  facts  will  indeed  discover  a  few  errors,  and 
perhaps  some  misrepresentations,  the  result  of 
bias  and  prejudice,  in  his  narrative  ;  but  take 
him  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  know  his  equal  in 
the  language,  and  as  a  model  of  pure  correct 
English,  he  is  not  admitted  to  have  a  superior. 


The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  By  John 
RusKiN,  Author  of  "  Modern  Painters."  New 
York:  John  Wiley,  161  Broadway. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  ele- 
gant works  of  the  year,  a  fit  companion  for  the 
"  Modern  Painters." 

The  "  Seven  Lamps"  are  the  seven  princi- 
ples, or  rather  "  sentiments,"  which  should 
guide  the  architect  in  the  construction  of  en- 
during works.  These,  as  our  author  enumer- 
ates them,  the  lamps  of  Sacrifice,  of  Truth,  of 
Power,  of  Beauty,  of  Memory,  and  of  Obedi- 
ence. 

The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice  prompts  to  the  offer- 
ing of  precious  things.  It  devotes  the  grandest 
efforts  and  the  most  costly  and  durable  mate- 
rials to  the  work. 

The  Lamp  of  Truth  directs  simplicity  and 
sincerity  to  be  observed  in  the  work  ;  it  excludes 
false  ornaments,  architectural  deceptions,  and 
every  effort  to  produce  grand  effects  with  mean, 
hollow,  and  contemptible  materials. 

The  Lamp  of  Power  directs  dignity,  grandeur 


and  vastness,  to  be  aimed  at  in  buildings  erected 
for  a  sacred  or  a  civil  purpose. 

The  Lamp  of  Beauty.  In  this  chapter  grace 
and  beauty  are  treated  of,  as  far  as  these  qual- 
ities can  be  communicated  to  architectural 
designs ;  especially  in  the  imitation  of  organic 
forms. 

The  Lamp  of  Life.  This  chapter  treats  of 
the  peculiar  vitality  of  the  different  "  styles"  of 
architecture,  as  they  are  significant  and  com- 
plete in  themselves. 

The  Lamp  of  Memory.  Of  durability,  and 
the  erection  of  works  with  a  view  to  the  admi- 
ration and  respect  of  future  ages,  and  as  monu- 
ments and  memorials  of  the  present ;  com- 
municating to  buildings  a  quality  at  once  of 
venerableness  and  persistence. 

The  Lamp  of  Obedience.  Opposed  to  foolish 
efforts  at  innovation,  and  inculcating  a  respect 
for  what  is  established.  It  condemns  the  puer- 
ile ambition  of  originality. 

It  were  impossible  in  the  brief  space  of  a 
notice,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  this  admirable  but  often  faulty  and  eccentric 
production.  That  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  literature,  and  that  it  may  be  read  by  any 
one  with  profit,  is  all  the  praise  that  we  can 
here  expend  upon  it. 


The  early  Dramas  and  Romances  of  Schiller. 
Henry  G.  Bohn.     London  :  1849. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.     H.  G.  Bohn.     London. 

These  very  cheap  and  convenient  volumes 
have  been  sent  us  by  the  agents  of  the  pub- 
lishers in  this  country,  Messrs.  Bangs,  Piatt  & 
Co. 

The  first  are  very  spirited  translations  of 
Schiller's  Robbers,  Fiesco,  Love  and  Intrigue, 
The  Ghost-Seer,  and  The  Sport  of  Des- 
tiny, chiefly  bv  the  publisher,  Mr.  Bohn,  him- 
self. 

The  edition  of  the  Cosmos  is  an  exceedingly 
cheap  and  convenient  one.  Of  the  merits  of 
this  great  work  we  have  spoken  at  large  in  a 
former  number.  i 


The  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the 
History  of  Julius  Cccsar.  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.    New  York:  1849. 

These  are  other  two  volumes  of  the  series  of 
Jacob  Abbott,  and  no  books  of  the  kind  are 
more  happily  designed  and  written. 

In  a  very  condensed  form,  and  most  lucid 
style,  Mr.  Abbott  gives  in  these  portraitures, 
sketches  of  the  actions  and  the  lives  of  these 
heroes  more  satisfactory  to  the  class  of  readers 
at  which  he  aims,  than  many  more  pretentious 
writers.    We  confess,  in  their  perusal,  to  hav- 
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mg  had  our  memories  delightfully  refreshed 
with  classic  things,  thoughts,  and  incidents. 
Beautiful  volumes  they  are  for  "the  home  cir- 
cle." 


Mardi;   and  a  voyage  ihither.     By  Herman 
Melville.     New  York :  Harper  and  Broth- 


ers. 


Mr.  Melville,  we  are  sorry  to  hint,  has  failed 
in  this  book.  "  Vaulting  ambition  has  over- 
leaped itself."  Every  page  of  the  book  un- 
doubtedly exhibits  the  man  of  genius,  and  facile 
writer,  but  exhibits  also  pedantry  and  affecta- 
tion. We  are  confident  that  the  faults  are 
attributable  to  the  praise  (we  would  not  say 
excessive)  that  the  author's  other  delightful 
works,  Typee  and  Omoo,  received,  especially 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  the 
particular  "flattering  unction"  which  did  the 
mischief  deplored  in  the  present  work,  was  the 
astonishment  expressed  that  a  common  sailor 
should  exhibit  so  much  reading-  and  knowledo-e 
of  literature. 

This  was  evidently  the  Author's  weak  point, 
and  he  thereupon  (certainly  with  great  ingenu- 
ity,) contrives  a  story,  the  scenes  of  which  are 
among  semi-savages,  and  in  unknown  islands 
of  the  ocean,  that  shall  be  illustrated  on  every 
page  by  allusions  to  things  historical  and  liter- 
ary, scientific,  theological,  and  mythological,  of 
all  ages  and  nations.  We  half  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Melville  has  intended  this  as  a 
quiz,  but  at  any  rate  he  has  overdone  it,  and 
made  a  tedious  book. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare,  com- 
prising the  Seven  Dramas  thai  have  been  as- 
cribed to  his  pen.  Edited  by  W.  Gilmore 
SiMMs,  Esq.,  with  notes  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  each  play.  New  York  :  George  F. 
Coolidge  and  Brother. 

This  is  the  only  edition  of  these  curious,  in- 
teresting, and  disputed  Plays,  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  The  accomplished 
Editor  has  very  agreeably,  and  with  much 
learning  and  talent,  executed  his  task  of  com- 
mentator. On  the  merits  of  the  question  of 
authenticity,  he  has  set  forth  many  ingenious 
arguments  to  prove  the  probability  of  the  hand 
of  the  great  master  being  in  them  ;  but  on  the 
whole  we  do  not  think  he  has  cared  to  convince 
his  readers, 

The  public  are  indebted  to  the  enterprising 
publishers  of  a  very  elegant  edition  of  Shak- 
speare, Messrs.  G.  Coolidge  and  Brother,  for 
this  very  acceptable  addition  to  our  Shakspe- 
rian  Literature.  It  makes  a  supplementary 
volume  of  great  interest. 


Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  Biography.  By  Washing- 
ton Irving.  G,  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway. 
New  York:  1849. 

The  Publisher  has  just  sent  us  a  volume — 
half  an  hour  ago — which  we  should  continue 
reading  the  rest  of  the  morning,  were  it  not  for 
the  necessity  of  an  interruption  long  enough 
for  the  inditing  of  tliis  poor  notice.  A.  more 
delightful  production,  a  more  humane,  generous, 
racy,  fascinating  biography  has  not  been  written 
on  either  side  the  Atlantic.  Tiie  style  is  abso- 
lutely faultless,  not  even  the  usual  appearance 
of  study  which  marks  most  of  Mr.  Irving's 
pages.  If  this  work  is  a  new  production  of 
Mr.  Irving's,  (for  we  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  it  before,  such  possibly  may  be  tlie  depth  of 
our  ignorance,  or  such  our  evil  fate.)  it  carries 
the  Author's  reputation,  we  make  bold  to  say, 
above  any  previous  work.  It  combines  the 
three  elements  of  a  perfect  biography,  to  inter- 
est one  in  the  character  and  in  favor  of  the 
man,  to  convey  a  vast  deal  of  curious  collateral 
information,  and  to  keep  attention  fixed  by  an 
elegant  and  continuous  narrative.  It  is  a  book 
that  one  may  read  at  all  times,  and  in  almost 
any  state  of  mind. 


The  Lady  Alice ;  or,  The  New  Una.  Nev/ York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. :  1849. 

This  book  has  created  a  sensation  at  which 
no  reader  of  it  will  be  surprised.  It  is  unques- 
tionably a  work  of  genius.  A  brilliant  debut 
of  a  writer  destined  we  should  sa}'^  to  great 
fame,  if  discarding  outre  theories,  he  should 
give  himself  up  to  the  artistic  genius  with 
which  he  is  possessed.  It  is  simply  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  novels  we  have  ever  read. 


A  Treatise  of  Algebra,  for  the  use  of  schools 

and  colleges  ;  by  S.  Chase,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  Dart- 
mouth College.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broad- 
way.   Philadelphia,  G.  S.  Appleton,  1G4  Chesnut  St.    1849. 

Mechanic's  Assistant.     A  thorough  practical 

treatise  on  Mensuration  and  the  Sliding  Rule  ;  treating  also 
of  the  Laws  of  Motion;  by  D.  M.  Knapen,  A.  M.  I>.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  New  Yoik.    1849. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co,  are  also  preparing  for 
publication,  A  Dictionary  or  Machines,  Me- 
chanics, Engine  Work,  and  Engineering  ;  de- 
signed for  practical  working-men  and  engineers. 
Compiled  and  prepared  by  Oliver  Byrne,  for- 
merly Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of 
Engineers,  London. 
Memorial  of  the  late  Hon.  David  S.  Jones, 

with  Appendix  of  Notices  of  the  Jones  Family  of  Queen's 
County.     New  York,  Stanford  &  Swords.     1849. 

Letters  from  the  Alleghany  MouxN'tatns  ; 

by  Charles  Lanman,  author  of  a  Tour  to  the  River  Sa^ue- 
nay.    G.  P.  Putnam,  New  York.    1849,  " 
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Southey's  Common  Place  Book  ;  edited  by  his 

son-in-law,  John  Wood  Warter,  Esq.  (Reprint,)  New- 
York,  Harper  &  Brotiiers  ;  2  vols.,  8vo. 

History  of  the   American  Bible   Society, 

with  engraved  likness  of  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot,  L.  L.  D  ;  by 
W.  P.  Strickland,  one  of  the  Society's  agents.  New  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers.  1849. 

Manual  of  Ancient  Geography  and  His- 
tory ;  by  Wilhelm  Putz,  principal  tutor  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Duren.  Translated  from  the  German ;  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  K.  Arnold  ;  revised  and  corrected  from  the 
London  edition.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1849. 

Collot's  New  French  Reader  ;  a  delightful 

selection  from  the  French  comedies.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1849. 

Select  Italian  Comedies,  translated  from  the 

Italian  of  Goldnni,  Giraud,  and  Nota.  New  York,  D.  Ap- 
])!eton  &  Co.     1849. 

Jones'  Book-Keeping.    This  work  has  the  rare 

merit  in  its  class  of  being  both  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive ;  the  edition  is  elegant.    New  York,  Joiin  Wiley  ;  1849. 

John  Wiley,  161  Broadway,  also  announces 
the  following : 

Book-Keeping  and  Accountantship,  Element- 
ary and  Practical ;  in  two  parts,  with  a  Key  for  Teachers. 
For  schools,  selt-instruction,  or  counting-house  reference  ; 
imperial  8vo.,  cloth. 

Root   &   Sweetzir's    New    Collection    of 

Church  Music.     Oblong  ]6mo  ,  half  bound. 

Adams.  Root  and  Sweetsir's  Singer's  Man- 
ual ;  l2mo.,  cloth. 

Downing's  Country  Houses  ;  or  New  Designs 

for  Rural  Residences,  with  Interior,  Furniture,  &c.  ;  8vo. 

Captain  Claridge's  Guide  to  Hydropathy, 

as  applied  to  every  disease  ;  with  notes  on  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease in  Horses  and  Cattle.  12mo. 

Rev.  H.  Seymour's  Pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

The  following  works  have  also  been  sent  by 
the  publishers  to  this  office ;  our  limited  space 
compels  us  merely  to  name  them  for  the  pre- 
sent, reserving  such  as  promise  entertainment 
for  a  fuller  notice  next  month. 
Liberty's  Triumph;  an  epic  poem  of  more  than 

20,000  lines,  descriptive  i  f  the  American  Revolution  ;  by 
Robert  W.  Landis.    John  Wiley,  New  York.    1849. 

Class  Book  of  Zoology  ;  a  school  book,  with  a 

large  number  of  illustr.itions  well  executed.  A  small  and 
cheap  volume.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    1842. 

A  Lift  for  the  Lazy.     The  author  has  been 

at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps.  Very 
curious  and  full  of  entertainment.  George  P.Putnam,  New 
York;  ]849. 

The  Child's  History  of  Rome  ;  by  E.  M.  Se- 

well,  author  of  Amy  Herbert,  &c.  &c.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York;  1849. 

Biblical  and  Physical  History  of  man;  by 

Josiah  C.  Nott,  M.  D.  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  with  preface  by 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow.  Esq  ,  editor  of  De  Bow's  Commercial  Re- 
view. Barllett  &  Welford,  No.  7  Astor  House,  New-York  ; 
1841. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  num- 
ber of  new  and  valuable  books,  as  follows  : 
Southern  and  Western  Travellers  Guide  ; 

an  indispensable  travelling  companion,  illustrated  with  23 
maps,  and  plans  of  cities.     16mo. 

Ollendorf's  Elementary  French  Gram- 
mar ;  or  Lessons  in  French.  Ed.  by  G.  W.  Greene.    l8mo. 

OUendorf's  system  of  teaching  the  modern  languages  is  the 
one  most  generally  in  use  by  good  teachers. 

Living  Authors  of  England;  by   Thomas 

Powell.    l2mo. 


Contributions  to  Legal  Science  ;   by  John 

Anthon.     Svo. 

Byrne's  New  Method  of  Calculating  the 

Logarithms  of  any  given  number.     l2mo. 

Exercises  in  Greek  Composition  ;   by  Prof, 

Boise  of  Brown  University.    12mo. 

Cicero  de  Officiis.     With   Notes,   by  Prof. 

Thather  of  Yale  College.     12mo. 

CicBRo's  Orations.    By  that  very  learned  and 

elegant  scholar.  Professor  Johnson,  of  New  York  University. 

Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.  also  communicate 
the  following  catalogue  of  new  works  from 
their  press. 

WORKS     IN     PRESS. 

NEW  illustrated  GIFT-BOOKS. 

I.  Companion  to  "  The  Women  of  the  Bible." 

In  one  very  elegant  volume,  imperial  octavo. 

The  Women  of  the  New  and  Old  Testa- 
ment. A  series  of  eighteen  exquisitely  finished  engravings 
of  Female  Characters  of  the  New  and  Old  Testament,  with 
descriptions  by  various  eminent  American  Clergymen.  Ed. 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B    Sprague. 

II.  Uniform  with  the  above,  a  new  edition,  in  a  new  style  of 
binding. 

The   Women  of   the  Bible,  delineated  in  a 

series  of  Sketches  of  prominent  Females  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  by  Clergymen  of  the  United  States."  Illustrated 
by  18  characteristic  steel  engravings.  Edited  by  Jonathan 
M.  Wainwright,  D.  D.  One  beautifully  printed  imperiaJ 
octavo  vol.  handsomely  bound. 

III.  In  one  vol.  octavo,  containing  twelve  new  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted Steel  Engravings, 

The  Four  Gospels.     Arranged  as  a  Practical 

Family  Commentary,  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  By  the 
Author  of  "  The  Peep  of  Day,"  &c.  Edited  with  an  In- 
troductory Preface,  by  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  Rector  of 
St.  George's  Church,  N.  Y. 

IV.  The   Literary  Gem.       An   Illustrated 

Souvenir  for  all  Seasons.  Nineteen  highly  finished  steel 
engravings,     1  vol.  roy.  8vo.  handsomely  bd. 

V.  Hearts  and  Homes.     A  Domestic  Story, 

By  Mrs.  Ellis.  Illustrated  with  fine  steel  engravings.  One 
handsome  Svo.  vol. 

VI.  A  New  Edition,  with  additional  illustrations. 

The  Sacred  Poets  of  England  and  America 

during  three  centuries.  With  Biographical  and  Critical 
Notices,  by  Rufus  W.  Griswold.  One  handsome  octavo 
volume. 

NEW  JUVENILES. 

I.  Tales  and  Stories  from  the  German. 

Translated  by  G.  P.  Q,uackenboss.     Illustrated  by  Orr. 

II.  A  New  Story  Book,  by  Miss  Pardee. 

III.  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  with 

numerous  illustrations.     16mo. 

IV.  Lives  and  Anecdotes  of  Illustrious 

Men  ;  adapted  for  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  of 
Youth.     16mo. 

V.  American  Historical  Tales  for  Youth, 

J6mo. 

VI.  Popular  Moral  Tales  for  Youth.     By 

Mary  Howitt. 

VII.  My  Juvenile  Days;  and  other  Tales. 

By  Mary  Howitt. 

VIII.  Tales  and  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

By  Mary  Howitt. 

IX.  Innocence  of  Childhood.     By  Mrs.  Col- 
man.     Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.    ICmo. 

X.  Aunt  Fanny's  Story-Book,  a  new  edition. 

Illustrated. 
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A    HISTORY    OF    PARTIES.* 


The  publication  of  the  Statesman's  Man- 
ual, which  contains,  besides  the  Addresses 
and  the  Messages  of  the  Presidents,  a  me- 
moir of  each  and  the  history  of  their  ad- 
ministration, will  probably  have  the  effect 
in  future  to  give  a  more  solid  and  accurate 
character  to  political  writings  upon  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  After  giving  our  read- 
ers a  brief  review  of  this  new  and  valuable 
work,  and  pointing  out  a  few  statistical 
errors,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  author  and  compiler,  it  is  our  intention 
to  enter  upon  a  brief  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  two  parties,  which 
originated  during  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution.  We  believe  that  most  of 
our  political  readers,  if  they  will  follow  us 
in  this  history,  will  confess  that  the  cur- 
rent opinions  of  the  day,  and  which  are 
studiously  maintained  by  the  opposition 
presses,^  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent Whig  Republican  party,  are  false  opin- 
ions ;  and  they  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  that  the  line  of  policy  at  present 
taken  by  the  Whigs  is  an  unbroken  line, 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  republican 
founders  from  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the 
Constitution. 

A  first  want  in  every  nation  in  which 
politics  is  a  profession  of  free  choice,  is  a 
collection  of  the  documentary  history  of 
the  government.  Politicians  are,  no  more 
than  scholars,  made  by  the  study  of  epit- 
omes. A  narrative  history  of  the  admin- 
istration of  public  aff'airs  may  answer  very 
well  the  purpose  of  those  who  seek  nothing 
beyond  general  ideas ;  but  for  one  who  is 
in  search  of  a  political  education  to  content 


himself  with  these,  is  like  studying  theolo- 
gy in  the  primer.  A  great  many,  indeed, 
of  the  class  called  politicians,  are  formed 
upon  the  labor-saving  principle,  and  with 
some  few,  certain  clever  points  of  states- 
manship may  be  developed  on  the  basis  of 
the  science  made  easy ;  but  most  of  these 
cases  serve  chiefly  to  reveal  the  distinction 
between  the  profession  of  politics  and  a 
political  education. 

To  understand  fully  and  clearly  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  government  has  been 
administered — to  comprehend  the  relations 
of  the  various  policies  with  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  nation — to  trace  their  connec- 
tion with  later  events, — we  must  know  not 
merely  lohat  has  been  done,  but  it'/i?/ it  was 
done — must  know  what  was  thought  by 
the  actors  :  to  know  this,  and  to  make  the 
lesson  of  experience  available  to  the  pres- 
ent, we  must  resort  to  the  cotemporaneous 
exposition  from  the  voices  and  pens  of  the 
statesmen  who  conceived,  who  debated, 
or  who  executed,  the  systems  that  have 
prevailed. 

A  compilation  the  most  important  of 
any  which  could  be  made,  in  a  selection  of 
American  State  papers,  is  given  us  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Williams.  The  Messages  of 
the  Presidents  are  dignified  and  intelligent 
treatises  on  the  national  interests,  contain- 
ing, generally,  sound  definitions  (in  the  ab- 
stract view,  at  least,)  of  the  theory  of  our 
Republican  system,  and  so  far  as  they 
reason  debatable  points,  make  use  only  of 
dispassionate  and  logical  arguments.  At 
the  same  time,  they  contain  better  expres- 
sions of  the  sentiments  of  the  parties  by 
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whom,  respectively,  the  Presidents  were 
elected,  than  can  be  found  in  the  speeches 
of  members  of  Congress,  or  in  the  writings 
of  the  partisan  editors.  The  President  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  only  author- 
ized single  exponent  of  the  party  princi- 
ples, and  however  more  conspicuous  in 
point  of  leadership,  active  advocacy,  or 
talent  others  may  have  been,  their  expo- 
sitions receive  but  a  limited  respect  com- 
pared with  the  general  consideration  at- 
tached to  the  Messages  as  authoritative 
party  manifestoes.  Nothing,  certainly, 
could  have  been  farther  from  the  design  of 
those  who  compounded  the  theory  of  our 
government,  than  that,  in  its  practical  ope- 
ration, the  President  should  be  the  official 
head  of  a  party.  They  intended  for  him 
an  independent  position,  similar  to  that  of 
the  British  sovereign ;  but  it  is  impossible 
thus  to  isolate  any  office  from  party  influ- 
ence, which  rests  on  popular  election.  An 
ingeniously-compounded  electoral  system 
was  devised  as  the  only  partition  practica- 
ble between  the  people  and  the  President; 
but  in  the  first  instance,  the  people  select- 
ed the  President  in  advance  of  the  elect- 
ors, and  as  soon  as  the  system  placed  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  popular  will, 
it  was  broken  through  by  a  constitutional 
amendment ;  and  we  have  now  electoral 
colleges  only  to  show  the  futility  of  an 
effort  to  base  a  high  office  in  a  Republic 
founded  on  universal,  or  nearly  universal 
suffrage,  on  any  other  foundation  than  that 
of  popular  choice.  The  evils  which  our 
fathers  might  have  feared  from  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  position  intended  for  the  chief 
magistrate  have  not  wholly  overtaken  us, 
and  there  are  good  reasons,  considering 
the  dignity,  restraint,  and  caution,  seeming 
inseparable  from  the  office,  why  the  Presi- 
dent should,  in  preference,  be  considered 
the  annunciator  of  the  general  sentiments, 
at  least,  held  by  the  dominant  party — in 
other  words,  the  majority  of  the  people. 

The  "  Statesman's  Manual,"  of  which  the 
Presidents'  Messages  form  the  principal 
part,  should  be  on  the  table  of  every  political 
editor,  and  in  the  library  of  every  profes- 
sional politician ;  and  it  is  adapted  to  other 
uses  than  those  of  a  mere  book  of  reference. 
It  is  compiled  upon  such  a  design  that  it  is 
entirely  suited  to  the  purpose  of  general 
reading,  and  could  not  fail  to  interest  any 
man  moderately  inquisitive  on  matters  of 


political  information.  The  Messages  of  each 
President  are  preceded  by  a  tolerably  full 
biography,  and  followed  by  a  history  of 
his  administration,  detailing  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  party  operations,  and  other 
influences  at  work  upon  the  government. 
It  thus  brings  together  matter  naturally 
connected,  explains  the  causes  of  events 
which  are  mentioned  in  bare  detail  in  for- 
mal histories,  and  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
adds  intelligibility  and  interest  to  the  Mes- 


sao^es. 


In  addition  to  these  matters,  the  com- 
pilation contains  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  the  Articles  of  Confederation ; 
the  present  Constitution,  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  all  contested 
points  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction  ;  epito- 
mes of  the  State  Constitutions;  lists  of  the 
members  of  the  Continental  and  Constitu- 
tional Congresses,  extending  from  1774  to 
1846  ;  votes  of  the  States  at  the  Presiden- 
tial elections  ;  lists  of  the  several  Cabinets  ; 
Ministers  abroad  ;  chronological  table,  &c. 
An  analytical  index  is  added. 

In  the  matter  of  errors  and  defects,  so 
important  in  a  work  of  this  character,  we 
notice  but  a  limited  proportion.  The 
copies  of  the  messages  from  which  it  is 
printed  are  pure,  the  typographical  revis- 
ion well  made,  the  mechanical  execution 
very  fair.  We  notice  one  omission — a 
proclamation  of  Washington  (other  proc- 
lamations being  inserted)  in  relation  to  the 
resistance  to  the  excise  on  distilled  spirits, 
issued  Sept.  1792,  and  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  message  of  November  of  that 
year,  does  not  appear.  Several  errors 
meet  us  in  the  historical  part  of  the  work. 
Page  378,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Clay  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  for  the 
"second  time,"  in  Dec.  1815;  it  was  the 
third  time,  as  he  had  been  previously 
Speaker  of  the  12th  and  13th  Houses.  On 
page  354  is  a  considerable  error,  for  which 
one  of  the  **  authentic  writers  on  Ameri- 
can history"  appears  responsible.  It  is 
stated  that  of  the  79  Representatives  who 
voted  for  the  War  bill,  in  1812,  62  were 
from  the  Southern  and  but  17  from  the 
Northern  States ;  and  that  in  both  Houses 
only  21  voted  for  the  bill.  This  is  deci- 
dedly bad  history.  The  list  of  yeas  and 
nays  shows  that  on  the  passage  of  the  War 
bill  in  the  House,  of  the  79  yeas,  33  were 
from  the  North,  and  46  from  the  South 
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and  West ;   and  tliat  instead  of  the  war  ' 
being  altogether  *'  a  measure  of  the  South 
and  West,"  it  was  voted  for  by  a  majority 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  Middle  States 
(21  to  18,)  and  that  the  whole  North  gave 
nearly  as  many  votes  for  (33)  as  against  (38) 
the  measure.      There  are  rather  too  many 
errors  in  the  Election  Tables,  pages  1544 — 
1546.     In  the  election  of  1796,  Jefferson's 
vote  is  given  at  69  in  one  place,  68   in 
another;  it  was  neither,  but  67,  the  whole 
vote  being  138,  and  John  Adams's  71. — 
Election  of  1800,  nine  States   are  named 
as  votinof  for  Jefferson  on  the  36tli  ballot 
in  the  House  :    Vermont  should  be  added, 
makinof  ten.      1817 — John   Marshall  had 
four  instead  o^  Jive  votes  as  Vice-President 
in  Connecticut.     1820 — the  vote  for  Mon- 
roe is  given  at  231,  without  that  of  Mis- 
souri :  the  vote  as  counted  by  the  tellers, 
and  declared  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate (see  all  the  papers  of  the  day,)  was  231 
for  Monroe  with,  or  228  without  Missouri's 
vote.     To  make  up  231,  while  excluding 
Missouri,  the  table  gives  one  vole  too  many 
to  each  of  these  States,  Pennsylvania,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee.  The  stray  vote  for  John 
Quincy  Adams  is  credited  to  Massachu- 
setts ;  it  was  ISTew  Hampshire,  however, 
and  not  Massachusetts,  which  broke  the 
unanimity  of  Monroe's  re-election.   1824 — 
in  the  election  of  President  by  the  House, 
Alabama  looks  very  much  out  of  place  in 
the  support  of  Mr.  Adams ;  her  three  votes 
were  cast  for  Jackson.     1836 — Col.  John- 
son's vote  for  Vice-President  is  made  144, 
but  should  be  147,  exactly  half  the  whole 
vote.     These  errors  corrected,  as  we  hope 
they  will  be  in    a  future  edition,  this  ta- 
ble will   be  the  only  full  and  correct  one 
of  the  Presidential  elections  we  have  seen 
published.     Page  1547 — Geo.  Cabot's  ap- 
pointment as   Secretary  of  the    Navy  is 
stated  to  have  been  made  in  1789,  which 
could  not  have  well  been  ;  the  department 
not  being  created  until  1798.      In  the  list 
of  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  Jacob  Crown- 
inshield,  of  Mass.,  is  omitted  ;  and  Robert 
Smith,   of  Md.,   in  the  list  of  Attorney 
Generals.      In  a  work  not  intended  for  a 
standard  character,  these  errors  might  be 
allowed  to  pass. 

With  the  idea  of  incorporating  the  his- 
tories of  the  political  parties  in  that  of  the 
administration,  we  are  particularly  pleased. 


and  in  our  view  this  feature  cfives  a  most 
decided  addition  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
We  regret  only  that  it  has  not  been  car- 
ried to  a  farther  extent,  and  that  on  cer- 
tain important  points,  in  ppalicular,  the 
action  and  motives  of  parties  are  not  more 
elaborately  set  forth.  The  history  of 
parties  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  writ- 
ten. At  the  proper  time  it  will  be  done, 
and  if  the  proper  historian  undertakes  the 
work,  it  will  be  found  that  few  books  of 
greater  interest,  or  better  calculated  for 
instruction,  have  been  written.  It  will 
open  all  the  machinery  of  administration, 
will  reveal  the  secret  sources  of  motion, 
and  trace  their  connection  to  apparent 
events.  It  will  be  regarded  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  national  history  as  necessary  as  the 
glossaries  to  the  old  writers. 

We  are  tempted,  having  the  subject 
before  us,  to  annex  a  compendious  ac- 
count of  the  parties  that  have  hitherto 
divided  the  Union. 

In  the  divisions  upon  the  question  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  framed 
by  the  Convention  of  1787,  we  discover 
the  origin  of  the  parties  that  have  con- 
tinued, with  various  modifications,  to  the 
present  time.  Of  the  55  members  who 
attended  the  deliberations  of  the  conven- 
tion, 39  signed  the  constitution  it  had  pre- 
pared, and  16  declined  affixing  their 
names.  In  the  discussions  following,  be- 
fore the  people,  and  in  State  conventions, 
the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  in  most  of  the  larger  States 
nearly  balanced.  The  votes  by  which  it 
was  finall}''  ratified  in  the  several  conven- 
tions, amendatory  recommendations  and 
other  considerations  disarming  much  of 
the  opposition,  were  as  follows  : 


1.  Delaware, 

2.  Pennsylvania, 

3.  New  Jersey, 

4.  Georgia, 

5.  Connecticut, 

6.  Massachusetts, 

7.  Maryland, 

8.  South  Carolina, 

9.  New  Hampshire, 

10.  Virginia, 

11.  New  York, 

12.  North  Carolina, 

13.  Rhode  Island,  . 


unanimously. 

46  to  23 

unanimously. 

unanimously. 

128  to  40 

.     187  to  IGS 

62  to  12 

149  to  73 

67  to  46 

89  to  79 

30  to  25 

193  to  75 

2  majority. 


The  Constitution  being  adopted,  an  im- 
mediate struffffle  would  have  ensued  for  the 
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offices  between  the  Federalists  and  anti- 
Federalists,  as  its  friends  and  opponents 
were  respectively  termed,  on  the  question 
of  a  more  or  less  effective  administration 
of  its  powers,  had  any  other  candidate  than 
General  Washington  been  brought  forward 
for  the  Presidency.  It  was  not  long  after 
the  first  administration  commenced,  be- 
fore an  organization,  composed  nearly  ex- 
clusively of  anti-Federalists,  was  perceived 
as  an  opposition,  laboring  to  defeat  the 
measures  of  the  friends  of  the  President 
and  cabinet,  with  whom  they  were  nearly 
matched  in  strength.  The  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
(elected  before  the  opposition  appeared) 
were  included  in  this  party.  Their  pro- 
fessed principle  was  a  close  construction  of 
the  Constitution ;  all  considerable  powers 
not  expressly  delegated  were  reserved  by 
the  States,  and  the  rights  of  the  States 
were  directly  invaded  by  any  attempt  to 
derive  large  powers  by  implication.  One 
of  the  earliest  constitutional  debates  was 
on  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
the  officers  whose  appointmejit  was  vested 
in  him.  The  anti-Federalists  strenuously 
denied  the  right  of  removal,  but  it  was 
decided  against  them.  Their  alarm  was 
again  fully  aroused  by  the  measures  of 
Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Secretary's  Funding 
scheme — the  Internal  Duties — the  Nation- 
al Bank,  appeared  to  them  measures  de- 
signed to  swallow  up  State  sovereignty  in 
a  consolidated  nation. 

In  the  second  Congress,  the  Federalists, 
or  Administration  party,  had  a  majority  in 
each  branch,  and  in  the  House  elected 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  Speak- 
er, over  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  of  Pa., 
the  Speaker  of  the  former  House.  A  high 
degree  of  irritation  prevailed  during  the 
session,  and  extended  to  the  cabinet : 
Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the  parties,  became 
irreconcilably  hostile  to  each  other.  The 
object  of  the  anti-Federahsts,  it  had  now 
become  apparent,  was  the  election  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  when  it  should 
be  vacated  by  Washington.  At  his  in- 
Btance,  they  dropped  their  name,  and  sub- 
stituted that  of  Republicans,  but  were 
called  by  the  Federalists  Democrats,  a 
name  to  which  they  were  not  then  partial. 

At  the  election  of  1792,  the  Democrats 
did  not  venture  to  oppose  Gen.  Washing- 


ton, but  supported  George  Clinton,  of  N'ew 
York,  for  Vice-President,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Adams.  Of  132  votes  cast  by  the 
electors,  Mr.  Adams  had  77,  Mr.  Clinton 
50,  and  there  were  5  scattered  Democratic 
votes. 

The  French  Revolution  was  viewed  at 
the  outset  with  equal  favor  by  both  of  the 
parties ;  but  when  the  Republicans  at- 
tempted to  injure  the  administration  with 
the  people,  on  account  of  its  measures  of 
neutrality,  and  to  excite  the  national  an- 
tipathy to  Great  Britain ;  and,  when  farther, 
the  disposition  of  the  French  to  rush  into 
wild  excesses  became  apparent,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Federalists  was  very  much 
cooled,  and  they  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  resist  the  increase  of  the  French  influ- 
ence in  the  United  States,  which  seemed 
to  them  fast  hurrying  the  Democratic  par- 
ty towards  the  same  course  on  which  the 
French  were  advancing.  The  opposition 
gained  strength  enough  to  carry  a  small 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  this  question,  but  the  majority  of  the 
people  still  were  with  the  administration. 

In  the  third  Congress,  Mr.  Muhlenberg 
was  again  elected  Speaker  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority.  The  debates  were  bois- 
terous, and  the  Whisky  Insurrection,  and 
other  affairs,  added  fuel  to  the  flames.  The 
President's  Message,  at  the  second  session, 
attributed  the  insurrection  to  certain  "  self- 
created  societies,"  (the  Jacobin  clubs  ;)  the 
House,  in  their  answer,  carefully  avoided 
any  allusion  to  the  matter,  or  to  the  Pres- 
ident's foreign  policy,  the  Senate  warmly 
commending  his  sentiments  on  both  sub- 
jects. An  attempt  in  the  House  to  censure 
the ''self- created  societies"  failed  by  the 
Speaker's  casting  vote. 

When  the  British  treaty  was  effected,  in 
1795,  the  rage  of  the  opposition  went  be- 
yond all  bounds.  The  President,  who, 
until  now,  had  been  treated  with  at  least 
outward  respect,  was  vehemently  denoun- 
ced, and  charged  by  a  portion  of  the  party 
with  the  worst  vices  and  crimes.  A  small 
Republican  majority  had  been  returned  to 
the  House  of  the  fourth  Congress,  though 
Jonathan  Dayton,  a  Federalist,  was  elected 
Speaker,  and  an  address  declaring  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  in  the  President  to 
be  undiminished,  was  refused,  and  the  ex- 
pression modified.  In  the  debates  in  this 
Congress  on  the  British  treaty,  the  admin- 
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istration  finally  triumphing,  the  principal 
speakers  were,  on  the  Federal  side,  Fisher 
Ames,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Robert  G. 
Harper,  Roger  Griswold,  of  Connecticut, 
and  Wm.  Smith.  On  the  opposition  side,  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  James  Madison,  WiUiam 
B.  Giles,  and  Albert  Gallatin. 

On  the  resignation  by  Mr.  Jefferson  of 
his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  another  Federalist 
was  added  to  the  President's  advisers,  and 
when  Mr.  Randolph  followed,  the  cabinet 
was  made  undividedly  Federal. 

To  succeed  Washington,  at  the  election 
of  1796,  the  Federalists  brought  for- 
ward John  Adams,  a  small  portion  of  them 
preferring  Mr.  Pinckney,  who  was  on  the 
ticket  with  him,  intended  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  then  called  ''Republicans" 
rallied  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  Federalists 
argued  that  in  the  Washingtonian  policy 
was  all  the  safety  of  the  nation — French 
influence  would  destroy  our  liberties  if 
the  "Republicans"  succeeded.  The  latter 
replied  that  the  Federalists  had  proved 
themselves  a  monarchical  party  by  their 
devotion  to  England,  and  would,  at  the 
first  opportunity,  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  regal  power.  Adams  received  71 
votes,  Jefferson  67.  So  many  votes  were 
withheld  from  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  the  Fed- 
eral electors  in  the  Eastern  States,  that 
he  fell  below  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  conse- 
quently became  Vice-President.  Of  the 
**  Republican"  votes  intended  for  Vice- 
President,  30  were  given  to  Aaron  Burr, 
and  15  to  Samuel  Adams. 

In  the  first  Congress  under  Mr.  Adams, 
the  Federalists  were  in  a  majority  in  each 
branch.  The  measures  of  this  Congress, 
and  of  the  administration,  regarding 
France,  were  highly  acceptable  to  the 
people,  the  French  fever  having  now 
pretty  much  subsided,  and  been  succeeded 
by  indignation  at  the  insults  offered  to  the 
United  States.  The  Alien  and  Sedition 
acts,  however,  proved  very  injurious  to 
the  party,  and  added  materially  to  the 
strength  of  the  opposition.  The  rancor  of 
pohtical  opposition  has  never  gone  to  such 
extremes  in  the  United  States  as  at  this 
period.  Of  about  200  papers  published 
in  the  United  States  at  this  time,  the  Fed- 
eralists had  the  overwhelming  proportion 
of  180,  while  to  restore  the  balance,  the 
Republicans  had  a  body  of  foreigners  in 
their   ranks  estimated    a  little   short  of 


100,000 — 50,000  of  them  having  been 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  30,000  of 
France. 

In  the  sixth  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion party  was  in  a  majority  in  each  branch, 
as  in  the  last.  At  the  first  session  cau- 
cuses of  the  members  of  each  party  were 
held  to  nominate  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  for  the  coming  elec- 
tion. The  Federalists  nominated  Mr. 
Adams  for  re-election,  with  C.  C.  Pinck- 
ney for  Vice-President ;  the  Republicans 
nominated  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Col.  Burr. 
Before  the  session  adjourned,  the  result  of 
the  New  York  State  election  was  ascer- 
tained, the  Republicans  carrying  the  Le- 
gislature, (which  was  to  choose  the  Presi- 
dential electors)  and  thus  deciding  a 
change  of  the  vote  of  that  State  from  the 
preceding  election.  The  hopes  of  the  Re- 
publicans were  raised  in  a  high  degree, 
and  those  of  the  Federalists  somewhat  de- 
pressed, but  they  did  not  consider  the 
election  decided,  and  made  preparations 
for  a  vigorous  effort  to  repair  the  loss  by 
gains  in  other  States. 

The  quarrel  between  the  President  and 
a  portion  of  his  cabinet,  which  had  been 
long  fomenting,  became  an  open  rupture 
about  this  time.  The  President's  course 
in  one  part  of  the  French  affair  had  been 
condemned  by  a  portion  of  the  party,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  influential  leaders,  and 
among  them.  Gen.  Hamilton ;  as  v/ell  as 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  War,  Messrs. 
Pickering  and  M'Henry.  The  altercation 
had  gone  on  between  the  President  and 
Secretaries,  increasing  the  excited  feelings 
between  them,  until  the  President  dismiss- 
ed them  both  from  the  cabinet,  replacing 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  John  Marshall, 
of  Virginia,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  by 
Samuel  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
dismissed  Secretaries  denounced  the  Pres- 
ident's *'  ungovernable  temper"  and  "  in- 
correct maxims  of  administration,"  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  party  seconded 
their  complaints.  Gen.  Hamilton  wrote  a 
letter  highly  censuring  Mr.  Adams's  course, 
and  exposing  his  faults  of  character.  It 
is  supposed  Gen.  Hamilton  designed  by 
this  letter,  intended  for  circulation  at  the 
South,  to  induce  the  Federal  electors  of 
that  quarter  to  cast  their  votes  so  as  to 
secure  the  election  of  Pinckney  over 
Adams,  in  case  the  party  succeeded.     If 
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the  State  of  South  Carohna  should  vote 
for  Jefferson  and  Pmckney,  as  in  1 796,  the 
object  would  be  easily  accomphshed. 

In  spite  of  all  their  disadvantages,  the 
Federalists  presented  a  good  front,  and 
nearly  made  up  for  the  loss  of  New  York 
by  gains  in  other  States.  The  little  bal- 
ance wantinof  to  restore  the  footinp;  of  1*796 
occasioned  their  defeat;  Jefferson  and  Burr 
having  73  votes  each,  x\dams  65,  Pinck- 
ney  64.  Now  arose  a  new  difficulty. 
Fearing  the  election  of  Mr.  Pinckney  as 
President  or  Vice-President,  the  Republi- 
can electors  had  withheld  none  of  their 
votes  from  Mr.  Burr,  and  he  consequently 
became  the  equal  competitor  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson for  the  Presidency,  the  election  be- 
tween them  devolving  on  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Federalists  in  that 
body  were  in  a  majority  of  members,  but 
not  of  States,  which  was  required  for 
an  election.  They  determined  to  support 
Burr,  supposing  that  if  elected  by  them  he 
must  of  necessity  lose  the  confidence  of 
the  Republicans,  and  be  forced  to  adopt  a 
Federal  line  of  policy,  or  at  least  con- 
siderably modify  his  Republican  principles. 
For  35  ballots,  no  choice  could  be  effect- 
ed, Jefferson  receiving  the  votes  of  8  States, 
Burr  of  6,  and  2  being  evenly  div^ided,  and 
of  the  members  53  voting  for  Burr  and  51 
for  Jefferson.  It  being  now  believed  im- 
possible to  elect  Burr,  and  the  assurance 
being  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends  that 
he  would  pursue  a  liberal  course  regarding 
removals  from  office,  while  Burr  had  de- 
termined, if  elected,  to  come  in  only  as  a 
Republican,  and  would  be  necessitated  to 
give  some  striking  proofs  of  his  sincerity, 
and  might,  therefore,  sweep  all  the  Fede- 
ralists from  the  offices.  Accordingly,  after 
an  earnest  consultation,  it  was  agreed  to 
allow  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be  elected.  The 
New  Encrland  Federalists  who  had  assent- 
ed,  with  one  exception,  were  bound  by  a 
previous  agreement  in  consequence  of  that 
exception,  and  voted  agciin  for  Mr.  Burr, 
on  the  36th  ballot,  when  Jefferson  received 
the  votes  of  10  States,  Burr  of  4,  and  two 
■were  divided. 

From  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  inau- 
gural, the  Federahsts  hoped  that  no  remo- 
vals would  be  made  from  the  public  offi- 
ces, and  perhaps  as  a  measure  of  concilia- 
tion he  retained  two  members  of  Mr. 
Adams's  cabinet  in  his  own — Mr.  Dexter 


in  the  Treasury,  and  Stoddart  in  the  Navy 
Department,  besides  the  Attorney- General, 
Habersham.  This  was,  however,  probably 
not  intended,  at  the  time,  for  a  permanent 


arranorement. 


The  President  was  soon  obliged,  by  the 
demands  of  his  party,  to  commence  the 
work  of  removal,  and  in  answer  to  the 
complaints  of  the  Federalists,  he  declared 
it  necessary  to  remove  some  of  their 
party,  to  give  his  own  a  fair  share  in  the 
offices.  He  did  not  find  the  places  mono- 
polized, however,  by  that  party,  and  to 
effect  this  equal  distribution,  is  said  to  have 
made  but  39  changes  during  his  8  years. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
human  nature,  and  no  man  was  better  cal- 
culated than  he  to  build  up  a  party.  His 
policy,  from  the  outset,  was  to  conciliate 
the  moderate  portion  of  the  opposition, 
without  offending  his  own  party.  He  was 
more  of  a  politician  than  statesman,  and 
adapted  his  measures  rather  according  to 
their  effect  upon  the  public  mind  than 
upon  ideas  laid  down  in  theories.  Such 
was,  at  least,  the  course  of  his  first  term. 

Mr.  Jefferson  commenced  with  active 
projects  of  ''Reform."  The  internal 
taxes  were  to  be  at  once  removed,  the 
newspaper  postage  abolished,  the  number 
of  offices  to  be  reduced,  which  had  been 
"unnecessarily  multiplied,"  the  army  and 
navy  to  be  cut  down,  the  naturalization 
laws  revised,  and  the  importance  of  the 
national  government  lessened.  Several  of 
these  recommendations  were  at  once  car- 
ried out ;  among  others,  the  internal  duties 
were  repealed,  while  the  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded the  revenue ;  and  to  carry  appear- 
ances farther,  $7,300,000  were  appropri- 
ated to  be  added  to  the  sinking  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  an  ap- 
propriation which,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  treasury,  was  entirely  ?iomi- 
nal.  Care  was  taken  that  the  appearance 
should  exceed  the  reality  of  reform, 
what  was  effected  being  chiefly  in  amend- 
ment of,  instead  of  supplanting,  Fede- 
ral measures.  The  general  system  of 
finance  adopted  by  the  Federalists  was  re- 
tained, even  the  Bank  was  cherished  and 
extended,  and  the  neutral  policy,  so  much 
abused,  was  adhered  to  still. 

In  the  true  spirit  which  should  actuate 
considerate  rulers,  the  fcite  of  the  various 
"reforms"    introduced  were  decided  ac- 
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cording  to  their  merits  in  practice.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  in  no  wise  disinclined,  when 
a  measure  of  his  introduction  had  faiied, 
to  turn  about  and  make  his  way  back  to 
the  successful  Federal  policy  which  it  had 
displaced.  Various  retrograde  steps  were 
made,  accordingly,  all  serving  to  enhance 
the  public  weal,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
administration,  and  at  length  the  idea  of  a 
feeble  national  government  went  by  the 
board.  An  empire  was  purchased,  to  be 
added  with  its  people  to  the  Union,  and 
fifteen  millions  paid  for  the  title-deed.  Mr. 
Jefferson  recommended  the  legalization  of 
the  act  by  an  ex  post  facto  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  ;  but  the  party  in  Con- 
gress contented  themselves  with  an  effort 
to  cover  the  act  by  a  reach  of  construction 
so  broad  as  to  alarm  the  Federalists,  pre- 
viously regarded  by  them  so  dangerous 
for  their  constructive  theory.  Soon  after, 
the  salaries  of  the  principal  public  officers 
were  increased  20  per  cent.,  and  additional 
duties  imposed  on  the  imports. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Jeff"erson  had  so  far 
disarmed  the  opposition,  that  in  1804,  the 
Federalists  made  active  opposition  to  his 
re-election  in  but  few  States,  and  only  two 
States,  Connecticut  and  Delaware,  voted 
for  the  Federal  candidates,  Pinckney  and 
King.  George  Clinton  superseded  Burr, 
who  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  party 
by  allowing  himself  to  be  used  as  a  means 
to  defeat  Jefferson  in  1800.  Burr  be- 
came a  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York,  relying  on  the  Federalists  for  his 
election,  but  was  openly  opposed  by  Ham- 
ilton, and  suffered  a  defeat. 

The  course  of  the  administration  was 
less  cautious  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  re-elec- 
tion than  during  the  first  term.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  commercial  restrictive  poli- 
cy, the  Federalists  became  decidedly 
strengthened,  and  other  causes  induced  a 
schism  among  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends,  a 
small  portion  of  whom,  under  the  lead  of 
John  Randolph,  drew  off,  and  co-operated 
partially  with  the  Federalists,  though 
avoiding  a  close  alliance  with  them.  The 
embargo  act  disaffected  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  party  in  New  York  ;  among 
them  was  De  Witt  Clinton,  who,  however, 
shortly  after  returned  to  the  support  of 
the  administration. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  appall- 
ing to  the  Federalists,  in  general,  than  the 


idea  of  a  subserviency  to,  or  intimate  union 
with,  France.  The  French  Revolution  had 
caused  in  them  a  horror  of  that  nation, 
and  they  now  regarded  the  conquering 
progress  of  Napoleon  as  but  another  and 
more  alarming  phase  of  that  strange  peo- 
ple's terrible  madness.  They  were  won- 
der-struck at  such  a  spectacle  of  ambition. 
They  believed  Mr.  Jefferson  was  about  to 
throw  the  weight  of  his  country  into  the 
scale  of  Napoleon,  and  assist  him  to  pros- 
trate the  British  nation,  and  establish  uni- 
versal monarchy.  In  the  excess  of  their 
fear  of  the  result  of  such  a  course,  some 
of  them  pronounced  the  experiment  of  the 
government  '*  a  failure,"  and  the  Revolution 
"a  mistake."  So  rapidly  did  the  adminis- 
tration party  decline  in  the  Nevr  England 
States,  all  of  which,  except  Connecticut, 
had  supported  Mr.  Jefferson  at  his  re-elec- 
tion, that  when  the  period  for  the  choice 
of  his  successor  approached,  in  Vermont 
only  was  there  any  chance  of  a  successful 
effort  for  the  electors. 

To  succeed  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  adminis- 
tration party  was  divided  between  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  and  Gov.  Monroe.  Mr. 
Madison  was  supposed  to  be  the  favorite 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  from  whom  Mr.  Monroe 
was  somewhat  alienated  by  his  course  in 
rejecting  the  British  Treaty  negotiated  by 
Monroe,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Pinckney, 
and  from  a  belief  that  the  President's  in- 
fluence had  been  exerted  to  effect  Madi- 
son's nomination.  The  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture decided  the  contest  between  them  by 
nominating  Madison,  by  134  votes  to  47 
for  his  rival,  and  the  friends  of  Monroe 
yielding  in  that  State,  where  his  support 
was  strongest,  no  farther  opposition  was 
made  to  Madison's  nomination  by  the  Con- 
gressional caucus.  Mr.  Madison,  though 
not  possessing  any  marked  popularity,  was 
held  in  very  general  esteem,  and  was  prob- 
ably more  acceptable  to  the  Federalists 
than  any  other  leading  man  attached  to 
the  administration,  his  views  being  regard- 
ed as  in  many  particulars  coincident  with 
theirs.  Madison  received  122  votes  (6 
Republican  electors  in  New  York  voting 
for  Clinton);  Clinton  had  113  for  Vice- 
President,  and  Pinckney  and  King  47 
votes  each.  Three  whole  States,  besides 
several  votes  in  other  States — 33  in  all — 
had  changed  from  the  previous  election 
to  the  Federal  side,  reducing  the  electoral 
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majority  of  the  Republicans  from  148 
to  81. 

Near  the  close  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  admin- 
istration, the  embargo  was  repealed,  in 
conformity  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  recommen- 
dation, made  on  the  strength  of  represen- 
tations made  by  John  Q.  Adams  to  the 
President  that  the  Federal  leaders  in  Mas- 
sachusetts had  determined  on  resistance  to 
the  act,  and  that  they  would  prefer  civil 
war  to  a  longer  endurance  of  the  restric- 
tion. This  we  have  from  Mr.  Jefferson's 
own  pen,  at  a  later  period.  The  Federal- 
ists had  often  been  charged  by  their  op- 
ponents with  an  intention  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  or  overthrow  the  government — but 
none  of  these  charges  were  ever  substan- 
tiated or  rendered  plausible  by  any  offer  of 
proof.  Mr.  Adams's  conviction  was  doubt- 
less sincere,  but  in  a  subsequent  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Prescott,  and 
other  leading  Federalists,  who  requested 
proofs  of  his  charge,  he  admits  he  could 
offer  no  direct  proof,  but  intimates  that  he 
may  publish  the  evidence  which  establish- 
ed the  belief  to  a  moral  certainty  in  his 
own  mind.  He  died  without  having  re- 
deemed the  promise.  The  "  Henry  plot," 
in  1812,  failed  even  to  justify  suspicion. 

A  new  part  of  the  policy  introduced 
by  the  Republican  administrations,  arising 
out  of  the  foreign  difficulties,  was  the  en- 
couragement of  Home  Manufactures .  Mr. 
Madison  (Message  of  1810)  considered 
the  growth  of  manufactures  *'  as  of  it- 
self more  than  a  recompense  for  the  pri- 
vations and  losses  resulting  from  foreign 
injustice,  which  furnished  the  general  im- 
pulse required  for  its  accomplishment." 
Thenceforward  a  system  of  encouragement 
was  pursued  for  the  diversion  of  labor  and 
capital  from  other  pursuits  to  that  of  man- 
ufacturing, efforts  being  made  to  keep  up 
the  protection  afforded  during  non-inter- 
course and  war,  by  frequent  revisions  of 
the  commercial  tariff. 

In  the  twelfth  Congress,  a  number  of 
new,  young,  but  talented  men  came  into 
the  leadership  of  the  party,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  resolved  to  sub- 
stitute a  more  vigorous  policy  in  the  place 
of  that  hitherto  pursued  by  Mr.  Madison. 
Henry  Clay  (for  the  first  time  elected 
Speaker),  John  C.  Calhoun,  William 
Lowndes,   and   Langdon  Cbeves,  in  the 


House,  with  Wm.  H.  Crawford  in  the  Sen- 
ate, infused  a  new  spirit  into  their  party 
associates,  and  even  quickened  the  slow 
energies  of  Mr.  Madison  himself.  The 
Navy  was  resuscitated,  not  as  a  tempo- 
rary defence,  but  enlarged  beyond  the 
ideas  even  of  the  Federal  administrations, 
to  be  relied  on  as  a  permanent  protection 
of  our  commerce  and  our  coasts. 

After  the  election  of  Mr.  Madison,  the 
Republicans  had  regained  their  ground  in 
New  England,  having  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  each  State  of  that  section,  ex- 
cept Connecticut.  As  the  war  policy, 
however,  became  more  apparent,  the  oppo- 
sition were  again  aroused  throughout  the 
North,  and  were  soon  in  possession  of  all 
the  New  England  States  and  New  York. 
The  administration  party  was  alarmed  by 
these  successes,  and  more  by  the  determin- 
ed opposition  to  their  pohcy  of  the  New 
York  Republicans,  who  had  already  re- 
solved on  the  support  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
against  Mr.  Madison,  at  the  approaching 
election.  However,  under  the  lead  of  Clay 
and  Calhoun,  they  were  brought  to  the 
war  point,  and  a  caucus  of  the  adminis- 
tration members  having  resolved  on  the 
extreme  measure,  a  committee,  of  which 
those  gentlemen  were  at  the  head,  was  sent 
to  make  known  the  determination  of  the 
party  to  the  President.  They  found  him, 
in  his  anxiety  for  peace,  engaged  in  a 
fruitless  negotiation  with  the  British  Minis- 
ter. They  informed  him  that  the  party 
was  resolved,  and  would  not  retrace  their 
steps ;  that  the  people  would  no  longer 
tolerate  a  hesitating  policy ;  that  if  the  act 
was  postoned  until  after  the  Presidential 
election,  he  would  probably  be  defeated  of 
a  re-election  ;  and  that,^n  fact,  unless  he 
yielded  to  the  sentiment  of  his  friends,  his 
nomination,  even,  was  not  to  be  relied  on. 
In  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Madison  reluctantly 
assented.  The  war  bill  passed  the  House 
'79  to  49,  and  the  Senate  19  to  13. 

Immediately  on  the  passage  of  the  act, 
an  address,  signed  by  32  of  the  Federal 
members,  and  written  by  Hon.  Harm  anus 
Bleecker,  of  New  York,  was  put  in  circu- 
lation. It  was  a  mild,  well- written,  digni- 
fied document,  arguing  the  inexpediency 
of  the  war,  either  to  satisfy  our  honor,  or 
compensate  our  losses. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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STATE    OF    TRADE. 


THE  COTTON  INTERESTS. 


In  our  last  article  on  the  State  of  Trade, 
we  gave  a  condensed  summary  of  the  first 
part  of  an  argument  given  in  an  editorial  of 
the  **  Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil,"  in  confu- 
tation of  the  views  taken  by  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Union,  who  is  also 
the  financial  writer  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
view. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of 
the  statistics  of  that  correspondent. 

While  speaking  of  the  cotton  trade,  our 
argument  will  be  taken  chiefly  from  the 
"  Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil. '"^  In  the  gen- 
eral argument,  we  shall  indulge  in  some 
reflections  of  our  own. 

In  his  tables,  the  cotton  crop  of  '46-7 
is  set  down,  as  usual,  for  that  of  '47,  and 
that  of  '47-8,  for  that  of  '48. 

The  whole  business  relative  to  the  crop 
of  '47-8  was  closed  in  July,  '48,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  tariff  of  '46  came  into 
direct  and  practical  operation  upon  the 
business  of  the  country.  One  effect  of  the 
system  was,  however,  felt  before  that 
time.  The  failure  of  the  large  Enghsh 
cotton  brokers  had  disabled  them  from 
acting  as  usual  for  the  American  growers, 
and  funds  had  fallen  in  consequence  ;  this 
bankruptcy,  the  fifth  of  that  class  of  deal- 
ers in  one  quarter  of  a  century,  being  at- 
tributable to  unforeseen  causes  in  England, 
of  which  we  shall  not  now  make  mention. 

The  crop  of  the  present  year's  consump- 
tion is  the  first  that  came  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  of  '46  ;  and  yet  the  Union 
gives  us  tables  showing  a  large  increase  of 
consumption  of  cotton  during  three  years, 
under  the  operation  of  a  tariff  whose 
practical  effects  could  not  be  felt  by  any 
crop  previous  to  the  one  of  the  year  that 
has  just  ended. 

Observe — the  crop  produced  and  sold 
in  '47-8  is  the  crop  of  '47.      The  increas- 

*  For  a  critical  notice  of  this  important  period- 
ical, see  Critical  Notices  of  this  number. 


ed  sale  of  this  crop  was,  by  the  Union\s 
tables,  103,805  bales.  Just  at  this  time, 
the  practical  effects  of  the  tariff  of  '46  be- 
gin to  be  felt ;  and  the  increase  for  the 
succeeding  year  is  only  20,000  !  and  the 
price,  until  very  lately  not  above  the 
cost  of  production. 

When  cotton  was  low,  the  purchasers  sent 
their  orders  early  and  purchased  largely. 
Thus,  of  the  crop  of  1847-8,  281,497  bales 
were  taken  in  the  first  seven  months,  be- 
ing at  the  rate  of  40,000  a  month,  leaving 
for  the  hst  five  months,  250,000 — i.  e., 
50,000  a  month. 

Of  the  crop  of  '48-9,  there  were  taken 
in  the  first  six  months,  307,303  bales — 
51,000  per  month,  leaving  to  be  taken,  to 
equal  the  last  year,  less  than  83,000  a 
month. 

Thus  it  appears  that  low  prices,  and  a 
large  supply,  induce  larger  sales  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  and  vice  versa . 

"  If  our  readers  will  now  re-penise  our  ex- 
tract from  the  Union,  they  will  find  the  whole 
effect  of  the  article  to  be  produced  by  compar- 
ing the  early  purchases  of  the  present  year, 
which  were  large,  with  the  early  purchases  of 
last  year,  which  were  small. 

The  real  facts  we  will  now  show,  made  up 
to  the  time  at  which  we  write  : 

On  hand  in  Northern  ports,  1847-8.  1848-9. 

Sept.  1 109,909  .57,997 

Shipped  to  Northern  ports 619,381  759,833 

729,290  817,830 

Exported  from  do 186,892  252,551 

Onhandindo 59,317  246,209    82,919        335,470 

Taken  for  consumption....   483,081  482,360 

The  quantity  taken  by  spinners,  thus  far,  is 
shown  to  be  700  bales  less  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  *There  remain  yet  about  five  weeks 
to  make  up  the  year,  and  we  may  now  esti- 
mate what  their  consumption  is  likely  to  be, 
by  ascertaining  what  has  been  that  of  the  few 
past  weeks. 

The  first  six  months  gave 307,393  =  per  month  51,200 

March  1  to  June  14,  gave 139,600=         "         40,000 

June  J 4  to  July  25,  gave 35,000=         "         26,00<^ 
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The  remaining  period  may  give  30,000,  but 
that  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  for  within  a  month 
we  have  seen  notice  of  the  total  stoppage  of 
three  or  four  large  factories  in  our  own  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  the  same  causes  that 
stop  them  must  tend  to  produce  the  stoppage 
of  others.  Allowing,  however,  that  30,000  ad- 
ditional bales  will  be  required,  we  obtain  as  the 
consumption  of  the  year,  512,360;  against  a 
consumption  of  the  previous  year  of  531,772  ; 
being  a  falling  off  of  20,000  bales  in  a  year, 
instead  of  an  increase  of  20,000  in  ten  months. 
The  consumption  and  exportation  of  cotton 
cloth  for  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  low 
prices,  will  thus  fall  short  of  last  year  not  less 
than  20,000  bales;  and  then  the  following  will 
be  the  result  of  the  years  affected  by  the  tarilFs 
of  1842  and  1846  :— 

Tariff  of  1842.  Tariff  of  1846. 

184'2-3  increase 57,379 

1843-4  "      - 21,615 

1844-5  "       42,262 

J845-6  "       33,591 

1846-7  •'         5,380 

1847-8  "         103,805 

1848-y  decrease 20,000 

This,  however,  tells  but  a  small  part  of  the 
story.  Every  one  knows  that  the  consumption 
is  greatly  affected  by  the  price. 

1  843.  Crop  952  millions  pounds,  average  price  6  cents — 
consequent  increase  in  home  demand  of  57,000 
bales. 

1844.  Crop  812  millions  pounds,  average  8  cents.     Increase 

in  ditto,  21,000. 

1845.  Crop  958  millions  pounds,  average  6  cents.     Incrccise 

in  ditto,  42,000. 

1846.  Crop  840  millions  pounds,  about   8  cents.    Increase 

in  ditto,  33,000. 

1847.  Crop  711  millions  pounds,  average  10  cents.    Increase 

5,000, 

Total  increase,  then,  over  1842,  16,000 
bales  ;  increase  of  home  demand  over  do., 
70,000  bales ;  showing  the  extraordinary 
permanence  and  certainty  of  the  home  mar- 
ket over  the  foreign  one. 

1848. — Crop  again  large — price  seven 
cents.  Home  consumption  increased 
103,000  bales,  and  exceeded  by  206,000 
the  quantity  taken  in  1843,  v^^hen  the  crop 
was  nearly  the  same,  showing  a  large  de- 
crease in  the  power  of  consumption  abroad. 

1849. — Crop  1100  millions  pounds, 
average  price  eight  and  a  half  cents ;  and 
yet  the  consumption,  so  far  as  seaboard  is 
concerned,  has,  for  the  first  time  in  some 
years,  absolutely  gone  backward,  while 
our  population  has  increased  with  immense 
rapidity. 

Now,  if  the  consumption  of  1847,  with 
a  crop  of  711  millions,  average  above  ten 
cents,  increased  5000  bales,  what  would 
be  the  increase  of  the  present  year,  with  a 
crop  389  millions  larger,  had  the  tariff  of 


1842  remained  unchanged  ?  "Would  not 
we  now  be  consuming  250,000  additional 
bales  ?  And  would  not  the  demand  have 
sustained  the  price  at  ten  cents,  as  it  now 
stands,  instead  of  the  low  rates  that  have 
prevailed  through  the  year  ?  And  is  not 
this  the  price  that  has  been  paid  by  the 
South,  not  less  than  $55,000,000,  for  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  products  of  the  land 
to  be  consumed  on  the  land  ? 

And  now  upon  the  topic  of  the  Southern 
factories,  upon  which  the  correspondent 
remarks  that  they  have  no  protection 
against  New  England.  It  is  true  they 
have  no  legal  protection  against  New  Eng- 
land, but  they  have  the  prodigious  advan- 
tage over  the  New  England  factories,  of 
having  their  raw  material  growing  almost 
at  the  door  of  the  factory.  Against  Eng- 
land, however,  the  South  maintains  a  pro- 
tection for  herself  in  the  shape  of  the  tariff 
of  1846,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  if  that  were  removed,  she  would  be 
deluged  with  cheap  and  worthless  goods 
of  foreign  manufacture,  and  her  new  and 
flourishing  factories  be  broken  down. 

Another  topic  of  importance,  touched 
upon  by  the  "  Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil," 
is  that  of  emigration.  Every  emigrant  to 
the  West  is  an  additional  producer  of  corn 
or  cotton  in  the  West,  whose  competition 
tends  to  lower  the  price  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  products,  and,  we  may  add,  to 
raise  the  price  of  manufactures  ;  and  every 
individual  workman  who  is  kept  at  home 
and  employed  in  manufacture,  is  an  addi- 
tional consumer  of  Eastern  and  Southern 
products,  whose  competition  lowers  the 
price  of  manufactures,  and  raises  that  of 
corn  and  cotton. 

"  We  are  gravely  assured  that  the  con- 
sumer benefits  largely  by  the  low  prices,  but 
whence  come  the  low  prices  ?  Is  it  not  from 
the  depression  of  the  South  ?  And  can  the 
South  consume  as  much  cloth  with  cotton  at 
five  cents,  as  they  could  do  at  ten?  Certainly 
not.  The  South  is  now  clothing  the  world  at 
its  own  loss,  and  the  power  to  consume 
cloth  is  there  diminished,  and  would  be 
still  more  so,  were  it  not  that  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  maintained  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
species  of  employment,  that  would  long  since 
have  been  naturalized  there  had  the  plough, 
the  loom,  and  the  anvil  been  permitted  to  come 
together.  The  consumption  of  the  North  di- 
minishes, notwithstanding  a  vast  increase  of 
population,  and  notwithstanding  the  great 
diminution  of  cost,  and  it  does  so  because  the 
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people  who  worked  in  mines,  and  furnaces,  and 
mills,  are  idle  and  unable  to  sell  their  labor  to 
obtain  the  means  of  buying  food,  or  cloth,  or 
iron. 

"Every  increase  in  the  ratio  of  consumers  to 
producers  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  food  and 
cotton,  and  of  all  other  agricultural  products, 
and  to  enable  farmers  and  planters  to  consume 
more  largely  of  cloth  and  iron,  shoes  and  hats, 
paper  and  books,  and  the  producers  of  these 
latter  commodities  are  thereby  enabled  to  con- 
sume more  largely  of  food  and  cotton,  and  thus 
it  is  that  the  owner  of  land  benefits  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  home  consumption  of  the  products 
of  the  land.  Every  man  that  is  driven  to  seek 
the  West,  there  to  raise  food  or  cotton,  tends 
to  diminish  the  power  of  farmers  and  planters 
to  consume  cloth  and  iron,  and  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  makers  of  cloth  and  iron  to  con- 
sume food  or  cotton,  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
owner  of  land  is  injured  by  a  diminution  in  the 
home  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  land." 
— Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil. 

It  is  a  fact  but  little  attended  to  by  the 
enemies  of  protection,  that  the  wealth  of 
the  farmer  is  not  to  be  measured  by  his 
production  merely,  but  by  his  power  of 
exchanging  his  surplus  products.  A  sheaf 
of  corn  rotting  unused  in  the  stack  is  not 
wealth ;  but  when  a  market  opens  for  it,  then 
it  becomes  wealth.  Now,  by  the  free  trader's 
plan  of  trusting  to  the  contingencies  of  an 
European  market,  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  gauged  by  the  wants  of  Eu- 
rope. A  good  crop  and  low  prices  in 
Europe  is  to  bring  the  entire  trade  of 
America  to  a  dead  stop.  Let  us  suppose 
that  not  a  single  manufactured  article  was 
produced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
our  entire  commerce  consisted  in  an  ex- 
change of  breadstuffs  for  manufactures, 
which  would  be  the  paridisaical  condition 
of  free  trade,  we  are  then  under  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  prices  of  breadstuffs 
down  so  low  as  to  compete  with  the  farm- 
ers of  England  and  the  grain-growers  of 
Europe,  who  produce  at  a  half  or  one 
third  the  price  that  we  do ;  and  being  sub- 
ject to  this  competition,  we  should  be  obli- 
ged to  pay  our  own  freights  and  broker- 
ages, and  run  our  own  risks  of  insurance, 
and  other  expenses,  while  we  have  twice 
or  thrice  the  distance  to  travel  over,  and 
the  political  contingencies  of  corn-laws, 
embargoes,  and  maritime  wars  hanging 
perpetually  over  us ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
certainty  of  a  time  to  come,  and  that  not 
far   distant,    when   the   improvements  in 


agriculture  shall  furnish  Great  Britain,  even 
without  the  aid  of  corn-laws,  with  a  full 
supply  of  better  food  than  the  stale  corn, 
rancid  meal,  and  withered  potatoes,  which 
our  farmers  send  across  the  Atlantic. 

1.  Either  the   farmer    depends  on  the 
contingency  of  a  deficient  supply  of  foo 
in  foreign  countries,  raising  prices  to   th 
famine    point    there ; — or,    in  times     of 
plenty — 

2.  He  must  expect  to  undersell  the  Eu- 
ropean producer,  who  is  able  to  produce 
at  half  the  cost. 

Again, 

1 .  At  all  times,  the  wealth  of  the  farmer 
depends  upon  his  ability  to  exchange  his 
surplus  products  for  manufactured  articles, 
or  for  money  wherewith  to  purchase  such 
articles. 

2.  The  increase  of  his  wealth  is  limited 
to  his  ability  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  :  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  ability  of  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer to  supply  him. 

3.  The  foreign  manufacturer  will  supply 
him  at  prices  regulated  by  the  dearth  or 
abundance  of  grain  in  Europe  and  Great 
Britain. 

4.  If  food  is  abundant  in  Great  Britain 
and  Europe,  the  home  demand  in  those 
countries  for  manufactures  will  raise  their 
price,  while  at  the  same  time  it  raises  the 
price  of  food  in  America. 

5.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  American 
producer  has  a  double  disadvantage  of  sell- 
ing less  food,  and  getting  less  for  it,  when- 
ever the  price  of  food  falls  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

But  there  is  still  another  consequence  to 
be  taken  into  the  account. 

The  surplus  of  the  farmer  is  that  which 
remains  over,  when  he  has  fed  himself  and 
his  dependents.  The  home  market  is 
therefore  composed  of  those  who  are  not 
engaged  in  farming. 

But  these  are  chiefly  the  artisans,  and 
handicraftsmen,  and  those  connected  with 
them. 

The  farmer  is  almost  always  able  to  pro- 
duce a  considerable  surplus,  the  sale  of 
which  is  his  source  of  wealth ;  and  the 
more  there  are  of  handicraftsmen  and 
others  who  consume  this  surplus,  the 
greater  will  be  the  wealth  of  the  farmer. 

When  the  number  of  handicraftsmen  and 
operatives  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  farmer 
with  all  he  needs,  both  partie  s  will  sustain 
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each  other,  independently  of  foreign  aid, 
and  free  of  the  contingencies  and  fluctua- 
tions of  the  foreign  market. 

But  the  process  does  not  stop  here.  The 
handicraftsman  is  able  to  produce  more 
than  is  necessary  both  for  himself  and  the 
farmer.  Over-production  reduces  the  price, 
and  the  farmer  is  the  gainer. 

But,  if  there  is  an  over-production  of 
food,  in  the  hope  of  a  foreign  market,  the 
handicraftsman  gains,  and  the  farmer  is  the 
loser. 

The  foreign  market  for  grain  stimulates 
the  over-production  of  grain;  and  being 
unsteady,  always  inflicts  more  mischief 
than  good  upon  the  producer.     And, 

The  foreign  market  for  manufactures 
stimulates  the  over-production  of  manufac- 
tures, reduces  their  price,  and  is  in  that 
sense  gainful  to  the  farmer ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  subject  to  one  half  or 
one  third  the  extent  of  fluctuation  suffered 
by  the  market  for  food. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  at  first  view, 
we  make  bold  to  insist,  that  no  country 
was  ever  made  wealthy  by  a  foreign  de- 
mand for  breadstuff's  : — while  we  equally 
insist  that  a  foreign  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  creating  a  home  market  for 
the  farmer,  has  been  the  great  source  of 
riches  time  out  of  mind. 

Let  us  consider  it.  The  raw  material 
exported,  pays  a  certain  profit.  The  same 
material  manufactured  and  exported,  pays 
the  same  profit,  and  an  additional  one  for 
being  manufactured.  A  pound  of  cot- 
ton worth  ten  cents,  pays  perhaps  1  cent 
profit ;  worked  into  a  piece  of  cloth  valued 
at  |1,  it  pays  10  cents  profit.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  a  substance  is 
wrought  up,  the  more  is  gained  by  its  ex- 
portation. It  is  therefore  a  much  better 
plan  to  have  the  raw  material  worked  up 
as  much  as  possible  at  home,  in  order  that 
all  the  profit  that  can  be  got  out  of  it  may 
be  got  at  home. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  with  the  shal- 
low free-trade  economist,  in  whose  ears  the 
word  free  tingles  with  a  deceitful  talis- 
manic  power,  to  suppose  that  a  country 
must  export  the  staff*  of  life,  in  body  and 
unchanged,  in  order  to  be  considered  a 
food-exporting  country. 

It  has  been  long  noticed,  we  believe  in 
the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Carey,  that  as  the 
home  manufactures  of  a  country  are  as 


much  the  produce  of  her  food  producers 
as  of  her  artisans,  her  agricultural  resour- 
ces must  be  measured  by  the  value  of  her 
manufactured  exports,  less  her  imports  of 
food  and  raw  material.  Let  us  suppose 
for  instance,  that  England  and  America 
export  equal  values  of  home-manufactured 
articles.  Then,  if  America  produces  the 
raw  material,  food,  and  machinery,  which 
made  these  articles  ;  while  England,  a  mere 
workshop,  imports  the  food  and  raw  ma- 
terial for  hers  ;  America  reaps  three  prof- 
its where  England  reaps  one.  America 
reaps  the  profit — 1st,  on  the  raw  material 
— 2d,  on  the  food  sold  to  operatives  and 
manufacturers — 3d,  on  the  manufacture 
itself,  and  the  machinery  employed  in  it. 
England,  importing  food  and  raw  mate- 
rial, reaps  only  one  profit,  viz.,  that  on  the 
manufacture  and  machinery. 

The  unexampled  increase  of  "wealth  in 
England,  from  the  time  of  Cromwell  down 
to  the  time  when  American  manufactures 
began  to  compete  with  hers  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed 
to  the  policy  pursued  by  England,  of  se- 
curing all  the  profits  to  herself,  excepting, 
of  course,  that  upon  the  raw  material  of 
cotton  fabrics,  which  she  was  never  able 
to  command. 

Thus,  the  navigation  laws  secured  to 
her  the  profits  of  transportation,  and  cre- 
ated a  wealthy  merchant  marine,  besides 
enriching  the  growers  of  English  forest- 
trees. 

The  corn-laws  raised  the  value  of  lands, 
and  enriched  the  aristocracy.  The  pro- 
tection on  every  species  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  manufacture  created  a  power- 
ful and  wealthy  manufacturing  interest. 

These  several  branches  of  protection 
were  part  of  a  grand  system  of  protection, 
and  the  one  supported  the  other. 

It  was  the  policy  of  England  first,  to 
cultivate  her  waste  lands,  and  to  carry  agri- 
culture to  the  highest  possible  pitch.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  aristocracy.  To  en- 
rich the  aristocracy,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  home  market  for  their  surplus, 
the  foreign  market  for  grain  yielding  little 
or  no  profit,  because  of  the  excessive  costs 
of  production. 

Her  next  step  was  to  make  herself  the 
grand  manufactory  of  the  world ;  and 
one  of  the  first  consequences  of  her  doing 
so  was  the  enrichment  of  the  land-owners, 
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who  found  at  their  doors  a  constant  and 
free  market  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus 
products;  they  thus,  indirectly,  became 
producers  of  food  for  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  protection,  extended  to  navigation 
and  manufactures,  became  indirectly  a 
protection  to  agriculture. 

Now,  however,  under  the  regime  of 
Peel  and  Cobden,  England  has  abandoned 
her  protective  system,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing principles,  of  which  we  do  not  mean, 
at  present,  to  dispute  the  policy  as  far  as 
regards  herself.  Having  three  objects  to 
accomplish,  the  cheapening  of  raw  mate- 
rial, the  cheapening  of  transportation,  and 
the  cheapening  of  food — the  cheapening  of 
manufactures  havingf  been  carried  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree,  by  the  effects  of 
competition— it  was  proposed  to  subject  the 
home  producers  of  food  to  a  foreign  com- 
petition, in  order  to  bring  food  to  bear 
some  just  ratio,  in  price,  to  manufactures. 
It  was  proposed,  also,  to  subject  transpor- 
tation to  a  foreign  competition,  in  order 
farther  to  lower  the  prices  of  manufactures 
in  foreign  markets ;  and,  as  a  part  of  the 
same  system,  tariffs  were  to  be  lowered  on 
the  raw  material  of  industry,  to  enable 
manufacturers  to  work  with  a  smaller  out- 
lay of  capital. 

This  entire  system,  constructed  not  for 
the  benefit  of  England  or  Great  Britain, 
so  much  as  to  sustain  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  classes,  now  deemed,  by 
themselves,  to  be  the  leading  interest,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  subordinate  the  others, 
cannot  be  subjected  to  criticism  in  its  de- 
tails, but  only  in  its  principle;  that  principle 
being  to  support  one  interest  by  the 
sacrifice  of  all  others.  It  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  grand  protective  system  of 
Great  Britain,  of  which  the  design  was,  to 
make  the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil, 
neighbors  and  equal  partners  in  the  great 
firm  of  the  national  enterprise. 

To  return,  after  these  desultory  remarks, 
to  the  argument  in  the  *'  Plough,  Loom, 
and  Anvil." 

"  In  1842,  we  imported  little,  and  were  una- 
ble to  pay  the  interest  on  our  foreign  debt. 

"  In  1846  and  '47,  we  imported  largely,  and 
paid  off  much  of  the  principal  of  our  debts. 

"In  1849,  we  import  about  the  same  amount 
per  head,  and  run  largely  in  debt. 

"  In  1846,  the  demand  for  labor  was  great, 
and  men  consumed  largely  of  coal,  the  produc- 


tion of  which  trebled  from  1842  to  1847.  In 
1849,  men  are  unemployed,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  is  stationary. 

"From  1842  to  '47,  the  consumption  of  iron 
doubled.     In  1849  it  has  become  stationary. 

"From  1842  to  '47,  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  cloth  was  doubled.  In  1849  it 
has  become  stationary. 

"In  1846  and  1847,  there  was  universal  ac- 
tivity. In  1849,  there  prevails  a  '  masterly  in- 
activity,' because  houses  and  ships,  and  roads, 
and  mines,  and  mills  and  furnaces,  have  ceased 
to  be  profitable.  Capital,  food,  cotton,  wool, 
cloth,  sugar,  shoes,  paper,  and  all  other  com- 
modities needed  for  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  men,  are  surplus,  and  the  universal  de- 
sire is  to  diminish  production  to  the  level  of 
consumption,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  labor- 
ers can  purchase  neither  food  nor  clothing. 
The  '  war  against  labour  and  capital,'  agreea- 
bly to  the  doctrine  of  the  Union,  has  ceased, 
but  with  each  successive  day  labour  and  capi- 
tal become  less  productive." 

A  great  deal  of  the  private  and  commer- 
cial distress  of  the  present  season  has 
been  attributed  to  pestilence,  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  business  of  the  cities  and 
towns  has  been  immensely  disturbed  by 
that  cause.  No  species  of  property  feels 
the  lighter  fluctuations  of  the  general  in- 
terest more  keenly  than  periodical  works. 
From  our  own  observation,  we  can  say, 
with  confidence,  that  there  has  not  been  a 
time  since  182*7  when  persons  of  moderate 
means,  indulging  in  moderate  degrees  of 
luxury,  were  more  straitened  or  alarm- 
ed for  their  incomes,  or  more  disposed  to 
be  economical  than  during  the  past  season. 
Popular  magazines  have,  in  general,  as  an 
article  of  almost  pure  luxury,  been  an  ex- 
cellent and  true  index  of  popular  feeling 
in  regard  to  private  expenditure,  as  they 
have,  perhaps,  never  suffered  more  than 
during  the  last  four  months.  Other  in- 
terests have  been  affected  in  the  same 
way.  Of  works  of  art,  fewer  than  ever 
have  been  disposed  of  at  reasonable  prices. 
Paintings,  an  article  of  pure  luxury,  can 
be  hardly  said  to  have  sold  at  all. 

The  lithographic  print  establishments  in 
New  York,  whose  business  is  a  very  good 
index  of  the  amount  of  pocket-money  and 
feeling  of  pecuniary  ability  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community,  both  in 
city  and  country,  are  at  present  making 
but  few  sales,  and  those  moderate ;  nor  do 
they  look  forward  to  any  immediate  im- 
provement of  the  business — that  is  to  say, 
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they  do  not  look  forward  to  an  abundance 
of  pocket-money  in  the  country  for  the 
coming  winter. 

Many  persons  are  surprised  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  by  the  good  price  of  cotton ; 
those  prices  are  to  be  attributed  to  sev- 
eral causes,  which  we  will  enumerate. 
First,  the  very  laige  investments  of  cap- 
ital in  New  England,  made  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  in  manufactories, 
compel  the  employment  of  those  manu- 
factories, even  at  unremunerative  prices ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  entire  continent,  and 
the  people  of  foreign  countries,  must  con- 
tinue, as  heretofore,  to  purchase  clothes. 

So  much  for  the  natural  and  ordinary 
causes  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton. 
If  we  now  add,  what  is  notorious,  that  the 
supply  of  lowlands  cotton  is  unusually 
small,  a  great  part  of  the  crop  having  fail- 
ed or  been  destroyed,  an  additional  two 
per  cent,  may  be  added  from  that  cause. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  cheapness  of  trans- 
portation. Merchandise  can  be  conveyed 
across  the  ocean,  at  present,  for  prices 
which  make  navigation  the  least  profitable 
investment  of  capital. 

Other  causes  might  be  added  of  consid- 
erable importance,  such  as  the  existence 
and  probability  of  an  increased  foreign  de- 
mand ;  but  those  enumerated  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  present  prices. 

With  the  opening  of  the  manufactories, 
the  price  of  iron  may  be  expected  to 
advance  in  some  small  degree ;  and  as  we 
learn,   from   good   authority,  that  vastly 


less  anthracite  has  been  mined  this  year 
than  will  prove  sufficient  for  a  full  demand, 
a  considerable  rise  in  that  article  may  be 
expected. 

Nothing  can  rescue  the  iron  manufac- 
turers from  their  present  deplorable  condi- 
tion but  an  adequate  protection.  It  is 
not  generally  understood  how  small  prof- 
its the  English  producers  of  iron  are  con- 
tented with  ;  the  owners  of  furnaces,  there, 
being  generally  either  gentlemen  of  large 
estates,  or  very  rich  companies,  they  are 
able  to  export  the  iron  which  they  pro- 
duce, sometimes  for  successive  years,  at 
prices  which  pay  only  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction :  depending  upon  the  home  mar- 
ket for  a  steady  demand,  they  trifle  with 
the  foreign  market,  and  are  able  to  exist 
without  it. 

We  have  gone  farther  than  we  intend- 
ed at  the  commencement  into  the  discus- 
sion. Our  first  design  was  merely  to  set 
forth  the  arguments  of  the  "Plough,  Loom, 
and  Anvil,"  but  we  have  added  many  of 
our  own.  Want  of  space  prevents  our  en- 
tering more  at  large  upon  the  great  and 
absorbing  question  of  the  cotton  trade  and 
manufacture.  It  is  our  intention  to  return 
to  the  subject  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

A  scurrilous  attack  has  been  made  up- 
on us,  because  of  our  previous  article.  As 
it  is  with  arguments,  and  not  with  pas- 
sions, that  we  have  to  do,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  take  any  farther  notice  of  that  attack, 
although  it  seems  to  have  been  written  by 
the  same  commercial  writer  whose  opin- 
ions we  have  been  controverting. 
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REGINALD,    SON    OF    ANTHONY. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Rennoe,  so  unexpectedly  baffled  in  his 
first  effort,  was  forced  to  a  complete 
change  in  his  tactics.  Laurence  Sey- 
mour had  returned,  and  all  that  could  now 
be  done  was  to  make  the  best  of  it.  A 
new  and  undesired  element  had  been 
thrown  into  the  game ;  it  could  not  be 
neutral,  and  must  be  so  managed  as  to 
contribute  to  final  success.  Miss  Chesley 
evidently  regarded  the  Englishman  with 
no  dislike ;  indeed,  if  she  made  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  suitors,  it  was  in 
his  favor.  Rennoe  saw  no  other  scheme 
so  simple  and  so  likely  to  have  a  favorable 
issue,  as  to  increase  this  bias  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  He  knew  that  when- 
ever Reginald  found  Matilda  irrevocably 
lost  to  him,  disappointment  and  disgust 
would  be  strong  persuasives  to  the  choice 
of  a  different  scene  and  a  different  life. 

Rennoe's  plan  precluded  any  very  ac- 
tive measures  at  the  outset.  Seymour 
could  doubtless  make  love  on  his  own 
account  better  than  any  one  else  could 
make  it  for  him. 

Reginald,  on  the  other  side,  felt  con- 
vinced that  it  was  only  by  energetic  play 
that  he  could  overcome  the  many  advan- 
tages of  his  handsome  rival.  He  watched 
eagerly,  therefore,  the  appearance  of  some 
opening  which  might  enable  him  to  inter- 
pose a  skillful  move. 

Mr.  Chesley  had  a  distant  connection,  a 
wild,  dissipated  sort  of  fellow,  supposed  to 
be  reformed,  who, insetting  up  a  store,  had 
worked  upon  the  old  man's  generous  na- 
ture so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  become 
his  endorser  to  a  heavy  amount.  The 
spendthrift  cousin  failed,  and  Mr.  Chesley 
found  himself  called  upon  suddenly  to 
pay  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  The  planter  lived  fully  up  to 
his   income,  and  his  estate  being  chiefly 
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landed,  was  by  no  means  capable  of  meet- 
ing extraordinary  demands.  He  must 
therefore  borrow ;  but  borrowing  in  those 
days  was  not  the  easiest  thing  accomplish- 
ed. His  neighbors  pursued  the  same 
system  of  management  as  himself,  and 
were  not  accustomed  to  keep  large  funds 
in  hand.  Thirty-six  hundred  pounds 
could  nowhere  be  raised. 

The  anxiety  of  the  family  was  not  un- 
observed by  Reginald,  yet  for  awhile  he 
seemed  not  to  notice  it,  nor  to  be  aware 
of  the  source  whence  it  issued.  At  last 
Mr.  Chesley  alluded  to  his  situation,  and 
threw  out  hints  before  him — he  was  too 
proud  to  speak  urgently — that  no  friend 
could  do  a  more  acceptable  thing  thaa  to- 
advance  the  sum  so  much  needed.  A& 
young  Ander  received  the  information  m 
silence,  the  inference  was  at  one©  drawn 
that  it  was  either  inconvenient  cr  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  of  any  service.  The 
faces  of  the  whole  household  became  very 
gloomy.  It  was  decided  that  the  only 
alternative  left  was  to  dispose  of  two  or 
three  families  of  slaves,  and  how  painful 
such  a  necessity  is,  a  Southerner  can  un- 
derstand. Reginald  and  Matilda,  in  walk- 
ing together  one  morning,  chanced  to  pass 
by  the  quarters.  Matilda  burst  into  tears, 
and  as  her  companion  stood  gazing  upon 
her  with  an  air  of  concern,  said — "  Ex- 
cuse me,  Mr.  Ander;  but  old  Nelly,  my 
nurse,  lives  in  that  cabin,  and  she,  too, 
must  go  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 
Her  sons  have  to  be  sold,  and  she  will  not 
be  parted  from  them.  Oh  !  it  is  terrible 
to  think  that  all  those  familiar,  honest 
faces  must  be  banished." 

**  I  trust  it  may  be  dispensed   with," 
said  the  young  man. 

Matilda  looked  up  inquiringly  through 
her  tears,  and  Reginald  added : 

**I  have  delayed  speaking  till  to-day, 
for  fear  of  making  promises  which  I  might 
23 
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not  be  able  to  perform.  Immediately  on 
hearing-  of  your  father's  difficulty,  I  wrote 
to  the  overseer  on  my  lower  plantation, 
directino;  him  to  sell  the  last  season's  to- 
bacco  crop,  which  I  had  been  reserving  in 
the  prospect  of  a  better  price.  He  has 
done  so  ;  and  I  am  rejoiced  at  being  now 
able  to  furnish  your  father  with  the  sum 
he  wishes." 

Matilda's  face  beamed  with  gratitude. 

Reofinald  felt  that  somethinp;  was  ac- 
complished,  but  not  enough.  And  all 
his  faculties  were  in  restless  pursuit  of  a 
new  and  more  decisive  measure.  Simon 
Rennoe  learned  what  had  been  done  with 
little  gratification,  but  he  saw  no  need  as 
yet  for  his  own  interference.  "  She  will 
not  marry  him  for  a  loan,"  was  his  reflec- 
tion. 

Anderport  received  a  visitor.  Gilbert 
Jordan,  a  "  professional  gambler,"  of  rare 
•dexterity,  was  otherwise  a  man  of  mark. 
A  face  of  the  style  called  gentlemanly, 
rich,  though  flashy  clothing,  and  an  easy, 
off-hand  address,  introduced  him  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  townspeople.  His 
hand  was  fair  and  delicate,  like  a  lady's  ; 
his  wrist  small  enough  to  be  clasped  with 
thumb  and  finger;  but  the  arm  above 
swelled  rapidly  towards  the  shoulder,  and 
a  judge  of  thews  and  sinews  could  discern 
the  development  of  great  muscular  power. 
Indeed,  Jordan  had  obtained  a  terrible 
celebrity  for  feats  of  prowess.  Besides 
his  expertness  at  pistol,  knife,  and  rifle, 
and  a  pugilistic  skill  which  had  extricated 
him  unscathed  from  many  a  tavern  brawl, 
he  could  boast  the  further  distinction  that 
no  single  man  had  ever  offered  him  a 
wrestling  ''  shake  "  without  having  cause 
seriously  to  repent  his  temerity. 

Reginald  had  heard  of  the  gambler, 
but  had  never  seen  him,  when,  on  an 
afternoon  in  July,  a  heavy  thunder-cloud 
drove  him  suddenly  home  from  a  ride. 
As  he  reined  in  his  horse  at  the  gate  in 
front  of  the  mansion,  he  noticed  a  man 
coming  rapidly  down  the  road  from  the 
opposite  direction.  One  glance  enabled 
him  to  recognize  the  personage  who  had 
been  described  to  him.  During  the  mo- 
ment which  was  occupied  in  raising  the 
latch,  a  thought  shot  through  his  mind, 
and  turning  towards  the  road,  he  called 
to  the  stranger,  and  invited  him  to  take 
.refuge  in  the  house  from  the  threatened 


gust.  Heavy  premonitory  drops  had  al- 
ready fallen,  and  Gilbert  Jordan  was  no- 
thing loth  to  find  so  convenient  a  shelter. 

Kennoe,  it  was  found  on  inquiry,  was 
not  in  the  house  ;  and  Reginald,  pleased 
that  he  had  no  interruption  to  apprehend, 
produced  wine  and  fruit,  and  soon  en- 
gaged his  guest  in  a  desultory  conversa- 
tion. 

After  awhile,  Jordan  inquired  whether 
he  played. 

"  No,  sir." 

"I  should  think,"  rejoined  the  gambler, 
"  that  in  the  country  here  you  would  find 
yourselves  compelled  to  resort  to  cards  in 
order  to  pass  away  the  time." 

*'  It  might  be  so,  if  the  weather  every 
day  were  such  as  it  is  now  ;  but  when  the 
sun  is  shining,  and  a  man  has  out-of-door 
sports  open  to  him,  I  see  little  amusement 
in  bending  over  a  parcel  of  bits  of  painted 
pasteboard." 

"  But  in  travelling,  though,"  suggested 
Jordan,  *'  how  dull  it  is  to  spend  long 
evenings  counting  the  flies  on  a  tavern 
window !" 

"Yes,"  said  Reginald,  "and  therefore 
I  hate  to  travel.  Young  Edward  Chesley 
(who  has  some  money  to  take  for  his 
father  down  to  St.  John's)  invited  me 
yesterday  to  go  with  him,  but  I  declined. 
He  afterwards  persuaded  Mr.  Seymour,  I 
think,  to  be  his  companion." 

There  was  a  peculiar  expression  in  the 
gambler's  eye,  and  Reginald  observing 
that  he  had  taken  the  bait,  added — •'  Such 
a  tedious  journey  as  that  now,  might  well 
need  to  be  relieved  by  some  excitement." 

"I  should  think  so,  too,"  replied  the 
other.  "■  When  did  you  say  Mr.  Chesley 
started,  sir  ?" 

"  This  morning ;  but  the  shower  must 
prevent  them  from  getting  further  than 
Shenkins'  to-day." 

"  I  have  business  at  Shenkins'  myself," 
said  Jordan,  Avalking  to  the  window. 

"  It's  rather  a  gloomy  sort  of  place," 
remarked  Reginald,"  and  I  doubt  not  my 
friends  will  be  glad  of  your  company. 
You  will  not  get  Ned  Chesley  to  play  with 
you,  however." 

"  Why  not?"  asked  Jordan,  quickly. 

"  Oh,  he's  rather  a  wild  fellow  some- 
times, to  be  sure,  and  is  easily  excited  by 
wine ;  but  he  never  plays,  and,  indeed, 
ought  to  be   particularly  careful   at  this 
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time,  when  he  is  intrusted  with   thirty-six 
hundred  pounds." 

*'  That's  a  good  deal,  sure  enough,"  said 
the  gambler,  vacantly. 

''Perhaps  Seymour  might  play  with 
you,"  Reginald  continued,  after  a  pause. 
"  I  don't  think  he  is  principled  against 
cards." 

"  JSTo.  I  had  a  game  with  him  myself, 
the  other  day;  he  won  a  trifle,  too." 

"  It  is  very  well  for  Seymour  to  win," 
observed  Reginald,  in  a  dry  tone  ;  "  for  I 
don't  think  he  has  a  great  deal  to  lose. 
He  may  play  without  danger ;  but  Ned 
Chesley  ought  to  be  careful." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  guest,  rising, 
"  but  I  see  that  it  has  cleared  off" — I'll  be 
obliged  to  you  to  have  my  horse  brought." 

Within  ten  minutes  Gilbert  Jordan  was 
on  his  way  to  Shenkins',  chuckling  at  the 
thought  of  how  neatly  he  had  pumped 
his  late  entertainer.  About  nightfall  he 
reached  the  tavern,  and  found  there  the 
party  of  two,  which  he  was  so  desirous  of 
meeting. 

Edward  Chesley  was  a  good-hearted 
youth,  but  thoughtless,  and  a  little  too 
prone  to  the  wine -cup.  His  father,  aware 
of  his  infirmity,  was  unwilling  to  send  him 
with  the  money,  unless  in  the  company  of 
some  steady,  reliable  person.  Reginald 
had  no  fancy  to  go ;  Seymour,  also,  would 
greatly  have  preferred  remaining  by  the 
side  of  Matilda,  but  he  felt  that  as  his 
rival  had  already  done  so  much  in  the 
matter,  it  was  incumbent  on  himself  not 
to  refuse  any  opportunity  of  rendering  a 
service. 

Seymour  played  occasionally,  rather  in 
accordance  with  custom,  and  to  occupy  a 
vacant  hour,  than  from  any  love  of  gam- 
bling. 

At  the  tavern,  therefore,  he  snt  down 
with  Gilbert  Jordan,  as  a  mere  aff'air  of 
course.  Young  Chesley  stood  and  looked 
on. 

"  Won't  you  take  a  hand,  Mr.  Chesley  ?" 
said  Jordan. 

Ned  shook  his  head. 

"  You  had  better,"  observed  Seymour  : 
"  we  only  play  for  small  stakes,  so  there 
can  be  no  risk." 

"Well,"  answered  Ned,  but  the  word 
should  have  been  "///,"  for  he  yielded  and 
made  a  party  at  the  table. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  Jordan 


perceiving  that  Edward  Chesley  had  be- 
come much  interested,  while  Seymour  was 
yav/ning,  cunningly  drew  forth  his  watch. 
"  Half-past  ten,"  he  said. 

'SSolate?"  replied  Seymour.  "Don't 
you  think  it's  bed- time,  Ned  ?" 

"Yes,"  responded  his  friend,  "as  soon 
as  the  game  is  up." 

The  game  finished,  Seymour  exchanged 
his  boots  for  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  was 
about  to  start  for  the  chamber. 

"  Are  you  not  thirsty,  gentlemen?"  ob- 
served Jordan.  "  Here,  boy,"  he  added, 
addressing  the  negro  in  attendance, 
"  can't  you  get  us  a  pitcher  of  fresh  water 
from  the  spring?" 

"  I  don't  think  /  shall  wait  for  it,"  said 
Seymour.  "You'll  be  up  to  bed  right 
away,  Ned,  will  you  not?" 

"  Yes." 

As  soon  as  Seymour's  steps  were  heard 
on  the  passage  staircase,  Jordan  proposed 
to  Chesley  to  take  ahttle  game  while  they 
waited.  The  young  man's  assent  was 
promptly  given.  One  game  led  to  an- 
other. Wine  was  brought  forth,  and  at  a 
time  when  Seymour  was  calmly  slumber- 
ing in  the  room  above,  the  youth  whom 
he  had  been  charged  to  watch  over  had 
madly  commenced  to  draw  upon  the  sa- 
cred fund  of  which  he  was  the  bearer. 
Hours  swept  by,  the  victim  became  more 
and  more  fascinated,  and  at  the  end,  hav- 
ing been  stripped  of  the  last  of  the  thirty- 
six  hundred  pound  notes,  staggered  to 
bed,  dizzy,  stupefied,  and  almost  uncon- 
scious. 

In  the  morning,  neither  of  the  friends 
awoke  until  summoned  by  the  servant,  an- 
nouncing that  breakfast  was  ready.  The 
scene  then  may  be  imagined.  Agitated 
beyond  measure  by  the  information  which 
Edward's  halting  tongue  stammered  forth, 
Seymour's  first  impulse  was  to  rush  below 
and  seek  Jordan 
had  been  gone  several  hours 

The  two  young  men  rode  back  sorrowful 
enough.  When  they  reached  Anderport, 
Seymour  stopped,  as  if  to  enter  his  lodg- 
ings.    Edward  said, 

"  Don't  leave  me,  Laurence ;  I  dare  not 
meet  my  father  alone." 

Seymour  hesitated,  and  replied,  "  Ride 

on  slowly,  then,  and  I  will  overtake  you." 

Edward,  for  a  mile  or  two,  was  quite 

absorbed  in  thought,  but  after  that  looked 
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back  frequently,  in  expectation  of  Seymour. 
Seymour  did  not  come,  and  the  poor  youth 
found  himself  at  the  gate  of  home,  to  him, 
at  that  hour,  the  most  wretched  spot  on 
earth. 

Mr.  Chesley,  after  one  sharp  ejaculation, 
listened  to  his  son's  account  in  profound 
silence.     Then  burst  the  storm. 

Matilda  was  sitting  in  the  adjoining 
room.  The  loud  voices  penetrated  the 
oaken  partition,  and  she  heard  nearly  all 
that  was  said.  When,  at  the  close  of  the 
interview,  Edward,  burning  with  anger  at 
himself  and  at  the  whole  world,  rushed 
into  the. garden,  his  sister's  soft  step  fol- 
lowed him.  Into  her  sympathizing  ear  he 
poured  all  his  vexation  and  his  sorrow. 
Before  his  father,  he  had  been  too  proud 
to  seem  to  apologize  for  himself  by  throw- 
ing any  share  of  blame  upon  another. 
Now,  provoked  with  Seymour  for  having 
violated  his  promise  and  deserted  him,  he 
told  Matilda  how  his  companion's  persua- 
sions constituted  the  temptation  which  had 
led  to  his  ruin.  Matilda,  all  her  tender 
feelings  enlisted  by  her  brother's  suffering, 
partook  of  his  resentment  against  her 
lover. 

But  where  was  the  young  Englishman  ? 
As  soon  as  he  entered  his  apartment  at 
the  Anderport  tavern,  he  shut  himself  in, 
and  paced  for  some  minutes  up  and  down 
the  floor,  distracted  by  the  keen  reflections 
which  he  could  not  repress.  Never  in  his 
life  before  did  he  so  curse  his  poverty  as 
then.  If,  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  shilling 
he  had,  he  could  but  have  made  up  the 
amount  so  unluckily  lost  at  Shenkins',  he 
should  have  felt  relieved  and  happy. 
From  the  window  he  could  see  the  Avhite 
front  of  the  Ander  mansion.  The  sight 
made  him  stride  yet  more  furiously.  It 
suggested  the  picture  of  Reginald  supply- 
ing Matilda  and  her  father,  out  of  his 
wealth,  whilst  he  himself,  in  worse  than 
beggarly  wretchedness,  had  not  only  to 
witness  the  spectacle  of  his  rival's  munifi- 
cence, but  to  bear  the  shame  of  making  it, 
by  his  folly,  utterly  fruitless.  Remember- 
ing, however,  the  promise  to  Edward,  he 
hastened  down  stairs.  A  voice  which  he 
bad  heard  before  sounded  from  the  bar- 
room. He  hurried  thither,  and  met  Gilbert 
Jordan. 

"Mr.  Jordan!  a  word  with  you." 
'-Well,  sir." 


*'  You  won  a  large  sum  from  Edward 
Chesley  last  night?" 

**  Yes,  I  did,  and  fairly,  I  believe." 

"  Hardly  so,  Mr.  Jordan.  He  is  a  young 
fellow,  perfectly  inexperienced  at  play, 
excited  with  wine  at  the  time,  and  besides, 
the  money  was  not  his  own." 

'*  I  cannot  help  that ;  he  ought  to  have 
been  more  careful,  or  his  friends  should 
have  looked  out  for  him." 

"  Indeed,"  urged  Seymour,  "  you  will 
inflict  great  wretchedness  upon  many  par- 
ties by  not  restoring  that  sum." 

"  I  don't  dispute  your  word,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  man,  with  civil  insolence,  "  not  in 
the  least,  sir.  I  feel  bad  myself,  when  I 
lose." 

"  Come,"  shouted  Seymour,  fiercely, 
"  I'll  have  no  more  words.  That  money 
must  be  given  up." 

**  So  I  hear  you  say,"  answered  the 
gambler,  coolly. 

Seymour's  rejoinder  was  a  grasp  upon 
his  collar.  Jordan  immediately  grappled 
with  him,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  Sey- 
mour was  hurled  to  the  floor  stunned,  and 
with  a  dislocated  arm. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Laurence  Sey- 
mour that  Matilda  did  not  hear  of  the 
danger  he  had  incurred,  until  she  was 
informed  that  he  had  escaped  from  it 
with  no  serious  injury.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  mere  fact  of  a  bar-room  brawl  to 
reheve  his  character  from  the  reproach  of 
the  previous  fault.  It  only  showed  that 
after  foolishly  neglecting,  not  to  say  per- 
verting, a  trust  which  love  for  her,  if 
every  other  consideration  were  wanting, 
should  have  made  sacred,  he  was  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  rush  straightway  into  fur- 
ther difficulties. 

The  young  man,  in  pain  from  his  arm, 
was  tortured  by  the  ill-tidings  which  gos- 
siping tattlers  were  ready  enough  to  give 
him.  Mr.  Chesley,  it  was  said,  exhibited 
signs  of  great  distress,  but  was,  moreover, 
exceedingly  incensed  with  his  son  Edward ; 
while  his  daughter  walked  daily  with 
young  Mr.  Ander,  and  evidently  received 
comfort  from  his  society.  The  black 
waiter  said  that  the  young  lady,  chancing 
to  meet  him  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
had  inquired  how  Mr.  Seymour  was. 

**  And  how  did  she  ask  it  ?  Did  she 
seem  anxious?" 

"No,  sir, — she  weren't  at  all  oneasy, 
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but  smiled  mighty  pleasant  at  something 
Master  Reginald  was  a-saying." 

**  Ugh  ! — how  my  arm  hurts  !"  exclaim- 
ed Seymour. 

**  There's  somebody  comin'  up,"  re- 
marked the  black.  "  The  doctor,  I  s'pose 
— no  'taint,  but  Mr.  Rennoe. 

It  was  even  so.  That  shrewd  individual 
found  affairs  taking  a  direction  which  re- 
quired something  to  be  done  on  his  part 
very  speedily  ;  for  Reginald  seemed  nearly 
to  have  gained  the  day  without  allowing 
even  an  attempt  at  opposition.  The  thing 
to  be  done  was  very  evident.  A  lover 
was  baffled  and  discouraged.  He  must  be 
visited,  for  what  more  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Rennoe's  disposition  than  to  raise  and 
comfort  the  mourner  ? 

After  an  hour's  soothing  discourse  Ren- 
noe went  away,  leaving  Seymour  deeply 
and  gratefully  impressed  with  his  disinter- 
ested benevolence. 

**  I  am  satisfied,"  the  visitor  had  said, 
"that  Matilda  really  loves  you.  She 
does  not  love  Reginald,  though  she  may 
possibly  marry  him  under  the  belief  that 
she  does.  In  that  case,  neither  can  be 
happy.  So,  on  every  account — my  young 
friend's,  your  own,  and  the  lady's — I  could 
not  but  grieve  at  such  a  union.  I  go 
now  to  see  Miss  Chesley,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  visit  from  you." 

Rennoe  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Ma- 
tilda showed  much  pleasure  at  seeing  him 
— indeed,  his  mild,  courteous  manners,  and 
the  kindly  sympathy  which  he  ever  mani- 
fested, had  quite  won  her  regard. 

"  This  is  an  unhappy  business,"  he  said, 
alluding  to  her  brother's  loss  at  Shenkins'. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  was  her  reply.  "  Poor 
Edward !" 

"  Laurence  is  greatly  to  be  pitied,  too," 
said  Rennoe,  turning  his  full,  lustrous 
eyes  upon  her.  "  I  saw  him  this  morning. 
He  looks  wretchedly." 

"Is  he,  then,  much  hurt?"  inquired 
Matilda,  with  interest. 

"  No,  not  dangerously  as  to  body ;  but 
he  sufi'er .  much  in  mind." 

"  Ah,  that  he  should  have  acted  so  !" 
Matilda  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Rennoe,  "  it  was  incon- 
siderate in  him  to  have  left  your  brother 
alone,  even  for  a  moment,  with  Gilbert 
Jordan." 

"  But,  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  was  so 


wrong  as  his  asking  Edward  to  play  in  the 
first  place.  Why,  indeed,  did  he  play  him- 
self?" 

"  You  should  blame  those  who  educated 
him,"  returned  Rennoe.  "  Taught  from 
his  youth  to  look  upon  games  of  hazard  as 
entirely  innocent,  and  preserved  by  his 
own  excellent  judgment  from  their  fasci- 
nating influenc-..  is  it  wonderful  that  he 
forgot  that  what  was  safe  for  him  might 
not  be  safe  for  another  ?  Besides,  no  harm 
did  in  fact  result  while  he  was  present — it 
was  only  after  Edward  failed  in  his  pro- 
mise to  follow  him  immediately  to  bed, 
that  Jordan,  by  the  aid  of  wine — behold 
in  that  the  true  seducer ! — was  enabled  to 
rob  him  of  his  valuable  charge." 

"  I  should  not  have  supposed,  though," 
said  the  lady,  "  that  Laurence — that  is, 
Mr.  Seymour — would  have  been  so  over- 
come by  fatigue  as  to  need  to  retire  sooner 
than  my  brother." 

"  It  is  possible  that  Jordan  managed 
to  drug  the  wine  which  he  drank." 

"  Does  not  Seymour  think  so  ?" 

"  No  !  he  said  nothing  to  me  about  it ; 
yet  the  suspicion  arose  in  my  mind  while 
he  was  giving  the  account.  However  this 
may  be,  must  you  not  confess,  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  require  even  a  vigorous 
young  man  to  be  as  wakeful  at  a  late  hour 
of  a  sultry  night  as  he  is  at  sunrise  ?" 

"If  this  be  all  so,"  replied  Matilda, 
"  why  is  he  thus  backward  to  visit  us  ?  If 
it  proceeds  from  no  consciousness  of  fault, 
we  can  only  infer  that  he  has  become 
reckless  and  indifferent  as  to  our  estima- 
tion." 

"  He  does  reproach  himself  grievously, 
my  dear  Miss  Chesley.  He  thinks — he 
has  heard — that  you  have  learned  to  dis- 
like him  ;  and  as  regards  your  father's 
disapproval,  he  is  willing  that  it  should 
fall  upon  him,  if  poor  Edward  may  thus 
escape.  His  last  word  to  me  was  to  ask 
whether  I  thought  he  might  venture  to 
implore  your  forgiveness  of  his  momentary 
neglect." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure,"  said  Matilda  frankly, 
"  that  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  Mr. 
Seymour  !" 

The  next  day  Laurence  did  present  him- 
self, and  was  so  received  by  his  mistress 
that  Rennoe  had  good  reason  to  felicitate 
himself  upon  the  consequences  of  his 
manoeuvre.     Mr.    Chesley,   however,  the 
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father,  looked  coldly  upon  bim.  The  old 
man's  affliction  had  greatly  soured  his 
temper.  He  had  no  heart  to  seek  again 
for  a  loan.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit, 
he  was  prepared  to  see  land,  and  slaves, 
and  all,  swept  away. 

Edward  Chesley,  as  he  felt  his  father's 
eye  following  him  like  a  blight  and  a  curse, 
was  indescribably  wretched.  Finally,  he 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  but  determined 
to  see  Jordan,  and  recover  the  money  from 
him,  or  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  attempt. 

His  departure,  not  known  till  after  the 
lapse  of  a  day,  was  received  by  Mr.  Ches- 
ley with  unmoved  apathy.  But  it  caused 
Matilda  many  apprehensions.  Seymour, 
whom  she  informed  of  her  brother's  flight, 
shared  her  alarm,  and  promised  to  follow 
him  and  induce  his  return. 

Reginald  alone  had  foreseen  the  event, 
and  taken  measures  to  guard  against  any 
dangerous  result  to  the  young  man.  Four 
days  previous  he  went  to  Moxon,  who  kept 
a  store,  groggery,  and  house  of  low  enter- 
tainment, about  three  miles  north  of  An- 
derport. This  man's  place  was  a  notori- 
ous resort  for  gamblers,  cock-fighters,  and 
other  classes  of  knaves  who  find  their  prey 
in  the  dissipated  and  drunken.  Jordan 
had  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood soon  after  the  scuffle  with  Sey- 
mour, but  Reginald  had  every  ground  to 
believe  Moxon  well  informed  of  his  where- 
abouts. Calling  him  aside,  therefore,  he 
said — 

*'  Mr.  Moxon,  I  want  you  to  supply  me 
with  some  information,  for  which  I  will 
pay  you  liberally.  Here  are  two  guineas 
to  start  with." 

Moxon,  a  bluff,  oily-faced  rascal,  took 
the  gold,  and  paid  close  heed  to  what  was 
said. 

*'  You  know  precisely,  I  am  sure,  where 
Gilbert  Jordan  keeps  himself  these  times, 
and  as  I  may  have  occasion  to  see  him,  I 
wish  you  to  inform  me  regularly  whenever 
he  changes, his  stopping-place.  I  mean 
no  hurt  to  him." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  replied  the  man, 
with  a  grin,  ''it's  none  of  my  business, 
and  I  reckon  he  can  take  care  of  himself. 
I'll  let  you  know  faithful.  He's  now 
somewhere  about  five  miles  this  side  of 
St.  John's." 

"  There's  another  thing,  Mr.  Moxon — 
Edward    Chesley   or   Laurence   Seymour 


may  possibly  seek  the  same  information. 
I  wish  you  by  no  means  to  give  it  to 
either.  Jordan  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  he  might  hurt  one  of  them." 

Moxon  nodded,  and  said,  "  He's  a  bus- 
ter, you  may  depend  he  is,  and  he  carries 
tools." 

''Abide  by  your  engagement  now,  Mr. 
Moxon — you  know  I  can  make  it  for  your 
advantage." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir, — I'll  keep  honor  bright." 

"And  for  my  part,"  said  Reginald, 
leaving  him,  "  I  shall  visit  you  again 
shortly." 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of 
Edward's  absence,  Seymour  saw  Matilda, 
and  sorrowfully  informed  her  that  his 
search  had  hitherto  been  fruitless.  He 
had  heard  of  Edward  in  various  directions, 
but  in  spite  of  every  eff"ort,  had  been  un- 
able to  come  up  with  him.  It  was  his 
purpose,  however,  he  said,  to  procure  a 
fresh  horse  and  start  out  anew. 

Laurence  had  hardly  left  her  when 
Miss  Chesley  received  a  call  from  Regi- 
nald. His  manner,  always  quiet  and  com- 
posed, was  now  even  cheerful,  and  Ma- 
tilda's mind,  oppressed  with  anxiety,  and 
meeting  no  encouragement  in  her  other 
suitor's  report,  was  naturally  disposed  to 
lean  upon  him  who  had  on  other  occasions 
manifested  not  only  the  will,  but  the 
ability,  to  serve  her.  There  was  some- 
thing in  her  gentle  glance,  and  soft,  con- 
fiding tone,  which  must  have  sent  a  thrill 
through  a  heart  older  and  more  callous 
than  Reginald's. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said,  "for 
your  brother — I  believe  I  have  already 
provided  amply  for  his  safety." 

"  Yet,  if  Edward  should  meet  that  dan- 
gerous man — that  ruffian,  Jordan  ?" 

Reginald  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
as  if  meditating.  "I  think  there  is  no 
cause  to  apprehend  it.  Gilbert  Jordan 
will  certainly  not  seek  the  man  he  has 
plundered,  and  I  have  taken  measures 
to  have  such  information  given  to  your 
brother  as  must  lead  him  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion." 

"  Ah,  but  what  is  to  become  of  poor 
Edward  ? — how  long  must  he  wander 
about  the  country  thus  distracted?" 

"But  a  short  time,  believe  me — and 
perhaps  his  distress  is  less  great  while  he 
keeps  in  motion  than  it  would  be  here." 
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"  Indeed,  that  may  well  be,"  replied 
Matilda,  her  eyes  half  filling  with  tears — 
"Heaven  knows  we  are  all  unhappy 
enough — my  father  !  my  father  ! — I  re- 
proach myself  for  forgetting  Ids  distress, 
even  in  anxiety  for  Edward.  How  changed 
these  misfortunes  have  made  him — he  will 
not  be  comforted.  Only  yesterday, 
mother  ventured  to  suggest  that  he 
might  procure  another  loan — father  at 
once  answered,  in  a  voice  we  never  heard 
from  his  lips  before,  that  if  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  pounds  were  offered 
him  that  hour,  he  would  not  take  them, 
though  he  himself  and  all  his  family  were 
to  go  to  jail.  *  Yes,'  he  added,  *  that 
heartless  boy,  Edward,  shall  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  he  has  finished 
the  ruin  of  his  father's  house  !'  Oh,  it 
was  fearful,  Mr.  Ander,  to  hear  him. 
A  father  curses  his  son — and  I,  the  sister 
and  the  daughter,  witness  it." 

*'  Dear  Miss  Matilda,"  said  Reginald, 
pressing  her  hand  gently,  "  let  not  your 
mind  dwell  upon  it — all  shall  be  well !" 
I  "1  would  I  could  think  so — but  I  know 
my  father — he  will  never  be  moved.  The 
money  so  generously  furnished  by  you  is 
hopelessly  gone  ;  he  will  not  borrow  to 
supply  its  place,  even  if  he  can — unless, 
indeed,  something  terrible  should  happen 
to  dear  Edward — then  he  might  relent, 
but  how  horrible  the  prospect  of  such 
relief !  To  think  of  father  and  son  divi- 
ded— my  poor  mother,  too,  her  heart  riven 
with  blows  from  every  side — and  the  rest 
of  us  helplessly  beholding  this  extremity 
of  wretchedness  ! — And  all  owinsf  to  a 
little  miserable  gold — if  Heaven  had 
stricken  the  family,  I  think  I  could  be  more 
patient." 

Reginald  walked  about  the  room  ;  Ma- 
tilda's eyes  followed  him  as  she  remained 
in  her  seat ;  and  so  strangely  are  our 
feelings  modified  by  circumstances,  that 
she  who  thought  him  a  few  months  pre- 
vious ihe  homeliest  youth  imagination 
could  conceive,  now  fancied  that  there 
was  dignity  in  that  awkward  gait,  and 
nobleness  in  the  expression  of  those  stolid 
features.  The  young  man's  own  thoughts 
— how  were  they  occupied  ?  Was  he, 
as  the  admiring  girl  supposed,  engaged  in 
devising  means  for  the  extrication  of  the 
family  from  its  difficulties  ?  Not  at  all. 
He  who  caused   all    this  perplexity  and 


distress,  had  long  since  fixed  upon  the 
means  of  terminating  it.  In  truth,  he  en- 
joyed the  situation  of  affairs.  The  sorrow 
of  the  lovely  being  by  his  side  (which 
alone  was  capable  of  affecting  him  with 
grief)  but  increased  his  complacency,  by 
suggesting  the  reflection  that  he,  Reginald 
Ander,  was  the  person  who  could  restore 
the  smile  to  her  blooming  cheek,  and  wipe 
away  the  tears  that  dimmed  those  spark- 
ling eyes.  In  that  very  parlor,  he  had 
been  stung  by  the  proud  Englishman's 
scornful  curl  of  the  lip — who  had  the 
best  right  to  be  disdainful  now  ?  But  the 
thought  of  Simon  Rennoe  probably  gave 
the  youth  more  satisfaction  than  anything 
else.  How  delightful  to  consider  that 
that  adroit  and  able  man,  after  exhausting 
all  the  resources  of  experience,  would 
have  to  confess  himself  defeated  by  a 
youth ! 

At  this  instant  the  door  opened,  and  a 
servant  entered.  "  Somebody  wants  to 
see  you  at  the  front  door,  Mr.  Ander." 

"  No— I'm  here  !" 

The  individual  who  thus  oracularly 
announced  himself  stepped  from  behind 
the  negro,  and  made  his  whole  person 
visible.  He  was  one  whom  you  would 
hesitate  whether  to  call  man  or  boy.  In 
size  he  did  not  bear  comparison  with  a 
well-grown  lad  of  fourteen,  but  his  upper 
lip  was  adorned  with  a  black  streak,  which, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  dirt, 
testified  to  an  age  much  more  advanced. 
His  complexion  was  a  swarthy  yellow, 
and  his  long  jet-black  hair,  braided  into 
small  cords,  hung  curling  about  his 
shoulders  in  a  manner  so  peculiar,  that 
the  beholder,  with  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination,  was  reminded  of  the  classic 
locks  of  the  daughters  of  Phocys. 
"From  Mr.  Moxon,"  said  the  agreeable 
figure,  extending  a  dirty  scrap  of  paper. 

The  manuscript  was  quickly  read,  for  it 
contained  only  these  words  :  "  Gil  Jor- 
dan's at  Reveltown.  Sorry  to  tell  you 
(but  couldn't  help)  that  Ned  Chesley's 
got  wind  of  it,  and  is  off.  Better  get 
there  yourself  in  a  hurry,  if  you  want  to 
stop  trouble  ;  but  look  out,  for  G.  J.'s 
got  many  friends  down  there." 

"  I  must  leave  immediately,"  said  Re- 
ginald. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  inquired 
Miss  Chesley.  "  Is  my  brother  in  danger  ?" 
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**  Not  yet,  but  he  may  be.  This  note 
tells  me  that  he  has  learned  where  Gilbert 
Jordan  is.  Yet  do  not  be  alarmed,"  he 
added,  observing  her  become  suddenly 
pale.  "  I  shall  be  able  to  get  there  before 
him,  and  prevent  any  harm." 

*'  I  thank  you.  Save  my  brother,  Mr. 
Ander,  do  save  him  ;  but  may  you  not  in- 
cur danger  yourself?" 

**  No !  none  whatever.  Keep  a  brave 
heart,  rely  upon  me,  and  you  shall 
find  all  difficulties  disappear.  I  must 
learn,  however,  the  road  to  Reveltown,  for 
I  have  never  been  there." 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Matilda,  "  and 
a  servant  shall  accompany  you," 

''/know  the  way  to  Reveltown,"  ob- 
served Moxon's  messenger. 

*'Do  you?"  said  Reginald.  "  Is  it  hard 
to  find  ?" 

"Mighty." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  can  go  with  me. 
You  shall  have  a  sovereign  if  you  take  me 
there  in  four  hours." 

"Agreed." 

Reginald  hastened  to  mount,  but  as  he 
did  so,  cast  a  dissatisfied  glance  at  the 
steed  of  his  guide.  "  You  must  have  a 
better  beast  than  that,  my  good  fellow,  or 
we  shall  be  a  long  while  in  getting  over 
hirty  miles." 

"  Better  !"  I  'aint  so  high-minded  as  to 
wish  for  a  better.  This  critter's  one  of 
'em,  you  may  be  sure.  I  don't  like  to  see 
a  horse  pompered  up." 

"  Yours  certaintly  does  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  from  too  much  oats." 

"  No,  sir — I  give  her  air  for  breakfast, 
and  water  for  dinner,  and  am  careful,  be- 
sides, that  her  supper  'aint  over  heavy." 

"  But  can  she  travel  on  such  fare  ?" 

"  She  had  ought  to,  for  I'm  certain  she 
can't  do  much  else." 

"  What's  your  name  ?"  inquired  Regi- 
nald. 

"  Buck  Weeks — some  name  me  Squeeks, 
but  they  miss  it." 

"  Well,  Squeeks  or  Weeks,"  added  the 
gentleman,  scanning  him  from  head  to 
foot,  "  what  color  do  you  call  your- 
self?" 

"  You  ought  to  be  best  judge  of  that," 
answered  the  guide,  "  being  as  I  can't  see 
more  of  my  face  than  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
If  it's  any  satisfaction,  though,  I  don't  mind 
saying  that   my  mother   was   counted  a 


white  woman — perhaps  it  was  my  father 
that  weren't  the  beauty." 

When  they  got  opposite  Ander's  man- 
sion, the  young  man  alighted,  and  going 
into  his  sleeping-room,  provided  himself 
with  a  small  bundle  which  he  found  in 
the  secret  drawer  of  a  desk.  He  also  put 
into  his  pocket  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols. 
These  preparations  speedily  made,  he  was 
again  on  his  way  to  Reveltown. 

The  road  answered  well  to  Buck  Weeks* 
prediction  of  the  difficulty,  and  Reginald 
congratulated  himself  upon  not  having  at- 
tempted to  thread  its  intricate  windings 
alone.  The  speed  with  which  they  jour- 
neyed for  about  two  hours  quite  preclu- 
ded conversation  ;  then,  however,  ordinary 
prudence,  as  well  as  humanity,  required 
some  relief  to  be  given  to  their  severely- 
tasked  steeds.  Buck  Weeks,  evidently 
tired  of  holding  his  tongue  so  long,  was 
the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  more  moderate  gait. 

"  So  you  see  now,  sir,  don't  you,  that 
my  nag  knows  how  to  handle  her  legs 
as  well  as  if  she  had  been  to  dancing 
school  ?" 

*'  Yes,  she  travels  very  well  for  such  an 
ill-looking  creature.  We  have  made  pretty 
good  use  of  our  time,  I  think ;  how  much 
further  have  we  to  go  ?" 

"  It's  hard  tellin,'  sir.  The  miles  never 
was  measured  down  here,  and  folks  call 
the  distances  mostly  by  hap-hazard,  I 
judge." 

"  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  Revel- 
town ?"  said  Reginald. 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  there  isn't 
a  grown  person  there  this  minute,  from 
Gil  Jordan  down  to  the  parson,  that  I 
don't  know  like  a  book." 

"Why,  I  thought  Jordan  was  a  stranger 
about  here." 

"  Bless  you,  no,"  answered  Weeks, 
"  he's  been  in  this  neighborhood  afore ; 
besides,  I've  seen  him  in  other  parts — 
especially  in  Maryland,  where  I've  been 
with  race-horses." 

"  Jordan  is  quite  famous  for  his  strength 
and  activity,  I  believe  ?" 

"  He  is  that — and  he  shoots  to  perfec- 
tion." 

"  Good  at  boxing,  too,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  Why,  you  don't  think  of  tackling  him 
that  way,  do  you?"  inquired  Weeks,  with 
an  air  of  surprise. 
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"  Of  course  not.  I  have  no  intention  to 
meddle  with  him  in  any  way." 

"Umph!"  muttered  Weeks.  *'A11  in 
my  eye;"  and  then  added,  "Yes,  certain 
and  sure  does  he  know  how  to  box.  He 
never  had  but  one  match,  and  that  man 
had  a  right  to  be  sorry  for  it." 

*'  Indeed !  how  did  Jordan  manage 
that  ?" 

**  Why,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Buck  Weeks, 
giving  himself  a  jerk  in  the  saddle.  *'  Gil 
took  his  chance  to  get  the  man  first  half- 
drunk,  then  a-playing  cards,  and  last  of  all 
in  a  passion.  The  fellow,  like  a  fool, 
picked  up  a  chair  to  knock  him  down. 
This  was  what  Gil  was  waiting  for ;  so 
quick  as  a  wink,  out  flew  his  pistol,  and 
the  man  dropped  a  httle  suddener  and 
surer,  I  reckon,  than  if  ever  a  fist  had  struck 
him.  The  beauty  of  it  was,  too,  the  law 
couldn't  touch  Gil,  seeing  it  was  all  in  de- 
fence, you  understand." 

Buck  Weeks  afterwards  regaled  his 
companion  with  several  other  tales  almost 
equally  bloody,  and  of  all  of  which  the  re- 
doubted Gilbert  Jordan  was  the  hero. 

"  You  make  this  man  out  a  great  rascal," 
observed  Reginald,  at  the  close  of  one  of 
them. 

**I  never  said  so,"  replied  the  other. 
"  He's  savage  when  his  blood's  up — that's 
all.  I  once  knew  him  do  a  very  nice 
thing." 

"  Ah  !   let  me  hear  it." 

"  It  was  at  a  nine-pin  alley.  Jordan 
was  there ;  and,  among  a  lot  of  others,  a 
big  butcher  named  Murdock.  This  man 
made  several  bad  rolls,  and  laid  it  to  the 
boy's  settin'  up  the  pins  wrong  for  him. 
*Twas  not  so,  but  he  got  very  wrothy,  and 
began  staving  the  balls  straight  at  the  boy. 
The  little  chap — his  name  was  Buckner — 
couldn't  get  away,  because  the  end  of  the 
alley  was  boarded  up  tight,  so  he  had  to 
caper  and  dance  as  frisky  as  you  please, 
to  save  his  bones.  It  mought  be  a  funny 
sight  to  look  on,  but  'twan't  no  fun  to  him. 
There  was  a  big  chest  full  of  balls,  and 
Murdock  kept  dashing  away  like  mad. 
Buckner  got  so  tired  he  was  most  ready  to 
faint ;  but  every  now  and  then,  as  a  ball 
would  come  humming  along,  he'd  have  to 
jump  most  to  the  rafters.  It  was  easy  to 
see  his  chance  got  slimmer  and  slimmer. 
Gil  Jordan  bounces  up  from  the  bench, 
and   said,  *  Stop,   Murdock,  for  shame !' 


The  butcher  then  swore  he'd  knock  him 
down  if  he  meddled.  At  that  Gil  ran 
up,  and  gave  him  such  a  thrashing  that 
he  was  glad  to  sneak  home." 

"That  was  very  well  done,  certainly," 
observed  Reginald. 

"The  story's  not  through  though,  quite," 
said  Buck  Weeks.  "Gil  Jordan  after  a 
while  went  way  off  to  some  other  place, 
and  this  boy,  Buckner's  mother,  as  I  was 
tellin'  about,  gettin'  very  poorly  in  health, 
bound  him  till  twenty-one  to  that  same 
butcher,  Murdock,  on  condition  his  master 
should  give  her  dog-meat  and  so  forth  to 
keep  her  alive  as  long  as  she  lived.  Mur- 
dock's  spite  was  green  as  ever,  and  he  now 
had  the  boy  in  such  a  fix  that  he  could  do 
what  he  pleased  with  him.  The  way  he 
treated  him  was  a  caution.  All  butchers' 
boys,  I  reckon,  are  used  to  hard  times,  but 
others  live  on  loaf-bread  and  buttermilk 
compared  to  him.  What  with  the  work, 
and  the  starvation,  and  the  unpitiful  beat- 
ings, he  would  have  run  away  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  weakly,  afflicted  mother. 
After  a  while  he  got  a  chance  to  send 
word  by  a  drover's  boy  to  Mr.  Jordan 
about  how  he  was  abused.  Buckner,  to 
be  sure,  had  little  hope  of  any  attention 
being  paid  to  it — for  what  was  a  shriveled 
wretch  of  a  lad  to  one  like  Gil  ?  But 
what  do  you  think?  Gil  Jordan,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  the  account,  came  right  back, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  see  justice 
done.  He  went  to  the  slaughter-house. 
There  was  Murdock  and  his  brother — as 
stout  a  man  as  he  was,  and  a  big  hired  fel- 
low besides ;  all  three  got  at  Gil.  Then  he 
showed  what  he  could  do.  First  he  pitched 
his  fist  into  the  brother's  cheek,  and  laid 
him  out  as  stiff"  as  dead.  The  hired  man 
came  at  him  with  the  cleaver.  He  wrench- 
es it  out  of  his  hand,  and,  when  the  chap 
runs,  slings  it  after  him  so  true  that  the 
handle  struck  him  betwixt  the  shoulders, 
and  that  was  another  off"  the  track.  Last, 
he  turned  to  Murdock  himself,  picked  the 
big  villain  up  like  a  log,  slammed  him 
twice  across  the  chopping-bench,  and  then 
let  him  wriggle  on  the  floor  with  a  broken 
back.  That's  the  way  to  do  business — 
^aint  it  ?"  And  a  gleam  of  intense  satis- 
faction shot  from  Buck  Weeks'  small  black 


eye. 


"What  became  of  the  boy?"   inquired 


Reginald. 
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"  Gil  Jordan  took  him  off  from  there, 
and  said  that,  'prentice  or  not,  nobody 
should  lay  a  finger  on  him ;  and  they 
didn't.  Gil  fed  his  mother,  too,  till  she 
died,  and  then  buried  her  like  a  lady." 

Reginald,  who  had  been  as  much  enter- 
tained by  the  singular  gesticulations  with 
which  Buck  Weeks  had  illustrated  his 
story  as  by  the  narrative  itself,  now  look- 
ed at  his  watch.  "It  is  getting  late,"  he 
said,  ''  the  four  hours  are  nearly  pass- 
ed." 

"  Oh,  sir,  it's  a  long  track  to  Reveltown, 
but  we'll  reach  there  safe  ;  I  don't  see  the 
use  of  bein'  in  such  a  hurry." 

"/ do,"  said  the  other. 

"But  why  are  you  so  anxious  to  run 
afoul  of  Gil  Jordan?  you'll  find  him  a 
rough  customer." 

*'  I  don't  care  whether  he's  rough  or 
smooth,  I  must  get  to  him  by  the  time 
Edward  Chesley  does." 

"Why  in  the  world  didn't  they  go  to- 
gether?" Weeks  muttered  to  himself; 
then  added  aloud,  "  This  is  the  road,  Mr. 
Ander." 

"  It  does  not  seem  as  much  used  as  that 
other — are  you  sure  you  are  right?" 

"  Of  co'se  I  am." 

The  bridle-path  which  the  guide  adopt- 
ed plunged  down  the  steep  bank  of  a  ra- 
vine, and  after  following  the  meanders  of  a 
small  brook  for  a  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile,  turned  off  into  the  depths  of  a  for- 
est which  the  hand  of  man  seemed  never 
to  have  entered.  The  different  majestic 
varieties  of  oak,  the  graceful  ash,  the  ma- 
ple, the  black  walnut,  the  tulip-poplar, 
and  the  sycamore,  stood  in  all  the  uniform- 
ity and  robust  development  of  unmolest- 
ed nature.  Reginald's  impatience,  how- 
ever, effectually  prevented  him  from  en- 
joying the  wildness  of  the  scenery,  and  as 
the  narrow  road,  after  growing  more  and 
more  faint,  became  at  last  totally  undis- 
cernible,  he  expressed  his  uneasiness  to 
his  companion.  Weeks  showed  no  signs 
of  discomposure  or  faltering,  but  wound 
about  among  the  trees  just  as  alertly  as  if 
the  highway  had  been  before  him.  Some 
miles  thus  passed,  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  a  large  creek;  here  the  guide 
halted. 

"Well,  what  now?"  asked  Reginald, 
sharply. 

Buck  Weeks,  after  a  sufificient  time  spent 


in  meditation,  replied,  "  I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  bother  with  Gil  Jordan." 

"  That's  my  own  business,"  said  Regi- 
nald ;  "  pray  leave  me  to  manage  it." 

"  Not  altogether ;  Gil's  a  desp'rate 
chap.  Indeed,  sir,  candidly,  you  had  bet- 
ter keep  hands  off." 

A  glimmer  of  light  flashed  upon  Regi- 
nald. His  companion  had  evidently  taken 
up  the  idea  that  he  intended  engaging  in 
a  fight  with  the  gambler ;  hence  the  ob- 
ject of  all  those  accounts  of  Jordan's  fe- 
rocity and  feats  of  strength.  He  assured 
the  fellow,  therefore,  that  he  might  dismiss 
every  apprehension  on  this  score.  But 
Weeks  was  by  no  means  convinced. 

"  It  will  do  no  harm  to  stay  out  here  a 
while  ;  I  can't  reconcile  it  with  conscience 
to  take  you  to  Reveltown  to-night.  I 
won't  be  the  cause  of  Jordan's  hurt." 

Reginald  repressed  the  angry  exclama- 
tion that  rose  to  his  lips,  and  forcing  a 
laugh,  said,  "  How  ridiculous  to  be  afraid 
of  such  a  man  as  Jordan  receiving  any  in- 
jury from  me  !  Do  I  look  hke  one  apt  to 
seek  a  scuffle  with  a  bully  who  is  the 
dread  of  the  strongest  ?  If  you  were  lead- 
ing Chesley  or  Seymour,  now,  you  would 
have  some  little  reason  in  your  suspicion." 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  the  guide  ;  "  Gil 
knows  well  enough  how  to  handle  those 
big,  strappin',  loud-jawed  chaps;  but  you 
are  of  another  grit — I'm  afeard  of  you. 
All  so  civil,  and  smooth,  and  quiet,  you 
understand  how  to  go  about  things  ;  you 
watch  with  other  people's  peepers,  and, 
maybe,  fight  'with  other  people's  hands ; 
them's  the  folks  that  are  dangerous.  I 
noticed  something  curious  in  the  fix  of 
your  lips  the  first  day  I  laid  eyes  on  you. 
I  shan't  lead  you  any  further." 

Vainly  did  Reginald  expostulate,  using 
every  motive  which  he  thought  likely  to 
overcome  his  obstinacy.  Buck  Weeks 
would  not  budge.  Finally,  he  resorted  to 
threats,  and  raised  his  whip. 

"  Oh,  I  can  give  back  cut  for  cut,"  saixi 
the  guide. 

"  See  how  you  like  something  else, 
then,"  and  Reginald  drew  forth  a  pistol. 

Weeks  became  pale,  but  persisted,  say- 
ing, "  I  reckon  you  won't  shoot ;  it  would 
not  help  you  to  Reveltown.  At  any  rate, 
I'll  stand  the  chance.  I'm  the  boy  Gil 
stood  up  for  in  the  ninepin  alley,  and  hang 
me  if  I  flinch  from  him  now  !" 
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Eeginald  was  exceedingly  vexed ;  time 
was  flying,  and  it  chafed  him  sorely  that 
his  purpose  should  be  balked  at  the  mo- 
ment of  execution,  and  by  the  stupidity  of 
such  a  being.  He  galloped  up  and  down 
the  bank,  in  hope  of  striking  some  road. 
None  greeted  him.  An  object,  however, 
which  he  discerned  in  his  exploration,  de- 
termined his  mind  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  His  restless  eye  detected  a 
smoke  arising  from  behind  a  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek,  and  mounting  a 
high  bluff  a  little  further  along,  he  was 
able  to  distinguish  the  jagged  outline  of  a 
log  chimney.  He  could  doubtless  gain 
there  the  information  refused  by  his  in- 
tractable guide.  The  stream  was  rapid 
and  swollen,  and  the  banks  here  were 
quite  steep.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  the 
place  where  he  had  first  stopped,  and 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  offered  the 
promise  of  a  safer  ford. 

Buck  Weeks,  who  had  remained  there 
very  composedly,  with  his  right  foot  with- 
drawn from  the  stirrup,  and  thrown  at 
ease  over  the  withers  of  the  horse,  watch- 
ed his  approach  to  the  water's  edge  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest. 

**  Better  not  try  to  cross ;  you'll  be  sure 
to  get  drowned." 

Reginald  made  no  reply,  but  gave  his 
horse  a  blow  with  the  whip. 

*'  Hanged,  if  he  'aint  in  with  his  martin- 
ale  on  !  he's  a  gone  case,  certain !" 

Reginald  fortunately  heard  the  guide's 
exclamation,  and  stopping,  before  it  was 
too  late,  drew  his  pocket-knife  and  severed 
each  strap  of  the  martingale  just  below 
the  ring.  This  precaution  taken,  he 
plunged  boldly  into  the  creek.  The 
swiftness  and  depth  of  the  current  would 
have  made  the  passage  dangerous  to  any 
one,  and  Reginald  was  by  no  means  a 
very  expert  horseman.  At  length,  how- 
ever, after  being  carried  a  hundred  yards 
down  the  stream,  and  narrowly  escaping 
several  thickets  which  threatened  to  en- 
tangle both  steed  and  rider,  he  landed  on 
the  opposite  side,  drenched  from  head  to 
foot,  and  almost  exhausted.  Without  an 
instant's  pause  he  urged  his  horse  for- 
ward, and  soon  reached  the  cabin,  where 
he  found  a  man  chopping  wood. 

*'  Can  you  put  me  into  the  road  to 
Reveltown,  sir?" 

"Take    that   wagon   track   yonder — it 


leads  straight  to  the  main  road  ;  then  turn 
to  your  right  and  you  can't  miss  your  way." 

*'  Thank  you — how  far  is  it  ?" 

''  Nigh  about  four  miles." 

Soon  after  reaching  the  high  road  Regi- 
nald noticed  a  black  man  ploughing  in  a 
field  close  by,  and  calling  to  him,  inquired 
whether  he  knew  Mr.  Edward  Chesley, 
and  whether  he  had  passed  by  there  that 
day." 

"Yes,  master,  he  went  along  about 
half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Then  he  must  be  at  the  town  by  this 
time." 

"  Hardly,  I  judge  ;  his  horse  was  lame 
in  one  fore  foot,  so  he  can't  travel  very 
swift." 

Reginald  now  urged  his  own  tired  ani- 
mal to  his  utmost  speed.  The  straggling 
village  he  was  in  search  of  soon  came  in 
view.  Just  as  he  entered  the  outskirts  he 
perceived  a  horseman  turning  up  to  the 
tavern  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  street. 
A  fierce  cut  of  the  whip  brought  his  own 
horse  thither  but  few  minutes  later.  Dis- 
mounting and  hurrying  into  the  bar-room, 
he  found  a  tumultuous  scene.  Close  by 
the  bar  itself  was  a  group  of  sallow,  ca- 
daverous-looking beings,  whom  rum  and 
the  ague  were  fast  carrying  to  destruction. 
In  the  middle  of  the  floor  were  three  or 
four  others  of  different  make — bloated, 
burly  men.  Two  of  them  had  hands  in 
their  breast  pockets,  and  one  displayed  a 
knife  already  drawn.  A  few  steps  in 
front  stood  Gilbert  Jordan,  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  breast.  Edward  Ches- 
ley was  just  opposite,  holding  a  cocked 
pistol,  with  the  muzzle,  however,  turned 
to  the  floor.  Jordan  had  uttered  some 
observation,  and  Chesley,  his  cheek  flushed 
and  every  vein  distended,  made  a  stride 
forward,  and  was  about  to  raise  his  arm. 
At  that  instant  Reginald  suddenly  inter- 
posed : 

"Ned — Ned,"  he  said  to  the  young 
man,  "  be  calm  !  I  can  arrange  all  this. 
Mr.  Jordan,  I  should  like  to  see  you  alone 
for  a  few  minutes." 

*'  For  as  many  as  you  please,"  answered 
the  gambler,  leading  the  way  to  a  back 
room. 

When  the  door  was  closed  upon  them 
Reginald  said :  "  Mr.  Jordan,  have  you 
still  those  thirty-six  bank-notes  which  you 
won  the  other  day  of  young  Chesley  ?" 
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Jordan,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  an- 
swered, "Yes;  what  of  it?" 

**  I  want  you  to  give  them  to  me." 

"  I'll  take  a  trip  to  the  other  world 
first." 

"  Understand  me,  Mr.  Jordan,  I  have  a 
particular  use  for  those  notes,  but  I  am 
willing  to  give  you  thirty-six  hundred 
pounds  in  other  money  for  them." 

*'  Ah  !  that  alters  the  case  entirely,"  re- 
plied the  gambler,  his  countenance  relax- 
ing. 

The  business  was  then  very  soon  com- 
pleted, and  the  exchange  made. 

**  Now,  Mr.  Jordan,"  said  Reginald, 
before  leaving  the  room,  "it  will  be  as 
well  not  to  say  anything  about  this  trans- 
action. You  must  be  aware,  yourself, 
that  it  will  relieve  you  from  some  danger 
to  be  supposed  to  have  generously  given 
up  the  money  won  from  Chesley,  when 
informed  by  me  calmly  and  without  any 
threats  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
affair." 

''Yes,  sir,"  returned  Gilbert  Jordan, 
**you  speak  very  much  like  a  gentleman  ; 
I  am  happy  to  have  dealings  with  you, 
sir,  and  to  have  made  your  acquaint- 
ance." 

At  this,  Reginald  shook  hands  with  him, 
rejoined  Ned  Chesley,  and,  as  well  as  the 
latter,  only  waited  long  enough  to  allow 
the  horses  to  be  fed  before  starting  back 
for  home. 

It  being  late  when  they  got  to  Ander- 
port, both  young  men  slept  at  the  man- 
sion, and  in  the  morning  proceeded  to- 
gether to  Mr.  Chesley 's.  According  to 
arrangement,  Edward  kept  himself  in  a 
back  room,  while  his  friend  sought  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  his  father.  The  old 
gentleman  was  even  more  depressed  than 
when  Reginald  had  last  seen  him.  In  spite 
of  anger,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  have 
smothered  every  paternal  instinct,  he  had 
become  quite  anxious  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
son.     His  first  question,  therefore,  was : 

"  Mr,  Ander,  what  do  you  know  of  Ed- 
ward ?  Matilda  tells  me  you  have  been  to 
look  for  him." 

"  I  found  him,  sir,  at  Reveltown." 

*'  Was  Gilbert  Jordan  there  ?  Is  Ed- 
ward safe  ?" 

**  I  saw  Jordan,  sir,"  answered  Regi- 
nald, purposely  evading  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, **  and  persuaded  him  to  restore  the 


money  which  he  so  shamefully  won  at 
Shenkins'." 

"  Is  this,  then,  really  the  same  money 
that  Edward  lost?"  said  Mr.  Chesley, 
opening  the  package  with  tremulous  fin- 
gers. 

"  Assuredly ;  the  very  same  thirty-six 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England." 

"  And  Jordan  gave  them  up  willingly  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  willingly." 

"  But  what  of  my  son  ?  Is  Edward 
safe  ?  Ah  !  I  see  it — Jordan  has  wound- 
ed— perhaps  killed  him,  and  gives  up  the 
money  to  escape  prosecution.  But  as 
sure  as  I  have  life  and  power  to  lift  an 
arm,  he  shall  not  escape  !  for  every  drop 
of  Edward's  blood  he  shall  pay  with  ten — 
ay,  a  hundred — of  his  own ;  take  the 
money  !     I'll  not  have  it." 

"  Mr.  Chesley,  your  son  is  well.  He  is 
in  the  next  room,  and  only  waits  your  per- 
mission to  beg  his  father's  forgiveness  and 
restoration  to  his  favor." 

Reginald  left  the  apartment,  and  return- 
ing immediately,  led  in  Edward.  There 
was  another  grand  witness  of  the  recon- 
cilement— Matilda,  who  followed  after 
them. 

At  the  close  of  that  scene  Mr.  Chesley 
said  in  a  serious  tone,  "  My  son,  as  you 
hope  for  happiness  and  virtue,  never  again 
approach  the  gaming-table  !" 

"  I  have  already  made  that  promise  to 
this  truest  of  friends,"  replied  the  young 
man,  much  affected,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
Reginald's  arm. 

After  dinner,  Laurence  Seymour  drop- 
ped in,  and  frankly  and  cordially  uttered 
his  congratulations  upon  Edward's  return, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  important  sum  of 
money.  Then,  finding  that  his  rival  mani- 
fested no  inclination  to  leave  the  field  clear 
to  him,  he  took  occasion  to  say  privately 
to  Matilda — "  To-morrow  morning  I  must 
go  away  from  this  vicinity  to  be  absent 
several  days — perhaps  a  much  longer  time ; 
I  have  business,  too,  requiring  attention 
this  afternoon  ;  if  I  call,  then,  at  five,  may 
I  not  hope  to  find  you  at  home  ?" 

Matilda  replying  in  the  affirmative,  Sey- 
mour bowed  and  withdrew. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  Reginald,  ris- 
ing, proposed  a  walk.  It  chanced,  curi- 
ously enough,  that  Matilda  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  whose  engagements 
permitted  her  to  join  him.     Though  some 
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light  fleecy  clouds  moderated  the  glare  of 
the  July  sun,  they  found  it  advisable  to 
seek  the  additional  shelter  of  the  fine  grove 
which  extended  in  the  rear  of  the  garden, 
till  it  became  lost  in  the  unbroken  woods. 
As  they  strolled  there,  arm  in  arm,  Re- 
ginald entertained  his  companion  with  an 
account  of  the  incidents  of  his  ride  to  Rev- 
eltown.  He  dwelt  upon  Buck  Weeks, 
that  most  provoking  of  guides,  and  ad- 
mitted, at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  not 
help  feeling  a  degree  of  respect  for  the 
fellow's  grateful  remembrance  of  Jordan's 
protection. 

"  Yes,"  observed  Matilda,  earnestly,  "I 
think  gratitude  is  a  trait  in  frail  human 
nature  capable  of  redeeming  many  faults, 
while  its  absence  cannot  be  supplied  by  a 
constellation  of  virtues.  A  grateful  being 
must  enjoy  life  itself  the  more  from  the 
hope  that  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded 
of  serving  those  from  whom  benefits  have 
been  received." 

Reginald  next  excited  her  interest  by 
a  description  of  the  creek  that  flowed 
through  that  sombre  forest,  and  in  ex- 
pressive, but  brief  terms,  told  of  the  dan- 
ger he  had  undergone  in  crossing  it.  Of 
what  occurred  at  the  tavern,  however,  and 
particularly  in  his  private  interview  with 
the  gambler,  he  mentioned  very  little.  Ma- 
tilda did  not  fail  to  notice  the  abruptness 
with  which  he  turned  to  other  and  quite 
foreign  topics.  Indeed,  Reginald's  aim 
throughout  had  been  to  direct  her  curiosity 
to  this  point. 

"  Mr.  Ander,"  said  she,  with  some  ti- 
midity and  hesitation,  ''I  cannot  understand 
how  this  Gilbert  Jordan  could  have  been 
induced  to  relinquish  his  prey — yet  you 
have  told  us  that  he  gave  you  the  very 
bills  which  Edward  staked." 

**  Miss  Matilda,"  repHed  Reginald,  "  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  willing  to  say  nothing 
about  a  matter  which  I  have  determined 
to  mention  to  no  one  else" — and  he  paus- 
ed. 

"  I  promise  cheerfully,"  she  answered, 
"  to  disclose  nothing  which  you  may  con- 
fide to  me — without  your  consent." 

"  The  case  is  simply  this,"  said  Regi- 
nald :  "  Jordan  had  won  the  money  as  fairly 
probably  as  money  is  generally  won  by  a 
gamester.  At  any  rate,  it  was  impossible 
to  recover  the  sum  by  legal  measures,  and 
to  attempt  forcible  ones  was  evidently  the 


merest  folly.  I  did,  therefore,  the  only 
thing  it  was  possible  to  do.  I  saw  the 
man,  exchanged  other  notes  of  equal  value 
for  those  in  his  possession,  and  convinced 
him  that  it  was  for  his  interest  to  have  the 
impression  prevail  that  he  had  restored 
his  ill-gotten  gains  freely  and  without  con- 
sideration." 

"  And  my  father,  then,  owes  you  an  ad- 
ditional thirty-six  hundred  pounds?" 

"  Listen  to  me,  I  pray  you,  Miss  Matil- 
da ;  I  could  have  offered  your  father  the 
amount  at  once  as  a  loan,  but  you  know 
he  would  not  have  accepted  it — and  sup- 
posing he  had,  might  not  the  anxiety  aris- 
ing from  the  knowledge  of  the  doubled 
debt  have  tendered  to  shorten,  or  at  least 
embitter,  the  remainder  of  his  days?" 

''Yet  it  is  a  debt,  notwithstanding," 
urged  the  young  lady. 

"  There  is  another  consideration,  how- 
ever," rejoined  Reginald,  *'  which  deserves 
to  be  attended  to — think  of  Edward,  does 
not  his  peace  of  mind  depend  upon  the 
matter  remaining  on  its  present  footing  ? 
My  dear  Miss  Chesley,  I  beseech  you  to 
allow  it  so  to  remain.  What  are  thirty- 
six  hundred  pounds  to  even  one  day's  hap- 
piness of  your  nearest  and  dearest  rela- 
tives ?  For  my  part,  I  should  willingly 
see  the  original  loan  itself  as  easily  can- 
celed.— Ah !  indeed,  if  I  could  but  hope 
that  the  time  might  arrive  when  that  very 
disinterestedness  of  spirit  which  now  forces 
you  to  restrain  me,  would  become  my 
prompter  in  every  liberal  thought.  If" — 
and  Reginald  paused. 

Matilda's  breath  came  and  went  faster 
than  usual,  and  her  eye  sought  the  ground. 
But  Reginald  did  not  pursue  the  declara- 
tion which  he  seemed  to  have  commenced. 
Perhaps  he  thought  he  might  appear  to 
be  taking  a  selfish  advantage  of  the  ser- 
vice that  he  had  rendered.  Matilda  felt 
relief  when  the  conversation  changed  to  a 
different  subject,  and  if  it  be  thought  that 
there  was  anything  strange  in  this,  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  female  heart  may 
decide  whether  an  ingenuous  maiden  does 
not  ever  feel  rehef  at  the  postponement  of 
the  most  agitating  question  she  can  be 
called  upon  to  answer. 

The  walk  was  protracted  to  a  consider- 
able length.  Neither  of  the  parties  heed- 
ed the  lapse  of  time.  When  they  return- 
ed to  the  house,  Matilda  saw  by  the  great 
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cloclv  in  the  Hall  that  it  was  half  past  six. 
Laurence  Seymour  had  been  waiting  full 
two  liours.  Reginald,  who,  in  passing  the 
offices  in  the  rear,  had  directed  a  servant 
to  bring  out  his  horse,  did  not  enter  the  par- 
lor, but  walked  directly  through  the  house. 

That  Seymour  was  vexed  was  natural, 
for  he  was  not  only  a  jealous  lover,  but 
one  who  had  a  sufficient  cause  to  be.  Every- 
thino-  seemed  to  have  conspired  in  his 
rival's  favor.  Was  any  excellent  and  ju- 
dicious action  performed — who  could  it 
proceed  from  but  Reginald  Ander  ?  Did 
any  undertaking  prove  fruitless  and  full  of 
humiliation  ?  Laurence  Seymour's  name 
must  be  coupled  with  it.  Was  there  sor- 
row at  evening  ? — Laurence  was  the  ill- 
omened  bird  of  night.  Did  joy  come  in 
the  mornins:  ? — Res^inald  was  the  harbin- 
ger  of  dawn.  And  even  now,  Matilda,  so 
punctual  and  true,  could  neglect  a  most 
sacred  engagement  without  scruple,  for 
was  she  not  in  company  with  the  triumph- 
ant lord  of  Anderport  ? 

Matilda  noticed  the  gloom  upon  his 
brow,  and  hastened  to  say  in  apology  that 
her  walk  had  been  unconsciously  extended 
so  far  from  the  house,  that  when  she  start- 
ed to  return,  the  space  proved  too  great 
to  admit  of  her  arrival  at  the  hour  promis- 
ed. In  the  same  breath,  she  expressed  her 
regret  that  it  had  so  happened. 

As  she  uttered  all  this,  a  tino-e  of  shame 
rose  to  her  cheek,  for  in  truth  she  had  not 
thouo-ht  of  her  enfjao-ement  from  the  mo- 
ment  when  she  left  the  hall  to  that  in 
which  her  eye,  on  re-entering  it,  fell  upon 
the  clock. 

Seymour,  who  was  in  a  mood  that  makes 
men  keen-sighted,  noticed  the  blush,  and 
replied  ironically,  *'  You  omit,  Miss  Ches- 
ley,  the  best  apology  for  your  detention — 
the  presence  of  so  agreeable  a  companion 
as  Mr.  Ander." 

The  flush  on  the  young  lady's  cheek 
grew  deeper.  Seymour  thought  he  had 
gained  an  advantage  by  his  spirit,  when — 
unlucky  fellow  ! — he  was  pressing  to  the 
brink  of  danger.  He  added,  in  the  same 
tone :  "  Yet  one  might  have  supposed 
that,  transcendent  as  the  merit  of  that 
young  gentleman  undoubtedly  is.  Miss 
Chesley  might  have  spared  a  single  hour 
from  his  society  to  bestow  it  upon  the 
most  devoted  of  her  friends  just  at  the  eve 
of  departure."  v 


Matilda  answered  with  quickness :  ''  I 
regret  that  Mr.  Seymour  finds  my  apology 
insufficient — especially  as  I  have  none 
other  to  offer." 

"Pardon  the  hasty  word,"  said  Sey- 
mour, feeling  that  he  had  gone  too  far, 
"  my  faithless  tongue  would  better  have 
obeyed  my  heart  by  expressing  gratitude 
for  the  bounty  which  bestows  the  light  of 
your  presence  on  me  even  now.  If  the 
privilege  of  being  with  you  were  less  high- 
ly prized,  I  could  more  patiently  bear  its 
abridgment." 

It  was  the  lady's  turn  to  receive  an  ex- 
cuse with  coolness,  and  the  only  reply 
made  to  the  lover  was  a  slight  inclination 
of  the  head. 

*'  Laurence  added,  impatiently,  *'  Had  I 
not  some  right  to  expect  so  brief  an  in- 
terview from  Miss  Matilda  Chesley  ?" 

'*  A  right,  sir  ?" 

"  If  I  am  presumptuous,  dear  Matilda, 
does  your  heart  say  that  all  the  blame 
should  fall  upon  me  ?  Have  I  weakly 
misapprehended  those  minute  signs  of  re- 
turned affection,  in  which  I  have  fondly 
been  content  to  see  a  full  reward  and  en- 
couragement for  the  truest  homage  that 
man  ever  paid  to  woman  ?" 

Matilda  replied  not  a  word. 

''  If  another,"  continued  Laurence,  "  is 
now  preferred  to  me,  will  you  refuse  to 
admit  that  it  was  not  always  so  ?" 

Miss  Chesley  answered:  *'I  am  con- 
scious of  no  change  in  opinion.  At  this 
moment,  as  heretofore,  no  one  holds  a 
higher  place  in  my  esteem  than  Mr.  Sey- 
mour." 

"  Would  you  have  me  contented  with 
such  a  position  ?"  said  the  lover,  impetu- 
ously. "  No,  Matilda,  precious  as  your 
favorable  regard  is,  it  is  nothing  to  me  if 
it  must  be  shared  equally  by  any  other — 
nothing  ?  It  is  worse  than  nothing ;  far 
better  that  I  had  never  known  you,  than 
that,  after  madly  devoting'every  faculty  of 
my  soul  in  the  effort  to  win  your  heart,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  sink  down  at  the 
end,  convinced  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  prize,  but  in  hopeless  despair  of  its 
ever  becoming  mine.  Possessing  your 
love,  I  see  around  me  a  glorious  world — a 
present  full  of  happiness,  a  future  holding 
forth  the  brightest  hopes  ;  without  you, 
all  is  blank,  dismal,  void.  Declare  Avhich 
is  to  be  my  fate.     Others  may  have  more 
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than  one  prospect  of  happiness.  For  my 
part — I  confess  the  weakness — on  a  single 
thread  depends  everything  that  makes 
life  a  blessed  boon  !  Shall  that  thread  be- 
come a  cable  fit  to  anchor  a  soul  on  hea- 
ven, or  will  your  hand  sever  it  ?    Decide.'' 

"  Mr.  Seymour,"  replied  Matilda,  hesi- 
tating and  embarrassed,  *'  have  not  I  said 
enough  ?  I  sincerely  respect  and  esteem 
you — I  respect  and  esteem  no  one  more 
highly.  Can  you  reasonably  urge  me  to 
say  more  than  this  ?" 

"  Let  it  be,  then,  that  I  am  unreasonable, 
dear  Matilda  ;  but  think  who  has  made 
me  so.  I  am  unreasonable  to  expect  what 
yet  my  soul  cannot  but  hope  for.  No  ! 
Decide.  I  will  not  have  a  moiety,  even 
of  your  heart.  Say  that  you  love  no  other, 
and  then  I  sink  at  your  feet  grateful  and 
contented.  You  make  me  no  answer. 
Shall  I  allow  my  heart  to  give  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  silence  ?  I  dare  not ; 
perhaps  it  has  already  deluded  me.  The 
time  has  come  for  certainty.  Let  your 
lips  pronounce  that  you  do  not  look  upon 
Reginald  Ander  as  you  look  upon  me  ?" 

"  Mr.  Seymour,  I  cannot." 

"  Oh,  Matilda,  recall  that  declaration  ! 
Think  that  this  moment  decides  forever.  I 
solemnly  assure  you  that  I  rest  everything 
on  the  issue  of  this  answer.  I  look  for  no 
other.  Say — whisper — show  by  tlie  slight- 
est sign — that  you  prefer  me  to  Reginald 
Ander." 

"I  cannot,"  replied  Matilda,  firmly. 

Laurence  Seymour,  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  rose,  bowed,  and  moved  to  the 
door.  As  he  put  his  hand  on  the  knob, 
he  turned  and  gazed  earnestly  in  Miss 
Chesley's  face.  Her  eye  quailed,  but  no 
sound  issued  from  her  lips,  and  Seymour 
left  the  parlor. 

As  the  rejected  lover  galloped  furiously 
along  the  road  to  Anderport,  he  scarce 
noticed  a  man  who  was  standing  just  with- 
in the  fence  that  enclosed  the  shady 
grounds  in  front  of  Reginald's  mansion. 
This  individual,  who,  with  a  little  hammer 
in  his  hand,  had  been  engaged  in  chipping 
frao-ments  from  the  corner  of  a  larofe  mass 
of  whitish  stone,  called  out  as  the  horse- 
man came  opposite  him,  *'  Mr.  Seymour, 
you  are  in  haste." 

*'Ah,  is  that  you,  Mr.  Rennoe !"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  throwing  his  horse 
upon  his  haunches. 


''  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  figure,  "  I  have 
been  amusing  myself  with  mineralogy — I 
was  always  fond  of  dabbling  a  little  in  the 
natural  sciences.  This  rock  here,  by  the 
way,  is  of  quite  an  unusual  formation  to  be 
found  in  this  locality.  I  take  it  to  be  what 
is  called  heavy-spar,  though  the  yellowish 
tinge  in  it  makes  it  bear  no  little  resem- 
blance to  a  very  rare  mineral  found  in  one  of 
the  Orkneys.  Let  me  hand  you  a  specimen." 

"  Never  mind — don't  trouble  yourself, 
sir.  I  am  not  inclined  just  now  to  finger 
bits  of  stone." 

*'  Indeed  !  pray  what  is  the  matter?" 

"I  have  been  to  see  Matilda  Chesley." 

"  Ah,  I  understand  the  luxury  of  her 
society  has  spoiled  your  taste  for  lighter 
entertainments !" 

*' Pshaw!  she  has  jilted  me." 

''  How  ?"  said  Rennoe,  with  sympathy 
that  was  not  assumed.  "  I  really  trust 
you  are  mistaken — what  brought  it  about?" 

''  Why,  I  was  determined  not  to  be  trifled 
with  any  longer,  as  I  told  her  to  decide  at 
once — and  she  Jias.^' 

"This  is  most  unfortunate,"  rejoined  the 
other.  "  How  precipitate  and  ill-advised 
you  have  been  to  urge  matters  at  the 
very  moment  when  circumstances  have 
made  your  rival  appear  most  favorably  !  Do 
you  not  see  that  she  and  all  her  family  lie 
just  now  under  such  a  weight  of  obligation 
to  Reginald,  that  they  cannot  but  be  anx- 
ious to  avoid  treating  him  with  any  appear- 
ance of  harshness  ?  How  could  she  in 
common  decency  choose  the  very  moment 
in  which  he  had  restored  to  the  house 
peace,  and  happiness,  and  a  brother,  to  in- 
flict the  sudden  mortification  of  rejecting 
his  suit  ?" 

"  Do  not  harass  me  with  such  reflec- 
tions now,"  said  Seymour,  bitterly  ;  "  the 
matter  is  past  remedy.  Good  evening  to 
you." 

"  Past  remedy  !"  echoed  Simon  Rennoe, 
gazing  after  the  young  man.  "How  wretch- 
ed to  have  to  rely  on  such  tools  !  Past 
remedy  !  Is  it  indeed  ?  Not  yet.  I  have 
another  resource,  and  luckily,  it  is  one  of 
which  I  can  avail  myself  without  a  co- 
adjutor. Would  that  I  had  never  de- 
pended upon  any  head  but  my  own !  How 
stupid  that  lover  !" 

As  these  and  similar  thoughts  passed 
through  his  active  brain,  Rennoe  turned 
towards  the  mansion,  for  his  cfeolosfical  in- 
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vestigations  suddenly  lost  their  relish. 
Upon  the  terrace  he  met  Reginald,  who, 
from  his  elevated  position,  had  noticed  both 
the  fierce  speed  of  Seymour  and  its  inter- 
ruption by  the  colloquy  with  his  friend. 
The  pair  looked  at  each  other  intently. 
With  all  his  art,  Rennoe  could  not  totally 
conceal  the  vexation  which  stirred  him, 
and  Reginald,  at  once  inferring  what  had 
taken  place,  saluted  him  with  a  meaning 
smile.  After  standing  thus  some  seconds, 
the  young  man  broke  silence — "  Laurence 
rides  home  fast." 

'*  Yes,"  replied  Rennoe,  *'  he  seems 
quite  discomposed.  I  think  he  will  be 
ready  to  ask  for  mercy,  and  plead  that  his 
punishment  is  already  sufficiently  severe." 

*'  Is  it  so  ?"  said  Reginald.  '*  That 
should  not  be.  A  noble-born  youth 
ought   to  have   more  spirit."      Then   he 


added,  in  a  quiet,  mock- persuasive  tone — 
**Do  you  help  him?" 

Rennoe  shook  his  head. 

Reginald  repeated  the  words — "  Help 
him.  It  may  result  in  your  advantage, 
for  if  Seymour  succeed  in  winning  Miss 
Chesley,  I  am  ready — you  know  for  what." 

Rennoe  answered,  catching  his  tone  as 
nearly  as  possible,  "  You  may  not  act 
safely  to  urge  me." 

"  Oh  !"  returned  the  youth,  "  have  no 
scruple.  It  is  only  the  animation  of  the 
struggle  that  gives  the  enjoyment.  Better 
defeat  than  uncontested  victory.  So  try 
your  utmost.     Adieu  till  supper." 

Reginald,  hastily  returning  to  Rennoe, 
said  softly — "Hark  you,  sir!  one  caution. 
In  whatever  you  may  say  to  Miss  Chesley, 
make  little  mention  of  me — no  misrepre- 
sentation.    That  is  all." 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Of  the  two  great  agents  in  the  attain- 
ment and  estabhshment  of  political  free- 
dom, the  lyre  and  the  sword,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  is  the  more  potent.  The 
captive  trumpeter  in  ^sop  gave  but  a 
lame  apology  for  the  position  in  which  he 
was  found,  when  he  alleged  in  his  be- 
half, that  he  bore  no  weapon,  and  that 
his  profession  was  not  that  of  a  soldier. 
It  was  a  blind  and  undiscerning  policy  that 
led  the  Athenians,  when  applied  to  by  the 
Spartans  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  oracle,  to  give  them  a  general,  con- 
temptuously to  nominate  the  poet  Tyr- 
taens  as  a  fit  person  to  fill  that  important 
post,  in  the  hope  of  thus  insuring  the  de- 
feat of  their  rivals ;  for  though  unused  to 
action  in  the  tented  field,  and  possessing 
no  physical  advantages,  either  in  strength 
or  appearance  he  was  enabled,  by  the  in- 
spiration of  song,  to  impart  hope  to  the 
desponding,  endurance  to  the  weary, 
courage  to  the  timid,  strength  to  the  weak, 
and  valor  to  the  faint-hearted.  He  could 
arouse,  by  the  magic  of  his  strains,  the 
spirit  of  those  whom  he  directed,  without 
which  the  material  powers  of  an  army, 
"  the  limb,  the  thews,  the  stature,  bulk  and 
big  assemblance — of  millions  are  as  no- 
thing. Mazarine,  a  keen  observer  of  hu- 
man nature,  justly  appreciated  the  influ- 
ence of  popular  lyrics  on  the  character  and 
habits  of  a  nation,  when  he  uttered  that 
celebrated  apothegm  —  *'  Give  me  the 
making  of  a  people's  songs,  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  their  laws."  The  assertion 
may  at  first  view  appear  a  bold  one ;  but 
when  we  bear  in  mind,  that  the  laws  of 
a  people  can  never,  for  any  long  period, 
be  at  variance  with  their  national  feelings 
and  characteristics,  we  shall  readily  recog- 
nize its  substantial  truth  and  correctness. 
The  tongue  that  has  been  accustomed  from 
the  cradle  to  lisp  the  praises  of  liberty, 
can  with  difficulty  be  tutored,  in  maturer 
years,  to  sing  lo  pseans  before  the  throne 


of  arbitrary  power.  "  The  child  is  father 
of  the  man,"  the  impressions  received  in 
early  years,  through  the  gentle  ministries 
of  the  household  circle,  outlast  all  other 
recollections  and  survive  all  other  changes. 
Our  nature  becomes  imperceptibly  mould- 
ed and  formed  by  the  associations  of  child- 
hood, and  if,  in  after  life,  when  we  arrive 
at  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  we  find  our  sympathies  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  former,  it  seems  like  an  act 
of  domestic  treason,  a  sacrilege  committed 
within  the  sacred  circle  of  the  home  sanc- 
tuary, to  deny  them  free  scope  and  utter- 
ance. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting 
problem,  were  a  satisfactory  solution  at- 
tainable, to  ascertain  how  far  the  recent 
revolutionary  movements  in  Europe  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  diffusion  of  free  senti- 
ments among  the  masses,  through  the 
medium  of  songs  and  pasquinades.  Though 
not,  like  the  **  power  of  armies,"  a  "  vis- 
ible thing,"  who  can  doubt  that  a  chant 
like  the  Marseillaise  may  be  used,  at  cer- 
tain critical  periods  of  political  ferment,  as 
a  formidable  revolutionary  agent  ?  The 
might  of  song  has  been  a  fertile  source  of 
terror  to  those  who  have  wielded  over 
their  fellows  an  authority  neither  founded 
in  reason,  nor  administered  with  wisdom. 
How  often  did  the  gloomy  cells  of  the 
Bastile,  while  that  stronghold  of  despotism 
yet  stood,  receive  within  their  narrow 
space  some  luckless  rhymer,  whose  wit 
had  outrun  his  discretion,  and  whose  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  had  momentarily  triumph- 
ed over  the  instinct  of  self-preservation ! 
What  a  record  of  sufferings  that  harrow 
up  the  soul,  does  the  story  of  Pellico's 
captivity  reveal !  Some  of  the  songs  of 
Beranger,  too,  breathe  of  the  bitterness 
that  is  born  of  captivity  and  chains  ;  and 
yet,  though  volumes  on  volumes  of  inflam- 
matory odes  have  been  condemned  by  the 
public  censor,  or  burned  by  the  common 


*Gedichte  von  Ferdinand  FreiHgrath,  8th  ed,,  1845.     Ein  Glaubensbekenntniss,  von  F.  FreiUgrath, 
1844. 
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hangman,  the  universal  mind  of  man  must 
and  will  find  utterance  in  words,  wiiich, 
when  the  fit  occasion  comes,  are  embodied 
in  deeds.  As  that  subtle  investigator,  and 
eloquent  expounder  of  the  philosophy  of 
life,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  has  observed, 

"  The  inviolate  spirit  turns  their  spite  against 
the  wrong  doers.  The  martyr  cannot  be  dis- 
honored. Every  lash  inflicted  is  a  tongue  of 
fame ;  every  prison  a  more  illustrious  abode ; 
every  burned  book  or  house  enlightens  the 
world ;  every  suppressed  or  expunged  word 
reverberates  through  the  earth  from  side  to 
side.  The  minds  of  men  are  at  last  aroused; 
reason  looks  out  and  justifies  her  own,  and 
malice  finds  all  her  work  vain.  It  is  the  whip- 
per  who  is  whipped,  and  the  tyrant  who  is  un- 
done."* 

During  the  last  few  years,  a  number  of 
political  poets  have  sprung  up  in  Germany, 
who,  believing  that  the  national  mind  re- 
quires for  its  full  development  the  remo- 
val of  those  restrictions  to  which  the  des- 
potic policy  of  the  government  has  sub- 
jected it,  have  called  upon  their  country- 
men, in  the  name  of  freedom  and  right,  to 
shake  off  the  galling  yoke  which  they  have 
so  long  and  so  patiently  endured.  These 
"'  quick  spirits,"  sensible  that  the  true 
happiness  of  a  people  depends  not  merely 
on  their  external  condition,  but  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual being ;  that,  in  the  words  of  Gui- 
zot,  the  true  idea  of  civilization  comprises 
another  development  beyond  that  of  the 
social  element,  "namely,  the  development 
of  individual  life,  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  and  its  faculties,  the  develop- 
ment of  man  himself,"  have  endeavored  to 
arouse  their  fellows  to  the  necessity  of  in- 
sisting on  liberty  of  speech  as  the  inaliena- 
ble heritage  of  man,  not  as  a  boon  depend- 
ent on  the  will  of  a  monarch,  or  the  tole- 
ration of  a  cabinet.  They  have  felt,  and 
mourned  for  those  who  could  not  feel  the 
bitterness  of  that  most  abject  state  of 
slavery  which  denies  to  the  oppressed  the 
utterance  of  his  woes,  stifles  the  rising 
throb  in  the  patriot's  bosom,  and  forbids 
the  wretched  captive  even  to  clank  his 
chains,  lest  others  should  take  alarm  at 
the  sound.  *'  Strike,"  said  the  Spartan 
Eurybiades  to  his  colleague  Themistocles, 

*  Essays,  1st,  Series,  p.  99. 


on  receiving  a  blow  from  the  latter,  in  the 
heat  of  debate, — *'  strike,  but  hear."  In 
Germany,  alas  !  the  vigilance  of  the  cen- 
sorship has  anticipated  the  possibility  of 
such  an  appeal ;  for  as  dead  men  tell  no 
tales,  so  sentiments  and  opinions,  on  which 
the  ban  of  prohibition  is  pronounced,  can 
never  betray,  in  their  effects  on  the  pop- 
ular mind,  any  trace  of  their  existence. 
The  authors,  therefore,  to  whom  allusion 
has  been  made,  feeling  that 

"  There  is  a  bondage  worse,  far  worse,  to  bear 
Than  his,  who  breathes,  by  roof  and  floor 

and  wall, 
Pent  in,  a  tyrant's  solitary  thrall : 
'Tis  his  who  walks  about  in  the  open  air, 
One  of  a  nation,  who,  henceforth,  must  wear 
Their  fetters  in  their  souls  ;^^ 

and  yet  unable,  while  within  the  confines 
of  Germany,  and  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  public  censor,  to  embody  their  thoughts 
in  language  adequate  to  the  expression  of 
their  feelings,  have  been  driven,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  necessity,  to  select  some  place 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  their  native  land, 
for  the  pubHcation  of  their  works.  The 
event  has  justified  their  expectations. 
Their  poems  have  found  their  way  by 
thousands  into  the  very  heart  of  Ger- 
many, and  though  it  is  true  that  the  sale 
and  circulation  of  these  productions  might 
have  been  forbidden,  experience  has  proved 
such  a  measure  to  be  a  most  dangerous 
method  of  checking  the  evil  against  which 
it  is  directed.  The  mischief  once  done,  as 
it  never  would  have  been  done,  had  the 
offending  passages  received  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  censor,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  has  always  professed  a  great  vene- 
ration for  constitutional  liberty,  was  suffi- 
ciently politic  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
by  displaying  an  assumed  toleration,  pro- 
duced by  the  exigency  of  circumstances. 
To  murder  a  publication  in  the  embryo, 
when  none  can  witness  the  crime,  is  a 
much  less  hazardous  expedient  than  to 
attack  it  in  a  developed  state,  when  its 
form  and  bearing  have  become  familiar  to 
the  eyes  of  thousands. 

Among  the  poets  whose  powers  have 
been  thus  devoted  to  the  task  of  arousing 
the  free  spirit  of  Germany  from  the  deg- 
radation and  abasement  that  have  hitherto 
cramped  its  energies  and  stunted  its 
growth,  that  of  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  de- 
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serves  honorable  mention.  He  was  born 
at  Detmold,  in  Westphalia,  in  the  year 
1810,  and  is  said,  at  a  very  early  age,  to 
have  given  indication  of  those  poetical 
powers  which  have  since  rendered  him  so 
conspicuous.  He  seems,  indeed,,  "  to  have 
lisped  in  numbers,"  as  we  learn  from  a 
biographical  sketch  now  before  us,  that  at 
the  age  of  seven,  he  delighted  his  father 
by  the  production  of  his  first  copy  of 
verses.  Freiligrath,  however,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  dream  away  the  morning  of  life 
in  Arcadian  visions  or  Parnassian  reveries, 
having  been  placed  at  the  mercantile  desk 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  During  the  period 
of  his  commercial  novitiate,  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  acquisition  of  Eng- 
hsh,  French  and  Italian,  and  the  transla- 
tions which  appear  among  his  poems  in- 
dicate a  familiar  acquaintance  with  each  of 
these  languages. 

Commerce  and  poetry  are  not,  in  the 
general  estimation  of  the  world,  connected 
by  any  close  affinities  ;  yet  amid  the  dry 
details  of  the  warehouse  and  the  counting- 
room,  Freiligrath  found  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  the  poetic  faculty.  The  varied 
products  displayed  in  the  crowded  marts 
of  Amsterdam,  led  his  imagination  to  the 
climes  from  which  they  had  been  brought, 
and  suggested  those  vivid  pictures  of  many 
a  far-off  region,  which  are  among  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  his  verse.  He  seems 
to  have  realized,  in  fancy,  the  yearning 
desire  which  haunted  the  last  years  of 
Schiller,  and  which  has  been  so  gracefully 
described  by  the  pen  of  Bryant.'*  He 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  external 
world,  and  leaves  to  others  the  domain  of 
sentiment  and  passion — a  peculiarity  which 
will  not  detract  from  his  merit  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  have  been  feasted  ad  nau- 
seam with  the  subjective  idealisms  and 
metaphysics  which  constitute  the  staple 
commodity  of  much  of  the  recent  poetry 
of  Germany. 

Freihgrath's  poems,  which  were  first 
published  in  a  collected  form  in  1830, 
were  received  with  marked  favor,  and  rap- 
idly passed  through  several  editions  ;  the 
eighth,  published  in  1845,  is  now  before 


* ."  'Tis  said,  when  Schiller's  death  drew  nigh, 
The  wish  possess'd  his  mind, 
To  wander  forth,  wherever  lie 
The  haunts  of  human  kind,"  &c. 


us,  from  which  we  propose  to  make  a  few 
translations,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
the  prevailing  tone  and  spirit  of  our  au- 
thor's productions. 

First,  then,  for  a  flower  fancy,  more  ac- 
ceptable, perhaps,  to  the  taste  of  German 
than  English  readers  ;  romantic  and  semi- 
mental,  but  graceful,  easy  and  imaginative. 


THE   REVENGE  OF  THE   FLOWERS. 

Resting  on  a  snow-white  pillow, 
Slumbering  soft  the  maiden  lies, 

Drooping  sinks  each  dark-brown  eyelash, 
Glows  each  cheek  with  purple  dyes. 

Glimm'ring  on  the  chair  beside  her. 

Stands  a  vase,  of  beauty  rare ; 
In  the  vase  bright  flow'rs  are  blooming-, 

Sweet  in  odor,  fresh  and  fair. 

Now  a  dull,  oppressive  closeness 
Thro'  the  chamber  seems  to  spread, 

For  the  windows  close  are  fasten'd, 
And  the  breeze  of  spring  has  iied. 

All  around  is  deepest  silence, — • 

Sudden,  list !  a  murmur  low, 
From  the  flow'rs  and  leafy  branches. 

Whispering  voices  seem  to  flow. 

From  the  flow'r  vase  softly  stealing 

Elfin  forms  uprise  in  air, 
Faintest  mist  wreaths  are  their  garments, 

Coronals  and  shields  they  bear. 

From  the  rose's  purple  bosom, 

Glides  a  slender  maiden  fair, 
Loose  her  flowing  locks  are  streaming, 

Pearls  like  dew-drops  glitter  there. 

From  the  helmet  of  the  monk's-hood. 
With  its  leaf  of  darkest  green, 

Forth,  with  gleaming  sword  and  visor. 
Stalks  a  knight  of  noble  mien. 

On  his  casque  there  streams  a  feather 
From  the  heron — silvery  pale  ; 

From  the  lily  floats  a  maiden, 
Fine  as  gossamer  her  veil. 

From  the  tiger  lily's  calix 

Comes  a  man  with  haughty  brow. 

On  his  bright  green  turban  proudly 
Gleams  the  crescent's  golden  bow. 

Gaily  from  the  crown  imperial, 
Walks  a  sceptre-bearer  brave. 

And  his  henchmen  from  the  Iris 
Follow,  each  with  shining  glaive. 

From  the  leaves  of  the  narcissus, 
Forth  a  dark-eyed  boy  there  trips 
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Tow'rd  the  bed,  and  warmly  presses 
Kisses  on  the  maiden's  lips. 

Then  round  the  couch  there  float  and  hover 

Other  shapes  in  airy  ring, 
And  while  thus  they  float  and  hover, 

In  the  sleeper's  ear  they  sing. 

"^Maiden,  maiden,  thou  hast  torn  us 
From  the  earth's  protecting  shade, 
Now  to  grace  thy  gaudy  chalice, 
We  must  wither,  droop  and  fade. 

"'  Oh,  how  softly  late  we  rested 
On  the  earth's  maternal  breast, 
Kiss'd  by  glowing  sunbeams  stealing 
Thro'  the  forest's  leafy  crest. 

"  There  glad  spring's  delightful  breezes 
Bent  each  stem  with  gentle  pow'r, 
There  by  night  like  fays  we  sported, 
Rising  from  our  leafy  bow'r. 

"  There,  rain  and  dew  pour'd  softly  round  us, 
Here,  a  dismal  pool  we  see, 
We  must  die — yet  ere  we  perish, 
Maid,  our  curse  descends  on  thee." 

The  song  is  still — the  forms  surround 

The  sleeper  as  before. 
And  with  the  former  silence  comes 

The  whispering  voice  once  more. 

What  a  whispering  !  what  a  murmur  ! 

Flush'd  the  maiden's  cheek  so  fair  ! 
How  the  spirits  breathe  upon  her, 

How  the  fragrance  fills  the  air. 

Soon  the  early  beams  of  morning 
Laughing  chased  the  shades  away  : 

On  the  couch  in  death's  cold  slumber, 
Lovely  still,  the  maiden  lay. 

Like  a  blossom  early  faded, 

Scarce  the  tint  her  cheek  hath  fled, 

Sleeps  she  with  her  fragile  sisters, 
Kill'd  by  odors  round  her  shed. 

The  early  reminiscences  of  childhood, 
when  the  world  of  hope  was  all  before  us, 
and  disappointment  was  unknown;  when 
no  pang  darkened  the  recollections  of  the 
past,  and  no  fear  dimmed  the  expectations 
of  the  future,  have  furnished  the  subject  of 
many  a  beautiful  and  touching  verse.  The 
following  extract  from  the  record  of  Freili- 
grath's  boyish  experiences,  must  come 
home  to  the  feelings  of  every  reader  whose 
memory  is  not  barren  of  all  that  forms  the 
joy  of  after  life: 


THE   PICTURE-BIBLE. 

Thou  folio  dusk  and  olden, 

My  friend  in  early  days, 
When  loving  hands  oft  opened 

Thy  secrets  to  my  gaze, 
Oft  o'er  thy  pictures  bending. 

Delighted  I  would  stand. 
My  sports  forgot,  while  dreaming 

About  the  Orient  land. 

Thou  openest  the  portals 

Of  distant  zones  to  me  ; 
In  thee,  as  in  a  mirror. 

Their  glitt'ring  stores  I  see. 
Thanks  !  for  thro'  thee  are  glimpses 

Of  strange,  far  regions  sent, 
Of  camels,  palms,  and  deserts. 

The  shepherd  and  his  tent. 

More  near  to  view  thou  bringest 

The  hero  and  the  sage. 
By  gifted  seers  depicted 

Upon  thy  priceless  page. 
The  fair  and  bride-like  maidens. 

As  well  their  words  portray. 
Of  each  a  living  semblance 

Thy  figured  leaves  display. 

The  patriarchal  ages. 

What  simple  times  were  they, 
When  men  on  every  journey 

Met  angels  by  the  way. 
Their  wells  and  herds  of  cattle, 

How  often  have  I  seen. 
While  on  thy  pages  gazing 

With  quiet,  thoughtful  mien. 

Again  thou  seem'st,  as  lying 

Upon  the  stool,  of  yore, 
While  I,  intently  musing, 

Upon  thy  pages  pore. 
As  if  the  old  impressions, 

So  oft  with  rapture  viewed. 
In  fresh  and  brilliant  colors 

Before  me  stood  renewed. 

As  if,  more  bright  than  ever, 

Again  before  me  placed, 
I  saw  the  quaint  devices 

Around  thy  borders  traced  ; 
Branches  and  fruit  combining, 

Round  every  picture  wrought. 
Each  to  some  picture  suited, 

And  all  with  meaning  fraught ; 

As  if,  in  days  departed, 

My  eager  steps  I  bent. 
To  ask  my  gentle  mother, 

What  every  picture  meant ; 
As  if  some  song  or  story, 

I  learned  of  each  to  tell. 
While  beaming  mildly  on  us, 

My  father's  glances  fell. 
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Oh  !   time,  now  fled  forever, 

Thou  seem'st  a  tale  gone  by ; 
The  picture-Bible's  treasures. 

The  bright,  believing  eye, 
The  glad,  delighted  parents, 

The  calm,  contented  mien, 
The  joy  and  mirth  of  boyhood, 

All,  all,  alas  !  have  been. 

A  desert  appeared  at  first  view,  to  be  a 
very  unpromising  theme  for  the  genius  of 
poetry ;  but  fancy  can  people  even  the 
loneliest  tracts  with  its  own  wild  creations, 
and  give 

-"  to  airy  nothing 


A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

In  the  domain  of  the  ideal,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  vacuum.  The  '*  blasted 
heath"  in  Macbeth  echoes  with  the  un- 
earthly incantations  of  the  weird  sisters 
of  destiny,  and  the  lone  isle  of  the  "  Tem- 
pest "  is  cheered  by  the  sweet  melodies 
of  Ariel.  The  wilderness,  as  well  as  the 
field,  has  its  poetry  and  traditionary  lore ; 
and  though  to  the  eye  of  sense  its  barren 
expanse  presents  no  living  object,  it  be- 
comes to  the  more  delicate  perception  of 
the  imagination  a  "  populous  solitude," 
haunted  by  spectral  forms,  and  vocal  with 
"  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names." 
A  superstition  connected  with  the  deserts 
of  the  East  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  most  vivid  and  spirited  of 
Freihgrath's  descriptive  poems : 

THE   traveller's   VISION. 

By  night,  amid  the  desert  waste,  we  camped 
upon  the  ground, 

Beside  our  reinless  steeds  outstretch'd,  Be- 
douins slept  around. 

Far  on  the  mountains  of  the  Nile,  the  yellow 
moonlight  beamed, 

And  many  a  camel's  bleaching  bones  from  out 
the  sand-waves  gleamed. 

But  sleep  I  could  not ;   on  my  saddle  pillow'd 

lay  my  head, 
And  piled  beneath  the  husky  fruit  from  lofty 

date-palms  shed, 
My    outspread    caftan's     flowing    folds    o'er 

breast  and  feet  I  drew, 
Beside  me  lay  my  naked  sword,  my  spear  and 

musket  true. 

Deep  the  silence — but  a  moment  crackles  the 

low  fire. 
Or    wandering  and    benighted    screams   the 

lonely  vulture  dire ; 


In  his  sleep  but  for  a  moment  stamps  the  un- 
bridled steed, 

Or  turns  some  rider  in  his  dreams  to  grasp  the 
barbed  jereed. 

The  earth  is  shaken  to  and  fro,  and  shadows 

dusk  and  dun 
Obscure  the  moon,  wild  beasts  athwart  the 

desert  howling  run. 
Fierce  prance  our  snorting  steeds,  while  grasps 

our  flag  the  foremost  man, 
Then  drops  it  as  he  murmurs  low,  "  the  spectre 

caravan." 

Lo !   it  Cometh — on  their  camels  sweep  the 

ghostly  drivers  past ; 
Secure  aloft  the  women  sit,  no  veil  around 

them  cast. 
Beside  them  maidens  wander,  bearing  pitchers, 

like  Rebecca 
At  the  fountain  ; — riders  follow,  sweeping  on 

to  Mecca. 

More  yet  ?    Who  can  their  number  tell  ?   it 

seems  an  endless  train  ; 
Yes  !  all  these  camels'  bleaching  bones  with 

hfe  now  glow  again. 
And  this  brown  dust  in  whirling  masses  heav'd 

so  oft  on  high, 
Is  changed  to  dusky-visaged  men,  who  guide 

the  camels  by. 

This  is  the  night,  when  all  who  'mid  the  sand- 
waves  sleep  forlorn, 

Whose  scatter'd  ashes  parch  our  tongues,  by 
sultry  breezes  borne  ; 

Whose  skulls  beneath  our  horses'  hoofs 
moulder  in  dust  away, 

Arise  and  haste  in  crowded  ranks  at  Mecca's 
shrine  to  pray. 

Still  on  they  come  !     The  rearmost  guard  our 

troop  hath  scarcely  passed. 
And  yonder  comes  the  van  again,  with  loose 

rein  driving  fast, 
From  the   green  hills  that  skirt  the  shore   of 

Babelmandel  strait, 
Before  my  steed  can  break  his  cord,  they  hurry 

swift  as  fate. 

Steady  now  !    our   beasts   are   startled  I    and 

mount  each  man  to  horse, 
Nor  basely  shrink,  like  timid  sheep,  before  the 

lion's  course. 
What  tho'  their  floating  robes  ye  touch,  as 

on  their  path  they  hie, 
At  Allah's  name  both  man  and  beast  will  pass 

for  ever  by. 

Wait  till  your  turban  feathers  float  in  morn- 
ing's dewy  breeze ; 

For  morning's  dawn  and  morning  air  are 
death  to  things  like  these. 
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When  daylight  gleams,  these  spectre  pilgrims 
fade  to  dust  away  ; 

Night  wanes  e'en  now,  my  neighing  steed  sa- 
lutes the  welcome  day. 

The  following  verses  contain  a  spirited 
and  picturesque  description  of  one  of  the 
finest  scenes  which  a  poet  could  select  as 
the  theme  of  his  song,  the  arrival  of  the 
great  leader  of  the  Israelites  at  the  bor- 
ders of  that  promised  land  which  Provi 
dence  had  decreed  that  he  should  never 
enter. 

NEBO. 

On  Jordan's  verdant  borders, 

The  tribes  of  Jacob  lay, 
The  pilgrims  there  from  Mizraim 

Kept  joyous  holiday. 
In  camp  at  length  reposing, 

The  multitude  found  rest, 
Thro'  years  of  weary  wandering 

The  sandy  deserts'  guest. 

Then  dropped  the  toil-worn  travellers 

Their  staves  from  out  their  hands, 
And  from  their  loins  ungirded 

Each  one  his  linen  bands. 
Then  in  the  cool,  white  vestments, 

In  varied  groups  were  seen, 
Dusk  forms,  with  dark  beards  curling, 

And  pale  and  wasted  mien. 

Their,  too,  their  pilgrim  dwelHngs 
O'er  all  the  plain  appeared. 

And  high  within  each  centre 
The  tent-pole  stood  upreared  ; 

Their  verdant  boughs  excluded 
The  sun's  too  fervid  beam. 

And  filled  was  every  pitcher 

.^  By  some  cool,  gushing  stream. 

Their  hmbs  fatigued  and  dusty 

Were  freely  laved  with  oil. 
And  there  the  drivers  tended 

Their  camels  worn  with  toil ; 
There  flocks  and  herds  lay  scattered 

Upon  the  verdant  mead. 
And  wild  with  recent  freedom 

Far  roamed  the  unbridled  steed. 

And  there,  with  loud  rejoicings, 

Tired  hands  were  raised  on  high, 
That  now  of  this  long  journey 

The  end  was  drawing  nigh  ; 
And  there  stout  swords  were  sharpened  , 

By  many  a  sturdy  hand. 
To  fight  for  the  green  pastures  ' 

Of  Israel's  fatherland, 


That  seemed  beyond  the  river 

Their  footsteps  to  invite — 
A  land  of  boundless  plenty, 

Like  Eden  to  the  sight. 
That  land  oft  seen  in  spirit, 

While  journeying  to  and  fro, 
That  land  is  now  before  them, 

Where  milk  and  honey  flow. 

Hark  !  from  the  valley's  bosom, 

Glad  shouts  of  "  Canaan"  rise, 
As  toward  the  rocky  summit 

Tiieir  valiant  leader  hies. 
Upon  his  shoulders  floating. 

Rest  locks  of  purest  white, 
And  'neath  his  forehead  flashing 

Two  golden  rays  shed  light. 

And  when  at  length  arriving. 

He  gains  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  tremblingly  bends  forward 

To  look  on  all  below. 
His  eyes  grow  bright  admiring 

The  scenes  beneath  him  spread, 
Which  though  he  longs  to  enter, 

His  feet  can  never  tread. 

There  pleasant  plains  are  lying 

Where  corn  and  wine  abound, 
And  brooks  of  flowing  crystal 

In  ev'ry  field  are  found. 
The  bee-hives  there  are  swarming, 

There  neighs  the  teamster's  span, 
Thy  heritage,  oh  !  Judah, 

From  Beersheba  to  Dan. 

"  Now  thou  hast  met  my  vision, 

I  ask  not  here  to  stay, 
Oh  Lord  !  in  tranquil  slumber 

Thy  servant  take  away ;" 
Then  with  bright  clouds  around  him, 

The  Lord  of  Earth  drew  nigh. 
And  from  the  wearied  pilgrims 

Their  leader  bore  on  high. 

To  die  upon  a  mountain  ! 

How  glorious  must  it  seem, 
When  early  clouds  are  glowing 

With  morning's  ruddy  beam  ; 
Beneath,  the  world's  wild  tumult. 

Woods,  plains,  the  river's  tide, 
Above,  Heaven's  golden  portals, 

Extended  far  and  wide. 

The  little  poem  entitled  "The  Emi- 
grant" is  doubtless  a  sketch  from  nature, 
taken  probably  on  some  of  the  wharves  of 
Amsterdam. 

I  cannot  choose  but  look  upon  you, 
I  still  must  gaze  while  there  ye  stand 

Busy,  your  worldly  goods  outstretching, 
To  place  them  in  the  steersman's  hand. 
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Ye  men  upon  your  shoulders  bearing 
Baskets  beneath  whose  weight  ye  tire, 

Filled  with  the  bread  your  fields  have  nour- 
ished, 
And  ye  have  baked  by  home's  glad  fire; 

And  ye  who  sport  long  braided  tresses, 
Black-forest  maidens,  slim  and  brown, 
[    Who  on  the  sloop's  green  bench  with  caution 
Your  pitchers  and  your  pails  lay  down  ; 

These  are  the  self- same  pails  and  pitchers 
Oft  plenish'd  at  your  native  spring. 

These  to  the  banks  of  still  Missouri 
Fair  images  of  home  shall  bring : 

The  stone-built  fountain  at  the  hamlet, 
O'er  which  so  often  ye  have  bent, 

The  houaeliold  fire  so  brightly  blazing, 
The  shelf  they  served  to  ornament. 

They  soon  shall  deck  the  rough  log-cabin 
In  some  far  region  of  the  West, 

Soon,  with  cool  waters  overflowing, 
Ye'll  hand  them  to  the  thirsty  guest. 

From  them  the  Cherokee  o'erwearied 
Shall  drink,  exhausted  with  the  chase, 

But  from  the  vintage,  borne  rejoicing. 
Green  leaves  no  more  their  forms  shall 
grace. 

Oh  !  wherefore  are  ye  thus  departing  ? 

The  Neckar  vale  bears  grapes  and  corn, 
The  Schwarzwald's  fill'd  with  gloomy  tannin. 

In  Spessart  rings  the  Alpine  horn. 

How  often  in  those  strange,  wild  forests 
For  home's  green  mountains  ye  will  pine. 

For   Deutschland's    fields    with   ripe  grain 
waving. 
Her  hills  thick  planted  with  the  vine. 

How  must  the  shade  of  days  departed 
Come  glancing  oft  athwart  your  dreams, 

Till  like  some  joyous,  calm  old  legend. 
Standing  before  your  soul  it  seems. 

The  boatman  calls — depart  in  gladness  ; 
In  God's  good  keeping  may  you    all  be 
found ; 
May  joy  forever  be  your  pastime. 
Your    fields     with     plenteous    harvests 
still  be  crown'd. 

The  "  Sunken  City"  is  a  wild  and  irregu- 
lar lay,  founded  on  a  tradition  which  rep- 
resents a  town  of  the  name  of  Julin,  as 
having  been  submerged  by  the  waters  of 
the  ocean. 

O'er  the  silent  waters  my  course  I  keep, 
Calm  is  the  surface,  and  hush'd  each  wave, 


The  buried  old  city  beneath  me  deep 
Flashes  to  view  from  its  watery  grave. 

In  the  dim  old  times  of  legend  and  lay, 
A  king  his  fair  young  daughter  exiled, 

A  home  she  found  o'er  the  hills  away. 
With  seven  small  elves  of  the  forest  wild. 

And  when  she  died  by  her  mother's  hand, 
That  mingled  the  poison'd  draught,  alas  ! 

Her  body  was  laid  by  the  elfin  band. 
In  a  coffin  of  crystal  glass. 

There  in  a  spotless  shroud  she  lay, 

Enwreath'd  with  blossoms  fragrant  and  fair, 
In  her  youthful  beauty's  bright  array. 

And  they  all  could  behold  her  there. 

Thou  liest  e'en  so  in  thy  crystal  shell, 

A  corpse  in  its  cerements,  oh !  sunken  Julin, 

Thro'  the  gleaming  water's  transparent  swell, 
The  halls  of  thy  pomp  are  seen. 

The  turrets  arise,  gloomy  and  tall, 
And  mutely  their  tale  of  woe  recite, 

The  arch  of  the  gateway  pierces  the  wall. 
And  still  are  the  minster  windows  bright. 

Yet  'mid  thy  grandeur,  solemn  and  still, 
There  comcth  no  footstep,  nor  mirth,  nor 
song. 

But  fishes  in  myriads  roam  at  will. 
Thy  markets  and  streets  along. 

They  gaze  with  a  vacant  and  glassy  stare, 
Thro'  the  doors  and  windows  abandoned  and 
lone. 

Drowsy  and  mute  are  the  tenants  there, 
Dwelling  in  mansions  of  stone. 

Thither  I'll  hasten,  and  there  recall 

The  glories  departed,  the  pleasures  flown, 
And  the  magical  realm  of  death  shall  fall. 


When  the  breath 
thrown. 


of  the   livins"  is   o'er  it 


Then  people  were  more  for  war  and  gain, 
The  pillar'd  halls  and  the  markets  vast. 

Ye  maidens  no  longer  asleep  remain, 
But  ponder  the  dream  that's  past. 

"  Downward — no  farther  ye  row  with  me," 
Powerless  sink  both  his  arms  and  feet, 

Deep  over  him  closes  the  briny  sea, 
As  he  hastens  the  city  to  greet. 

He  lives  among  halls  of  the  olden  day. 

Where  the   sea-shells   glisten,   the  amber 
glows : 

Beneath,  gleam  splendors  past  away, 
Above,  the  boat  song  flows. 

"  The  Mirage"  has  been  regarded  as  one 
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of  Freiligrath's  best  productions.  Few  de- 
scriptions of  this  ocular  illusion,  and  the 
deplorable  effects  which  it  frequently  pro- 
duces on  its  victims,  displays  so  much 
vigor  and  power  of  delineation,  as  the  fol- 
lowing verses : 


Around  the  harbor,  gay  with  flags,  my  restless 

vision  strays. 
But  this  gay  plume  of  mine,  I  see,  attracts  thy 

smiling  gaze  ; 
While  roar  the  waves  around  our  barque,  I 

gladly  would  be  taught 
About  that  desert  realm  of  thine,  from  whence 

that  crest  was  brought. 

"  Well !  be  it  so" — my  forehead  rests,  support- 
ed by  my  hand, 

Mine  eyelids  fall,  in  slumber  closed ;  there 
glows  the  desert  sand  ! 

Within  your  tents  the  people  dwell,  whom  first 
my  childhood  knew, 

There,  clad  in  dreary  weeds  of  woe.  Sahara 
greets  thy  view. 

Who  late  hath  crossed  the  lion's  realm  ?  the 

prints  of  paw  and  hoof  are  here ; 
Tombiictoo's   caravan  perchance — far  in  the 

distance  gleams  a  spear. 
Lo  !  banners  wave ;  the  Emir's  robe  streams 

thro'  the  dusty  cloud. 
While  peers  the  camel's  stately  head  above  the 

motley  crowd. 

In  serried  ranks  they  ride  along,  where  sand 
and  sky  together  blend, 

Now  lost  to  sight,  as  o'er  their  march  the  yel- 
low sands  extend  ; 

But  yet  with  ease  thine  eyes  can  trace  the  fu- 
gitives' broad  way, 

By  many  a  token,  here  and  there,  these  level 
wastes  display. 

The  first,  a  dromedary  dead — a  way -mark  here 
.  is  left — 

Two  vultures  on  the  carcass  stand,  of  half 
their  plumage  reft ; 

The  famished  pair  but  little  heed  yon  turban's 
gorgeous  cost. 

Which  in  the  journey's  reckless  haste,  a  youth- 
ful Arab  lost. 

Now    round  the  tam'risk's  thorny   stem   see 

shreds  of  trappings  fly, 
And  close  at  hand  a  dusty  skin  lies  empty, 

torn,  and  dry. 
Who  is  it  spurns  the  gaping  pouch,  with  looks 

of  sorest  need  ? 
It  is  the  dark-haired  swarthy  chief  of  Biledul- 

gereed. 


Last  in  the  rear  his  courser  fell,  he  wandered 
far  astray, 

His  lovely  wife  his  girdle  clasps  and  languishes 
away  ; 

On  horseback,  late  before  him  placed,  how 
gleamed  her  eye  with  mirth. 

Now  o'er  the  desert  waste  she  trails,  like  fal- 
chion from  its  girth. 

The  sand  which  but  the  lion's  tail  by  night  had 
swept  before, 

The  helpless  fair  one's  flowing  locks  now  drag 
unheeded  o'er; 

It  dries  her  lip's  ambrosial  dew,  it  fills  her  wav- 
ing hair — 

Her  feeble  limbs,  fatigued  and  faint,  its  flinty 
pebbles  tear. 

The  Emir  sinks  ;  within  each  pulse  the  life- 
blood  boils  and  glows ; 

His  eyeUds  swell,  his  brow's  blue  veins  dilate 
with  mortal  throes ; 

He  wakes,  with  one  last  burning  kiss,  his 
lovely  Fezzan  bride, 

Then,  on  the  sand  with  one  wild  curse,  falls 
prostrate  by  her  side. 

With  wandering  gaze  she  looks  around — "Ho  ! 
sleepest  thou,  my  love  ? 

How  changed  the  sky's  late  brassy  hue  !  it 
gleams  like  steel  above. 

Where  is  the  desert's  yellow  glow  ?  'tis  daz- 
zling light  all  round. 

And  shimmers  Ihere^  as  'twere  the  sea,  in  Al- 
giers' rocky  bound. 

It  gleams  and  surges  hke  a  stream,  its  cooling 

waves  advance, 
A  liquid  mirror  shining  clear  ;  wake  !  'tis  the 

Nile,  perchance ; 
Yet  no — our  course  was  southern  bent — the 

Senegal  't  may  be  ; 
Or,  with  its  billows'  foaming  spray,  perhaps  the 

open  sea. 

At  least  'tis  water !  on  the  bank  my  vestments 

soon  shall  lie. 
Wake  up !   to  soothe  our  fevered  frames,  its 

virtue  we  will  try. 
A  grateful  draught,  a  bracing  bath,  will  nerve 

our  wasted  powers  ; 
Yon  fortress  gained,  how  soon  will  close  this 

pilgrimage  of  ours. 

Around  its  dusky  gates  I  see  bright  scarlet 
banners  fly ; 

Beyond  its  turrets,  thick  with  spears,  proud 
min'rets  tow'r  on  high, 

A  gallant  fleet  of  stately  ships  lies  tossing  in 
the  bay, 

And  boundless  riches  fill  each  mart  and  cara- 
vanserai. 
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Belov'd  !  my  tongue  is  parch'd,  awake !    the 

twilight  shades  are  nigh." 
He  gave  one  glance  around — "  The  Mirage  !" 

was  his  sad  reply. 
"  More    cruel    than    the  simoom — of  wicked 

fiends  the  sport  and  play." 
He  paused — the  phantom  passed — dead  on  his 

corpse  his  partner  lay. 


In  Venice  harbor  thus  the  Moor  did  of  his 

country  tell ; 
On  Desdemona's  listening  ear  full  sweet  the 

story  fell, 
And  as  the  prow,  with  sudden  dash,  plough'd 

up  the  sandy  shore, 
Brabantio's  only  child  in  silence  to  his  home 

he  bore. 


THE  WAKER  IN   THE   DESERT. 

Where  flows  the  Nile  through  desert  sands, 
A  noble  lion  proudly  stands. 
Dusk  as  the  parched  and  arid  ground, 
Dusk  as  the  simoom  floating  round. 

About  his  breast,  his  broad  mane  free, 
A  royal  mantle  seems  to  be. 
Than  kingly  diadem  more  fair, 
His  brow  thick  set  with  bristling  hair. 

With  angry  roar  he  lifts  his  head. 
And  hollow  rings  his  voice  and  dread ; 
It  fills  the  desert's  weary  round. 
And  Mceri's  swamp  perceives  the  sound. 

Bristles  the  panther's  spotted  hide, 
The  wild  gazelle  flees  far  and  wide, 
The  crocodile  and  camel  hear 
The  monarch's  wrathful  voice  in  fear. 

Back  from  the  Nile  the  echoes  fall, 
And  from  the  Pyramid's  high  wall ; 
The  royal  mummy,  brown  and  weary, 
Wakes  in  his  silent  chamber  dreary. 

He  rises  in  his  narrow  cell, 
"  Thanks,  lion,  for  thine  angry  yell. 
Long  ages  here  of  sleep  I'd  known 
Until  I  heard  thy  thrilling  tone. 

Yes  !  long  indeed  the  time  appears ; 
Where  are  the  glorious  olden  years. 
When  royal  banners  round  me  flew. 
And  sires  of  thine  my  chariot  drew  ? 

In  lofty  state  I  sat  erect. 
The  shafts  with  massive  gold  were  deck'd. 
Each  spoke  and  wheel  with  rich  pearls  shone. 
And  Thebes'  proud  tow'rs  were  all  my  own. 


This  foot,  though  now  no  strength  is  there, 
Oft  trod  upon  the  Moor's  crisp  hair. 
On  the  dark  brow  of  India's  child, 
And  on  the  neck  of  Arab  wild. 

This  hand,  that  once  the  world  controll'd, 
Now  rests  within  the  byssus'  fold, 
And  what  these  hieroglyphics  tell. 
This  breast  has  known  and  pondered  well. 

This  tomb,  in  which  at  last  I  lie, 
These  hands  of  mine  rear'd  proud  and  high, 
Around  my  throne  rose  many  a  spear. 
My  viceroy  was  the  overseer  ; 

The  Nile's  broad  stream,  my  willing  slave. 
My  light  barque  rock'd  upon  its  wave  ; 
The  Nile,  whose  current  still  rolls  by — 
How  long  in  deep  repose  1  lie. 

And  now  'tis  growing  dark  once  more." 
Then  sudden  ceased  the  lion's  roar. 
The  sleeper's  eye  dim  shades  o'erspread. 
Again  he  seeks  his  quiet  bed. 

Under  a  quotation  from  the  book  of 
Psalms  : 

"  Thou  breakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons 
in  the  waters. 

"  Thou  breakest  the  heads  of  Leviathan  in 
pieces,  and  gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  wilderness." — Ps.  Ixxiv.  14. 

We  find  the  following  verses  : 

I  walked,  't  was  one  of  Autumn's  early  days, 

beside  the  ocean  strand, 
With  forehead  bare,  and  downcast  look,  the 

Psalms  of  David  in  my  hand, 
High  rose  the   sea,  loud  roared   the  surf,  the 

fresh  breeze  from  the  eastward  blew, 
When  in  the  far  horizon  west,  a  white-sailed 

barque  appeared  in  view. 

And  as  from  out  the  book  of  songs  of  Israel's 

minstrel  king  I  read. 
Now  looked  around,  now  turned  the  leaves,  my 

wandering  glance  was  led 
To  where  you  find  the  verse  above,  when  lo ! 

there  neared  the  barren  strand, 
With  gray  sails  furled  and  closely  reefed,  three 

fishing  boats  well  manned. 

And  in  their  rear,  where  crests  of  foam  o'er- 
topped  the  billow's  darkish  gray, 

Towed  by  a  cord — in  bulk  immense,  a  strange 
and  shapeless  monster  lay. 

The  surf  swelled  high,  loud  creaked  the  mast, 
the  prompt  harpooner  anchor  made, 

And  on  the  dry  sand's  barren  waste  the  gal- 
leys with  their  prize  were  laid. 
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At  brother's  and  at  husband's  welcome  call,  in 

quick  succession  pour, 
From  out  their  huts,  with  song  and  shout,  the 

wild  free  dwellers  on  the  shore  ; 
They  see  the  son   of  ocean  there,  with  fatal 

gashes  covered  o'er — 
All  crushed  and  broken  lies  that  head,  whence 

brin}^  jets  shall  rise  no  more. 

A  few  years  past  yon  dripping  mass  the  frigid 
polar  region  bore, 

Untaught  as  yet  his  course  to  guide,  he  strayed 
to  this  low  shallow  shore  ; 

He  sought  again  the  open  sea,  but  shoal  and 
sand-bank  checked  his  vain  career — 

Jehovah  crushed  the  youthful  giant's  head  be- 
neath the  fisher's  spear. 

Around  their  bleeding  prey  they  danced  and 
sung,  but  unto  me  it  seemed 

As  if,  e'en  yet,  the  half-closed  eye  on  that  rude 
concourse  fiercely  gleamed ; 

It  seemed  as  if  the  purple  tide  reproved  me  as 
it  ran, 

And  faltered  forth,  amid  the  breeze,  "  Oh,  mis- 
erable race  of  man ! 

Oh,  pigmies  !  'tis  by  stratagem  alone  your  con- 
quest ye  have  won, 

Base  reptiles  of  the  barren  earth,  who  my  do- 
main must  ever  shun  ; 

Poor  puny  things  !  in  hollow  ships  alone  ye 
tempt  the  wat'ry  way, 

The  despicable  shell-fish  like,  that  never  from 
its  shell  can  stray. 

Oh,  barren  shore  and  little  worth  !  Oh,  base  and 

wretched  dwellers  here  ! 
Oh,  sorry  race !  whene'er  I  snort,  how  do  ye 

start  with  fear ! 
Upon  the  sands  your  village  stands,  a  wretched 

group  of  huts  hard  by  ; 
And,  Poet,  art  thou  better,  then,  than  they  who 

thus  behold'st  me  die  ? 

I  would  I  were  where  earth  and  sea  together 

reach  their  utmost  bound. 
Where,   crashing  'mid    the   gloom    of  night, 

floats  winter's  icy  palace  round. 
Would  that  a  sword  fish   'gainst  the   ice  his 

weapon  there  might  whet, 
And  pierce  me  through  the  breast  at  once ;  then 

here  I  should  not  linger  yet." 

'Twas  one  of  autumn's  early  days,  the  sea  rose 
high,  the  east  wind  shrilly  blew, 

When  in  the  far  horizon  west,  a  white-sailed 
barque  appeared  in  view  ; 

But  in  my  way  I  wandered  forth — I  threw  my- 
self upon  the  sand — 

The  Lord  had  crushed  Behemoth's  head,  and 
given  him  to  the  fisher's  hand. 


The  following  vivid  but  rather  revolting 
description  is  entitled 

UNDER   THE  PALM-TREES. 

Mark  yon  manes  athwart  the  bushes !  in  the 
wood  they're  waging  war. 

From  yonder  palm  grove  hearest  thou  the  tu- 
mult and  the  roar  ? 

Come,  let  us  mount  this  teak-tree — gently  !  lest 
thy  quiver  rattling 

Should  disturb  them — see  the  tiger  and  the 
leopard  madly  battling. 

Around  the  body  of  a  white  man,  whom  the 

tiger  snatched  away, 
As  on  this  slope  reposing,  pillowed  'mid  scarlet 

blooms  he  lay. 
Round   the   stranger — who  for  three    months 

past  had  shared  our  tent  in  quiet, 
Collecting  plants  and  insects  rare,  the  fierce 

destroyers  riot. 

Alas  !  no  arrow  now  can  ransom  him ;  his  eye 

is  closed  in  night — 
Red  his   slumber  as  the  blossom  of  the  fiery 

thistle  bright ; 
Like  a  coffin  seems   the  hollow  of  the   hill 

whereon  he's  lying, 
On  his  cheek  the   tiger's  claw-mark,  and  the 

blood  his  couch  is  dyeing. 

Oh,  white  man  !  many  a  tear  for  thee  shall  dim 
thy  mother's  eyes — 

Mark  !  at  the  tiger  furiously  the  raging  leop- 
ard flies; 

Yet  still  the  former  holds  the  prey,  his  left  paw 
on  it  placing, 

And  with  the  right,  in  anger  raised,  his  fierce 
opponent  facing. 

Oh,  what  a  bound  !  the  dead  man's  arm  the 

leaper  seizes  fast, 
And  rushes  on,  but  yet  the  other  battles  to  the 

last : 
Fiercely  fighting,  swol'n  with  fury,  rampant 

now  they're  raging, 
While  'twixt  them  stands  erect  the  corpse  for 

which  the  strife  is  waging. 

Lo !  gliding  from  the  boughs  above,  what  is 

it  strikes  my  view, 
With  vengeful   hiss,  and  poisoned  fang,  and 

skin  of  greenish  hue  ? 
Oh,  monstrous  snake  !  thou  leav'st  to  neither 

that  for  which  he's  toiling. 
Thou  crushest  tiger,  leopard,  man  alike,  thy 
folds  around  them  coiling. 

In  1839  Freiliofratli  retired  from  com- 
mercial  pursuits.  In  1842  he  derived  a 
small  accession  to  his  pecuniary  resources, 
from  a  pension  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
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King  of  Prussia,  who,  doubtless,  hoped  by 
this  display  of  munificence  to  control  the 
course  of  his  beneficiary,  and  render  his 
talents  subservient  to  the  cause  of  des- 
potism. This  design  was  speedily  made 
apparent  in  the  mutilation  or  suppression 
of  the  poet's  productions ;  and  he  soon 
became  convinced  that  his  duty,  as  an  in- 
dependent writer,  required  the  sacrifice  of 
his  pension.  Acting  in  accordance  with 
this  conviction,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year  1843  he  refused  any  longer  to  re- 
ceive it.  In  1844  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems  which  he  called  his  "  Glaubens- 
bekenntniss,"  or  confession  of  faith,  in  the 
preface  to  which,  while  he  disavows  hav- 
ing ever  entertained  other  than  liberal 
sentiments  on  political  questions,  he  does 
not  scruple  to  acknowledge  a  progress  in 
the  formation  and  development  of  his 
opinions.  He  repels  the  idea  of  being  a 
traitor  or  a  renegade,  but  wisely  and 
justly  observes,  that  "he  who  stands  at 
the  goal,  should  not  deny  even  the  cir- 
cuitous route  by  which  he  has  reached  it." 
His  position,  at  this  period,  is  thus  de- 
fined : 

"  Firmly  and  unflinchiDgly  I  take  my  stand 
by  the  side  of  those  who  are  resolute  to  breast 
the  current  of  despotism.  No  more  life  for  me 
without  freedom  !  However  the  lot  of  this 
book  and  my  own  may  fall,  so  long  as  the  op- 
pression endures  under  which  I  see  my  coun- 
try suffering,  my  heart  will  bleed  and  heave 
indignantly,  and  my  mouth  and  my  arm  shall 
not  be  weary  of  doing  what  they  may  towards 
the  attainment  of  better  days.  Thereto  help 
me,  next  unto  God,  my  countrymen.  My  face 
is  turned  towards  the  future." 

The  poet  had  prudently  crossed  the 
frontier  of  Germany  before  this  publica- 
tion appeared  ;  and  it  was  well  for  his 
personal  safety  that  this  precaution  had 
been  taken,  as  an  order  was  immediately 
issued  for  his  arrest,  as  well  as  for  the 
suppression  of  the  work.  *'  The  author," 
says  William  Howitt  in  an  article  in  the 
People's  Journal,  "retired  with  his  ac- 
complished wife  to  Brussels,  where  he 
resided  some  time.  But  here  he  found 
himself  not  safe  from  the  long  arm  of 
Prussian  influence.  A  Herr  Henizen,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  Prussia  to 
Paris  for  a  similar  cause,  was,  while  living 
there  in  the  utmost  quiet,  ordered  to  quit 


France  in  eight  and  forty  hours.  He  came 
to  Brussels,  and  with  him  Freihgrath  con- 
cluded to  seek  an  asylum  in  Switzerland. 
Within  six  hours  of  his  quitting  Brussels, 
another  German,  singularly  enough  of  the 
same  name,  and  residing  in  the  same 
place,  was  arrested  for  Freiligrath  by  mis- 
take." Freiligrath  continued  to  reside  in 
Switzerland  until  the  autumn  of  1846, 
when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London, 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in 
a  well-known  German  bankino^-house. 
Here,  however,  he  did  not  remain  long. 
During  the  revolutionary  crisis  of  1847-8, 
he  visited  Dusseldorf,  where  he  was  ar- 
rested and  tried  for  seditious  publications 
tending  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
government.  His  celebrated  poem,  "Die 
todten  ans  Lebenden,"  (the  dead  to  the 
living,)  founded  on  a  well-known  incident 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  Germany, 
was  more  especially  selected  as  the  basis 
of  this  prosecution.  His  trial,  which  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  instance  in  the  history 
of  German  jurisprudence,  where  the  fate 
of  a  political  offender  was  referred  to  the 
decision  of  a  jury,  resulted  in  the  trium- 
phant acquittal  of  the  poet,  and  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  his  opponents. 

A  translation  or  two  from  the  Glau- 
bensbekenntniss,  exhibiting  Freiligrath's 
capacity  for  that  difficult  task — proprie 
communia  dicere — will  close  our  remarks 
on  his  life  and  writings.  Most  of  the 
poems  comprised  in  this  work  contain  po- 
litical allusions  to  local  politics,  with  which 
none  but  a  German  can  be  presumed  to  be 
familiar — a  circumstance  which  lessens  the 
utility,  while  it  increases  the  difficulty,  of 
presenting  them  in  an  English  version. 
The  following  song,  apart  from  its  intrinsic 
merit,  derives  additional  importance  from 
the  fact  of  having  been  honored  by  the 
censor's  veto. 

FREEDOM   AND   RIGHT. 

Oh !  deem  not  in  Death's  cold  embrace  they 
are  sleeping  ; 
Oh  !  think  not  from  earth  they  have  taken 
their  flight, 

Though  eloquent  voices  deep  silence  are  keep- 
ing. 
And  cruel  oppressors  denying  the  right ; 

No  !  though  the  faithful  in  exile  are  lying, 

Or  tired  of  the  thraldom  'neath  which  they  are 
sighing. 
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In  chains  by  the  hand  of  each  other  are  dying, 
Still   flourish   immortal  both    Freedom  and 
Right,— 

Freedom  and  Right. 

Let  not  one  failure  our  courage  take  from  us, 

'Twill  make  our   last  triumph  more  perfect 

and  bright. 

The  future  will  doubly  fulfil  its  glad  promise. 

More  loud  be  the  echo  of  Freedom  and  Right. 

Evermore    in   our  being  the   twain    are  now 

blended. 
And  each  by  the  other  is  boldly  defended  : 
Where  Right  is,  you  find  her  by  Freedom  at- 
tended,— 

Freedom  and  Right. 

Let  the  thought,  too,  console  us,  that  never  in 
story 
Did  the  twins,  as  to-day,  rush  to  fight  after 
fight. 
In  the  soul  of  the  serf  waking  visions  of  glory, 
As  it   drinks  in  their  breathing,  so  free  and 
so  light ; 
Their  course  through   the  path   of  the  world 

they  are  taking, 
On  each  shore  that  they  visit  the  deep  echoes 

waking, 
The  shackles  of  serfdom  already  they're  break- 
ing 
From  the  limbs  of  the  negro  as  well  as  the 
white, — 

Freedom  and  Right. 

On  all  sides  their   banners   are   floating  and 
flying, 
That  the  reign  of  oppression  and  wrong  may 
be  past, 
Though  at  times  unsuccessful,  each  danger  de- 
fying, 
Erect  and  undaunted  they'll  conquer  at  last. 
Then  proud  be  the  wreath  round  their  fore- 
heads entwining, 
The  leaves  of  all  realms  in  one  garland  com- 
bining. 
Where  beside  the  green  shamrock  the  olive  is 
shining. 
And  the  oak-leaf  of  Germany,  dear  to  our 
sight,— 

Freedom  and  Right. 

Though  that  day  will  bring  quiet  to  many  sad 
weepers, 
Their  rest  shall  be  calm,  their  repose  shall  be 
light ; 
See,  standing  beside  the  cold   graves  of  the 
sleepers. 
Whose  virtues  we  owe  to  them — Freedom 
and  Right. 


A  health,  then,  to  those  who  our  cause  are  de- 
fending. 
Their  pathway  of  sorrow  undauntingly  wend- 

And  bearing  the  wrong  while  for  our  rights 
contending ; 
Eternal  is  freedom,  eternal  is  right, — 
Freedom  thro'  Right. 

From  the  treatment  which  Freiligrath 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  are  not  surprised  at  the  indig- 
nation which  he  manifests  towards  the 
censorial  office,  in  his  poem  entitled, 


WHEN  i 

Our  journals  tell  of  sturdy  headsmen, 

Who  scornfully  have  cast 
Aside  the  axe  and  mask,  exclaiming 

"  Enough — be  this  the  last. 
Within  our  souls  a  voice  cries  '  Murder !' 

We  give  its  tones  full  sway, — 
Henceforth  your  own  delinquents  punish, 

For  we  no  more  will  slay." 

When  shall  we  hear  within  our  limits 

A  nation's  voice  condemn. 
E'en  while  his  ruthless  office  waiting 

One  headsman  more  like  them  ? 
When,  throwing  off  his  blood-stained  vest- 
ment, 

Will  he  cry,  "  Nevermore  !" 
No,  rather  tear  my  limbs  asunder, 

But  let  this  work  be  o'er. 

No,  never !  and  a  base  betrayer 

Each  German  we  will  call. 
Who  dares  with  cold,  unfeeling  malice, 

On  helpless  words  to  fall ; 
Who    dares  invade  Thought's  free  domin- 
ion, 

Of  all  things  the  most  free. 
Who  of  the  mind — the  God  within  us 

A  murd'rer  fain  would  be. 

If  mind  be  such  a  gross  offender. 

Yourselves,  then,  root  it  out ! 
Draw  up  your  four-and-twenty  pounders, 

And  put  its  powers  to  rout. 
Our  scissors,  flung  into  the  ocean, 

The  Rhine  sweeps  far  away  : 
No  German  hence,  no  man  of  honor. 

Will  wield  the  Censor's  sway. 

W.  B. 


\ 
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A    DREAM. 


At  that  time  of  night  when  darkness, 
fading  into  dawn,  begins  to  press  less 
heavily  upon  the  soul,  Imagination  wakes, 
while  the  slumbers  of  his  sterner  brother 
are  unbroken;  and,  holding  for  an  hour 
the  sceptre  of  shadow-land,  summons 
Fancy  to  entertain  his  brief  regency  with 
impossible  devices.  Out  of  her  dream- 
wardrobe  and  limbo  of  forms  she  dresses 
out  monstrous  puppets.  Ink-blots  swell 
into  dragons,  hairs  into  serpents ;  eyes  be- 
come windows  of  enchanted  palaces.  Then 
is  the  soul  capable  of  both  infinitudes,  ex- 
panding to  a  universe  where  all  floats  in 
spheral  harmony,  contracting  to  an  atom 
of  intensity  where  the  time  of  a  breath  is 
fuller  than  an  age  of  years. 

Sometimes  these  dreamy  devices  of  the 
shadow-king  and  his  cunning  minister  take 
on,  by  fits,  the  exterior  of  an  entire  world, 
in  pageantries  as  like  as  they  are  unlike 
reality.  Funerals  of  impassive  corpses 
glide  after  coffins  that  contain  the  living ; 
the  dead  rise  and  rebuke  the  living ;  the 
living  have  no  fear  of  the  dead,  but  are 
tormented  with  inexplicable  distresses,  ob- 
jectless cares,  regular  confusion,  silent 
turmoil,  swiftness  without  progress,  rage 
without  force,  fear  without  caution  ;  these 
are  the  delights  of  the  shadow-king  and 
his  parti-colored  slave.  *  ^  ^  ^  -^ 
I  saw  an  ocean,  heaving  in  immense  un- 
broken undulations,  under  the  gray  haze 
of  morning.  Eastward,  a  broad,  leaden 
cloud  lay  upon  the  sea,  concealing  the 
sharp  peaks  of  an  island.  The  cloud 
rolled  away,  in  part,  to  the  north  and 
south,  leaving  a  chasm  through  which 
glimmered  the  roofs  and  white  walls  of  a 
great  city,  built  upon  the  shore,  where  the 
sea  broke,  throwing  up  a  surf  against 
walls  and  turrets.  But,  for  a  time,  there 
was  no  sound.  Now,  the  city  lay  neither 
near  nor  far,  but  as  if  the  fantastic  power 
were  itself  the  thing  that  it  had  shaped ; 
for  all  became  visible  within  the  walls,  not 
only  by  the  lights  and  shadows  of  parts 
presented  to  the  eye,  but,  as  it  were,  en- 


sphered in  imagination.  A  countless  popu- 
lation moved  through  the  broad  and  regu- 
lar streets ;  all  seemed  to  be  informed 
with  a  common  life,  and  all  were  human ; 
there  was  no  secrecy,  no  privacy ;  each 
was  what  his  neighbor  was ;  knew  what 
he  thought,  or  seemed  to  know  it;  but 
each  seemed  to  feel  himself  an  illusion, 
pretending  to  no  other  than  a  spectral 
existence  ;  nor  did  any  communicate  to  his 
fellow,  by  word  or  sign,  the  common  feel- 
ing of  the  whole.  Among  the  throngs 
of  variously-habited  figures  that  hurried 
along  thoroughfares,  none  stumbled  or 
struck  against  another,  so  perfect  was 
their  unanimity  of  existence. 

The  faces  of  all  were  strangely  pale  and 
haggard,  as  though  subdued  by  a  per- 
petual dread  of  annihilation ;  nevertheless, 
every  countenance  had  the  ghastly  sem- 
blance of  a  smile ;  though  none  smiled 
inwardly,  the  souls  of  the  whole  city  being 
at  once  vacant  and  severe  with  a  kind  of 
dry  seriousness.  From  all  the  multi- 
tude came  up  a  stifled  murmur,  like  the 
sough  of  wind  in  a  forest,  but  mixed  with 
a  cackUng  noise  of  laughter,  that  reminded 
of  the  vacant  smile  it  accompanied. 
I  heard  a  thousand  other  sounds  mingled 
with  the  uproar,  as  of  mills,  the  rush  of 
engines,  the  crashing  of  a  thousand  wheels 
and  rollers  ;  and  the  intuition  shaped  itself 
into  the  infinite  industry  of  operatives 
toiling  at  their  various  work,  but  still 
qualified  and  mixed  with  the  horrible 
cackling,  and  the  moan  of  vacant 
woe.  The  sooty  artisan  grinned  spectrally 
under  his  paper  cap,  and  cackled  to  his 
companion,  who,  in  turn,  cackled  to  him ; 
and  none  heard  the  still  cry  of  sorrow  that 
the  one  universal  spectral  world  sent  out, 
but  all  glared  upon  each  other,  grinned, 
and  laughed  in  suppressed,  dismal  echo. 
In  secret  dens  and  hiding-places,  the  cham- 
bers of  the  myriad  houses,  the  shadow-king 
shaped  himself  into  infinite  shapes  of 
spectral  beings  of  all  ages,  likened  to  em- 
bryos, children,  sexes,  in  every  act  and 
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posture,  living  all  manner  of  lives,  dying 
all  manner  of  deaths,  but  all  impressed 
with  vacant  woe,  sending  up  the  universal 
moan.  Only  the  grin  and  cackling  laugh- 
ter marked  all  that  moved  about,  and 
saw,  spoke,  and  were  among  the  hving. 
Those  who  slept,  and  embryos,  were 
serious ;  but  these,  too,  were  vacant, 
and  all  living  sent  up  the  wailing,  mur- 
murino*  cry.  Over  the  city  hung  a  vast, 
dense  cloud,  smoky  and  sulphurous,  that 
shut  out  the  dawning  splendor  of  the 
morning,  that  lighted  up  the  azure  heavens 
and  scattered  a  flood  of  golden  purple 
over  the  whole  east.  Over  this  cloud  and 
in  it,  so  that  both  were  mysteriously  in- 
corporate, brooded  a  shapeless  form,  that 
even  the  impassive  king  of  dreams  con- 
ceived with  a  kind  of  horror.  The  dragon 
wings  of  the  cloud-demon  dipped  down, 
and  shut  in  the  city  on  all  sides ;  and  his 
misty  bulk  swelled  and  heaved  in  billows, 
as  the  wailing  cry  rose  and  sank  fitfully, 
as  though  swayed  by  a  wind — but  no  wind 
breathed  in  streets ;  and  from  the  entire 
body  of  the  cloud -demon  an  invisible, 
deadly  dew  distilled,  ceaselessly,  covering 
the  whole  city  and  the  streets  with  a  moist 
rime,  so  that  in  all  there  was  no  dust.  And 
all  the  hving  forms  breathed  it,  and  it 
passed  into  and  deranged  their  frames, 
but  filled  all  with  intoxicative  fumes,  so 
that  the  shadow-king  knew  then  why  the 
pallor  and  ghastly  vacancy,  but  of  the 
cackling  laughter  he  conceived  no  cause. 

In  the  middle  of  the  city  rose  a 
o-reat  dome  over  a  hall  of  council,  where 
a  concourse  of  the  living  were  assem- 
bled before  an  elevated  pedestal,  on 
which  stood,  high  above  the  crowd,  a 
shadowy  figure  of  humanity.  The  figure, 
tall,  but  stooping,  wore  a  gray,  coarse 
robe,  wrapped  nervously  about  the  body, 
showing  the  angle  of  the  long,  lean  arms  ; 
and  in  front  tapered  the  fingers  of  a  black 
hand,  tipped  with  talons,  sticking  clenched 
in  the  folds  of  the  tightened  robe,  that 
showed  perfectly  the  broad,  sharp  shoul- 
ders. The  face  of  the  figure  was  like  that 
of  a  man,  but  with  eyes  red  and  small, 
overwhelmed  with  sooty  eyebrows ;  on 
the  head  a  skull-cap,  of  dingy  metal, 
concealed,  all  but  a  few  straggling  locks 
of  wiry  black  hair.  The  nose  seemed 
aquihne,  but  the  whole  face  was  strangely 
like  that  of  a  rat. 


A  foot,  escaping  from  the  robe  be- 
neath, showed  talons  like  those  of  a  dog, 
the  toes  cramped  in,  callous,  large,  and 
filthy.  Of  the  vast  assemblage  that 
stood  about  the  pedestal  all  seemed  men, 
chiefly  artisans,  and  stood  agape  with 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  figure,  who 
moved  as  if  to  speak.  And  as  it  slowly 
stretched  out  the  bony  right  arm,  keep- 
ing the  talons  clenched  in  a  fold  of  the 
robe,  the  breast  appeared  like  that  of  a 
corpse  sunk  between  the  ribs,  and  defaced 
with  greenish  blotches  of  decay.  Then 
the  vast  assemblage  swayed  to  and  fro 
like  a  sea  about  to  sink  in  a  chasm,  and 
strange,  rattling,  cachinatory  shouts  rang 
under  the  empty  dome,  swaying  a  rag 
of  dingy  cloud  that  hung  like  the  shirt  of 
night  over  him  that  stood  upon  the  pe- 
destal. He  turned  his  red  ferret  eyes 
slowly  from  side  to  side,  and  lifted  the 
rattish  countenance  ;  and,  though  he 
stooped  all  the  more,  his  gaunt,  corpse-like 
figure  stretched  up,  and  seemed  to  rise  to 
meet  the  cloud  that  descended  over  it. 
"  Ye  have  chosen  me,"  he  began  in  shrill, 
elevated  tones,  *'  ye  have  chosen  me 
to  be  your  master  !  you  have  chosen  me 
in  your  hearts."  Then  the  cachinatory 
shouts  grew  louder  as  the  speaker  touch- 
ed his  breast  significantly :  "  Yes,  in 
your  hearts  ;  your  sincere  voices,  rising  in 
joyful  acclamations,  confirm  the  choice. 
Ye  know,  dear  subjects,  under  what 
woes  we  lived  ere  the  blessed  protecting 
cloud-god  came  over  us  ;  ye  know  with 
what  sorrow,  day  after  day,  for  long 
years,  we  felt  the  hot  light  smite  our 
eyes  ;  and  the  cold  dews  of  night  dropped 
from  the  afflicting  stars ;  ye  know  that  I, 
by  my  power,  studying  for  ages  in  the 
bosom  of  earth  the  sacred  incantations, 
have  drawn  over  you  the  beneficent 
shadow,  whose  soft,  misty  haze,  like  a 
perpetual  gray  dawn,  mitigates  your  day, 
and  protects  you  from  the  heavy  glooms 
of  night.  All  this  in  your  sincere  hearts 
you  know,  and,  with  a  gratitude  that 
would  make  itself  eternal,  have  erected 
this  temple  to  the  benignant  influence,  and 
under  its  propitious  cope  have  set  me  up 
to  be  your  sovereign  lord."  Then  again 
the  vast  assemblage  swayed  and  billowed, 
sending  up  louder  and  louder  cachinatory 
acclamations  ;  and  the  sound  spread  along 
the  city  streets  as  the  moaning  sound  of  a 
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wind  spreads  and  traverses  the  glades  of 
a  forest.  Then  the  figure  Hfted  with  its 
hand  the  metal  skull-cap  from  its  own 
head,  and  disclosed  a  circlet  of  glowing, 
gold-hke  fire  bound  about  the  bristhng 
head;  and  this  crown  was  set  regally 
with  flames  of  blue  electric  light  instead 
of  stars  ;  and  the  tips  of  the  large  flap 
ears  were  tucked  under  the  circlet,  and 
held  up  by  it ;  and  the  whole  head  was 
that  of  a  vampire,  with  a  face  half  human, 
half  rattish. 

"  Know,  then,"  he  continued,  "  that  I 
have  not  won  your  homage  without 
worth  on  my  part ;  since  this  crown  that 
ye  see  upon  me,  though  ye  deem  it  golden 
and  regal,  is  indeed  of  ethereal  fire,  and 
burns  into  me  with  unalleviable  torment. 
Once  I  tell  you  these  things,  and  now  I 
replace  this  cap,  that  you  shall  not  be  too 
constantly  reminded  of  my  glory,  or  my 
worth,  and  thus  forget  that  high  awe  that 
is  the  due  of  kings.  I  decree  that  once 
every  year  ye  assemble  in  this  my  temple, 
that  I  may  give  you  now  this  proof  that 
by  endurance  I  am  able,  and  by  honor 
given  by  the  gods  am  worthy,  to  be  your 
supreme  lord  and  master.  Give  me  for 
this  time  the  devout  homage  of  your 
hearts,  for  the  god  waits,  and  I  must 
descend." 

Then  the  whole  assembly  bent  them- 
selves to  the  earth,  and  when  they  had 
made  obeisance,  the  king  continued : 
"  I  must  now  leave  you,  descending  into 
Hades,  whence  I  arose.  But  beware  lest, 
not  seeing  a  visible  being  always  present 
to  command  and  determine  things,  and 
govern   by    the    word,    ye   forget   your 


sworn  homage,  and  fall  under  the  anger 
of  the  cloud-god,  who,  if  his  mercies  are 
what  you  feel  in  yourselves,  how  terrible 
must  be  his  anger !  And  for  me,  though 
your  eyes  behold  me  not,  I  shall  be  pres- 
ent where  you  least  imagine  ;  and  in  every 
shape  vigilant  and  terrible,  though  un- 
seen, shall  know  and  punish  every  action 
not  agreeable  to  my  law.  These  things 
lay  to  your  hearts,  and  as  ye  remember 
the  vision  of  the  burning  crown,  remem- 
ber also  the  words  and  the  majesty  of 
him  who  wore  it."  Then  again  the  awe- 
stricken  people  bowed  their  heads,  and 
shouted  as  before.  "  First,"  said  the 
king,  "  I  decree  that,  as  worship  is  the 
foundation  of  the  state,  and  the  preserva- 
tive of  all  law  and  discipline,  ye  shall 
venerate  the  cloud-king  with  morning  and 
evening  rites ;  in  these  ye  are  instructed 
by  your  priests.  Life  is  tedious,  and  a 
weary  burden ;  it  is  not  desirable  to  live 
long ;  therefore  look  forward  with  joy  to 
the  final  day  when,  saturated  by  the 
merciful  dews,  ye  depart  out  of  this 
death  in  life  into  that  abyss  that  has  neither 
place  nor  limit ;  think,  that  as  I  have  been 
to  you  a  glorious  and  awful  king,  victorious 
over  the  fire  and  light  in  this  life,  I  will 
not  fail  you  in  that  extremity  ;  for  in  me,  as 
ye  are  now  legally  and  sensibly,  so  shall  ye 
be  then  spiritually  incorporate."  Here  a 
confused  murmur  arose,  the  whole  as- 
sembly testifying  in  that  way  the  love 
they  bore  their  great  monarch,  who  would 
not  even  in  that  extremity  desert  them. 
And  with  the  sound  of  their  acclama- 
tions I  awoke. 
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RETRIBUTION,* 


Numerous  and  dissimilar  are  the  works 
that  from  time  to  time  have  taken  the  lead 
in  this  class  of  literature.  The  creations 
of  the  widely -differing  genius  of  a  Bulwer, 
a  Maturin,  Marryatt,  Bremer,  Dickens, 
Eugene  Sue,  and  a  host  of  others  have 
had,  in  turn,  their  admirers  and  their  fol- 
lowers; and  with  that  happy  mingling  of 
pliancy  and  energy  characterizing  the  ten- 
dencies and  tastes  of  the  lovers  and  pro- 
ducers of  light  reading,  one  fountain  is  no 
sooner  exhausted  than  another  is  sought 
and  supplied. 

Follies  and  vices  exemphfied  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a  well-written  novel  bear  a  better 
defined  and  a  more  repulsive  aspect  than 
when  glossed  over  by  the  etiquette  and 
disguised  in  the  sophistries  of  life.  Thus 
presented,  they  awaken  a  stronger  disgust 
than  the  most  forcible  argument  could 
produce,  and  point  a  moral  which  would 
be  unread  and  unnoticed  in  the  ever-open 
page  of  experience. 

Fielding  was  so  highly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  novel  literature,  that  he 
placed  it  in  rank  with  the  epic ;  and  in  his 
own  ''Tom  Jones"  illustrated  and  gave 
force  to  the  opinion.  There  is  certainly 
no  kind  of  light  literature  which  finds  such 
immediate  circulation,  and  becomes  so  pop- 
ular in  despite  of  prejudice;  none  that  af- 
fects society  more  widely,  that  affords  a 
larger  field  of  pleasant,  general  discussion, 
that  operates  more  powerfully  on  the 
heart,  or  more  diversely  on  the  mind.  A 
novel  is  either  weak  or  strong ;  in  either 
case  its  effect  is  decided ;  if  weak,  the  ef- 
fect is  to  weaken :  says  Johnson,  "  They 
who  drink  small  beer  will  think  small 
beer;"  if  of  a  powerful  character,  it  con- 
taminates like  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  or 
it  elevates  like  "  The  Citizen  of  Prague." 

A  novel  that  can  stand  the  test  of  criti- 
cism is  of  rare  occurrence ;  among  such 
cannot  be  ranked  the  "  Tale  of  Passion" 
before  us,  the  very  title  of  which,  by  the 


way,  is  in  bad  taste  ;  "  Retribution"  sounds 
well,  but  "  The  Vale  of  Shadows"  is  weak- 
ly mysterious.  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  a 
book  to  be  dismissed  without  farther  com- 
ment than  is  given  to  the  common  run  of 
entertaining  fiction.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
entitled  to  be  called  a  novel,  for  it  has  no 
plot,  no  comic  action,  and  the  characters 
are  few,  and  placed  in  circumstances  of 
not  uncommon  occurrence.  In  the  great 
drama  of  life  similar  events  and  characters 
are  enacted ;  like  passions  are  covertly  at 
work ;  like  weakness  and  strength,  reliance 
and  treachery.  Not,  truly,  do  we  meet 
such  in  the  daily  routine  of  domestic  life, 
but  they  are  known  to  exist,  and  the  point 
of  distance  taken,  shows  more  distinctly 
and  strikingly  the  golden-threaded  moral 
running  evenly  throughout  the  fabric. 
The  sufiferings  and  penalties  are  greater, 
perhaps,  than  the  average  sufferings  and 
penalties  of  humanity  ;  but  they  illustrate 
as  fully ;  and  after  all,  who  shall  say  how 
often  the  great  features  of  the  tragedy 
have  been  acted,  and  still  are,  beneath  the 
approving  smile  of  the  world,  ignorant  of 
the  hidden  springs  of  motion  ?  who  shall 
say,  beneath  the  surface  of  life,  what  tide 
of  feelings  and  passions  may  be  flowing? 
who  shall  say  how  many  a  Hester  has 
died,  and  how  many  a  husband  and  friend 
triumphed  under  the  "  inky  cloak"  of  seem- 
ing sorrow  ?  The  moral  of  this  tale  is  not 
only  forcible  in  itself, — it  is  well-timed. 

"Retribution"  has  literary  deficiencies 
enough  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  any  carp- 
ing critic  ;  but  we  have  no  especial  "  itch- 
ing to  deride,"  and  in  the  power  of  the 
story  to 

— "  affect  our  hearts, 
Forget  the  exactness  of  peculiar  parts." 

It  is  based  on  a  sound  principle,  and  sus- 
tains itself  thereon ;  a  fine,  serious  thought- 
fulness,  significant  of  an  elevated  mind 


*  Retribution,  or  the  "  Vale  of  Shadows." 
Harper  &.  Brothers.    1849. 
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pervades  its  whole  continuity,  but  there  is 
not  a  syllable  of  misplaced  theological  dis- 
cussion, and  where  a  religious  spirit  pre- 
dominates it  is  unobtrusive,  and  good 
taste  modifies  its  expression. 

We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  its  freedom 
of  sketch,  warmth  of  color,  and  accuracy 
of  detail  place  "  Retribution"  (a  mere  tale, 
as  it  is  unpretendingly  called,)  among  the 
first  ranks  of  attractive  fiction ;  and  that, 
with  far  less  assumption,  it  exhibits  a  pow- 
er of  imaofination  and  delineation  not  infe- 
rior  to  "  Jane  Eyre."  It  will  not  become 
so  popular, — for  though  the  interest  of  the 
story  is  equal,  the  individuality  of  charac- 
ter as  striking, — though  it  is  less  extrava- 
gant and  in  better  taste,  it  is  of  the  school, 
and  not  its  originator.  The  pupil  who 
equals,  or  even  surpasses  his  master,  can 
never  bear  the  like  sway,  owing  to  the 
difference  of  position. 

When  "Jane  Eyre"  first  appeared  it 
was  attributed  to  the  female  pen,  partly 
from  a  doubt  whether  one  of  the  other 
sex  could  so  understandingly  have  depict- 
ed the  finer  workings  of  a  woman's  heart 
under  such  diversity  of  influences.  A 
similar  doubt  might  be  suggested  whether 
any  woman,  looking  into  the  heart  of  such  a 
man  as  Ernest  Dent,  could  have  discovered, 
and  brought  out  from  its  great  depth,  all 
its  mingled  sternness  and  tenderness,  weak- 
ness and  strength,  humiliation  and  pride, 
passion  and  magnanimity.  This  doubt  is 
silenced  by  a  glance  at  the  dedication, 
'•  To  Mrs.  J.  Laurens  Henshaw,  from  her 
Daughter." 

In  comparing  the  spirit  and  interest  of 
**  Retribution"  to  that  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  we 
must  not  withhold  that  the  defects  of  that 
remarkable  production  are  not  altogether 
avoided.  Some  of  the  incidents  are  too 
evidently  contrived  to  bring  out  traits  of 
character,  and  with  the  characters  the  dia- 
logue, though  spirited  and  well  sustained, 
is  not  always  consistent.  We  instance  the 
eccentric  and  coarse  manner  in  which 
Col.  Dent  accuses  the  timid  Hester  of  lov- 
ing him,  and  offers  to  make  her  his  wife. 
This  is  too  much  after  the  style  of  Roches- 
ter, and  in  keeping  with  that  rough  and 
absolute  genius,  rather  than  with  the  po- 
lite dignity  of  Col.  Dent.  Descriptions 
are  often  marred  by  too  liberal  use  of 
epithet,  and  incidents  lose  force  by  too 
immediate  a  sucrorestion  of  their  moral. 

VOL.  IV.       NO.  IV.       NEW  SERIES. 


The  book  is  perfectly  American,  and 
the  author  has  (we  thank  her)  not  con- 
sidered it  necessary,  in  order  to  make  it  so, 
to  crowd  an  Indian  warrior  or  his  squaw 
upon  the  canvass.  In  as  far  as  they  go, 
the  representations  of  Virginian  manners 
and  mode  of  life  are  graphic  and  true. 
The  whole,  indeed,  bears  the  impress  of 
beinef  taken  from  life.  The  "  Lcorend  of 
the  Vale"  is  professedly  so  ;  and  allusions  to 
the  fate  of  the  IS'ozzalini,  impel  the  belief, 
that  the  scenes  of  which  Juliette  forms  the 
prominent  interest,  are  not  entirely  crea- 
tions of  the  imagination.  We  are  well 
pleased  to  remember  that  "  La  Circe 
Americaine  "  was  in  fact  no  countrywoman 
of  ours.  The  whole  highly -wrought  por- 
trait is  diabolically  Italian.  In  this  char- 
acter, as  well  as  in  that  of  Ernest  Dent, 
the  author  has  attempted  to  show  forth 
"  intangible  crimes,"  not  amenable  to  hu- 
man laws,  as  deserving  of  punishment,  and 
as  sure  to  receive  it,  as  are  those  which  can 
be  legally  arrested  ; — crimes  for  which  no 
punishment  can  be  imagined  more  terrible 
than  arises  from  the  operation  of  their  own 
spirit  carried  out  to  its  utmost  develop- 
ment. To  spiritual  pride  in  the  hero,  and 
vanity  in  the  heroine,  are  traced  back  the 
great  misery  and  sin  of  their  lives.  In 
Ernest  Dent's  fall  from  the  hiixli  estate  of 
his  rigid  virtue,  the  former  is  amply  illus- 
trated ;  but  in  Juliette,  the  agent  is  insuf- 
ficient, inordinate  though  it  be,  to  produce 
such  overwhelming  consequences.  Vanity 
may,  and  for  the  most  part  does,  destroy 
the  healthful  action  of  the  soul  that  har- 
bors it — that  deadly  upas  tree  may  kill 
the  verdure  and  beauty  of  the  fair  isle  in 
which  it  springs,  but  its  poisonous  influ- 
ence extends  not  beyond  that  soil.  The 
widely  destructive  guilt,  the  shame  and 
misery  that  mark  the  course  of  Juliette, 
even  as  the  pestilence  followed  in  the  path 
of  the  "Wandering  Jew,"  were  the  result 
of  stronger  and  more  violent  passions.  We 
would  not  detract  from  the  evil  of  vanity — 
we  acknowledge  its  baneful  power  ;  but  the 
seeds  of  other  and  baser  passions  were  of 
native  growth  in  this  demoniac  character. 
If  there  was  a  time  "  when  Juliette  Sum- 
mers had  been  innocent,  guiltless  and  dis- 
interested," it  is  not  set  forth  in  her  his- 
tory ;  pride,  selfishness,  ambition,  the  love 
of  luxury  and  of  sway, — traits  like  these, 
relieved  by  no  softer  shade,  unless  it  be 
25 
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that  short-lived  but  intense  love  for  her 
husband,  which  reduced  the  haught}^  wo- 
man to  the  subdued  and  pleading  child, 
w  ere  the  groundworks  of  her  character. 

In  the  conception  and  development  of 
the  character  of  Ernest  Dent  great  skill 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature  are  united. 
His  great  qualities  are  not  permitted  to 
blind  us  to  his  faults.  When  he  falls  from 
the  lofty  pinnacle  of  his  stern  integritj^, 
we  see  no  cause,  and  feel  no  desire  to  ex- 
cuse his  offences.  He  is  degraded  in  our 
eyes  as  in  his  own,  and  our  interest  only 
revives  as  he  becomes  again  more  worthy 
of  it.  The  free,  warm-hearted,  wild-brain- 
ed young  Southerner,  Marcus  Derby,  is 
on<e  of  the  most  natural  personages  that 
ever  figured  in  fiction.  His  devoted  love 
for  Hester;  his  hasty,  imaginative,  short- 
lived passion  for  Juliette  ;  and  his  true  af- 
fection for  Fanny,  are  all  perfectly  in 
character.  The  mixture  of  courage,  con- 
ceit, and  fickleness,  with  true,  staunch  in- 
tegrity, renders  him  welcome  whenever  he 
appears,  and  relieves  the  sombre  hue  of 
the  surrounding  moral  atmosphere.  But 
the  most  interesting  character  is  that  of 
Hester.  In  her  dove-like  simplicity  and 
abused  good  faith  she  is  another  Clarissa 
Harlowe  ;  and  to  this  is  added  a  serene  un- 
consciousness, which  is  her  chief  charm — 
unconsciousness  of  the  wrong  that  is  done 
to  her  love — unconsciousness  of  the  frailty 
of  the  reed  which  she  has  mistaken  for 
friendship — unconsciousness  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  Her  quick  and  feeling 
appreciation,  the  timidity  of  judgment,  the 
purity  of  sentiment,  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  are  beautifully  and  strikingly  femi- 
nine. It  is  faith  that  seems  ever  to  bear 
her  up,  floating  like  an  angel  above  the 
strife  of  passion  that  is  Avorking  harm 
around  her;  and  it  is  faith  that  gives  her 
an  unconsciousness  so  child-like  and  sim- 
ple, that  the  heart  bleeds  even  while  re- 
joicing in  it.  It  was  through  faith  and 
love,  that  while  sacrificing  everything  to 
its  object,  she  could  not,  by  the  broadest 
insinuations,  the  most  startling  sugges- 
tions, be  awakened  to  the  slightest  pass- 
ing suspicion  of  wrong.  Had  Hester  known 
her  misfortune,  had  the  faintest  dream  of 
her  injuries  dawned  upon  the  placid  purity 
of  her  soul,  it  might  have  lessened  the  in- 
tensity of  our  indignant  sympathy,  and 
detracted  from  her   exquisite   loveliness. 


From  the  very  outset  of  the  story  we  are 
haunted  with  a  presentiment  of  its  sad 
termination.  We  hear,  in  the  distance, 
even  while  the  scene  is  bright  with  sun- 
shine, the  low  warning  of  the  storm,  and 
all  the  events,  characters,  and  conversa- 
tions are  skilfully  made  throughout  to 
converge  towards  the  inevitable  catastro- 
phe. 

Hester  Grey,  an  orphan  heiress  to  an 
immense  estate  in  Virginia,  is  first  intro- 
duced to  us  at  a  boarding  school,  where 
she  has  been  placed  by  her  guardian. 
Gen.  Dent.  From  her  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, and  from  her  isolated  position,  hav- 
ing no  near  connexions,  she  feels  keenly 
the  necessity  of  a  friend  ;  and  she  forms  a 
strong  attachment  to  a  fascinating  but 
unprincipled  girl,  who  like  herself  is  friend- 
less and  an  orphan,  but  unlike  herself  is 
pennyless  and  a  foreigner ;  misfortunes 
which  are  the  strongest  claims  upon  the 
generous  and  lovely  disposition  of  the 
young  heiress.  Juliette  is  of  the  Italian 
family  of  Nozzalini :  the  name  of  Sum- 
mers was  given  to  her  by  adoption,  when 
left,  a  child,  upon  the  charity  of  Gen. 
Summers,  reduced  circumstances  in  whose 
family  obliged  the  beautiful  orphan  to 
make  an  eftbrt  for  her  own  subsistence, 
and  throuo-h  the  influence  of  one  of  the 
teachers  she  has  obtained  admission  into 
the  seminary  to  prepare  herself  for  becom- 
ing a  governess.  Hester,  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  of  conferring  happiness,  de- 
vises the  plan,  afterwards  carried  into 
execution,  of  relieving  the  pecuniary 
wants  and  averting  the  hardships  im- 
pending over  the  future  of  her  chosen 
friend.     The  enthusiastic  unselfishness  of  a 


romantic  girl    of   sixteen   is  exhibited 


m 


soliloquy  after  hearing  that  the  new  comer 
was  to  share  her  room.  *'  Juliette  shall 
not  go  out  governessing ;  I  have  heard 
that  it  is  a  hard  and  trying  life  :  Juliette 
shall  be  my  own  sister ;  she  shall  come 
and  live  with  me  when  she  completes  her 
education  :  I  shall  never  marr}^ ;  no  man 
will  ever  love  me. — I  will  throw  mj^self 
into  Juliette's  welfare  for  hajDpiness  : — 
Juliette,  and  Juliette's  family,  when  she 
marries,  shall  be  my  care." 

The  arrival  of  the  young  lady  produces 
a  slight  disappointment ;  she  is  less  serious, 
gentle  and  timorous,  than,  from  her  misfor- 
tunes, Hester  had  anticipated  :  but  at  six- 
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teen  one  is  not  far-sighted,  and  Hester  least 
of  all :  she  is  fascinated  by  the  princess- 
like bearing  of  the  superb  beauty,  and 
happy  in  having  found  "  a  channel  and 
reservoir  for  the  flow  and  deposit  of  her 
love  and  benevolence." 

At  the  demise  of  Gen.  Dent,  Hester  is 
summoned  to  take  possession  of  her  own 
estate  at  the  ''  Yale,"  and  wanting  yet 
three  years  of  being  of  age,  the  guardian- 
ship is  transferred  to  Col.  Dent,  the  son 
of  the  late  General,  who,  somewhat  con- 
trary to  customary  proprieties,  continues 
a  resident  in  her  house,  with  no  other 
society  than  Mrs.  Wimsat,  the  housekeeper, 
and  a  young  man,  the  Colonel's  nephew. 

At  parting,  Hester  arranges  for  Juliette 
to  remain  at  the  seminary  another  year 
to  complete  her  studies,  and  thenceforth 
to  share  her  own  home  and  fortune  :  an 
arrangement  to  which  the  finesse  of  some 
slight,  delicate  objection  is  opposed,  but 
which  is  determined  upon,  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  both. 

Through  a  series  of  letters  from  Hester 
to  her  friend  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
is  now  continued,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  character  of  her  guardian  comes 
strikingly  into  the  light.  He  imparts  to 
his  ward  the  long-cherished  plan  of  his 
father  and  himself  for  the  emancipation 
of  her  slaves,  which  she  readily  engages, 
at  her  coming  of  age,  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution. Her  slaves,  setting  aside  their 
bondage,  have  already  received  monthly 
wages, — an  experiment,  thus  far,  produc- 
tive of  good  results.  The  farm  is  de- 
scribed occupying  a  circular  valley  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  and  again,  beyond  these, 
by  mountains,  with  groups  of  forest  trees 
between,  and  watered  by  a  clear  stream. 
In  its  centre  is  the  homestead,  with  its 
slanting  roof  and  long  piazzas,  according 
to  the  usual  taste  and  expediency  of  Vir- 
ginian architecture,  and  scattered  around 
it  are  the  white  huts  of  the  nerrroes. 
Miss  Grey  takes  long  rides  over  her 
plantation,  and  the  adjacent  country, 
with  her  guardian  and  his  nephew,  whose 
combustible.  Southern  heart  takes  fire,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  under  the  circum- 
stances, while  Col.  Dent  appears  far  less 
regardful  of  the  person  of  his  ward  than 
of  the  business  matters  of  her  estate,  and 
thinks  more  of  duty  than  of  love  and  gal- 
lantry.    Hester  also  is  impressed  with  the 


spirit  of  active  benevolence,  taking  an  in- 
terest in  the  management  of  her  farm,  and 
a  decided  position  as  mistress  of  all  do- 
mestic affairs.  An  incipient  affection  is 
evidently  making  progress  towards  her 
"  dear  guardian,"  her  "  honored  guard- 
ian." 

"No,  I  will  never  leave  him  ;  I  will  never 
marry ;  for  now  that  his  brother-father  is  dead, 
he  has  no  companion  but  his  ward,  his  pupil, 
who  thanks  God  and  her  parents  for  leaving 
her  in  his  care,  and  investing  him  with  author- 
ity to  guard  and  guide  her.  And  I  have  no  one 
on  earth  but  my  heaven-appointed  guardian  to 
look  up  to.  My  veneration  is  undivided — is 
concentrated  upon  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
my  guardian.  I  am  his  child;  my  ej^es  wait 
on  him  all  day ;  I  could  sit  at  his  feet  forever 
and  learn  ;  1  am  happy  when  he  makes  me  a 
suggestion — happier  if  his  suggestion  involves 
a  self-sacrifice  on  my  part — happiest  of  all 
when  my  compliance  wins  his  grave,  beautiful 
smile  of  approval.  His  slightest  intimation  has 
for  me  a  divine  authority ;  it  is  happiness,  en- 
thusiasm, religion,  to  obey  it." 

Her  description  of  their  daily  life  and 
of  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  house 
is  perfectly  Virginian. 

I  said  that  it  was  a  triangular  building — 
that  is,  it  consists  of  two  long  wings,  that  meet 
in  a  triangle — they  have  long  piazzas  that  meet 
at  a  central  portico,  through  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  house.  Immediately  over 
this  portico,  in  the  second  story,  is  Colonel 
Dent's  study,  a  small  but  pleasant  room.  At 
the  front  end  of  these  two  long  wings  are  two 
large  bow  windows  ;  in  front  of  these  two  win- 
dows grow  two  large  elm  trees,  and  old  forest 
trees  are  left  standing  all  about  the  yard.  Now 
for  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  south  wing 
is  always  shut  up  to  keep  nice  for  company, 
and  state  occasions  of  that  sort.  We  do  not 
live  in  it,  and  therefore  I  will  not  give  you  a 
minvJe  description  of  it.  On  the  first  floor  is 
the  saloon,  drawing-room,  &c.,  and  above,  the 
spare  bed-rooms  (guest-chambers,  as  Mrs. 
Wimsat  grandiloquently  styles  them.)  All 
these  are  furnished  in  a  grand,  old-fashioned, 
very  inconvenient  style.  Bat  our  wing,  where 
we  live,  I  must  introduce  you  to  that.  There 
are  three  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  all  in  a  line. 
Tlie  room  at  the  end  of  the  wing  is  our  parlor  ; 
it  has  windows  on  three  sides — that  is,  windows 
opening  on  the  piazza,  a  large  bow-window  in 
the  end,  and  windows  opening  on  the  garden  ; 
so  it  ought  to  be  very  light,  but  it  is  not ;  for 
the  elm  tree  in  front  of  the  bow-window,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  east  mountain  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  shed  of  the  piazza,  and  the  locust 
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trees  on  the  garden  side,  throw  the  room  into 
deep  shade,  rendering  Mrs.  Wimsat's  paper 
blinds  and  dark  chintz  curtains  worse  than  use- 
less. The  floor  is  covered  with  a  home-made, 
red  and  green  plaid  carpet.  And  straight,  tall, 
high-backed  old  chairs  made  of  carved  oak, 
black  with  age,  and  covered  with  leather,  and 
stuffed — with  pebbles,  I  think,  they  are  so 
hard — are  formally  ranged  round  the  room. 
There  is  an  old-fashioned  settle,  that  is,  a  sort 
of  short  sofa,  with  an  exaggerated  high  back. 
This  has  been  stuffed  with  shucks,  and  cover- 
ed with  blue  cloth,  by  our  thrifty  housekeeper. 
And  then  there  is  an  old-fashioned  family 
work-table,  invented  by  my  great-great-grand- 
mother, for  the  use  of  herself  and  her  seven 
daughters  ;  it  is  octagon-shaped,  and  each  divi- 
sion of  the  octagon  contains  a  little  drawer  that 
goes  off  in  a  point  towards  the  centre  of  the  ta- 
ble, so  that  all  the  little  drawers  meet  at  the 
centre,  like  the  spokes  of  a  cart-wheel.  Each 
little  drawer  was  labelled  with  the  name  of  its 
owner,  and  had  a  lock  and  key.  On  the  cen- 
tre of  this  table  stood  a  tall  lamp  ;  around  it  of 
an  evening  the  lady  and  her  daughters  would 
gather  to  sew  patch- work,  embroider  aprons,  or 
knit.  This  table  is  still  wheeled  up  in  front  of 
the  ample  fire-place,  and  the  tall  old  grenadier 
of  a  lamp  is  still  lighted,  at  night ;  but  now  a 
solitary  girl  sits  at  the  table,  plying  her  needle, 
or  wielding  her  pen.  Opening  from  this  room 
towards  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  our  dining- 
room,  and  behind  that,  the  sLill-room.  This 
room,  in  all  our  old  Virginia  houses,  is  as  in- 
dispensable as  pantry  or  kitchen,  and  takes  its 
name  from  being  the  place  where  all  domestic 
perfumeries  and  essences  are  distilled  ;  where 
cordials,  and  the  like,  are  prepared,  and  pre- 
serves and  jellies  are  put  up.  What  his  library 
is  to  the  student,  what  her  bower  is  to  the 
bride,  is  this  still-room  to  our  housekeeper — 
her  sanctum-sanctorum,  her  heaven  of  hea- 
vens. Though  pickling,  preserving,  and  dis- 
tilling days  last  only  a  few  weeks  in  summer 
and  fall,  yet  this  room  is  never  vacant.  Every 
winter  Mrs.  Wimsat  has  two  looms,  a  cotton 
and  a  woollen  one,  brought  into  this  room,  and 
set  going  under  her  own  eye.  Here,  of  an 
evening,  when  the  house-servants  have  eaten 
their  supper,  she  brings  them,  and  sets  them  to 
work,  spinning  and  weaving  the  family  cloth  ; 
and  here  she  brings  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  ne- 
gro children  to  pick  cotton — that  is,  to  separate 
the  cotton  seed  from  the  cotton  wool.  Though 
cotton  is  not  named  among  the  products  of  Vir- 
ginia soil,  yet,  here  in  the  Valley  every  thrifty 
housekeeper  has  her  patch  of  cotton,  yielding, 
with  careful  cultivation,  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  children  on  the  plantation 
pick  it,  and  the  housese-rvants  card,  spin,  and 
weave  it.  You  should  see  Mrs.  Wimsat,  of 
evenings,  sitting  among  her  industrious  hand- 
maidens. They  are  spinning  and  weaving  a 
nice  blue  and  white  carpet  for  my  chamber, 


now  {entre  nous,  you  shall  have  it,  Juliette,  for 
your  room,  when  you  come  home ;  I  love  my 
mother's  old  brown  carpet  best,  because  it  was 
Iters.)  They  are  also  making  some  beautiful 
counterpanes  to  match  the  carpet;  you  shall 
have  them  all  in  your  room.  I  should  like  to 
pass  much  of  my  time  in  this  still-room  if  I 
might,  for  I  love  housekeeping,  but  Mrs.  Wim- 
sat will  not  permit  it.  For  instance,  after  the 
preserving  season  was  over,  when  they  got  re- 
gularly to  work  of  evenings  with  the  looms, 
cards,  and  spinning-wheels,  one  night,  as  we 
all  arose  from  tea,  I  followed  Mrs.  Wimsat  in- 
to the  room  ;  but  the  women  and  girls  all  sus- 
pended their  labor,  and  Mrs.  Wimsat,  observing 
me,  gravely  inquired  whether  I  wished  "  to  in- 
spect their  work."  I  smiled  assent.  After  she 
had  shown  it  all  to  me  she  remained  standing, 
as  if  in  readiness  to  attend  me  from  the  room. 
I  seated  myself  without  an  invitation,  telling 
her  that  I  preferred  passing  the  evening  with 
her.  She  said  nothing,  and  the  people  went 
on  with  their  work ;  and  the  clatter  of  two 
looms,  and  the  whirr  of  two  spinning-wheels, 
prevented  conversation.  This  happened  to  be 
Saturday  evening,  and  so  she  suspended  vi^ork 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  called  up  all  the  children 
to  say  their  catechism.  This  is  her  custom 
every  Saturday  night.  I  thought  she  disap- 
proved of  my  presence;  nevertheless,  I  wished 
that  she  should  get  used  to  it  in  time,  for  I 
want  to  keep  my  own  house,  Juliette.  How- 
ever, some  one  else  had  an  opinion  about  the 
propriety  of  my  spending  evenings  in  the  still- 
room.  Monday,  as  we  arose  from  tea,  I  pre- 
pared to  follow  Mrs.  Wimsat,  but  Colonel  Dent, 
taking  my  hand,  said,  "  The  parlor  is  comfort- 
ably warmed  and  lighted,  let  me  lead  you 
thither.  Miss  Grey."  1  went,  (that  was  last 
winter,  and  T  have  regularly  repaired  to  the 
parlor  every  evening  after  tea,  since  then.) 

After  a  while,  it  appears  that  the  serious 
and  dignified  Colonel  had  not  been  so  en- 
cased in  his  gravity  but  that  a  vulnerable 
spot  was  to  be  reached ;  and  he  acknow- 
ledges himself  guilty  of  having  covertly 
worn  in  his  bosom  a  certain  little  lost 
glove,  and  on  various  scraps  of  paper  to 
have  written  the  name  of  its  owner,  coup- 
led with  his  own.  This  naturally  results 
in  a  union  between  the  artless,  unsophisti- 
cated girl  of  eighteen,  and  the  high-soul- 
ed,  intellectual  man  of  forty  ;  some  ridicu- 
lous, yet  startling  objections  to  which  are 
raised,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  nephew, 
Marcus  Derby. 

While  we  paused  on  the  staircase  until 
some  guests,  who  had  just  arrived,  entered  the 
drawing-room,  I  felt  my  arm  grasped  tightly 
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from  behind,  and  Marcus,  who  stood  with  Alice 
behind  me,  put  down  his  lips  close  to  my  ear, 
and  said,  in  a  thrilling  whisper — 

"  Hester,  I  tremble  for  you.  Hester,  at  this 
moment  I  am  tempted  to  take  you  up  bodily, 
and  run  off  with  you  !  He  is  not — this  demi- 
god of  yours — what  you  lake  him  to  be.  He 
is  a  cold,  hard,  black,  marble  Colossus,  whose 
altitude  will  intercept  the  dear  sunlight  of 
heaven  itself  from  your  life,  and  in  whose 
damping  shadow  you  will  wilt,  and  wither,  and 
die.  Cih,  Hester,  'pause !  It  is  not  too  late  yet. 
Make  a  scene,  rather  than  make  your  misery. 
Create  a  nine  days'  wonder^  rather  than  a  nine 
years'  torture.  Oh,  Hester !  say  the  word, 
and  I'll  kick  up  a  row  here  directly." 

"  Marcus  !  child  !"  said  I,  "  I?m7Z  marry  Er- 
nest now !  though  he  should  eat  me  up  next 
week — there  !" 

"  Go  to  Old  Nick,  then,  for  a  fool !  He'llpay 
you  for  it — ihafs  a  blessing — the  self-righteous 
old  Pharisee  !" 

And  our  little  party  moved  on. 


And  again — 


Marcus  Derby  left  us  this  very  morning;  so 
now  we  are  at  last  alone.  He  almost  took  my 
breath  aw^ay  by  a  caper  he  cut  just  before  he 
left  us.  He  came  into  my  room  to  bid  me  good- 
bye ;  and  not  seeing,  or  not  caring  to  see  Colo- 
nel Dent,  he  delivered  himself  in  the  following 
strain : 

"  Good-bye,  Hester  !  Yes,  I  am  going,  Mrs. 
Dent.  Yet,  deeply  injured  as  I  have  been,  if 
ever  you  should  need  a  friend,  call  upon  me. 
You  have  no  father  or  brother,  Hester !  no, 
not  even  a  mother,  to  take  your  part,  or  a  sis- 
ter to  quarrel  for  you.  Nevertheless,  Hester, 
bad  as  you  have  used  me,  if  you  ever  should 
need  a  protector — if  that  old  Jephtha  should  take 
it  into  his  head  to  offer  you  a  living  sacrifice 
upon  some  altar  of  his  fanaticism,  call  upon 
me,  and  I'll  shoot  him  !  I  will,  if  I'm  hung 
for  it  the  next  day  !     I  will,  so  help  me — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Marcus  !  How  dare 
you?  You're  mad  !  Ill  give  you  a  few  hours 
to  recover  your  senses,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that 
time  you  don't  ask  Colonel  Dent's  pardon,  I'll 
never  speak  to  you  again.  Leave  the  room," 
said  I. 

"  Let  him  alone,  Hester.  If  his  cure  were 
possible,  I  should  undertake  it  myself.  His 
attack  must  work  itself  off,  and  then  he'll  feel 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  Leave  him  to 
the  action  of  his  own  mind." 

Before  this  speech  was  concluded,  Marcus 
had  obeyed  me,  and  left  the  room. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage.  Colonel 
Dent  purchases,  while  absent  from  home, 
a  young  girl,  a  quadroon,  whose  romantic 
and    improbable    story  makes    rather  a 


graceful  episode,  and  who  is,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, the  innocent  occasion  of  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  highly-wrought  scenes 
of  contention  between  Colonel  Dent  and 
Juliette. 

Hester  becomes  a  mother ;  but  pre- 
viously to  the  birth  of  her  child,  is  smitten 
with  the  calamity,  hereditary  in  her  fami- 
ly, of  sudden  blindness.  The  first  per- 
ception of  her  misfortune  is  overwhelm- 
ing— not  so  much  in  the  darkness  that  had 
shut  out  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  the  de- 
privations thus  involved,  as  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  she  should  become  a  burden  to 
her  husband,  and  lose  the  dear  privilege 
of  creating  his  happiness.  This  is  true  to 
nature,  but  her  tenderness  of  conscience 
goes  beyond  warrant,  in  the  conclusoin 
that  this  pure  and  unselfish  love  is  the  siw 
which  it  had  been  necessary,  by  a  de- 
scending fire  from  heaven,  to  exterminate. 
By  meek  submission,  by  earnest  contest 
with  her  own  rebellious  heart,  she  doubt- 
less blunted  the  edge  of  this  terrible 
affliction ;  but  it  is  going  too  far  to  say 
either  that  the  affliction  was  a  judgment 
upon  her  idolatry,  or  its  removal  the  re- 
ward of  her  penitence.  Hester's  sight  is 
restored  as  suddenly  as  it  was  withdrawn. 
The  little  domestic  scene  which  follows  is 
one  among  the  many  from  which  we  are 
permitted  to  draw  our  own  inference  of 
character,  without  the  aid  of  hint  or  de- 
scription. 

Judging  by  the  lapse  of  time,  I  thought  it 
was  near  day  when  I  awoke  out  of  my  first 
sleep,  after  the  birth  of  my  infant.  Some  one 
has  said,  "  How  dreadful  is  the  first  awaking 
after  a  great  sorrow  !"  True  ;  but  then  how 
exquisite  is  the  first  awakening  after  a  great 
joy.  I  awoke  to  a  joy  that  I  could  scarcely  be- 
hove in,  until  I  had  felt  about,  and  found  my 
little  child,  to  assure  myself  that  it  was  no 
dream.  Yes,  there  she  was  indeed — the  dear, 
wonderful  little  creature — it  was  no  dream, 
and  neither  had  she  been  spirited  away  while  I 
slept ;  my  hand  was  on  her  soft  cheek,  as  she 
lay  in  her  crib  by  my  couch.  I  was  almost 
afraid  to  touch  her,  so  I  drew  my  hand  away. 
As  I  raised  my  head,  two  oblong  squares  of  dim 
light  appeared  where  the  windows  should  be  ! 
A  hope,  like  a  sharp  pain,  so  mixed  with  in- 
tense desire  and  fear  was  it,  darted  into  my 
heart.  I  placed  my  hands  over  my  eyes,  and 
then  opened  them  again  ;  there  were  the  dim 
lights  still.  Oh,  that  I  might  not  be  mocked 
with  an  optical  illusion  ! 

"Minny!  Minny !"  cried  I,  "get  up;   get 
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up ;  liffht  a  candle  quickly.  I  can  see — I  hope 
— I  think — I  can  see  !" 

Quick  as  thought,  the  faithful  little  girl  jump- 
ed up,  and  struck  a  light.  It  flashed  into  my 
eyes,  and  through  my  brain,  like  red  hot  dag- 
gers. "  'Twas  confirmation  strong  as  proof 
from  Holy  Writ." 

"  But  oh,  dear,  dear !"  thought  I,  covering 
my  aching  eyes,  "my  haste  may  have  destroy- 
ed my  vision  again." 

"  Minny,  carry  the  candle  behind  the  cur- 
tains, ancl  presently  I  will  try  if  I  can  see  it 
through  the  curtain." 

She  did  so,  and  after  my  eyes  were  done 
burning  and  smarting,  I  uncovered  them,  and 
looked  again.  Yes !  there  was  a  transparent 
red  spot  glowing  through  the  curtain  ;  it  was 
the  candle  behind  it,  and  its  rays  were  caught 
up  and  reflected  all  about  the  room — by  the 
tops  of  the  candlesticks  on  the  mantle-piece,  hj 
the  points  of  a  cut-glass  pitcher  on  the  stand, 
by  the  face  of  the  mirror,  and  even  the  biass 
rings  of  the  bed-curtains.  Yes,  thank  God  ! 
Oh  !  thank  God  !  my  sight  was  restored.  Oh, 
joy  !  My  soul  felt  as  though  it  must  break 
through  my  heart,  and  go  and  seek  the  All- 
Merciful,  to  lave  his  footstool  vf\i\\  my  over- 
flowing gratitude,  before  I  could  even  look 
npon  my  babe. 

"  Now,  Minny,  take  my  babe  up  very  softly, 
and  lay  her  before  me." 

She  did  so,  and  I  looked  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  face  of  my  first-born. 

"  You  may  put  out  the  light  now,  Minny ; 
day  is  dawning.  Lie  down  until  the  ftimily  are 
astir.  Indeed,  I  wanted  to  contemplate  the 
dear,  curious  little  thing  before  me,  without  the 
inquisitive  eyes  of  another  being  fixed  upon  us. 
....  Day  was  growing  lighter  and  brighter, 
and  1  saw  the  crimson  flush  of  the  rising  sun 
above  the  distant  blue  hills.  "  Oh,  vision  !  un- 
paralleled blessing !"  exclaimed  I,  as  I  turned 
my  eyes  from  the  view  of  the  glorious  morning 
landscape  to  the  contemplation  of  my  babe's 
sweet  face.  "  When  I  forget  thy  mercies,  oh, 
my  Father,  may  all  I  love  cease  to  love 
me !" 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Wimsat 
came  in. 

"  Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  the 
babe  ?  Why  didn't  you  have  me  called  up  ?" 
asked  she,  noticing  my  occupation. 

"  Nothing.  I  am  only  looking  at  her,  Mrs. 
Wimsat.     I  can  see  now." 

"  Indeed  !  Really  !  Oh,  I'm  so  thankful. 
Are  you  sure  ?  Let  me  look  at  your  eyes. 
Yes.  indeed,  so  you  can  !  Oh,  I'm  so  thankful. 
Colonel  Dent  is  come." 

"  Colonel  Dent  come  !  Oh,  why  didn't  you 
tell  me  so  before  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Why  don't 
he  come  up  ?  When  did  he  come  ?  Do  go  and 
fetch  him,"  exclaimed  I,  much  excited,  in  my 
turn. 

"  He   came  last  night,  after  twelve.     You 


had  just  fallen  asleep,  and  he  would  not  suffer 
you  to  be  disturbed." 

"  Did  you  show  him  the  baby  ?  Is  he  up 
yet  ?     Oh,  do  go  for  him  !" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Dent,  don't  agitate  yourself 
so.  No,  we  didn't  show  him  the  baby.  Men 
never  go  distracted  about  babies,  particularly 
girls.  He  is  up  now,  though,  and  sent  me  to 
see  if  you  were  awake." 

"  Tell  him  yes.  Oh,  go  and  bring  him  up, 
Mrs.  Wimsat,  do^     And  she  went. 

"  Men  don't  like  girls."  It  was  ill-natured 
in  her  to  say  thai,  thought  I,  sobered  a  little. 

In  the  next  moment  Ernest  entered.  I 
raised  myself  up  to  receive  him,  but  overpow- 
ered by  the  rapidly-succeeding  emotions  of  the 
last  few  hours,  I  grew  very  faint,  and  sunk 
upon  his  bosom.  He  held  me  there  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  his  sweet  deep  tones  gently 
broke  the  silence.  "  And  so  you  have  been 
blind,  my  poor,  dear  little  wife.  You  have  been 
dark  and  desolate,  and  wouldn't  let  me  know  it. 
Why  didn't  you  send  for  me  ?  No  one  has 
served  you  so  well  or  so  willingly  as  I  would 
have  done.     Why  didn't  you  send  for  me  ?' 

"  I  couldn't  bear  to  make  you  miserable,  or 
to  take  you  from  your  business." 

"  No  dispensation  of  Providence  can  make 
me  miserable,  dear  wife  ;  and  as  for  business, 
I  would  have  left  the  field  at  the  very  crisis  of 
the  electional  strife,  to  have  come  to  your 
side." 

I  could  not  talk  much,  I  was  so  exhausted  ; 
but  I  pressed  and  kissed  his  hands. 

"  Mrs.  Wimsat  tells  me  that  Minny  and  Mar- 
cus have  been  verry  attentive  to  you.  I  shall 
never  think  that  I  can  too  well  repay  them. 
Nevertheless,  dear  Hester,  it  should  not  have 
been  their  voices  that  read  to  you,  or  their 
hands  that  guided  your  pony  over  the  hills,  but 
mine.     Now  show  me  our  babe,  dear  wife." 

I  tremblingly  raised  the  babe,  and  placed  her 
in  her  father's  arms.  He  held  her  in  his  arms 
in  silence  a  moment,  and  I  knew  he  was  re- 
turning thanks  to  Almighty  God. 

"  Mrs.  Wimsat  says  that  men  don't  like  girls, 
Ernest." 

"  Mrs.  Wimsat  is  mistaken,  I  think.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  this  sweet  little  girl,  dear  wife, 
and  shall  love  her  better  than  anything  else  on 
earth,  except  her  mother." 

"  Ah  !  but  if  she  should  ever  be  afflicted  w^ith 
blindness !"  said  I,  the  fear  for  the  first  time 
coming  upon  me. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  likely.  I  think  that  that  he- 
reditary affection  is  nearly  worn  out,  from  what 
I  have  heard.  Nevertheless,  Hester,  you  should 
have  told  me  of  this  hereditary  infirmity  before 
we  were  married.  I  feel  constrained  to  say  that 
your  concealment  of  that  fact  seems  to  have 
been  disingenuous,  and  I  would  find  in  you  per- 
fect truthlulness,"  said  he,  very  seriously. 

"Indeed,  indeed,  I  had  totally  forgotten  it. 
In  the  school  where  I  passed  nearly  all  my  life, 
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the  circamstance  was  not  known,  or,  if  possi- 
bly known,  was  never  mentioned  ;  so  there  was 
nothing  to  keep  in  my  mind  a  fact  casually 
made  known  to  me  in  my  infancy  ;  and  I  should 
most  probably  never  have  recalled  the  circum- 
stance, had  not  the  calamity  overtaken  myself. 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  would  never  deceive  you,  Er- 
nest ;  and  your  rebuking  glance  cuts  my  heart 
in  twain." 

"  There  is  no  occasion,  dear  Hester;  I  be- 
lieve you.  You  are  too  sensitive.  A  few  min- 
utes ago  you  were  completely  overcome  with 
joy.  Now,  for  a  very  insufficient  reason,  you 
are  distressed.  You  must  try  to  regulate  your 
feelings,  Hester." 

Now  I  knew  and  felt  the  truth  of  what  he 
said,  and  could  not  say  a  word  in  defence. 
When  shall  I  ever  cease  to  be  a  child  ?  I, 
who  am  already  nineteen  years  old  ! 

Miss  Summers  is  now  sent  for,  and  takes 
up  her  abode  at  the  Yale.  This  young 
lady  had  cherished  certain  misgivings, 
first  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of 
Helen's  patronage  and  friendship,  and 
afterwards  concerning  the  favor  she  might 
expect  from  Colonel  Dent.  Her  penetra- 
tion soon  discovers  that  self-confidence  is 
the  weak  point  in  his  character,  and  her 
tact  enables  her  to  use  this  discovery  for 
her  own  purposes.  Like  a  noble  steed 
who  blindly  rushes  into  the  fire,  Colonel 
Dent  plunges  heedlessly  into  the  charmed 
circle,  and  is  overpowered  in  the  destruc- 
tive element  of  passion ;  but  we  will  not 
anticipate.  The  following  scene  reminds 
one  of  a  serpent,  seen  for  a  moment,  and 
then  suddenly  withdrawing  from  sight : 

''Are  you  short-breathed,  dear  Hester  ?"  in- 
quired Miss  Summers,  keenly  regarding  her 
friend,  as  the  latter  paused  in  speaking,  and 
pressed  her  hand  upon  her  chest. 

"  Oh  !  no,  love ;  only  when  I  walk  so 
much,  or  come  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs." 

Again  Hester  stopped  short,  and  labored  for 
breath,  and  her  face  flushed. 

Juliette  took  her  hand  and  held  it  an  instant ; 
then  said,  as  she  looked  upon  her  burning 
cheek,  "  You  have  a  very  fine  color  now,  dear 
Hester;  you  have  entirely  lost  that  sallow 
complexion  you  had  at  school." 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  my  complexion  has  cleared  off*. 
I'm  glad  of  it.  I  like  to  be  a  little  less  homely 
on  my  husband's  account." 

"  Yes ;  but  /  always  thought  you  pretty, 
Hester  ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  does  Colonel  Dent, 
and  Marcus,  you  know.  Marcus  thought  you 
too  pretty  for  his  peace — and  now  you  are 
very  much  improved.      You  have  such  good 


spirits,  also,"  continued  Miss  Summers,  looking 
at  her  friend's  bright  eyes. 

"Oh!  yes,  excellent  spirits;  why  should  i 
not  have,  with  so  many  blessings,  and  Julklle 
home,  too  ?  Lei's  see  ;  it  is  now  one  o'clock, 
dear  Juliette.  I  must  go  and  see  to  my  cus- 
tards. Kitty  is  a  good  creature,  bat  a  s.id 
bungler  at  confectionery.  Amuse  yourself 
for  an  hour,  until  my  return.  Shall  I  send 
Minny  to  you  ?  Oh  !  by  the  way,  how  do  you 
like  your  little  attendant  ?"  asked  she,  eagerly. 

"  Oh  !  very  much,  indeed.  Ah,  Hester,  I 
have  seen  and  felt  your  kindness  deeply.  I've 
no  words  to  thank  you.  I  had  best  not  make 
the  attempt.     I  should  fail  to  express — " 

Hester  cut  her  short  with  a  kiss,  and  slipped 
out  of  the  room. 

Miss  Summers  went  into  the  library,  and, 
after  a  search,  returned  to  her  room  with  a 
medical  work  in  her  hand,  locked  her  door, 
and  sat  down  to  turn  over  its  leaves.  She 
found  the  chapter  on  Consumption,  and  pe- 
rused it  attentively.  At  last,  closing  the  book, 
she  sunk  into  a  reverie ;  then  she  muttered 
low,  "  Yes,  Hester  is  marked  for  the  grave. 
No  one  sees  in  the  brilliant  color,  bright  eyes, 
and  high  spirits  of  the  once  pale  and  serious 
girl,  the  burning  of  a  hidden  fire  that  is  con- 
suming her  life — no  one  but  me  !  Well,  per- 
haps, after  all — "  and  here  reverie  dropped 
into  silence  again. 

"  But  this  is  wrong  ;  this  is  v/icked ;  this  Is 
diabolical,"  said  Conscience,  breaking  in  upon 
her  reverie.  "  Your  friend !  your  benefac- 
tress !  Oh  !  this  is  fiendish,  and  you  must 
stop  it !" 

"  The  lady  of  the  future  governor!"  inter- 
rupted Pride. 

"  Now  is  your  best  opportunity.  Now  you 
have  no  rivals.  In  the  future  you  may  have 
many  and  successful  ones,"  insinuated  Du- 
plicity. 

"  And  now  you  would  be  sure  to  succeed  in 
winning  him.  And  how  perfectly  such  peer- 
less beauty  and  grace  as  yours  would  adorn 
the  station  to  which  you  aspire,"  whispered 
Vanity. 

A  clear,  silvery,  happy  laugh,  rang  out  upon 
the  air,  and,  like  an  angel's  mandate,  dispelled 
the  gathering  and  consultation  of  evil  passions 
in  Juliette's  bosom.  They  shrank  down  into 
the  deeps  of  her  heart,  like  guilty  things  as 
they  were,  as  Hester's  sweet  laugh  floated  upon 
the  air. 

At  the  meeting  of  Congress,  Colonel 
Dent  removes  his  family  for  the  winter  to 
Philadelphia.  Hester's  declining  health 
revives  for  a  time,  and  they  enter  into  the 
gaieties  of  fashionable  life.  She  finds  de- 
light in  lavishing  the  elegancies  of  dress 
and  jewelry  which  are  at  her  command 
upon  the  person  of  her  friend — her  ''poor 
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Juliette,"  who  *'  with  the  diamond  mines 
of  Golconda,"  she  says,  "  could  not  be 
as  happy  as  I  am,  because  she  has  no 
Colonel  Dent."  The  effect  of  which  upon 
"  poor "  Hester  is,  that  her  husband 
pointedly  admires  the  good  taste  in  the 
costume  of  Miss  Summers,  and  hints  his 
displeasure  at  the  contrary  in  her  own. 


In  all  her  extravagance,  Hester,  from  sheer 
forffetfulness,  had  purchased  nothing  for  her- 
self. In  her  extreme  self-forgetfulness,  she 
did  not  even  remember  that  though  little 
Hester  in  her  valley  home  was  at  liberty  to 
wear  anything  she  pleased,  so  that  her  dress 
was  neat,  graceful,  and  becoming,  yet  the 
custom  of  city  society  required  that  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Dent  should  dress  in  a  style  proper  to 
his  rank.  No,  she  did  not  even  recollect  that, 
until  one  day,  a  lady,  very  richly  attired,  called 
on  her.  When  the  lady  was  gone,  Colonel 
Dent,    who    had    been    present,    remarked — 

"  Mrs.  is  a  very  elegant  woman,  do  you 

not  think  so,  Hester  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  not  so  elegant  as  Juliette  !  Now 
you  must  confess,  Ernest,  that  among  all  the 
ladies  we  have  seen,  even  among  the  crowds 
of  splendid  beauties  that  flock  to  the  state- 
house,  we  have  seen  no  one  to  compare  with 
our  superb  Juliette.     You  must  confess  that.'" 

He  did  confess  it  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
but  he  answered — "  Yes,  I  approve  Miss 
Sum.mers's  style  of  costume ;  I  like  to  see 
women  well  dressed.''^ 

And  novv^  the  truth  broke  on  Hester's  mind. 
She  had  been  mortifying  her  "  Colonel  Dent" 
to  death  by  her  self-neglect.  She  looked 
down  at  her  drab  merino  gown,  and  blushed  to 
the  edges  of  her  hair,  and  then  looked  up  and 
smiled,  as  she  met  her  husband's  conscious 
look.  She  said — "  Yes,  it  is  too  bad,  Ernest, 
I  acknowledge  it.  What  have  I  been  thinking 
of?  Why  didn't  you  mention  it  before,  dear 
Ernest?" 

"  Really,  Hester,  you  are  rather  ridiculous. 
Such  matters,  I  think,  belong  to  yourself,  your 
milliner,  and  your  hairdresser,  not  to  me." 

With  a  sudden  impulse  she  started  up  and 
threw  her  little  arms  around  his  great  neck,  in 
a  free,  frank,  and  child-like  manner,  exclaim- 
ing— •'  Do  you  not  think,  Ernest,  that  if  I 
fancied  I  should  like  you  better  in  any  particu- 
lar coat,  I  would  not  tell  you  so  ?" 

This  was  not  like  Hester.  Ernest  Dent 
was  surprised  and  pleased.  He  returned  her 
caress,  nearly  crushing  her  slight  form  in  the 
embrace  of  one  strong  arm  ;  and  then  he  re- 
leased and  seated  her  where  he  knew  she  loved 
to  sit,  on  the  low  ottoman  by  the  side  of  his 
large  chair,  with  her  arm  resting  upon  and 
half  embracing  his  knee — with  her  face  up- 
raised in  loving  reverence  to  his  countenance. 


"  You  are  strangely  changed  of  late,  Hes- 
ter," said  he  ;  "  you,  who  were  such  a  demure 
girl  at  school,  and  such  a  sedate  little  matron 
at  home,  are  now  really  in  some  danger  of 
growing  wild." 

"  Oh !  I  know  I  am,  Ernest ;  I  have  such 
gay  spirits — what  can  be  the  reason  ?  My 
blood  is  always  racing  through  my  veins,  and 
my  heart  is  always  dancing  in  my  bosom — 1 
have  constantly  to  recall  Senator  Dent's  dig- 
nity and  gravity,  to  keep  myself  in  order," 
said  she,  smiling. 

He  placed  his  broad  palm  under  her  chin, 
and  supported  her  face  while  he  gazed  upon  it. 
He  noticed  her  pure  white  forehead,  her  clear, 
brilliant  eyes,  the  bright,  hectic  flush  upon  her 
cheeks,  the  fever-glow  of  her  crimsoned  lips, 
the  beautiful  transparency  of  her  complexion, 
and  the  high  spirituality  of  her  countenance, 
and  a  suspicion  of  her  real  condition  dawned 
on  his  mind.  His  heart  was  touched — he  be- 
came agitated — arose  and  walked  to  the  front 
window,  and  looked  out  to  conceal  his  emo- 
tion. Juliette  Summers,  splendidly  arrayed, 
was  just  entering  the  front  gate — she  looked 
up — met  his  eyes — and  smiled  a  flash  of  light 
and  love  down  into  the  deeps  of  his  soul.  A 
new  thought  struck  and  electrified  him — he 
turned  away  —  evil  spirits  were  mustering 
thick  and  fast  to  his  soul,  and  presenting  the 
possible  future,  he  ardently  desired,  yet  loathed 
himself  for  desiring.  His  great  strong  heart 
was  laboring  terribly — his  face  was  flushed 
and  paled — he  went  to  the  table  and  poured 
out  and  swallowed  glass  after  glass  of  cold 
water.  His  fever  cooled,  his  agitation  sub- 
sided, conscience  and  reason  began  to  resume 
their  sway,  and  pity  entered  in.  He  went  to 
Hester,  resumed  his  seat,  and  drew  her  to  his 
bosom,  saying,  as  he  stroked  her  soft  hair — 
"  Hester,  you  are  not  well,  my  love — this  ex- 
citement of  your  spirits  is  unnatural — feverish 
— diseased.  I  have  neglected  you  too  long — 
I  must  send  for  Dr.  Rush  to  see  you." 

"  Is  that  what  troubles  you,  Ernest  ?  I  saw 
something  troubled  you  when  you  started  up 
just  now,  and  I  thought  that  it  was  my  wild- 
ness — and  I  felt  so  sorry  ;  but  that — dear 
Ernest,  how  kind  you  are  to  me — "  and  the 
tears  welled  up  to  her  eyes  as  she  spoke — 
"  but,  dearest  Ernest,  your  fears  are  quite 
groundless,  believe  me,  they  are — I  never  felt 
half  so  well,  or  so  happy  in  all  my  life  before." 

"Hester!"  he  replied,  "this  exciting  city 
life  will  never  suit  you,  the  season  has  scarcely 
commenced  yet — you  have  no  idea  what  it  will 
be — you  will  be  constrained  to  join  in  every 
sort  of  fashionable  dissipation,  and  it  will  de- 
stroy your  health,  for  you  need  repose,  Hester. 
I  think  I  shall  take  you  all  back  to  the  Vale, 
Hester." 

"  Not  for  the  world,  if  you  please,  dear 
Ernest,  on  my  account.  It  would  be  such  a 
disappointment  to  Juliette — she  has  anticipated 
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SO  much  pleasure  from  this,  her  first  winter  in 
town — (it  is  mij  first  winter,  too,  but  no  matter 
for  that).  Oh,  no,  dearest  Ernest — JuHette 
will  be  the  queen  of  beauty  and  of  fashion  here 
— she  is  so  transcendingly  beautiful.  1  have 
quite  set  my  heart  upon  marrying  Juliette 
splendidly  this  season,  to  some  noble  man 
whom  she  can  adore  as — I — "; 

He  nearly  pushed  her  off  his  knees  as  he 
exclaimed  "  Disgusting !  if  there  is  anything 
on  God's  earth  I  despise,  it  is  a  match-making 
woman." 

And  rising  angrily,  he  left  the  room. 

It  is  startling  to  think  how,  amid  the 
trivial  interests  of  our  daily  life,  such 
scenes,  so  full  of  the  operation  of  strong 
feeling,  so  fraught  with  impending  change, 
pass  by  unheeded.  Of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter to  the  foregoing,  and  immediately 
following  it,  we  have  the  following  : 

"  How  shall  I  thank  you,  Miss  Summers  ?" 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face;  her  dusky 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  She  replied, 
and  her  voice  was  full  of  tears,  and  round, 
full-toned  and  melodious  as  the  rippling  fall  of 
water. 

"  If  I  can  deem  myself  so  happy  as  to  have 
been  of  any  real  service  to  you,  Colonel  Dent, 
I  am  richly  overpaid." 

Her  manner  electrified  him,  he  started,  looked 
earnestly  at  her.  The  excitements  of  the  day, 
the  exhilarating  influence  of  his  late  political 
triumph,  his  surprise  at  finding  Juliette  alone 
in  the  library,  engaged  so  successfully  in  his 
service,  his  admiration  of  her  genius,  his  grati- 
tude, his  flattered  self-love,  the  silence  and 
loneliness  of  the  room,  and  the  irresistible 
fascinations  of  the  Circe  temporarily  bereaved 
him  of  his  reason.  He  gazed  on  Juliette,  and 
as  her  eyelids  fell,  and  her  figure  dropped  away 
from  him,  the  truth,  or  what  he  deemed  the 
truth,  her  dazzHng,  bewildering  falsehood 
flashed  down  into  his  soul,  inflaming  his  pas- 
sions, and  blinding  his  intellect.  I  said  her 
eyes  and  tones  were  full  of  tears,  his  voice  and 
manner  grave  and  deep,  yet  he  felt  the  walls 
of  that  room  expanding  into  infinitude,  the 
world,  with  its  pursuits  and  purposes,  receded  ; 
he  was  alone  in  infinite  space  with  his  beauti- 
ful companion ;  he  sunk  down  in  a  seat  by  her 
side  ;  he  caught  her  soft  brown  hand,  and  al- 
most crushed  it  in  his  strong  grasp  ;  he  pressed 
it  to  his  lips  and  bosom,  he  caught  up  the  heavy 
masses  of  her  hair  and  pressed  them  to  his 
face,  inhaling  the  perfume  ;  he  stole  his  arm 
around  her  waist,  and  sighed  forth  his  whole 
soul  in  the  syllables  of  her  name,  "  Julietle ! 
Julielte .'" 

Miss  Summers  arose  with  calm  dignity,  her 
whole  manner  had  changed.     She,  too,  for  an 


instant,  had  felt  the  earth  crumbling  beneath 
her  feet,  but  resolved  to  hold  a  firm  footing. 
She  felt  that  she  had  ventured  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  to  secure  her  prize,  and 
was  in  danger  of  both  breaking  her  neck,  and 
losing  her  prey.  She  receded.  Not  deigning 
to  notice  the  personal  liberty  he  had  taken,  ex- 
cept by  her  haughty  demeanor,  she  raised  her 
cold,  proud  eyesj  and  fixing  them  steadily  upon 
his  face,  said — 

"  Colonel  Dent,  when  gentlemen  do  me  the 
honor  of  addressing  their  conversation  to  me, 
they  call  me  Miss  Summers^ 

Thus  she  brought  him  suddenly  to  his  recol- 
lection. The  flush  faded  from  his  face,  leav  - 
ing  it  of  an  ashy  paleness — a  tremor  shook  his 
great  strong  frame.  He  sat  down  to  recover 
himself.  What  a  supernatural  power  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion  this  dangerous  woman 
possessed,  and  could  wield  at  pleasure.  She 
had  lured  her  victim  from  his  high  flight  of 
honor,  integrity,  and  self-confidence,  and  now 
brought  him  hovering  to  her  bosom  ;  but  now, 
when  she  felt  his  talons,  with  a  word,  a  look,  a 
gesture,  she  cast  him  beneath  her  feet,  and  his 
pinions,  formed  for  soaring  in  heaven,  were 
fluttering  in  the  dust.  A  strong  emotion,  heav- 
ing and  setting  in  a  strong  heart,  how  long 
before  its  waves  subside.  He  recovered  him- 
self, at  last.  He  arose,  and  with  his  usual 
grave  and  stately  suavity,  offered  his  arm  to 
conduct  Juliette  to  the  carriage. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the 
passion  of  Colonel  Dent  had  not  been  thus 
far  indulo-ed  to  be  at  once  arrested  and 
controlled  :  affection  and  prmciple  are 
blown  away  like  ashes  before  its  breath  ; 
but  the  ambition  and  wily  policy  of  Juli- 
ette are  more  powerful,  and  they  effectu- 
ally resist  it. 

Hester,  sinless,  disinterested,  faithful, 
and  confiding,  in  the  midst  of  selfishness, 
perfidy,  and  guilt,  dies  ;  and  thus  is  re- 
moved the  only  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  their  union.  Col.  Dent  manoeuvres  to 
obtain  a  government  appointment,  serving 
to  excuse  the  unseemliness  of  haste,  and 
takes  his  bride  to  Paris.  At  the  superb 
court  of  ISTapoleon  the  transcendent  grace, 
beauty  and  genius  of  the  American  am- 
bassadress, far  from  being  eclipsed,  radi- 
ates, like  the  diamond,  more  brilliantly  amid 
the  blaze;  and  now  it  is  that  the  first 
workings  of  moral  retribution  commence. 
Colonel  Dent's  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
peril  he  has  blindly  braved :  he  is  tortured 
by  jealousy :  he  sees  in  their  true  light, 
the  past  ingratitude  of  Juliette  to  her 
benefactress,   her  faithlessness  in  friend- 
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ship,  her  art  and  treachery  :  she  who  has 
deceived  her  friend  may  deceive  him — she 
has  once  harbored  an  iinhiwful  passion, 
and  may  repeat  the  offence.  On  Juhette, 
too,  now  begins  to  fall  the  same  retributive 
justice  :  coldly  selfish  and  calculating  as 
she  has  been  in  action,  a  strong  and 
passionate  love  has  kindled  within. 

Her  whole  countenance  would  irradiate 
with  a  haughty,  a  voluptnons,  an  audacious 
joy,  as  she  would  turn  her  proud  eyes  from  the 
adoring-  gaze  of  some  starred  and  gartered 
hero,  to  rest  them  upon  the  august  form  of 
Colonel  Dent.  In  the  light  of  Napoleon's 
court,  the  presence  of  Ernest  Dent  was  im- 
rosiug.  Yes,  I  repeat  it.  She  idolized  her 
husband,  and  with  the  proud  recklessness  of 
her  character,  she  chose  to  reverse  all  the  rules 
of  good  society,  by  letting  her  worshippers  see 
that  she  did.  She  knew  and  felt  her  power  in 
society,  and  the  latent  element  of  haughty  de- 
fiance began  to  develop  itself  in  her  character. 

When  she  finds  herself  now  suspected, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  she  is  true  ;  when 
the  tender  tones  of  adulatory  love  are 
converted  to  stern  rebuke  and  angry  de- 
nunciation, she,  too,  feels  the  iron  enter 
into  her  soul.  Some  passages,  highly 
dramatic,  ensue — the  first  nuptial  out- 
break, and,  after  a  few  days,  a  tender,  but 
not  enduring  reconciliation  :  which  of  the 
two  scenes  exhibits  the  stronger  passion, 
or  the  most  thorough  conversance  with 
the  human  heart,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide-  Had  we  space  we  would  extract 
both. 

At  the  termination  of  the  first  year  in 
France,  Colonel  Dent  has  sobered  down 
into  a  perfect  realization  of  the  miserable 
mistake  he  has  committed  :  the  spell  of 
the  enchantress  has  become  powerless — 
his  soul  is  haunted  by  remorse  for  the 
wrong  done  to  Hester  and  to  his  own 
better  nature  :  the  fiend,  jealousy,  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  husband  to  the  wife : 
Ernest  is  cold  and  unhappy — Juliette  sus- 
picious, revengeful  and  miserable.  In  this 
state  of  feeling  they  I'eturn  to  America, 
and  there,  alternately,  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  Vale,  and  in  society  at  Washington, 
gradually  still  progress  the  personal  charms 
and  the  daring  character  of  Juliette  ;  the 
one  to  a  more  matured  and  excelling 
beauty,  the  other  to  a  more  refined  selfish- 
ness, a  more  reckless  abandonment  to  evil : 


her  unrequited  love  has  died  out.  "  Some 
few  old  persons  are  yet  living,"  says  our 
author,  "  who  remember,  and  speak  of  the 
almost  fabulous  charms  of  this  Circe — of 
this  strange  siren,  singular  alike  in  the 
wonderful  beauty  and  grace  of  her  person, 
in  the  magnetic  attractions  of  her  glance 
— her  tone — her  touch  ;  in  the  irresistible 
fascination  of  her  manners  ;  in  the  dazzling 
brilliance  of  her  short,  meteoric  career,  in 
the  darkness  of  her  crime,  and  in  the  hor- 
ror of  her  doom." 

Her  husband,  throwing  himself  more 
completely  than  ever  into  political  life,  at- 
tains the  highest  distinction  abroad,  and 
feels  its  insufficiency  to  atone  for  the  ab- 
sence of  happiness  at  home.  Through 
the  artful  manoeuvres  of  Juliette,  Avho 
finds  "  democratic  America  too  narrow  a 
field,  and  too  plain  a  theatre,"  General 
Dent  now  receives  a  second  foreign  ap- 
pointment, and  we  are  introduced  to  the 
residence  of  the  American  minister  at  the 

court  of .     Here  three  portraits  are 

presented,  two  of  which  we  readily  recog- 
nize, thoufjh  the  first  has  been  battered 
about,  and  mildewed  by  the  touch  of  time. 
It  is  a  large,  strong,  heavy  man  of  sixty, 
with  a  bronzed  face,  an  iron-gray  head, 
sombre  and  respectable  in  his  dress,  de- 
liberate and  dignified  in  his  gait ;  in  his 
air  senatorial  and  imposing  ;  a  disappoint- 
ed, anxious  old  man.  The  next  is  a  beau- 
tiful woman  of  thirty-seven,  apparently 
twelve  years  younger,  "  in  fine  health, 
with  a  luxuriously-developed  vital  system 
— another  Cleopatra" — **her  form  ma- 
tured to  the  perfection  of  roundness,  full- 
ness and  grace — her  complexion  richer, 
darker,  and  brighter  than  ever — her  hair 
longer,  softer,  and  more  abundant — her 
eyes  deeper,  fiercer,  more  alluring — large, 
tender,  and  brooding  beneath  their  long, 
black  lashes,  or  blazing  with  demoniac 
beauty  and  power." 

At  the  shrine  of  this  goddess,  standing 
before  her,  in  an  attitude  of  deep  respect, 
worships  the  young  Ippolyto  di  JSTozzalini, 
the  new-found  cousin  of  Juliette,  an  officer 
in  the  suite  of  Augustus  William,   Grand 

Duke  of ,  and  the  "  Cabalier  Servante 

de  la  belle  ambassadrice." 

As  he  left  the  room  she  gazed  after  him — 
the  smile  vanished  from  her  face — the  shadow 
gathered,  darkened,  and  deepened  on  her  brow 
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— and  her  beautiful  lips  writhed  with   scorn 
as  she  muttered — 

"  What  a  sham,  what  a  mockery,  this  humble 
service,  this  deferential  air — as  of  a  subject  to 
his  sovereign — to  one  who,  if  she  were,  indeed, 
a  queen,  would  raise  him  to  her  throne,  and  do 
him  homage.  Oh  !  that  I  were  free — I  would 
be  free — I  would,  myself,  strike  the  fetters 
from  these  wrists,  but  that  I  know  thy  high  and 
gentle  nature  would  shrink  from  touch  of  the 
crimsoned  hand,  Ippolyto.  Thy  weak  nature, 
cousin — fearing  God  too  much  to  be  true  to  the 
devil — loving  the  devil  too  well  to  serve  God. 
Fool !  that  will  neither  enjoy  this  world  nor  the 
next—" 

The  frenzy  of  her  vexation  broke  out  in  so- 
liloquy, as  she  arose  and  hurriedly  paced  the 
room,  exclaiming  passionately — 

"  I  would  that  he  were  dead — I  liaie  hi  m  ! 
this  coarse,  ugly,  corpulent  old  man  !  This  ox, 
tliis  beast,  this  old  rhinoceros  of  an  Ernest 
Dent ! — this  Quilp,  this  Caliban,  this  grizzly 
old  horror! — this  incubus,  this  picture  of 
Time  in  the  primer  ! — this  hateful,  strong,  old 
man,  who  will  live — I  Unowhe  will — a  hundred 
years !" 

A  hand  of  iron  fell  heavily  upon  her  shoul- 
der, and  turned  her  round  ;  she  turned  deadly 
pale — General  Dent  stood  before  her  ! 

There  they  stood,  facing  each  other ;  no 
longer  the  impassioned  lover  and  his  beloved — 
that  was  passed  years  ago  ;  no  longer  the  in- 
dulgent husband  and  the  spoiled  vi^ife — that 
was  over  also ;  but  the  exposed,  unprincipled 
woman,  and  the  wronged,  stern,  old  man. 

What  possessed  Ernest  Dent  ?  He  stood 
there  like  a  Colossus  of  iron — that  hard,  strong, 
resolute,  implacable  old  man — with  a  brow  of 
rock  and  an  eye  of  fire,  gazing  upon  Juliette. 
He  had  heard  every  word  she  had  spoken,  and 
they  had  transfixed  him.  The  old  man  was 
almost  sublime  in  his  deep  wrongs  and  his 
concentrated  rage.  His  glances,  as  he  con- 
templated her,  began  to  leap  like  forked  light- 
ning from  under  the  thunder-cloud  that  black- 
ened his  brow.  Juliette  quailed  before  him. 
She  turned  away  her  head  and  bowed  it,  until 
her  beautiful  ringlets  fell  around  her  like  a 
veil,  concealing  her  countenance  from  his  eyes. 
He  caught  her  wrists  with  his  icy  grasp, 
turned  her  round,  and  drew  her  towards  him, 
looking-  steadily  in  her  eyes  with  a  lurid  glare 
the  while. 

She  had  quailed  but  one  instant,  when, 
quickly  recovering  herself,  she  attempted  to 
withdraw  her  hand  from  his  grasp.  He  held 
them  with  the  gripe  of  a  vice,  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her  face.  Too  proud  to  struggle,  she 
gracefully  relaxed  her  effort,  aud  seeing  that 
she  was  detected  beyond  all  possible  doubt  or 
duplicity  to  mend,  and  that  nothing  was  left  her 
but  defiance,  though  her  heart  was  shudderintr 
and  quailing  in  her  bosom,  she  assumed  her 
almost  superhuman  self-command,  cleared  her 


brow,  and  raised  her  eyes  proudly  and  steadily 
to  meet  his  scathing  glance. 

A  terrific  scene  ensues,  terminated  by 
the  last  petty  artifice  to  which,  amid  the 
subsequent  hurry  of  her  far-reaching  re- 
venge, our  heroine  has  leisure  to  stoop. 
Her  next  step  is  to  send  for  Ippolyto,  and 
throw  herself  upon  his  protection;  but 
here  she  goes  a  step  too  far :  the  young 
man  is  honorable,  and  affectionately  re- 
minds his  dear  cousin  of  the  gratitude  due 
to  his  friend,  and  her  husband,  the  Gen- 
eral. 

She  averted  and  upraised  her  face.  Well 
had  it  been  for  his  safety,  could  he  have  seen 
the  expression  of  intense  anguish  and  hellish 
malignity  that  tortured  that  horribly  beautiful 
countenance  !  He  only  saw,  as  she  raised  and 
turned  away  her  head,  her  tiara  of  rabies  flash 
and  gleam  like  Satan's  diadem  of  fire.  She 
was  still  and  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then, 
in  a  quiet,  ay,  even  humble  tone,  she  said — 

"  Leave  me,  Ippolyto,  and  return  three  hours 
hence,  to  attend  me  to  the  palace." 

Choking  with  fury  at  this  defeat,  she 
conceives  the  diabolical  purpose  of  bring- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  death  upon  her 
cousin,  and  a  shame,  worse  to  him  than 
death,  upon  her  husband.  This  purpose 
is  effected  through  her  influence  with  the 
Grand  Duke.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
to  quote  the  scene  at  a  fete  given  to  cele- 
brate the  recent  nuptials  of  the  Grand 
Duke  with  the  Princess  Bianca  of  Este  : 

Drawn  up  before  the  vast  illuminated  front 
of  the  palace,  whence  issed  streams  of  light 
and  bursts  of  music,  were  some  hundred  car- 
riages. The  equipage  of  the  American  ambas- 
sadress was  the  last  to  arrive.  Juliette  entered 
the  magnificent  saloon  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
the  Siguier  Ippolyto  di  Nozzalini.  He  wore 
the  full-dress  uniform  of  a  colonel  in  the  Ger- 
man Hussars.  She  was  arrayed  in  a  splendid 
white  satin,  gorgeously  wrought  with  gold. 
Her  long  black  ringlets  fell  glittering  like  jet 
below  her  waist ;  a  wreath  of  diamond  rose- 
buds, with  emerald  leaves,  flashed  above  her 
brow.  The  room  was  filled  with  the  high  and 
mighty,  the  brave  and  the  beautiful.  It  was  a 
scene  of  royal  state,  of  splendid  display,  and  of 
voluptuous  indulgence.  He  led  her  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  room,  to  a  seat  at  the 
upper  end — a  chair  of  polished  and  gilded 
ebony,  raised  on  a  platform  covered  with  crim- 
son cloth,  and  canopied  by  crimson  satin 
fringed  with  gold.     Reader,  this   was  not  a 
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throne,  though  JuHette  assumed  it  with  imperi- 
al hauteur.  Many  such  seats  as  this  were 
arranged  about  the  walls  and  recesses  of  the 
vast  saloon.  He  led  her  to  this  regal  seat  with 
an  air  of  graceful  and  stately  deference.  Her 
glorious  form  was  thrown  out  into  beautiful 
relief  by  the  crimson  chair  and  canopy.  From 
the  ceiling  above  this  gorgeous  chair,  hung  a 
large  chandelier,  with  a  thousand  pendent 
crystals  flashing  as  they  turned  a  flood  of  rain- 
bow-tinted light  upon  the  brilhant  beauty  in  the 
rich  chair  below.  He  had  taken  his  stand  be- 
side, and  a  little  behind  her.  While  she,  with 
her  own  superb  air  of  haughty  indifference,  over- 
looked the  scene  below.  Her  proud  eye  passed 
coldly,  unconsciously,  over  the  heads  of  many 
a  fair  and  noble  lady,  many  a  brave  and  high- 
born cavalier,  to  settle  with  more  interest  upon 
a  group  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  saloon.  This 
group  was  composed  of  the  Grand  Duke  Au- 
gustus William,  his  fair  young  bride,  the 
Grand  Duchess  Bianca,  with  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  their  suite.  Upon  the  Grand  Duke 
she  looked  with  the  cold,  scrutinizing  glance 
of  a  depraved  woman  upon  her  doomed  but 
abhorred  victim.  He  wore  the  rich  and  taste- 
ful uniform  of  a  general  of  the  German  Hus- 
sars ;  yet  even  this  superb  dress,  the  most 
martial  and  imposing,  the  chef  d^oeuvre  of  mili- 
tary costume,  failed  to  confer  dignity  upon  one 
naturally  insignificant  in  form  and  mean  in 
expression.  A  shade  of  loathing  stole  over  the 
face,  and  a  slight  shudder  agitated  the  form  of 
the  voluptuous  beauty,  as  she  contemplated 
him.  Her  eyes  next  fell  upon  the  form  of  the 
young  Grand  Duchess.  She  gazed  upon  her 
with  the  interest  with  which  an  arrogant  and 
determined  woman  gazes  upon  a  possible  ob- 
stacle to  her  plans.  But  as  she  contemplated 
the  delicate  figure,  the  pale  face,  and  cold  man- 
ner of  the  young  bride,  a  slight  smile,  half  of 
scorn,  half  of  triumph,  writhed  her  beautiful 
lips  ;  and  she  gracefully  elevated  her  own  lux- 
uriously-rounded form  to  its  proudest  altitude, 
then  drooping  languidly,  gave  herself  up  to  the 
web  of  fascination  she  was  weaving.  She  re- 
clined forward  in  her  seat,  a  little  on  one  side, 
her  elbow  resting  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  her 
chin  supported  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  her 
long,  black  eyelashes  drooped  upon  her  cheek, 
her  long,  black  ringlets  sweeping  to  her  lap, 
her  attitude  half  soft  languor,  half  haughty  dis- 
dain. A  careless  looker-on  would  have  pro- 
nounced her  a  proud,  indolent  beauty  half 
asleep.  Yet  those  veiled  eyes  never  lifted 
their  covert  gaze  off  of  one  object  —  the 
Grand  Duke  Augustus  William.  There  ap- 
peared nothing  in  that  look  a  Puritan  might 
cavil  at.  It  seemed  a  dreamy,  half-unconscious 
gaze,  tender  as  love,  gentle  as  charity,  earnest 
as  worship.  Superficial  observers  would  have 
supposed  her  fine  eyes  merely  veiled  in  lan- 
guor. None  but  the  victim  felt  the  power  of 
this  covert  gaze.    Let  us  look  at  the  siren 


through  the  eyes  of  the  Grand  Duke  Augustus 
William.  Heartily  weary  of  the  cold  reserve 
of  his  bride,  who  had  married  his  crown  and 
not  himself,  weary  of  the  flat  inanities  of  the 
circle  arouud  them,  bored  with  being  obliged 
to  act  the  gracious  to  the  one  and  the  gallant 
to  the  other,  his  eyes  roved  wearily  round  the 
room  for  somethiug  to  rest  upon — they  were 
caught,  fixed,  riveted  by  one  object — the  rich, 
dark,  bright,  glorious  countenance  fascinated 
his  gaze  ;  then,  the  still,  long,  black,  drooping 
eyelashes  piqued  his  curiosity — he  longed  to 
see  the  soul  beneath  them.  He  watched  to  see 
them  raised  ;  he  gazed  with  interest,  with  in- 
tensity. Those  eyelashes  were  not  lifted,  did 
not  move,  did  not  even  quiver.  Yet  as  he 
gazed  he  unconsciously  became  the  subject  of 
a  potent  influence  emanating  from  them — 
steady,  powerful,  piercing  to  his  inmost  soul, 
attracting  him  irresistibly  as  destiny.  He 
moved  to  his  fate.  A  half-defined  feeling,  as  if 
inanity,  apathy,  death,  were  behind  and  around 
him,  and  excitement,  exhilaration,  life,  before 
him,  drawing  him  forward,  lured  him  on.  This 
was  emotion  only.  Thought  was  composed. 
He  moved,  scarcely  knowing  at  first  whither, 
or  to  what  end  he  moved. 

In  ten  days  from  the  evening  of  the  royal 
festival,  the  beautiful  ambassadrice  had  van- 
ished from  the  court  of ,  leaving  no  trace 

of  her  flight,  a  lost  Pleiad  from  Italia's  sky. 

In  twelve  days  from  the  same  date,  the  Grand 

Duke  of and  suite  had  left  the  city.    She 

assumed  her  family  name — a  name  that  she 
had  never  before  been  known  by — so  that  there 
were  few,  very  few,  who  recognized  the  beau- 
tiful and   dangerous  Juliette  Summers  in  the 

powerful  and  infamous  Baroness  N ,  the 

mistress  of  the  Grand  Duke  of ;  that  fell 

woman,  whose  stupendous  crime  and  awful 
doom  thrilled  with  horror  the  whole  heart  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation -^  whose  very 
skull,  taken  down  from  a  pole  above  the  city 
gate,  is  now,  in  these  phrenological  days,  ex- 
hibited as  the  chefd'oeuvre  of  demonaic  subtlety 
and  malignity.  The  soul  sickens  and  the 
heart  shudders  at  this  revolting  allusion.  The 
story  is  well  known. 

In  a  deplorable  state  of  mind,  inert, 
apathetic,  the  elasticity  of  his  organization 
gone,  General  Dent  returns  to  his  once 
happy  home  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Here  he  is  met  and  welcomed  by  our  old  ac- 
quaintance Marcus  Derby,  and  his  pretty, 
placid  little  wife,  who  present  to  him  his 
young  daughter  Julie,  Hester's  child,  now 
grown  to  the  verge  of  womahood,  and 
here,  his  fortune  squandered,  his  political 
career  ended  in  undeserved  dishonor — 
humbled,  disappointed,  worn  in  mind  and 
body,  commences  a  dawn  of  peace  and 
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love  that  spreads  itself  over  the  remainder 
of  his  yet  lengthened  days.  Julie,  on 
coming  of  age,  impoverishes  herself  by 
giving  freedom  to  her  slaves,  which  has 
the  effect  to  awaken  her  father  from  the 
apathy  that  had  been  setting  upon  his 
mind.  "  The  old  man  roused  himself  up 
in  his  strength,  like  an  old  lion  from  his 
lair,  full  of  vigor,  and  energy,  and  enter- 
prise ;  and  happier,  far  happier  than  he 
had  been  for  fifteen  long  years." 


With  this  conclusion  no  one  will  quar- 
rel ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  skill  in  the 
manner  of  closing.  Everything  is  dove- 
tailed in,  with  too  minute  exactness ;  an 
impression  of  the  common-place  impels  the 
reader  to  go  back  to  the  tender  sympathies 
awakened  in  the  life  and  death  of  Hester, 
and  to  the  excitement  produced  by  the  pas- 
sionate and  guileful  Juliette,  in  order  to 
close  the  volume  with  that  commendation 
its  general  tenor  deserves. 
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INFLUENCE   OF   MUSIC. 


Wonderful  as  the  influence  of  music 
on  the  human  system  seems  to  us,  it  can 
hardly  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
its  effect  on  even  inanimate  bodies.  Pil- 
lars and  arches,  which  the  force  of  an 
actual  mechanical  power  cannot  move, 
tremble  by  the  sounds  of  the  organ's 
powerful  swell ;  strong  walls  between 
which,  by  way  of  experiment,  chords  had 
been  stretched,  fell  together  the  moment 
these  chords  were  set  into  vibration.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  here  any 
of  the  marvellous  effects  which  the  ancients 
ascribed  to  their  music,  since  we  have  so 
many  convincing  proofs  within  our  own 
reach.  Many  a  one  has,  perhaps,  observed 
that  by  striking  a  particular  note  on  the 
piano,  he  could  make  those  windows  of  his 
room  clatter,  which  by  the  sounding  of 
another,  perhaps  much  more  powjerful 
note,  remained  hrm.  A  string  on  a  guitar 
would  vibrate,  the  moment  that  an  acous- 
tically related  sound  would  be  produced 
on  some  other  instrument.  Glasses  of 
enormous  strength  have  been  broken  into 
a  thousand  pieces,  by  merely  singing  a 
particular  note  into  them. 

Boardelot  mentions  in  his  "  ilistoire  de 
Musique"  some  curious  illustrations,  to- 
gether with  the  eye-witnesses  thereof,  re- 
lating to  this  subject.  He  speaks  of  a 
china  ware-room,  wherein,  by  the  sus- 
tained note  of  a  flute,  all  the  plates,  cups 
and  dishes,  were  set  into  a  trembling  mo- 
tion, and  would  have  undoubtedly  been 
broken,  had  not  the  virtuoso  discontinued 
to  use  his  mysterious  power.  He  speaks, 
also,  of  a  large  mirror,  which  broke  sud- 
denly into  six  pieces,  through  the  sus- 
tained unisono  of  two  singers,  who  were 
gifted  with  extraordinarily  beautiful  voices. 

We  have  many  examples  of  the  influ- 
ence of  music  on  animals  of  low  and  higher 
species.  Gu'tlhe  speaks  in  a  little  poem, 
"The  Rat-Catcher,"  of  a  man  who,  by 
means  of  a  peculiar  song,  accompanied  by 
a  few  chords  on  the  guitar,  enticed  all  the 
rats  from  their  hiding-places.  The  old 
chronicles  of  Silesia  speak  of  a  blind  man, 


who,  by  whistling  of  a  few  notes,  called 
all  the  crabs  of  a  pond  from  the  depth  of 
the  water   to   its    surface,    and   charmed    i 
them   to  any  particular  spot,  in   such    a    " 
manner  that  they  could  be  caught  with 
the   greatest   facility.     A   lady,   in   New    i 
York,  could  call  a  mouse  from  his  hiding- 
place   by  merely  singing   a   short  strain. 
While    the    lady  continued    singing,    the 
mouse  would  perform  all  kinds  of  curious 
manoeuvres,   and   the  moment  the  music 
ceased,  the  mouse  would  rush  back  to  his 
secret  abode. 

The  spider  also  evinces  a  great  suscep- 
tibility to  music,  evidences  of  which  have 
been  gathered  by  various  writers.  Dogs, 
cats,  and  other  domestic  animals,  are  all 
more  or  less  influenced  by  music,  and  if 
we  believe  the  authorities  of  some  cele- 
brated writers,  some  possess  this  suscep- 
tibility to  such  degree,  that  they  are  even 
differently  influenced  by  different  chords. 
The  feeling  for  rhythm  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly developed  in  the  horse.  It  is 
astonishing,  on  witnessing  the  manoeu- 
vring of  Prussian  cavalry,  to  see  the  horses 
execute  the  manoeuvres  before  their  riders 
have  fairly  understood  the  signal.  A 
Prussian  lancer  in  one  of  the  battles  with 
the  French,  rode  a  horse  that  had  been 
previously  captured  from  the  enemy  ;  and 
the  horse  had  hardly  heard  the  French 
signals,  when  it  rushed  right  into  the  midst 
of  the  French  squadron,  spreading  a  panic 
amongst  the  French,  but  ultimatel}"  caus- 
ing the  capture  of  its  rider.  The  Leipzig 
Musical  Gazette  mentions  a  dog,  whom 
the  key  of  A  major  made  restless,  and 
whose  sensibilities  were  so  wrought  up- 
on by  a  strain  in  E  flat  major,  that  he 
became  crazy  and  died  under  the  most 
dreadful  convulsions. 

But  if  music  produces  such  effects  on 
animals,  so  indifferently  oi'ganized,  need 
we  to  wonder  at  its  influence  on  the  hu- 
man system — a  system  infinitely  superior 
in  its  tenderness  and  susceptibihty  to  that 
of  any  animal  ?  Let  us  think  but  for  a 
moment  of  the  disagreeable  sensation  pro- 
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duced  by  the  sharpening  of  a  slate-pencil, 
the  scratching  of  a  fork  on  a  china  plate, 
and  many  other  equally  annoying  sounds  ; 
or  let  us  recall  the  effect  of  the  rippling  of 
the  water,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  &c. 
&c.,  and  if  these  undefined  sounds  already 
produce  a  definite  emotion,  how  much 
more  capable  of  doing  so  is  a  combination 
of  well-regulated  sounds  ? 

Gaillard,  in  his  "  Vie  de  Charlemagne,^^ 
mentions  a  lady  who,  by  the  notes  of  the 
organ,  was  transported  into  such  a  state 
of  ecstasy  that  she  never  recovered,  but 
died  on  the  spot. 

It  would  only  be  a  waste  of  space, 
were  we  to  recount  all  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  such  efl^ects.  Almost  every  one 
will  find,  on  i^etrospection  of  his  own  hfe, 
that  he  has  experienced  such  influence  at 
one  time  or  otlier. 

These  effects  are  not  merely  caused  by 
the  greater  irritabihty  of  the  nerves,  but 
to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Schilling,  "  On 
the  extreme  border  of  nature  are  those 
wondrously  interwoven  fibres,  the  vibra- 
tions of  which  sound  over  into  the  myste- 
rious spirit  world." 

But  this  mysterious  spirit  world  forms 
the  apple  of  discord  between  the  mate- 
rializers  and  spiritualizers  in  the  musical 
world.  So  much  depends,  here,  on  the 
organization  and  different  intellect  of  men, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  if  on  the  one  side 
it  is  insisted  upon,  that  music  does  not 
reach  beyond  the  mere  sensual  conception 
of  it,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  just  as 
seriously  maintained,  that  music  forms  the 
transition  from  the  material  into  the  spir- 
itual world.  Without  undertaking  here 
to  decide  the  question  by  argument,  we 
will  continue  to  cite  instances  of  its  eftects, 
and  leave  music  to  defend  its  own  cause 
by  force  of  illustration  and  convicting 
proofs. 

E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  the  author  of  "  The 
Magnetizer,"  ''  The  Golden  Pot,"  &c.  &c., 
thus  intei-prets  in  his  Kreisleriania  the 
effects  of  various  chords  upon  him : 

Aflat  major.  "What  rushes  so  won- 
drously, so  strangely  around  me  ?  Invisi- 
ble wings  move  up  and  down.  I  float  in 
fragrant  ether.  But  the  odor  sparkles 
midst  flaming  and  mysteriously  interwoven 
circles.  They  are  the  friendly  spirits  who 
flap  their  golden  wings  in  gloriously  rap- 
turous chords  and  sounds." 


Aflat  minor.  *'Ah!  They  carry  me 
into  the  land  of  eternal  longing ;  but  as 
they  seize  me,  the  pain  awakes,  and 
strives  to  escape  from  the  breast,  as  it 
violently  tears  them." 

E  major  (first  inversion.)  *'  Keep  firm, 
my  heart !  Break  not,  touched  by  the 
scorching  ray  which  shot  through  the 
breast.  Up,  up,  my  brave  spirit ! — move 
and  mount  thee  into  the  element  that  has 
born  thee  and  is  thy  home !" 

E  major.  *'  They  have  extended  to  me 
a  magnificent  crown,  but  that  which  glim- 
mers and  sj)arkles  in  its  diamonds,  are  the 
thousand  tears  I  shed,  and  in  its  gold 
there  glisten  the  flames  that  devoured 
me.  Courage  and  power, — trust  and 
strength  to  him,  who  is  appointed  to  rule 
the  spirit  world." 

I  have  cited  this  rather  as  a  proof  of 
the  height  to  whicli,  by  force  of  imagina- 
tion, our  susceptibility  can  be  carried,  and 
of  the  exaggeration  mentioned  in  some 
former  chapter,  than  for  its  importance  in 
regard  to  our  subject,  and  those  who  have 
an  inclination  for  this  musical  transcenden- 
talism, can  find  a  continuation  of  these  ef- 
fusions in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Phan- 
tasie  Strecke"  (Fancy  Sketches.) 

Before  parting  from  this  chapter  we 
must  not  omit  to  give  some  historical  illus- 
tration of  this  subject. 

Alessandro  Stradella,  a  celebrated  com- 
poser of  the  l7th  century,  was  born  at 
Naples.  While  yet  a  young  man,  and 
having  acquired  great  reputation  at  Yen- 
ice,  he  was  employed  by  a  nobleman  of 
that  city  to  give  instruction  in  music  to  a 
young  lady  of  noble  birth,  named  Horten- 
sia.  She  was  beautiful  and  accomplished, 
and  had  been  seduced  from  her  parents 
by  this  nobleman,  who  kept  her  almost  a 
close  prisoner.  A  mutual  passion  sprung 
up  between  the  instructor  and  his  pupil, 
and  they  agreed  to  fly  together  from  the 
house  of  her  oppressor.  The  enraged 
Italian,  on  discovering  their  flight,  vowed 
that  no  thin  Of  short  of  their  death  should 
satisfy  his  vengeance ;  he  hired  two  bra- 
voes,  and  gave  them  insti'uctions  to  fol- 
low the  fugitives  and  execute  his  purpose, 
wherever  they  should  be  found.  The 
bravoes  proceeded  to  Naples,  the  birth- 
place of  Stradella,  supposing  he  would 
most  probably  return  thither.  After  a 
vain  search;  however,  in  that  city,  they 
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learned  that  he  and  the  lady  were  living 
at  Rome,  and  thither  accordingly  they 
went.  They  soon  discovered  his  residence, 
but  hearing  that  an  oratorio  of  his  com- 
position, in  which  he  was  himself  to  sing, 
was  to  be  performed  in  one  of  the  churches, 
they  determined  to  waylay  and  murder 
him  on  his  return  home.  They  entered 
the  church  while  Stradella  was  singing; 
and  such  was  the  exquisite  beauty  and 
pathos  of  his  music,  that  these  savages 
were  melted  by  it.  Yes  !  these  assassins, 
who  shrunk  not  at  the  innocent  smile  of 
a  sleeping  babe,  who  were  unmoved,  per- 
haps, by  the  heart-rending  despair  of  a 
fond  mother,  were  moved  to  tears  by  the 
simple  strains  of  music.  They  could  not 
bear  to  take  the  life  of  a  man  who  had 
procured  them  such  sweet  and  unwonted 
emotions.  They  waited  for  him  in  the 
street ;  but  instead  of  plunging  their  poig- 
nards  into  his  heart,  they  warned  him  to 
fly  Avith  his  lady  to  some  place  of  greater 
safety,  lest  the  revenge  of  his  enemy  might 
reach  him  at  Rome. 

We  can  see  quite  as  forcible  an  illustration 
of  the  power  of  music  in  the  French  national 
air,  "  La  Marseillaise."  Every  one  of  my 
readers  knows  its  effects  when  it  was  first 
composed ;  all  are  acquainted  with  the 
part  it  played  during  the  memorable  three 
days  of  July ;  and  no  one,  I  presume,  is 
ignorant  of  the  late  events  in  France,  when 
ao-ain  the  Marseillaise  was  made  the  pow- 
erful agent  to  excite  the  ever  ready 
Frenchmen.  Powerful  and  characteristic 
as  the  poetry  is,  it  is  barely  possible  that 
it  could  have  excited  the  French  to  all 
those  heroic,  sometimes  terrific  deeds  ;  but 
couple  them  with  the  music,  and  you  have 
an  appeal  that  cannot  be  resisted.  It 
overpowers  the  reasoning  of  the  prudent, 
the  fear  of  the  coward,  and  together  they 
rush  on  to  the  shrine  of  their  country, 
where  streams  of  blood  chronicle  the  pow- 
er of  music. 

The  "  Ranz  des  vaches^  of  the  Swiss 
has  not  even  words  with  which  to  appeal 
to  the  heart,  and  still  it  produces  the 
most  astonishing  effect  on  the  Swiss,  who 
in  foreign  lands  is  reminded  by  it  of  his 
home.  It  awakes  a  longing  in  his  breast, 
which  can  never  be  satisfied  until  he  sees 
the  snow- clad  peaks  of  his  own  native 
country,  until  he  hears  the  tinkling  of 
the   cow- bells    in    combination   with   the 


roaring  of  the  wind  as  it  brushes  through 
the  fearful  -ravines.  In  France  it  was  for- 
bidden at  one  time,  by  pain  of  death,  to 
play  the  "  Ranz  des  vaches"  for  the  Swiss 
regiments  in  the  service  of  that  country. 

The  Scotchman  has  the  same  affection 
for  the  sounds  of  the  bagpipe,  as  the 
Swiss  for  the  notes  of  the  Ranz  des  vaches. 
In  the  battle  of  Quebec,  the  Scotch,  gen- 
erally so  brave,  began  to  give  way.  Gen- 
eral Wolfe  reproached  their  colonel  for 
this,  but  the  answer  of  the  latter  was  as 
characteristic  as  it  was  true.  "  Why  have 
you  taken  from  them  those  instruments," 
said  he,  "  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  sing  their  war  songs  ?"  The  bagpipes 
were  returned  to  them,  and  they  fought  as 
bravely  as  ever. 

Music  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
the  cure  of  various  diseases,  arising  from 
the  nervous  system.  Mesmer, \nh\^  mag- 
netical  experiments,  frequently  made  use 
of  it  to  accelerate  the  crisis.  We  find  al- 
ready in  the  Bible  that  David  conquered 
the  evil  spirit  of  Saul  by  means  of  music. 
We  have  similar  instances  of  more  recent 
date. 

Philip  v.,  King  of  Spain,  had  for  a  long 
time  labored  under  a  mental  disease,  which 
exhibited  itself  in  a  dejection  of  spirits, 
rendering  him  incapable  of  attending  to 
business,  or  of  taking  ordinary  care  of  his 
person.  He  would  not  even  allow  himself 
to  be  shaved,  and  remained  in  a  state  of 
total  apathy.  The  most  celebrated  phy- 
sicians were  called  to  his  assistance,  but 
he  neither  attended  to  their  prescriptions, 
nor  did  he  take  at  all  the  least  notice  of 
them.  The  queen  was  almost  in  des|)air 
at  this  melancholy  state  of  things,  but 
suddenly  she  recollected  that  her  royal 
consort  had  always  shown  a  great  love  for 
music,  and  a  great  sensibility  to  its  effects. 
She  determined  at  once  to  call  music  to 
her  aid.  At  this  time  Farinelli,  the  greatest 
singer  of  the  last  century,  was  in  his  high- 
est glory ;  his  reputation  spread  far  and 
near,  and  no  sooner  had  his  fame  reached 
the  ears  of  the  queen,  than  she  invited  him 
at  once  to  come  to  Madrid,  and  under- 
take the  cure  of  the  king.  Farinelli  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  immediately  on 
his  arrival,  the  queen  contrived  that  there 
should  be  a  concert  in  a  room  adjoining 
the  king's  apartment.  The  singer  per- 
formed  one   of  his    most   pathetic    airs. 
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Philip  started ;  he  seemed  to  awake  at 
once  from  his  lethargy ;  he  appeared  at 
first  surprised  and  then  moved.  Gradu- 
ally he  seemed  to  return  to  his  former 
self,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  air,  he 
called  the  singer  into  his  chamber,  loaded 
him  with  compliments  and  kind  expres- 
sions, asked  him  how  he  could  sufficiently 
recompense  such  talents,  and  assured  him 
that  he  could  deny  him  nothing.  Fari- 
nelli,  who  had  been  previously  instructed, 
only  begged  that  his  majesty  would  al- 
low his  attendants  to  shave  and  dress  him, 
and  that  he  would  endeavor  to  appear  in 
council  as  usual.  From  this  time  the 
king's  disease  gave  way  to  medical  treat- 
ment, and  the  singer  had  the  honor  of  the 
cure.  Farinelli  was  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  and  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  residence  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  he  sang  every  night  to  the  king 
those  magic  airs  which  had  worked  his 
cure. 

In  the  lunatic  asylums  of  Europe,  mu- 
sic is  made  one  of  the  chief  agents  for  the 
cure  of  its  inmates,  and  I  wonder  that 
such  course  has  not  been  tried  in  the  sim- 
ilar institutions  of  this  country. 

But  its  noblest  use  is  undoubtedly  in 
making  it  the  aid  for  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  mankind  in  general.  Its  in- 
fluence, though  mysterious,  is  neverthe- 
less strong,  and  from  the  most  remote 
times  to  the  present  day,  it  has  proved  its 
efficiency  for  such  purpose. 

Plato  says  on  one  occasion :  "  The  har- 
mony whose  vibrations  are  related  to  the 
emotions  of  our  soul,  seems  not  to  have 
been  given  to  us  for  unreasonable,  sensual 
pleasure,  but  to  classify  and  resolve  the 
dissonances  of  our  soul ;  as  the  rhythm 
serves  to  assist  in  regulating  this  inwardly 
confused  state."  At  some  other  place  he 
says,  "  Thus  exists  music  for  the  educa- 
tion of  mankind;  it  should  develop  the 
soul  of  man  ;  and  as  such,  it  ought  to  be 
the  second  element  of  all  education.  It 
extends  thus  to  all  parts  of  the  soul ;  not 
only  improving  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
for  arts,  but  those  for  sciences  also; 
awakening,  finally,  the  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  for  the  good." 

The  Chinese  say,  "The  knowledge  of 
tones  and  sounds  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  science  of  government ;  and  he 
who  understands  music  is  able  to  govern." 
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Their  characteristic  of  different  keys  fully 
bears  out  this  idea.  "  The  tone  Koung/* 
they  say,  "  has  a  solemn  and  serious  mod- 
ulation, and,  therefore,  rightly  represents 
the  emperor.  The  tone  Chang  has  a  pow- 
erful and  acute  modulation  ;  it  represents, 
therefore,  the  minister,  and  his  intrepidity, 
who  must  be  able  to  practice  the  demands 
of  justice  even  with  severity.  The  tone 
Kio  has  a  simple  and  soft  modulation,  sig- 
nifying the  modest  submission  to  the  laws. 
The  tone  Tche  has  a  quick  modulation, 
that  carries  one  onward  ;  representing  the 
affairs  of  state,  and  their  rapid  execution- 
The  tone  Yu  has  a  loud  and  brilliant  mod- 
ulation, representing  the  quintessence  and 
connection  of  everything." 

The  best  teachers  of  youth,  in  general, 
admit  that  music  forms  one  of  the  most 
superior  means  for  ennobling  the  mind  of 
their  pupils  ;  that  the  tender  soul  is  tuned 
harmoniously  by  it ;  that  the  feeling  of 
time  stimulates  the  corresponding  feeling 
of  order,  and  that  melody  gives  to  their 
ideas  the  line  of  beauty.  But  there  are 
other,  even  exterior  advantages,  which  the 
study  of  music  offers  to  the  pupil.  Vo- 
cal music  renders  the  throat  smooth,  makes 
it  flexible,  and  thus  improves  the  euphony 
of  language  and  beauty  of  declamation ; 
it  strengthens  the  lungs,  extends  the  chest, 
and  purifies  the  breath ;  while  the  playing 
of  instruments  affords  a  wholesome  motion 
and  exercise. 

Music  offers  the  best  letters  of  recom- 
mendation in  foreign  lands.  I^o  art,  no 
science  unites  hearts  more  rapidly  and 
firmly.  It  is  the  only  universal  language 
of  the  world.  We  need  but  look  at  the 
host  of  foreigners  that  come  to  this  coun- 
try day  after  day.  Of  all  the  various  vo- 
cations they  follow,  that  of  music  offers 
the  greatest  advantages  to  them.  Long 
before  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  literati 
have  settled  on  any  plan  of  life,  the  musi- 
cian is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  friends, 
who,  v/ithout  even  understanding  his  lan- 
guage, are  connected  with  him  and  at- 
tached to  him  by  that  mysterious  link 
which  levels  rank  and  birth,  and  elevates 
all  into  one  higher  and  better  sphere. 

"  But  if  music  has  all  these  ennobling 
properties,  how  comes  it  that  those  who 
follow  it  as  a  profession  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  lack  of  those  very  qual- 
ities which  it  purports  to  cultivate  ?"  This 
26 
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is  an  objection  generally  raised  by  those 
who  merely  judge  after  a  superficial  ob- 
servance, and  who  try  to  hide  under  their 
abhorrence  of  immorality  their  utter  want 
of  susceptibility  for  music.  But  a  glance 
at  the  social  and  political  institutions  of 
the  European  continent  (for  to  foreigners 
this  objection  is  more  particularly  applied) 
will  correct  this  error.  We  might  even 
admit  the  fact,  and  still  account  for  it  by 
the  standard  of  morality,  which  differs  in 
almost  every  country ;  and  if  German, 
French,  or  Italian  artists  are  condemned 
because  of  their  moral  character,  their  re- 
spective countries  should  at  least  share  the 
same  fate ;  for,  generally,  public  opinion 
sanctions,  or  at  least  overlooks,  this  laxity 
of  morals.  And  does  not  America,  with 
all  her  boasted  superiority  of  moral  char- 
acter, overlook  and  pardon  in  her  great 
statesmen  those  very  faults  which  she  con- 
demns in  less  distinguished  individuals? 
Can  the  faults  of  those  men  be  laid  at  the 
doors  of  diplomacy  ?  Can  it  be  said  that 
diplomacy  prevents  them  from  reaching 
that  high  standard  of  morality  at  which 
the  whole  nation  aims  ?  We  have  to  con- 
sider, also,  that  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  expended  for  musical  pur- 
poses, and  in  spite  of  the  flattery  and  ap- 
probation lavished  upon  musicians  in  this 
country,  there  remains,  owing  to  old  pre- 
judices, a  secret  feeling  of  mental  superi- 
ority in  the  hearts  of  the  Americans.  This 
gives  to  them  an  air  of  overbearance, 
which  no  one  is  quicker  to  discover,  and 
no  one  less  willing  to  bow  to  than  just  the 
musician.  Therefore,  but  little  induce- 
ment is  offered  to  the  real  artists  of  the 
old  country  to  desert  a  domicile  where 
:they  are  appreciated,  and  to  exchange  it 
m'lih.  one  where  the  prejudices  of  society 
have  thrown  a  barrier  between  them  and 
their  fellow-beings,  which  requires  the  ef- 
forts of  years  to  be  removed.  Owing  to 
this  oireumstance  it  is,  then,  that  with  but 
few  exceptions,  the  artists  who  come  to 
these  shores  do  not  come  as  apostles  of 
their  art,  to  teach  its  principles,  or  to 
bring  its  blessings,  but  they  all  try  only 
to  stretch,  by  means  of  that  art,  the  purse- 
strings  of  their  audiences  as  far  as  possi- 
ble ;  and,  in  return,  give  naught  but  emp- 
ty sounds.  They  draw  music  down  from 
its  lofty  sphere,  perform  mountebank 
feats  on  their  instruments,  or  with  their 


voices  dazzle  the  senses  of  their  listeners, 
but  leave  the  heart  untouched.  I  call 
these  "artists"  because,  unfortunately, 
there  exists  no  word  to  distinguish  this 
class  from  those  who,  by  selecting  music 
as  a  profession,  have  subjected  themselves 
at  the  same  time  to  all  its  ennobling  influ- 
ences, and  the  pages  of  whose  history 
shine  as  brightly  on  account  of  their  mu- 
sical talents  as  of  their  moral  character. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  histo- 
ries of  celebrated  musicians.  Can  one  have 
read  the  life  of  Sebastian  Bach,  of  the 
pious  resignation  which  sustained  him 
throughout  the  different  stages  of  his 
checkered  life,  or  of  the  holy  flame  which 
inspired  him  for  his  compositions,  without 
at  once  recognizing  the  influence  of  music  ? 
Can  one  read  his  letters  to  his  sons,  or  the 
conversations  with  his  daughter,  without 
loving  that  man,  and  admiring  him  for  his 
noble  soul,  and  for  the  purity  of  his 
thoughts  ? 

And  Joseph  Haydn,  from  the  moment 
when  with  his  father  and  mother  he  sat 
in  the  arbor,  to  sing  the  evening  hymn,  to 
that  when  for  the  last  time  he  listen- 
ed to  his  own  work,  the  "  Creation,"  was 
not  his  life  characterized  by  everything 
noble  and  good  ?  It  was  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1808,  when  he  entered  the  church 
to  hear  the  Creation.  He  sat  there,  at  the 
side  of  his  princess,  surrounded  by  artists, 
pupils,  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
nobiHty.  And  from  all  he  received  proofs 
of  the  highest  estimation,  and  of  the  ten- 
derest  care  for  his  feeble  age ;  all  were 
rejoicing  that  he  lived  to  see  such  a  day. 
At  the  celebrated  passage,  *'  And  there 
was  light,"  the  audience,  as  usual,  gave 
vent  to  their  delight  in  the  most  deafening 
applause  ;  but  Haydn  turned  towads  hea- 
ven ;  *'  It  comes  from  there,"  he  said. 

Farinelli,  the  same  artist  whom  I  have 
mentioned  already  in  connection  with  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  music,  also  deserves  a 
place  here,  for  his  noble  character.  After 
having  cured  the  King  of  Spain  of  his  mel- 
ancholy, he  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
that  king,  and  a  pension  of  £3,000  per 
annum  was  settled  upon  him,  which  pro- 
hibited, however,  his  singing  in  public. 
By  singing  to  his  majesty  every  evening, 
his  favor  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  was  honored  with  the  order  of  St. 
Jago,  and  acquired  so  much  influence  that 
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he  was  regarded  as  the  king's  first  minis- 
ter. Raised  to  such  a  height,  most  men 
would  have  been  giddy  with  their  eleva- 
tion ;  but  Farinelli  never  forgot  his  true 
position ;  so  that,  instead  of  becoming  an 
object  of  jealousy  and  hatred  to  the  Span- 
ish nobility,  he  gained  their  confidence  and 
esteem. 

One  day,  as  he  was  going  to  the  king's 
closet,  to  which  he  had  access  at  all  times, 
he  overheard  an  officer  of  the  guard  curse 
him,  and  say  to  another,  "  Honors  can  be 
heaped  on  such  scoundrels  as  this,  while  a 
poor  soldier,  like  myself,  after  thirty  years' 
service,  remains  unnoticed."  Farinelli, 
without  seeming  to  hear  this  reproach, 
took  occasion  to  remind  the  kinof  that  he 
had  neglected  an  old  servant,  and  procured 
a  regiment  for  the  man  who  had  spoken 
of  him  so  harshly.  In  passing  out,  after 
leaving  the  king,  he  gave  the  officer  his 
commission,  telling  him  that  he  had  heard 
him  complain  of  having  served  thirty  years 
without  promotion,  "  but,"  he  added, 
"you  did  wrong  to  accuse  the  king  of 
neglecting  to  reward  your  zeal." 

In  Metastasio's  correspondence  with  him 
we  find  abundant  evidence  of  the  noble- 
ness of  Farinelli's  character.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  says  :  "  The  Spanish  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary,  Don  Antonio  de  Azlor, 
has  arrived  here.  He  is  interrogated  by 
everybody  concerning  you,  and  all  are 
extremely  satisfied  with  his  answers.  He 
assures  us  that  your  prosperity  has  not  in 
the  least  altered  the  gentleness  and  mode- 
ration of  your  character ;  a  rock,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  and  modern  examples,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  avoid ;  and  much  more 
amid  the  favors  than  the  persecutions  of 
fortune.  To  obtain  forgiveness  for  your 
prosperity,  I  can  easily  conceive  how  wise, 
how  disinterested,  and  how  beneficent 
must  be  your  conduct.  I  congratulate 
you  on  those  inestimable  characteristics 
which  are  your  own,  and  not  the  gifts  of 
fortune." 

If  we  consider  the  ultimate  object  of 
art,  we  find  it  impossible  for  any  one,  de- 
void of  a  morally  good  character,  to  pro- 
duce an  artistical  work.  Such  a  one  can- 
not represent  the  high  immortal  beauty 
which  stamps  the  artist,  and  if  there  are 
men  who  have,  in  spite  of  their  badly-regu- 
lated life,  presented  us  with  immortal 
works,  they  had  their  lucid  intervals,  which 


interrupted   the   obscurity  of  their  path, 
while  they  composed  those  works. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  quoting 
Beethoven's  view  of  his  sublime  art,  and 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  an 
art  which  inspires  us  with  such  thoughts 
can  do  aught  but  make  us  better.  Ma- 
dame d'Arnim,  who  communicates  these 
remarks,  prefaces  them  thus  : 

'*  .  .  .  Je  puis  bien  I'avouer  que  je  crois  a 
une  magie  divine  qui  a  pour  element  la  nature 
spirituelle ;  cette  magie  Beethoven  Texerce 
dans  son  art.  .  .  .  Qu'a-t-il  a  faire  du  monde, 
celui  que  le  soleil  levant  trouve  a  son  ceuvre 
sainte,  et  qui  au  soleil  couchant  regarde  a 
peine  autour  de  lui;  qui  oubliela  nourriture  de 
son  corps  et  emporte  par  le  torrent  de  I'inspi- 
ration,  passe  sans  s'y  arreter  devant  les  riva- 
ges  de  la  vie  journaliere  ?  II  me  disait  lui 
meme : 

"  Quand  j'ouvre  les  yeux,  il  me  faut  sou- 
pirer,  car  ce  que  je  vols  est  contraire  a  ma 
rehgion,  et  je  dois  mepriser  le  monde  qui  ne 
soup9onne  pas  que  les  musique  est  une  reve- 
lation plus  elevee  que  toute  sagesse  et  toute 
philosophie.  La  musique,  c'est  le  vin  qu'in- 
spire  les  creations  du  genie.  Je  suls  le  Bac- 
chus qui  prepare  pour  les  hommes  ce  vin 
sublime  qui  enivre  leur  esprit;  et  quand  cette 
ivresse  est  passee,  leurs  filets  sont  pleins,  et 
lis  n'ont  plus  qu'a  retirer  sur  le  rivage  le  pro- 
duit  de  leur  peche.  .  .  .  Je  n'ai  pas  d'amis,  il 
faut  que  je  vive  seul  avec  moi-meme  ;  mais  je 
sais  bien  que  dans  men  art  Dieu  est  plus  pres 
de  moi  que  des  autres  hommes.  Je  m'entre- 
tiens  avec  lui  sans  crainte  et  je  I'ai  toujours 
reconnu  et  compris.  Je  n'eprouve  pas  de 
crainte  pour  ma  musique,  qui  ne  peut  avoir  de 
mauvaise  destinee  ;  celui  qui  arrive  a  la  com- 
prendre  est  affranchis  de  toutes  les  miseres 
dans  lesquelles  se  trainent  les  autres  hommes.'' 

After  once  admitting  all  these  influences 
of  music,  the  next  question  presenting  it- 
self to  our  consideration  is,  "  How  can  this 
influence  be  brought  to  bear  upon  us,  or 
do  we  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  sus- 
ceptibility for  music  to  warrant  its  culti- 
vation ?" 

The  latter  part  of  this  question  refers 
principally  to  this  country,  and  I  can  safely 
answer  it  by  "yes."  There  is  as  much 
talent  in  this  country  as  there  is  in  any  other 
on  the  globe ;  but  it  is  in  a  rough  state, 
and  it  requires  careful  cultivation  before 
it  can  brins:  a  harvest.  But  even  if  there 
were  no  taste  or  talent  for  music  in  this 
country,  I  insist  that  it  can  be  grafted 
and  cultivated,  as  you  would  do  with  a 
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foreign  tree  or  plant.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
will  relate  some  of  my  own  experience.  A 
gentleman  in  this  city  who  had  five  daugh- 
ters, but  who  himself  had  not  the  least 
talent  for  music,  determined  that  his  chil- 
dren should  at  least  be  musical.  Accord- 
ingly, he  engaged  teachers  for  his  two 
eldest  daughters,  who,  if  they  had  no 
talent,  had  at  least  perseverance  to  carry 
out  their  father's  plans,  and  he  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  at  least 
enjoy  music.  Meanwhile,  the  younger 
daughters  grew  up,  and  by  the  constant 
hearing  of  their  sisters'  music,  they  be- 
came already  somewhat  predisposed  to 
music,  while  their  ears  were  much  more 
cultivated  than  those  of  the  elder  sisters. 
They,  too,  learned  music,  and  by  the  time 
the  youngest  daughter  began  to  play  the 
piano,  she  showed  a  talent  and  a  suscepti- 
bility truly  astonishing.  I  have  frequently 
observed  such  instances,  and  a  glance  at 
Germany  and  Italy  fully  bears  out  my 
assertion.  If  in  Italy  the  cultivation  of 
music  is  not  carried  on  so  systematically 
as  in  Germany,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  a  better  organization  and  more  predis- 
position. Neither  Romans  nor  ancient 
Germans  were  renowned  for  any  great  de- 
gree of  musical  intellect;  the  latter,  in 
fact,  were  the  last  to  awake  from  that 
lethargic  slumber  which  kept  possession  of 
almost  all  nations  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  now  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  ju- 
dicious cultivation  they  have  outstripped 
all  other  nations  in  musical  respect,  not 
even  the  Italians  excepted,  who  can  only 
boast  of  one  advantage,  which  they  not 
even  owe  to  themselves  ;  I  mean  *'  superior 
organization." 

But  let  us  follow  the  life  of  a  German 
from  beginning  to  end.  If  he  happens  to 
be  born  in  a  small  country  town,  he  has 
no  sooner  issued  from  his  mother's  lap, 
than  the  town-musician  (a  personage  of 
whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter)  announces 
the  joyous  event  by  playing  some  lively 
air  from  the  loophole  of  the  spire,  which 
is  generally  his  domicile.  The  child  is 
sung  to  sleep  by  the  most  melodious  lulla- 
by, and  on  awakening,  the  tinkling  of 
little  siver  bells,  which  his  nurse  shakes 
before  him,  makes  him  already  susceptible 
to  sound.  The  child  grows  up,  and  his 
first  toys  are  cows,  sheep,  &c.  &c.,  which 
rest  on  little  boxes,  from  which,  by  turn- 


ing little  cranks,  harmonious  sounds  are 
produced.  His  next  toy  is  a  tiny  trumpet  or 
a  violin;  next  comes  the  harmonica  or 
accordion,  and  by  this  time  he  will  surely 
have  acquired  some  of  the  simple  melo- 
dies, which  he  requests  his  nurse  to  sing 
for  him.  He  is  then  sent  to  school,  learns 
to  read,  write,  and  sing,  and  by  the  time 
that  he  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
age,  his  parents  have  perhaps  made  up 
their  mind  to  make  a  little  musician  of 
him.  The  town-musician  is  called  upon 
for  advice,  and  he  no  sooner  discovers  a 
correct  ear  than  he  at  once  admits  him 
amongst  the  number  of  his  pupils.  But 
my  readers  will  inquire,  "  Who  is  this  all- 
important  personage,  the  town-musician  ?" 
Accompany  me,  dear  reader,  to  some  little 
town  in  Germany,  and  if  it  happens  to  be 
New  Year's  day,  you  will  see  him  in  all 
his  glory .  He  is  the  one  who  rings  the 
old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in ;  he  is 
the  one  who  first  salutes  the  new  year  by 
a  solemn  strain  of  music ;  in  fact,  on  such 
a  day  he  is  all  and  everything.  But  you 
want  to  know  what  are  his  duties  ? 

He  is,  if  not  the  most  important,  cer-  J 
tainly  one  of  the  most  indispensable  per-  ^ 
sonages  of  a  small  town.  A  child  is  born, 
and  the  town-musician  announces  it  from 
his  lofty  throne,  in  music's  sweetest  strain  ;  , 
for  I  have  already  observed,  that  gener-  | 
ally  his  abode  is  above  the  belfry  of  the 
church,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  announce 
such  important  events,  either  by  music,  or 
by  ringing  of  bells.  A  child  is  baptized, 
and  again  it  is  the  town-musician  who  in 
lively  strains  expresses  his  gratitude  that 
another  member  has  been  added  to  the 
mass  of  believing  Christians ;  a  wedding 
takes  place,  and  the  ceremony  is  hardly 
over,  when  our  good  friend  begins  to  con- 
gratulate the  happy  couple  on  their  en- 
trance into  matrimony's  holy  bonds,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  balls  and  serenades 
which  always  take  place  on  such  occasions, 
and  where  it  is  the  chief  privilege  of  that 
worthy  functionary  to  officiate.  But,  af- 
ter having  taken  so  much  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  a  fellow-being,  it  would  not  do 
for  a  town-musician  to  desert  his  protege, 
and  accordingly,  when  a  weary  wanderer 
is  brought  to  his  last  resting-place,  the 
town-musician  expresses  in  solemn  and 
mournful  strains  his  sorrow  for  the  dead, 
and  his  sympathy  for  those  he  left  be- 
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hind.  Besides  these  various  duties,  he  has 
to  ring  the  bells  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  At  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  he 
favors  his  patrons  with  some  lively  airs, 
performed  by  his  assistants.  A  stranger, 
at  such  time  entering  the  town,  is  entirely 
taken  by  surprise.  He  hears  music  from 
above,  and  on  looking  up  to  the  next 
church-spire,  he  discovers  some  half  dozen 
trombones,  clarionets,  horns,  &c.  &c.,  pro- 
truding from  the  loopholes  of  the  spire. 
He  can  perceive  no  human  being,  and 
imagines  probably  that  the  angels  from 
heaven  have  made  a  descent  upon  earth, 
to  delight  the  poor  mortals  with  their 
spheral  music,  but  on  inquiry  at  the  hotel, 
the  mystery  is  explained. 

"  The  town-musician's  only  recompense  for 
the  various  duties  above  mentioned  consists 
in  free  lodgings  and  the  sole  privilege  of 
'  making  music '  wherever  it  is  wanted. 
Should  any  mortal  being  dare  to  engage  the 
military  band  of  the  town,  or  any  other  band, 
he  has  to  pay  a  heavy  forfeiture  to  the  town- 
musician.  His  band  consists  mostly  of  his  own 
pupils,  and  numbers  from  ten  to  twenty.  A 
boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  is  bound  ap- 
prentice to  him,  and  from  a  bass-drum  player 
he  has  opportunity  to  work  himself  up  to  the 
first  standard  of  art.  When  one  thinks  how 
many  instruments  these  apprentices  have  to 
learn  at  a  time,  it  is  astonishing  how  so  often 
they  turn  out  good  musicians.  The  first  year 
of  their  apprenticeship  is  generally  employed 
in  cleaning  boots  for  the  master,  carrying  the 
instruments  of  the  band  to  the  place  of  per- 
formance, running  on  errands  for  the  lady  of 
the  house,  learning  the  names  of  notes  and  in- 
struments, and  playing  the  bass-drum  or  cym- 
bals by  ear.  Very  often  it  is  also  the  duty  of 
the  youngest  apprentice  to  ring  the  bells  for 
vespers,  announce  the  half  and  quarter  hours 
by  means  of  a  tin  horn  ;  but  this  latter  custom 
is  already  fast  growing  out  of  fashion.  The 
second  year  he  is  employed  in  playing  second 
violin,  flute,  or  clarionet.  Oboes  do  not  gen- 
erally exist  among  this  band.  The  third  year 
is  passed  in  learning  the  violoncello,  double- 
bass,  horn,  fagotto,  trombone,  etc.,  and  during 
the  fourth  year  the  pupil  is  at  last  admitted  to 
the  first  part  of  any  instrument.  After  that  he 
is  pronounced  journeyman;  and  now  he  has 
to  wander  for  four  long  years  throughout  half 
the  world.  Then  only  he  can,  after  having  re- 
turned to  his  native  town,  lay  claim  to  that 
highest  and  most  enviable  position,  the  musi- 
cian of  the  town.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that 
these  years  of  toil  and  trouble  are  now  amply 
made  up  for  by  the  knowledge  of  all  the  in- 


struments the  apprentice  has  gained ;  and  no 
wonder  that  Germany  should  boast  of  so  many 
good  instrumentalists  and  instrumental  com- 
posers, when,  perhaps,  in  no  other  country  so 
much  time  is  bestowed  upon  learning  the  mere 
rudiments  of  the  art. 

"  The  litde  town  I  came  from  boasts  of  such 
a  musician,  who  lived  in  the  highest  apart- 
ment of  the  spire.  A  very  magnificent  view 
of  the  town  and  its  environs,  for  miles  around, 
was  to  be  had  from  his  room,  and  this  induced 
me  to  visit  him  frequently.  The  appearance 
of  the  interior  of  the  spire  and  its  inmates  was 
invariably  the  same.  The  first  floor  contained 
fuel  for  the  winter  and  various  household  uten- 
sils. The  second  floor  was  occupied  by  a  few 
chairs  and  the  youngest  apprentice,  who,  walk- 
ing in  the  greatest  agony  from  one  corner  of 
the  loft  to  the  other,  tried  his  utmost  to  com- 
mit a  few  notes  to  memory ;  and  often,  when 
just  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  the  shrill  call 
of  his  mistress  would  summon  him  to  higher 
regions.  The  third  floor  presented  already  a 
little  better  appearance  than  the  former.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  boards,  of  which  the 
lower  apartment  could  not  boast.  A  large 
table  was  in  the  centre,  and  on  it  were  various 
instruments  and  books,  and  alongside  the  bare 
walls  stood  a  few  benches.  In  one  corner  a 
young  aspirant  to  fame  practiced  the  scales  on 
the  violin,  while  in  another  a  young  hornist 
almost  ruptured  a  bloodvessel  in  trying  to  win 
a  tone  from  this  the  most  difficult  of  all  instru- 
ments. In  the  third  corner  a  little  fellow  of 
four  feet  six  tenderly  embraced  a  huge  double- 
bass,  and  in  the  fourth  corner  a  desponding 
lover  would  breathe  his  complaints  on  the 
melodious  flute.  Amidst  all  this  confusion  there 
was  a  strange  unearthly  sound  in  measured 
intervals,  which  always  filled  me  with  awe. 
On  the  next,  the  fourth  floor,  this  noise  was 
explained  to  me.  It  was  the  pendulum  of  the 
large  clock,  swinging  lazily  to  and  fro.  On 
the  same  floor  a  band  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
more  advanced  musicians  generally  practiced 
dances  or  old-fashioned  symphonies.  The  fifth 
floor  formed  the  belfry,  and  woe  to  the  man 
who  on  a  Sunday  morning  ascended  the  tower 
without  being  advised  of  the  enormous  size  and 
gigantic  sound  of  these  bells.  One  has  noth- 
ing in  this  country  to  compare  them  with.  In 
the  tower  which  I  now  describe  there  were 
three  bells  only ;  but  these  were  enough  to  fill 
the  whole  loft,  leaving  hardly  room  for  the  nar- 
row stair-case,  which  led  to  the  elysium  of  the 
town-musician,  on  the  sixth  floor. 

"  This  floor  was  divided  into  four  apartments, 
which  were  all  handsomely  furnished.  The 
walls  were  covered  by  various  instruments, 
and  piles  of  manuscripts  met  one's  eyes  where- 
ever  they  turned.  The  four  loopholes  of  the 
tower  gave  here  four  magnificent  views  of 
landscapes,  and  it  was  well  worth  the  trouble 
to  ascend  the  tower  just  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
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beautiful  country  around.  The  town-musician 
reclined  comfortably  on  a  sofa,  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  a  black  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  and  a 
score  of  some  overture  on  the  table  before  him. 
His  better  half  was  busily  engaged  in  house- 
hold affairs,  and,  together  with  the  blundering 
servants,  the  frightened  pigeons,  the  barking  of 
lap-dogs,  and  the  mewing  of  cats,  this  scene 
presented  a  picture  of  the  liveliest  interest. 
Directly  the  clock  would  strike  the  hour,  the 
youngest  apprentice  would  perform  on  his  tin- 
horn, and  I,  after  having  taken  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  the  hospitable  master,  would  retrace  my 
steps  to  my  humble  abode. 

"  But,  to  return  to  our  first  subject :  I  said  that 
the  town-musician  announced  the  end  of  the 
old  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  Almost 
simultaneously  the  young  ladies  of  the  town  go 
to  vi^ork,  and  v.'hile  one  of  them  questions  the 
oracle  by  means  of  little  lamps  and  nutshells 
how  long  she  is  destined  to  be  a  maiden,  an- 
other one,  by  means  of  molten  lead  and  basin 
filled  with  water,  informs  herself  of  the  age 
she  is  going  to  reach.  The  old  gossips  never 
neglect  this  moment  to  examine  the  sediment 
of  their  last  cup  of  coffee,  and  the  traveler  who 
at  such  moment  passes  the  Blocksberg,  or 
other  reputed  haunted  places,  mistakes  the 
screeching  of  owls  for  voices  from  the  infernal 
regions,  and  an  innocent  bat  is  sure  of  being 
taken  for  some  evil  spirit  in  bonds.  The  pallid 
moon  peeps  through  the  curtains  of  a  ball-room, 
and  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  light  and  more  bril- 
liant wit  therein,  passes  on  to  seek  another 
place  where  she  can  shine  to  more  advantage, 
or  hides  her  face  beneath  a  merciful  cloud.  At 
one  o'clock  the  watchman,  who  at  twelve  had 
sung  the  old  year  out,  sings  the  new  year  in. 
Eis  melodious  voice  is  accompanied  by  a  rattle, 
or  sometimes  a  symphony  is  played  on  a  horn 
of  simple  construction.  This  same  gentleman 
is  generally  the  first  one  who  on  New  Year's 
day  makes  his  appearance  at  the  house  of  his 
patrons,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  or  a  small  sum  of 
money  is  the  reward  for  his  congratulations 
and  the  many  times  where  he  sang  out  '  All  is 
safe,'  '  Praise  the  Lord.' 

"  New  Year's  day,  which  has  now  fairly  been 
opened  by  the  watchman,  runs  along  its  course, 
and  with  it  all  the  officers  and  functionaries  of 
the  whole  town.  From  house  to  house  they 
bring  their  congratulations,  here  receiving  a 
piece  of  cake — there  a  vest  pattern,  at  another 
place  a  sum  of  money,  and  at  another  they  are 
sent  off  with  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  their 
good  wishes.  Directly  an  old  friend  of  ours 
makes  his  appearance ;  he  is  no  less  than  the 
youngest  apprentice  of  the  town-musician.  The 
tin-horn  which  has  been  his  constant  compan- 
ion for  a  whole  year,  and  which  before  has 
often  announced  the  hours,  halves  and  quarters, 
now  announces  his  arrival  in  the  house  of  his 
patrons,  and  what  it  has  never  done  before,  it 
now  brings  money  into  his  pockets.     The  over- 


joyed apprentice  then  returns  to  his  lofty  abode, 
and  after  having  given  one  last  blast  on  his 
good  old  tin-horn,  he  gives  it  to  the  younger 
apprentice,  who  by  this  time  has  generally  al- 
ready arrived.  The  master  and  his  band  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  the  apprentice,  though  it 
takes  them  generally  a  week  or  two  before  they 
can  get  through  with  their  congratulations,  for, 
while  the  apprentice  gives  one  shrill  blast  on 
his  horn,  the  band  has  to  play  two  or  three 
pieces  before  every  house  ;  but  while  coppers 
are  the  reward  of  the  youngster,  the  town- 
musician  pockets  the  silver  pieces,  besides  car- 
rying home  in  his  large  coat  pockets,  as  well  J 
as  in  those  of  his  journeymen,  any  quantity  of  1 
wine  bottles,  cakes,  etc. 

"  I  had  nearly  forgotten  another  musical  pro- 
digy. It  is  the  herdsman,  who,  leaving  his 
flocks  and  pastures,  enters  the  gates  of  the 
town  to  bring  his  mite  to  the  festivities  of  the 
occasion.  His  trusty  dog  accompanies  him, 
and  the  long  cowhorn  hangs  on  a  leather-strap 
over  his  shoulders.  From  house  to  house  he 
wanders,  and  whether  its  inmates  have  entrust- 
ed their  sheep  to  him  or  not,  he  receives  his 
bounty. 

"The  military  band  now  makes  it  appearance. 
After  having  first  played  in  the  houses  of  their 
officers,  they  now  visit  the  citizens  ;  and  often 
the  two  bands  (the  town-musician's  and  the 
military)  meet  in  the  same  house,  where,  while 
one  performs  up  stairs,  the  other  delights  those 
living  on  the  first  floor.  There  are  cerlainly  a 
great  many  nuisances  connected  with  these 
customs,  and  in  consequence  thereof  they  are 
gradually  discontinued;  but  I  must  confess 
there  is  a  charm  in  these  homely  usages  for 
which  once  a  year  these  nuisances  might  be 
endured. 

"Thus  far  instrumental  performers  have  kept 
possession  of  the  field  ;  but  now  a  vocal  choir 
makes  its  appearance,  to  which  again  I  shall 
devote  a  few  lines  of  description.  This  choir 
consists  of  a  Praefect  with  some  fifty  or  sixty 
singers,  from  boys  of  ten  years  up  to  men  of 
fifty.  The  choir  is  called 'the  Currende,' and 
T  suppose  must  have  derived  its  existence  from 
the  cathedral  singers  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  are  all  candidates  for  the  '  cantorship' 
of  some  little  town  or  village,  and  often  these 
singers  get  gray  hairs,  or  die,  even,  without 
having  attained  that  for  which  they  toiled  so 
hard  for  many  years.  These  chorists  or  sem- 
inarists, as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  a 
curious  sort  of  people.  Their  face,  their 
figure,  their  language,  their  very  motion,  is 
enough  to  tell  the  initiated — 'that  is  a  chorist.' 
Their  face  looks  haggard  in  consequence  of 
severe  study ;  their  figure  is  thin,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  not  being  blessed  with  too  many 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  Their  dress  is 
always  old-fashioned,  their  motions  and  ges- 
tures are  stiff,  and  their  language  high-flown, 
as  it  generally  is,  abounds  with  faults  against 
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the  construction  and  pronunciation.  But  with 
their  music  no  fault  can  be  found.  They  sing 
generally  the  most  classic  music,  motettes, 
masses,  etc. ;  in  fact,  tiiey  are  now  the  only 
ones  who  sing  that  class  of  music.  During 
the  year  they  go  about  the  streets  at  dinner- 
time, singing  three  pieces  before  the  houses  of 
all  those  who  contribute  to  their  support ;  and 
on  New  Year's  day  they  receive  small  dona- 
tions from  the  hands  of  all,  wherever  they  sing. 
They  are  generally  the  music-teachers  of  the 
town,  and  together  with  giving  lessons  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  education,  they  manage 
to  get  through  this  life  without  being  in  any- 
body's way. 

"This  custom  has  also  been  discontinued  of 
late,  and  the  choir  now  only  sings  once  every 
week  in  the  church,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
they  find  few  listeners.  The  musical  abilities 
of  these  cantors,  that  are  to  be,  are  by  no  means 
indifferent.  All  of  them  are  well  versed  in  the 
rules  of  composition  and  thorough  bass,  and 
could  they  but  divest  themselves  of  that  pedan- 
try which  always  distinguishes  them,  they 
might  be  of  much  more  general  benefit  to  the 
world  than  they  now  are. 

"  These  cantors  form  generally  the  greater 
part  of  the  '  Liedertafeln,'  and  many  of  them 
play,  besides  the  piano  and  organ,  which  they 
all  must  know,  on  different  instruments.  The 
cantorship,  to  which  they  all  aspire,  is  occupied 
by  rotation,  and  the  situations  themselves  are 
divided  into  different  classes,  according  to  the 
salary  which  they  can  afford  to  the  cantor." 

I  have  thus  largely  digressed  from  my 
original  design,  because  1  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  give  the  reader  a  view 
of  musical  life  in  so  humble,  yet  elevated 
a  sphere,  and  the  little  apprentice  has 
doubtlessly  been  anxiously  watched  as  he 
toiled  on  towards  that  goal  which  it  is  the 
object  of  all  to  reach. 

But  now  a  look  into  some  L  rger  city. 
In  Germany,  vocal  music  is  taught  in  all 
the  public  schools.  Thus  the  ear  of  the 
pupil  is  early  trained,  and  the  heart  is 
made  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  music, 
which  throughout  the  whole  life  showers 
its  blessings  upon  those  who  thus  early 
prepared  themselves  for  it.  The  boy  leaves 
school  and  becomes  apprentice  to  some 
mechanic ;  his  time  is  no  longer  his  own, 
but  he  sings  when  at  work  ;  he  visits  the 
Sunday  school,  where  again  singing  forms 
a  principal  feature.  The  apprentice  be- 
comes journeyman,  and  has  to  enter  on  his 
wanderings.  His  comrades  accompany 
him  to  the  nearest  village,  singing  their 
guild-songs,  and  wishing  him  "  God  speed" 


in  unanimous  musical  chorus.  The  jour- 
neyman returns  and  becomes  master.  He 
has  heard  in  his  wanderings  "  many  lays 
of  foreign  lands,"  and  these  have  only  in- 
creased his  love  for  an  art  which  early 
has  been  instilled  into  his  heart.  He  joins 
some  singing  club,  visits  public  places  of 
amusement,  where  he  submits  willingly  to 
the  influence  of  those  bewitching  strains 
of  music  which  is  performed  by  an  excel- 
lent band.  Of  such  places  there  are  a 
great  many  throughout  Germany,  and 
government,  well  knowing  its  influence  on 
public  morals,  encourages  music  in  this 
and  every  other  way. 

And  now  a  word  of  the  pubhc  schools 
in  this  country.  If  singing  is  at  all  taught 
in  them,  it  is  done  by  indifferent  teachers, 
on  more  indifferent  systems.  It  is  there- 
fore not  understood  by  the  pupils,  makes 
it  a  drudgery  to  them,  and  the  moment 
active  life  begins,  it  is  either  thrown  aside 
altogether,  or  but  the  very  lowest  species 
thereof  is  cultivated. 

But  if  music  were  taught  properly  in 
these  schools,  if  it  were  continued  after- 
wards in  institutions  of  a  higher  character, 
it  would  not  alone  improve  the  morals  of 
the  community,  but  it  would  actually  open 
a  new  field  to  them  to  gain  a  respectable 
livelihood.  There  would  be,  after  but 
few  years,  no  necessity  oi  foreign  teachers, 
bands  need  not  consist  of  foreigners,  and  a 
proper  appreciation  of  music,  which  in  this 
way  would  be  most  promulgated,  would 
not  fail  to  carry  its  own  reward  with  it. 

But  to  carry  this  out  fully,  our  clergy, 
presidents  of  academies,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities, should  bestow  somewhat  more  of 
their  attention  on  this  subject.  The  work 
begun  in  the  public  schools  should  be  con- 
tinued by  them.  If  in  the  one  music  was 
taught  merely  practically  in  their  institu- 
tions, its  theory  should  be  explained. 
Theological  students,  most  of  all,  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  music. 
This  is  by  no  means  as  great  an  undertak- 
ing as  it  sounds  to  be.  Let  music  be 
stripped  of  all  the  pedantry  which  has 
clung  to  it  for  centuries,  and  it  becomes  at 
once  plain  and  intelligible ;  much  has 
been  done  towards  this  of  late,  and  much 
more  will  be  done. 

And  is  it  not  really  the  duty  of  a  minis- 
ter to  make  himself  acquainted  with  mu- 
sic ?    Ought    he    not   to   have    sufficient 
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knowledge  of  the  art  to  keep  out  of  the 
service  of  a  Divine  Being  all  those  melo- 
dies which,  in  themselves  trifling,  have 
been  rendered  still  less  worthy  of  a  sacred 
use  by  profane  associations  ? 

"  It  is  the  object  of  all  church-music  to 
awake  the  man,  who,  by  the  outer  world,  and 
cares  and  anxieties  of  busy  life,  has  been  de- 
tracted, somewhat,  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
heavenly  origin  and  high  destiny  ;  to  turn  his 
mind,  which  has  been  imprisoned  in  the  bands 
of  reality,  of  earthly  joys  and  sorrows,  from  the 
trifling  machinations  and  the  jealously-pursued 
interests  of  the  moment,  and  to  lead  it  to  God 
and  eternity,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  high  fore- 
bodings of  immortaUty,  and  the  holy  longing 
of  another  and  better  world." 


Is  there  a  higher  and  nobler  office  in 
existence  ?  and  yet  we  see  the  greatest 
indifference  to  it  exhibited  on  the  part  of 
the  minister  as  well  as  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  frivolous  and  sensual  music  usurps 
the  space  which  should  be  filled  by  the 
highest  of  its  class,  and  while  the  same 
persons  would  be  ashamed  to  offer  to  a 
friend  anything  but  the  very  best  in  their 
possession,  they  offer  to  their  Maker  the 
very  vilest  of  all  music. 

The  secular  music  of  this  country  ex- 
hibits the  same  faults.  Time  and  money 
is  wasted  on  music  and  musical  instructio  n, 
and  the  only  equivalent  to  the  pupil  is  rap^d 
execution,  or  flexibility  of  voice.  No  one 
ever  thinks  of  informing  a  pupil  how  to 
derive  benefit  from  his  music  beyond  the 
mere  gratification  of  vanity,  and  thus  we 


are  compelled,  sometimes,  to  listen  for 
hours  to  fantasias  by  De  Meyer,  or  varia- 
tions by  Herz,  without  having  room  for 
any  other  feeling  but  fear,  lest  the  per- 
former, in  his  musical  gymnastics,  might 
break  his  fingers  or  sprain  his  wrist.  In 
vocal  music  we  are  generally  regaled  by 
the  latest  cavatina  of  an  Italian  composer, 
in  which  the  latter  has  paid  about  as  much 
regard  to  interpreting  the  words  properly, 
does   to   interpreting   his 


smger 


as   the 
music. 

Vocal  music  offers  the  best  means  of 
training  a  pupil  properly.  Here  he  can 
compare  the  ascending  and  descending  of 
the  notes  to  the  inclination  of  the  voice  in 
language.  He  can  observe  the  chords, 
which  good  composers  of  music  have  made 
use  of,  to  represent  certain  feelings  or 
passions.  In  one  word,  it  should  form  the 
elementary  study  of  music,  and  only  after 
having  properly  investigated  and  under- 
stood this  branch,  he  can  throw  aside  the 
leading  strings,  (the  words,)  and  venture 
into  the  higher  regions  of  the  art.  By  de- 
grees the  intimate  relation  between  this 
and  other  arts  will  be  discovered  ;  in  fact, 
music  will  become  a  representative  of  all 
the  arts.  **A  landscape  will  expand  be- 
fore him  as  he  examines  the  light  and 
shade  of  melody  and  harmony ;  a  palace 
will  arise  before  him  as  he  analyzes  the 
rhythmical  construction  of  a  composition  : 
and  in  the  combination  of  all  these  ele- 
ments, man,  with  all  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
passions  and  emotions,  will  be  represented 
to  him."  H.  S.  S. 
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J.  F.  CoRKRAN,  in  his  History  of  the 
the  N'ational  Constituent  Assembly  of 
France,  from  May,  1848,  at  the  sittings  of 
which  he  was  in  daily  attendance,  has 
given  a  series  of  admirable  sketches  of  the 
style,  manner,  appearance,  opinions  and 
conduct  of  the  leading  men  of  Paris,  dur- 
ing the  sittings  of  that  famous  assembly, 
Tip  to  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection 
of  June.  No  such  picture  of  Parisian 
politics  of  the  present  day  has  been  given 
to  the  English  reader,  as  this  of  Mr. 
Corkran's  :  his  style,  his  manner,  choice  of 
subject,  choice  of  language  and  reflections, 
show  a  finely  tempered  intellect,  an  open 
and  observing  spirit,  and  a  character  de- 
veloped by  reflection  and  society  equally. 
Mr.  Corkran  writes,  par  eminence,  like  a 
gentleman,  not  like  a  Yankee  or  an  Eng- 
lishman :  his  book,  however,  has,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  an  American  flavor : 
nothing  on  the  title  page  of  our  copy  of 
his  book  indicating  its  English  origin,  we 
supposed  it  to  have  been  written  by  an 
American,  and  immediately  classed  the 
author  among  our  most  polished  and  cul- 
tivated minds  ;  not,  indeed,  among  men  of 
genius,  but  among  men  of  sense.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  review  his  work,  nor 
to  eviscerate  it.  After  the  reader  has 
perused  the  extracts  which  we  shall  give 
from  it,  he  will  be  only  in  a  better  con- 
dition to  begin  the  work  and  read  it  regu- 
larly through  :  it  is  a  history  of  the  time, 
and  more  especially  a  history  of  the 
causes  and  transactions  of  the  great  in- 
surrection of  June  :  it  is  probably  the  best 
history  that  will  be  written  of  that  event ; 
for  its  pohtical  value  we  venture  to  say 
that  a  better  work  could  not  be  written  on 
the  subject :  it  gives  men  and  their  con- 
duct, without  malice  or  favor,  with  a  true 
historical  feeling,  heightened  by  the  in- 
terest of  a  personal  observation  and  fa- 
miliarity. 

This  work,  and  the  Travels  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  in  the  United  States,  noticed 
in  our  last,  seem  to  us  to  be  works  of  very 


equal  merit,  though  the  interest  of  the 
time,  and  the  greater  variety  of  the  sub- 
ject, together  with  a  freer  and  more  im- 
imaginative  handling,  gives  to  that  of  Mr. 
Corkran  a  superior  interest.  For  their 
use  of  lanofuag'e,  these  works  are  the  most 
perfect  examples  we  have  met  with  of 
the  style  of  English  proper  to  this  repub- 
lican age  :  there  is  no  more  ornament  al- 
lowed than  is  necessary  to  avoid  monotony ; 
the  words  chosen  are  the  words  equally  of 
conversation  and  of  oratory  ;  the  sentences 
have  no  antithesis,  and  the  reader  is  borne 
along  rather  by  the  spirit  and  view  of  the 
author,  than  by  the  narration  itself.  Sir 
C.  Lyell  is  esteemed  a  classic  among  sci- 
entific writers,  but  his  style  of  English  has 
not  been  formed  by  the  reading  of  scien- 
tific authors ;  and  we  should  say  of  Mr. 
Corkran,  that  although  there  is  not  a  Latin 
quotation  in  his  work,  and  scarcely  a 
French  one,  that  he  is  well  read  in  the 
languages,  and  a  thorough  classical  scholar. 
It  is  very  noticeable  that  quotations  from 
the  learned  lanofuaafes  are  less  than  ever 
employed  by  good  writers,  and  then  chief- 
ly for  illustration ;  rarely  as  a  rhetorical 
resource. 

The  names  of  the  leaders  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Revolution  in  Paris,  (the  re- 
sults of  universal  suff"rage  forbid  us  to  say 
in  France,)  are,  as  given  by  Mr.  Corkran, 
as  follows :  Barbes,  the  idol  of  the  ultra 
revolutionary  clubs,  of  the  school  of  Robes- 
pierre, or  rather  of  Marat ;  Flocon,  a 
democrat  of  the  destructive  school,  a  di- 
sciple of  Louis  Blanc  ;  Raspail,  also  an 
imitator  of  Marat,  a  democrat  of  the  de- 
structive school ;  Blanqui,  the  founder  of 
a  secret  society  for  the  promotion  of  mas- 
sacre and  insurrections  ;  Sobrier,  the  edi- 
tor of  a  newspaper  called  **  The  Com- 
mune de  Paris,"  also  a  destructive  and  an 
enthusiast ;  Marc  Caussidiere,  the  people's 
Antony — the  melo-dramatic  hero  of  the 
Revolution,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  a 
man  of  all  place  and  all  conditions  ;  Emile 
Thomas,  a  young  engineer  of  talent,  who 
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first  suggested  the  plan  of  the  national 
workshop ;  M.  Cremieux,  of  Jewish  birth, 
an  advocate,  appointed  minister  of  jus- 
tice, a  man  whose  opinions  are  accord- 
ing to  necessity  ;  Babaud-Laribiere,  a  sen- 
timental writer,  who  cultivates  a  magnifi- 
cient  beard,  which,  it  is  said,  if  promena- 
ded through  a  field  of  nightingales  would 
tempt  them  from  the  bosoms  of  roses ; 
Ledru  Rollin,  a  politician  and  a  democrat 
of  the  school  of  Danton,  who  makes  Dan- 
ton  his  model,  but  who,  unlike  Danton,  is 
without  ideas ;  Pierre  Leroux,  a  writer  of 
heavy,  speculative  treatises  upon  the  his- 
tory of  human  society,  who  would  have  it 
that  the  world  has  gone  wrong  from  the 
beginning ;  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly 
this  was  his  eternal  theme ;  Marrast,  the 
Yoltaire  who  preceded  the  Revolution  of 
February  ;  one  of  the  coolest  and  sharpest 
of  periodical  writers,  but  now  an  enthusi- 
ast ;  Victor  Hugo,  the  novelist ;  Louis 
Blanc,  the  historian  of  the  ten  years  of 
Louis  Philippe ;  Proudhon,  who  declares 
that  property  is  robbery,  and  has  a  pana- 
cea for  all  the  evils  of  society  ;  proposes  a 
Barter  Bank,  in  which  objects  of  utility 
shall  be  deposited  instead  of  specie  ;  Con- 
siderant,  the  representative  and  disciple  of 
Fourier  ;  Duvergierre  de  Hauranne,  the 
suggester  of  the  reformed  banquets,  a  born 
oppositionist ;  a  student  of  English  parlia- 
mentary history  ;  not,  however,  a  socialist. 
The  name  of  Felix  Pyat,  a  democratic 
writer,  in  whose  eyes  all  society  is  rotten, 
and  must  be  utterly  destroved,  closes  the 
list. 

Before  passing  to  the  series  of  sketches 
•which  we  have  taken  from  Mr.  Corkran's 
work,  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  enter  into 
some  explanation  of  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety which  has  brought  such  men  to  be 
influential  in  the  State.  Until  the  act  of 
universal  suffrage  of  May,  when  the  As- 
sembly met,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
the  opinions  of  Paris,  or  rather  of  the  Pa- 
risian press,  represented,  and  was  the 
opinion  of  the  French  people.  Universal 
suffrage,  however,  discovered  the  fact  that 
Paris  did  not  represent  the  provinces  ;  and 
while  the  city,  itself,  teemed  with  ultra 
revolutionists  and  reformers,  the  body  of 
the  nation  were  conservative.  The  nation 
did,  indeed,  accept  the  Republic,  as  they 
had  accepted  the  Constitution  of  1830,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  good 


government :  for,  of  all  people  in  Eu- 
rope, the  French  people  of  the  provinces 
care  the  least  by  what  form  of  power  they 
are  governed,  so  it  be  just  and  efficient. 
If  one  principle  prevails  over  another  in 
their  prepossessions,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  of 
the  monarchy,  possibly  the  empire.  Paris, 
however,  is  very  differently  constituted ; 
here,  instead  of  a  diffused  indifference,  we 
have  a  number  of  opposing  factions  cre- 
ated by  speculative  influence,  operating 
though  the  periodical  press.  Since  the 
days  of  Voltaire,  revolutions  in  Paris,  and 
their  effects  upon  the  provinces,  have  been 
created  by  men  of  letters,  aided  and 
strengthened  by  the  place-seekers  and  po- 
litical agitators. 

A  list  of  the  journals  that  appeared  be- 
tween February  and  June  of  last  year, 
gives  the  names  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  of  which  a  very  large  pro- 
portion represent  revolutionary,  republi- 
can, socialist,  and  communist  clubs.  The 
editors  of  these  periodicals  and  their  pro- 
prietors, manage  them  with  the  understood 
intention  of  exciting  the  passions  of  the 
people,  and  disseminating  such  views  of 
society  as  may  serve  to  shake  the  popular 
confidence  in  the  established  powers.  So- 
ciahst  and  communist  opinions,  conveyed 
by  the  most  attractive  forms  of  novel  and 
romance,  constitute  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  this  periodical  literature.  The 
theatres,  which  are  very  numerous  in 
Paris,  are  employed  in  the  same  service ; 
and  the  play,  like  the  romance  of  the 
week,  is  made  to  inspire  the  passions  which 
lead  to  insurrection.  But  it  is  by  the  dec- 
lamations and  debates  of  the  club  that  the 
most  extravagant  political  opinions  are  im- 
pressed upon  the  belief  of  thousands  who 
are  taught  by  them  to  attribute  the  ordi- 
nary sufterings  of  humanity,  and  the  pov- 
erty which  results  from  the  inherent 
vanity,  indolence,  and  avarice  of  human 
nature,  to  the  influence  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  wealthier  classes  ;  and, 
more  especially,  to  the  oppression  and 
scheming  tyranny  of  those  persons  who 
make  good  manners  a  study,  and  who, 
having  disciplined  themselves  into  a  cor- 
rect behavior,  see  no  harm  in  the  correc- 
tion and  suppression  of  irregularity  in 
others.  To  be  proud,  if  pride  leads  to  ex- 
clusiveness  and  reserve,  or  to  be  vain,  if 
the  vanity  is  of  a  good  extraction,  or  of 
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polished  society  ;  to  be  affected,  if  the  af- 
fectation is  of  delicacy  and  of  propriety  of 
behavior,  are  crimes  more  heinous,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  club  moralists  and  friends  of 
the  people,  than  to  have  organized  the 
sacking  of  cities,  or  to  have  contrived  the 
deaths,  by  assassination  or  the  guillotine,  of 
a  thousand  innocent  persons.  French  de- 
mocracy, as  it  emanates  from  the  clubs,  is 
a  spirit  which  subdues  the  moral  nature, 
and  forces  it  to  bow  to  the  vilest  and 
most  cowardly  suggestions. 

Between  this  spirit  and  that  of  a  consti- 
tutional government,  there  is  a  perpetual 
and  necessary  war ;  for  as  all  just  govern- 
ment moves,  without  passion,  to  its  ends, 
and  knows  no  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor,  as  it  is  fixed,  and  dependent  upon  no 
will,  either  of  one  or  many,  but  acts  al- 
ways from  a  certain  set  of  principles  es- 
tablished in  perpetuity  for  the  defence  of 
the  individual  and  of  his  property,  there 
can  be  no  harmony  between  such  a  gov- 
ernment and  that  of  a  nest  of  ambitious 
paupers,  robbers  and  murderers,  whose 
first  and  constant  aim  is  to  establish  a  des- 
potism of  terror  for  their  individual  ag- 
grandizement and  the  gratification  of  the 
most  malignant  passions.  Of  Republican- 
ism, as  it  is  understood  in  America,  the 
French  nation,  and  more  especially  the 
clubs  of  Paris,  are  profoundly,  and,  per- 
haps, hopelessly  ignorant ;  they  exhibit 
despotic  ideas ;  they  attribute  everything 
to  government.  Both  Communists  and 
Socialists,  and  still  more  the  club  Terro- 
rists, agree  in  the  one  idea  that  the  State 
is  everything,  the  individual  nothing. 

American  "democracy"  thinks  that 
government  the  best  which  governs  least; 
but  the  French  Communists  wish  to  have 
everything  in  the  hands  of  government — 
the  entire  property  of  the  country  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  State,  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals  ;  and,  as  a  first  step, 
for  the  realization  of  the  communist  idea, 
the  rail-roads,  and  other  corporations, 
were  to  have  made  over  their  enterprizes 
in  perpetuity  to  the  pubhc  commission- 
ers. 

Fourierism,  although  it  pays  more  re- 
spect to  individual  property,  yet  looks  to 
the  State,  that  is  to  say  to  a  few  leading 
minds,  to  govern  the  minutest  details  of 
private  conduct.  As  for  red  Repubhcan- 
ism,  it  is  simply  the  eflfort  of  a  faction  to 


seize  upon  the  government,  divide  the 
offices,  and  exercise  their  malice  against 
the  rich  and  respectable. 

We  have  selected,  in  this  article,  the 
names  of  the  most  notorious  leaders  of  the 
three  orders  of  agitators  in  France,  Com- 
munists, Socialists,  and  Red  Republicans. 

BARBES. 

Barbes  occupied  the  highest  bench  of 
the  extreme  left  of  the  assembly  ;  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  emeute  of  May,  1830. 
The  secret  societies  were,  even  then,  well 
organized  ;  but  they  failed  to  effect  the 
revolution. 

"The  main  charge  against  him  destroyed  the 
romance  of  the  political  conspirator  :  it  was 
a  cold-blooded  assassination.  He  had  driven 
np  to  a  military  post  in  the  die,  in  a  cabriolet, 
with  a  brother  conspirator,  hoping  to  effect  a 
hardy  coup-de-main,  by  frightening  the  officer  in 
command  into  a  surrender.  While  parleying 
with  the  officer,  and  on  his  refusal  to  surren- 
der, Barbes  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him.  Such 
a  dastardly  act  destroyed  all  sympathy  in  his 
fate.  He  himself  became  ashamed  of  it  and 
pleaded  that  the  murder  had  been  committed 
by  his  companion,  who  fell,  subsequently,  in 
the  combat.  He  was  found  guilty  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  condemned  to  death. 
His  sister,  who  loved  him  dearly,  was  the 
means  of  saving  his  life.  She  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  the  King,  and  so  wrought  on  the 
feelings  of  the  monarch  that,  although  it  was 
resolved  at  a  cabinet  council,  to  resist  all  re- 
commendation to  mercy,  his  Majesty  declared, 
"  that  having  suffered  his  hand  to  be  bathed  by 
the  tears  of  the  man's  sister,  he  could  not  sign 
his  death  warrant."  The  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  in  the  Luxembourg, 
and  the  convict  was  so  touched  with  the  King's 
clemency,  that  he  declared  his  political  career 
to  be  forever  over.  His  own  account  is,  that 
in  his  cell  he  offered  up  his  orisons  to  SaiiU  Ro- 
bespierre, Saint  Couthon,  and  Saijit  Just. 

The  Revolution  of  February  freed  Barbes, 
and  the  Provisional  Government,  with  that 
studied  love  of  effect  which  characterized  so 
many  of  their  actions,  created  the  prisoner  of 
the  Luxembourg  the  governor  of  the  Palace, 
from  which  had  all  ready  been  expelled  the 
Peers  who  had  tried  and  condemned  him.  A 
more  startling  freak,  in  the  way  of  poetic  jus- 
tice, was  to  strike  the  citizens  of  Paris.  The 
National  Guards  of  the  12th  arrondissement, 
composed  now  of  all  classes,  of  one  of  the  poor- 
est and  most  populous  divisions  of  the  city, 
elected  Barbes  for  their  colonel  !  Thus  was 
this  victim  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Monarchy,  in- 
vested with  rank  and  lienor,  and,  as  it  may  be 
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called,  military  power,  and  subsequently  elect- 
ed to  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly. 

"  He  looked,  as  he  impetuously  ascended  the 
tribune,  like  a  man  whose  head  could  easily 
have  been  turned.  Report  says  that  he  was  once 
a  handsome  man.  He  did  not  now  look  very 
prepossessing.  His  figure  was  light  and  ac- 
tive, and  he  might  be  considered  within  forty 
years  ;  but  his  face  had  that  peculiarly  pallid 
color,  produced  by  long,  close  confinement — the 
color  of  the  cold  wall — with  that  banishment 
of  open  cheerfulness,  replaced  by  a  dark 
brooding  over  his  position,  such  as  cannot  fail 
of  producing  a  repulsive  effect.  His  forehead 
was  high,  but  narrow,  and  somewhat  bald. 
His  speech  was  rapid  and  thick,  as  if  he  gar- 
gled his  words  in  his  throat,  and  sounded  like 
vulgar  scolding." 

FLOCON. 

"  The  leadership  of  the  House  devolved  on 
M.  Flocon,  for  neither  the  Foreign  Minister 
nor  Home  Minister  could  answer  the  simplest 
question  ;  and  who  and  what  was  M.  Flocon  ? 
His  own  description  of  himself  is,  that  he  '  had 
been  a  conspirator  all  his  life.'  He  did  not 
look  a  Pierre;  he  was  not  'a  bold-faced  vil- 
lain.' Fancy  a  small,  bent,  thick-set  figure — 
a  white,  swollen  visage — a  dull,  smoked  eye  ; 
and  yet  this  Jiabilue  of  the  estamhiet  had,  by  his 
attendance  in  the  stenographer's  gallery  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  his  subsequent  con- 
tributions to  the  i?!?/?^;-^^  journal,  acquired  suf- 
ficient use  of  speech  and  language  to  enable 
him  to  shine,  by  comparison  with  his  col- 
leagues, although  his  shining  was  not  brilliant. 
Flocon  belonged,  by  sentiment  and  tempera- 
ment, to  the  democrats  of  the  Blanc  and  Al- 
bert school ;  but  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  separate  himself  from  Ledru-Rollin, 
who  had  appointed  him  editor  of  his  journal, 
the  Rtforme.  It  was  in  the  office  of  this  then 
obscure  paper,  that  the  conspirators  met  on  the 
23d  of  February,  and  resolved  upon  striking  a 
blow  for  the  Republic.  Flocon  shouldered  his 
gun  bravely,  and  next  day  fought  at  the  Cha- 
teau d'Eau,  and  helped  to  burn  and  destroy 
that  post  opposite  the  Palais  Royal,  in  which, 
for  a  long  hour  and  a  half,  some  threescore 
Municipal  Guards  resisted  till  they  perished  to 
a  man.  Heated  with  this  achievement,  the 
mob,  comparatively  a  handful  of  desperadoes, 
rushed  to  the  Tuilleries,  through  an  army  that 
might  have  crushed  them,  but  which  stood 
without  leaders  or  orders ;  entered  the  Cha- 
teau ;  caused  a  panic  that  at  this  day  appears 
absurd ;  frightened  away  the  royal  family,  in 
presence  of  a  magnificent  display  of  horse,  foot 
and  artillery  ;  crossed  the  undefended  bridge 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  smote  dovvn  the 
Regency ;  were  about  to  shoot  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  by  mistake;  then  followed  him  to  the  Ho- 
tel-de-Ville.     When  a  dynasty  fell  so,  Flocon 


deserved  to  rise !  Between  cigars,  billiards, 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Assembly,  how  pleas- 
antly must  have  passed  away  the  brief  period 
of  his  ministerial  existense  !" 

RASPAIL. 

Raspail  was  one  of  those  who  headed 
the  mob  that  invaded  the  National  As- 
sembly during  the  discussion  of  the  Polish 
question. 

"  Raspail  is  a  man  of  European  celebrity  as 
a  chemist,  although  of  a  somewhat  spurious 
kind.  He  can  boast  no  diplomas  or  university 
degrees,  and  is  what  would  be  glorious,  if  re- 
garded as  an  unfriended  conquest  over  difficul- 
ties of  patient  force  of  will — a  self-taught  man; 
but  which,  if  it  signify  a  presumptuous  self- 
confidence,  unwarranted  by  extraordinary  na- 
tural abilities,  is  only  another  name  for  what 
some  call  him — a  quack. 

"  For  a  genius  who  broke  a  lance  with  Or- 
fila,  on  a  point  in  which  Orfila  is  an  authority, 
that  of  Arsenic — which  Raspail  said  could  be 
found  of  itself  in  the  human  body,  or  in  old 
chairs  and  tables,  and  so  protested  against  Or- 
fila's  evidence  in  the  case  of  Madame  Lafarge, 
on  whose  testimony  she  was  condemned  for 
having  poisoned  her  husband — (into  what  plea- 
sant by-paths  of  parenthesis  are  we  not  occa- 
sionally diverted  !) — for  so  bold  a  genius,  it  has 
to  be  recorded,  that  his  name  is  not  associated 
with  any  higher  discovery  than  that  of  cam- 
phor for  migraines^  and  camphor  substitutes 
for  cigars.  He  is  a  bold  man,  however,  this 
Raspail,  and  headed  a  mob,  determined  to  over- 
throw the  Provisional  Government,  when  there 
was  a  vi'hisper  of  backing  into  a  regency. 
Like  Marat,  he  lived  among  the  Faubourgians 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  set  up  a 
journal,  which  he  called  after  that  of  the  vic- 
tim of  Charlotte  Corday,  VAmi  du  Peujple," 

BLANQUI. 

"  Blanqui,  like  Barbes,  was  an  old  conspira- 
tor, and  bore,  like  him,  that  unmistakable  clay- 
cold  color,  which  is  communicated  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  prison  wall.  His  features, 
when  examined,  were  spirited  and  regular ;  a 
long,  thin  face,  high  nose,  and  high,  but  nar- 
row forehead,  such  as  marks  men  of  enterprise 
rather  than  thought.  But  there  invested  the 
whole  countenance  a  sardonic  expression — an 
intense  enjoyment  of  mischief — that  would 
have  formed  a  model  for  a  Mephistophiles. 
This  man  had  founded,  in  June,  1835,  the  se- 
cret society  called  Des  Families,  which 
merged  subsequently  into  that  of  Des  Saisons. 
He  had  known  Pepin,  who  was  executed  lor 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Fieschi  massacre, 
and  had  been  apprized  in  the  morning  of  that 
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fearful  attempt,  by  P«pin  himself,  of  the  inten- 
tion to  fire  an  infernal  machine.     Blanqui  was 
the  leader  of  the  emeute  of  the  12th  of  May,  in 
which  Barbes  covered  himself  with  infamy  by 
that  cold-blooded  assassination  of  an  officer,  to 
which  reference  has  been  already  made.  Over 
this  Blanqui  there  hung  a  cloud  of  suspicion. 
In  the  archives  of  the  police  had  been  found, 
by  the  Provisional  Government,  a  paper,  giving 
the  history  and  composition,  the  designs,  at- 
tempts, and  causes  of  failures  of  the  conspira- 
tors' agents  and  followers ;  and  it  was  conclu- 
ded that  Blanqui  had  furnished  this  confession 
to  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  his  own  life  spared,  and  the 
rigors   of    his   confinement    mitigated.      The 
Provisional  Government  knew  so  well  the  dan- 
gerous power  of  Blanqui,  that,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy his  influence,  they  gave  it  to  the  'Revue 
Retrospective.'     The  paper  produced   an  im- 
mense sensation ;  but  Blanqui  protested  with 
such  energy,  that  the  whole  had  been  concoct- 
ed to  ruin  so  great  a  patriot,  that  he  contrived 
to   maintain  a  certain   leadership.     The  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  not  wholly  trusted  made 
him  more  desperate,  and  it  would  not  be  going 
too  far  to  assert  that  this  man,  in  whose  heart, 
according  to  the  energetic  expression  of  Le- 
dru-Rollin,  Vs/as  not  blood  but  gall,  v/as  capable 
of  equaling  the  most   bloody   prototype   that 
could  be  found  in  the  revolutionary  list,  from 
Marat  to  Couthon.     Such   was  the  man  vv/ho 
had  been  lifted  into  the  tribune.     He  began,  in 
his  dry,  caustic  voice,  by  an  allusion   to  the 
massacres  of  Rouen ;  but,  as  if  the  thread  of 
his   discourse   had   been   broken   by  the  wild 
shout  of  execration  the  allusion  had  raised,  he 
turned  to  the  subject  of  the  miseries  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  his  words  being  lost   again  in  the 
shouts  and  tumult,  he  took  up  the  cause  of  Po- 
land, and  demanded  an  immediate  decree  that 
France  should  not  return  her  sword  to  the 
eheath  until  Poland  had  been  re-established." 

SOBRIER. 

It  would  be  remarkable  if  there  were 
not  one  among  the  many  revolutionists, 
who  mingled  a  religious  and  a  patriotic 
with  his  revolutionary  enthusiasm ;  and 
yet  the  following  picture  hints  rather  of 
a  sensual  and  heathenish  enthusiam,  than 
of  a  mistaken  religious  fervor  : 

*'  Sobrier,  a  man  of  talent — and,  if  M.  de  La- 
martine  be  not  yielding  to  his  amiable  credu- 
hty,  a  man  of  religious  enthusiasm,  full  of  the 
poetry  and  passion  of  revolutionary  idealism — 
issued  a  newspaper  from  his  fortress,  called 
the  Commune  de  Paris,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  whether  this  paper,  or  the  aspect  of  the 
wild  and  savage  sentinels,  in  their  red  sashes, 
holding  guard  over  their  mysterious  magazine, 


inspired  more  anxiety.  There  were  strange 
whispers  about  the  doings  inside.  It  was 
said,  that,  indulging  in  some  drunken  freak  one 
night,  a  body  of  myrmidons  seized  on  passers 
by,  bandaged  their  eyes,  and  led  them  before  a 
revolutionary  tribunal,  at  which  the  future 
Coffinhals  of  a  coming  Reign  of  Terror  were 
rehearsing  their  parts.  After  a  severe  warn- 
ing against  bourgeois  Eelhshness.  the  prisoners 
were  released,  with  a  hint  to  hold  their 
tongues." 

MARC   CAtJSSlDIERE. 

In  Marc  Caussidiere  we  have  a  "  noble" 
specimen  of  the  barbaiian ;  a  man  of  tu- 
mults and  insurrections ;  a  complete 
human  animal,  vigorous,  generous,  shrewd 
and  commanding,  but  devoid  of  principle  ; 
a  stage-hero,  in  whom  harmonious  passions 
and  fine  senses  take  the  place  of  that  high 
and  calm  intelli«:enGe  which  confers  its 
peculiar  dignity  and  severity  upon  the 
truly  great. 

"  Marc  Caussidiere  is  a  study.  Even  in  so 
thickly  clustering  a  gallery  of  revolutionary 
portraits,  he  stands  oat  alone.  He  is  the  melo- 
dramatic hero  of  the  Revolution ;  a  sort  of 
Grindoff,  such  as  we  recollect  to  have  taken,  in 
our  boyish  days,  as  the  type  of  pleasant  pic- 
turesque ferocity,  in  that  perfect  mockery  of 
the  unities,  called  the  '  Miller  and  his  Men.' 
Perhaps  it  is  the  hat  that  suggests  Grindoff; 
for  Caussidiere  has  inaugurated  a  broad-brim- 
med, slouched  beaver,  v^'ith  a  high-peaked 
crown,  around  which  there  ought,  for  the  sake 
of  perfection,  to  curl  a  red  feather.  This  hat 
was  not  chosen  out  of  indulgence  of  a  capri- 
cious taste;  it  was  the  rallying  sign  of  the 
chief  of  a  new-hatted  party,  to  which  it  was  to 
be  in  the  day  of  battle  as  the  white  panache  of 
Henry  IV.  at  Ivry.  As  Caussidiere  is  a  tall 
man,  the  hat  added  to  his  height,  and  he  look- 
ed, as  he  desired,  remarkable. 

"  This  tribune  of  the  people — whose  soul  lay 
with  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor;  who  had 
himself  in  that  weary  chase  after  a  calling,  so 
often  the  lot  of  men,  who,  brought  up  to  no 
honest  business,  are  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  a  versatile  aptitude  for  all — from 
coaxing  orders  for  goods  or  advertisements,  to 
anything  within  the  range  of  the  world  of  po- 
litics, from  the  premiership  to  the  police — this 
now  emancipated  man  from  the  galling  chain 
of  want,  bedecked  his  ample  person  in  the 
gevi^gaws  of  the  newest  fashions.  The  best- 
dressed,  most  varnish-booted,  white-waistcoated 
and  fancy-cravated  man  on  town,  was  the 
great  champion  of  the  Repuhlique  Democrat' 
iqiie  el  Sociale.  Like  George,  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  Kenilworth,  he  miglit  enact  the  gen- 
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tleman  as  he  pleased,  but  under  all,  the  ci-de- 
vanf  commis-voyageur  was  present.  The  head 
of  the  man  is  set  on  a  short  thick  neck,  which, 
with  the  low  brow,  looked  animal-like  and  sen- 
sual. He,  of  all  the  fierce  democrats,  wore  no 
beard,  because  his  satiny,  soft,  florid  cheek, 
could  not  put  forth  so  oriental  an  apendage  in 
sufficiently  becoming  luxuriousness.  Besides, 
this  hero  was  not  a  man  of  half-measures ;  he 
would  be  bearded  like  the  Grand  Turk  or  not 
bearded  at  all.  The  artful,  yet  daring  soul, 
looked  through  a  sly,  watchful  eye — the  eye  of 
the  crouching  leopard.  So  much  for  the  ex- 
ternal man,  which  pictured  harmoniously  the 
inner.  The  mind  was  well  supplied  with  sam- 
ples of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  exhibited 
with  the  incoherent  profusion  of  an  agent, 
pressed  for  time,  in  pursuit  of  customers.  He 
seemed  to  have  picked  up  some  loose  scraps  of 
the  heathen  mythology,  some  disjointed  axioms 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  with  a  co- 
pious capital  of  slang,  which  he  did  his  best  to 
hide  under  the  choicest  Arabesque  imagery, 
but  which  would  ever  keep  oozing  out,  like 
damp  from  mortar,  in  which  had  mingled  sea- 
sand.  Like  another  chief  to  whom  he  bore  a 
sort  of  resemblance,  for  he  might  be  called  the 
Rob  Roy  of  the  Faubourgs,  he  would,  when 
excited,  drop  into  the  real  emphasis  of  his 
native  dialect ;  and  even  the  imposing  aspect 
of  the  National  Assembly  could  not  restrain 
Caussidiere  from  a  rolling  fire  of  sacres  that 
would  rival  a  Gallic  driver  exercising  his  bru- 
tality on  a  horse ;  for  of  all  men,  the  French 
drivers  are  the  most  cruel  to  their  animals.  As 
a  specimen  of  style,  to  which  no  description 
could  do  justice,  we  need  only  repeat  one  con- 
ciliatory adjuration  from  Caussidiere,  when 
collapsing  into  softness  :  '  Let  us  put  our  dif- 
ferences into  a  sack,  and  throw  them  into  the 
river  Lethe.'  Perhaps  we  should  add  a  pro- 
found political  reflection  in  favor  of  brilliantly 
illustrated  emigration  :  '  That  society  was  Hke 
a  bladder,  and  when  too  full  will  burst.' 

"  A  man  so  active  and  so  accomplished, 
whose  pen  and  sword  made  him  a  Faubourgian 
Caesar,  ran  through  all  the  casualties  of  a  life 
devoted  to  the  working  classes,  through  the 
effective  principles  of  conspiracy.  He  had 
been  tried  and  imprisoned,  and  when  let  out, 
returned  to  wallowing  in  the  mire.  He  was 
one  of  the  Council  that  sat  at  the  Reforme,  on 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  February,  and  voted  for 
battle.  The  victory  was  such  as  surpassed 
the  wildest  expectations  or  the  deepest  calcu- 
lations, and  Caussidiere  won  with  his  good 
sword  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  Installed 
there,  he  set  about  the  erection  of  a  Prastorian 
guard  of  his  own,  who  took  the  name  of  Garde 
Republicaine,  acknowledged  no  allegiance  to 
any  but  their  chief,  and  amused  their  leisure 
hours  doing  police  duties  in  the  way  we  have 
seen,  by  letting  loose  such  '  falsely'  accused 
prisoners  as  Huber  and  Blanqui,  until  Marc 


should  sound  the  signal  for  the  Repuhlique  De- 
mocratique  ei  Sociale,'" 

EMILE    THOMAS. 

"  M.  Emile  Thomas,  a  young  engineer  of 
talent  had  first  suggested  the  plan  of  the  Ate- 
liers Nationanx  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  ;  and  when  the  plan  was  approved,  the 
direction  was  bestowed  upon  him.  A  charm- 
ing villa,  which  had  been  the  private  property 
of  Louis-Phillippe,  situated  in  a  beautiful  park, 
called  Monceau,  in  the  faubourg  of  that  name, 
was  assigned  to  the  young  Director,  and  be- 
came the  head-quarters  of  the  institution.  If 
report  speaks  truth,  the  villa  was  restored  to 
the  festivities  practiced  under  the  Regency 
that  preceded  and  prepared  the  first  great  Re- 
volution. The  example  set  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  national  ateliers  was  by  no  means  one 
of  self-denial,  while  waiting  the  coming  mil- 
lennium of  the  Repuhlique  Democratique  el  So- 
ciale.  Luxury  ran  riot  at  Monceau,  while 
beggary  trundled  its  wheelbarrow  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  M.  Thomas  was  taken  with- 
out ceremony  by  the  Republican  Government, 
put  into  a  coach,  and  carried  off  to  Bordeaux, 
after  the  fashion  in  which  a  Due  d'Enghien 
would  have  been  seized  by  a  Napoleon.  The 
romance  was  heightened  by  a  letter,  written 
with  a  pencil  to  Madame  Thomas,  the  mother 
of  the  captive,  who  committed  it  to  the  winds 
and  the  high  road,  as  the  sinking  mariner  com- 
mits the  secret  of  his  fate  to  a  bottle  cast  into 
the  sea  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  letter  arrived. 
Snch  being  the  state  of  things,  it  became  im 
possible  for  the  National  Assembly  to  avoid 
feeling  its  share  of  the  agitation  which  pre- 
vailed so  generally  without." 

M.   CREMIEUX. 

A  grosser  picture  of  the  vulgar  lawyer, 
a  man  who  prospers  in  every  thing  except 
a  moral  part,  could  hardly  be  drawn,  than 
the  following  of  M.  Cremieux.  Anarchic 
revelutions  require  an  assemblage  of  many 
elements  of  destruction;  the  subtle  dema- 
gogue and  advocate  is  perhaps  not  the 
least  important  of  these  elements.  Some 
person  was  wanted  to  give  the  form  and 
appearance  of  regularity  to  anarchy — M. 
Cremieux  supplied  that  want. 

"  The  portly  and  rather  prematurely  corpu- 
lent M.  Ledru-Rollin,  who  had  succeeded  the 
slim,  graceful,  and  ideal  form  of  Lamartine, 
was  followed  by  the  unprepossessing  Cre- 
mieux, (of  Jewish  birth,)  Minister  of  Justice, 
the  very  expression  of  an  avocat,  whose  facti- 
tious warmth  could  rise  with  theamount  of  his 
fees,  and  on  whose  face  and  bearing  the  pro- 
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fessional  necessity  of  adulation  to  courts  and 
juries  had  stamped  an  artificial  bonhommie, 
which,  offspring  of  cunning,  as  it  were,  dis- 
armed any  disposition  to  hostility.  The  habit 
of  seeking  to  exercise  influence  by  look  and 
voice  does  become  influence  eventually.  With 
the  easy  assurance  of  one  habituated  to  extem- 
poraneous effusion,  he  quickly  abandoned  his 
written  report,  and  in  an  unembarrassed,  col- 
loquial fashion,  described  the  good  deeds  of  his 
ministry.  Now,  these  good  deeds  might  be 
resolved  into  two  that  were  very  bad.  He  au- 
daciously violated  the  principle  of  the  perma- 
nency of  judges,  justly  regarded,  under  well- 
regulated  government,  as  the  best  security  for 
their  independence ;  and  he  excited  a  ferment 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
by  an  intimation  of  his  intention  to  facilitate 
divorce.  Apologizing  for  the  first  and  main 
branch  of  his  administration  regarding  the  ma- 
gistracy, he  dwelt  upon  the  corruption  of  the 
monarchy,  which  had,  he  alleged,  inseparably 
bound  up  politics  with  the  administration  of 
justice.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  his  assertions,  it  must  yet  be  said  that, 
of  all  the  audacious  usurpations  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  anticipatory  of  rights 
belonging  to  the  National  Assembly,  this  viola- 
tion of  the  magistracy  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
justifiable ;  but  for  the  moment  it  was  allowed, 
like  all  the  rest,  to  pass.  It  is  right  to  notice, 
that  M.  Cremieux's  exordium,  like  M.  Ledru- 
Rollin's  peroration,  contained  a  Socialist  flour- 
ish, for  he  described  the  first  duty  of  the  Re- 
public to  be  the  providing  of  the  instruments  of 
labor  for  all  members  of  the  community  ;  ano- 
ther mode  of  expressing  le  droit  dii  travail,  the 
consequences  involved  in  which  were  in  all 
probability  but  little  suspected  by  the  avocat  at 
the  time,  and  only  uttered  because  the  Revolu- 
tion had,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  achieve- 
ment, taken  a  Socialist  form.  Tt  behoved  the 
Minister  of  Justice  to  make  profession  of  the 
new  faith  ;  and  he  did  so,  like  many  a  hasty 
convert  at  the  sword's  point,  without  under- 
standing very  clearly  what  he  was  about." 

BABAUD-LARIEIERE. 

Babaud  Laribiere  is  not  without  bis 
analagon  in  New  York,  and  elsewhere  in 
America — a  man  who  butters  over  with 
sentiment  the  bitter,  poisonous  sop  of  an- 
archy and  sensuality. 

*•  If  we  forget  the  countenance  of  M.  Sevais- 
tre,  we  can  well  call  to  mind  that  of  Babaud- 
Laribiere,  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
the  RepubUcan  Executive,  He  is  a  small, 
neat,  pretty  man,  with  an  enormous  beard,  to 
which  he  bears  a  lover's  devotion.  No  pet  cat 
was  ever  treated  with  more  affectionate  tender- 
ness ;  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  nestled  like 


spirits  of  the  air  about  it.  Such  a  beard  prome- 
naded, as  the  French  idiom  has  it,  through  a 
field  of  nightingales,  might  tempt  them  from  the 
bosoms  of  roses.  His  strength  lay  in  his  hair  ; 
for  he  had  the  city  shuffling,  rather  than  the 
round,  rolling,  oriental  gait;  and,  except  the 
beard  and  head,  but  little  more  could  be  seen 
above  the  tribune.  As  a  writer  of  feuilletons, 
Babaud  was  sentimental,  and  introduced  anew 
line,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  prejudices 
Rhout mesalliance.  In  his  soft  semi-columns  at 
the  foot  of  the  newspaper,  Counts  abandoned 
prejudices  that  had  clouded  the  misunderstood 
perfection  of  the  hlancliisseusc  ;  and  if  the  coro- 
net was  forever  dashed  from  the  brow  of  high- 
born beauty,  the  superior  grisette — steeped  to 
her  pretty  little  bonnet  in  philosophy — would 
not  stoop  to  pick  it  up.  At  the  tribune,  Babaud 
was  a  Boanerges — a  son  of  thunder.  He 
blamed  the  Government  for  its  longanimity. 
Tt  had  left  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  in  the 
enjoyment  of  situations  bestowed  by  the  Mon- 
archy, and  had  neglected  those  who  had  sacri- 
ficed all  in  its  service — '  even  their  honor.' 
There  was  an  escapade !— -A  sacrifice  of  honor  ! 
What  a  letting  out  of  the  cat !  But  we  must 
not  be  vulgar  in  the  presence  of  Babaud-Lari- 
biere." 

LEDRU-ROLLIN. 

M.  Ledru-Rollin,  we  have  been  told  on 
good  authority,  was  once  a  business  agent 
in  New  York,  and  is  probably  a  democrat 
of  the  school  of  Tammany  Hall,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  Tammany  Hall  pro- 
fesses to  hold  that  government  the  best 
which  governs  least — Tammany  Hall  it- 
self having  a  respect  for  individual  hberty 
and  property — while  the  modern  would- 
be-Danton  would  have  the  State  absorb 
both  liberty  and  property. 

"  Ledru-Rollin  and  the  Government  were 
beaten.  And  now  a  word  about  Ledru-Rollin. 
Notwithstanding  that  I  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  prejudice  against  this  gentleman,  en- 
tirely on  account  of  his  public  conduct — a  pre- 
judice too  generally  shared,  to  make  the 
avowal  a  shame — 1  must  confess  that  his  ora- 
torical power  took  me  by  surprize.  Sincerity 
of  conviction  is  admittedly  a  main  element  of 
oratorical  success ;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  Lcdru-Rollin's  love  for 
the  Republic,  and  of  his  apprehension  of  a  sec- 
ond Bonaparte.  The  Revolution  had  thrown 
up  many  men,  but  of  those  who  had  hitherto 
lain  in  obscurity,  very  few  proved  of  any  value 
even  in  the  way  of  talent.  The  names  that 
still  shone  out  most  conspicuously  were  old 
familiar  names.  The  Republic  had  not  yet 
found  its  incarnation.  The  nearest  represen- 
tation of  its  spirit  seemed  to  be  Ledru-RoUin. 
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In  his  novel  position,  this  revolutionist  exhib- 
ited qualities,  such  as  almost  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  new  man.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  not  his  sphere.  He  entered  it 
under  the  repugnant  fame  of  a  prosecuted,  and 
if  not  pardoned,  neglected  speech.  Violence  so 
great,  as  to  provoke  the  arm  of  the  law,  and  so 
pointless,  as  on  mature  reflection  to  inspire  but 
contempt,  proved  but  an  unpropitious  herald. 
Nor  did  the  new  hero,  who  aspired  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  republican  party,  inspire  much 
reverential  dread.  He  looked  a  man  that 
would  elbow  others  out  of  his  way,  take  the  first 
place  by  storm,  lose  his  breath,  slip  and  tum- 
ble, amidst  jibes  and  laughter. 

•'  His  person  is  large  and  bulky,  his  face  full, 
round,  and  ruddy,  his  eye  small  and  restless  ; 
and,  taken  altogether,  one  would  say  that  he 
was  a  jovial,  reckless  fellow,  full  of  animal 
spirits,  who,  while  aspiring  to  lead,  was  likely 
to  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  acute 
schemers,  whose  bidding  he  would  do,  be  tiiat 
bidding  what  it  might,  rather  than  not  be  chief. 
His  nature  is  rather  thoughtless  than  bad ;  but 
capable  of  badness,  through  a  readiness  to  ac- 
cept, as  inevitable  necessities,  the  most  per- 
verse rules  of  political  conduct.  He  might  be 
used  as  the  powerful,  blind,  battering-ram  of 
factions,  to  level  the  walls  of  the  State,  but 
never  could  he  rise  to  the  rank  of  an  intelhgent 
leader,  or  evince  firmness  sufficient  to  act  as 
moderator.  M.  Ledru-Rollin  possesses  one 
quality,  which  of  itself  explains  much  of  his 
showy,  but  ephemeral  success.  He  has  con- 
centrated his  attention  upon  one  subject — tha.t 
of  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  He  knows  it 
in  all  its  details.  He  has  it  at  his  fingers' 
ends.  Few  Frenchmen  ever  so  concentrate 
their  faculties  upon  one  point ;  more  generally 
do  they  imitate  the  versatility  of  their  Voltaire, 
aspiring  to  be  thought  acquainted  with  all  pos- 
sible subjects." 

LOUIS   BLANC. 

It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
a  person  more  removed  from  the  ideal  of 
a  true  statesman  than  M.  Louis  Blanc  ;  it 
is  said  that  in  his  youth  he  suffered  the 
contempt  of  aristocratic  society,  because 
of  the  littleness  of  his  person,  and  that  he 
vowed  revenge  against  the  aristocracy: 
fail  in  o-  in  his  efforts  to  become  a  distin- 
guished member  of  society,  he  became  its 
critic.  A  more  deeply-seated  hatred  does 
not  exist  than  that  which  is  generated 
against  a  class,  by  the  vanity  and  pride  of 
one  who  has  been  rejected  by  that  class. 
The  work  of  Louis  Blanc  on  the  Dix  Ans, 
although,  both  pohshed  and  piquant,  lively 
in  the  narrative,  and  sparkling  with  an- 
titheses, yet  affects  one  as  a  hot,  undigni- 


fied, and  on  the  whole,  a  contemptible 
production :  it  is  the  boiling  over,  the  ef- 
fervescence of  a  desperate  and  venomed 
conceit.  Of  statesman-like,  or  truly  phi- 
losophical views  it  has  not  a  trace ;  and 
moves  laughter  by  the  perpetual  effort  of 
the  author  to  appear  more  judicious  and 
politic  than  the  actors  in  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes. The  moral  of  the  work  is,  had  I 
had  the  direction  of  affairs,  things  would 
have  gone  differently,  I  trow.  And  yet 
we  find  fault  with  our  author  for  attribut- 
ing to  this  man  more  importance  than  he 
possesses.  "  He  was  looked  upon  as  a 
dangerous  fanatic,  prepared  to  carry  out 
his  views  at  all  hazards.  Had  a  serpent 
reared  its  crest  at  the  tribune,  it  could 
hardly  have  excited  more  fear  and  aver- 
sion than  did  that  juvenile  looking  man, 
with  shining,  well-brushed  hair,  and  fa- 
shionable blue  coat,  glittering  with  bright 
buttons,  and  for  whose  accommodation  a 
stool  had  to  be  introduced  to  raise  him  to 
a  level  with  his  audience."  "  There  was 
something  of  a  provoking  character  in  the 
well- assumed  fierceness  of  tone  and  aspect 
with  which  the  orator  faced  the  assembly : 
he  looked  and  spoke  as  if  he  held  the 
force  of  the  Revolution  in  his  small  hand, 
and  could,  and  would  let  loose  the  de- 
stroying storm  on  the  assembly,  should  it 
not  respond  to  his  expectations." 


"  The  true  hero  of  this  day's  scene,  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  ascended  the  tribune  next.  The  true 
hero,  because  the  truly  dangerous  man.  Fig- 
ure to  yourself  a  very  small  person — the  very 
smallest  you  had  ever  seen  above  the  species 
of  the  dv/arf.  With  his  back  turned  to  you, 
you  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
glossy  black  hair  and  drooping  shoulders  be- 
longed to  a  girl  in  male  disguise;  the  face 
turned  round,  you  were  struck  by  the  promi- 
nent, clear,  dark  eyes,  the  olive  complexion, 
and  the  disappearance  of  effeminacy  in  the 
strong  jaw  and  chin.  The  general  expression 
was  rather  melancholy.  Had  you  hear  of  him 
only  as  the  author  of  the  "  Histoire  des  Dix 
Ans,"  a  book  so  polished  and  so  piquant,  of 
such  lively  narration,  such  sparkling  antithe- 
sis, Euch  finished  portraiture,  you  would  rather 
have  believed  that  you  had  a  hero  of  the  salons, 
than  the  president  of  the  delegates  of  work- 
men— the  evil  genius  of  the  Revolution.  The 
work  which  formed  Louis  Blanc's  title  to  a  seat 
at  the  table  of  the  Provisional  Government  was 
probably,  in  the  minds  of  Lamartine  and  Mar- 
rast,  the  elegant  satire  that  had  done  so  much 
to  undermine  and  discredit  Louis  Philippe  and 
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his  family;  but  the  work  which  gave  him 
credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  working  classes,  and 
on  which  he  himself  took  his  stand,  was  a  bro- 
chure., unknown  or  forgotten  by  the  republic  of 
letters,  on  the  organization  of  labor, 

"  It  has  been  said  that  Louis  Blanc  possesses 
the  sensuality  and  sensibility  of  the  southern 
races,  with  a  deep-seated  pride,  that  induces 
him  rather  to  shrink  from  the  society  of  gross 
men ;  that  he  is  touched  with  misanthropy, 
and  little  respects  the  masses  whose  champion 
he  became.  Such  inconsistencies  find  their 
explanation  in  marked  sensibility  and  deep- 
seated  ambition.  It  is  not  the  philosophical 
temperament ;  and  no  man  can  be  less  a  phi- 
losopher than  the  ardent  apostle  of  a  new  so- 
ciety. The  "Organisation  du  Travail"  is  a 
true  picture  of  the  author's  mind.  His  analy- 
sis of  the  composition  of  society,  his  painful 
statistics  of  beggary,  prostitution,  ill-regulated 
labor,  of  lives  closed  in  hospitals — all  this  is  in 
the  most  painfully-fascinating  style  of  narra- 
tion ;  the  cry  that  rises  from  his  pierced  soul 
against  society,  thrills  through  the  reader ;  but 
there  stops  the  part  of  the  inquirer." 

FELIX   PYAT. 

In  Felix  Pyat  we  have  the  author,  (for 
they  are  all,  or  nearly  all  authors)  who,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  modern  sentimentalism, 
makes  squalor,  vice  and  corruption  appear 
amiable  and  excusable  by  mixing  pity 
with  his  descriptions  of  them  in  themselves 
considered,  and  insinuating,  by  strong  con- 
trast, hatred  against  those  in  whom  neither 
squalor,  vice,  nor  corruption  make  their 
appearance.  He  would  have  the  people 
love  the  poor,  the  filthy,  and  the  idle,  be- 
cause they  are  poor,  filthy,  and  idle,  as 
though  a  dignified  humanity  suffered  un- 
der that  exterior.  To  become  the  sub- 
ject of  the  feelings  and  sympathy  of  such 
writers  it  is  necessary  to  become  almost  a 
brute;  but  this  is  natural,  for  sentiment  looks 
downward ;  and  those  who  stand,  them- 
selves, upon  a  low  level,  to  exercise  senti- 
ment, must  look,  if  possible,  on  a  still  lower. 

"  The  organ  of  the  Mountain  on  this  occa- 
sion was  Felix  Pyat,  a  man  who,  like  all  the 
conspicuous  members  of  his  party,  was  full  of 
paradox.  Pyat  is  a  dramatic  writer,  who  does 
not  halt  midway,  like  Victor  Hugo,  but  goes 
the  whole  length  of  the  principle  from  which 
he  takes  his  line  of  departure.  He  would  de- 
spise, as  so  much  trick,  the  diluting  a  heap  of 
vice  with  some  impossibly  isolated  virtue.  All 
society  is  rotten  in  his  eyes.  It  must  be  pulled 
down  utterly,  that  the  dregs  may  rise  to  the 
top.   He  is  the  most  sombre  of  misanthropists — 
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the  most  acrid  of  cynics — the  fiercest  of  dema- 
gogues. Hugo  degrades  royalty  by  his  pic- 
tures, and  would  uphold  it — debases  aristoc- 
racy, and  yet  would  maintain  it — he  describes 
the  objects  of  his  worship,  and  finds  in  his  own 
desecration  further  motives  for  reverence.  It 
is  only  another  form  of  pride — "  Behold  what 
he  may  do  with  impunity."  There  is  no  such 
egotism  as  this  in  Pyat.  He  is  thinking  alto- 
gether of  his  work,  and  that  is  destruction.  A 
little  before  the  Revolution,  Pyat  employed  the 
theatre,  as  Sand  and  Sue  had  employed  the  feu- 
illeton,  as  a  means  of  irritating  the  poor  against 
the  rich.  His  "  Chifl^onier  de  Paris"  was  to 
most  persons  a  repulsion  ;  to  some  an  attrac- 
tive drama. 

"  The  sojourner  in  Paris  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  of  the  wretched  Chiffonier, 
as  he  sallies  forth  at  night,  a  lantern  in  one 
hand,  a  short  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  in 
the  other,  a  basket  strapped  to  his  back,  and  his 
little,  wiry-haired  dog,  helping  him  in  his  search 
for  rags,  bones,  shreds,  and  patches.  The 
dwelling  of  the  Chiffonier,  in  the  remote  and 
filthy  Rue  MoufFetard,  is  miserable  in  the  ex- 
treme. His  room  is  the  storehouse  of  his  dig- 
gings in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  an  exhaustless 
California.  Pyat  takes  for  his  hero  the  Chiffo- 
nier in  all  his  hideous  squalidness,  fills  him 
with  all  virtues,  and  by  way  of  contrast,  pre- 
sents some  characters,  taken  from  the  titled 
and  wealthy  classes,  whose  lives  are  stained 
with  the  foulest  crimes.  No  one  will  attempt 
to  say  that  a  ChiflTonier  is  not  deserving  of  all 
sympathy — or  that  there  is  any  creature  of  the 
family  of  man  who  ought  to  be  held  irrevocably 
doomed  to  misery  ;  but  that  which  is  condemn- 
able,  is  this  way  of  showing  off  assumed  vir- 
tues by  assumed  vices;  as  if  the  virtues  were 
the  property  of  one  class  and  the  vices  of  an- 
other. 

"The  moral  intended  to  be  drawn  from  a 
story  in  which  the  poor  are  painted  all  good, 
which  they  are  not,  and  the  rich  all  bad,  which 
they  are  not  either — that  moral  is  neutralized 
by  the  predetermined  bad  faith  of  the  author. 
He  writes  not  to  shame  and  subdue  obduracy 
in  high  places,  or  to  soften  and  elevate  the 
suffering,  but  to  inflame  and  irritate  passion,  to 
whet  vengeance,  and  to  hound  on  to  crime. 
This  repulsive  work  had  been  preceded  by  a 
play  of  his,  in  which  the  most  daring  liberty 
was  taken  with  a  piece  of  familiar  history,  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  the  mind  in  its  propensity 
to  paradox.  Pyat  chose  Diogenes  for  his  hero, 
and  the  famed  Aspasia  for  his  heroine.  Ani- 
mated by  whim  or  caprice,  the  fascinatino- 
dame,  in  all  the  lustre  of  her  charms  and 
dress,  and  attended  by  an  illustrious  train  of 
admirers,  pays  a  visit  to  the  tub  of  the  cynic,  at 
the  moment  when  he  is  more  than  ordinarily 
ungracious,  and  she  falls  in  love  with  him. 

"  And  yet  M.  Pyat  is  far  from  presenting  in 
his  own  person  that  taste  for  rags  which  strike 
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his  imagination  so  agreeably.  He  wears  a 
long  beard,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  carefully  attended 
to.  His  head  seems,  at  least,  to  be  under  the 
constant  care  of  the  coiffeur.  Nor  is  bis  man- 
ner in  the  tribune  unattractive.  His  counte- 
nance is  striking  and  intelligent — his  eyes  are 
lustrous  and  fine,  with  a  somewhat  gloomy  ex- 
pression. His  speeches  have  sometimes  thrown 
the  Assemby  into  a  fever  of  indignation,  by  the 
savageness  of  his  attacks  on  the  bourgeoisie  ; 
yet  he  not  unfrequently  extracts  a  laugh  by 
the  bitter  pungency  of  his  well-prepared,  well- 
polished,  and  well-finished  antithesis.  A  Revo- 
lutionist, Red  Republican,  Socialist,  Commun- 
ist, scowling  at  palaces,  and  habitue  of  the 
haunts  of  misery,  he  is  still  but  a  litterateur. 
Above  all,  and  before  all,  being  an  artist,  he 
would  overthrow  society  with  a  view  to  art. 
The  conflagration  would  first  be  made  for  the 
sake  of  the  picture,  and  then — nous  aviserons.^^ 

M.    PHOUDHON, 

Mons.  Proudhon  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  fanatic  of  the  day  ;  he  repre- 
sents the  madness  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, as  Louis  Blanc  represents  that  of  the 
passions.  Our  author  enters  upon  a  long 
refutation  or  examination  of  Proudhon's 
Labor  Bank  plan,  which,  after  all,  and  this 
is  the  sole  criticism  we  have  to  make  upon 
it,  is  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an 
irredeemable  paper  currency  to  take  the 
place  of  specie,  and  to  represent  perisha- 
hle  commodities  of  food  and  clothes. 

Amidst  the  general  wreck  that  followed  the 
Revolution  of  February,  there  arose  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  speculations  and  plans,  the 
adoption  of  any  one  of  which  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  change  the  face  of  socie- 
ty. It  was  remarked  that  the  inmates  of  the 
mad-people's  hospital  at  Charenton  had  caught 
the  general  infection,  so  that  it  became  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  all  Paris  that  had  grown 
mad  or  all  Charenton  wise,  for,  in  truth,  all 
distinction  between  both  had  ceased.  Every 
piece  of  a  wall  or  practicable  corner  had  as- 
sumed the  most  picturesque  appearance  ;  pla- 
cards of  all  colors — red,  yellow,  green,  pink  and 
striped,  or  one  half-length  this  color  and  the 
other  that,  like  a  pair  of  pantaloons  made  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages,  fas- 
cinated attention  by  the  most  colorable  schemes 
of  prosperity.  It  was  an  embarrass  de  richesse ; 
a  patriotic  finance-minister,  anxious  not  merely 
to  relieve  public  distress,  but  desirous  of  let- 
ting in  a  flood  of  milk  and  honey,  had  only  to 
go  to  the  nearest  wall  for  an  idea,  more  bright 
than  had  ever  dawned  on  finance-minister  be- 
fore. The  people,  instead  of  employing  their 
hands  at  toil,  thrust  them  into  their  side-pock- 


ets, fixed  their  eyes  upon  visionary  California  > 
and  enjoyed  ecstatic  illusions,  as  if  the  golden 
boughs  of  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  were 
stooping  of  themselves  to  their  mouths.  Was 
it  not  worth  while  making  a  revolution  for 
such  an  opium  dream  ?  Reverie  and  passion 
are  near  neighbors;  it  is  better  to  set  the  hand 
than  the  brain  to  work.  There  was  a  very 
ominous  and  very  menacing  speculation  mania 
in  that  mad-hare  month  of  March  of  the  year 
of  grace  1848.  Even  so  sober  and  shrewd  a 
man  as  Emile  de  Girardin  elaborated  une  idee 
par  jour.  Amidst  the  dancing  shower  of  rain- 
bow bubbles  one  project,  that  of  an  exchange 
bank  by  Citizen — they  were  all  Citoyens  in 
those  davs — V.  J.  Proudhon  attracted  some  at- 
tention,  and  men  of  approved  sagacity  gave 
way  to  it ;  the  proprietor  in  order  to  make  con- 
verts to  his  system  published  a  newspaper  call- 
ed Representant  du  Peuple,  and  to  help  his  Ex- 
change Bank,  the  banker-in-chief  proclaimed 
property  to  be  robbery.  Such  doctrine  ruined 
the  speculator,  but  it  made  the  man,  for  to  the 
astonishment,  rather  let  us  say  to  the  affright 
and  bewilderment  of  all  who  clung  to  existing 
society,  the  author  of  this  terrific  sentence  was 
returned  a  member  for  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  b}'^  an  imposing  mass  of  upward  of 
60,000  votes.  The  Representant  du  Peuple 
could  no  longer  be  poohed  at.  It  was  the  organ 
of  a  man,  who,  if  he  had  60,000  votes,  had  the 
faubourgs  for  readers. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  this  hitherto  little 
known  name  was  attached  to  treatises  of  a 
philosophical  and  an  economical  character. 
The  publisher  of  M.  Proudhon,  to  his  surprise, 
found  himself,  amidst  the  general  deterioration 
of  property,  one  of  the  few  men  who  was  in 
the  way  of  making  money,  and  that  by  means 
of  a  man  whose  mission  was  to  effect  its  de- 
struction. The  effect  produced  by  the  perusal 
of  the  author's  works  was  such  as,  perhaps, 
few  readers  could  satisfactorily  describe  to 
themselves  ;  all  that  man  is  accustomed  to  hold 
dear,  was  denied.  Paradox,  such  as  made 
Rochefoucauld  appear  tame,  and  Rousseau  in 
his  most  fitful  moment  of  misanthropic  sensi- 
bility rational  and  calm,  came  from  the  apa- 
thetic hand  of  Proudhon  as  the  soberest  com- 
mon-place. His  works  formed  a  series  of  nega- 
tions. He  would  admit  nothing.  Construction, 
according  to  his  fashion,  should  be  preceded  by 
universal  destruction.  By  a  daring  analogy, 
he  claimed,  for  his  special  convenience,  a 
universal  chaos  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
order  ;  he  went  further,  for  he  painted  man  as 
the  rival  of  his  Creator,  and  did  not  shudder  at 
drawing  the  creature  of  beneficent  disposition, 
and  the  Maker  the  contrary.  He  did  indeed 
create,  for  he  created  God  according  to  an  image 
of  his  own,  and  so  went  beyond  the  dullness  of 
Atheism  into  the  perversity  of  blasphemy,  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  in  which,  he  condescend- 
ed to  make  a  Deity.      The  man  who  could 
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think  thus  and  act  thus,  had  a  vigor  of  his  own. 
Proudhon  can  clothe  his  sophisms  in  powerful 
language;  he  is  a  very  nervous  writer,  one 
who  imposes  on  himself  no  less  than  on  others. 


PIERRE    LEROUX. 

Amonsr  the  intellectual  oddities  and 
abilities  which  have  been  thrown  to  the 
surface  by  the  surges  of  the  Revolution, 
Pierre  Leroux,  the  communist,  is  not  the 
least  remarkable.  In  the  Assembly,  on 
Saturday,  the  llih.  June,  this  agitator 
made  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  a  collision 
that  had  taken  place  between  the  people 
and  the  tax-gatherers,  in  the  department 
of  La  Creuse.  This  was  an  opportunity 
of  developing  his  favorite  idea ;  his  plan 
for  the  remodelling  of  society.  He  saw, 
in  the  fatal  collision  in  La  Creuse,  at  which 
it  had  become  necessary  to  fire  upon  the 
people,  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  tax, 
an  evidence  of  the  hollow  foundation  on 
which  modern  society,  as  it  is  at  present, 
rests.  M.  Leroux  is  a  speculatist,  a 
dreamer,  taken  from  his  closet  and  con- 
verted by  the  voice  of  the  people  into  a 
legislator.  The  workmen  of  Paris,  igno- 
rant of  theories,  took  from  his  closet  a 
theorist  ignorant  of  practical  life.  In 
America  it  is  our  custom  to  appoint  men 
of  business,  or  men  of  law,  versed  in  socie- 
ty and  in  the  arts  of  life,  who  understand 
the  value  and  the  merits  of  things,  of 
transactions  and  of  men,  to  be  our  repre- 
sentatives.   In  Paris  the  case  is  otherwise  : 

"  A  less  dangerous  Diogenes  never  rolled  his 
tnb  into  the  haunts  of  civilized  men.  His  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  man  innocent  of  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  absent  even  to  the  point 
of  forgetting  the  wash-hand  basin  and  brush. 
Beneath  a  prodigious  mass,  or  mop  of  black 
hair,  as  wild  and  entangled  as  the  brushwood 
of  a  virgin  forest,  slumber  a  pair  of  misty, 
dreamy  eyes,  while  the  spectator's  ears  are 
regaled  with  the  sounds  of  a  sing-song  voice, 
going  through  an  interminable  history  of  hu- 
man society,  from  the  earliest  days  to  the 
present  times,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  world  has  hitherto  been  on  a  wrong  social 
track,  and  struggling  in  the  toils  of  a  great 
mistake.  So  little  have  Leroux's  treatises 
been  read,  that  a  couple  of  speeches  were  lis- 
tened to  with  comparative  attention.  By  de- 
grees they  began  to  be  as  tedious  as  twice-told 
tales.  The  auditory  would  begin  to  doubt  if 
they  had  not  heard  the  same  sentences  before. 
Memory,  that  people   call  treacherous,   by  a 


modest  self-application,  proved  doubly  treach- 
erous with  regard  to  her  devoted  worshiper, 
Leroux,  all  whose  efforts  proved  to  be  but  one 
well-learned  theme.  No  ;  he  did  not  learn  his 
lesson  by  heart,  but  used  to  read  it.  If  he  did 
not  tax  his  memory,  as  we  were  by  a  strange 
lapse  of  our  own  forgetting,  he  was  not  sparing 
of  his  industry,  for  he  used  to  commit  to  paper 
his  endless  dissertations.  One  day,  however, 
a  wicked  wight,  determined  to  extinguish  our 
lio-ht,  produced  one  of  the  philosopher's  printed 
books,  and  proved  that  the  essay  or  speech  to 
which  they  had  been  listening  was  a  mere 
transcript  by  the  philosopher  himself  from  his 
printed  publications. 

"  Pierre  Leroux  never  well  recovered  this 
blow.  When  he  attempted  to  read  afterward, 
a  resolution  was  gravely  proposed  that  no  books 
should  be  read  at  the  tribune.  Well  do  I  re- 
collect the  scowl  with  which  the  philosopher 
slowly  ascended  the  Mountain. 

'*  The  return  of  Leroux  was  an  indication 
of  a  dangerous  state  of  feehng  among  the  lower 
orders;  but  a  better  antidote  to  his  pernicious 
doctrines  could  not  have  been  afforded  thaia 
his  investment  with  power,  which  enabled  him 
to  make  himself  and  his  books  equally  ridicu- 
lous by  a  public  performance  in  the  National 
Assembly. 

"  Let  us  conclude  with  an  example  which 
paints  of  itself  the  mind  of  this  fantastic  mono- 
maniac. In  a  project  of  a  Constitution  which 
he  published,  there  appeared  the  following  odd 
article  : 

" '  Article  100. — Poplars  shall  be  planted, 
and  kept  up  v/it!i  care,  in  all  the  communes  of 
the  Republic.  The  State  shall  have  for  its 
seal  a  cylindrical  altar,  surmounted  by  a  cone, 
on  which  shall  be  a  spherical  ray.  This  seal 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  National 
Management,  to  be  stamped  en  relief  of  wax, 
on  all  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and  on  all 
laws.  Each  of  the  three  corps  of  the  repre- 
sentation shall  have  for  seal  one  of  the  solides 
of  Revolution,  whose  unity  composes  the  sea! 
of  the  State.  The  Executive  body  shall  have 
for  seal  the  cylinder,  or  its  cubical  profile  ;  the 
Legislative  Corps,  the  cone,  or  its  profile,  the 
equilateral  triangle  ;  the  Scientific  Corps,  the 
sphere,  with  rays,  or  its  profile,  the  circle  sur- 
rounded v/ith  rays.  The  seal  of  each  of  these 
three  bodies  of  the  national  representatives 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of 
the  corps,  to  be  applied  to  all  its  acts.'  " 

VICTOR   HUGO. 

The  return  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  nove- 
list, to  be  a  representative  of  the  people  of 
Paris,  is  another  example  of  the  slight  re- 
gard which  is  paid  by  Frenchmen  to  the 
quality  and  kind  of  men  whom  they 
select  to  be  their  representatives.     When 
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it  was  enquired,  with  some  surprise,  why 
Victor  Hugo  had  been  created  a  Peer  of 
France  by  Louis  Philippe,  which  happened 
a  short  time  before  the  fall  of  that  mon- 
arch, the  reply  was,  "  La  Roi  s  amused 

In  the  House  of  Peers  it  is  admitted  that 
he  failed;  "elderly  gentlemen  who  had 
passed  into  the  Chamber  of  Peers  through 
the  magistracy  or  the  ministry,  or  the 
stern  discipline  of  the  camp,  did  not  view 
with  much  favor  the  entry  of  a  writer 
whose  freedom  with  history,  and  what  is 
more  sacred  still  in  the  eyes  of  either  the 
French  courtiers,  with  language  even,  was 
not  atoned  for  by  his  genius ;  his  eccen- 
tric bearing  was  not  suited  to  any  assem- 
bly where  convenancc  presided  with  ex- 
treme rigor." 

He  had  already  committed  himself  by 
an  Ode  on  the  birthday  of  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux.  Public  opinion  would  hardly 
allow  him  to  be  a  republican ;  he  is  not 
believed  in — he  is  not  trusted — he  has  no 
consistency — he  follows  the  most  brilliant 
light — his  imagination  is  picturesque  and 
applausive ;  of  moral  firmness,  cool  consid- 
eration of  the  rights  and  duties  of  man, 
without  which  no  man  can  be  a  legislator, 
much  less  a  statesman,  there  is  not  the 
faintest  trace  in  v^ictor  Hugo. 


"  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  born  actor.  His  wri- 
tings have  the  florid  varnish  of  an  acted  style. 
The  high  gifts  with  which  he  has  been  endow- 
ed by  Providence,  have  been  perverted  into  a 
sleight  of  hand  dealing  with  language.  Where 
he  might  have  soared,  he  has  stooped  to  pick 
up  odd  discoveries,  and  make  the  queerest  con- 
trasts. His  mind  has  bocome  a  kaleidescope, 
and  his  tongue  can  only  utter  puerile  conceits. 
He  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  antithe- 
sis, or  that  at  least,  he  has  revealed  its  power, 
and  he  thinks,  speaks,  and  acts,  by  a  sort  of 
double  key — a  new-found  harmony  created 
from  a  forced  consonance  of  things,  the  highest 
with  things  the  most  mean.  He  swoops  from 
an  Alpine  altitude,  to  pick  up  a  bauble ;  and 
although  he  may  display  agility,  he  is  no  long- 
er the  eagle  looking  unblenchingly  at  the  sun. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  Vicomte  Victor 
Huo-o  acted  with  an  overstrained,  deferential 
courtesy.  In  the  Assembly  he  tried  to  put  on  the 
air  of  a  great  champion,  at  one  moment  of  the 
Republic,  at  another  of  endangered  society. 
His  large,  prominent,  fair,  and  remarkable  brow, 
would  seem  charged  with  frowns;  his  voice 
would  issue  like  avenging  thunder,  and  his 
gestures  perform  their  fitting  accompaniments 
of  extravagance.     Yet  he  failed.     With  a  good 


appearance,  good  voice,  commanding  action, 
and  high  fame,  Victor  Hugo  utterly  failed. 
More  than  once  has  he  been  driven  from  the 
tribune  by  clamorous  impatience.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause he  is  an  actor ;  because  he  is  artificial, 
vain,  and  inconstant;  because  he  thinks  more 
of  himself  than  of  his  cause  ;  because  he  is  not 
animated  by  a  lofty,  self-sacrificing  sincerity. 

"  It  is  remarkable  how  few  of  the  popular  nov- 
el writers  of  France  found  their  way  into  the 
National  Assembly.  Alexandre  Dumas  tried 
constituency  after  constituency,  and  failed. 
Eugene  Sue,  whose  romances  were  written 
with  a  view  of  advancing  Socialist  doctrines, 
and  which  were  imprudently  admitted  into 
such  journals  as  the  Debats,  Pres^se,  and  Con- 
stitutionnel,  was  mentioned  on  some  lists,  but 
hardly  attracted  attention.  Victor  Hugo,  who 
did  find  his  way  into  the  Assembly,  received 
little  respect.  Dumas  and  Sue  certainly  did 
much  to  corrupt,  the  one  the  morals,  the  other 
to  pervert  the  ideas  of  the  reading  and  play- 
going  public — and  what  part  of  the  Parisian 
pubhc  is  not  feuillelon-re-a.d\ng  and  play-going  ? 
— and  by  this  double  corruption  to  prepare  the 
Revolution  Dtmocratique  et  Sociale ;  and  yet 
these  precursors  of  ruin  were  thrown  aside  into 
obscurity  and  neglect,  the  moment  that  their 
disciples  began  to  put  their  doctrines  into 
practice.  Their  own  tales  present  no  moral 
so  good.  The  fanatic  may  find  favor,  but 
never  the  mere  corrupter.  With  this  introduc- 
tion of  Victor  Hugo,  we  come  to  his  speech  re- 
garding the  national  atelier.^. 

"  He  acknowledged  that  those  ateliers  were 
the  result  of  a  necessity.  Nevertheless,  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  money 
expended  on  them  was  so  much  lost.  The 
result  of  four  months  had  been  nothing,  or 
rather  worse.  The  Monarchy  had  made  oisifs 
— the  Kepuhlic,  faineants.  Such  faineanlisme 
was  fatal  to  civilization  in  Constantinople  or 
Naples,  but  never  would  the  reading  and  think- 
ing workmen  of  Paris  act  like  Lazzaroni  in 
time  of  peace,  to  become  Janissaries  for  a  day 
of  combat.  Having  paid  many  handsome  com- 
pliments to  the  Parisian  workmen,  he  proceed- 
ed to  show  that  the  civilization  of  Europe 
would  be  affected  by  the  deterioration  of  the 
character  of  the  Parisian  populace.  What 
Rome  was  formerly,  he  considered  Paris  to  be 
now.  What  the  thinkers  of  Paris  prepared,  the 
workmen  of  Paris  executed.  The  workman 
was  the  soldier  of  the  idea,  and  not  of  the 
emeute.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  that 
the  national  ateliers  should  be  transformed 
promptly  from  a  hurtful  into  a  useful  institu- 
tion. 

"  While  the  orator  was  thus  indulging  in  gen- 
eral reflections,  he  was  interrupted  by  voices 
reminding  him  that  they  were  all  agreed  as  to 
what  he  was  saying,  but  wanted  a  practical 
plan  for  accomplishing  what  all  equally  wish- 
ed ;  but  the  orator  could  only  throw  out  those 
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general  recommendations  which  were  on  every 
tongue,  although  by  few  expressed  so  eloquent- 
ly. What  added,  he  continued,  to  his  inexpres- 
sible grief  was,  that  while  Paris  was  struggling 
in  her  paroxysm,  London  was  rejoicing — her 
commerce  had  trebled ;  luxury,  industry,  and 
wealth  had  there  found  refuge.  Yes,  England 
was  seated  laughing  at  the  edge  of  the  abyss 
into  which  France  had  fallen. 

"  This  speech  resumed  with  completeness  the 
vain  prejudices  of  the  cafe.  Paris,  the  modern 
Rome — although  Rome  was  the  powerful  or- 
ganizer of  ancient  times — although  Rome  gave 
municipal  government,  and  multiplied  life 
throughout  her  members,  while  Paris  can  not 
colonize  abroad,  and  the  French  have  yet  to 
learn  how  to  manage  their  local  affairs  without 
a  full  reliance  on  the  capital !  Paris,  the  great 
initiator  in  literature  and  philosophy ! — al- 
though she  has  borrowed  not  only  from  the 
classics,  but  from  England,  from  Spain,  from 
Germany — and  notwithstanding  the  attempt  to 
revive  the  diatribes  of  the  cafe  against  Eng- 
land, and  re-excite  popular  hatred,  which  had 
subsided  in  presence  of  the  calm  impartiality 
and  perfect  good  faith  of  England,  while 
France  was  in  the  throes  of  her  revolution  ! 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  character  of  the 
statesman  was  in  his  speech." 


M.   CONSIDERANT. 

Althougli  M.  Considerant  is  the  most 
prominent  disciple  of  Fourier,  and  the 
chief  expounder  of  his  doctrines,  he  is  by 
no  means  to  be  classed  among  the  vulgar 
crowd  of  speculative  reformers.  He  is  a 
mild  and  temperate  controversialist,  and 
is  perhaps,  to  Fourier,  what  Melancthon 
was  to  Luther.  When  challenged  to  meet 
M.  Thiers  at  the  tribune  in  open  argu- 
ment, he  asked  permission  to  develope  his 
doctrine  in  four  lectures,  on  four  succes- 
sive evenings,  in  the  lesser  hall  of  the  old 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  request  was 
not  acceded  to.  And  yet,  it  is  nothing  to 
the  disparagement  of  a  theory  which  looks 
to  the  reformation  of  even  common  abuses, 
that  it  asks  for  time  and  study  to  be  un- 
derstood. The  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
simple  as  it  is,  requires  more  than  four 
lectures  to  teach  it ;  the  discussion  of  a 
bill  for  appropriations  often  consumes  the 
sessions  of  a  month,  even  when  everything 
is  known  and  prepared.  Much  more,  then, 
should  the  complicated  system  of  Fourier, 
which  first  discovers  new  laws  for  the  or- 
ganization of  society,  and  plunges  into  a 
detailed  application  of  them,  ask  for  a  se- 


ries of  lectures  for  its  explanation.  Four- 
ierism,  even  were  it  a  true  system,  can 
never  be  popular :  it  asks  too  much  for  its 
comprehension.  It  is  a  philosophical  and 
intellectual  curiosity,  for  the  amusement 
and  exercise  of  a  highly-cultivated  intel- 
lect, and  in  no  sense  a  system  capable  of 
a  practical  and  common  application.  It 
has,  moreover,  the  disadvantage, — or  ra- 
ther, its  author  has  committed  the  fatal 
error,  the  unforgiveable  sin  against  com- 
mon sense,  (the  good  manners  of  philoso- 
phy,) of  giving  new  names  to  old  and  sim- 
ple ideas;  and  worse  than  that,  of  an- 
nouncing as  laws,  such  ideas  as  are  merely 
forms  of  organization.  A  law  is  discov- 
ered by  its  effects  as  they  appear.  Four- 
ier's so-called  "laws,"  are  imaginary  prin- 
ciples which  will  by  and  by  appear,  if 
they  are  ever  established  by  experiment. 
The  laws  of  gravitation  are  detected  in  the 
present  order  of  the  universe  ;  the  universe 
is  governed  by  them  ;  the  laws  of  what  we 
commonly  call  human-nature  produce  all 
the  phenomena  of  society,  as  they  are,  and 
regulate  them : — if  we  wish  to  discover 
by  what  principles  society  can  be  harmon- 
ized, we  must  study  some  harmonious  ex- 
ample ; — a  family  for  instance,  or  a  well- 
governed  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  or  per- 
haps, an  ancient  collegiate  establishment. 
By  these  three  different  instances,  as  by  the 
observation  of  the  motions  of  sun,  moon, 
and  planets,  we  may  with  great  observa- 
tion and  thought  detect  the  principles  of 
their  several  organizations  ;  and  then  we 
have  discovered  the  laws  of  social  organi- 
zation ; — as  in  the  family  circle,  love,  with 
honor  and  courage : — in  the  state,  self- 
interest,  with  liberty  and  justice : — in  re- 
ligion, knowledge  with  sympathy,  obe- 
dience and  reverence.  But  when  we  come 
to  examine  Fourier's  laws,  we  find  that  they 
are  mere  inventions,  and  have  been  im- 
agined merely,  and  not  deduced  from  ob- 
servation. He,  for  example,  leaves  quite 
out  of  view  the  fact,  that  the  first  desire 
of  a  hberal  nature  is  liberty,  and  its  first 
necessity  to  isolate  itself,  and  stand  free  of 
all  but  merely  moral  and  natural  restraints  : 
whereas  by  Fourier's  arrangement,  men  are 
to  go  in  gangs  and  companies,  and  to  be 
led  through  life  by  the  harmonic  passions, 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  individualizing 
and  isolating  principle.  Indeed,  the  the- 
ory of  Fourier,  is  perhaps,  more  intensely 
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the  opposite  of  republicanism  than  even 
monarchy  itself.  In  a  phalanstere,  men 
would  be  constantly  under  the  supervision 
of  a  wise  superior,  who  would  anticipate 
all  their  necessities  and  desires,  and  find  a 
vent  for  every  passion  that  might  arise; 
while  in  a  republic,  the  first  and  last  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  is  that  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  individual  energy  and  freedom, 
of  the  government  and  discipline  of  desire, 
and  the  invention  of  means  for  answering 
the  demands  of  nature.  This  is  the  true 
and  perfect  condition  of  man, — natural  im- 
pulses and  desires,  under  the  powerful 
discipline  and  teaching  of  necessity.  Four- 
ier's plan  is  fit  only  for  companies  of  boys 
and  girls,  or  for  Undines,  a  kind  of  crea- 
tures without  souls.  But  to  return  to  M. 
Considerant. 


"The  founder  thunders  at  abuses,  shakes 
down  the  walls,  causes  lofty  seats  to  topple, 
and  is,  in  the  eyes  of  an  affrighted  world,  a 
harsh  and  grim  destroyer.  To  some  mild,  en- 
thusiastic, studious  pupil  he  reveals,  in  the 
genial  solitude  of  his  home,  and  in  well-sea- 
soned table-talk,  the  depths  of  tenderness  and 
love,  which  form  the  real  springs  of  outer  in- 
dignation. Captivated  with  such  teachings, 
and  imbued  with  such  revelations,  the  mild  pu- 
pil becomes  the  testamentary  executor  of  the 
great  will,  which  he  performs  with  faithfulness 
and  devotion.  M.  Considerant  is  tall  and 
slight.  His  pale  features  bear  the  marks  of 
study,  and,  with  his  abundant  dark  hair  ar- 
ranged with  some  view  to  effect,  make  what,  in 
the  language  of  painters,  would  be  called  a 
good  head.  His  dress  has  a  certain  priestly 
cut ;  and,  should  the  Phalanstere  ever  be  erect- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Loire — according  to 
that  captivating  design  exhibited  at  the  Pha- 
lange Office,  within  a  door  of  the  house  where 
Voltaire  was  born,  on  the  quay  that  bears  that 
witty  scoffer's  name — Victor  Considerant,  the 
opposite  of  Voltaire  in  all  things,  will  look,  as 
he  paces  through  its  pleasant  gardens  and  or- 
chards, or  along  its  social  halls,  the  sentimen- 
tal, mystical,  philosophical  genius  of  so  happy 
a  place.  Considerant  speaks  fluently  and 
well ;  but  when  it  is  laid  down  that  the  student 
of  Fourier  must,  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  system,  go  through  several  volumes, 
beginning  with  Fourierism-made-easy  books, 
general  treatises,  commentaries,  preliminaries, 
etc.,  before  he  can  venture  to  enter  the  be- 
witching labyrinth  of  the  Phalanstere,  then 
M.  Considerant  stands  excused  for  having  ask- 
ed four  nights'  revelations  in  that  quiet  ceme- 
tery in  which  lies  hushed  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Charter  of  1830." 


M.  Considerant's  views  are  pretty  fully 
expressed  in  his  little  tract  called  Prm- 
ciples  of  Socialism,  (184'7). 

"  Like  all  Socialists,  the  author  finds  the 
root  of  misery  in  unlimited  competition  and  the 
tyranny  of  capital.  Taking  a  rapid  view  of 
past  history,  he  finds  that  the  societies  of  anti- 
quity had  force  for  principle  and  law,  war  for 
policy,  and  conquest  for  end  ;  while  their  eco- 
nomical system  was  expressed  by  the  word 
slavery.  The  feudal  system  was  not  less  one 
of  war  and  conquest,  with  slavery  modified  into 
serfage,  owing  to  the  humane  sentiment  that 
came  with  the  first  rays  of  Christianity.  The 
new  order  of  society  disengaged  from  the  feu- 
dal system,  rests  upon  common  law  and  the 
Christian  principle  of  the  unity  of  all  races  iu 
humanity,  from  whence  sprung  the  political 
principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  citizens  in  the 
State  ;  and  this  spirit  he  calls  the  Democratic." 

M.  Considerant  lays  down  that  a  new 
organization  of  society  should  be  upon  the 
democratic,  not  revolutionary,  principle  of 
equality.  It  is  a  distinction  rarely  made 
by  democratic  writers  and  reformers,  but 
the  absence  of  which  will  explain  half  the 
confusion  of  their  ideas,  the  distinction  be- 
tween democratic  equality,  equality  be- 
fore the  law,  and  individual  liberty.  Equal- 
ity before  the  law  may  exist  for  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  a  despotical  State,  under 
a  despotical  constitution,  over  which  they 
themselves  shall  have  no  power.  Demo- 
cratic equality  is  a  mixture  of  political 
and  social ;  of  manners  and  political  rights. 
In  a  pure  democracy  the  majority  is  des- 
pot, and  there  is  no  constitution.  In  a  con- 
stitutional republican  government,  there 
may  or  there  may  not  be  social  equality, 
but  there  is  always  perfect  equality  before 
the  law,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  value, 
there  will  be  perfect  individual  liberty ; 
the  entire  constitution  of  society  under 
such  a  government,  being  a  system  for  the 
defence  of  the  moral  and  established  rights 
of  the  individual ;  ''  natural  rights,"  so- 
called,  being  entirely  set  aside  by  the  very 
idea  of  a  government  of  any  kind. 

Now  the  idea  of  M.  Considerant  is  that 
of  a  new  organization  of  society  upon  a 
principle  either  of  equality  before  the  law, 
or  of  social  equality,  we  know  not  which, 
perhaps  both.  There  exists,  says  he,  at 
present,  no  organization  of  industry  what- 
ever, and  in  consequence,  while  political 
rights  are  theoretically  possessed  by  all,  a 
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new  aristocracy  has  arisen,  who  monopo- 
hze  everything,  while  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  reduced  to  misery.  Absolute 
liberty  without  organization  means  the 
abandonment  of  the  feeble  multitude  to  the 
mercy  of  the  powerful  few. 

We  discover  here  a  most  important  con- 
ception, for  which  we  are  obliged  to  give 
all  due  honor  to  the  memory  of  Fourier, 
who  first  announced  it,  and  who  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  clearly  to  conceive  it.  The 
idea  of  substitutinor  for  a  vaojue  and  lawless 
competition,  a  system  by  which  the  indus- 
try of  the  weak  and  the  ignorant  shall  be 
made  available  to  their  natural  needs  and 
lawful  desires,  and  themselves  liberated 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  knowing  few.  To 
explain  this  idea  more  perfectly  to  the 
reader,  let  us  make  use  of  an  analogy,  as 
follows : 

The  end  and  purpose  of  a  Republican 
Government,  is  to  maintain  for  each  their 
moral,  not  natural,  rights  and  liberties  ;  the 
aim  of  a  true  industrial  organization  is  to 
secure  for  each  a  just  return  for  his  indus- 
try, according  to  the  measure  of  his  capa- 
city and  usefulness.  This  return  will  not 
always  be  in  money ;  it  will  be  in  every 
species  of  social  advantage.  It  is,  we  be- 
lieve, unquestionably,  the  great  merit  of 
Fourier,  to  have  put  forth  this  idea  as  a 
basis  of  regular  legislative  action,  or  rather 
of  organic  action  in  society.  Let  us  not 
dispute  what  cannot  be  denied,  nor  allow 
our  contempt  for  the  errors  and  scientific 
ignorance  of  Fourier, — for,  of  all  the  men 
who  have  written  upon  science  with  equal 
ability,  with  whose  writings  we  are  ac- 
quainted, we  are  obliged  to  pronounce  him 
the  most  ignorant, — to  bias  our  judgment 
or  tempt  us  to  deny  him  what  is  pre-emi- 
nently his,  the  honor  of  being  the  first  who 
has  applied  a  scientific  intellect,  and  a 
modern  philanthropy,  to  the  problem  of 
industrial  reform. 

But  to  continue  our  analogy.  To  ren- 
der each  man  his  due,  the  advantage  which 
he  claims  for  his  industry  and  ability,  is  it 
not  as  necessary  and  as  just,  as  to  maintain 
his  political  rights,  to  defend  him  in  his 
liberty  and  his  legal  equality  ? 

The  greatest  honors  have  been  accorded 
to  those  heroes  and  statesmen,  who,  re- 
garding men,  not  as  slaves  or  tools,  but 
as  brothers  and  equals  in  the  eye  of  God, 
have,  during  their  life-time,   by  a  direct 


personal  influence,  maintained  justice  and 
equality  throughout  their  dominion.  The 
character  of  the  wise  and  philanthropical 
hero,  as  embodied  in  the  fiction  of  Ulysses, 
excites  our  love  and  veneration.  The  char- 
acter of  such  a  man,  enlightened  by  Chris- 
tianity and  science,  is  represented  in  the 
traits  of  a  free  and  perfect  republican  con- 
stitution ;  the  man  is  taken  away,  and  no 
longer  governs  ;  his  wisdom  only  remains 
embodied  in  the  laws,  which  govern  after 
him.  A  republican  constitution  substitutes 
a  body  of  laws  for  personal  wisdom  and 
philanthropy;  this  wisdom  and  philan- 
thropy being  purged  of  all  individuality, 
becomes  perpetual,  and  represents  the 
mind,  or  presiding  genius  of  the  State.  We 
are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  acci- 
dents of  mortality  for  a  good  government ; 
for,  when  our  Washington,  our  modern 
Ulysses,  perishes,  he  leaves  his  soul  be- 
hind him,  incorporated  in  the  laws — he  and 
his  fellows. 

So  at  length  it  must  be  with  those  rights 
which  belong  individually  to,  and  are  creat- 
ed by,  the  mind  and  labor  of  each  man. 
There  will,  by  and  by,  we  doubt  not,  be 
a  system  of  industrial  organization,  that 
will  give  each  man  his  due  ;  we  say  of  the 
future  state  that  it  is  under  God's  govern- 
ment, and  that  there  each  man  has  his 
due,  and  the  efforts  of  wisdom  are  to  as- 
similate human  society  more  and  more 
nearly  to  the  divine  ideal. 

But  to  the  analogy.  When  a  just  man 
employs  laborers,  all  get  their  due,  accor- 
ding to  their  ability  and  industry,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies  ;  when  a  good  despot  gov- 
erns, all  men  are  equal  before  him,  as  be- 
fore God.  We  have  now  established  a 
substitute  for  a  good  despotism,  in  a  sys- 
tem of  laws ;  we  wish  now  to  establish  a 
substitute  for  a  good  master,  in  a  system 
of  industrial  organization.  So  far  the 
analogy,  and  so  far  the  praise  of  Fourier. 

The  odious  mechanism  of  unlimited  com- 
petition continually  traverses  the  justice  of 
the  republican  State ;  it  breaks  in  upon 
the  system  of  the  State  in  its  minuter  de- 
tails, and  renders  justice  abortive ;  the 
workman  strives  against  the  workman  ;  the 
capitalist  against  the  capitalist ;  life  be- 
comes a  silent  and  secret  warfare ;  exist- 
ence becomes  strategic  and  dishonest,  and 
were  it  not  that  every  man,  as  a  consumer 
of  products,  becomes  so  far  a  master  and 
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employer  himself,  society  would  become 
utterly  heartless  and  corrupt.  By  the 
equalization  of  conditions  in  the  republican 
state,  by  the  equal  distribution  of  proper- 
ty, by  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  every 
individual,  a  balance  is  maintained,  each 
man  being  at  once  master  and  slave,  em- 
ployer and  employed,  which  is  indeed  the 
solution  of  the  problem ;  for,  in  this  solu- 
tion, we  find  that  as  the  capacity,  so  will 
be  the  production  and  consumption — pro- 
duction and  consumption  are  equal  when 
the  individual  is  fully  employed.  With 
all  the  necessary  means  and  appurtenances 
to  a  healthy  employment,  we  shall  find 
that  his  production  exceeds  what  he  con- 
sumes, by  at  least  the  sum  that  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  those  that  are  depend- 
ent upon  him  by  nature. 

Practically,  therefore,  the  problem  is, 
that  every  man's  industry  and  ability  shall 
be  employed  and  paid.  If  his  industry 
alone  were  paid,  other  things  being  equal, 
he  would  support  only  himself ;  but  hu- 
man nature  is  so  constructed  that  it  is 
necessary  for  one  to  support  many,  and  to 
this  end  we  have  ability,  talent  added  to  in- 
dustry, to  enslave  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
with  less  labor,  to  produce  a  greater  result. 

And  now,  perhaps,  we  are  able  to  state 
clearly  the  secret  of  the  mal-condition  of  in- 
dustrial society.  It  is  that  ability  employs, 
as  its  tools,  not  merely  the  powers  of  nature, 
but  man  himself;  it  openly,  and  by  violence, 
or  cunningly,  and  by  stratagem,  entraps 
and  employs  the  industry  of  men  at  a  dis- 
advantage to  themselves :  this  is  ability 
operating  apart  from  justice. 

To  secure  for  labor  its  just  reward,  and 
to  give  to  all  ability  its  proper  employ- 
ment is,  therefore,  a  problem  of  the  same 
character,  but  operating  in  a  narrower, 
though  not  a  less  difficult  sphere,  as  that 
which  occupied  the  mind  of  that  man, 
whoever  he  was,  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  constitutional  Republic. 

Industrial  organization  of  workmen  in 
bands,  classes,  troops  and  phalanxes,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  talents,  at  the 
several  times  of  the  activities  of  this  talent, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  college  of  in- 
dustry, to  which  we  must  add, — clothed, 
(of  necessity  !)  with  absolute  control — is 
the  remedy  proposed  by  Fourier. 

The  first  condition  of  his  phalanx,  and  the 
reason  of  the  failure  hitherto  of  all  experi- 


ments in  this  wise,  is,  that  there  must  be 
somewhere  lodged  an  absolute  controlling 
authority,  supported  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  like  that  of  a  ship  master  or  an  army 
officer,  or  of  the  superintendent  of  a  peni- 
tentiary, to  enforce  the  industrial  regu- 
lations and  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  foun- 
der ;  for  it  is  the  singularity  of  this  idea, 
that  it  takes  for  granted,  that  each  man 
will  prefer  to  employ  that  talent  with 
which  he  is  most  largely  gifted,  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  best  exercised :  this, 
however,  is  not  the  fact ;  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  a  despotic  organization. 

Again — society  and  not  the  individual 
stands  first  in  the  system  of  Fourier.  It  is 
not  Jack  or  William,  whose  happiness 
is  of  so  much  importance,  but  society — 
the  entire  mass.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  little  soul  of  Jack  and  William  a 
principle  which  obliges  them  to  regard 
themselves,  individually,  as  of  greater  im- 
portance than  all  the  world  beside:  that 
principle  is  pride  and  the  love  of  self.  The 
individual  will  not  work  for  society  ;  a  man 
will  work  for  himself,  and  for  those  he 
loves,  and  for  those  who  depend  upon  him, 
but  we  deny  absolutely  that  he  will  work 
for  abstract  society. 

The  first  necessity,  the  fundamental 
stimulus,  the  prime  mover  of  any  indus- 
trial system,  that  means  to  have  an  exist- 
ence, must  be,  that  each  person  in  it 
works  not  for  the  common  good,  but  for 
himself,  and  for  those  he  loves,  and  for 
those  who  depend  upon  him. 

We  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of 
Fourier,  though  excellent  in  its  spirit  and 
design,  fails  utterly  in  the  plan  of  its  accom- 
plishment; for  the  proof  of  which  we  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  the  past  twenty  years. 

Again — it  is  seldom  considered  that  this 
new  power,  miscalled  a  monied  aristocracy, 
and  sometimes  a  Bank  Baronetcy,  is  not 
an  aristocracy,  and  has  in  it  nothing  of  the 
aristocratic.  Aristocracy  consists  in  the 
inheritance  of  political  privileges,  conferred 
upon  families  by  law,  and  supported  by 
the  perpetuity  of  estates.  The  power 
given  by  the  possession  of  large  sums  of 
money,  is  a  power  that  lapses  rapidly  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  is,  when  possessed,  an 
adventitious  and  accidental,  and  not  an, 
acknowledged,  personal  authority.  So- 
ciety is  the  antagonist  of  the  monied 
power,  a  power  which  shps,  like  water, 
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from  hand  to  hand,  in  the  transmission  of 
a  coin.  The  beggar  boy  who  carries 
coppers  to  the  apple  woman,  and  com- 
mands her  obsequious  attention  by  the 
outlay  of  a  cent,  is  momentarily,  by  the 
possession  of  the  brass,  a  monied  aristo- 
crat ;  but  we  make  bold  to  say  that  society 
suffers  little  damage  by  the  momentary 
rise  of  so  absurd  a  relationship  ;  the  cop- 
pers being  transferred  to  the  apple-woman, 
so  much  of  power  and  confidence  as  they 
carry  with  them  goes  over  to  her  side, 
and  things,  as  in  heaven,  are  made  even. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  are  not  disposed  to 
indula^e  in  invectives  ao-ainst  the  rich.  The 
rich  to-day  are  not  the  rich  to-morrow. 
The  monied  body  is  a  soulless  and  irre- 
sponsible idea. 

Nor  are  we  more  disposed  to  give  way 
to  an  exaggerated  passion  for  the  suffering 
and  virtuous  poor ;  since  the  poor  of  to- 
day were,  perhaps,  the  rich  of  yesterday, 
and  will  be  the  rich  of  to-morrow.  The 
poor  are  not,  with  us,  a  class  or  a  caste  : 
we,  too,  have  been  poor,  it  may  be,  but 
we  scorn  to  take  pity  upon  ourselves. 

In  seeking,  therefore,  for  a  cause  of  the 
mischief,  for  a  something  to  blame,  we 
must  look  to  the  incompleteness,  the  im- 
perfection of  the  means  and  ways  of  in- 
dustry, and  of  the  slowness  and  difficulty 
with  which  the  wants  and  surpluses  of 
one  man  are  made  known  to  the  rest  of 
society.  This  evil  is  to  be  met  by  a  more 
complete  and  uniform  system  of  public 
education,  by  the  establishment  of  labor 
associations  on  the  system  of  mutual  aid ; 
by  the  protection  of  the  industry  of  the 
country  against  an  unjust  and  overpower- 
ing foreign  competition  ;  (the  Fourierite  is, 
of  necessity,  a  protectionist,)  by  facilitat- 
ing the  means  of  exchange,  both  of  money 
and  of  goods  ;  by  the  extension  of  the 
system  of  roads,  bringing  each  man  nearer 
to  his  neighbor;  by  the  suppression  of 
every  trace  of  monopoly  or  corporate 
privilege,  except  such  as  are  necessary  for 
the  development  of  new  resources,  and  the 
encouragement  of  new  inventions.  In 
short,  by  proceeding,  as  we  have  begun, 
in  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  industrial 
reform,  embracing  every  department  of 
education,  of  labor,  and  of  control ;  above 
all  we  must  be  patient ;  ideas  themselves 
move  slowly,  much  more  do  the  reforms 
which  follow  them. 


''Society,"  says  Considerant,  "is  tending 
to  a  division  into  two  great  classes,  the 
capitalists,  and  those  who  live  dependent 
upon  capital ;"  but  this  is  not  what  M. 
Considerant  would  make  it,  a  phenomenon 
which  characterizes  civilization ;  for,  in 
America,  which  now  forms  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  civilized  world, 
property  changes  hands,  passing  from  rich 
to  poor,  and  from  poor  to  rich,  with  such 
wonderful  rapidity,  that  a  period  of  twenty 
years  is  sufficient  to  alter  the  grades  of 
society,  from  highest  to  lowest.  More 
than  ninety  men  of  business  out  of  a  hun- 
dred fail  once  in  their  lives,  and  the  great 
majority  several  times.  A  property  of 
£4,000  sterling  is  luxury  in  the  country, 
respectability  in  the  cities.  The  ruling 
members  of  society  are  the  lawyers,  di- 
vines and  editors  ;  merchants  being  not 
frequently  educated  men,  control  public 
movements  as  a  body  ;  rarely  by  individu- 
al influence  :  it  is  esteemed  easier  to  make 
money  than  to  keep  it.  Speculators  lose 
all  in  the  end  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred.  Of  monied  corporations,  for 
one  that  is  rich,  an  hundred  are  in  debt ; 
the  money  lenders  are  chiefly  the  banks — 
combinations  of  small  capitals  and  savings 
of  labor.  In  America  we  know  of  but 
one  class  who  transmit  political  power 
fram  father  to  son,  and  who  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  strictly  and  properly  a  ruling 
class,  viz.,  the  large  planters  of  the  South  ; 
who,  taken  altogether,  with  their  families, 
will  not  make  a  population  equal  to  that 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  power 
which  they  hold  is  political,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  constitutional  arrangements ;  since 
the  property  which  they  represent,  is  not 
equal  in  the  value  of  its  products  to  those 
of  the  single  State  of  Massachusetts. 

A  great  deal  is  said  of  the  power  of 
the  manufacturing  classes  who  represent 
and  control  a  greater  part  of  the  personal 
property  and  floating  capital  of  the  North  ; 
but  even  they  cannot  procure  a  protective 
duty  to  enable  them  to  employ  their  riches 
to  advantage  ;  they  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, men  of  moderate  capital,  who  have 
entrusted  their  money  to  the  management 
of  skillful  business  men,  and  to  the  manu- 
facturing agents.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  no  consolidation  of  the 
great  manufacturing  companies  ;  they  are 
rivals  to  each  other  in  the  different  States 
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of  the  Union,  and  their  political  efforts 
have  been  thus  far  confined  to  the  pro- 
curing of  protection  for  the  artisans  who 
work  in  their  factories,  against  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  English  competition. 
There  is  no  monied  aristocracy  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  for  the  reason,  first,  that  there  is  no 
aristocracy  proper,  and  that  fortunes  are 
made  and  lost  within  the  year ;  and  that 
the  son  wastes  the  accumulated  riches  of 
the  father.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  pos- 
sessor of  vast  estates  in  America,  who  has 
been  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune,  to  ex- 
ercise political  influence ;  the  habits  of  his 
life  forbid  it ;  he  is  not  eloquent,  he  is  not 
courteous ;  his  tenants  are  not  for  life, 
and  if  they  do  not  like  him  they  will  leave 
him;  his  agents  and  dependents  are  not 
controlled  by  him ;  they  can  leave  him 
and  seek  other  situations ;  he  cannot  hin- 
der their  success ;  his  time  and  his  thoughts 
are  wholly  occupied  in  keeping  together 
the  monstrous  aggregate  of  his  posses- 
sions ;  he  is  looked  upon  even  with  pity,  as 
a  man  overpowered  with  care,  and  whose 
anxieties  can  terminate  only  with  his  life. 

The  monied  aristocracy  in  Europe,  says 
M.  Considerant,  has  become  the  master  of 
kings  and  governments ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  us  ;  our  government  is  not  dependent 
for  its  existence  upon  a  loan.  The  mon- 
archies and  aristocracies  of  Europe,  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  necessity,  have  adopted  the 
maxim  that  a  public  debt  is  in  some  mea- 
sure necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  State ; 
the  art  of  government  seems  to  have  been 
summed  up  in  a  sentence  :  borrow  to  make 
war,  lay  taxes  to  pay  the  interest.  The 
refunding  of  the  principal  does  not  enter 
into  their  calculations,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  financiers  become  the  masters 
of  governments  ;  that  money  lenders  and 
brokers  are  able  to  advise  and  manage  kinofs 
and  parliaments  ;  that  great  fortunes  are 
great  political  powers  ;  that  the  rich  be- 
come richer,  the  poor  poorer ;  that  Europe  is 
continually  rushing  into  revolutions, 

M.  Considerant,  borrowing  from  Fouri- 
er, claims  that  capita],  labor  and  talent, 
are  the  three  elements  of  production  ;  the 
great  primitive  means  of  social  develop- 
ment. Talent,  or  more  properly  ability, 
gives  to  labor  a  wider  and  more  profitable 
direction  ;  for  the  development  of  ability 
a  stimulus  is  needed ;  the  stimulus  of  want 
or  of  necessity.    By  the  system  of  Fourier, 


we  venture  to  say,  this  stimulus  would  be 
taken  away,  and  men  would  be  content, 
working    for   the    common  good,  with  a 
moderate  provision,  such  as  might  be  at- 
tained with  a  moderate  ability.     The  great 
Lord  Hardwicke  remarked,  that  successful 
English  lawyers,  who  had  come  to  great 
honors  in  the  State,  attained  to  eminence 
chiefly  because  they  began  with  nothing. 
The  finest  productions  of  human  genius, 
the    most   enchanting  works  of  art,    the 
most  daring  and  fruitful  enterprises,  and 
the  deeds  of  greatest  generosity  and  mag- 
nanimity have  been  the  off'spring  of  neces- 
sity and  pain  ;  or  of  what  is  almost  an 
equal  stimulus,  of  solitary  ambition,  work- 
ing out  for  itself,  alone  and  unregarded, 
out    of    such    rude   material    as    chance 
might   off'er,    some   imperishable    memo- 
rial ;     and    the   happiest    moments   of  a 
virtuous    and    cultivated    life    are     those 
which  place  us,  by  a  powerful  and  delicate 
sympathy,  in  communion  with  minds  thus 
struggling ;     as     with    heroes    achieving 
victory   against  hope — with   investigators 
detecting  a  law  of  nature  by  some  rude 
experiment — with  philosophers,  like  Epic- 
tetus,    pressing   the   wine    of   consolation 
from  the   bitter   fennel-leaf  of   adversity. 
Let  us  imagine,  for  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  if   such   a   sensual   monotony  can 
enter  the  imagination,  the  history  of  a  na- 
tion  reared   in    phalanxes,    educated   by 
scores    and    thousands,  confounded  in  a 
well-ordered  army,  so  well-ordered  and  so 
conducted  as  to  sink  the  individual  in  the 
system  ;  would    not   one    rather  struggle 
through   a  short  life,   and    perish   earlj'-, 
leaving  some   memento   of  character  de- 
veloped in  the  strife  against  fortune,  were 
it  only  to  have  it  written  upon  one's  tomb- 
stone, to  be  overgrown  with   moss  after 
the    fourth    generation,    that    he,   whose 
remains  lie  here,  strove  well  with  adver- 
sity during  his  honest  life,  and  was  a  good 
citizen,  a  good  father,  a  good  neighbor  in 
the  ancient  fashion,  than  to  live   a  second 
century  vegetating  undistinguished  among 
the  industrial  herd  of  a  well-ordered,  well- 
governed,  well-fed  phalanx  ? 

Capital,  labor  and  talent — capital  pos- 
sessed by  an  individual  with  all  its  risks 
and  contingencies  is  a  source  of  pride  and 
of  enjoyment ;  the  possession  of  it,  if  it 
be  but  ten  dollars,  and  be  true  capital, 
which  he  may  lay  by  and  not  use. 
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The  author  of  the  ensuing  essay  has 
no  reference  to,  and  is  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  Phonographic  or  An- 
glo-Saxon system  of  Mr.  Pitman  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Boyle 
of  Boston,  which  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
judices so  generally  entertained  by  schol- 
ars towards  innovations  of  this  kind,  or 
against  any  attempts  to  disturb  the  ortho- 
graphic standard  and  fixed  forms  of  the 
language,  appears  to  have  met  with  some 
degree  of  favor  and  encourgement  from 
the  public.  The  strange  and  uncouth  form, 
however,  of  some  of  the  characters  devised 
by  the  authors  of  the  system  to  express 
dipthongal  and  other  sounds,  are  little 
calculated  to  recommend  them  to  general 
adoption  ;  or  to  improve  or  beautify  the 
aspect  of  the  language,  which  as  we  hum- 
bly think,  ought  to  form  a  part  of  every 
such  scheme.  The  attempt,  also,  to  ef- 
fect a  literal  adaptation  of  the  spelling  to 
the  pronunciation,  can  only  be  productive 
erf  discord  and  confusion ;  or  will  neither 
tend  to  symmetrize  the  former,  or  soften 
the  hissing  hardness  of  the  latter,  which 
occasions  it  to  grate  so  unpleasantly  on  the 
ears  of  foreigners,  and  renders  the  Eng- 
lish the  least  agreeable  of  the  cultivated 
languages  of  Europe — though  it  other- 
wise yields  to  none  in  copiousness  and  sig- 
nificance, or  in  dignity  and  force.  A  su- 
perior degree,  therefore,  of  tact  and  taste, 
a  nice  sense  of  symmetry,  and  a  finely  at- 
tuned ear,  should  be  possessed  by  those 
who  undertake  to  modify,  or  who  would 
simphfy  and  improve  it.  But  before  en- 
tering upon  the  main  subject  of  the  ensu- 
ing essay,  we  will  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  a  topic  intimately  connected  with  it ; 
which  though  it  has  been  much  discussed 
of  late,  both  in  England  and  this  country, 
is  still,  as  we  humbly  think,  but  imperfect- 
ly understood  by  the  public,  or  by  au- 
thors and  publishers,  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  having  it  put  in  its  true  hght, 
and  finally  set  at  rest. 

In  an  article  on  Griswold's  "  Prose  Wri- 
ters of  America,"  which  appeared  not  long 
since  in  the  "  Westminster  Review,"  the 


following  remarks  occur  on  the  subject  of 
International  Copy-right.  "  The  system 
of  legalized  free-booty,  that  right  of  bor- 
der-foray, which  enables  an  American 
publisher  to  appropriate  the  labors  of  an 
English  author,  and  defraud  him  of  his 
hire,  has  been,  by  a  most  just  retribution, 
the  bane  of  American  literature.  Thanks 
to  this  system,  authorship  by  profession, 
is  in  America,  a  career  if  not  impossible 
and  unknown,  at  least  one  to  which  the 
entrance  is  fenced  off  by  difficulties  that 
must  deter  many  from  venturing  upon  it. 
On  this  point,  Mr.  Griswold  speaks  with 
authority."  The  Reviewer  then  quotes  at 
length  a  passage  from  Mr.  Griswold,  of 
which,  however,  the  following  portion 
alone  has  any  direct  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. "  A  short  time  before  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Spain,  he  undertook  to  dispose  of  a  pro- 
duction of  merit,- written  by  an  American 
who  had  not  established  a  commanding 
name  in  the  literary  market,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  get  an  offer  from  any  of  the 
principal  publishers."  They  even  de- 
clined, he  states,  "  to  publish  it  at  the  au- 
thor's cost !  alledging"  (and  truly)  "  that 
it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  trouble 
themselves  about  native  works,  of  doubt- 
ful success,  while  they  could  pick  and 
choose  among  the  successful  works  daily 
poured  out  of  the  British  press — for 
the  copy-right  of  which  theij  had  no- 
thing to  pay.^^  We  cannot  but  think,  that 
both  Mr.  Griswold  and  the  Westminster 
Reviewers,  are  equally  mistaken  in  con- 
siderino:  the  disadvantao-es  under  which 
our  hterature  labors,  of  being  thus  m  a 
manner  thrust  aside,  and  thrown  into  the 
shade,  by  that  of  the  mother-country,  as 
mainly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  copy-right 
law,  which  shall  secure  to  English  as  well 
as  American  writers,  an  exclusive  and 
equitable  property  in  their  works.  The 
passage  of  such  a  law,  which  has  been  so 
long  and  so  urgently  called  for,  as  a  meas- 
ure calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
our  literature,  and  an  act  of  justice  due  to 
foreign  writers,  would,  we  are  persuaded, 
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do  but  little  towards  effecting  the  objects 
aimed  at  by  its  advocates,  and  which  they 
so  confidently  expect  to  accomplish  by  it. 
For  the  true  source  of  the  evil  complained 
of,  and  which  it  is  designed  to  remedy, 
lies  far  deeper  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  forms  a  difficulty,  that  must  first  be 
clearly  understood  and  appreciated,  before 
the  radical  treatment  which  the  case  re- 
quires, can  either  be  attempted,  or  suc- 
cessfully entered  upon. 

The  injustice  practised  towards  Enghsh 
writers,  by  American  publishers,  and  the 
discouragement  under  which  our  own  lit- 
erature labors,  from  the  ascendancy  of  that 
of  the  mother  country  among  us,  are  evils 
properly  due — not  so  much  to  the  want 
of  a  copy-right  law — as  to  the  community 
of  language  existing  between  the  two 
countries — a  circumstance,  unusual  in  the 
relations  of  independent  nations,  and  which 
is  necessarily  attended  by  disadvantages 
and  inconveniences,  which  no  act  of  ordi- 
nary legislation  can  either  effectually  coun- 
teract, or  partially  remedy.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  almost  actual  contact  into 
which  the  two  countries  have  been  brought, 
by  means  of  the  space-annihilating  powers 
of  steam  ;  or  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  transit  over  the  Atlantic  is  now  effect- 
ed, renders  a  work  published  in  London, 
nearly  as  easily  accessible  to  readers  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  as  one  simulta- 
neously issued  in  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia. Hence,  the  intellectual  influence 
which  the  mother  country  necessarily  and 
naturally  exercises  over  us,  through  her 
literature  and  language,  is  artificially  ex- 
tended, and  daily  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed, by  the  increased  facility  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  countries ; 
and  this  again  leads,  by  necessary  conse- 
quence, to  the  practices  on  the  part  of  our 
publishers,  so  much  complained  of  by 
British  writers.  In  a  word,  we  naturally 
enough,  under  such  circumstances,  demur 
to  giving  the  English  author  a  second  mo- 
nopoly in  this  country,  where  a  reprint  of 
his  work,  at  least,  operates  to  extend  its 
circulation  and  fame — though  it  may  di- 
minish the  profit  which  he  might  other- 
wise derive  from  it,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  For  the  copy-right  which  he  en- 
joys thereby,  securing  to  him  all  that  he 
can  ask  from  his  own  government,  gives 
him  more  than  he  can  reasonably  ask  or 


expect  from  any  other.*  If  the  fame  of 
his  writings  extend  to  other  countries, 
those  countries  stand  towards  him  in  the 
relation  of  posterity,  or  in  a  position  so  far 
analogous  to  it,  as  to  render  it  unreason- 
able for  him  to  expect  from  the  one  anything 
more  than  he  hopes  to  receive  from  the 
other,  or  that  wide-spread  renown,  which 
is  so  nearly  equivalent  to  the  after-glory, 
which  forms  the  reward  and  crowning  re- 
compense of  genius  and  true  ambition* 
Nor  can  he,  as  a  non-resident,  with  any 
justice  demand  to  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing,  as  respects  the  right  of  property, 
with  the  alien  or  denizen ;  who  owes  the 
protection  he  receives  to  actual  inhabit- 
ancy ;  or  on  a  better  footing  than  the 
holder  of  a  patent,  whose  privilege  is  con- 
fined to  the  land  of  his  birth.  The  rela- 
tion we  bear  to  England,  as  her  juniors,  or 
descendants,  places  us,  in  this  country, 
still  more  in  the  position  of  posterity  to- 
wards her ;  and  we  may  surely,  at  any 
rate,  be  allowed  to  pluck  from  the  exuber- 
ant tree  of  knowledge,  which  she  has  so 
effectually  secured  against  domestic  depre- 
dation, the  fruits  that  hung  over  the  high- 
way which  a  common  language  has  estab- 
lished between  us  :  the  more  especially, 
as  we  are  cultivating  a  promising  crop  of 
our  own,  to  which  we  are  perfectly  willing 
that  she  should  help  herself  in  turn,  and 
continue  to  do  so,  however  rich  and  abun- 
dant it  may  become.  If,  then,  we  desiro 
to  put  an  end  to  the  injustice  complained 
of  by  English  writers,  and  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to  our  own  literature,  by  freeing  it 
from  the  chilling  adumbration  to  which  ifc 
is  at  present  subjected,  by  that  of  the 
mother  country,  we  must  gird  up  our 
loins  for  some  stronger  and  more  compre- 
hensive measure  than  that  of  passing  an 
international  copy-right  law — which,  we 
repeat,  can  do  but  little  towards  effecting 
the  object  aimed  at,  and  realizing  the  ad- 
vantages which  its  advocates  so  fondly 
anticipate  from  it.  Though  it  may  give  a 
just  protection  to  the  authors  of  both 
countries,  and,    in  so   far,  promote  their 

*  Iq  the  instance  of  a  translation,  no  claim  of 
this  kind  is  set  up ;  and  the  community  of  lan- 
guage, which  happens  to  exist  between  this 
country  and  England,  surely  does  not  vary  the 
principle  involved,  or  add  any  feature  of  injustice 
to  the  case  between  British  writers  or  American 
publishers. 
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individual  or  pecuniary  interests;  it  can 
do  little  towards  counteracting  the  "  in- 
fluence unbenign,"  which  the  elder  country 
exercises  over  the  minds  of  her  descend- 
ants, and  must  ever  exercise,  while  this 
unpropitious  state  of  things  lasts,  or  is 
permitted  to  continue.  The  following 
views  and  suggestions,  therefore,  will,  we 
hope,  be  indulgently  received,  as  they  are 
submitted  without  any  ambition  or  wish  to 
constrain  the  opinions  of  others,  but  are 
merely  intended  to  pass  for  what  they  may 
be  worth,  among  the  theories  and  specu- 
lations of  the  day  : 

"  To  THE  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  : 

"  Sir  :  Having  seen  it  it  stated  more  than 
once  in  the  public  papers  that  I  declined  sub- 
scribing my  name  to  the  petition  presented  to 
Congress,  during  a  former  session,  for  an  act 
of  international  copy-right,  I  beg  leave,  through 
your  pages,  to  say,  in  explanation,  that  1  de- 
clined, not  from  any  hostility  or  indifference  to 
the  object  of  the  petition,  in  favor  of  which  my 
sentiments  have  always  been  openly  expressed, 
but  merely  becaue  1  did  not  relish  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  petition,  and  because  I  expected  to 
see  the  measure  pressed  from  another  quarter. 
I  wro'.e  about  the  same  time,  however,  tomem- 
bers  of  Congress  in  support  of  the  application. 
"  As  no  other  petition  has  been  sent  to  me  for 
signature,  and  as  silence  on  my  part  may  be 
misconstrued,  I  now,  as  far  as  my  pame  may  be 
tliought  of  any  value,  enrol  it  among  those  who 
pray  most  earnestly  to  Congress  for  this  act  of 
international  equality.  I  consider  it  due,  not 
only  to  foreign  authors,  to  whose  lucubrations 
we  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  constant  instruc- 
tion and  delight,  but  to  our  own  native  authors, 
who  are  implicated  in  the  effects  of  the  wrong 
done  by  our  present  laws. 

"  For  myself,  my  literary  career,  as  an  au- 
thor, is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  cannot  be  much 
afiected  by  any  disposition  of  this  question  ; 
but  we  have  a  young  literature  springing  up, 
and  daily  unfolding  itself  with  wonderful 
energy  and  luxuriance,  which,  as  it  promises 
to  shed  a  grace  and  lustre  upon  the  nation,  de- 
serves all  its  fostering  care.  Hov7  much  this 
growing  hterature  may  be  retarded  by  the 
present  state  of  our  copy-right  law,  I  had 
recently  an  instance,  in  the  cavalier  treatment 
of  a  work  of  merit,  written  by  an  American, 
who  had  not  yet  established  a  commanding 
name  in  the  literary  market.  I  undertook,  as 
a  friend,  to  dispose  of  it  for  him,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  get  an  offer  from  any  of  our 
principal  publishers.  They  even  declined  to 
publish  it  at  the  author's  cost,  alledging  that  it 
was  not  worth  their  while  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  native  works  of  doubtful  success 
while  they  could  pick  and  choose  among  the 


successful  works  daily  poured  out  by  the  Brit- 
ish press, /or  ivhich  they  had  nothing  tu  fay  for 
copy-right.  ^This  simple  fact  spoke  volumes 
to  me,  as  I  trust  it  will  do  to  all  who  peruse 
these  lines.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  a  subject  that  has  already  been 
treated  so  voluminously.  I  will  barely  observe 
that  I  have  seen  few  arguments  advanced 
against  the  proposed  act  that  ought  to  weigh 
with  intelligent  and  high-minded  men;  while  I 
have  noticed  some  that  have  been  urged,  so 
sordid  and  selfish  in  their  nature,  and  so  nar- 
row in  the  scope  of  their  policy,  as  almost  to  be 
insulting  to  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
"  I  trust  that,  whenever  this  question  comes 
before  Congress,  it  will  at  once  receive  an 
action  prompt  and  decided,  and  will  be  carried 
by  an  overwhelming,  if  not  unanimous  vote, 
worthy  of  an  enlightened,  a  just,  and  a  generous 
nation.     Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Washington  Irving." 

"  I  had  a  little  talk  with  Morier  on  copy- 
right. I  told  him  that  the  English  novelists, 
spite  of  our  injustice  to  them,  were  '  dogs  in 
the  manger.'  No  publisher  would  buy  a  novel 
from  me,  for  instance,  when  they  conld  get 
all  his,  and  Bulwer's  and  D'Israeli's,  and  every- 
body's else,/o?'  nothing.  The  consequence  is, 
that  American  writers  shrink  from  elaborate 
works,  and  spend  their  efforts  on  periodical 
writing,  or  do  anything — follow  any  profession 
— rather  than  help  the  national  literature  and 
starve.  The  question  then  came  very  natur- 
ally, '  Why  does  not  Congress  see  this,  and 
agree  to  mend  the  obvious  injustice  by  a  proper 
copy-right  law  ?'  Answer — because  it  would 
slightly  raise  the  prices  of  literature,  and  short- 
sighted demaofotrues  find  excellent  stuff  for 
speeches  in  the  advocacy  of  '  cheap  books  for 
the  people.'  Result — that  the  people  get  no 
American  books,  and  are  impregnated  ex- 
clusively by  foreign  writers,  and  with  English 
and  monarchial  principles  !  But  this  begins  to 
read  like  an  essay." —  Willis's  Letters. 

As  the  want  of  an  international  copy- 
right law  does  not  produce  similar  conse- 
quences in  England,  or  operate  to  the 
discouragement  of  literature  there,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  that  Messrs.  Irving 
and  Willis  should  persist  in  attributing  the 
state  of  things  which  they  describe,  and  so 
eloquently  lament,  to  a  cause  thus  partial 
and  unilateral  in  its  effects.  The  ascend- 
ancy of  the  literature  of  England  is,  we 
repeat,  the  true  cause  of  the  depression  of 
ours  ;  and  this,  again,  is  due  to  the  com- 
miinity  of  language  between  the  two 
countries ;  and  the  superior  capital  pos- 
sessed by  British  publishers,  which  enables 
them  to  embark  more  boldly  in  literary 
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enterprises,  and  to  exhibit  more  liberality 
and  spirit  in  their  dealings  with  authors, 
than  those  in  the  United  States  have  it  in 
their  power  to  do. 

The    disadvantages    under    which    we 
labor,  both  in  an  intellectual  and  national 
point  of  view,  from  our  being   compelled 
to  use  the  language  of  a  contemporary  and 
rival  nation — ahen  to  us  in  many  respects, 
and  ages  in  advance  of  us  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  and  science — are  so 
manifold  and  obvious,  that  we  should  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them  here, 
if  it  were  not  our  purpose  to  suggest  the 
means  by  which,  as  we   humbly  think,  we 
may  at  least  partially  relieve  ourselves — 
(if  we  have  only  the  will  and  spirit  to  do 
so,)  from  the  humiliating   and  tongue-ded 
condition  to  which  we  are  virtually  redu- 
ced, through  the  want  of  a  national  speech, 
and  the  brow-beating   course  pursued  to- 
wards us  by  our  arrogant  and  jealous  pa- 
rent, who,  not  content  with  the  almost  ex- 
clusive  possessions  of  the  literary  arena, 
and  as  if  fondly  striving  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  would  ever  keep  us,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the   censorious  and  dictato- 
rial tone   assumed  by  her   travelers  and 
writers  whenever  they  condescend,  or  have 
occasion  to  notice  us ;  in  a  state  of  pupil- 
age and  mental  dependence,  or  in  the  posi- 
tion of  minors,  who  are  never  to   come  of 
age.      Affecting    to   regard  the  youthful 
errors  and  defects  of  her  persecuted  off- 
spring, as  indications  of  an  original  moral 
proclivity,  and   intellectual  inferiority ;  or 
as  the  results  of  inherent  vices  in  their 
character,  she   would   convert  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  we  labor,  from  our 
juniority  as  a  nation,  into  foils  to  her  own 
greatness  and  perfections,  or  to  those  at- 
tainments in  civilization  and  social  improve- 
ment which   she  owes,  in  part  to  accident, 
and  in  part  to  time.     While,  then,  we  thus 
occupy  for  tlie  present,  this  subordinate  or 
rear-rank  position,  in  relation  to  the  mother 
country,  it   cannot  but  be  seen,  that  we 
must  be  condemned  ever  to  hold  that  posi- 
tion, while  we  continue  to  use  a  language 
common  to  both  countries ;  by  which  we 
are  in  a  manner,  forcibly  confined  to  the 
beaten    circle    of   British    precedent   and 
British    literature'^' — a    literature    which, 

^''  The  community  of  language,  also  operates 
to  draw  a  screen  or  dark  curtain  between  us  and 


however    deeply  embedded  may  be  our 
prejudices  in  its  favor — is  greatly  andrad* 
ically  defective  in  most,  if  not  all  of  itsde^ 
partments ;  and  is  animated  by  a  much  less 
liberal    and    catholic  spirit,  than  that  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  :  countries,  in 
which  the   human  mind  took  an  earlier  i 
start,  and   achieved  far  more  brilliant  tri- 
umphs, both  in  letters  and  the  fine  arts^ 
than  it  has  ever  done,  or  is  ever  likely  to 
do  in  England.     To  the  mother  marks  or 
womb  spots,  which  a  colonial   people  are 
ever  doomed  to  bear  about  them — like  the 
offspring  of  diseased  parents — (as  such  a 
people  always  are — )  it  is  to  be  added, 
(according   to  British  writers,)  the  pecu- 
liarity of  a  blundering   pronunciation,  and 
provincial   style  of   writing,  patioinety  of 
expression,  nearly  as  impossible  to  be  got 
over  as  original   lameness,   or  any  other 
hereditary  defect.     As  respects  our  own 
case,  another  evil  connected  with  this  state 
of  things  is,  the   too  near  or  familiar  ap- 
proximation in  which  we  are  thereby  placed, 
to  our  tongues-men,  and  elders  in  civili- 
zation and  refinement,  which  exposes  us  to 
a  species  of  domestic  espionage,  and  scruti*-. 
ny,  v/hich  they  avail  themselves  of  for  the 
most  illiberal  and  often  for  the  most  treach- 
erous purposes.     The  language  in  a  word> 
serves  as  a  species  of  intellectual  micro- 
scope,   or   magnetic    telegraph    in    their 
hands,  and  deprives  us  of  that  arms-length 
and  independent   position,  which  it  is  as 
necessary  for  nations,  as  for  individuals,  to 
maintain  towards  each  other.      England, 
not  only  triumphs  in  the  mental  dominion, 
which  she  thus  despoticall}?"  exercises  over 
us,  but  deeming  herself  secure  in  dictator- 
ship, apparently  so  firmly  founded,  uses  it 
as  she  did  her  colonial  poAver,  only  for  the 
purposes  of  tyranny  and   oppression,  and 
not  merely  refuses,  with  a  Turkish  jealousy, 
to  '*  bear  us  as  brothers  near  the  throne,** 
but  would,  as  of  yore,    "  bind  us  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  ;"  assuming  "  to  read  to 
us,"  and  haughtily  bidding  us  "  get  behind 
her,"    whenever  we  venture  or  attempt, 
artubus  injirmis,  with  yet  trembling  steps, 
to  enter  the  intellectual  arena,  and  contend 

foreign  countries,  by  imbuing  our  minds  with 
British  prejudices,  of  all  others  the  most  illiberal  '; 
and  inveterate,  and  shutting  out  the  information 
and  enlightenment,  which,  but  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  this  ofFuscating  medium,  we  might  derive 
from  other  sources. 
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with  her  there  for  the  crowns  and  prizes 
of  literary  glory.      Our  condition  then  is 
indeed  an  unfortunate  one,  in  thus  having 
to  deal  with  a  rival,  who,  contrary  to  all 
fair  play,  regards  our  errors  and  defects, 
not  as  the  deficiencies  and  imperfections  of 
youth,  but  as  subjects  of  inviduous  com- 
parison, or  as  foils  to  her  own  accomplish- 
ments   and  superior  attainments,  and  to 
those  advantages  which  she  owes  partly  to 
accident,  or  to  ancestry  and  time.       She  is 
hence,  ever  exhibiting  the  unnatural  spec- 
tacle of  the  grown  eagle,  making  war  upon 
her  yet  scarcely  fledged,  and  once  cherish- 
ed offspring,  and  maliciously  plucking  and 
scattering  their  young  plumes  to  the  winds, 
through  an  envious  apprehension  that  they 
may  one   day  bear  them  to  a  loftier  and 
more  sunward  flight  than  her  own.       The 
community  of  language  at  present  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  while  it  tends 
to  confine  our  range  of  thought  and  study 
within  the  beaten  track  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  render  us   the  Follower,  rather 
than  the  Rival  of  our  great  Parent,  in  the 
race  of  improvement  and  renown — engen- 
ders also,  an  imitative  and  unnational  spirit, 
that  insensibly  leads  us  to  mould  our  man- 
ners and  habits,  and  even  our   modes  of 
thinkingy  into  a  species  of  colonial  conform- 
ity to  the  standards  prescribed   to  us  by 
the  mother  country,  so  that,  though  freed 
from  her  civil   control,  we  still  bear,  like 
released  captives,  the  wrist  and  ancle  marks 
of  the  political  and  intellectual  manacles 
by  which  we  were  once  bound  to  the  wheels 
of  the  crushing  Juggernaut  of  her  mighty 
power.     For  whatever  may  be  the  natural 
intelligence,  or  inborn   genius  of  a  people 
of  exotic  oiigin,  the  early  impressure  of 
antiquated  ideas,  hereditary  manners,  and 
parental  prejudices — is  always  too  strong 
to  be  overcome,  or  entirely  eflaced,  either 
by  the  process  of  growth,  or  the  file  and 
burnisher  of  education — or  even  the  more 
potent  influence  of  political  institutions.^ 

*  Otherwise,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pro- 
gress of  truth  and  social  amehoration,  is  always 
more  facile  and  rapid — as  being  less  obstructed 
by  custom,  and  rooted  prejudices — among  such  a 
people,  than  in  older  nations,  and  they  are  much 
more  apt  to  suffer  from  an  embarass  de  richess, 
or  a  superflow  of  knowledge,  running  superficially 
over  the  public  mind,  than  from  any  want  of  in- 
formation, or  of  the  means  of  improvement.  Hence 
it  is,  that  we  exhibit  as  a  people,  the  anomaly  of 


Of  the  extent  to  which  the  arrogance  and 
huffing  insolence  of  British  ciilicism  is 
now  carried  towards  this  country,  some 
faint  ideas  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing passages,  extracted  from  an  article  in 
a  late  No.  of  the  Foreign  ilaarlerly  lie- 
view,  a  work  published  in  Kngland,  and 
extensively  circulated  on  the  continent,  as 
well  as  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  ''  Amer- 
ican poetry,"  the  Reviewer  tells  us,  "al- 
ways reminds  him  of  the  advertisements  in 
newspapers,  headed,  '  Tne  best  substitute 
for  silver ;'  and  if  it  be  not  the  genuine 
thing,  it  looks  just  as  handsome,  and  is 
miles  out  of  sight  cheaper."  The  foilow- 
ing  is  another  specimen  m  the  same  vein  : 
"  vVe  are  far  from  regarding  it  as  a  just 
ground  of  reproach  to  the  Americans,  ihat 
their  poetry  is  little  better  than  a  far  orf 
echo  of  the  Fatherland,  but  we  think  it  is 
a  reproach  to  them,  that  they  should  be 
eternally  thrusting  their  pretensions  to  the 
poetical  character  in  the  face  of  the  edu- 
cated nations."  Hence,  then,  the  publi- 
cation of  an  American  volume  of  poetry, 
designed  to  attract  attention  abroad,  is 
considered  as  an  act  of  presumption,  re- 
quiring to  be  checked  and  sharply  lepre- 
hendea  by  our  self-constituted  censor  and 
still  unappeased  foe,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  VVe  should  wait,  we  suppose, 
for  an  introduction,  or  an  endorsement  of 
our  respectability,  from  our  more  accred- 
ited Parent  and  Preceptor,  before  ventur- 
ing upon  the  mere  strength  of  our  own 
merits,  and  our  independent  position  as  a 
nation,  into  the  company  of  our  elders  and 
superiors  in  knowledge,  intellect,  and  civil- 
ization. We  see  by  the  quotations  just 
given,  that  not  even  ihe  voice  of  the  Muses, 
whose  magic  tones  of  old — 

"  E'en  soothed  the  gloomy  King  of  Hell, 
And  calmed  to  rest  the  stormy  flood — "  * 


an  overgrowth  of  body,  and  precocity  of  know- 
ledge, combined  with  an  unadvancing  character, 
ana  comparatively  stationary  state  of  intellect, 
which,  though  not  incompatible  with  that  mere 
physical  greatness,  wliich  springs  from  a  prosper- 
ous condiiion  of  the  industrial  arts,  or  those  that 
contribute  to  the  conveniences  and  social  comforts 
of  life ;  are  adverse  to,  if  they  do  not  wholly 
preclude  anything  like  a  successful  progress  in 
solid  wisdom,  or  in  moral  improvement,  and  true 
glory. 

*  Chorus  to  Electra. 
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or  the  ardors  "  committed  to  the  lyre,"  *  by 
a  Bryant,  and  a  Chfton,  a  Dana  and  a 
Longfellow,  can  suspend  for  a  moment,  or 
lull  to  silence  the  malignant  barking  of 
the  triple-headed  Cerberus,  who  has  plant- 
ed himself  before  the  portal  of  Fame,  to 
prevent  the  ingress  there  of  the  young 
Hercules  of  the  West ;  who,  bearing  the 
Hesperian  fruits  of  Liberty  in  his  hands, 
and  crowned  with  the  wreaths  of  prowess 
and  renown,  advances  with  never  faltering 
steps  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  glorious 
and  immortal  destin3^  Mr.  Cooper,  our 
distino-uished  novelist,  in  one  of  his  recent 
works,  has  expressed  his  regret  that  there 
is  not  more  independence  of  mind  among 
us,  particularly  as  regards  England. 
*'  Speaking,"  he  says,  "  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  reading  the  same  literature, 
we  are  particularly  in  danger  of  thinking 
English  thoughts,  and  that  too,  with  too 
great  prejudices,"  &c.  He  again  observes 
that,  "  No  nation  can  be  truly  great  which 
does  not  do  its  own  thinking,  or  which  has 
not  a  method  peculiar  to  itself.  The  time 
is  yet  to  come,  when  a  new  American 
book,  from  a  new  or  unknown  author,  shall 
be  received  as  an  English  one,"  "  coiteris 
paribus.'^  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
Mr.  Cooper,  while  expressing  himself  thus 
justly  and  boldly,  seems  not  to  be  aware, 
or  to  perceive,  that  the  arrogance  on  the 
part  of  English  authors,  and  the  want  of 
intellectual  independence  in  ours,  of  which 
he  complains,  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
conitnuniiij  of  language  existing  between 
the  two  countries.  For,  thouo-h  we  have 
cast  off  the  political  or  governmental  ties, 
which  once  connected  us  with  the  mother 
country,  we  must  ever  remain  bound  in 
her  literary  leading  strings,  or  in  a  state  of 
intellectual  pupilage  and  dependence, 
while  we  continue  to  speak  and  write  her 
language,  f     But  though  the  formation  of 


*  "  Spirat  adhue  amor, 

Vivuntque  commissi  calores 
Eohse  ifidibus  Puelce." — Horace. 
Breathes  still  the  love 
And  live  the  ardors  of  the  Eolian  Maid, 
Committed  to  her  lyre, 
f  That  an  entirely  extran  eous  civilization  can 
itself  do  little  for  a  people,  is  equally  undeni- 
able— 

Better  a  nation's  life,  however  slow, 

That  is  its  oion,  than  any  strength  or  wealth 

Conferred  or  cultured  by  friend  or  foe. 

Thus,  the  problem  will  always  be  found  to  com- 


a  new  language,  would  probably  require 
by  no  means  so  high  an  exertion  of  inge- 
nuity and  genius  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed— as  the  elaborate  and  perfect  struc- 
ture of  the  Sanscrit,  believed  by  many 
scholars  to  be  a  Brahminical  invention, 
and  the  famous  Formosan  imposture  of  the 
celebrated  Psalmanazar  would  seem  to 
prove — an  attempt  to  introduce  it  into 
use  would,  as  the  French  phrase  it,  be 
another  affair;  and  however  conducted, 
would  only  end  in  exemplifying  the  truth 
of  the  old  adage,  that  though  one  man  may 
take  the  steed  to  water,  a  hundred  cannot 
make  him  drink.  Such,  we  say,  w^ould  be 
the  case,  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of 
the  new  tongue,  even  though  it  should 
roll  upon  the  orbed  accents,  the  polished 
vocables,  and  ever  recurring  vowels  of  the 
Spanish  and  Italian,  or  were  worthy,  like 
the  "  glorious  Greek,"  to  grace  the  lyre 
of  Apollo,  and  the  mouths  of  gods.  The 
introduction,  then,  of  a  new  language, 
among  any  people — however  superior  it 
might  be  to  that  in  use,  or  which  it  might 
be  desirable  to  displace — is  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  or  could  only  be  effected  by 
a  repetition  of  the  miracle  by  which  the 
builders  of  Babel  were  each  so  suddenly 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  a  seperate,  and 
before  unknown  speech.  Nevertheless, 
through  the  quickening  effects  of  emigra- 
tions, conquests,  and  other  equally  modi- 
fying causes — the  more  primitive  tongues 
undergo,  in  course  of  time,  various 
changes,  or  become  divided,  sooner  or 
later,  into  distinct  dialects,  which  like  vig- 
orous offshoots,  spread  at  last  so  far  fiom 
their  native  stems,  as  to  serve  in  the  end, 
or  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  so  many 
separate  languages,  to  nations  of  related 
races,   or    that   are   descended    from   the 


bine  these  two  elements  of  progress — the  accep- 
tation of  the  experience  of  more  favored  nations, 
and  the  internal  development  of  its  own.  This, 
indeed,  now  seems  most  earnestly  to  occupy  the 
mind  of  Nicholas.  While  requiring  and  encour- 
aging in  his  servants,  the  information  and  accom- 
plishments of  well-educated  European  gentlemen, 
he  labors  to  restore  the  use  of  the  Hussian  lan- 
quage  among  the  upper  classes.  While  constantly 
invoking  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  Peter,  he 
is  detaching  his  people /rom  a  blind  adoration  of 
foreign  models,  and  turning  their  attention  to  na- 
tional objects  and  native  talents." — Edinburgh 
Review,  No.  im,  for  April,  1844— Art.  "The 
Marquis  de  Custine's  Russia." 
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same  original  stock.  From  the  advanced 
state,  however,  of  knowledge  and  enlight- 
enment to  which  England  had  attained 
at  the  period  of  the  plantation  of  her 
American  colonies,  and  the  high  degree  of 
intellectual  cultivation  that  now  exists  in 
both  countries,  similar  mutations  in  the 
parent  speech,  or  the  growth  of  cognate 
dialects  amonof  her  descendants  founded 
upon  it,  could  neither  commence,  nor  can 
ever  be  brought  about,  by  any  change  of 
circumstances  or  lapse  of  time.  On  the 
contrary,  any  such  modification  of  the  lan- 
guage becomes  every  day  less  practicable, 
through  the  operation  of  that  law  of 
knowledge  which  occasions  it,  like  fluids, 
ever  to  seek  its  level — or,  like  light,  to  radi- 
ate as  readily  from  new  foci  as  from  its 
original  sources,  and  with  increased  power 
and  undiminished  effulgence.  It  is  only, 
then,  in  a  partial  degree  and  by  artificial 
means,  that  in  any  case  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  English  can  be  produced  as  to 
serve  the  purpose  in  view — that  of  drawing 
a  dialectical  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  countries,  however  faint  it  may 
be,  or  though  it  should  be  no  more 
strongly  marked  than  by  those  slight  pe- 
culiarities of  speech  which  sometimes 
serve  to  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  same  country.  For 
slight  differences  of  this  kind  would  answer 
equally  well  as  national  characteristics ; 
and  hence,  however  trivial  they  might  be, 
would  still  serve  many  important  purposes ; 
would  enable  Americans  readily  to  dis- 
tinguish each  other  abroad,  and  sometimes 
save  the  unprotected  seaman  from  impress- 
ment, and  thus  be  the  means  of  removinof 
a  frequently-recurring  cause  ofi  collision 
between  the  two  countries.  It  would, 
above  all,  serve  to  give  distinctive  features 
to,  and  stamp,  however  imperfectly,  a 
more  national  and  indigenous  character 
upon  our  literature.  For,  though  altera- 
tions in  the  spelling  would  not  necessarily, 
or  might  not  immediately  produce  any 
change  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  language, 
it  may  be  expected,  and  would  be  almost 
sure  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  time.  The 
disadvantages,  then,  under  which  we  labor 
from  the  want  of  that  great  element  of  na- 
tional independence,  an  or'igmal  speech, 
may,  we  think,  be  in  part  remedied,  by  so 
modifying  the  language — in  partial  con- 
formity to  the  views  of  Mr.  Barlow,  and 

VOL.    IV.       NO.    IV.    NEW  SERIES. 


the  authors  of  the  Phonographic  scheme — 
as  to  adapt  the  spelling  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion :*  and  next,  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
character,  or  alphabet,  which  might  be 
made  an  improvement  upon  that  at  pres- 
ent in  use  ;  or  plainer  and  less  complex,  in 
conformity  with  our  republican  ideas  and 
tastes. 

The  EQyptian\  (technically  so  called 
by  printei's)  would,  from  its  monumental 
strength,  plainness,  and  appropriate  sim- 
plicity, give  a  new  and  beautiful  aspect  to 
the  written  language  ;  and  would  alone 
form  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  adopted  dialect  and  the  mother 
tongue.  In  addition  to  these  expedients, 
the  deling,  or  dropping  of  all  mute  and 
superfluous  letters,  and  the  substitution  in 
other  cases  of  vowels  for  consonants, 
wherever  this  can  be  done  without  mate- 
rially altering  the  sound  of  the  words 
subjected  to  this  process,  would  be  rec- 
ommendable,  and  tend  greatly  to  pro- 
mote the  object  in  view.  By  dropping  the 
0,  for  instance,  in  the  class  of  adjectives 
ending  in  ous,  as  emulous,  ambitious,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  u  has  been  in 
governor,  honor,  favor,  &c.,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  i  for  y  in  all  those  words  in 
which  the  latter  awkward  letter  occurs, 
a  latinized  aspect  would  be  given  to  the 
first,  and  an  Italian  termination  to  the  last, 
that  would  tend  greatly  to  improve  the 
written  form,  and  simplify  the  orthography 
of  the  language.  The  class  of  participles 
ending  in  ed  might  in  many  cases  be 
written  as  proven  sometimes  is"  for  proved, 
though  this  we  believe  is  a  Scotticism,  not 
yet  legitimated  by  English  writers.  The 
whole  word  would  then  be  pronounced, 
and  w^ould  besides  be  rendered  decidedly 
more  euphonious  in  sound.  The  words 
ambition,  constitution,  &c.,  might  also 
with  advantage  be  spelt  as  in  Spanish — 

*  In  this  character  the  letters  are  without  fin- 
ish, and  by  a  few  slight  alterations  might  be  im- 
proved, or  rendered  still  plainer,  and  therefore 
more  simple  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  they 
at  present  are. 

f  A  similar  suggestion  in  relation  to  this  class 
of  words  was  long  ago  made  by  Mr.  Joel  Barlow, 
in  "  The  Appendix  to  the  Columbiad,"  where 
there  occur  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  or  on 
our  present  system  of  <^»rthography,  well  worthy 
of  attention ;  and  wl.ich  would  not  have  failed  to 
attract  notice,  had  they  appeared  in  any  foreign 
publication  or  fashionable  work  of  the  day. 
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ambicion,  constitucion,  &c.,  the  c  giving 
the  sound  more  nearly  than  the  t,  and 
tending  to  simphfy  the  spelhng.'^'  The 
terminal  and  barbarous  w  might  in  like 
manner  be  elided  from  all  those  words 
which  it  now  so  much  deforms  ;  and 
sorroe,  borroe,  and  morroe,  &c.,  would 
present  a  soft  and  agreeable,  instead  of  a 
barbarous  and  Russian  aspect,  and  would 
require  no  change  in  the  present  pronun- 
ciation. A  few  of  the  articles  might  also 
be  altered  without  much  difficulty.  An 
accent  over  the  e  in  the  article  the,  the 
substitution  of  z  for  s  in  as,  and  also  as  a 
sign  of  the  plural,  and  of  v  for  /  in  of, 
with  other  slight  alterations  that  might  be 
suggested,  could  be  eftected  with  little 
trouble,  as  the  change  in  most  cases  would 
be  in  the  spelling,  and  not  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words  thus  modified.  The 
restoration  of  the  proper  accent  to  all 
words  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
by  removing  the  stress  on  the  antepenul- 
timate, so  peculiar  to  the  genius  of  the 
Snglish  language,  back  to  the  first  syl- 
lable, as  recommended  by  Walker,  would 
tend  still  further  to  separate  the  new 
dialect  from  the  mother  tongue,  an  object 
which  we  have  no  less  in  view  than  the 
simplification  of  the  spelling.  "  The  first 
general  rule,"  observes  Walker,  "  that 
may  be  laid  down  is,  that  when  words 
come  to  us  whole  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  same  accent  ought  to  be  pre- 
served as  in  the  original  :  thus  horizon, 
sonorous,  decorum,  dictator,  gladiator, 
spectator,  adulator,  &c.,  preserve  the  ante- 
penultimate of  the  accent  of  the  original ; 
and  yet  the  antepenultimate  tendency  of 
our  language  has  placed  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  orator,  senator,  auditor, 
cicatrice,  plethora,  &c.,  in  opposition  to  the 
Latin  pronunciation  of  these  words,  and 
would  infallibly  have  done  the  same  by 
abdomen,  bitumen,  and  acumen,  if  the 
learned  had  not  stepped  in  to  rescue  these 
classical  words  from  the  invasion  of  the 
Gothic  accent,  and  to  preserve  the  stress 
inviolably  on  the  second  syllable."     We 

*  By  spelling  the  ensuing  words,  as  here 
given,  namely  —  troubel,  middel,  doubel,  &c., 
which  we  believe  is  recommended  by  Webster, 
a  nearer  conformity  to  the  etymology  of  this 
clays  of  terms  Tvould  be  effected ;  while  their 
sound  would  be  quite  as  much  improved  as  their 
orthography,  by  the  alterations. 


should  also  be  for  getting  rid  of  the  th 
and  the  ch,  which  prove  such  stumbling- 
blocks  to,  and  are  so  generally  unpro- 
nounceable by  foreigners,  even  with  the 
aid  given  them  by  Walker,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  to  be  pursued,  or  the 
strange  distortions  of  the  hngual  organs 
required,  in  uttering  the  word  thin,  and 
which  will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  his 
large  Dictionary.  Hence  the  substitution 
of  some  single  consonant  for  the  th^^ 
which  occurs  in  so  many  words,  and  forms 
a  conjunction  of  consonants  nearly  unpro- 
nounceable by  foreigners,  would  be  an 
eligible  improvement.  Even  the  Ger- 
mans, accustomed  as  they  are  to  perform 
miracles  in  the  way  of  pronunciation, 
give  the  go-by  (if  we  may  judge  by  the 
general  analogy  existing  between  the  two 
languages)  to  this  combination  of  letters, 
and  use  the  d  instead,  as  das  for  that — 
dels  for  this,  and  so  on,  in  numerous  other 
words.  That  the  present  mode  of  spelling 
is  not  so  fixed  or  ascertained  as  to  render 
the  changes  we  propose  either  so  difficult, 
or  of  so  innovating  a  character  as  they 
might  at  first  appear  to  be,  the  following 
remarks  of  our  great  philologist,  Mr. 
Noah  Webster,  will,  we  think,  satisfactorily 
show.  They  eitherwise  rather  serve  to 
countenance  than  to  discourage  the  at- 
tempt to  accommodate  the  spelling  to  the 
pronunciation ;  for  as  the  latter  is  both 
more  settled  and  less  liable  to  variation 
than  the  former,  the  proposed  change,  by 
more  closely  assimilating  them,  would  to 
the  same  extent  tend  to  give  fixity  to  the 
orthography,  by  placing  it,  if  we  may  so 
phrase  it,  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
spoken  speech,  of  which  it  would  then 
convey  the  true  sound  and  accent,  instead 
of  merely  reflecting,  in  an  obscure   and 

*  A  general  complaint  made  by  foreigners 
learning  English,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  letters  th,  and  the  difficulty  which  they  find 
in  giving  the  words  containing  them  their  proper 
pronunciation.  It  is  probably  not  known,  even  by 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  English 
language,  how  frequently  this  difficult  combination 
occurs,  and  they  will  be  surprised  when  told,  as 
we  were  upon  ascertaining,  that  in  an  aggregate 
of  3570  words,  composing  twenty-seven  extracts 
from  many  different  standard  writers,  one  word  in 
every  seven  commences,  includes,  or  terminates, 
with  th.  This  short  paragraph,  containing  100 
words,  includes  20,  or  nearly  one  word  in  five 
with  this  peculiarity.  —  National  Intelligencer, 
May  12th,  1847. 
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imperfect  manner,  as  it  now  does,  the 
thousand  and  one  dialects  and  derivations 
to  which  it  is  traced  by  etymologists  and 
scholars : 

"The  irregularities  in  the  English  orthog- 
raphy have  always  been  a  subject  of  deep  re- 
gret, and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 

banish  them   from   the  language 

Such  is  the  state  of  our  written  language, 
that  our  citizens  never  become  masters  of  its 
orthography  without  great  difficulty  and  labor, 
and  a  great  part  of  them  never  learn  to  spell 
words  with  correctness Tn  re- 
gard to  the  acquisition  of  the  language  by 
foreigners,  the  evil  of  our  irregular  orthog- 
raphy is  extensive  beyond  what  is  generally 
known  or  conceived.  While  the  French  and 
Italians  have  had  the  wisdom  and  policy  to  re- 
fine their  respective  languages,  so  as  to  render 
them  almost  the  common  language  of  all  well- 
bred  people  in  Europe,  the  English  language, 
clothed  in  a  barbarous  orthography,  is  never 
learned   by    a  foreigner  but  from   necessity. 

To  complete  the  mischief,  the 

progress  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  Christianity 
among  the  heathen,  is  most  seriously  retarded 
by   the  difficulty   of  mastering   our  irregular 

orthography From  the  period 

of  the  first  Saxon  writing,  our  language  has 
been  suffering  changes  in  orthography.  .  . 
.  .  .  To  this  day,  the  orthography  of  some 
classes  of  words  is  not  settled,  and  in  others  it 
is  settled  in  a  manner  to  confound  the  learner, 
and  mislead  him  into  a  false  pronunciation. 
Nothing  can  be  more  disreputable  to  the  lite- 
rary character  of  a  nation  than  the  history  of 
English  orthography,  unless  it  is  that  of  ortho- 
epy.*   As  our  language  is  de- 
rived from  various  sources,  and  little  or  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  orthog- 
raphy to  any  regularity,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  language  is  subject  to  numerous  anoina- 
iies." — Preface  to  Dictionary. 

Mr.  Webster  approves  of  the  plan  adopt- 
ed by  Sheridan  and  Walker,  of  adding  to 
each  word  a  specimen  of  the  spelling 
adapted  to  the   sound, f  and  pronounces  it 

*  The  above  remark,  from  such  an  authority, 
serves  to  show  that  a  field  is  open  for  American 
scholars,  in  which  they  might,  with  due  industry 
and  the  exercise  of  a  proper  independence,  shoot 
ahead  of  their  British  predecessors  in  philological 
research,  and  in  improving  the  orthography,  and 
giving  fixity  to  the  language. 

•j-  The  system  of  Walker,  however,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  is  not  to  simplify  the  spelling,  but 
rather  to  employ  additional  letters,  and  some- 
times even  syllables,  so  as  to  represent,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  minutest  inflections  and  shades 
of  sound  that  occur  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language  as  it  is  actually  spokea 


to   be  highly  useful  and  rational.     It  is 
surely  a  striking  instance  of  the  force  of 
prejudice,  thus  to  make   use  of,  without 
adopting  this  latter  more  convenient  and 
rational  mode  of  speUing — or  to  make  it 
auxiliary  to  a  difficult,  unsettled,  and  pe- 
dantic system  of  orthography,  by  which 
the  written  form  of  language  is  rendered 
hieroglyphic,  instead  of  phonic — or  little 
different  from  the  picture-writing  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans — through  the  attempt  to 
represent    the    derivation   instead    of  the 
sound  of  its  various  words  and  terms.     In 
addition  to  the   considerations  which   we 
have   already   urged,  and    the   views   we 
have  quoted  from  Mr.  Cooper,  and  other 
American  writers,  as  forming  inducements 
for  our  attempting  the  innovation  wiiich 
we  have  here  ventured  to  recommend,  it 
must  be  seen,  that  a  second  chop  character 
(to  use  a  Chinese  phrase)  must  necessa- 
rily attach  to  our  literature,  and  the  Amer- 
ican mind  be  ever  held  in  a  state  of  intel- 
lectual pupilage  and  subjection,  while  we 
are  enforced  to   speak  and  write  the  lan- 
guage of  another  people  more  advanced  in 
the  arts   and    letters  than  ourselves.     It 
should  further  be  borne  in  mind,  that  one 
war    has    already    originated    from    this 
source,  and   that   other   similar  collisions 
must  inevitably  ensue,  from  our  growino- 
naval  strength   and  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing between   the   seamen  of  the 
two  countries.     The  arrogance,  also,  nur- 
tured in  the  mind  of  the  mother-country, 
by  her  ascendency  in  literature,  and  her 
consciousness  of  the  influence  which  she 
thence   exercises   over   the   intellect   and 
character  of  her  descendants,  is  little  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the   chances  of  collision 
between  the  proud  parent  and  her  equally 
proud    offspring.     A    native,  or   national 
language,  forms  the  only  groundwork  of 
an  original  literature ;  and  even  to  this  ad- 
vantage superior  genius  and  constant  pat- 
ronage must  be  superadded,  in  order  to 
bring  forth  the  higher  and  finer  fruits  of 
intellect  and   art.     The  genius  of  Rome, 
even  with  the  aid  of  her  national  and  no- 
ble language,  could  not  shake  off  the  in- 
fluence of  those  Attic  models  from  which 
it,  *'  first  drew  light" — her  literature  still 
bearing  the  stamp  of  Grecian  imitation  in 
all  its  departments,  except  that  of  satire, 
in  which   it  has   put  forth  a  thorny,  but 
vigorous  shoot,  which  may  be  considered 
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as  the  indigenous  growth  of  her  intellect- 
ual soil.  If  such  be  the  case  with  Roman 
literature,  what  must  be  the  future  char- 
acter of  ours,  writing  as  we  do  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  studying  no  other  models  than 
those  of  the  parent  country  ?  The  exam- 
ple of  Europe,  where  the  French  has  been 
adopted  as  the  language  of  courts,  and  of 
the  polite  circles  of  society,  and  where  the 
Latin  was  long  used  both  in  diplomacy 
and  composition,  sufficiently  shows  that 
there  is  nothing  impracticable  in  the  pro- 
posed scheme,  which  is  merely  to  form 
and  introduce  a  dialed  of  the  existing  na- 
tional speech,  and  a  change  of  the  charac- 
ter in  which  it  is  written — similar  to  that 
which  took  place  when  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet was  substituted  for  the  old  black-let- 
ter or  German  text."^  Where  nations,  in- 
fluenced by  mere  views  of  convenience  or 
fashion,  have  adopted  and  effected  such 
innovations  as  these,  we  should  surely 
evince  a  lamentable  want  of  spirit  and  en- 
ergy, in  refusing  to  attempt  an  improve- 
ment which  we  are  incited  to  make  by 
so  many  considerations  of  patriotism  and 
pride,  and  which  in  a  literary  point  of 
view  alone  promises  advantages  which 
might  be  expected  to  recommend  it  to  the 
patronage  and  support  of  every  scholar 
and  friend  of  American  letters.  By 
adapting  the  spelling  to  the  pronunciation, 
the  language  would  be  much  simplified, 
and  the  rudimental  parts  of  education 
rendered  far  less  difficult  than  they  now 
are  to  the  young.  By  a  change  in  a  few 
of  the  particles  and  prepositions,  &c., 
which  might  be  such  as  would  render 
them  both  more  euphonious  and  conve- 
nient, a  sufficient  demarcation  between  the 
two  languages  could  be  established  to  ef- 


*  It  was  not  until  the  Germans  began  to  com- 
pose in  their  own  language  (their  Hterati  and 
diplomatists  having  previously  used  the  French 
and  Latin)  that  their  literature  took  a  start,  and 
acquired  the  splendor  and  repute  which  it  now 
so  justly  enjoys.  Kich  and  exuberant  as  it  now 
is,  it  is  not  more  than  sixty  years  since  Klop- 
stock  and  Lessing,  and  a  few  other  independent 
spirits,  by  discarding  the  French,  and  resolutely 
writing  in,  and  cultivating  their  own  racy  and 
original  language,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  litera- 
'ture  and  the  intellect  of  their  country,  that,  like  a 
stone  thrown  into  a  stagnant  lake,  created  a 
movement  that  has  continued  ever  since  to  spread 
.in  ever-widening  waves  over  the  national  mind. 


feet  the  object  in  view,  and  afford  to  the 
American  mind  an  independent  vehicle  of 
thought  and  separate  field  for  intellectual 
exertion.     By  causing  the  proposed  sys- 
tem of  orthography  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  and  employing  it  in 
our   diplomacy  and    public   acts,   another 
generation  would  both  speak  and  use  the 
7iew  dialect,  and  would  not  fail  to  realize 
the  advantages  which  so  happy  a  disen- 
thral men  t  of  the  national   mind  would  be 
calculated   to  produce.     It   wants   but  a 
little  national  spirit  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  scholars  and  literati  to  set  a-going 
and  successfully  effect  the  proposed  men- 
tal dismemberment  from  the  mother-coun- 
try, who  at  present  so  insolently  triumphs 
in  our  intellectual  subjection  and   depend- 
ence.     The  too  near  effulgence  of  Brit- 
ish literature  and  genius  dazzles  and  ob- 
tunds,  rather  than  enlightens  our  native 
intellect,  and  the  literary  arena  is  crowded, 
with  foreign  atheletse,  who,  crowned  with 
the  laurels  of  previous  achievements,  re- 
ceive   beforehand    the    applauses    of   the 
spectators,  and  jostle  the  native  competi- 
tors   from    the    ring.       The    conquering 
stream    poured    from    the    British    press 
crosses  with  a  Missouri-like  confluence,  and 
colors  through  its  whole  course  the  strug- 
gling and  exiguous  current  of  American 
literature,  and  keeps  down,  like  a  perma- 
nent inundation,  the   natural   growths  of 
the  soil.     Committees  of  the  scholars  and 
literati  of  the  country,  corresponding  and 
co-operating  with  each  other,  might  easily 
arrange  the  details  of  the  scheme — intro- 
duce it  properly  to  the  public — and  cause 
it  to  be  adopted,  and  successfully  carried 
into  effect.      The   language,   modified  in 
the  mannei'  here  proposed,  taught  in  our 
schools,  and  employed  in  our  negotiations, 
public  documents,  and  legislative   enact- 
ments, would,  in  another  generation,  be- 
come the  spoken  language  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  thus  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  national  literature,  no  less  solid,  bril- 
liant, and   original,  than  that  of  the  mo- 
ther-country.     In  conclusion,  the   writer 
thinks  it  but  candid  and  proper  to  say,  that 
not  much  believing  in  the  existence,  on  the 
part  of  his  country,  of  the  feelings  and  spirit 
to  which  he  appeals,  he  should  not  have 
thought  of  bringing  forward  the  scheme 
here  advocated  at  the  present  time,  but 
from  the  move  made  on  the  subject  by 
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others,*  which,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able 
to  ascertain  its  character,  is,  in  his  humble 
opinion,  rather  calculated  to  retard  than 
advance  the  reform  which  its  authors  de- 
sire to  effect.  A  superior  degree  of  tact 
and  taste,  a  nice  sense  of  symmetry,  and 
a  finely-attuned  ear  for  euphony,  should 
be  possessed  by  those  who  would  improve 
the  aspect  and  pronunciation,  and  simpli- 
fy the  orthography  of  the  language.  The 
writer  repeats,  that  he  considers  the  inno- 
vations on,  and  improvements  of  the  lan- 
guage, here  proposed,  as  requiring  only 
the  exertion  of  a  little  national  spirit  and 
patriotic  perseverance  on  the  part  of  our 
legislators  and  literati,  to  be  successfully 
introduced,  and  finally  carried  through. 
A  provincial  spirit,  however,  or  want  of 
nationality,  but  too  often  characterizes  a 
people  of  colonial  origin.  The  influence 
which  the  mother-country  exercises  by 
means  of  her  literature,  and  through  the 
habits,  customs,  and  manners  which  she 
has  impressed  upon  her  oflfspring,  is,  we 
are  well  aware,  not  to  be  overcome  in  a 
day.  It  will  require  a  strenuous  exertion, 
therefore,  of  reflective  patriotism  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  break,  or  set  about 
detaching  the  umhilical  chord  of  the 
speech  from  which  they  first  drew  their 
intellectual  life — the  speech  to  which  they 
lisped  their  first  national  accents,  though 
it  occasions  them  still  to  lisp,  and  causes 
every  word  they  utter  to  form  a  Shibbo- 
leth, or  degrading  test  of  their  school  ac- 
quit ements  on  the  part  of  their  pedagogue 
parent,  who  sets  up  as  the  final  judge  of 
the  correctness  of  whatever  they  say,f  or 
venture  to  write  in  the  language  which 
they  have  inherited  from  her.  This  tyran- 
ny of  the  tongue,  or  domineering  influence 

*  See  the  ANGLO  -  SACSUN  newspaper, 
published  in  Boston,  and  printed  in  the  new 
character  and  reformed  spelling. 

f  English  critics  not  only  maintain  that  the 
language  is  incorrectly  spoken  in  this  country, 
but  that  the  style  of  our  writers  is  marked  by 
provincialisms  and  inaccuracies,  which  seem  to 
show  that  the  renewed  youth  or  national  reju- 
venescence enjoyed  by  a  colonial  people  is,  as 
usual,  accompanied  by  certain  drawbacks  and 
disadvantages,  among  which  a  partial  oblivion 
of  their  mother  tongue,  a  deterioration  in  man- 
ners, an  imitative  spirit,  or  want  of  originality, 
are  the  most  conspicuous ;  the  mind  not  partici- 
pating in,  it  would  appear,  any  of  the  benefits 
of  this  life-renewing  process,  or  grinding  over  the 
body  politic. 


which  the  parent  country  continues  to  ex- 
ercise over  the  national  mind,  might,  we 
reiterate,  by  one  brave  and  independent 
eftbrt,  be  forever  broken  and  got  rid  of; 
and  we  trust  that  this  eff"ort  will  vet  be 
made,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  which  we 
shall  have  to  overcome  in  making  it,  and 
the  ridicule  which  may  be  employed 
against  it  by  shallow  wits  and  ephemeral 
scribblers,  for 

"  Fools  would  be  always  on  the  laughing  side." 

A  strict  adaptation  of  the  spelling  to  the 
pronunciation  is,  as  we  before  said,  n©  part 
of  our  scheme ;  as  we  should  be  for  mak- 
ing some  sacrifices  of  convenience,  and 
many  departures  from  the  object  in  view, 
euphonia  gracia — or  for  the  sake  of  sound, 
and  of  symmetry  and  melody.  But  this 
is  a  matter  of  detail,  and  no  specification 
of  the  instances  in  which  this  mio-ht  be 
deemed  advantageous  or  advisable  need 
be  made  at  this  time.*  The  author  of 
the  article  on  the  Anglo-Normans,  in  the 
12th  number  of  the  North  British  Review, 
takes  occasion  to  observe  that  the  revolu- 
tion wrought  by  the  general  progress  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  (during  the 
Norman  period)  led  to  another  equally 
memorable,  the  triumph  of  the  Enylish 
language  over  the  Norman  French^  which 
was  banished  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
"French  was  still,  however,  the  ofiicial 
language  of  England,  the  language  of  all 
the  higher  classes.  It  was  spoken  by  the 
king,  the  bishops,  the  judges,  and  by  all 
the  aristocracy  and  gentils  homines.  It  was 
the  language  taught  their  children  as  soon 
as  they  could  speak ;  while  the  Saxon 
tongue  occupied  the  degraded  position  of 
the  Gaelic  in  Ireland  in  more  modern 
times.  .  .  .  At  the  same  time,  the 
vigorous  growth  of  a  native  literature  fa- 
vored the  English,  which  was  permitted, 
not  ordered,  to  be  used  in  pleadings  before 
the  civil  courts,  by  a  statute  of  Edward  III. 
But  the  lawyers  continued    to   interlard 


*  A  system  of  accentuation,  by  which  the  long 
and  short  sound  of  the  letters  should  be  regula- 
ted and  fixed,  would  also  form  a  proper  and 
highly  useful  addition  to  the  scheme.  The  au- 
thor, however,  forbears  entering  into  any  details 
at  this  time,  as  being  uncertain  what  reception  a 
scheme  of  so  extensive  and  innovatory  a  character 
may  meet  with  from  the  public. 
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their  speech  with  French  phrases  for  a 
long  time  after.  From  the  year  1400,  or 
thereabouts,  the  piibhc  acts  were  drawn 
up  alternately  and  indifferently  in  French 
and  English.  The  first  bill  of  the  lower 
House  of  Parliament  that  was  written  in  the 
Enarlish  lanafuacfe  bears  the  date  of  1425. 
•  •  In  order  to  be  understood  by  the 
people,  the  Normans  Saxonized  their 
speech  as  well  as  they  could  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  order  to  be  understood  by 
the  upper  classes,  the  people  Normalized 
theirs.  .  .  .  About  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  a  great  many  poetical 
and  imaginative  works  appeared  in  this 
new  language  ;  sometimes  the  two  tongues 
out  of  which  it  grew  were  used  in  every 
alternate  couplet,  or  in  every  second  line." 
We  thus  see  that  the  English  language  at 
length  forced  itself  into  general  use,  in  the 
manner  above  described,  and  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  and  influence  of  the  more 
educated  classes,  who  belonged  to  the 
dominant  or  conquering  race.  This  strug- 
gle was  surely  far  more  difficult  than 
would  have  been  an  attempt  merely  to 
change  the  character  or  modify  the  spell- 
ing of  the  existing  language,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  indications  held  out  by  the 
pronunciation,  and  the  strong  inducement 
presented  by  the  convenience  with  which 
such  an  innovation  would  be  attended.  It 
may  be  said,  that  the  obstinacy  with  which 
the  English  maintained  the  struggle  with 
the  intrusive  Normans,  serves  to  show 
how  difficult  any  attempt  would  be,  even 
partially,  to  supersede  it,  or  to  modify  it 
in  the  mode  here  proposed.  The  conve- 
nience, however,  attending  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  spelling,  and  the  strong  na- 
tional inducements  which  we  have  to 
adopt  the  other  changes  which  we  have 
suggested,  are  calculated,  we  think,  to  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  favorable  consider- 
ation of  the  more  public-spirited  and  un- 
prejudiced portion  of  our  scholars  and 
literati,  to  overcome  all  objections,  and 
pave  the  way  for  their  successful  introduc- 
tion. The  present  mode  of  spelling  is,  in 
fact,  a  sacrifice  of  convenience,  and  in  our 
case,  of  national  independence,  to  the  mere 
pedantry  of  etymology,  or  to  an  object  that 
could  be  as  well  effected  by  other  means 
as  b}''  that  of  writing  the  language  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  in  which  it  is 
spoken   or   pronounced.      The   objection 


that  the  etymology"^"  of  words,  as  traced  in 
the  spelling,  would  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  sio^nificance  of  the  lana:ua2:e  in  this 
way  mipaired,  must  be  seen  to  be  wholly 
nugatory  and  untenable  ;  it  being  quite  as 
easy  to  preserve  the  derivation  of  terms, 
or  the  history  of  their  transmutations,  in 
appropriate  works,  as  by  partially  conform- 
ing their  orthography  to  that  of  the  origi- 
nals from  which  they  sprung.  The  change 
in  the  language  would  not  be  as  great  as 
that  which  it  underwent  between  the  time 
of  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare  ;  and  nothing 
but  a  little  national  spirit  and  effort  is  ne- 
cessary to  carry  it  through,  and  effect 
that  final  separation  from  the  parent 
country,  which  is  so  essential  both  to  our 
political  and  mental  independence. 

Though  we  have  noticed,  and,  as  we  trust, 
duly  weighed  the  difficulties  that  stand  in 
the  way,  and  are  calculated  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  which  we  have  here 
ventured  to  propose,  there  is  yet  one  ob- 
stacle to  its  success,  which  we  have  already 
adverted  to,  but  which  requires  to  be  fur- 
ther dwelt  upon,  and  on  which  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  speak  out,  with  un- 
flinchingf  firmness  and  patriotic  candor. 
We  repeat,  then,  that  it  behooves  us  to 
bear  in  mind,  as  a  matter  for  profitable 
consideration,  that  a  deficiency  of  national 
pride  and  feeling  ever  characterizes,  and 
necessarily  forms,  one  of  the  earlier  weak- 
nesses of  a  people  of  colonial  origin.  For 
such  a  people  naturally  long  continue  to 
look  back  to  the  mother-country  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  affection  and  respect,  which 
even  the  most  unnatural  ill-treatment  on 
her  part  cannot  alienate,  or  wholly  destroy. 


*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary, 
refers  to  some  of  the  projects  broached  in  his 
time  for  adapting  the  spelling  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion, but  speaks  of  them  with  disapprobation  ; 
giving,  however,  no  valid  or  satisfactory  reason 
for  his  preference  of  the  present  system  of  orthog- 
raphy, by  which  the  language  is  spoken  in  one 
manner  and  written  in  another  :  merely  urging 
that  the  etymology  of  the  words  would  by  the 
proposed  change  be  lost  sight  of,  or  rendered 
more  difficult  to  be  traced.  As  we  have  no 
academy,  like  that  of  France,  to  settle  and  pre- 
serve the  standard  of  the  language,  the  National 
Institute,  established  at  Washington,  could,  from 
its  high  literary  and  scientific  standing,  under- 
take and  adjust  the  details  of  a  national  scheme 
of  this  extensive  and  innovatory  character,  should 
it  attract  attention  or  receive  any  countenance 
from  the  scholars  and  savans  of  our  country. 
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This  was  sufficiently  exemplified  in  the 
patient  endurance  and  magnanimous  for- 
bearance exhibited  by  us  colonists  towards 
England  during  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
ceded the  Revolution,  and  which  arose  out 
of  the  arbitrary  and  unkind  course  pur- 
sued and  persevered  in  by  the  parent  gov- 
ernment, and  which  was  as  impolitic  as  it 
was  oppressive  and  unprovoked.  The  at- 
tachment of  such  a  people  to  the  Natale 
Solum,  or  land  of  their  birth,  is  always  of 
gradual  growth,  and  less  strong  than  that 
felt  towards  the  fatherland,  or  the  nation 
from  whom  they  sprung.  For,  as  in  the 
case  of  individuals,  the  affection  of  the 
child  for  the  parent  is,  as  we  need  scarce- 
ly observe,  far  stronger  than  the  feelings 
of  local  attachment ,  beins:  indeed  the  oriof- 
inal  source  of  the  latter  feeling,  which  is 
founded  on  the  early  associations  and  en- 
dearino^  recollections  that  linger  around 
the  parental  hearth,  and  the  home  in  which 
we  first  experienced  the  care   and  shared 

the  love  of  the  authors  of  our  being.    The 

... 
slow  growth  of  these  feelings  is  sufficient- 
ly shown,  if  there  were  no  other  proof  at 
hand,  by  our  continued  encouragement  of 
the  system  of  foreign  immigration,  which, 
though  we  are  accustomed  to  take  credit 
for  it,  as  an  evidence  of  the  superior  libe- 
rality of  our  institutions,  is  merely  one  of 
those  colonial  h  ibits  which  we  have  not 
yet  outgrown ;  but  which,  like  an  unshed 
tooth  in  the  head  of  youth,  forms  a  linger- 
ing proof  of  adolescence,  or  of  our  being 
still  on  the  mere  threshold  of  our  national 
and  political  existence.  For  such  a  sys- 
tem, it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  could  not 
for  a  moment  be  tolerated  in  an  old  coun- 
try, or  by  any  indigenous  or  long  independ- 
ent people,  there  being  no  instance  of  such 
a  people  ever  admitting  settlers  or  colo- 
nists among  them — wholly  alien  to  them  in 
language,  habits,  and  manners— even  where 
they  had  room  for  them,  or  possessed  loaste 
lands,  in  which  they  might  be  received, 
and  conveniently  accommodated.  The 
present  low  state,  then,  of  public  sentiment 
among  us,  which  occasions  us  to  fraternize 
so  easily  with  strangers,  and  all  comers, 
and  which  proves  that  we  have  lost  even 
the  national  pride  and  feeling  which  we 
brought  with  us  from  the  mother- country, 
forms  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
a  scheme  which  requires  for  its  adoption 
the   highest  exertion  of    patriotism   and 


national  energy  and  spirit.  A  sectional 
feeling,  indeed,  much  sooner  grows  up 
among  such  a  people,  than  that  animating 
and  ennobling  national  sentiment,  which 
informs  the  whole  body  politic,  as  with 
one  soul ;  and  which,  to  use  the  language 
of  Fisher  Ames,  occasioned  a  Roman  or 
Spartan  "  to  feel  as  if  the  leprosy  had 
broken  out  on  his  cheek,  whenever  the 
honor  of  his  country  was  called  in  ques- 
tion, or  its  interests  assailed."  Of  the 
wretched  and  spurious  cosmopolitism  that 
occupies  the  place  of  true  patriotism  and 
national  feehng  among  us,  the  following 
extract  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
which  we  copied  at  the  time  as  a  curiosity, 
but  of  which  we  neglected  to  preserve  the 
date,  affords  an  apposite  and  sadly  humil- 
iating evidence  :  *'  The  victory  obtained 
by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  municipal 
election  of  yesterday  is  even  more  signal 
than  we  had  anticipated.  Not  only  are 
the  Natives  beaten,  hut  heateri  almost  out 
of  existence.'^*  A  great  cause  of  triumph 
this,  truly  ;  but  the  editor  thus  goes  on  : — 
"  The  odious  principle  of  exclusion  from 
political  rights,  on  account  of  the  accident 
of  birth  in  a  foreign  land,  is  solemnly  dis- 
owned, rejected,  flung  to  the  ground,  and 
trampled  upon  with  scorn,  by  the  vast  pop- 
ulation of  our  city."  This  ''vast  popula- 
tion," it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  large- 
ly composed  of  Irish,  Germans,  and  other 
foreigners — many,  no  doubt,  very  respecta- 
ble people  ;  but  mixed  with  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  paupers  and  felons,  vom- 
ited upon  our  shores  from  the  jails,  the 
work-houses,  and  the  hospitals  of  Engla  id 
and  Europe.  Proh  pudor  !  how  could  an 
American,  even  while  laboring  under  the 
excitement  of  a  recent  canvass,  thus  piib- 
licly  avow  the  degenerate  sentiment,  that 
he  considers  the  tie  that  binds  him  to  the 
land  of  his  birth  as  a  mere  accidental  con- 
nection, that  places  him  in  no  nearer  rela- 
tion to  it  than  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
do  the  naturalized  foreigner,  however 
recently  the  letters  patent  of  patriotism 
may  have  been  issued  to  him — or  however 
trifling  the  fee  which  he  may  have  paid 
for  obtaining  them  ?  The  naturalization 
laws,  according  to  the  views  of  the  dema- 
gogues of  the  day,  are  of  equal  force  with 
those  of  nature,  and  by  a  miraculous  pro- 

*  The  italics  in  the  above  are  ours. 
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cess,  the  reverse  of  that  which  of  old  took 
place  in  the  case  of  demoniacal  possession, 
at  once  fills  and  animates  the  new-landed 
foreigner,  who  raay  avail  himself  of  the 
privileges  they  confer  with  the  spirit  and 
feelings  of  a  true  son  of  the  soil,  and  with 
as  warm  an  attachment  to  it  as  that  felt 
by  those  who  have  grown  up  upon  it — 
whose  ancestors  settled  and  defended  it, 
and  the  bones  of  whose  kindred  repose  in 
its  hallowed  and  parental  bosom.  The 
slang  and  sophisms  which  the  dema- 
gogues and  politicians  of  the  day  (most  of 
whom  have  sprung  from  the  bar)  habit- 
ually deal  in,  the  quibbling  refinements 
with  which  they  have  familiarized  the  peo- 
ple, have  at  length  accustomed  the  latter  to 
listen  with  patience,  and  a  truly  philo- 
sophical tolerance,  while  the  plainest  truths 
are  questioned,  or  wantonly  trifled  with, 
and  the  most  natural  and  sacred  feelings 
of  the  human  breast  are  treated  as  mere 
spurious  emotions,  or  the  ofl^spring  of  ed- 
ucational bias  and  illiberal  prejudice.  They 
have  yet  farther  been  led,  if  we  may  trust 
to  the  report  of  one  of  their  favorite  ora- 
cles, "solemnly  to  disown,  reject,  fling  to 
the  ground,  and  trampleupon  with  scorn," 
a  sentiment,  which  even  the  savage  feels 
and  knows  how  to  appreciate,  which  he 
draws  in  with  his  mother's  milk — a  senti- 
ment which  teaches  him  that  the  country 
of  his  birth  should  ever  be  dearer  to,  and 
has  a  stronger  claim  upon  him,  than  any 
other.  The  Christian  also,  who  believes 
the  institution  of  marriage  to  be  of  divine 
ordination,  knows,  even  better  than  the 
patriot,    that   religion   here   hallows   and 


sanctions  the  dictates  of  Nature,  and  might 
well  inquire,  "  What  manner  of  men  are 
these,  who  teach  a  new  doctrine" — who 
regard  the  sacred  Noces  by  which  their 
parents  were  united,  and  to  which  they 
owe  their  being,  as  having  been  a  mere 
accidental  affair,  or  casual  liaison,  which, 
viewed  with  a  proper  freedom  from  preju- 
dice, creates  no  binding  tie  between  them 
and  the  country  of  their  birth,  or — "  the 
land  which  the  Lord  their  God  giveth 
them."  The  Evening  Post,  as  we  have 
understood,  is  under  the  conduct  of  more 
than  one  editor.  This  we  should  other- 
wise have  been  led  to  suppose,  for  we 
could  not  be  easily  induced  to  believe  that 
the  paragraphs  on  which  we  have  been 
commenting,  and  which  wear  so  much  of 
a  foreign  air,  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Bryant,  whose  writings  glow  with  the 
ardor,  and  breathe  the  true  fires  of  patri- 
otism and  poetry,  and  whose  name  is  so 
immortally  associated  with  the  fame  and 
literary  glory  of  his  country.  We  venture 
once  more  to  repeat,  that  the  establishment 
of  an  intellectual  independence,  founded 
on  an  indigenous  literature,  reflecting  the 
national  mind,  and  marked  by  an  original 
spirit  and  character,  is  as  essential  to  the 
greatness  of  a  people  as  any  other  attri- 
bute of  glory  and  power,  and  is  an  object, 
therefore,  which  should  be  aimed  at  by  a 
free  and  high-spirited  nation,  however  dif- 
ficult its  accomplishment  maybe,  and  even 
where  its  achievement  may  appear,  or  be 
pronounced  to  be,  an  Utopian  undertaking. 

Atheniok. 
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Prospect  of  Dijjiculties    ivilh    France.     (Con- 
densed from  the  Republic.) 

The  present  prospect  of  our  affairs  in  regard 
to  France  is  truly  unpleasant.  Major  Poussin, 
the  Minister  of  the  French  Republic,  has  been 
actually  dismissed  by  the  President,  and  his 
passports  tendered  to  him.  The  effect  upon  the 
stock  market  was  immediately  apparent  on  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  in  Washington — U.  S. 
securities  fell  from  one  half  to  one  per  cent., 
and  other  stocks  in  proportion.  The  circum- 
stances of  Major  Poussin's  dismission  are  said 
to  be  as  follows. 

During  the  Mexican  war,  a  Frenchman  in 
Mexico,  named  Port,  purchased  a  quantity  of 
tobacco,  which  had   been  seized  and  sold  as 
private  property,  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
rules  of  war,  by  the  agents  of  the  American 
army.     Col.  Chllds  caused  the  tobacco  to  be 
restored  to  its  proper  owner,  and  the  purchase 
money  to  be  refunded  to  Port ; — Col.  Childs 
was  contirmed  in  this  action,  after  the  fact,  by 
a  commission  of  the  army  and  by  Gen.  Scott ; 
the  matter  rested  for  a  time,  but  in  February 
the  French  Minister  laid  before  Mr.  Buchanan, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  a  claim,  in  behalf  of 
Port,  for  damages,  amounting  to  the  difference 
of  the  price  at  which  he  had  bought  and  that 
for  which  he  had  sold  the  tobacco.     A  court  of 
inquiry  was  convened,  Col.  Childs  examined, 
and  the  claim  of  Port  unanimously  rejected, 
as  without  foundation.      Before  this  decision 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  State  Department, 
Mr.  Buchanan  went  out  of  office.      In  answer 
to  a  note  of  inquiry  from  the  French  Minister, 
Mr.  Clayton  examined  and  affirmed  the  decis- 
ion. A  correspondence  ensued.   Major  Poussin 
replied  in  a  very  haughty  tone,  declaring  that 
Col.   Childs  had  perjured  himself  on  his  exa- 
mination, and  had  acted  from  the  basest  mo- 
tives.    He  also  used  offensive  expressions  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment.    Major  Poussin   was,  in   consequence, 
sent  for  to  Washington,  and  on  calling  at  the 
State  Department  was  informed  that,  as  a  spe- 
cial favor,  he  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw  or  to 
modify  his  letter,  or  to  replace  it  in  the  archives 
of  the  department,  as  he  might   see  fit.     On 
being  refused  permission  to  argue  the  matter, 
which  would  have  been  a  breach  of  etiquette, 
Major  Poussin  withdrew  the  letter  and  erased 
some  of  its  most  offensive  expressions. 

Again.  During  the  Mexican  war  Command- 
er Carpender,  of  the  war-steamer  Iris,  of  the 


U.  S.  Blockading  Squadron,  off  Vera  Cruz, 
assisted  to  rescue  the  French  barque,  Eugenie, 
from  shipwreck  on  a  reef,  at  the  request  of  her 
captain.  On  putting  in  his  claim  for  a  salvage, 
it  was  refused  by  the  captain.  After  detain- 
ing the  vessel  thirty  hours,  Commander  Car- 
pender restored  the  vessel,  abandoning  his 
claim :  his  conduct  was  approved  by  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, the  American  Minister. 

The  French  Captain,  however,  complained 
of  his  detention,  and  Major  Poussin  addressed 
a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  advising  the 
government  to  see  that  justice  was  done  in 
general,  in  all  such  cases,  and,  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  demanding  the  punishment,  in 
some  way,  of  Commander  Carpender,  for  the 
supposed  insult  to  the  flag  of  France.  Mr. 
Clayton  referred  the  matter  to  Mr.  Preston, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  procured  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  facts,  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  French  Minister,  accom- 
panied with  a  note  from  Mr.  Clayton  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  it  would  appear  to 
the  French  Government  that  no  offence  was 
intended.  Instead,  however,  of  submitting 
these  papers  to  his  government.  Major  Poussin 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
which  he  characterized,  in  highly  offensive 
terms,  the  action  of  the  department,  and  said 
that  he  was  sorry  to  find  the  American  Gov- 
ernment so  utterly  insensible  to  the  dignity, 
and  so  ignorant  of  the  interest  of  its  marine 
service,  as  it  has  shown  itself  to  be,  in  this 
transaction. 

The  whole  correspondence  was  transmitted, 
by  direction  of  the  President,  to  Mr.  Rush,  our 
Minister  at  the  French  Court,  with  instructions 
to  lay  it  before  that  government,  under  the  idea 
that  immediate  reparation  would  be  made.  M, 
de  Tocqueville,  however,  the  French  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  a  despatch  to 
Mr.  Rush,  stating  that  the  French  Executive 
saw  no  occasion  for  its  action,  and  that  there 
had  evidently  been  unnecessary  recrimination 
and  marked  faults  on  both  sides ;  they  directly 
inculpating  our  Government. 

President  Taylor,  on  receiving  this  despatch, 
directed  all  correspondence  with  the  French 
Minister  to  be  suspended,  and  ordered  his  pass- 
ports to  be  at  once  made  out  and  placed  at  his 
disposal.  At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  under  President  Taylor's  direction,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Rush  to  inform  M.  de  Tocqueville  that 
his  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  American 
Government  had  not  been  solicited ;  that  ac- 
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tion,  and  not  criticism,  had  been  expected  from 
him  ;  and  that  Major  Poussin's  passports  were 
already  made  out. 

Nothing  has  as  yet  appeared  which  indi- 
cates a  design  on  the  part  of  France  to 
quarrel  with  America ;  and  yet,  if  Louis 
Napoleon  sees  fit  to  retain  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  in  office,  and  no  explanation  is  made 
by  M.  de  Tocqueville  or  by  his  government, 
it  will  suspend  amicable  intercourse  between 
the  two  Governments  for  a  time  at  least;  though 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  esteemed  a  cause  of  war. 
The  affair,  however,  will  be  taken  up,  no  doubt, 
by  the  Government  presses  in  Paris,  and  the 
French  nation  roused  to  a  feeling  of  animosity. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
from  whom  these  facts  have  been  taken,  states 
that  information  reached  this  country  some 
months  ago,  from  the  very  highest  source,  that 
if  France  should  engage  in  any  war  it  would 
be  neither  with  Austria  nor  Russia,  but  with 
the  United  States.  Louis  Napoleon  may  very 
well  be  supposed  to  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
nearly  all  French  usurpers,  of  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  nation  upon  a  foreign  war  in 
order  to  divert  it  from  domestic  affairs.  It 
would  be  a  bold  stroke  of  policy  could  France 
be  commiUed  against  Republicanism  as  a  na- 
tion, by  engaging  her  in  a  war  with  America. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  step  more 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  reaction,  or  of  the 
present  understanding  between  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, France,  and  the  monarchical  parties  in 
England  and  Prussia.  Whether  such  a  war 
would  be  desired  by  England  is  doubtful ;  its 
effects,  under  her  present  system  of  public  econ- 
omy, will  be  in  part,  at  least,  injurious.  If  Eng- 
land has  conspired  with  Louis  Napoleon  and 
with  the  German  despotisms  for  the  promotion 
of  the  war  with  America,  it  will  be  understood, 
at  least,  why  she  has  so  freely  abolished  her 
navigation  laws.  Looking  to  the  destruc- 
tion or  temporary  suppression  of  the  American 
commerce,  by  the  united  fleets  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Russia,  she  will  by  that  measure  have 
secured  to  herself,  for  a  time,  at  least,  the  con- 
veying trade  of  all  the  world.  Under  the  pres- 
ent difficulties  of  communication  with  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  France  could,  at  a  blow,  wrest  from 
us  our  new  possessions  in  California,  and  will 
at  the  same  time  cut  oft'  our  Mediterranean 
commerce  and  our  China  trade. 

That  France  has  good  diplomatic  reasons  for 
engaging  in  a  war  with  America  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt ;  the  constant  correspondence  that 
is  maintained  between  the  radical  parties  in 
both  countries  has  drawn  the  attention  of  all 
Europe  upon  America  as  the  true  centre  and 
well-spring  of  democracy.  Nothing,  therefore, 
could  more  effectually  suppress  Republicanism 
in  Europe  than  to  enlist  the  national  sympathies 
of  the  French  and  German  people  against 
America.  The  ambitious  designs  of  our  peo- 
ple upon  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  South  America, 


have  roused  excessive  jealousy  and  indignation 
in  England  and  in  Europe.  A  thousand  pre- 
tences may  easily  be  framed,  if  necessary,  as 
reasons  of  war.  There  has  long  been  a  feel- 
ing, openly  expressed,  by  a  large  and  influen- 
tial body  of  the  American  press,  that  America 
ought  to  interfere  in  favor  of  Republicanism  in 
Europe;  these  expressions  are  taken  as  a 
token  of  national  hostility.  In  England  there 
has  been  a  steady  effort,  for  many  years,  by 
those  two  most  violent  and  unprincipled  peri- 
odicals, the  Times  newspaper  and  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  to  inspire  contempt  and  hatred  for 
America  in  the  minds  of  the  English,  Mer- 
cantile jealousy,  the  most  potent  cause  of  war, 
was  perhaps  never  more  active  than  at  this 
moment  in  England.  The  favorable  operation 
of  our  tariff  has  made  us  nearly  independent 
of  English  skill  and  capital  in  manufactures. 
The  establishment  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
will  compel  the  commerce  of  Europe  to  pass 
over  and  enrich  our  territories.  In  population 
we  are,  perhaps,  the  equals,  or  nearly  the  equals 
of  Great  Britain  ;  our  annual  products  exceed 
by  some  $200,000,000  the  annual  products  of 
Great  Britain,  and  by  some  $400,000,000  those 
of  France.  Intense  must  be  the  commercial 
jealousy  of  England  and  France  in  regard 
to  American  enterprise,  protected  by  the 
spirit  of  American  Republicanism,  when  they 
see  the  population  of  America  fast  advancing 
to  an  equality  of  numbers  with  their  own,  and 
surpassing  them  in  productive  and  warlike  en- 
ergy. The  old  governments  having  exhausted 
themselves,  and  incurred  the  danger  of  bank- 
ruptcy during  the  recent  revolutions,  will  think 
it  a  favorable  opportunity  for  retrieving  their 
affairs,  could  they  form  a  combination  for  ex- 
cluding and  suppressing  the  commerce  of 
America,  and  confining  her  energies  within 
her  own  limits. 

M.  Raspail,  Minister  of  Finance,  read  lately 
before  the  Assembly  a  statement  of  the  present 
situation  of  the  Treasury  ;  he  showed  that  the 
deficit  had  gone  on  steadily  increasing  for  the 
last  ten  years.  The  revolution  of  February  has 
increased  the  expenditure  of  1848  by  265,000,- 
OOOf.,  had  diminished  the  proceeds  of  indirect 
taxation  by  150,000,000f ,  the  additional  tax  of 
45  per  cent,  not  covering  the  deficit.  He  esti- 
mated the  deficit  for  1860,  January  1st,  would 
exceed  650,000,000f.  He  fixed  the  expendi- 
ture for  1850  at  l,590,000,000f. ;  the  receipts 
estimated  at  l,270,000,000f.,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  320,000,000f.  unprovided  for  by  any  species 
of  taxation. 

To  cover  this  deficiency,  the  Minister  asks 
for  a  loan  of  200,000,000f.,  to  annul  the  re- 
serve of  the  sinking  fund,  to  create  new  taxes, 
and  to  issue  Treasury  bonds  for  the  amount 
which  may  be  required  for  the  public  works. 

A  bill  of  nineteen  articles  was  passed,  for 
rendering  the  collection  of  duties  less  onerous, 
and  for  amending  the   financial  provisions  of 
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the  Constituent  Assembly.  This  bill  regulated 
the  taxes  for  1850,  and  was  passed  by  a  large 
majority. 

On  the  day  after  this  followed  a  discussion 
on  the  Papal  question,  and  the  intervention  at 
Rome.  M.  Arnaud  spoke  against  the  inter- 
vention, and  in  favor  of  the  revolution  in  Rome  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  defended  Catholi- 
cism, and  the  spiritual  Papacy,  in  the  name  of 
Democracy. 

M.  De  Tocqueville,  who  is  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  regretted  the  discussion,  but  defended 
the  intervention  ;  he  explained  his  instructions 
given  to  Messrs.  Raynaval  and  d'Harcourt, 
the  ambassadors  ;  he  had  told  them  to  main- 
tain the  legitimate  influence  of  France  in  Italy, 
to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  Pope,  and  finally 
to  guard  against  the  return  of  Papal  abuse  ;  he 
had  written  to  the  French  diplomatist  at  Rome, 
that  Rome  should  not  be  treated  as  a  conquered 
city,  the  object  of  the  intervention  having  been 
to  relieve  it  from  the  oppression  of  foreigners  ; 
he  had  directed  him  to  consult  the  wishes  and 
the  wants  of  the  population,  to  establish  muni- 
cipal administrations,  to  prevent  violent  reac- 
tions, to  secure  to  the  Roman  people  liberal 
institutions,  and  to  occupy  Rome  until  further 
orders.  He  added,  that  France  notified  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  that  she  was  not 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  conquest,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  secure  her  due  preponder- 
ance in  Italy ;  that  had  she  allowed  Austria  to 
adjust,  alone,  the  Italian  question,  those  very 
men  who  reviled  the  Cabinet,  would  be  the  first 
to  denounce  its  indolence ;  he  refuted  the 
calumnies  directed  against  the  French  army  ; 
he  could  not  find,  in  history,  a  more  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  than  that  afforded  by  the  mode- 
ration of  that  army  after  it  had  captured  Rome. 

M.  De  Tocqueville,  whose  Republican  senti- 
ments are  well  known,  contended  that  the  Ro- 
man Republic  was  a  Reign  of  Terror,  and  that 
in  destroying  it,  the  French  had  vindicated 
liberty  itself;  that  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  was  essential  to  his  independence,  modifi- 
ed, indeed,  by  liberal  institutions,  which  he 
could  pledge  himself  His  Holiness  would  grant. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  M.  Jules  Fabre 
attacked  the  Government,  and  hotly  condemned 
tlie  intervention ;  he  insisted  that  the  Roman 
people  had  not  called  for  it. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  read  des- 
patches showing  that  three  thousand  strangers 
(Lombards  and  others)  had  entered  Rome  un- 
der the  order  of  Mazzini ;  that  the  prisoners 
made  by  the  French  were  Lombards  from  Ge- 
noa ;  that  the  resistance  was  not  only  from  the 
degraded  population  of  Rome  in  part,  but  from 
the  debris  of  the  revolutions.  He  said  that  it 
was  Rome  and  Catholicism  which  dispelled  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages — a  remark  certain- 
ly in  an  unfortunate  juxtaposition  with  his  last. 

M.  De  Falloux  contended  that  the  fault  com- 
mitted by  the  Government  was  in  not  acting 


sooner;  that  Venice  and  the  Milanese  might 
have  been  rescued  from  Austria.  The  debate 
ended  in  mutual  accusations. 

Among  the  names  of  Representatives  to  be 
brought  to  trial  for  the  affair  of  June  13th,  are 
those  of  Ledru  Rollin,  Considerant,  Eoichet 
and  Felix  Pyat.  True  bills  have  been  founc 
against  fourteen  persons  implicated  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Haut  Rhin.  Prosecutions  are  sus- 
tained, and  everywhere  go  on  briskly. 

Lyons  being  in  a  state  of  siege.  General 
Gemeau  has  closed  five  shops  opened  by  asso- 
ciations of  united  operatives  for  the  sale  of 
food.  Incendiary  newspapers  are  uniformly 
suppressed. 

The  President,  Louis  Napoleon,  is  making 
the  tour  of  the  provinces ;  is  well  received  by 
the  people,  and  speaks  to  them  with  confidence. 
He  said  to  the  people  of  Tours,  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  insurrections  ;  that  they  will  be 
repressed  as  soon  as  they  commence.  At 
Saumur  he  was  well  received,  and  when  the 
Mayor  proposed  his  health  as  Louis  Napoleon, 
there  were  loud  calls  for  the  addition  of  the 
name  of  Bonaparte.  The  President  has  not 
been  yet  nine  months  in  office,  but  in  that 
short  time  has  gained  wonderfully  in  power 
and  popularity. 

M.  Girardin,  the  editor  of  "  La  Presse,"  has 
published  a  draft  of  a  Constitution  to  be 
brought  forward  in  1852.  This  Constitution 
is  as  follows: — "It  announces  the  Republic; 
it  establishes  all  rights  admitted  by  the  previous 
Constitution  ;  it  proposes  an  annual  election, 
by  direct  and  universal  suffrage,  of  an  Assem- 
bly, to  meet  on  the  first  of  May,  every  year ; 
the  entire  administrative  and  executive  power 
to  be  in  a  President;  he  is  to  choose  his  own 
ministry,  and  to  remain  in  office  as  long  as  he 
retains  the  confidence  of  the  majority,  that  con- 
fidence to  be  expressed  by  a  special  vote  of  the 
majority,  and  by  the  annual  vote  of  supplies; 
all  taxes  to  be  levied  by  the  National  Assembly  ; 
usurpation  to  be  checked  by  the  refusal  of  the 
taxes."  M.  Girardin's  plan  would  end,  of 
course,  in  a  perpetual  Presidency,  a  dictatorship, 
and  an  empire. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  by  French  states- 
men is  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  provinces 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  central  power; 
and  this  can,  perliaps,  be  done  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  interposition  of  a  senatorial  body 
elected  by  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the 
provinces,  to  act  as  a  mediatorial  and  conserv- 
ative power  between  the  Assembly  of  popular 
representatives  and  the  President  himself.  That 
such  a  body  will  ever  be  established,  is,  at  least, 
doubtful ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative 
between  that  and  a  monarchy. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Consilleur  du 
Peiiph,  M.  de  Lamartine  publishes  the  follow- 
ing comments  on  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic ! — "  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
President  whom  the  nation  has  placed  at  the 
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head  of  the  executive  power.  I  fancied  him 
such  as  my  republican  prejudices,  and  the 
fauhs  of  youth,  which  he  himself  nobly  avowed 
and  condemned  the  other  day  in  sight  of  his 
ancient  prison  of  Ham,  made  me  fear  him  on 
account  of  my  country — namely,  unsteady, 
agitating,  ambitious,  impatient  to  reign.  I  was 
once  more  deceived;  years  had  matured  him  ; 
reflection  had  enlightened  him  ;  adversity  had 
purified  him.  The  walls  of  a  prison  are,  as  it 
were,  the  hot-houses  of  a  soul ;  they  dry  up 
the  flowers,  they  ripen  the  fruits.  I  have  seen, 
I  have  read,  I  have  listened  lo,  I  have  observed, 
I  have  since  known  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, and  I  owe  it  to  truth  to  declare,  that  I 
have  seen  in  him  a  man  equal  to  his  duty 
towards  the  country,  a  statesman  possessed  of 
a  coup  iVcrU  just  and  calm,  of  a  good  heart, 
great  good  sense,  a  sincere  honesty  of  inten- 
tion, and  a  modesty  which  shrouds  the  glare, 
but  not  the  light.  1  say  this  because  I  think 
it.  {  jiave  no  motive  -to  flatter  him.  I  have 
nothing  to  expect  from  him.  I  have,  during  my 
career,  often  refused — I  have  never  asked  for 
anything.  But  T  believe  that  the  Republic  is 
fortunate,  and  that  it  has  found  a  man  when  it 
only  sought  for  a  name.  Providence  has  cer- 
tainly interfered  in  the  ballot  which  decided  in 
his  election." 

England—The  Slave  Trade. 

It  is  now  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  either 
the  slave  trade  cannot  be  suppressed  by  the 
naval  power  of  England,  or  that  that  power  has 
not  been  sufficiently  active  in  the  performance 
of  its  duty.  From  statistics  taken  from  the 
Foreign  Office  by  the  Times  newspaper,  and 
quoted  from  the  Times  by  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, it  appears  that  the  number  of  slaves 
exported  has  increased  pretty  regularly  since 
1840,  from  more  than  64,000  in  that  year,  to 
more  than  84,000  in  the  year  1847.  The 
number  captured  by  cruisers  varying,  through 
all  these  years,  between  about  6000  and  3000 
a  year.  It  is  computed  that  the  number  ex- 
ported from  the  African  coast  in  1848  will  not 
fall  far  short  of  a  hundred  thousand,  and  be- 
tween 6000  and  7000,  only  six  and  a  half  per 
cent,  have  been  captured  by  the  squadrons. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  slave  trade  depend 
upon  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  sugar,  as  the 
followino-  table  will  show  : — 


Average  price  of 
Sugar  per  cwt. 
1825to]8:iO....:Hs6d 
1830  to  1835.... 24s  3d 
I835tol840....29.s3d 
3840  ....2.is4d 

1841  to  J844....21S  Id 
1845  to  1847.... 2js7d 


Rise  or  fall. 

9  per  cent  rise 
29  per  cent  fall 
19  per  cent  rise 
13  per  cent  fall 
17  per  cent  fall 
13  per  cent  rise 


Increase  or  decrease 

in  Slave  Trade. 
21  percent  increase 
37  per  cent  decrease 
73  per  cent  increase 
53  per  cent  decrease 
29  per  cent  decrease 
44  per  cent  increase 


Very  little  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  commer- 
cial character  of  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
numbers  would  doubtless  have  differed  had  the 
squadron  not  been  there,  but  the  proportions 
would  have  remained  the  same,  and  may  well 


set  at  rest  any  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  produc- 
ing the  increase  of  the  slave  trade  at  one  time, 
and  its  diminution  at  another. 

Hungary. 
Lord  Palmerston's  interference  has  drawn 
from  Austria  an  apology  for  the  war  against 
Hungary.  Lord  Palmerston,  it  appears,  admit- 
ted that  the  maintenance  of  the  power  and  in- 
tegrity of  Austria  was  an  European,  and  espe- 
cially an  English  interest,  and  that  there  the 
Hungarian  question  was  of  vital  importance, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  This  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  pow- 
er, it  might  seem,  should  be  a  favorite  one  with 
England,  since  to  preserve  her  own  immense 
and  overwhelming  interest,  by  which  she  afi^ects 
the  destiny  of  two-thirds  of  the  habitable  globe, 
it  is  politic  for  her  to  allow  no  single  power  to 
gather  force  upon  the  Continent,  but  to  maintain 
among  them  all  an  equilibrium  of  weakness. 
But  let  us  hear  the  Austrian  official.  He  says, 
"  The  separation  of  Hungary  must  have  dis- 
turbed this  balance,  and  the  only  object  of  Rus- 
sia is  to  redress  it."  It  seems  then  that  Rus- 
sia too,  the  third  power  in  importance,  after 
England  and  the  United  States,  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Balance  of  Power.  This  is  a 
comedy  upon  a  vast  scale,  with  tragic  conse- 
quences. Russia,  to  preserve  the  Balance  of 
Power,  annihilates  Poland,  pours  armies  into 
Circassia,  absorbs  the  large  part  of  Northern 
Asia,  grasps  at  Turkey,  and  invades  Hungary. 
England,  on  her  side,  to  preserve  the  Balance 
of  Power,  usurps  the  freedom  of  her  colonies, 
unsuccessfully,  indeed,  grasps  at  the  entire 
West  Indies,  wishes  to  be  the  sole  sovereign  of 
the  South  Seas,  and  founds  a  despotism  in 
Asia.  The  United  States  of  America,  who, 
though  they  have  not  yet  learned  the  phrase 
"  Balance  of  Power,"  yet  are  beginning  to 
practice  upon  the  principle — aim  at  the  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  continent,  and  declare  that 
the  Balance  of  Power  shall  be  preserved  in  the 
New  World  by  the  enterprise  and  valor  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

But,  to  be  serious, — what  can  be  more  evi- 
dent than  that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  constitu- 
tional England  to  raise  up  constitutional  Hun- 
gary between  herself  and  Russia  ?  Had  not 
Hungary  been  destroyed,  she  might  have  be- 
come the  friend  and  ally  of  England,  and  per- 
haps of  France,  against  the  Eastern  despotisms, 
— against  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia  !  and 
we  make  bold  to  say  that  the  Envoy  of  a  Lord 
Chatham  or  of  a  Cromwell  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  make  such  concessions  to  the  infa- 
mous pretexts  of  Austria  and  Russia,  as  Lord 
Palmerston  has  made.  It  appears  that  Lord 
Palmerston  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  ncn- 
JVlagyar  races  of  Hungary  had  united  with 
the  Magyars  in  a  national  feeling,  to  which 
the  Austrian  official  replies,  we  think,  correctly, 
that  it  was  a  Magyar  enthusiasm  which  carried 
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on  the  war.  The  Jews  and  Germans  in  the  ] 
towns,  if  they  were  engaged  at  all,  were  un- 
willingly engaged  in  the  revolution;  and  of 
the  inferior  and  Border  population,  we  saw  the 
greater  part  arrayed  against  the  Magyars,  or 
passively  submitting  to  whichever  power  pre- 
dominated. The  Croats,  Sclavonians,  Servians 
and  Transylvanians,  and  even  the  Saxons  and 
Romans,  who  go,  altogether,  to  compose  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary  proper,  by  no  means  har- 
monize with  the  great  central  nation  of  Mag- 
yars, who  are  the  governing  population,  were 
Hungary  once  detached  from  Austria.  The 
quarrel  on  the  part  of  Hungary  is  against  the 
general  constitution  which  was  promulgated 
for  all  Austria.  This  argument  is  all  that  the 
Austrian  official  has  to  offer,  that  Hungary 
should  not  be  allowed  to  separate  herself  from 
Austria,  and  to  disturb,  by  this  separation,  the 
balance  of  States  in  Europe. 

The  two  words  "  Balance  of  Power"  and 
•'  preservation  of  order"  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  equally  potent  "democracy  and  rights  of 
the  people,"  are  the  watch- words  of  contending 
parties  throughout  Europe.  It  is  very  clear  that 
the  Balance  of  Power  would  then  be  perfectly 
established  when  all  Europe  should  be  reduced 
under  a  single  despotism,  and  it  is  equally  clear 
that  under  such  a  system,  well  carried  out, 
order  would  be  thoroughly  preserved  :  and  so 
it  would  be  if  the  people  of  Europe  were  hung 
by  the  neck  in  rows. 

It  is  nothinfT  ao-ainst  the  desigfn  of  the  Hun- 
garians  that  they,  an  integral  people,  a  tho- 
roughly nationalized  people,  have  yet  among 
them  a  larfje  intermixture  of  foreigners,  and 
are    surrounded    by    nations    whose   love   of 
liberty  is  inferior  to  their  own.     They  are  still 
a  compact  body  of  5,000,000,  able  to  constitute 
a  powerful  government,  and  able  to  give  free 
institutions  and  legal  protection  to  as  many  of 
other  races  as  may  choose  to  live  amongst  them. 
The  Czar  of  Russia  declares  that  he  interferes 
for  the  love  of  order  and  the  safety  of  his  Po- 
lish  provinces.     Austria  admits  that  it  is  for 
the  possession  of  Hungarv  that  she  fights,  as  a 
portion  of  her  Empire.     Against  these  argu- 
ments are  set  off  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Hungary  itself,  violated  by  attempts  on  the  part 
of  Austria  to  incorporate  her  as  a  province  of 
the  Empire,  when  she  is,  properly,  a  free  king- 
dom; and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  un- 
der our  view,  the  necessity  of  allowing  every 
nation,  that  is  truly  a  nation,  a  free  develop- 
ment of  its  own  energies  ;  by  its  own  methods 
of  progress  and  civilization.       The  thoory  of 
Count  Stadion  of  a  universal  German  Empire, 
the  reduction  of  all  the  nations  of  Germany 
under  a  single  inflexible  system  of  domination, 
for  the  purpose  professed  of  an  equal  and  uni- 
versal amelioration  of  the  entire  people,  as  the 
central  power  may  choose  to  conduct  it ; — this 
theory,  perfectly  despotic  in  its  spirit,  while  it 
is  apparently  constitutional  and  humane,  makes 


no  provision  for  the  development  of  the  centra) 
principle  of  human  nature,  the  liberty  of  the 
individual,  nor  for  its  higher  development  in  the 
liberty  of  the  state.  The  idea  of  a  combination 
of  free  states,  managing  each  its  own  domestic 
affairs  in  its  own  way,  the  affairs  of  the  whole, 
as  a  whole,  being  committed  to  a  central  pow- 
er, has  not  yet  become  a  powerful  idea  in  Eu- 
.rope  ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  possible  to  construct 
such  a  system  of  states  until  the  people  of  each 
separate  state  are  ready  to  peril  their  lives  for 
their  state  liberties  and  state  riglits.  Political 
systems  take  their  rise  from  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  According  to  the  demand  for  liberty  in 
the  individuals,  taken  man  by  man,  will  be  the 
degree  of  liberty  granted  by  the  constitution. 

The  unconditional  surrender  of  Gorgey  to 
the  Russian  General  Paskiewitch,  has  at 
length  sealed  the  fate  of  Hungar3^  General 
Gorgey,  according  to  the  Vienna  papers,  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  declaring  the  reservation 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  of  which  Kos- 
suth was  President,  and  the  appointment  of 
himself  dictator.  Hungary  is  now  in  process 
of  being  overrun,  and  finally  conquered  by  the 
armies  of  Russia  and  Austria;  and  so  have 
sunk,  for  the  present,  the  hopes  of  Republican- 
ism in  Europe.  VVe  have,  doubtless,  in  future, 
to  look  forward  to  a  closer  and  still  closer  union 
of  the  despotic  powers,  and  to  an  increasiuir 
jealousy  on  their  part  of  Republicanism,  and 
of  the  people  who  give  it  povver  by  their  ex- 
ample. 

Germany. 

The  democracy  of  Germany  look  to  the  ill 
success  of  the  Hungarians  as  a  fata!  omen 
for  themselves, 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News 
wTites  from  Berlin  an  account  of  the  opening  of 
the  Prussian  Ciuimbers;  Count  Brandenburgh, 
the  Prime  Minister,  read  the  King's  speech. 
The  electors  have  sent  in  a  great  number  of 
new  members,  and  the  character  of  the  Assem- 
bly is  not  yet  tried. 

The  King's  speech  dwelt  much  upon  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  order  and  tranquillity,  and  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  erection  of  a  Federal  German 
State:  it  regrets  the  failure  to  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  government  at  Frankfort: 
it  declares  that  the  unity  of  Germany,  with  a 
single  executive  power  at  its  head,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  German  people,  secured  by  a  popu- 
lar representation,  continues  to  be  the  aim  of 
all  its  endeavors. 

Cuba. 

The  Government  of  the  United  State?,  pur- 
suing tlie  policy  of  Washington,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  nations,  have  effectually 
put  a  stop  to  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels  in 
ports  of  the  United  States  against  the  existing 
Government  of  Cuba.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  space,  at  present,  to  enter  upon  a 
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detailed  account  of  the  measures  taken  to  that 
end.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  United  States 
squadron  are  at  present  engaged  in  blockading 
the  private  armed  expedition  against  Cuba,  col- 
lected on  Round  Island,  Mississippi,  and  have 
prevented  the  fitting  out  and  departure  of  arm- 
ed vessels  from  New  York. 

The  papers  give  full  accounts  of  a  revolution 
going  on  in  Cuba.  A  considerable  party  there 
are  in  favor  of  establishing  a  RepubUcan  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  annexing  Cuba  to  the  United 
States, 

The  fate  of  St.  Domingo  is  at  length  sealed. 
President  Soloque  has  been  declared  Emperor 
by  a  faction,  and  formally  crowned. 

Canada. 

By  some  extracts  from  a  British  correspon- 


dent, we  learn  that  the  great  majority  of 
newspapers  in  the  Canadas  are,  at  length, 
openly  in  favor  of  annexation.  The  condition 
of  Canada  is  represented  to  be  deplorable  in 
the  extreme.  Business  is  at  a  stand,  enter- 
prises paralyzed,  civil  war  constantly  impend- 
ing, and  the  whole  attributed  to  the  form  and 
clumsy  working  of  the  Colonial  Government. 

Should  the  event  predicted  by  good  observers 
in  Europe  and  this  country  come  to  pass,  viz., 
a  war  of  the  combined  European  powers  upon 
the  United  States,  we  may  look,  with  certainty, 
at  the  conclusion  of  such  a  v.'ar,  to  very  large 
acquisitions  of  territory  in  the  North,  as  well 
as  in  the  South.  The  first  invasive  act  on  our 
part,  on  the  breaking  out  of  such  a  war,  would, 
doubtless,  be  the  conquest  of  Cuba. 
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The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil,  edited 
by  J.  S.  Skinner.  (A  monthly  Magazine, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Agriculture  and 
of  Home  Industry.)  Philadelphia :  J.  S. 
Skinner,  81  Dock  street. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  valuable 
publication,  for  the  first  time,  this  month,  or 
we  should  long  ago  have  taken  occasion  to 
notice  it,  notwithstanding  that  it  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  rival. 

Many  years  ago  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
reading  English  periodicals  devoted  to  arts, 
science,  and  industry,  and  we  can  testify,  from 
extensive  observation,  to  the  exceedingly  skill- 
ful editorial  management  of  this  work  of  Mr. 
Skinner's. 

First,  as  to  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
work:  we  find  it  clearly  and  handsomely  printed, 
with  a  page  not  divided  into  columns,  on  paper 
of  very  good  quality. 

The  number  before  us,  for  August,  1849,  has 
a  green  vignette  cover,  representing  the  indus- 
try of  the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  in 
very  tasteful  wood-cuts,  which  are  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  the  fancy. 

The  number  contains  64  pages  of  printed 
matter,  which  is  rather  more  than  one  half  the 
quantity  given  in  a  monthly  number  of  the 
American  Review.  The  subscription  is  three 
dollars  per  annum,  which  brings  it  nearly  to  an 
equahty  of  price  with  ourselves,  if  the  engrav- 
ings which  wc  give  are  thrown  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

We  take  occasion  to  say  in  this  connection, 
that  it  is  a  false  opinion,  industriously  circu- 
lated by  our  enemies,  that  the  subscription  price 
of  the  American  Review  is  much  larger  than  it 
should  be.  We  beg  our  subscribers  to  remem- 
ber that  a  newspaper  is  supported  chiefly  by 
its  advertisements,  and  that  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  matter  in  a  newspaper  is  paid  for 
by  the  publishers ;  besides  w^hich,  the  different 
style,  and  superior  execution  of  a  journal  with 
engraved  illustrations  and  original  matter, 
brings  it  to  cost  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
a  daily  newspaper  of  equal  circulation. 

If  it  were  possible  to  sustain  the  Review,  in 
its  present  size  and  shape,  on  a  three  dollar 
subscription  list,  the  price  would  be  $3;  but  as 
prices  are  at  present,  $5  per  annum  docs  not 
cover  losses  and  expenses,  unless  by  a  very 
large  subscription  list. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Skinner's  book,  "  The 
Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil."      The  64  pages  of 


the  August  number  are  divided  into  thirty  arti- 
cles, of  which  a  large  proportion  are  from 
the  pen  of  the  accomplished  editor  himself,  the 
most  agreeable  and  judicious  periodical  writer 
upon  agriculture  and  topics  of  economy  with 
whose  productions  we  are  acquainted. 

The  first  article  in  the  number  is  a  letter  to 
Col.  C.  M.  Thurston,  from  J.  S.  Skinner,  editor 
of  "The  Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil,"  on  the 
best  means  of  bringing  into  activity  the  re- 
sources of  Cumberland,  a  region  of  coal  mines 
in  Maryland.  It  is  a  powerful  argument,  dem- 
onstrating the  necessity  for  the  land-owners  of 
Cumberland  to  bring  the  artisan — the  iron- 
worker, the  coal-miner,  and  the  manufacturer 
— upon  their  land,  if  they  wish  to  ensure  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer  ;  that  for  this  purpose 
legal  protection  is  necessary  to  them,  against 
the  over-production  and  pauper  production  of 
Europe. 

The  third  article  is  a  lecture  on  agricultural 
chemistry,  entitled  "  Who  is  the  Practical 
Man  ?"  by  J.  C.  Nesbit,  Esq.  An  article  on 
Georgia  Railroads  and  Manufactures  ;  a  very 
interesting  article  on  Dairy  Husbandry,  and 
an  account  of  Mr.  John  liolburt's  splendid 
farm.  It  would  occupy  too  much  room  to  at- 
tempt even  a  descriptive  list  of  the  valuable  and 
interesting  matter  of  this  number.  The  work 
generally  avoids  technicalities,  and  omits  ever}'- 
thing  dry  and  heavy  in  its  descriptions  of  farm- 
ing operations. 

On  page  119,  there  is  a  really  elegant  en- 
graving on  wood  of  the  magnificent  horned 
pheasant,  with  a  description  of  the  pheasant 
family.  We  wish  every  success  to  this  work  ; 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  its  class. 


Tivo  Lectures  on  the  Connection  hctween  the 
Biblical  and  Physical  History  of  Man.  De- 
livered, by  invitation,  from  the  chair  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,  etc.,  of  the  Louisiana  Uni- 
versity, in  December,  1848.  By  Josiah  C, 
NoTT,  M.D.,  of  Mobile,  Alabama.  New 
York  :  Bartlett  and  Wetford,  No.  7,  Astor 
House.     1849. 

The  work  is  prefaced  with  a  very  curious 
and  instructive  map  of  the  world,  exhibiting 
the  extent  of  countries  known  to  the  writers  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  compared  with 
those  known  to  the  moderns. 
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The  entire  world  of  antiquity  did  not  much 
exceed  in  dimeiisiion  tlie  Continent  of  North 
America  ;  but  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  the  moderns  have  any  moral  advan- 
tages, any  nearer  and  more  vital  knowledge 
of  the  divine  lav^^,  tlian  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
Suppose  it  were  proved  that  the  deluge  of 
Noah  did  not  cover  the  Alleghanies,  or  tlie 
rocks  of  Australia,  is  the  Scripture  any  the 
less  the  sole  book  of  the  divine  and  moral 
law  ?  Suppose  it  Vv'ere  even  proved  that  the 
writers  of  the  Old  and  even  New  Testament, 
had  no  correct  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  not 
even  of  astronomy,  and  that  the  accounts  of 
Noah's  deluge  and  other  natural  and  historical 
phenomena  described  in  Scripture,  were  mere- 
ly traditionary  myths,  we  do  not  find,  in  our 
own  minds,  that  the  least  shadow  of  doubt  is 
thereby  thrown  either  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  or  upon  a  single  saving  point 
of  Ch.ristian  faith. 

Our  author  takes  ground  against  the  idea  of 
the  unity  of  the  hiiman  race,  and  maintains 
that  the  negro,  and  otiier  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man race,  are  distinct  species. 

Into  the  merits  of  the  argument  we  are  not 
inclined  to  enter.  The  author  holds  with  Ori- 
gen,  "  that  the  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  not  to 
transmit  old  tales,  but  to  instruct  in  the  rules 
of  life."  This  is  certainly  a  false  opinion,  not- 
withstanding the  venerable  authority  of  a  fath- 
er of  the  church;  for,  even  among  the  modern 
historians  of  antiquity,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  regarded  as  the  most  com- 
plete and  reliable  colleclion  of  the  records  of 
primeval  history  extant.  The  reader  will  find 
much  to  elicit  thought,  in  the  work  before  us; 
but  we  make  bold  to  say,  the  author  does  not 
treat  the  historical  character  of  Scripture  with 
the  respect  usually  given  it  by  the  most  learn- 
ed and  valuable  authorities. 


Institutes  of  Theology:  By  the  late  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers.     1848. 

This  is  vol.  7th  of  the  posthumous  works  of 
Chalmers.  On  the  merits  of  such  a  work  as 
this,  we  pretend  not  to  have  the  slightest  judg- 
ment. Dr.  Chalmers'  reputation  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Orthodox  clergy,  by  whom  he  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  lights  of  his  time. 


Webster\'i  Dictionary,  the  Literary    "  Corner- 
stone:' 

"  Once  possessed  of  a  work  so  able,  copious, 
and  scientifically  constructed,  as  Webster's 
Quarto  Dictionary,  one  discovers  a  hundred 
benefits  previously  unthought  of.  Old  uses, 
and  new  uses,  and  disuses  and  abuses, — old 
terms,  and  new  terms,  and  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  terms, — together  with  apt 
citations,  pointed  and  sparkling, — with  other 
benefits  I  need  not  attempt  to  enumerate,  com- 
bine to  make  him  feel  the  work  a  desideratum — 
to  lay  it  as  a  corner-stone  in  his  library.  Or 
rather,  since  corner  stones  are  not  often  dis- 
turbed,— as  a  janitor — a  librarian, — ever  at  his 
post,  ready  to  converse  on  whatever  topic  is  at 
hand." 

July,  1849.  Charles  Beecher. 

From  one  of  the  leading  booksellers  in  Eng- 
land.— "  Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary  is 
the  only  one  to  succeed  here.''' — London,  May, 
1849.  Published  by  G.  &  C.  JVIerriam,  Spring- 
field, Mass..  and  for  sale  bv  all  Booksellers. 
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ORGANIZATION    OP    THE    PARTY. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  in  some  quar- 
ters about  the  necessity  for  a  more  solid 
organization  of  the  party,  and  as  proposi- 
tions for  a  more  solid  organization  seem  to 
imply  a  loose  organization,  we  invite  the 
serious  attention  of  our  friends  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  of  the  necessary 
grounds  of  Whig  organization,  existing,  or 
to  be  hereafter. 

Perhaps,  after  a  fair  examination  of  these 
grounds,  and  a  survey  of  our  present  con- 
dition, they  may  be  better  satisfied  than 
they  are  willing  to  admit  themselves  at  pre- 
sent ;  for  it  seems  to  be  just  now  regarded 
by  some  as  a  duty  simply  to  be  dissatis- 
fied, waiting  meanwhile  for  a  good  reason 
for  dissatisfaction  to  turn  up  betimes. 

We  propose  therefore,  to  set  forth  in  or- 
der, the  principles  which  seem  to  have  actua- 
ted the  party  since  its  original  organization, 
and  to  have  been  the  real  basis  of  that  or- 
ganization. If  our  friends  are  satisfied  on 
their  perusal,  that  there  is  no  present  cause 
of  division  upon  the  question  of  principle, 
then  we  have  at  least  the  certainty  before 
us  of  future  unanimity  when  our  less 
dangerous  difficulties  shall  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  effects  of  time,  and  the  dis- 
cretion of  our  conscientious  leaders. 

The  Whig  Party  have  been  always  dis- 
tinguished from  their  opponents,  by  the  at- 
tribution of  a  beneficent  and  protective 
power  to  government.  And  it  is  in  re- 
gard of  that  attribution,  that  they  assert 
for  themselves  the  name  of  "  republicans," 
believers  in  the  efficacy  of  law  and  of  the 
moral  and  intellio;ent  functions  of  the  2;ov- 
ernment.     They  have,  though  in  a  qualified 
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sense,  considered  the  republic  as  a  moral 
power,  standing  for  a  moral  person  ;  repre- 
senting not  the  aggregate,  but  the  moral 
unity,  the  one-mindedness,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  of  the  people. 

They  have  always  been  the  party  of 
union ^  a  word  which  conveys  much.  They 
have  wished  to  confirm  the  union^  for  the 
sake  of  the  harmony,  majesty^  and  power 
of  the  idea  of  a  nation  ;  and  of  the  grand 
and  effective  passion  of  patriotism,  which 
is  sure  to  issue  from  such  an  idea.  They 
have  cherished  this  idea  as  they  received  it 
from  Washington. 

The  two  parties  which  sprang  up  during 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  were 
alike  characterized  by  a  desire  for  union, 
and  a  feeling  for  the  moral  dignity  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  and  by  their  united 
efforts,  the  Constitution  of  union  took  its 
present  form.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  one 
party  aimed  at  a  more  centralized  and  pow- 
erfully constructed  government ;  and  the 
acts  of  their  successors,  stretching  the  exe- 
cutive sway  to  the  very  verge  of  unconsti- 
tutionalty,  show  that  they  have  not  lost 
sight  of  their  original  aim  :  while  the  other 
party  exhibited  a  proper  jealousy  for  the 
independence  of  the  State  Sovereignties, 
as  they  had  originally,  in  the  Declaration 
itself,  insisted  on  the  inviolability  of  indi- 
vidual rights. 

But  for  the  same  reason  that  they  con- 
tended for  Individual  Rights,  and  for  State 
Rights,  they  contended  for  the  national 
honor ;  they  wished  the  citizen  to  stand  upon 
a  footing  of  equality  and  liberty  with  his 
fellow  citizens  ;  they  wished  the  sovereign 
29 
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state  to  justify  lier  equality  with  other 
sovereign  states ;  and  they  wished  the  nation, 
as  one  people,  to  stand  upon  terms  of 
equality  and  liberty  among  other  nations, 
and  to  resent  with  a  becoming  spirit  the 
slightest  encroachment  upon  her  individu- 
alities. They  consequently  declared  war 
with  England,  when  England  had  trampled 
upon  our  nationality,  and  insulted  our  flag, 
the  badge  of  nationality. 

They  went  farther,  and  urged  upon  the 
people  the  necessity  of  making  themselves 
independent,  in  every  way,  of  the  mother 
country,  by  the  production  of  every  spe- 
cies of  manufacture  within  themselves. 
It  was  a  measure  of  national  jealousy,  and 
of  economical  policy,  to  make  the  people 
strong,  able,  and  independent.  Jefferson 
advised  the  application  of  the  surplus  rev- 
enue to  works  of  internal  improvement. 
Monroe  proposed  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  to  enable  government  to  enter 
upon  a  grand  system  of  national  improve- 
ment. Tariffs  were  voted  as  a  protection 
against  English  capitalists,  and  the  salutary 
national  prejudices  of  the  people  against 
foreign  interference,  were  cherished  and 
confirmed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  policy 
of  opposition  and  independence  originated 
in  a  personal  pique  of  those  distinguished 
statesmen  against  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  ;  we  are  obliged,  in  reason,  to  attri- 
bute it  to  their  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
fusing  together  into  one  nation  the  people 
of  the  several  states,  by  compelling  the  sev- 
eral members  to  depend  upon  each  other, 
and  not  upon  foreigners.  The  effects  of 
the  system  which  was  introduced,  and  suc- 
cessfully too,  are  now  visible  in  the  vast 
increase  of  our  home  manufacture  of 
those  fabrics  which  are  among  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  They  knew  that  agriculture 
in  so  rich  a  country  as  ours,  would  flourish  of 
itself,  and  by  the  force  of  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  saw  the  necessity  of 
legislative  aid  for  the  promotion  of  other 
branches  of  human  industry.  Although 
the  doctrine  of  protection  stands  at  present 
upon  grounds  more  economical  and  more 
strictly  defensible  than  in  the  days  of  Jef- 
ferson, it  may  serve  to  strengthen  and  vivify 
our  faith  to  recur  sometimes  to  the  more 
passionate,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
more  patriotic  arguments  of  our  forefathers. 

Let   us  now  recapitulate   in   brief  the 


doctrines  that  have  been  advocated  by  Re- 
publican Whig  Journals  during  the  last 
few  years. 

1 .  They  have  expressed  in  various  forms 
and  in  a  thousand  diverse  instances,  their 
belief  that  a  republican  government,  as  the 
functionary  of  the  people,  possesses  a  bene- 
ficent and  protective,  as  well  as  a  coercive 
power. 

2.  They  have  opposed  the  acquisition 
of  territory  as  part  of  a  system  of  conquest 
and  aggrandizement ;  deeming  it  impossi- 
ble for  a  government  that  is  the  mere  rep- 
resentative of  rights,  to  violate  rights. 

3.  They  have  refused  to  elect  an  Exe- 
cutive for  factious  ends ;  and  have  endea- 
vored to  reduce  the  executive  authority 
within  its  constitutional  limits. 

4.  They  have  declined  to  interpose  for 
the  violent  reformation  of  State  constitu- 
tions ;  and  have  insisted  upon  restraining  the 
Central  Power  from  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  States. 

5.  They  have  conceded  to  the  people  of 
the  territories  the  liberty  of  shaping  con- 
stitutions according  to  their  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure ;  and  have  refused  to 
sanction  the  affixing  of  political  conditions 
to  a  State  charter.  They  would  not  allow 
a  factious  or  a  fanatical  party  to  interpose 
their  "  peculiar  institutions,"  or  their  mor- 
al usurpations,  during  the  formation  of  a 
State.  The  State  once  formed  they  hold 
it  free  to  establish  under  the  constitutional 
guaranty,  such  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  it  may  of  itself  originate. 

6.  They  have  refused  to  adopt  as  "  na- 
tional," the  opinions  of  particular  States, 
be  they  slave  or  free  : — doctrines  of  forci- 
ble revolution  in  the  North  and  South, 
have  alike  met  their  reprobation. 

7.  They  have  labored  to  defend  the  ag- 
riculturist from  the  necessity  forced  upon 
hmi  of  seeking  a  precarious  foreign  market ; 
— by  creating  at  hand  a  manufacturing  pop- 
ulation. They  have  established  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  public  as  well  as  of  private  econo- 
my, that  the  way  to  wealth  is  to  make  the 
country  feed,  clothe,  and  cherish  itself — "  to 
cause  the  products  of  the  land  to  be  con- 
sumed upon  the  land."  They  have  shown, 
too,  that  the  foreign  trade  depends  upon 
the  quantity  and  variety  of  home  pro- 
duction, and  that  commerce  will  grow  and 
extend  itself  in  proportion  to  the  gi'owth 
and  extent  of  home  industry. 
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8.  Instead  of  destroying,  they  have  up- 
held and  protected  credit.  Maintaining 
that  credit  is  the  principal  bond  of  commu- 
nities, and  even  of  nations,  and  that  the 
protection  and  confirmation  of  credit  is  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  a  government,  as  it  is 
of  an  individual,  they  have  refused  to  repu- 
diate debt,  and  have  protested  urgently 
against  the  policy  of  repudiation. 

These  three  things  then,  they  have  held 
sacred,  the  public  liberty^  the  public  honor ^ 
and  the  public  honesty :  as  the  upright 
citizen  is  jealous  for  himself  and  those  de- 
pendent on  him,  they  have  been  jealous  for 
the  Nation,  and  for  the  sovereignties  which 
compose  it. 

9 .  Nor  have  they  been  wanting  in  atten- 
tion to  the  general  progress  of  the  people, 
in  wealth  and  civilization.  Wherever  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  aid  of  government 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  commence- 
ment or  the  completion  of  important  enter- 
prises, to  furnish  harbors  for  commerce,  to 
give  the  farmer  a  vent  for  his  surplus  pro- 
ducts, or  to  furnish  for  him  a  cheap  and 
speedy  channel  for  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities, (the  existence  of  such  channels 
conferring  all  its  value  upon  the  surplus  of 
agriculture,)  they  have  not  hesitated  to  ap- 
propriate the  public  funds  for  such  purposes. 

The  party  in  opposition  make  a  merit  of 
continually  protesting,  and  have  even  done 
us  the  honor  to  incorporate  their  protest 
into  almost  every  "  platform"  and  bulletin 
they  have  issued,  against  engaging  in  "a 
vast  and  unlimited  system  of  Internal  Im- 
provements," as  though  the  advocates  of 
Internal  Improvements  were  a  body  of  in- 
sane theorists,  set  on  by  interested  jobbers 
to  engage  the  government  in  a  boundless 
outlay  of  money,  under  the  general  notion 
of  doing  good. 

Such,  however,  it  is  well  known,  is  not 
nor  never  was  true  of  the  Whig  Republican 
Party.  They  do  indeed,  as  did  the  major- 
ity of  the  founders  of  the  Constitution, 
especially    those    who     impressed    upon 


the  government  its  most  popular  fea- 
tures, maintain  the  general  doctrine,  that 
government  should  interpose  its  aid  where 
the  wealth  of  States  and  individuals  is  in- 
sufficient, or  improper  to  be  employed,  for 
the  completion  of  necessary  works  of  im- 
provement, in  the  navigation  of  rivers,  the 
improvement  of  harbors,  the  establishment 
of  military  roads,  post-offices,  telegraphs, 
&c.,  &c.,  but  common  sense  has  never  so 
fiir  deserted  them  as  to  allow  them  to  sub- 
stitute the  State  or  the  Nation  for  the  in- 
dividual in  preference.  That  were  to 
strike  at  the  first  principle  of  our  liberties, 
that  the  citizen  is  the  first  and  primary 
power :  and  that  his  private  energy  must 
accomplish  all  the  good  it  can,  before  the 
State  or  the  Nation  can  be  justly  called 
upon.  To  know  how  far  the  State  may 
be  substituted  for  the  citizen,  and  how  far 
individual  enterprise  may  be  paralyzed, 
and  individual  liberty  and  property  violated 
by  such  interference,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Radical 
Party  of  France,  that  is  driving  that  Re- 
public swiftly  to  its  ruin,  through  the  ridi- 
culous plans  of  those  who  wish  to  destroy 
all  property  and  liberty,  and  make  the  State 
master  alike  of  the  time.^  the  credit^  and  the 
industry  of  individuals,  and  become  the 
director  of  the  very  bodies  and  souls  of  its 
citizens.  As  we  avoid  communism,  we 
avoid  the  interference  of  the  State  in 
enterprises  proper  to  individuals  or  compa- 
nies. 

Such,  if  we  have  rightly  stated  them, 
being  the  accepted  principles  of  WTiig  organ- 
ization, we  must  concede  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  party  is  firmly  and  unimpeachably 
established,  and  is  not  aifected  in  the  main 
by  the  discontents  or  dissensions  of  the 
weaker  members.  If  individuals  are  dissat- 
isfied with  the  conduct  of  any  particular 
leader,  they  may  console  themselves  with 
the  reflection  that  a  weak  leader  well  sus- 
tained is  better  than  a  strong  one  ill  sup- 
ported. 
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SHORT    CHAPTERS    ON    PUBLIC    ECONOMY. 


IV. 


THAT  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  LAND,  SHOULD  BE  CONSUMED  UPON  THE  LAND. 


The  bold  application  of  this  first  princi- 
ple of  agricultural  economy  to  the  entire 
economy  of  a  nation,  was  first  made,  if  we 
mistake  not,  by  Carey,  in  his  Treatise  en- 
titled, Past,  Present,  and  Future.  To  il- 
lustrate its  value  and  extent  of  application, 
a  few  striking  examples  may  be  adduced. 

The  shreds  and  tatters  of  worn  out  gar- 
ments, of  cotton  and  of  linen,  laid  up  by 
thrifty  housewives,  and  exchanged  for  tin- 
ware and  pedlars'  articles,  together  with 
such  as  rags,  are  picked  up  in  the  streets, 
and  amid  the  filth  of  cities,  when  collected 
into  bales  and  sold  to  the  manufacturer  of 
paper,  have  an  annual  value  of  about 
$5,000,000.  Five  millions  of  property 
are  thus  annually  created  by  the  saving  up 
of  shreds  and  tatters,  an  example  of  econ- 
omy which  resembles  the  saving  up  of  litter 
by  a  thrifty  agriculturist,  who  gathers  to- 
gether the  manure,  weeds,  and  refuse  straw 
of  his  farm,  and  lays  it  in  a  heap,  for  the 
preparation  of  compost,  with  which  to  fat- 
ten his  acres. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  farmer,  instead 
of  an  economical  saving  of  this  otherwise 
worthless  material,  sold  off  his  hay,  his 
milk,  and  his  cattle,  to  purchase  manure 
for  his  farm.  The  result  would  be  that  he 
would  find  himself  gradually  impoverished 
by  the  process  ;  and  so  it  would  be  with 
this  nation,  were  they  to  allow  the  shreds 
and  tatters  of  their  garments  to  perish  un- 
regarded in  the  earth  ;  and,  in  place  of 
converting  them  into  paper,  were  to  pur- 
chase that  useful  and  elegant  result  of  in- 
dustry and  economy  from  other  nations, 
more  saving  and  economical  than  them- 
selves. 

By  a  tariff  upon  paper  and  rags,  which 
yields  but  a  very  small  return  to  the  reve- 
nue, five  millions  of  actual,  tangible  proper- 
ty, has  been  annually  created  out  of  nothing. 


Let  us  now  suppose  that  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced agriculturist,  understanding  the 
maxim,    that   the    products   of   the  land, 
should  be   consumed  upon  the  land,  was 
about  establishing  his  son,  or  some  person 
over  whom  he  had  guardianship,  upon  a 
new  farm   in  his  own  vicinity,  and  observ- 
ing the  unthrifty  habits  of  the  young  farm- 
er, and  especially  noticing  this  neglect  in 
him,  that  he  allowed  the  refuse  of  his  land 
to  waste  upon  the  land  ;  and  instead  of  con- 
verting this  into  useful  compost  for  the  fat- 
tening of  his  acres,  laid  out  the  little  ready 
money  he   possessed,  in  the  purchase   of 
straw  and  manure  from  the  neighboring 
farmers.     Let  us  suppose,  we  say,  that  the 
elder  and  wiser  father  or  guardian  should 
absolutely  forbid  this  proceeding  ;  or,  for 
every  shilling  thus  foolishly  expended  by 
his  ward,  should  deduct  a  six-pence  from 
his  income,  in   order  to   compel  him  by 
mere  necessity,  into  a  more  judicious  ap- 
plication of  his  means,  and  a  better  course 
of  industry  ;  this  procedure  of  the  old  man 
in  the  treatment  of  the  younger  and  more 
ignorant    person,    would    resemble    very 
strongly  the  conduct  of  a  Whig  majority, 
compelling  a  rout  of  thriftless  free-traders, 
to  allow  the   national  industry  to  operate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  national  wealth. 

The  analogy  however  is  defective,  and 
in  several  points.  The  Whig  majority  on 
the  one  side,  represents  a  thrifty  old  farm- 
er, endeavoring  to  bring  his  ward  to  reason ; 
and  the  rout  of  free-traders  on  the  other 
side,  represents  some  scheming  store-keep- 
er or  barterer  in  the  village,  who  finds 
means  to  procure  large  quantities  of  ma- 
nure, and  wishes  to  convert  it  into  ready 
money,  at  the  expense  of  his  inexperienced 
neighbor. 

But  even  then  the  analogy  is  not  per- 
fect ;  and  to  make  it  so,  we  must  suppose 
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that  the  young  farmer  employs  laborers 
upon  his  farm  rather  than  work  himself ; 
that  he  prefers  the  easy  life  of  what  is 
called  a  gentleman  farmer,  and  that  he 
finds,  on  calculating  the  wages  of  his  labor- 
ers employed  in  collecting  litter  and  ma- 
nure, and  making  compost,  that  they  seem 
to  cost  him  as  much  in  making,  as  he  would 
lay  out  in  purchasing  manure.  He  therefore 
wishes  to  dismiss  some  of  his  laborers,  and 
turn  their  wages  to  the  purchase  of  mate- 
rial for  the  fattening  of  his  land.  These 
laborers,  thrown  out  of  employment,  es- 
tablish farms  on  each  side  of  him  ;  and 
being  willing  to  do  their  own  work,  with 
their  own  hands,  and  by  industry  and  in- 
genuity to  make  the  compost  which  their 
more  luxurious  neighbor  buys,  while  he  is 
paying  money  they  are  making  it,  and  as 
he  grows  poorer,  they  are  growing  richer, 
and  underselling  him  in  the  market.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  free-trader ;  finding  it  cheaper 
to  buy  the  manufactured  articles  of  foreign 
countries,  he  allows  the  refuse  and  raw 
material  of  his  own  to  rot  upon  the  land, 
or  to  be  sold  for  unremunerative  prices  to 
foreigners  :  he  is  perhaps  a  rich  man,  and 
the  owner  of  large  estates,  a  gentleman 
farmer  ;  he  refuses  to  allow  the  necessary 
protection  which  gives  employment  to  the 
poor  about  him ;  they  consequently  move 
off  upon  new  lands,  and  working  them  with 
their  own  hands,  are  soon  able  to  undersell 
and  to  ruin  the  once  wealthy  proprietor  of 
the  old  lands  ;  and  this  is  the  history  of 
agriculture  in  the  Atlantic  States, 

Denied  that  necessary  protection  which 
they  required  for  their  industry,  by  the 
richer  and  more  influential  persons  who 
over-topped  them,    they  moved  off   into 


new  territories,  and  established  new  farms 
and  plantations,  from  which  a  deluge  of 
cheap  production  has  been  poured  down 
upon  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  modicum 
of  protection,  wrested  by  main  force  from 
the  rich  landholders  and  proprietaries,  the 
condition  of  these  states  would  have  been 
truly  deplorable  ;  they  would  have  support- 
ed, at  this  time,  a  pauper  population  sparsely 
inhabiting  an  ill  cultivated  and  ungrateful 
soil.  Such  is  indeed  the  present  condition 
of  a  very  large  part  of  those  states. 

.The  policy  and  economy  of  New  Eng- 
land has  saved,  however,  at  least  herself 
from  degradation.  That  policy  has  been 
to  consume  the  products  of  the  country, 
within  the  limits  of  the  country,  by  a 
thrifty  industry  which  converts  the  coarsest 
and  commonest  materials,  even  ice  and 
granite,  into  a  source  of  wealth — a  perti- 
nacious industry,  which  gathers  up  the 
shreds  and  fragments  of  every  art  and 
trade,  and  converts  them  into  riches — a 
jealous  industry,  which  refuses  to  let  any 
material,  given  by  nature,  escape  from  its 
hands  until  the  last  degree  of  value  has 
been  imparted  to  it  by  la])or — an  industry, 
saving  of  time ;  which  brings  the  anvil 
near  to  the  spade  and  pick  axe,  and  the 
loom  near  to  the  plough  ;  which  builds  the 
furnace  near  the  mine,  the  forge  near  the 
furnace  ;  which  places  the  factory  amid 
farms,  in  order  that  the  two  may  cheaply 
feed  and  clothe  each  other.  It  is  this  in- 
dustry which  has  saved  New  England  from 
the  consequences  of  a  ruined  agriculture, 
the  worst  consequences  that  can  befal  a 
nation. 


V. 


INCREASE    OF    NATIONAL    WEALTH. 


The  profits  of  industry  begin  with  gath- 
ering, reaping,  mining,  fishing,  hunting, 
&c.  Previous  to  the  gathering  of  any  pro- 
duct, a  certain  amount  of  labor  is  required 
to  be  expended,  either  in  preparing  the 
earth  for  the  reception  of  seed,  or,  as  in 
fishing,  in  a  preparation  of  nets,  tackle, 
&c.,  or  in  mining,  by  making  excavations 
in  the  earth.      If  the   products  of  these 


first  labors  serve  only  to  supply  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  the  laborers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, there  is  no  profit,  but  it  almost  al- 
ways happens  that  the  labor  of  one  man, 
applied  to  one  object,  will  procure  more 
than  is  necessary  for  his  immediate  sub- 
sistence and  that  of  his  family.  The  sur- 
plus, exchanged  for  the  surplus  of  other 
producers,  constitutes  jprojit  or  gain  :  but 
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a  surplus  unexchangeable,  lying  on  the 
hands  of  the  laborer,  is  not,  in  any  sense, 
profit  or  gain.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary 
that  the  process  of  exchange  should 
not  be  too  difficult ;  that  is  to  say  that 
there  sliould  be  a  market  within  reach,  or 
there  will  be  no  profit. 

If  the  market  is  remote  and  uncertain, 
the  surplus  will  not  yield  as  large  and  cer- 
tain a  profit,  as  when  the  market  is  near  at 
hand  and  sure  ;  and  thus  will  rise  a  second 
profit,  or  rather  share  of  profit,  to  be  reap- 
ed by  a  second  class  of  laborers,  whose 
business  it  is  to  convey  these  surpluses 
from  point  to  point,  and  to  make  the 
means  of  communication  certain  and 
easy  between  the  producer  and  the  mar- 
ket. The  business  of  exchanging  and 
conveying  the  surpluses  of  the  first  class  of 
laborers,  constitutes  trade  and  commerce — 
commerce  between  nations,  managed  by 
ship  owners,  commission  merchants,  im- 
porters and  exporters,  and  secondarily,  by 
railroad  companies,  and  all  other  capital- 
ists engaged  in  facilitating  and  cheapening 
the  means  of  inter-communication. 

Now,  as  it  is  evident,  that  this  second 
class  of  laborers  produce  nothing,  there 
must  ensue,  in  order  to  their  support,  a 
division  of  profit,  or  rather  of  the  surplus 
products,  between  themselves  and  the  ori- 
ginal producers  ;  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  original  producer  is  a  loser  by 
the  exact  amount  of  their  gain. 

The  object  of  the  producer  will  there- 
fore be  to  become,  as  far  as  possible ^  him- 
self the  conveyer  of  his  own  surpluses,  in 
order  that  the  entire  profit  may  come  to 
himself  and  his  family.  The  farmer  who 
sends  vegetables  to  market,  sends  his  son 
with  them  instead  of  any  hired  person,  in 
order  that  the  profit  of  transportation  may 
come  to  himself  and  family. 

If  we  now  think  upon  our  people  as  one 
family — and  is  it  not  just  and  patriotic 
to  think  so  ? — We  very  naturally  desire 
that  the  carriage,  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  our  surpluses,  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
our  own  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  in  or- 
der that  the  nation,  as  one  family,  may 
reap  both  the  first  and  second  profits  of  la- 
bor ;  the  profits  of  production  and  the  pro- 
fits of  transportation. 

From  the  mine  to  the  furnace,  from  the 
stack  and  the  press  house,  to  the  factory, 
may  be  a  long  distance ;  it  may  be   half 


the  circuit  of  the  world,  and  it  may  be  a 
stone's  throw.  If  the  distance  be  a  short 
one,  the  farmer  himself  becomes  the  con- 
veyer of  his  products,  and  whatever  small 
profit  is  in  that  way  to  be  gained,  falls  into 
his  purse  ;  but  the  profit  of  transportation 
being  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  the  dan- 
gers and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  on  the 
way,  it  will  be  the  earnest  desire  of  the  miner, 
the  farmer  and  the  planter,  to  have  the 
furnace  and  the  factory  as  near  to  them  as 
possible,  in  order  to  save  to  themselves, 
the  second  profits  of  industry,  the  profits 
of  transportation ;  or  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

When  the  iron  is  brouo-ht  to  the  foro-e 
and  the  rolling  mill,  and  passes  through 
the  various  processes  of  steel  making,  and 
is  then  converted  into  instruments  of  utili- 
ty— into  ploughs,  knives,  scythes,  &c.,  a 
third  profit  accrues,  the  profit  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  processes  for  converting  a  lump  of 
ore  into  a  scythe  or  a  razor,  are  very  nu- 
merous. Let  us  suppose  that  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  lump  of  ore,  mined  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  carried  to  New  Jersey,  and  there 
converted  into  cast  iron  ;  that  thence 
it  is  taken  to  some  foreign  country,  to  Eng- 
land, perhaps,  and  the  cast  iron  converted 
into  steel ;  let  the  steel,  in  bars,  be  taken 
to  Damascus,  and  there  converted  into 
sword  blades  ;  let  the  sword  blades  be  tak- 
en to  Marseilles,  and  sold  at  wholesale. 
From  Marseilles  let  them  be  taken  to  Lon- 
don again,  and  sold  to  an  American  mer- 
chant ;  let  the  American  merchant  bring 
the  sword  blades  to  New  York,  where  they 
shall  be  furnished  with  scabbards  and 
mounted  in  a  style  to  please  an  American 
fancy  ;  let  them  then,  or  let  one  of  them, 
be  sold  by  a  pedler  at  an  enormous  price 
to  the  original  producer  of  the  lump  of 
ore  in  Pennsylvania,  and  let  the  cunning 
salesman,  a  free  trader,  describe  in  glow- 
ino;  lano;ua2;e  to  the  astonished  miner,  the 
numerous  transformations,  the  many  and 
perilous  voyages,  and  the  strange  countries 
and  strange  hands  through  which  his  lump 
of  ore  had  passed  before  it  came  to  him,  a 
glittering  Damascus  blade  ;  what  visions  of 
commercial  prosperity,  and  of  the  glory 
and  enterprise  of  his  nation  would  float  be- 
fore the  imagination  of  the  miner !  with 
what  confidence  would  he  not  at  the  next 
election,  vote  for  the  free  trade  candidate  ! 
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The  miner,  a  man  of  some  consequence 
in  his  country,  is  a  militia  captain  of  horse 
guards,  and  has  paid  sixty  dollars  for  a  sa- 
bre ;  the  profits  on  the  ore  from  which  that 
sabre  was  made,  were  precisely  two  shil- 
lings to  himself,  and  three  to  the  man  who 
carried  it  to  the  forge  ;  a  small  additional 
profit  was  reaped  from  it  by  the  exporting 
merchant ;  it  was  conveyed  away  in  a  for- 
eign vessel,  worth  perhaps  eight  shillings 
at  the  moment  of  its  leaving  the  country  ; 
the  remaining  fifty  nine  dollars  were 
fixed  upon  it  by  the  navigators  and 
the  workmen  of  foreign  countries. 

In  that  particular  instance,  although  we 
cannot  say  with  perfect  truth,  that  the 
production  of  the  original  lump  of  ore  in- 
stead of  profiting  the  miner  two  shillings 
actually  cost  him  fifty-nine  dollars  and  six 
shillings,  yet  we  can  say  that  had  the  ore 
been  converted  into  iron,  the  iron  into 
steel,  and  the  steel  into  sword  blades,  by 
practised  artisans  working  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  miner  himself,  the  profits  of 
all  these  processes,  would  have  fallen  in  very 
large  proportion  to  himself  and  his  work- 
men, avoiding  too,  the  costs  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  heavy  material,  by  five  long 
voyages  from  place  to  place,  describing 
great  circles  of  the  sphere,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  rounded  globe. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  farther,  that  not 
only  the  third  profit,  or  of  manufacture, 
the  first  profit,  or  of  production,  and  the 
second  profit,  or  of  conveyance,  (trade 
and  commerce,)  but  also  the  profit  of 
agriculture,  in  the  feeding  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  all  these  processes,  and  the 
profit  of  cloth  manufacture,  in  clothing  the 
same,  and  the  second  profit  of  both  of  these, 
and  the  third  of  both  of  these — that  all 
these  nine  difi*erent  profits,  together  con- 
centrated in  the  exquisitely  modelled  uten- 
sil of  steel,  made  serviceable  for  the  scab- 
bard of  the  Turk,  were  together  and  joint- 
ly retained  by  the  industry  of  a  single  vil- 
lage in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
this  too,  was  wholly  a  surplus  of  industry, 
over  and  above  the  labor  necessary  for  the 
maintainance  of  the  village,  would  not 
that  community  thrive,  which,  retaining  to 
itself  the  right  of  imparting  all  values  to 
commodities  of  steel,  food  and  clothing, 
left  nothing  to  be  done  by  others,  but  turn- 


ed the  bounties  of  the  soil  to  their  very 
last  account,  and  striking  out  of  their  list 
of  expenses  the  accumulated  losses  of 
transportation  and  commerce,  would  not 
that  community,  concentrating  its  energies 
and  its  intelligence,  reap  for  itself,  after  a 
time,  a  profit  fully  equivalent,  far  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  labor  expended  } 

Other  tilings  being  equal^  such  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  fact :  but  now  what  is 
the    condition  of  that   village  .^     Without 
capital,   they  cannot   build  the  mills  and 
furnaces  :  the   foreign    capitalist   has  the 
mills  and  furnaces  already  built,  and  the 
village  must  content   itself  with  a  single 
profit,  and  that  a  contingent  profit,  name- 
ly, the  first  profit  on  the  production  of  food, 
transported  across  the   ocean  to  feed  the 
laborers  who  work  in  the  mills  and  facto- 
ries of  the  foreio;n  capitalist — the  English 
capitalist,  who  has  built  the  furnace  near 
the  mine  and  the  coal  field  ;  who  has  but 
a  little  way  to  send  his  iron  to  be  convert- 
ed into  steel ;  whose  brother,  perhaps  con- 
verts the  steel  into  ploughshares  and  scythe 
blades;  whose   cousin  perhaps,  transports 
these  ploughshares  and  scythe  blades  across 
the  water,   to  be  sold  there  to  the  first 
producer  of  the  food ;  whose  nephew,    a 
wealthy  agriculturist,   is  able,  in  England 
itself,  to    keep    down    the     price    of  that 
food,    and   to   enhance    the    value    of  the 
scythes  and   ploughshares    by  the    skilful 
management  of  farms,  so  that,  in  times  of 
plenty,  that  very  first  profit  is  reduced  to 
nothing  for  him  who  sits  in  his  log-house, 
on  a  rough  hill-side  in  Pennsylvania,  read- 
ing the  costly  page   of  the  Free    Trade 
Union  newspaper — the  organ  of  that  par- 
ty which  has  wrested  from  him,  his  neigh- 
bors and  his  children,  half  the  profits  of 
production,  all  the  profits  of  transportation, 
all  the  profits  of  manufacture,  all  the  pro- 
fits of  mining,  all  the  profits  on  the  supply 
of  coal,  all  the   profits  on  the   supply  of 
cloth,  and  all  the  profits  of  that  foreign 
capital  which,  vainly  seeking  investment  in 
England,  would  flow  in  upon  his  village, 
were  he  justly  protected  by  the  laws,  to 
build  up  there  the  mills  and  the  factories, 
which   are   necessary  to  enable    him,    his 
neio-hbors   and  his   children  after  him,  to 
reap  all  the  profits  of  Industry. 
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VI. 


TRADE,    COMMERCE,    NAVIGATION,    AND    TRANSPORTATION. 


Under  tlie  head  of  Trade,  Commerce, 
and  Transportation  is  included  every  species 
of  exchange  of  products  of  the  surpluses  of 
industry.  Trade,  as  the  generic  term,  in- 
cludes all  kind  of  barter  and  exchange 
in  lesser  as  well  as  in  larger  transactions  : 
commerce,  the  intercourse  of  trade  be- 
tween nations,  or  between  states,  or  be- 
tween remote  parts  of  the  same  nation : 
navigation,  the  general  system  of  means  by 
rivers,  lakes,  harbors,  and  the  open  seas,  of 
the  transportation  by  water,  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce  :  transportation,  on  the  other 
hand,  includes  every  method  of  convey- 
ance by  land  and  sea. 

It  has  been  sometimes  claimed  by  politi- 
cal economists  that  the  conveyance  of 
goods  from  place  to  place  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  confers  a  certain  value  upon 
them  ;  that  a  loaf  of  bread,  for  example,  is 
worth  more,  delivered  in  the  kitchen,  than 
it  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  bakery ;  but  if  it 
were  true,  that  transportation  in  itself  con- 
sidered conferred  value  upon  articles,  an 
indefinite  amount  of  value  might  be  com- 
municated to  a  loaf  of  bread  by  transport- 
ing it  several  times  through  the  city  before 
presenting  it  at  the  door  of  the  kitchen. 

The  actual  value  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  to 
be  measured  by  its  importance  in  sustain- 
ing life, — by  its  quantity,  quality,  and  dura- 
bility, applied  to  that  purpose.  It  is  less 
valuable  as  it  is  more  perishable  when  com- 
pared with  other  kinds  of  food  equally  nu- 
tritious and  less  perishable.  It  has  a  value 
as  food  merely,  taken  together  with  all 
other  kinds  of  sustenance ;  and  a  relative 
value,  as  bread,  compared  with  other  kinds 
of  food.  But  the  value  of  a  commodity  is 
actually  diminished,  and  not  increased  by 
transportation  :  and  the  reason  is,  that  the 
agent  employed  in  transporting  it,  derives 
subsistence  from  it.  The  baker  would,  sell 
bread  cheaper  to  his  customers  if  they  all 
lived  at  his  door.  All  the  value  lying  in  the 
bread  itself,  measured  by  its  power  of  sus- 
taining life,  has  to  be  divided  between  three 
persons,  the  baker  who  produces  it,  the  pur- 


chaser who  is  to  use  it,  and  the  carrier  who 
conveys  it ;  whereas  if  there  were  no  car- 
rier, the  same  amount  of  value,  represented 
by  the  loaf,  would  be  divided  between  two 
persons  instead  of  among  three  :  thus,  for 
example,  the  baker  charges  for  his  loaf 
twelve  cents,  two  of  which  are  given  by 
him  to  the  carrier  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  bread :  one  half  of  this  loss  falls  upon 
himself,  the  other  half  upon  his  customer. 
The  actual  value  of  the  loaf,  including  a 
just  profit  to  himself,  is  eleven  cents,  he, 
however,  paying  one  cent  to  the  carrier, 
and  charging  the  customer  one  cent  for 
the  same,  is  a  loser  to  the  same  amount 
with  his  customer.  The  loss,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  is  divided  between  the 
producer  and  consumer ;  had  there  been 
no  necessity  for  carriage,  the  baker  would 
have  charged  eleven  cents  for  the  loaf  in- 
stead of  twelve,  the  customer  would  have 
been  saved  a  loss  of  one  cent  to  the  carrier, 
and  the  baker  would  have  been  saved  the 
loss  of  one  cent  to  the  same.  The  addi- 
tional one  cent,  paid  as  the  value  of  the 
bread  by  the  customer,  is  not  a  value  com- 
municated to  the  bread,  but  is  simply  a 
loss  to  the  consumer,  as  the  other  cent  is  a 
loss  to  the  producer. 

In  the  instance  cited,  the  loss  was 
divided  between  the  consumer  and  the 
producer :  it  sometimes,  however,  falls 
wholly  upon  the  consumer,  and  sometimes 
wholly  on  the  producer,  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  necessities  of  trade ;  if 
we  take  however  the  entire  system  of  com- 
merce, trade,  and  transportation,  both  by 
land  and  water,  it  may  be  said  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  as  every  man  is  by 
turns  a  producer  and  consumer,  losses  by 
transportation  are  equally  distributed  over 
the  entire  community. 

Whatever  may  be  argued  in  favor  of  the 
moral  advantages  of  commerce,  it  is  never- 
theless demonstrable  that  the  enthe  profits 
of  commerce  are  a  division  of  loss  between 
producer  and  consumer,  and  that  all  that 
is  saved  in  transportation,  by  the  improve- 
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ments  in  navigation,  and  by  canals,  turn- 
pikes, and  railroads,  is  a  diminution  of  loss 
both  to  producer  and  consumer. 

We  consider  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  false 
and  mischeivous  maxim  in  political  econo- 
my, that  transportation  adds  to  the  value  of 
a  product,  and  that  therefore  commerce  and 
transportation  are  in  themselves  advan- 
tageous. On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  economist  to  look  upon  them  as  ob- 
structions of  so  formidable  a  character,  and 
involving  such  an  enormous  waste  of  life 
and  energy,  as  to  make  their  diminution 
and  facilitation  the  first  object  of  private 
enterprise  and  legislative  enactment. 

This  object  is  to  be  accomplished  in  two 
different  ways ;  1st,  by  bringing  the  fur- 
nace and  smith-shop  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  mine ;  and  the  anvil  and  the  loom  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  plough ;  and,  2d, 
when  they  are  brought  as  near  together  as 
nature  and  circumstances  will  permit,  to  fa- 
cilitate communication  between  them  by 
the  cheapest,  safest,  and  freest  modes  of 
inter-communication. 

As  the  object  of  the  political  economist 
is  to  give  the  labor  of  man  a  right  direc- 
tion^ and  to  make  it  yield  the  greatest  pos- 
sible return,  and  by  no  means  to  stir  up  an 
aunless  and  wasteful  commercial  activity, 
he  will  look  upon  what  are  called  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  and  trade  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye,  keeping  guard  lest  the  carrier  em- 
ploy himself  in  the  unnatural  and  unjust 
enlargement  of  his  function,  absorbing  more 
than  his  due  share  of  the  surpluses  of  in- 
dustry. Strictly  speaking,  the  most  odious 
and  injurious  of  all  monopolies  are  those 
which  complicate,  and  render  difficult  and 
expensive,  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween cities  of  the  same  nation. 

The  loss  on  the  transportation  of  raw 
materials  to  the  manufacturer,  being  far 
greater  than  the  loss  by  the  transportation  of 
manufactured  articles,  it  is  a  necessary 
point  of  national,  as  it  is  of  private  econo- 
my, that  the  product  of  the  field  and 
the  mine  should  not  have  to  be  con- 
veyed over  long  distances,  by  land  and  sea, 
to  reach  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
wrought  up.  It  may  be  safely  conjectured, 
in  the  absence  of  exact  statistical  proof, 
that  the  losses  and  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  raw  material  fall,  in  great  part, 
upon  the  producers. 

The  producer  of  cotton  depends  entirely 


upon  the  sale  of  cotton,  not  only  for  the 
return  of  his  labor  and  capital  invested,  but 
for  his  surplus  or  profit.  Now  as  it  is  a 
much  easier  process  to  extend  the  produc- 
tion of  the  raw  material,  and  to  overflow 
the  market  with  a  particular  agricultural 
commodity,  such  as  cotton,  than  it  is  to 
overstock  the  market  of  the  world  with 
manufactures,  the  cotton  planter  lies,  in  a 
great  measure,  at  the  mercy  of  the  manu- 
facterer. 

The  cotton  planter  has  but  one  purchaser, 
namely,  the  manufacturer ;  and  that  one 
purchaser,  with  capital  at  his  disposal,  and 
the  whole  world  for  his  market,  is  the  ab- 
solute master  of  the  planter,  especially 
when  the  latter  by  over  production,  has 
lost  the  power  of  retention,  and  is  obliged, 
at  any  cost,  to  throw  his  goods  upon  the 
market. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  disadvantage  suf- 
fered by  the  planter  :  the  only  profit  which 
comes  to  him  is  the  first  profit  of  produc- 
tion on  the  raw  material,  and  out  of  this 
must  be  deducted  part  of  the  loss  by  trans- 
portation. As  freights  fall,  the  price  of 
cotton  rises,  and  at  the  same  time  the  price 
of  manufactured  articles,  received  in  ex- 
change for  cotton,  is  diminished,  but  not  in 
the  same  proportion.  Equal  weights  of 
manufactured  and  of  raw  cotton,  may  pay 
equal  freights,  although  one  be  a  thousand 
times  more  valuable  than  the  other ;  and 
where  the  manufacturer  pays  ten  cents  to 
have  his  goods  borne  across  the  water,  the 
seller  of  the  raw  material  will  pay  a 
hundred ;  for  it  is  just  as  difficult  and  as 
expensive  for  the  navigator  to  carry  a  bale 
of  raw  cotton,  from  JN'ew  York  to  Liver- 
pool, as  to  carry  an  equal  weight  of  manu- 
factured cotton  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York :  it  is  therefore  absolutely  certain 
that  the  disadvantage  of  a  rise  of  freight  to 
the  planter,  occasioning  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  cotton,  is  far  greater  than  the  simulta- 
neous disadvantage  of  the  same  rise  to  the 
English  manufacturer.  If,  therefore,  it 
be  true  that  the  losses  and  expenses  of 
transportation  affect  the  producer  more 
than  the  manufacturer,  it  is  greatly  for 
the  interest  of  the  producer  to  bring  the 
manufacturer  as  near  as  possible  to  him- 
self. 

Let  us  take  the  cotton  planters  together 
as  a  community  of  interest,  and  consider 
the  contingencies  to  which,  as  a  body,  they 
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are  subjected  by  their  dependence  upon 
distant  manufacturers. 

The  first  of  these  contingencies,  is  in  the 
liability  to  failure  and  stoppage  of  the 
manufacturers  themselves,  occasioning  a 
perpetual  fluctuation  in  the  demand  for 
raw  material. 

The  second  contingency,  is  that  of  over 
production  by  the  planters  ;  a  contingency 
so  well  understood  and  so  much  feared,  as 
to  be  a  subject  of  consultation  among  pub- 
lic conventions  of  planters. 

The  third  contingency,  resulting  from  the 
dependence  of  the  planters  upon  one  set  of 
manufacturers,  is  that  of  suffering  by  ex- 
tortionate prices  ;  a  circumstance  very  fa- 
miliar to  them  some  thirty  years  since. 

A  fourth  contingency,  is  that  of  being 
flooded,  through  the  competition  of  foreign 
manufacturers  themselves,  with  an  excessive 
abundance  of  cheap  and  worthless  manu- 
factures ;  those  of  better  quality  not  being 
to  be  had,  for  any  reasonable  price. 

A  fifth  contingency,  is  that  of  being  obli- 
ged sometimes,  if  not  always,  to  pay  the 
freightage  both  of  the  raw  and  the  manu- 
factured materials,  through  the  private  or 
legislative  management  of  the  foreigner. 

The  sixth  contingency,  and  by  no  means 
a  remote  one,  results  from  the  general  colo- 
nial dependence,  into  which  producers  of  the 
raw  material,  in  a  remote  and  half  civilized 
community,  depending  on  the  one  profit  of 
production  for  their  wealth,  and  with- 
out manufacturing  resources,  must  ne- 
cessarily fall,  producing,  at  once,  a  moral, 
an  intellectual  and  a  pecuniary  subordina- 
tion. 

The  seventh  contingency,  is  in  the  event 
of  war ;  an  embargo,  or  a  blockade  cuttmg 


off  their  sole  communication  with  the  more 
civilized  world. 

The  eighth  contingency,  is  in  the 
rivalry  of  other  colonial  dependencies 
producing  the  same  kinds  of  raw  material 
with  themselves,  as  must  eventually  come 
to  pass  in  regard  to  the  South ;  the  great- 
est efforts  being  now  made  by  England,  to 
make  herself  and  her  Asiatic  colonies  in- 
dependent of  the  American  cotton  growers. 

The  ninth  contingency,  is  from  the  ab- 
sence of  an  armed  artisan  population  in  time 
of  war,  to  maintain  a  voluntary  and  efficient 
defence  of  the  country. 

The  tenth  contingency,  is  in  the  absence 
of  capital, — the  sinews  of  war ; — for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  by  a  colony  dependent 
upon  a  single  foreign  market,  and  produ- 
cing only  one  material — a  material  valueless 
until  passed  through  machinery,  is  a  thing 
unheard  of  and  impossible.  The  planter  ex- 
tends his  plantations,  but  he  does  not  in- 
crease the  ratio  of  his  profits  ;  these,  on  the 
contrary,  diminish  regularly  as  plantations 
extend  ;  nor  can  that  property  be  consider- 
ed a  safe  or  a  desirable  one,  which  enslaves 
its  owner  by  a  dependence  upon  so  many  and 
so  formidable  contingencies. 

We  have  enumerated  the  disadvantages 
which  attend  the  Southern  system :  equal 
and  even  far  greater  disadvantages,  and  af- 
fecting stni  more  deeply  the  interests  of  the 
nation  attend  upon  the  system  of  the  North- 
ern free  trade  economists,  which  proposes 
to  make  the  Northern  corn-grower,  like 
the  Southern  planter,  dependent  on  the 
remote  manufacturer.  But  the  reader 
will  not  need  to  have  the  application  of  the 
principles  detailed  to  him,  after  what  has 
been  already  said  in  regard  to  the  South. 


VII. 


CURRENCY,  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 


If  the  entire  currency  of  the  world  con- 
sisted of  gold  and  silver  coin,  if  its  quan- 
tity were,  on  a  sudden,  increased  two-fold, 
for  every  ounce  of  coin  a  second  ounce 
being  called  into  existence  and  put  in  cir- 
culation, there  would  be,  as  a  consequence, 
a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  all 
purchaseable  commodities.  The  abun- 
dance of  coin  would  depreciate  the  value 


of  coin,  and  this  depreciation  would  be  the 
same  with  an  apparent  rise  in  the  value  of 
purchaseable  commodities. 

The  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  given 
to  them  by  their  uses  in  chemistry,  and  in 
the  arts.  A  few  only  are  employed  as  cur- 
rency :  the  others,  known  chiefly  to  chem- 
ists and  manufacturers,  viz..  Rhodium,  Ir- 
idium, Platinum  and  some  others,  have  not 
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been  employed  as  currency,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Platinum,  the  great  demand  for 
which  metal  in  the  arts,  occasioned  such  very 
large  supplies  of  it  to  be  procured  from  the 
ores,  as  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  metal 
as  specie.  The  values  affixed  to  the  Pla- 
tinum coins  of  Russia,  are  much  above  the 
actual  market  value  of  the  metal  itself. 

If  it  should  happen  at  anytime,  that  by 
the  discovery  of  some  new  uses  for  the  pre- 
cious metals,  in  chemistry  and  the  arts,  a 
very  large  quantity  of  them  should  be 
withdrawn  from  circulation  and  consumed 
in  manufacture,  a  proportionate  rise  would 
be  felt  in  the  value  of  specie,  and  a  rela- 
tive depreciation  in  the  value  of  purchase- 
able  commodities.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver  depends,  other 
things  being  equal,  on  its  abundance  or 
scarcity  in  the  market. 

But  there  are  other  causes  of  variation 
in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  For  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  and  for  the  ordina- 
ry purchase  of  commodities  at  retail,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  exchangeable  property  in  a 
convenient  form  is  needed,  that  can  be 
passed  readily  from  hand  to  hand.  The 
precious  metals  are  preferred  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  relative  value  which  they 
bear  to  each  other  is  ascertained  and 
stamped  upon  equal  pieces  of  them  by  the 
government.  A  certain  weight  of  silver 
represents  one  hundred  pieces  of  a  certain 
weight  of  copper.  A  certain  weight  of 
gold  represents  ten  pieces  of  a  certain 
weight  of  silver ;  that  is  to  say,  so  much 
gold  will  purchase  so  much  silver  or  cop- 
per, and  so  much  silver  will  purchase  so 
much  gold  or  copper.  The  adjustment  of 
the  coinage  consists  chiefly  in  ascertaining 
the  relative  values  of  the  three  metals  in 
use,  and  giving  to  the  coined  pieces  of 
each  metal,  a  decimal  relationship  to 
those  of  other  metals.  If,  for  example, 
copper,  through  great  abundance,  should 
fall  to  half  its  present  value,  and  it 
was  considered  necessary  still  to  make  the 
copper  coin  represent  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  silver  dollar,  a  new  coinage  would 
have  to  be  made  of  copper,  either  doubling 
the  size  of  the  present  cent,  or  making  it, 
with  its  present  size,  represent  a  half  cent ; 
and  so  of  the  other  metals  used  as  specie. 

But  there  are  still  other  causes  of  fluctua- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  metals  used  for  cur- 
rency.    Let  us  suppose  that  by  an  act  of  all 


the  governments  of  the  states,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  use  bank  notes  under  the  denom- 
ination of  ten  dollars  ;  it  would  then  follow 
that  the  multifarious  businesses,  which  are 
now  carried  on  by  the  medium  of  a  paper 
currency  of  small  notes,  would  be  trans- 
acted in  coin  ;  and  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  coin  would  be  needed  than  is 
at  present  in  use  ;  the  need  would  increase 
the  value  of  that  coin  which  happened  to 
be  available  at  the  time,  and  the  value 
of  gold,  silver  and  copper  coins  would 
have  a  sensible  rise  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Thus  we  see  that  the  value  of  me- 
tals, used  as  currency,  is  given  to  them  by 
several  causes  : 

1 .  Their  uses  in  chemistry,  and  in  the 
arts,  and 

2.  Their  relative  abundance  or  scarcity, 
as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Again.     Their  values  fluctuate — 

1 .  Relatively  to  each  other,  and 

2.  Relatively  to  purchaseabie  commod- 
ities. 

When  it  becomes  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  balance  of  trade  against  us,  to 
remit  large  amounts  of  specie  to  Europe, 
the  precious  metals  experience  a  rise  in 
value,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency 
of  what  is  left  to  meet  the  ordinary  neces- 
sities of  the  market. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  balance  of 
trade  is  in  our  favor,  and  foreigners  pur- 
chase largely  of  us  with  specie,  the  pre- 
cious metals  experience  a  fall,  because 
there  is  more  than  enough  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  life. 

When  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals  in  this  country,  and  a  rela- 
tive scarcity  in  Europe  or  Asia,  they  are 
sent  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
commodities ;  because  at  such  times, 
a  dollar  will  buy  more  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, than  it  will  at  home ;  and  thus,  a 
scarcity  of  coin  in  foreign  countries,  occa- 
sioning a  free  exportation  of  specie,  will 
make  a  balance  of  trade  against  us,  greatly 
to  our  advantage  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  make  due  allowance  for  this  circumstance, 
in  judging  whether  the  state  of  our  trade 
with  foreio-ners  is  favorable  or  unfavorable 
to  ourselves.  Let  us  suppose  for  example, 
that  by  the  creation  of  a  great  number  of 
new  banks,  a  vast  quantity  of  paper  cur- 
rency was  thrown  out  upon  the  markets, 
composed  of  small  bills  ;  and  that   these 
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were  accepted  by  tlie  people,  instead  of 
gold  and  silver  ;  a  momentaiy  consequence 
of  this  would  be  a  depreciation  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  its  consequent  exportation,  and 
an  increase  of  tlie  appearance  of  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade. 

And  now  let  us  imagine  the  failure  of 
all  these  newly  created  banks  ;  their  notes 
becoming  valueless  ;  then,  all  over  the 
country  there  would  be  a  rise  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  conse- 
quent re-importation  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  a  diminution  of  the  appear- 


ance  of  an  unfavorable  balance   of  trade 
against  us. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of 
specie  to  merchandise,  in  the  comparison 
of  exports  and  imports,  cannot  be  taken, 
other  things  considered,  as  a  perfect  measure 
of  commercial  prosperity  ;  but  it  is  always 
necessary  to  ascertain  by  what  other  cau- 
ses in  the  country  itself,  and  in  foreign 
countries,  the  value  of  specie  has  been  af- 
fected, before  we  pronounce  favorably  or 
unfavorably  for  ourselves  in  regard  to  the 
Balance  of  Trade. 


VIII. 


ORGANIZATION    OF    INDUSTRY. 


As  it  is  the  object  both  of  the  producer 
and  the  consumer,  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  largest  possible  share  of  the  surpluses 
of  industry,  which,  by  the  intervention  of 
trade  and  commerce,  are  greatly  diminished, 
it  is  equally  for  their  interest  to  deal  justly 
with  each  other,  without  the  intervention 
of  brokers,  tradesmen,  and  speculators. 
This  idea  has  given  rise  to  combinations  of 
artisans,  who  abandoning  the  old  plan  of 
forcing  the  master  to  pay  them  higher 
wages,  and  of  persecuting  those  workmen 
who  would  allow  themselves  to  be  employed 
for  insufficient  wages,  have  discovered  that 
by  a  judicious  combination,  they  may  es- 
cape entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  mas- 
ter workman,  and  bring  themselves  in  a 
direct  contact  with  the  purchasing  public, 
in  other  words,  with  the  consumers. 

If  the  journeyman  artisan  can  supply 
the  market,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
merchant  or  employer,  he  saves  to  himself 
a  portion  of  that  profit  which  would  come 
to  the  employer.  If  the  employer  makes 
ten  per  cent,  by  selling  the  labor  of  his 
journeyman,  that  loss  is  divided  between 
the  buyer  and  the  journeyman ;  but  if 
the  journeyman  is  able  to  supply  the  cus- 
tomer directly,  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  third  party,  the  purchaser  will 
obtain  the  goods  at  a  lower  rate,  and  the 
journeyman  will  obtain  a  higher  wage  ;  and 
so  both  parties  are  the  gainers  by  dispen- 
sing with  the  dealer  or  master  workman. 

Suppose  that  a  suit  of  clothes  costs 
twenty-five  dollars,  five  of  which  go  to  the 


profit  of  the  merchant  tailor  ;  a  combina- 
tion of  journeymen  working  and  selling  in 
a  shop  of  their  own,  can  divide  this  profit 
between  themselves  and  the  buyer  ;  selling 
the  clothes  for  two  dollars  and  a  half  less 
price,  and  reaping  two  dollars  and  a  half 
advantage  to  themselves.  If  a  combina- 
tion of  miners  can  establish  a  furnace, 
smelt  their  own  ores,  and  sell  their  own 
products,  they  are  enabled  to  divide  the 
profits  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
capitalist,  between  themselves  and  the  pur- 
chasers. 

If  an  hundred  artisans  can  combine  for 
the  erection  of  a  village  of  their  own,  or 
of  a  dwelling  house  in  the  city  large  enough 
to  contain  them  all,  they  save  to  themselves 
all  the  profits  of  rent,  and  are  thus  enabled 
to  purchase  more  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  escape  the  dangers  of  ejectment  from 
inability  to  pay  rent. 

If  several  farmers  can  combine  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  single  great  farm,  the  same 
stock  and  labor  can  be  employed  upon  the 
whole,  and  with  such  a  saving  of  time,  and 
such  an  economical  distribution  of  labor 
and  capital,  as  to  insure  a  much  larger 
profit,  and  subject  to  fewer  contingencies 
and  losses.  Such  is  the  new  principle  of 
the  organization  of  industry,  agitated  by 
the  new  economists,  and  it  is  hard  indeed 
to  discover  any  fallacy  in  the  reasoning 
which  they  employ  to  establish  it. 

Combinations  of  this  kind  require  to  be 
undertaken  with  caution,  and  to  be  con- 
ducted with  extreme  economy  and  integri- 
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ty  :  whether  they  succeed  or  not,  seems  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  intelligence,  pru- 
dence and  honesty  of  those  who  engage  in 
them,  and  not  upon  any  inherent  difficulty 
in  the  system  itself. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  agree  to  establish  for  them- 
selves a  store  in  their  vicinity,  which  shall 
also  be  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  sale  of 
the  products  of  their  farms  :  the  manager 
of  the  store  will  require  indeed  to  be  sup- 
ported out  of  their  joint  surpluses,  and  the 
prices  paid  by  purchasers  ;  the  goods  de- 
posited in  his  care,  being  no  property  of 
his,  the  temptation  to  fraud  on  his  part  will 
be  infinitely  less  than  if  he  were,  at  Once, 
the  buyer  and  seller  of  all  that  pass  through 
his  hands. 

As  it  might  not  be  advantageous  to  main- 
tain such  a  person  by  a  salary,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  he  is  paid  by  a  certain  per  cent- 
age  of  the  profits ;  this  per  centage  being 
regulated  by  an  agreement  between  himself 
and  the  parties  who  employ  him.  Every 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood  would  leave 
with  the  person  an  account  of  the  products 
which  he  had  to  dispose  of.  This  would 
be  a  necessary  function  of  the  agent  in 
this  labor  and  profit  saving  scheme,  and 
constitute  him  a  commission  merchant,  a 
person  whose  duties  are  already  thoroughly 
understood  and  defined  ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  any  improvement  could  be  theoreti- 
cally suggested  for  the  better  management 
of  commission. 

All  that  is  advanced  by  the  new  theory, 
is  a  reduction  of  those  enormous  profits  of 
the  commission  merchant,  by  subjecting 
him  to  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  com- 
bination of  producers.  A  wealthy  combi- 
nation of  producers  making  large  profits 
themselves,  a  circumstance  which  would 
happen  of  course,  would,  however,  willing- 
ly allow  their  commissioner  to  make  large 
profits  :  indeed,  were  he  ever  so  much  un- 
der their  direction  and  influence,  the  supe- 
rior knowledge  which  he  would  soon  ac- 
quire, would  make  them  dependent  upon 
him  in  a  measure,  and  that  too,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  service  which  he  rendered 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  his  duty, 
under  the  new  theory,  to  purchase  for  them 
either  with  their  capital,  or  by  the  barter 
of  their  commodities,  those  luxuries  and 
comforts  for  which  their  surplus  is  to  be 


exchanged  ;  and  here  again  the  superior 
knowledge  and  keenness  of  the  agent  gives 
him  an  unavoidable  advantage  over  his  em- 
ployers, and  his  salary  must  be  increased  or 
his  per  centage  augmented  in  proportion  to 
the  wealth  and  the  profits  of  those  for  whom 
he  acts. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  inequality  of 
gain  is  a  circumstance  unavoidable  under 
the  present  system,  however  exactly  and 
judiciously  organized.  In  fact,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  new 
theorists  are  not  indeed  theorists,  but  only 
reformers,  who,  accepting  the  established 
modes  and  processes  of  commerce,  desire 
only  to  give  them  a  better  shape,  excluding 
what  is  irregular  and  mischievous,  extend- 
ing what  is  permanent  and  valuable,  and  in 
fine,  perfecting  the  economical  arrange- 
ments of  society  as  they  exist  among  our- 
selves. 

Stripped  of  that  ridiculous  accompani- 
ment of  metaphysics  and  false  science,  with 
which  it  has  been  invested  by  Fourier  and 
his  followers,  the  organization  of  labor  seems 
to  be  an  effort  merely  to  insure  to  industry 
and  ability  their  just  reward.  There  is  in- 
deed a  science  of  business,  and  that  science 
is  economy — the  law  of  the  household ; 
and  its  principles  are  one  and  the  same  for 
families,  villages,  towns,  cities,  states,  and 
nations,  under  the  regulation  of  that  mind 
which  is  undefinable,  that  universal  reason 
which  distinguishes  men  above  the  brutes. 

T\\Q  first  principle  of  economy,  is  doubt- 
less, the  simple  necessity  that  the  individ- 
ual shall  exist,  that  he  shall  sustain  himself : 
The  second,  that  he  shall  not  injure,  but 
benefit  his  neighbor.  Justice  only  forbids 
an  injury,  and  restrains  the  individual  to 
the  limits  assigned  him  by  reason  and  cir- 
cumstance. Economy  commands  a  benefit, 
and  extends  the  activity  of  the  individual 
for  the  good  of  others. 

Nothing  serves  to  illustrate  the  objects 
and  principles  of  public  economy  more  per- 
fectly than  the  two  propositions  which  have 
been  already  dwelt  upon.  The  proposition, 
first,  that  the  consumer  and  producer 
should  be  near  together,  to  escape  the  losses 
and  delays  of  transportation;  and  proposi- 
tion, second,  that  the  exchange  of  surpluses, 
between  consumer  and  producer,  should  be 
through  the  fewest  possible  hands. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  a  certain  school  of 
miscalled   economists  to    look    upon   the 
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movements  of  commodities  in  the  market, 
as  they  do  upon  the  motions  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  and  to  regard  the  fluctuations  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  the  incomings  and 
outgoings  of  specie,  as  they  do  the  the  rush 
of  a  cataract,  or  the  flow  of  a  mighty  river, 
with  a  childish  awe.  These  awe-stricken 
theorists  are  content  with  observation  and 
a  theory ;  and  their  conclusions,  like  those 
of  Pyrrho  of  old,  end  always  in  a  doubt, 
and  forbid  all  action.  These  are  our  free 
traders,  our  men  oilaissezfaire^  whose  un- 
fruitful science  ends  only  in  negation,  and 
forbids  advance.  How  unlike  that  science 
of  the  moderns,  which  ever  dissipates  the 
doubt,  and  leads  boldly  on  to  action ;  whose 
lamp  is  reason,  and  whose  pioneer  is  ex- 
periment ;  whose  spirit  is  beneficence,  and 
its  aim,  the  increase,  the  union,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  Justly  might  we 
say  of  skeptical  free  trade  science,  that  it 
is  a  science  of  despair  ;  it  is  doubt  applied, 
— Pyrrhonism  made  a  principle  of  legisla- 
tion,— jealousy  put  up  for  justice. 

It  is  a  mysterious  working  of  human  con- 
ceit that  men  should  glory  in  their  own  in- 
capacity ;  and  yet  none  are  more  conceited 
than  those  who  make  ignorance  a  point  of 
merit.  These  are  your  practical  men,  as 
they  fondly  style  themselves,  in  whom  there 
is  no  practice,  and  who  fancy  they  have  as- 
cended to  the  summit  of  knowledge,  when 
they  have  calculated  the  probabilities  of  an 
excess  of  population,  or  a  dearth  of  corn  : 
their  activity  ends  with  then*  theory  ;  they 
are  a  kind  of  Haruspices,  whose  business 
it  is  to  peep  into  the  entrails  of  the  state, 
and  thence  to  predict  disaster.  Their  ra- 
vens fly  ever  on  the  unlucky  side  ;  their 
proceedings  are  a  farce  to  delude  the  peo- 
ple. 

With  these  false  economists,  the  func- 
tions of  a  government  are  reduced  to  the 
regulation  of  army,  navy,  and  police  ;  and 
to  the  collection  of  taxes ;  while  the  true 
economist  endeavors  to  impart  to  govern- 
ment a  beneficent  and  protecting,  as  well 


as  a  coercive  power.  As  the  acts  of  gov- 
ernment necessarily  have  a  powerful  ef- 
fect upon  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
the  government,  by  necessity,  employs  lar- 
ger sums,  and  transacts  more  business  than 
an  hundred  of  the  wealthiest  corporations, 
the  direction  of  its  conduct  is  of  vast  mo- 
ment, as  it  affects  the  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing  interests.  The 
policy  of  free  trade  is  wholly  to  neglect 
these  effects,  and  to  drive  the  great  engine 
of  the  state  through  the  private  domains 
of  industry  with  a  perfect  scorn  of  conse- 
quences. 

Government,  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  is  made  wholly  to  disregard 
them,  and  to  think  only  of  itself:  it  is  made 
to  perform  its  duty,  like  some  inferior 
functionary  of  the  law,  as  if  it  were  a  piece 
of  mechanism  and  not  a  moral  person. 

But  on  such  a  topic  figures  of  rhetoric 
are  in  vain.  It  is  necessary  for  the  true 
economist  to  use  the  language  of  economy, 
and  by  the  management  of  the  farm  and 
the  workshop  to  illustrate  the  management 
of  the  state.  Hitherto  the  state  has  been 
exemplified  by  the  image  of  a  man  clad  in 
armor,  with  weapons  of  offence  in  his  hand  : 
but  as  the  spirit  of  Christianity  gradually 
softens  and  tempers  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, those  old  heathenish  rules  of  conquest 
and  violence  have  to  give  way  to  wiser  and 
gentler  maxims.  Justice  is  but  the  left 
hand  of  government,  industrial  polity  its 
right.  The  people  are  not  now,  as  former- 
ly, to  be  looked  upon  as  a  herd  of  serfs, 
whom  to  govern  and  keep  down  is  the 
prime  duty  of  legislation.  Armies  now 
are  for  defence  and  not  for  conquest.  As 
society  advances  the  citizen  lays  aside  his 
weapons  and  attends  to  his  affairs  in  peace. 
He  has  leisure  for  industry  and  economy, 
and  as  the  free  state  is  the  abstract  of  all 
that  makes  the  freeman, — it  should  be 
made  to  resemble  him  in  all  particulars, 
except  that  of  a  selfish  individuality. 
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The  night  is  still : 

On  lake  and  hill, 
The  clustering  stars  their  glances  cast  5 

But  faint  and  far, 

One  distant  star 
Pales,  like  a  dreamy  memory  of  the  past. 

The  deep  blue  night, 

Is  gemmed  with  light  ] 
At  noon  the  skyey  depths  are  clear  : — 

Why  faint  and  far. 

Now  gleams  that  star, " 
Once,  in  its  bright  ascendant,  deemed  so  near  1 

Alas !  what  strife 

Holds  love  with  life  ! 
A  maid — an  angel  formed  to  be 

Fresh,  blooming,  true,— 

A  rose  in  dew — 
Gave  the  sweet  odors  of  her  soul  to  me. 

"  Star  of  our  fate  !" 

With  heart  elate. 
That  venturous  name  I  bade  thee  bear, — 

Thou,  loveliest  light 

Of  all  the  blight. 
Whose  nightly  gleaming  showers  suffuse  the  air. 

Pale   planet !  now 

All  coldly  thou 
Dost  look  into  my  bosom's  state  : 

Read  there,  and  tell, 

Sad  sentinel. 
The  heavy  change  that  left  it  desolate. 

Of  love  and  grace, 

The  fairest  trace, 
But  turneth  memory  to  tears: 

Life's  ruddiest  star, 

Pales  dim  and  far, 
Seen  through  the  vista  of  life's  changing  years. 

Yes,  years  are  gone, 

Since  she  passed  on, 
I  following  slow  the  way  she  went, 

To  that  blest  goal, 

With  earnest  soul. 
Beneath  my  weary  weight  of  woe  unbent. 

The  star  whose  ray 

Hath  passed  away, 
Will  brighten  in  another  sky  : 

So  memories  left 

In  hearts  bereft. 
Bring  higher,  holier  hopes,  that  never  die. 
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BUILDING    HIS    NEST    AMONG    THE    RIGGING. 

Long  hast  thou  tried  poor,  vain,  deluded  spider,  \ 

To  weave  thy  nest  along  yon  fleeting  rope ; 
Running  with  hasty  steps  to  spread  it  wider, 

And  give  thy  silvery  web  its  wonted  scope. 

Thine  is  an  airy  site  for  building,  truly, 

And  pride,  they  say,  must  ever  have  a  fall. 
Thou'lt  find,  I  fear,  the  freshening  breeze  unruly,      "^ 

If  we  should  meet  with  yon  approaching  squall. 

Why  hast  thou  come  thus  far  upon  the  ocean 

Mid  ropes  and  blocks  to  spread  thy  glittering  cords  ? 

Dost  thou  prefer  the  vessels  swinging  motion 
To  the  snug  corners  which  the  land  affords  ? 

I  cannot  vouch  for  thy  acccommodation, 

Perched  in  the  confines  of  thy  lofty  nest ; 
No  flies  approach  that  cob-web  habitation, 

And  ropes  and  tar  don't  easily  digest. 

Perhaps  below  thou  may'st  not  fare  so  poorly, 

For  there  by  sad  experience  I  am  taught, 
Thousands  fly,  creep,  and  skip  about  securely. 

And  nightly  o'er  the  hapless  sleeper  sport. 

I  cannot  say  I  envy  thy  position. 

Though  mine  is  little  better  it  is  true ; 
We  both  must  dance  the  light  rope  with  precision, 

And  you  have  six  legs, — I  have  only  two. 

We  all  are  here  to  fill  our  lotted  station. 

Rope  dancing,  or  fly  catching,  through  the  world  ; 

Till  death  cuts  short  each  busy  occupation, 
And  the  last  fluttering  sail  of  life  is  furled. 

And  hast  thou  too  to  act  thy  little  portion  % 

Fain  would  I  shield  thee  from  the  whistling  blast, 

But  spite  of  all  thy  net-work  of  precaution, 
I  fear  this  stormy  night  will  prove  thy  last. 

Others  like  thee  too  prone  to  castle  building, 

Live  but  to  see  their  plans  dissolve  in  air : — 
Time  slowly  wears  away  the  outside  gilding 

Of  many  a  picture  which  at  first  looked  fair. 

Now  o'er  our  heads  the  storm  begins  to  thunder  : 

Thy  shivering  cords  are  glistening  in  the  spray  : 
Alas  !  the  fairy  w^eb  is  torn  asunder. 

And  on  the  gale  is  floating  far  away. 

Adieu,  thou'rt  not  the  first  poor  shipwrecked  sailor, 

Cast  from  his  ancho"s  on  the  shore  of  time — 
In  all  his  wordly  plans  a  luckless  failer, 

Born  but  to  grace  some  yet  more  luckless  rhyme.  w.  v.  w. 
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REGINALD,    SON   OF  ANTHONY. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  MONTH  passed  away.  Though  Regi- 
nald during  this  time  paid  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  Miss  Chesley,  and  seemed  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  accepted  suitor, 
he  had  sought  no  explicit  understanding. 
Mr.  Chesley  and  Edward  were  naturally 
gratified  at  the  prospect  of  the  approach- 
ing connection.  The  young  man's  wealth 
may  have  contributed  to  the  earnestness  of 
their  approval,  yet  there  were  higher  and 
more  disinterested  considerations.  Not 
only  had  Reginald  rendered  the  family 
most  important  services,  but  in  rendering 
them  had  displayed  such  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  as  appeared  to  ensure  the  hap- 
piness of  any  woman  whom  he  should  choose 
for  his  bride. 

While  everything  flowed  along  thus 
smoothly,  Simon  Rennoe  was  not  idle. 
Reginald  himself  scarcely  made  more  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Chesley, 
nor  was  more  cordially  welcomed  by  Ma- 
tilda. His  age  and  unpresuming  urbanity 
were  warrants  for  admitting  him  to  familiar 
intercourse,  whilst  the  kindliness  of  his  dis- 
position, the  sympathy  which  overflowed 
from  his  bosom  towards  every  human  be- 
ing, and  the  readiness  with  which  he  ac- 
commodated himself  to  the  mood  of  the  per- 
son into  whose  society  he  chanced  to  be 
thrown,  made  it  impossible  that  he  could 
be  known  as  acquaintance  without  being 
honored  and  loved  as  friend.  Besides 
these  amiable  traits,  he  was  remarkable  for 
the  possession  of  others  of  a  different  kind, 
but  which  are  equally  valuable  in  a  confi- 
dential adviser.  In  knowledge  of  the 
world,  in  penetration,  in  tact,  in  a  perfect- 
ly balanced  judgment,  and  in  rapidity  of 
decision,  who  surpassed  Simon  Rennoe  } 

That  he  was  soon  able  to  gain  a  great 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Matilda,  may 
be  easily  credited.  But  the  use  to  which 
he   applied   this   influence,   evinces  most 
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clearly  the  extent  of  his  capacity.  Never 
was  art  more  thoroughly  concealed.  Day 
after  day  added  surely  but  imperceptibly 
to  the  effect  of  that  which  preceded.  Eve- 
rything tended  to  the  result,  yet  no  partic- 
ular circumstance  seemed  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  it.  The  subject  upon  whom 
he  operated  was  least  of  all  conscious  of 
the  means  employed.  Such  profound  sub- 
tlety defies  both  analysis  and  description, 
and  even  a  calm  spectator  must  look  to 
the  end  without  attempting  to  scrutinise 
in  detail  the  measures  which  conducted 
to  it. 

Sometimes  Matilda  would  detect  Rennoe 
gazing  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  tender 
melancholy  that  touched  her  to  the  heart : 
but  the  very  moment  he  found  himself  ob- 
served, he  would  assume  an  air  of  con- 
straint, or  would  break  out  suddenly  into 
a  gaiety  as  evidently  hollow  and  artificial 
as  to  be  more  affecting  than  his  previous 
look  of  compassion.  He  appeared  to  the 
young  lady  to  be  ever  stung  by  self-re- 
proach for  unintentionally  giving  her  pain. 
Sometimes  the  name  of  Laurence  Seymour 
fell  as  by  accident  from  his  lips.  Rennoe 
would  hesitate,  falter,  seemed  shocked  at 
his  indiscretion,  and  leave  the  sentence  un- 
finished, to  commence  another  upon  a  to- 
tally different  topic.  At  last  he  spoke 
not  of  the  Englishman  at  all,  but  whenever 
any  transaction  was  mentioned  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  studiously  resorted  to  a 
cu'cumlocution. 

Matilda  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  the 
fine  arts.  Reginald  had  little  taste  that 
way,  but  Rennoe,  who  had  been  in  early 
life  an  artist  of  no  mean  proficiency,  took 
pains  to  gratify  and  amuse  her,  both  by 
the  exhibition  of  his  own  port-folio  and  by 
the  selection  of  the  best  eno-ravino-s  he 
could  find  in  the  ill-arranged  library  at  the 
Anderport  mansion.  One  of  these  plates 
happened  to  contain  a  head  which  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Seymour.  Rennoe, 
30 
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placing  it  among  some  otliers,  proceeded 
to  Mr.  Chesley's.  While  Matilda  was 
examining  the  bmidle,  he  seated  himself  at 
some  distance,  and  appeared  deeply  enga- 
ged in  perusing  a  late  nmnber  of  the  Public 
Advertiser.  The  beautiful  girl  hung  long 
over  one  of  the  engravings — the  beholder 
.  knew  well  enough  which  one — and  a  tear 
had  tune  to  creep  from  its  hiding-place  and 
glisten  on  the  eyelid.  She  brushed  it 
away,  and  instantly  cast  around  her  a  star- 
tled glance  to  learn  whether  the  action  had 
been  observed.  But  there  sat  Rennoe,  his 
eye  fastened  on  the  printed  sheet,  and  his 
features  clothed  with  the  same  untroubled 
gravity. 

Though  the  means  employed  were  thus 
refined  and  artful,  the  general  policy  itself 
was  exceedingly  simple.  Matilda  loved 
Laurence  Seymour  ;  Rennoe  took  care  that 
she  was  made  conscious  that  she  loved 
him.  She  was  unhappy :  indefatigable 
skill  was  employed  to  prevent  her  from 
losing  sight,  for  a  single  moment,  of  that 
unhappiness.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  poor  girl  drooped  and  lost  heart  hourly. 
She  became  thoughtful,  nervous,  prone  to 
alternate  changes  of  animation  and  depres- 
sion. Rennoe  watched  her  decline,  which 
was  so  gradual  as  to  be  scarcely  obvious  to 
any  but  him,  with  intense  satisfaction. 
"  Reginald  Ander,"  he  said  to  himself, 
*'  give  me  but  time,  and  your  bride  shall 
fade  away  before  she  reaches  your  arms  !" 

Yet  that  time  he  could  not  expect  to  be 
allowed  him.  Some  more  speedy  course 
must  be  determined  on.  It  was  possible 
that,  with  judicious  treatment,  he  might  be 
able  very  seriously  to  impair  the  girl's 
mind — perhaps  to  make  it  a  hopeless  ruin  ; 
yet  such  a  plan  must  be  attended  with 
many  dangers,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  prospect  of  Reginald's  interference. 
Besides  this,  Rennoe  was  not  a  cruel  man, 
and  was  desirous  of  inflicting  no  more  suf- 
fering than  the  attainment  of  his  object  de- 
manded. Matilda,  had  been  subjected  to 
a  pretty  faithful  preparation,  and  his  own 
powers  of  persuasion,  joined  to  the  influ- 
ence he  had  obtained  over  her,  must  now 
be  adequate,  he  thought,  to  bend  her  mind 
according  to  his  will. 

An  opportunity  for  testing  it  was  not 
long  in  occurring.  All  the  family  was  in- 
vited away  on  a  visit.  Miss  Chesley  alone 
did  not  go.     The   cause   assigned  was  a 


headache,  but  such  a  headache  as  hers 
did  not  interfere  a  whit  with  Sunon  Ren- 
noe's  purpose.  Everything  seemed  favor- 
able. The  house  was  still  and  empty,  and 
he  had  the  whole  morning  at  his  disposal. 

Too  adroit  not  to  make  very  gradual  ad- 
vances, he  sufiered  an  hour  to  elapse  in 
desultory  conversation.  Finally,  Miss 
Chesley  was  led  to  inquire  what  were  the 
most  striking  social  diff"erences  which  he 
noticed  in  coming  to  America  from  Eu- 
rope. 

"  There  is  one,"  replied  Rennoe,  "  which 
has  impressed  me  very  forcibly,  though 
some  others  indeed  are  much  more  glar- 
ingly obvious.  What  I  refer  to  is,  the 
comparative  infrequency  here  of  those  mar- 
riages— alas  !  so  common  in  the  old  world 
— which  are  not  dictated  by  the  affections 
of  the  parties.  I  thus  see  the  Colonies 
freed  from  one  of  the  greatest  curses  which 
can  blast  a  land.  For  what  more  horrible 
can  be  imagined }  A  marriage  from  which 
love  is  absent — that  which  calls  itself 
union,  whilst  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  it  is  no 
union — is  not  only  itself  an  awful  crime, 
but  it  is  the  fruitful  som'ce  of  other 
crimes." 

Matilda  trembled.  On  another  occa- 
sion, Rennoe,  noticing  this,  would  have 
turned  the  discourse,  but  the  time  to  spare 
had  passed.  He  looked  at  her  long  and 
fixedly.  Her  agitation  increased,  but  that 
searching  gaze  was  not  removed.  At  last 
she  burst  into  tears.  Rennoe  seemed  much 
affected.  "  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said. 
"  I  know  you  do  not  doubt  my  friendship. 
Ah,  if  it  were  less  sincere,  I  should  spare 
myself  the  keen  anguish  of  inflicting  pain 
on  you !  I  ask  you  solemnly  to-day  wheth- 
er you  love — Laurence  Seymour  .?" 

At  the  sound  of  that  name,  Matilda  be- 
came as  pallid  as  marble,  and  as  speech- 
less. 

Rennoe  continued,  "  And  loving  him, 
are  you  about  to  wed  another } " 

"  I  know  not — I  know  not !"  bm^st  from 
Matilda. 

"  You  know  not }  Think,  Miss  Ches- 
ley, what  it  is  you  say.  How  can  I  bear 
to  hear  from  your  own  mouth  that  you  pre- 
meditate a  crime." 

"  But  my  father's  wish — my  moth- 
er's"— 

"  Pause  again,  my  dear  girl,  and  reflect. 
Beware  how  you  lay  so  fearful  a  charge  at 
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the  door  of  those  to  whom  you  owe  your 
birth.  Do  your  parents,  indeed,  insist 
upon  your  marrying  against  your  prefer- 
ence ?  Are  they  guilty  of  such  cruelty  and 
wickedness  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  she  murmured,  "  they  are 
all  that  is  kind  and  good." 

"  You  speak  truly,"  said  Rennoe  ;  "on 
your  own  conscience  alone  must  all  the  sin 
rest.  Your  heart  will  not  be  able  to  say 
to  itself  in  its  hour  of  suffering,  that  others 
partake  of  the  responsibility.  Then  weigh 
the  matter  well.  Reckon  up  now  the  rea- 
sons which  drive  you  into  this  marriage. 
Are  they  strong  and  sufficient  V 

"  The  reasons  why  I  should  not  with- 
hold my  consent,  are  strong,"  Matilda  an- 
swered ;  "  the  strongest  and  weightiest. 
Has  not  Mr.  Ander  saved  my  life  at  the 
risk  of  his  own }  Should  I  hesitate  to  of- 
fer even  life  itself  in  return  }  Yet  has  he 
done  far  more  than  this.  He  is  the  pre- 
server of  my  brother — nay,  of  my  fiither 
also.  He  has  restored  peace  to  a  divided 
household.  In  every  action  he  has  been 
most  courageous,  generous,  magnanimous, 
self-sacrificing — the  best,  the  truest  of 
men.  Shall  I,  the  humblest  of  a  family, 
every  member  of  which  he  has  rescued  from 
ruin,  or  from  wretchedness,  worse  than 
ruin,  falter  and  waver,  or  refuse  to  render 
any  service  which  such  a  benefactor  may 
deign  to  ask  V^ 

"  Yet,"  replied  Rennoe,  "  examine  your 
heart  well — search  and  see  whether  there 
may  not  lurk  at  the  bottom  some  reason 
less  disinterested.  Has  Ander's  wealth 
nothing  to  do  with  your  determination  .^" 

"  Sir,  what  mean  you  .^"  said  Matilda, 
with  indignant  scorn ;  "  and  is  this  the 
opinion  you  have  learned  to  entertain  of 
me  }     Do  I  appear  so  despicably  base." 

"  I  pray  you,  understand  me,  my  dear 
young  lady.  Too  well  do  I  know  your  un- 
selfish nature,  to  entertain  the  suspicion 
which  you  suppose.  I  meant  simply  to 
ask — and  I  do  now  ask  you — whether  you 
do  not  regard  young  Ander's  suit  with 
some  additional  favor,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  benefit  which  his  riches  may  be  the 
means  of  rendering  to  your  father  V 

Matilda  blushed,  for  Rennoe  who  could 
only  guess  at  the  terms  on  which  Reginald 
had  recovered  the  i£3,600  from  the  gambler, 
had  given  a  keener  thrust  than  he  suppos- 
ed ;  but  she  soon  recovered,  and  answered 


with  spirit:  "And  what  if  it  were  so  .^ 
where  is  the  harm  in  being  unwilling  to  ob- 
struct Mr.  Ander's  generous  services  to  my 
parents .?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Rennoe,  in  a 
manner  more  cold  and  stern  than  usual ; 
"  or  rather,  you  may  answer  for  yourself. 
Is  it  right  to  procure  the  advancement  of 
your  father's  prosperity  at  the  expense  of 
Reginald  Ander's  happiness  }  Does  gen- 
erosity merit  this  return  V 

Rennoe  perceived  she  was  struck  with 
the  novel  light  in  which  he  had  put  the 
case,  and  added,  in  an  under  tone, 

"  How  can  his  life  be  audit  but  wretch- 
ed,  think  you,  when  he  takes  to  his  bosom 
a  wife,  whose  affections  are  given  to  anoth- 
er }  Can  you  be  the  cause  of  that  afflic- 
tion, the  bitterest  that  man  can  endure, 
and  call  the  act  disinterestedness  V 

The  poor  girl,  at  this  rebuke,  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  removino; 
them  suddenly  as  a  thought  occurred  to 
her,  replied — 

"  You  are  Mr.  Ander's  most  intimate 
friend.  Tell  him,  then — for  it  is  your  duty 
to  do  it — that  Matilda  Chesley  is  not  wor- 
thy of  him ;  that  it  may  peril  his  happi- 
ness to  admit  her  into  his  dwelling — tell 
Mm — I  say — teU  him — for  upon  him  rests 
the  decision  !" 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  Miss  Chesley,  little 
do  you  understand  the  ardor  and  impetuos- 
ity of  a  young  man,  if  you  suppose  that 
he  can  be  deterred  by  any  representation 
of  consequences,  which  I  could  make.  All 
buoyant  with  confidence,  he  cannot  believe 
in  the  existence  of  any  obstacles  which  his 
efforts  cannot  overcome.  No,  upon  you, 
must  abide  the  responsibility." 

"  Do  you,  then,"  said  Matilda,  "advise 
that  I  should  myself  inform  him,  that  my 
heart  cannot  be  wholly  his.^" 

Rennoe  reflected,  for  the  question  was 
one  which  he  had  not  anticipated.  "  The 
young  fellow  will  take  her,  I  am  afraid, 
without  caring  the  value  of  a  straw,  wheth- 
er he  gets  her  heart  or  not.  He  is 
troubled  with  precious  little  sentiment,  I 
think:  yet  it  will  not  do  to  tell  her  No." 
Then  he  answered  aloud,  "  Yes,  you  may 
tell  him,  if  you  think  fit,  but  be  sure  that 
it  is  done  with  distinctness,  and  that  ener- 
gy which  makes  itself  felt.  Speak  not  of 
the  difficulty  in  tones  so  light,  that  delu- 
sive hopes  shall  be  excited — hopes  which 
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you  yourself  are  well  aware  cannot  possibly 
be  realized.  Consider  that  he  is  acting  the 
part  of  a  lover ;  a  part  which  requires  him  to 
exhibit  a  temper,  bold,  eager,  and  not  easi- 
ly daunted." 

"  I  shall  say  notliing ^''  replied  Matilda ; 
"  I  know  that  however  I  might  begin,  I 
should  end  only  in  obeying  the  impulses  of 
gratitude.  No,  Mr.  Rennoe,  my  path  is 
clear.  It  must  be  one  of  toil — it  may  be 
one  of  suffering — yet  I  will  not  shun  it. 
Most  weak  and  unworthy,  I  am  conscious 
that  I  am  ;  all  my  effort  then  must  be,  not 
to  shrink  from  my  duty,  but  by  labor  and 
zeal  to  strive  to  render  myself  less  incapa- 
ble of  fulfilling  it.  When  Mr,  Ander  has 
done  so  much,  it  is  impossible  that  I  can 
ever  do  enough ;  yet,  at  least,  he  shall 
never  be  grieved  by  learning,  from  m?/ lips, 
that  I  am  not  all  he  may  wish  me  to  be." 
Mr.  Rennoe,  after  an  interval  in  which 
he  appeared  to  his  companion  to  be  under- 
going a  severe  internal  struggle,  began  to 
reply,  in  a  very  slow  and  deliberate  man- 
ner. "  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  me  to 
say  nothing  more — yet  I  dare  not  be  silent 
— I  feel  I  should  carry  a  weight  upon  my 
conscience  to  my  dying  day.  Are  you  not 
able ,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  perceive  the  real 
nature  of  the  difficulty  that  embarrasses  you .? 
It  is  your  duty  to  be  grateful,  you  urge." 

Matilda,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him,  here  bowed  her  head  in  assent,  and  the 
other  continued :  "  You  are  right ;  gratitude 
is  a  duty,  but  are  there  no  others  paramount 
to  it }  Would  you  do  murder  to  gratify 
Reginald  Ander .?" 

The  fair  girl  was  much  shocked  at  the 
suggestion. 

Rennoe,  in  a  low,  deep,  thrilling  tone, 
went  on  to  say — "  Then  would  you  be  will- 
ing, out  of  gratitude,  to  tempt  some  poor 
soul  to  a  fearful  sin — a  sin  which  may  ex- 
clude that  soul  fi'om  all  hope  of  pardon } — 
answer  me." 

"  Am  I  a  fiend  V  was  the  reply. 
"  A  fiend^  my  dear  child  ?"  returned 
Rennoe,  solemnly.  "  Ay,  it  is  but  too 
true — 0,  to  think  that  your  own  heart  is 
compelled  to  apply  to  itself  a  term  so  dread- 
ful !  Yes,  there  is  a  soul,  which  you,  for 
Reginald's  sake,  are  about  to  tempt  into 
awful  sin — and  further — yet  how  can  I  ut- 
ter it } — perhaps  you  are  about  to  decide 
the  eternal  fate  of  a  human  being — to  de- 
stroy a  soul — think  of  it !" 


"  Go  on  !"  cried  Miss  Chesley,  with  agi- 
tation ;  "  tell  me,  of  whose  soul  do  you 
speak .?" 

"  Your  own !" 

The  painful  silence  that  ensued  had  at 
last  to  be  broken  by  Rennoe  :  "  Yes,  it  is 
your  own  soul  that  is  in  jeopardy.  Fain 
would  you  escape  the  knowledge  ;  but,  my 
dear  Miss  Chesley,  it  is  charity  to  urge  it 
upon  you.  Do  you  ever  think  of  Lau- 
rence Seymour,  or  rather,  do  you  not  think 
of  him,  daily — hourly  .?" 

"  Can  I  help  it  .^"  Matilda  answered,  in 
a  low  voice,  and  almost  unconsciously. 

"  These  thoughts,"  resumed  Rennoe, 
"  are  now  innocent,  but  what  will  they  be 
when  you  are  married  to  Reginald }  Does 
not  conscience  tell  you,  that  every  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  your  lover,  will 
then  become  a  crime  }  Will  you  seek  to 
annihilate  memory  }  how  impossible  !  Every 
moment  the  form  of  Laurence,  will  rise 
before  your  mental  sight ;  your  heart  will 
hail  the  vision  with  joy,  while  conscience 
will  declare  it  the  omen  of  destruction. 
Each  morning  you  will  supplicate  par- 
don for  your  sin  ;  and  yet,  before  you  have 
risen  from  your  knees,  you  will  insult 
Heaven  by  committing  it  anew.  Can  the 
imagination  conceive  of  agonies  more  hor- 
rible to  endure,  than  these }  That  you 
look  forward  to  your  wedded  life,  as  a  term 
of  unceasing  suffering,  your  own  admission 
assures  me  ;  but  reflect  upon  the  nature  of 
that  suffering.  Frail  humanity  often  yields 
to  sudden  temptation,  and  has  need  to 
spend  each  moment  in  penitence.  Yet 
your  self-reproach  must  be  of  a  different 
and  peculiar  kind.  You  will  be  oppressed 
by  the  crushing  conviction  that  your  state 
of  unutterable  woe,  has  been  brought  on 
deliberately,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
its  character.  Sinning  hourly — doomed  to 
despair  of  any  escape  from  sin — will  it 
comfort  you  to  think  that  your  own  calm 
decision,  is  the  cause  of  all .?" 

Matilda,  whose  nerves — thanks  to  the 
four  week's  discipline  through  which  she 
had  gone — were  less  firm  than  they  had 
been,  was  deeply  agitated  by  this  strain  of 
denunciation.  An  operator,  less  practiced 
than  Rennoe,  would  have  been  startled  at 
the  effect  of  his  own  words.  As  he  ended 
his  last  sentence,  she  sat  perfectly  rigid, 
leaning  slightly  forward  in  her  chau",  and 
her  eyes,  which  were  fastened  upon  his, 
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had  that  awful  glassy  appearance,  which  is 
seldom  seen  in  the  living. 

Rennoe,  quite  free  from  apprehension, 
waited  composedly  the  passing  away  of  the 
spell.  Presently  she  recovered  her  facul- 
ties, with  a  tremor  that  visibly  shook  her 
whole  frame. 

"  Oh,  how  you  torture  me  !"  was  her 
first  exclamation. 

"  J,  torture  you } — I  V  said  Rennoe, 
reproachfully.  "  No,  Matilda,  it  is  con- 
science that  inflicts  the  pain.  Indeed,  have 
you  yet  reviewed  all  the  considerations 
which  are  fitted  to  give  you  discomposui-e  } 
Are  you  about  to  ruin  only  yourself — or  is 
there  not  another  }     Think  of  Seymour." 

"  Laurence  has  no  right  to  complain," 
said  Matilda,  with  something  of  her  for- 
mer spirit. 

"  Laurence  may  have,  in  truth,  no  right 
to  accuse  you,"  rejoined  Rennoe  ;  "  but 
ought  you  not  to  accuse  yourself  on  his  ac- 
count }  Is  it  nothino;  to  slight  the  whole 
existence  of  a  noble  being  like  him  }  That 
you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  your  own  heart, 
does  not  justify  you  in  making  a  sacrifice 
of  his." 

"  I  do  not  think,  sir,"  replied  Matilda, 
gently,  "  that  I  ever  afibrded  Mr.  Sey- 
mour such  encouragement,  that  I  ought  to 
bear  the  reproach  of  any  disappointment 
which  he  may  have  incurred." 

Rennoe,  changing  his  manner  with  great 
readiness,  to  one  somewhat  less  severe  and 
gloomy,  said — 

"  What  would  you  think,  my  dear  Miss 
Chesley,  if  Reginald,  suspecting  the  state 
of  your  afl"ections,  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination to  withdraw  his  suit,  and  leave 
your  heart  free  from  every  motive,  except 
its  own  spontaneous  impulses  .'" 

"  Is  it  so  .^" — said  Matilda,  looking  up 
inquiringly.  "  How  kind — how  generous  !" 

''  Must  it  not  be  a  relief,"  continued 
Rennoe,  "  to  escape  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing ruin  on  the  only  man  you  love — on  him 
who  alone  truly  loves  you }  And  why  need 
you  be  apprehensive  on  your  father's  ac- 
count }  Doubt  not  that  Seymour  can  ob- 
tain a  grant  of  land — if  not  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Anderport,  at  least  in  a  region 
equally  desirable — a  grant  so  extensive  that 
the  patent  even  of  Wriothesly  Ander  shall 
seem  diminutive  beside  it.  Will  he  be  one 
to  hesitate  in  joining  you  in  filial  services 
to  your  honored  parents  ?     But  even  if  you 


two  should  have  no  other  possession  than 
your  loving  hearts,  would  you  not  prefer 
such  an  union,  to  the  splendid  misery  of  a 
life  in  the  Anderport  mansion  ?" 

It  was  wonderful  how  Matilda's  counte- 
nance brightened,  as  her  ears  drank  in  these 
words.  Even  her  impassive  companion 
could  scarcely  realize  that  he  had  before 
him,  the  same  creature,  who,  a  little  while 
previous,  seemed  to  have  abandoned  every 
hope  of  comfort.     Rennoe  proceeded  : — 

"  Contrast  this  with  what  you  could  not 
but  suffer  as  the  bride  of  Reginald  ;  think 
of  your  vain  efforts  to  prevent  your  affec- 
tions from  straying  from  the  husband  whom 
duty  requires  to  be  loved,  to  the  strange 
Kian  whom  it  is  sinful  to  love  ;  think  of 
that  husband,  at  last  convinced  of  the  hope- 
less infidelity  of  your  heart,  and  seeking  in 
the  company  of  others,  that  sympathy 
which  should  be  afforded  by  her  who  vow- 
ed in  the  sight  of  Heaven  to  be  his  loving, 
loyal  helpmate — add  to  these  lesser  griefs, 
the  ceaseless  sting  of  conscience,  and  how 
dreary  the  gloom  of  that  solitary  fireside  ! 
Imagine  year  after  year  dragging  heavily 
over  the  head  of  the  disconsolate  wife  ;  let 
her  and  her  wretchedness,  that  inseparable 
companion,  survive  all  the  objects  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  fearful — the  immeasura- 
ble— sacrifice  was  made.  Her  husband, 
long  since  has  learned  to  hate  her,  for  the 
self-devotion  which  once  he  asked  for — her 
parents  sleep  in  the  grave — her  brothers, 
scattered  over  the  earth,  scarce  spare  a 
thought  for  their  sister,  whom  they  believe 
to  be  favored  with  so  blissful  a  lot — the  de- 
voted lover — but  who  can  tell  what  his  fate 
shall  be  }  Yes,  the  mourning  woman  sur- 
vives— alas  !  may  she  not  indeed  have  lost 
the  hope  that  the  termination  of  life  will 
be  the  termination  of  her  sorrows." 

"  Cease  !  cease  !"  exclaimed  Matilda  : 
"  tell  me,  man,  whether  you  have  betray- 
ed my  heart  with  a  delusion.  Has  Regi- 
nald given  you  authority  to  say  that  he  has 
no  desire  that  I  should  become  his  wife  } 
Your  countenance  speaks — that  vision  of 
blessedness,  was  but  a  lying  dream — and  I 
— am  left  to " 

She  sank  back  apparently  in  a  deep 
swoon.  Rennoe,  with  the  same  impertui-- 
bable  self-possession  that  ever  character- 
ized him,  did  not  call  the  servants  or  make 
any  noise,  which  would  be  likely  to  alarm 
them  ;  but  gently  supporting  Miss  Ches- 
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ley's  head,  was  soon  gratified  "by  signs  of 
returning  consciousness.  As  soon  as  she 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  understand 
him,  he  renewed  his  discourse — 

"  I  do  not  deceive  you,  young  lady  ;  the 
alternative  is  still  open,  and  if  the  decision 
is  to  be  made  by  yourself,  instead  of  de- 
pending on  the  charity  of  another,  is  this  a 
proper  cause  of  grief?  Yes,  happiness 
and  woe  both  lie  before  you — choose — " 

"  Duty  !"  gasped  Matilda,  "  duty  !— be 
it  happiness  or  be  it  woe." 

"  Assure  yourself  then,"  urged  the 
other,  "  that  happiness  is  duty ;  sin  and 
misery  are  ever  united.  I  say  not  then 
only.  Be  happy,  but  also.  Be  innocent !" 

Matilda  now  rose  from  her  chair  and 
stood  upright.  "  My  decision,"  she  said, 
'^  is  immoveable.  If  Keginald  Ander  ask 
me  to  accompany  him  to  the  altar — I  go." 

Rennoe  also  rose  and  was  about  to  speak, 
but  she  interrupted  him.  "  Say  no  more — 
it  is  needless.  You  have  subjected  me  to 
a  sore  trial ;  if  it  has  been  done  in  wan- 
tonness, may  you  be  forgiven.  I  beg  you, 
sir,  to  excuse  me  for  the  present."  So 
saying,  she  withdi'ew  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. 

Simon  Rennoe,  in  no  little  confusion  at 
his  want  of  success,  left  the  house.  "  Van- 
quished !  vanquished!"  he  muttered, 
*'  when,  too,  I  had  so  strong  a  cause  to 
plead — it  is  unaccountable.  But  now  I 
must  see  Laurence." 

In  execution  of  this  intention,  he  called 
at  Anderport,  but  the  Englishman  was  not 
at  his  lodgings.  He  had  gone  squirrel- 
hunting,  it  seems,  in  the  woods  back  of 
the  mill.  Rennoe,  leaving  his  horse,  went 
to  seek  him.  After  an  hour's  fatiguing 
exploration  of  the  wood,  during  which 
time  no  sound  of  a  gun  greeted  his  ears, 
he  was  lucky  enough  to  find  Seymour 
stretched  at  length  upon  a  grassy  slope 
near  a  spring,  and  intently  watching  the 
water  as  it  trickled  forth.  Though  the 
lover  had  yielded  to  despair  upon  his  mis- 
tress' refusal  to  accept  him,  tune  failed 
not  to  restore  hope  to  his  breast.  A  state 
of  suspense  is  not  agreeable,  yet  he  was 
glad  to  choose  it  in  preference  to  the 
gloomy  certainty  of  Matilda's  absolute  re- 
jection. 

In  reply  to  Rennoe 's  inquiries,  therefore, 
he  said  that  whilst  he  could  not  quite  call 
himself  a  contented  man,  he  yet  remained 


in  expectation  of  a  favorable  issue  at  the 
last. 

"  I  regret,"  rejoined  Rennoe,  "  to  dis- 
turb your  composure,  but  Miss  Chesley  has 
assured  me  this  morning,  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal terms  that  could  be  used,  that  it 
is  her  intention  to  accept  Reginald." 

^'  Did  she  really  say  so .?"  exclaimed 
Seymour,  starting  from  his  repose. 

"  She  did — and  this  notwithstanding  my 
best  efforts  to  the  contrary." 

Seymour  fell  into  deep  dejection.  "  Is 
Matilda  then  certainly  lost }  You  have 
hitherto  been  my  comforter,  can  you  now 
suggest  no  ground  of  hope  .^" 

"There  is  one,"  replied  Rennoe,  "  one 
only." 

"  Well,  tell  it  me  ;  let  no  time  be  lost." 

"  The  result  depends  upon  yourself  alone. 
I  can  do  nothing  to  assist  you,  and  I  great- 
ly fear  that  you  will  neglect  this  single 
way  of  extrication." 

"  Fear  not,"  cried  Seymour ;  "  I  can- 
not live  without  Matilda — and  what  will 
not  a  man  do  for  life  }  I  have  heretofore 
been  guilty  of  thoughtless  folly — I  know  it 
— but  I  have  gone  through  that  which 
might  make  an  idiot  wise.  You  have 
chided  me  for  rashness  ;  witness  now  how 
cautious  and  prudent  I  can  be." 

"  The  present  emergency,"  answered 
Rennoe,  "  demands  the  exercise  of  a  vir- 
tue which  you  have  not  comprehended  in 
your  catalogue — humility. "^"^ 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

"  I  will  explain.  Do  you  know  where- 
fore it  is  that  Reginald  is  your  rival  .^" 

"  Assuredly  I  do  ;  'tis  because  he  cannot 
help  it.  Who  can  know  Matilda  Chesley, 
and  not  desire  to  win  her." 

Rennoe  smiled.  "  All  hearts,  my  dear 
friend,  are  not  quite  so  susceptible  as 
yours.  Reginald  and  you  are  courting 
different  mistresses:  yours  is  Miss  Ches- 
ley ;  his,  victory.  It  so  happens  that  he 
cannot  easily  win  his  own  without  taking 
yours  also — hence  the  difficulty." 

Laurence  at  this  looked  puzzled. 

"  Do  you  not  yet  understand  me  }  Reg- 
inald took  the  notion  that  you  once  treated 
him  with  disdain.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  conquer  you  in  the  very  field  where 
you  thought  yourself  most  secure ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  succeeded.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  cares  at  all  for  the  young  lady  " 
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"  Then  he  is  a  villain,"  exclamied  Sey- 
mour. 

"  Do  not  speak  so  harshly,"  replied  the 
other.  "  Your  strong  passion  is  love,  his 
is  emulation,  and  I  cannot  see  that  one  less 
deserves  to  be  gratified  than  the  other." 

The  lover  answered  impatiently,  "  Well, 
what  would  you  have  me  do  .^" 

"  Simply  go  to  Reginald,  acknowledge 
your  defeat,  and  request  him  not  to  inflict 
the  penalty." 

"  Are  you  mad .?"  said  Seymour,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet.  "  Think  you  I  would 
thus  debase  myself,  and  before  him,  too, 
of  all  beings  on  the  earth  ;  that  boy  Ander 
— that  homely,  dwarfish,  wi^etch  .?" 

"  I  do  not  see  what  there  is  so  terrible  in 
it,"  Rennoe  replied  calmly ;  "  you  would 
be  ready  enough  to  kneel  to  Miss  Chesley, 
I  dare  say.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  would 
much  rather  submit  myself  to  a  strong- 
minded  man  like  Reginald,  than  to  any 
weak  female.  Besides,  facts  are  facts. 
You  are  vanquished — why  not  acknowledge 
it }  The  real  humiliation,  if  there  be  any, 
consists  in  the  defeat  itself." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  plausible  words," 
said  the  lover.  "  Beg  mercy  from  living 
man,  I  will  not — ^least  of  all  from  Ander. 
Ha !  'tis  well  I  think  of  it — has  not  that 
crafty  wretch  set  you  up  to  this }  Why 
are  you  so  anxious  for  my  degradation  "^  I 
only  know  you  as  Ander's  friend,  what 
else  are  you .?" 

Rennoe  answered  after  a  few  second's 
pause.  "  The  question  is  nothing  to  the 
present  purpose.  Reflect  rationally,  and 
you  must  be  satisfied  that  I  have  been  anx- 
ious, from  the  very  first,  to  prevent  this 
threatened  match.  What  my  strongest 
motive  may  be,  concerns  only  myself.  Cer- 
tainly, if  actions  testify  anything,  my  in- 
,  terest  in  the  matter  is  much  stronjrer  than 
yours.  I  have  resorted  to  every  means  in 
my  power — all  have  failed.  One  hope  on- 
ly remains,  and  that  depends  upon  you." 

"  You  are  unfortunate,"  said  Seymour, 
"  to  have  only  an  impossibility  to  rely  on. 
Wait  for  miracles,  if  you  choose,  but  do 
not  expect  a  Seymour  to  degrade  himself." 

"  Then  you  give  up  Matilda." 

''  Give  up  Matilda  }  I  would  give  up  a 
thousand  Matildas !" 

The  discomfited  adviser  departed,  and 
Seymour  was  left  to  his  own  reflections. 
These   were   by  no   means  cheerful.     A 


Gallic  lover  in  the  same  predicament  would 
have  extinguished  life  and  love  together  in 
the  nearest  deep  water ;  a  Castilian  would 
have  shot  his  successful  rival  in  the  first 
place,  then  his  mistress,  and  lastly,  him- 
self; the  Englishman,  however,  could  only 
brood  over  his  sorrows,  without  hoping  to 
release  himself  from  them.  In  spite  of 
every  eflbrt,  the  words  of  Rennoe  would 
recur  to  his  mind.  That  Matilda  should 
marry  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  and 
who  did  not  love  her,  seemed  the  most 
dreadful  thing  imaginable,  and  Seymour 
discussed  with  himself  whether  it  was  right 
or  not  to  make  some  attempt  at  her  rescue. 
Humility  bore  a  difierent  and  more  noble 
aspect,  when  he  thought  of  it  as  disinter- 
estedly assumed  on  her  account.  Pride, 
however,  was  strong,  and  held  out  stiffly. 
A  compromise  was  the  result ;  he  would 
see  Reginald,  not  to  beg,  but  to  reason. 

The  intention,  once  formed,  demanded 
an  immediate  execution ;  and  taking  up 
his  gun,  and  the  single  squirrel  which  was 
the  justification  for  a  morning  wasted  in 
the  woods,  he  proceeded  by  the  most  di- 
rect course  to  the  mansion.  On  the  way, 
he  composed  in  his  mind  a  most  eloquent 
expostulation — one  which  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  a  heart  of  stone  could  resist. 
At  the  gate,  however,  his  confidence  great- 
ly diminished.  The  errand,  which  before 
he  had  thought  worthy  of  a  Cicero,  now 
appeared  ridiculous  enough.  The  quick 
pace  of  the  outset  was  very  perceptibly 
slackened,  but  the  impulse  which  set  him 
in  motion  had  not  yet  lost  its  power,  and 
he  was  driven,  though  reluctantly,  up  to 
the  very  terrace.  Here  he  stopped,  and 
occupied  the  moment  of  indecision  in  sur- 
veying the  building  before  him.  Used  as 
he  had  been  to  those  fine  old  baronial  edi- 
fices which  are  the  glory  of  his  native  land, 
he  could  not  look  upon  the  Ander  mansion 
without  an  involuntary  feeling  of  respect. 
The  commanding  situation,  its  vast  dimen- 
sions, the  air  of  perfect  stillness  that  hung 
about  it,  the  absence  of  shrubbery  and  of 
every  production  of  nature  less  grandly 
simple  than  the  green  turf,  and  those  ven- 
erable oaks,  all  seemed  well  to  befit  the 
homestead  of  the  founder  of  a  colony. 

It  was  too  late  to  withdraw.  Reginald, 
perceiving  the  unexpected  visitor,  had 
himself  come  to  usher  hun  in.  After  the 
pak  were  seated  in  the  parlor,  a  rather 
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embarrassing  silence  ensued ;  Laurence, 
after  vainly  trying  to  recal  the  admirably 
conceived  oration  which  he  had  so  fluently 
declaimed  on  the  way,  had  no  resource  but 
to  present  his  business  in  the  most  plain 
manner  possible. 

"Mr.  Ander,  I  cannot  doubt  that  you 
feel  disposed  to  contribute  all  in  your  power 
to  the  happiness  of  Miss  Chesley." 

Reginald  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

The  other  continued :  "  You  would  not 
therefore  desire  to  insist  upon  the  contem- 
plated marriage,  if  you  supposed  her  in- 
clinations to  be  adverse  to  it .?" 

"  May  I  beg  Mr.  Seymour's  authority 
for  believing  that  any  marriage  is  in  view  .^" 

"  Common  rumor." 

Reginald  merely  rejoined,  "  Well,  sir, 
be  good  enough  to  proceed.  I  believe  I 
interrupted  you." 

But  how  to  proceed  } — that  was  the  rub, 
and  Seymour  found  his  situation  not  a  lit- 
tle awkward  ;  yet  as  he  was  in  it,  he  de- 
termined to  put  on  a  bold  face.  "  Excuse 
me,  Mr.  Ander,  I  have  asked  a  question 
which  is  still  unanswered.  Do  you  mean 
to  marry  Miss  Chesley .?" 

"  I  can  only  answer  by  another,"  said 
Reginald,  "  will  the  lady  consent  to  be  my 
wife  .^" 

"  Suppose,"  said  Seymour,  "  circum- 
stances should  induce  her  to  give  a  verbal 
consent  in  which  her  heart  does  not  join  ?" 

Reginald,  with  a  courteous  smile,  re- 
plied :  "  I  can  not  imagine  the  possibility 
of  such  a  case  arising.  It  would  be  doing 
Miss  Chesley  great  injustice,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  suppose  that  her  words  could  ever 
belie  her  sentiments." 

"  Mr.  Ander,"  said  the  other,  with  ani- 
mation, "  I  pray  you  not  to  trifle  with  me  ; 
do  you  persist  in  your  suit  ?" 

"  I  have  already  replied,  sir.  It  de- 
pends merely  upon  the  lady." 

"  Then,"  rejoined  Seymour,  "  I  have 
one  other  question  :  what  is  it  that  induces 
you  to  seek  Miss  Chesley .?" 

"  That  interrogatory,"  replied  Reginald 
with  a  repetition  of  his  provoking  smile, 
*'  is  the  last  one,  sir,  that  I  should  have 
expected  from  one  so  well  acquainted  as 
yourself  with  the  charming  young  lady  re- 
ferred to.  The  more  natural  difficulty, 
would  be,  I  should  think,  to  avoid  becom- 
ing attached  to  so  lovely  an  object." 

Seymour,  unable  to  disguise  his  vexa- 


tion, rose  suddenly,  walked  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  room,  returned,  and  again 
took  his  seat,  saying :  "  Oh  be  frank,  man 
— be  frank !  Talk  as  you  please  to  Ma- 
tilda, but  I  am  neither  fool  nor  woman. 
You  shall  have  sincerity  on  my  part,  at 
least,  and  I  will,  therefore,  express  my  de- 
cided conviction  that  you  are  not  capable 
of  the  weakness  of  loving." 

"  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  compli- 
ment,*' said  Reginald,  in  a  hearty  tone. 

Seymour  resumed :  "  Wherefore  the 
need  of  all  this  disguise }  Come  out  at 
once,  and  let  me  know  what  it  was  that 
made  you  my  rival.  Have  I  given  you  of- 
fence .?" 

"  Ofience  } — none  in  the  world." 

"  Has  my  conduct,  then,  been  in  any 
way  the  provocation  of  your  exertions .?" 

"  I  fear  the  information  you  demand," 
answered  Reginald,  "  may  not  be  gratify- 
ing, yet  I  cannot  resist  your  entreaties. 
You  inquu-e  what  first  prompted  me  to 
seek  the  honor  of  a  connection  with  Mr. 
Chesley's  family.  I  will  tell  you  plainly. 
There  chanced  to  be  a  gentleman  very  in- 
timate with  that  family  who  was  so  confi- 
dent in  his  advantages  as  to  give  defiance 
to  the  world,  and  who,  if  I  be  not  mista- 
ken, manifested  some  disdain  of  my  own 
humble  self  in  particular.  Now,  no  man, 
of  course,  can  be  happy  unless  he  have 
some  object  in  view ;  at  that  time  I  hap- 
pened to  have  none,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, thought  I  could  not  select  any 
which  promised  more  interest  in  the  pur- 
suit than  that,  sir,  which  you  are  kind 
enough  to  say,  affords  at  present  a  tolera- 
ble prospect  of  being  attained." 

Seymour,  by  an  effort  which  did  him 
credit,  restrained  his  rising  anger.  "  I 
will  not  blame  you,  Mr.  Ander,  but  you 
have  by  this  time  surely  had  ample  enter- 
tainment. The  interest  of  the  pursuit,  you 
acknowledge,  is  all  that  engages  you  ;  what 
remains,  then,  of  the  sport  must  be  dull 
enough.  Are  you  not  willing  to  divert 
your  attention  to  some  new  and  more  dis- 
tant object .?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  when  tJiis  is  gained.'^''  There 
was  a  marked  emphasis  laid  on  the  last 
word. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  continued  Sey- 
mour, "  that  any  man,  for  the  sake  of  grat- 
ifying a  petty  emulation,  will  coldly  de- 
stroy the  happiness  of  a  lovely,  self-sacri- 
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ficing  woman  ?  Reginald  Ander,  think  of 
the  consequences  !  You  are  about  to  in- 
flict the  distress,  not  of  a  day,  but  of  a 
life-time.  Bring  up  before  your  sight  the 
figure  of  that  poor  girl  pining  away — a  wife 
unloving,  and  imloved.  See  her  sinking 
every  hour,  till  at  last  you  lay  her  in  an 
untimely  tomb.  Consider  what  your  re- 
flections would  be  then.  In  such  a  dread- 
ful moment,  could  you  derive  any  satisfac- 
tion from  the  knowledge  that  all  that  mise- 
ry had  purchased  the  defeat  of  a  rival .'"' 

"I  could." 

Seymour  looked  at  him  with  astonish- 
ment. "  Have  you  a  heart  in  your  breast } 
Can  you  contemplate  with  composure,  a 
prospect  of  such  horror,  that  it  might 
make  Satan  relent }  Yet  I  tell  you,  that 
although  you  may  be  destitute  of  feeling 
now,  the  time  must  come  when  you  can  be 
no  longer  so.  You  will  find  that  crime 
appears  very  difierently  before  commission, 
and  after  it." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Reginald,  '^  that  your  invective  is  a  little 
more  violent  than  the  occasion  warrants. 
I  use  no  force,  no  unlawful  means.  Miss 
Chesley  is  perfectly  free  from  constraint ; 
go  to  her  yourself,  if  you  will,  and  ask 
whether  I  have  ever  taken  an  ungenerous 
advantage  of  circumstances.  And  what 
gives  you  a  right  to  infer  that  she  cannot 
become  my  wife  without  being  wretched  .?" 

"  Your  own  declaration,  sir,  that  you 
seek  merely  my  humiliation.  Well  might 
Rennoe  assert,  that  the  best  way  to  move 
you  would  be  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet 
and  acknowledge  your  victory." 

"  Did  Rennoe  indeed  say  so  }  Well,  he 
gave  you  pretty  good  advice." 

"  It  was  advice,"  Seymour  rejoined  an- 
grily, "  which  no  one  capable  of  entertain- 
ing a  manly  sentiment  would  either  incul- 
cate or  follow.  Beware  how  you  push  mat- 
ters to  extremity — withdraw  now  from  your 
suit,  while  you  can  with  good  grace.  Ma- 
tilda is  not  yet  yours." 

"  You  are  very  right,"  said  Reginald, 
*'  she  is  not,  and  therefore  it  is  out  of  the 
question  that  I  should  withdraw.  Think 
you  I  would  abandon  a  purpose  unexecu- 
ted.?" 

"  Good  heavens !  Ander,"  cried  the 
Englishman,  with  great  vehemence ;  "let 
it  be  that  I  have  done  wrong,  punish  not 
that  unhappy  girl  for  it.     Care  you  say 


you  leave  her  mind  free  and  unfettered } 
Answer  me  as  you  will  answer  at  the  last 
day!" 

Both  young  men  were  now  standing,  and, 
as  they  faced  each  other  in  front  of  that 
oriel  window,  while  the  ruddy  light  of  the 
setting  sun  cast  its  shadows  in  strong  relief 
against  the  wainscotted  wall,  the  contrast 
was  very  remarkable. 

Laurence  stood  with  one  foot  extended, 
his  right  arm  half  raised  in  energetic  ac- 
tion, and  every  feature  expressive  of  strong 
and  unrestrained  emotion.  Opposite,  a 
form  so  commanding,  and  of  such  faultless 
proportions,  Reginald  Ander  appeared, 
diminutive  and  mis-shapen.  One  who 
had  beheld  him  at  that  moment  for  the 
first  time,  and  had  tried  in  vain  to  read 
any  signs  of  a  soul  upon  that  heavy  coun- 
tenance, and  had  noticed  his  dull  eye  sink 
beneath  the  steady,  piercing,  glance  of  Sey- 
mour, would  have  formed  a  very  erroneous 
conception  of  the  relative  situations  of  the 
two. 

"  Answer  me,"  continued  the  English- 
man ;  "  have  you  not  enthralled  Matilda 
Chesley  by  means  of  a  weakness  which 
comes  from  the  best  qualities  of  her  kindly, 
ingenuous,  unsuspecting,  grateful  nature  ? 
Have  you  not  conferred  services  under  the 
guise  of  disinterestedness  whose  true  som'ce 
were  envy  and  malicious  spite  V 

Reginald  replied :  "  Since  you  seem 
fond  of  catechetical  exercises,  allow  me  also 
to  propound  a  question  or  two,  and  let  the 
doctrine  be  the  same,  it  is  a  good  one — 
disinterestedness.  Whence  your  strong 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  my  bride-expect- 
ant }  Does  it  flow  from  christian  charity, 
or  is  it  worldly  and  carnal }  Do  you  dis- 
play equal  sympathy  for  the  woes  of  other 
afilicted  maidens  }  Lastly — dost  thou 
covet .?" 

"  Scoff  not,"  returned  Seymour  ;  "  I 
acknowledge  that  I  love  Matilda  Chesley — 
love  her,  devotedly,  lastingly ;  yet  I  do 
solemnly  declare  to  you  that  the  earnest- 
ness of  my  present  expostulation,  comes 
from  a  pure,  unselfish  regard  for  her  happi- 
ness alone.  Can  you  suppose  that  I  should 
otherwise  have  intruded  upon  you }  Well 
might  you  scorn  my  meanness,  if  any  con- 
sideration of  personal  advantage  had  sent 
me  hither.  Whatever  follies  love  of  wo- 
man may  lead  me  into,  it  shall  never  make 
me  forfeit  my  self-respect.     If  I  have  in- 
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herited  nothing  else,  I  have  at  least  inheri- 
ted a  name  which  has  never  been  thus  dis- 
honored." 

"If,"  said  Reginald,  after  a  pause, 
"you  believe  Miss  Chesley's  comfort  at 
stake,  complain  of  no  one  but  yourself,  for 
by  the  performance  of  a  single  condition  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  induce  my  relinquish- 
ment of  all  pursuit  of  her  hand." 

"  Pursue  your  course  then,"  Seymour 
said  bitterly ;  "  I  know  your  terms,  and  I 
will  not  consent  to  them.  Commit  the 
worse  than  murder  which  you  meditate — 
felicitate  yourself  upon  surpassing  in  heart- 
lessness  the  most  brutal  that  have  gone  be- 
fore you.  Marry  Matilda,  break  her  heart 
• — and  then  enjoy  the  reward  of  your  doings. 
I  shall  offer  no  further  obstruction — set- 
tle the  matter  now  with  your  conscience.  I 
bid  you  good  evening,  sir." 

At  that,  Seymour  bowed,  and  with  a 
swelling  bosom,  left  the  house. 

Before  reaching  the  gate,  however,  he 
turned  suddenly  around  and  started  back, 
making  long  strides.  Passing  through  the 
hall-door,  without  word  or  knock,  he  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  parlor,  and  there 
found  Reginald  still  standing  by  the  oriel 
window. 

"  I  come,"  he  said,  "  to  submit  to  the 
degradation.  I  will  forget  my  birth,  forget 
that  I  am  a  man,  forget  everything  but 
Matilda's  danger.  I  acknowledge  that  I 
have  been  defeated  in  my  dearest  pursuit 
by  one  whom  I  contemned,  and  that  I  have 
no  hope  but  in  your  voluntary  withdrawal. 
There  !  the  act  of  base  submission  is  over, 
and  Matilda  is  freed." 

"  Not  so  fast,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour ;  you  have  quite  mistaken  my  condi- 
tion." 

"  Mistaken  it  .^"  echoed  the  other  ; 
"  surely  this  is  what  both  you  and  Rennoe 
have  declared." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Ren- 
noe's  assertions,"  replied  Reginald,  "  and 
if  you  take  the  pains  to  recall  what  has 
fallen  from  my  own  lips,  you  will  find  no- 
thing which  can  give  you  ground  to  accuse 
me  of  bad  faith.  I  might  once,  perhaps, 
have  been  contented  with  such  a  declara- 
tion as  you  have  just  made,  but  I  could 
not  now.  What  more  indeed  does  it  ex- 
press than  is  implied  in  the  very  fact  of 
your  visit  this  evening,  and  in  the  whole 
conversation  which  has  been  the  fruit  of 


it  ?  Would  you  have  come  if  you  had  had 
any  other,  the  slightest,  hope  of  winning 
Miss  Chesley  ?  And  what  is  this  but  an 
acknowledgment  of  defeat }  I  should  be 
most  foolish,  as  you  cannot  but  see,  to  as- 
sent to  such  terms.  In  exchange  for  one 
empty  sentence  uttered  before  no  witness- 
es, I  should  yield  up  a  most  lovely  girl." 

"  What  then,  do  you  demand .?"  said 
Seymour.  "Is  it  that  I  should  proclaim 
the  avowal  from  the  house-tops  ?  publish  it 
in  the  gazettes  ?  have  it  recorded  for  the 
information  of  future  generations  P^ 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Reginald ;  "  I  ask 
from  you  no  confession  at  all — " 

"  Because  you  have  received  it  already," 
said  the  other  interrupting  him. 

"  Ah  yes,  it  is  true  ;  and  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  the  voluntary  gift."  Reginald,  af- 
ter saying  this  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  Seymour  thought  sardonic, 
continued  :  "  No,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should 
receive  a  quid  pro  quo.  Matilda  Chesley 
is  mine,  and  I  will  not  relinquish  her  for 
nothino-." 

Here  a  pause  intervened.  At  last  the 
Englishman,  who  felt  his  nerves  losing 
vigor  every  moment,  could  bear  the  sus- 
pense no  longer. 

"  What  is  it  you  would  have,  Ander  .'* 
Give  it  forth,  whatever  it  be — let  me  hear 
your  demand,  though  the  evil  One  himself 
have  suggested  it !" 

"  Oh,  be  not  apprehensive,"  replied 
Reginald ;  "I  do  not  ask  your  soul,  you 
may  dispose  of  that  as  you  think  proper ; 
I  am  willing  to  give  up  my  bride  on  condi- 
tion that  you  engage  never  to  take  her 
yourself." 

"  What  mean  you }  You  cannot  be  in 
earnest ;  this  would  be  the  very  wanton- 
ness of  cruelty.  "  You  are  jesting,  I 
know." 

"  It  is  no  jest,"  said  Reginald,  "  unless 
you  choose  to  be  the  laugher.  For  my 
part,  I  consider  it  quite  an  earnest  affair  to 
abandon  Miss  Chesley.  Think  you  I  have 
not  eyes  for  beauty  as  well  as  you ;  that  I 
have  no  heart  to  be  touched  by  her  confid- 
ing ingenuousness  and  noble  simplicity  of 
character }  You  have  accused  me,  Mr. 
Seymour,  of  selfishness  and  a  savage  disre- 
gard for  the  young  lady's  happiness;  it 
may  now  be  seen  how  far  your  own  zeal  is 
disinterested." 

"  Yet,"  urged  the  other,  "  are  you  not 
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still  equally  unfeeling   towards  Matilda  ? 
You  admit  that  she  loves  me." 

"  By  no  means,  Mr.  Seymour.  It  is 
possible,  and  of  this  one  may  well  doubt 
when  we  have  her  word  to  the  contrary, 
that  she  would  prefer  you  to  me  ;  but  who 
can  say  that  she  may  not  hereafter  find 
some  one  whom  she  would  prefer  to  both 
of  us  }  From  this  window,  Mr.  Seymour, 
I  observed  your  walk  towards  the  gate  and 
the  return :  now  shall  I  bring  to  your  re- 
collection the  train  of  thought  that  passed 
through  your  mind  and  prompted  your  de- 
cision }  Tell  me  if  this  is  not  somewhat 
like  it :  '  The  wretch — I  could  knock  him 
over — abominable — the  game's  up — I've 
lost  her — but  she  will  not  be  happy,  nor  he 
neither — I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart, 
for  they  don't  deserve  to  be.  Could  not  I 
stop  the  match  by  telling  her  about  this  } — 
she  would  not  believe  me — 'twould  do  no 
good — besides  hardly  gentlemanly  to  relate 
a  private  conversation.  No  hope — she's 
gone.  Could  I  possibly  own  beat } — out 
of  the  question — yet  to  think  of  it ! — never 
to  get  Matilda — I  cannot  stand  this — I'll 
do  anything  rather.'  At  this  point  it  was 
that  you  wheeled  so  suddenly  around  :  all 
the  way  back  to  the  terrace,  your  mind  did 
nothing  but  repeat :  'I'll  do  anything  rath- 
er ! '  On  the  way  from  there  to  the  hall 
door,  you  became  more  animated  in  conse- 
quence of  a  new  series  of  reflections : — 
'  'Tis  bad  to  be  sure — horrible — yet  I  shall 
get  her  from  Reginald  after  aU — ho  !  ho  ! 
that's  a  comfort !'  " 

Seymour  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  analysis  by  his  confused  si- 
lence, and  Reginald  added  sarcastically : 

"  How  remarkably  disinterested  all  this 
was !  0,  it  is  the  easiest  thins;  in  the 
world  to  be  careful  of  another's  welfare,  if 
you  believe  it  coincident  with  your  own. 
When  loving  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self, 
comes  to  be  identical  with  loving  one's 
neighbor  in  one's  self,  charity  truly  will 
greatly  abound." 

Seymom-  had  now  recovered  his  speech. 
"  You  are  not  in  love,  su',  and — " 

"  That  is  to  say,"  interrupted  Reginald, 
"I  am  not  disinterested  ;  very  well,  go  on, 
sir,  if  you  please  ;  it  is  proper  to  have  terms 
exactly  defined." 

The  Englishman  was  a  little  disconcert- 
ed, but  continued.  "  What  I  mean  is, 
Mr.  Ander,  that  as  you  are  no  lover  you 


cannot  understand  a  lover's  feelino;s.  You 
will  turn  to-morrow  to  some  other  matter, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  or,  at 
farthest,  months,  will  have  dismissed  Miss 
Chesley  altogether  from  your  thoughts.  In 
my  case  it  must  be  far  otherwise.  To  re- 
linquish Matilda  is  to  tear  out  hope  itself 
from  my  breast ;  existence  will  become  but 
a  succession  of  separate  days  bound  to- 
gether by  no  common  purpose  or  plan. 
Robbed  of  all  energy,  in  being  robbed  of 
all  prospect  of  reward,  I  could  only  live 
as  the  animal  lives.  Would  you  condemn 
me  to  such  a  fate  .?" 

"  I  condemn  you  to  nothing,"  said  Reg- 
inald, "  Decide  as  you  will — whatever  be 
the  choice,  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  indifier- 
ence." 

"  And  if  I  should  not  submit  to  the  terms, 
what  then .?" 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Reginald,  "  I 
go  to  Miss  Chesley,  and,  if  she  consent, 
marry  her." 

"  Trifle  not  with  me,  I  beg  you,"  said 
Seymour,  "  speak  sincerely.  Let  me  know 
plainly  your  real  intention." 

''I  have  already  done  so,"  rejoined  the 
other.  "  I  have  told  you  my  purpose — and 
my  purposes  are  seldom  altered.  I  do  not 
urge  you,  Mr.  Seymour,  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice— if  such  it  be  to  you — consider  calm- 
ly. You  lay  claim  to  the  credit  of  a  pure, 
unselfish  anxiety  for  Matilda  Chesley's  hap- 
piness— I  have  heard  of  such  devoted  at- 
tachments, but  confess  to  some  scepticism 
as  to  their  real  existence.  It  is  in  your 
power  either  to  remove  or  to  confirm  my 
doubts — yet  let  not  your  conclusion  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  expectation  of  being  sub- 
sequently released  from  the  promise,  if  it 
be  made." 

"  Hear  me,  then,"  exclaimed  Seymour, 
"  I  promise — but  there  shall  be  no  further 
misapprehension.  Tell  me,  precisely,  what 
it  is  you  propose." 

"  This,"  said  the  other  ;  "  We,  Law- 
rence Seymour,  and  Reginald  Ander,  mu- 
tually agree  and  promise  to  each  other, 
never  to  marry  Matilda  Chesley ;  and 
though  one  of  us  should  die,  the  survivor 
is  still  to  hold  himself  bound  upon  his  honor 
to  adhere  to  this  engagement.  Do  you 
assent  V 

"  I  do,"  said  SejTiiour,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Then,"  said  Reginald,  "  the  covenant 
is  ratified,  solemnly,  ii-revocably." 
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Resisting  all  Reginald's  earnest  solicita- 
tions that  he  would  remain  and  partake  of 
the  hospitalities  of  the  mansion,  Seymour 
withdrew  in  a  state  of  mind  scarcely  more 
calm  than  that  which  had  impelled  his 
visit. 

Next  morning,  Reginald  had  an  inter- 
view with  Matilda.  He  said  to  her  in  his 
abrupt  way — "  Miss  Chesley,  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  that  if  you  were  to  become  my 
wife,  it  would  be  at  such  a  constraint  upon 
your  affections  as  must  endanger  your  fu- 
ture peace  and  contentment — I  therefore 
rehnquish  altogether,  the  perhaps  pre- 
sumtuous  hopes  which  I  have  entertained." 

Matilda  was  about  to  make  her  grateful 
acknowledgments,  but  he  continued  with- 
out pause — "  Give  me  no  credit  for  this 
act — it  deserves  none — I  prosecuted  my 
purpose  unremittingly,  till  an  obstacle  in- 
terposed, which  it  does  not  become  me  to 
contend  against.  But  for  that  obstacle,  I 
should  have  persevered — though  at  the 
hazard  of  committing  a  great  wrong. 
Thank  me  not  for  my  forbearance,  since  it 
proceeds  from  no  regard  for  your  happi- 
ness. I  was  selfish  at  the  first,  and  remain 
selfish  to  the  last.  Yet  Matilda — at  this 
moment,  and  to  you,  I  will  say  it — what- 
ever was  the  object  which  first  impelled 
me  to  seek  your  hand,  a  deeper  and  strong- 
er feeling  has  since  sprung  up  in  my  breast 
— a  feeling  which  others  have  not  given  me 
credit  for  and  of  whose  depth  and  strength 
I  myself  have  not  till  now  been  fully  con- 
scious. My  memory  will  never  excite  in 
you,  Matilda,  any  sentiment  of  tenderness ; 
it  is  more  than  probable  that,  when  you 
know  all,  you  will  learn  to  hate  it ;  yet  be 
assured  that  Reginald  Ander  loved  you 
truly,  devotedly,  jealously — though  he 
never  babbled  nor  ranted  of  his  love." 

On  his  return  home,  Reginald,  did  not 
see  Rennoe  until  they  met  at  the  dinner- 
table.  When  the  meal  was  over,  the  young 
host  said,  "  Well,  my  dear  sir,  how  pros- 
per Mr.  Seymour's  affairs  }  Has  your  as- 
sistance been  of  much  avail  V 

"  Of  none,  whatever,"  answered  Rennoe, 
frankly. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Reginald,  "  you  wish 
a  longer  trial .?" 

"  No.  I  have  already  done  everything 
that,  as  a  Christian  man,  I  dare." 

Reginald  rewarded  this  confession  of  his 
triumph,   with   information   of   his   relin- 


quishment of  Miss  Chesley,  and  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  between  himself 
and  Seymour. 

Rennoe 's  gratification  was  evident  from 
his  countenance,  and  he  declared  in  words  : 
"  You  will  hardly  believe  me,  Reginald, 
yet  it  is  sober  truth,  that  this  conclusion 
gives  me  even  more  pleasure,  coming  as  it 
does  from  your  voluntary  motion,  than  it 
would  if  it  were  the  consequence  of  my 
own  strenuous  exertions.  You  are  not  one 
to  stop  at  half-way  measures  ;  and  this  de- 
cision, I  now  feel  assured,  is  the  forerunner 
of  another  ;  of  one  whose  importance  the 
world  must  acknowledoje,  and  whose  con- 
sequences  will  be  recorded  by  history." 

''  Come,  let  us  walk,"  said  Reginald. 

The  young  man  led  his  companion 
through  the  garden  at  the  rear  of  the 
dwelling  to  a  wide  common,  in  which  the 
bastard-pine  had  sprung  up,  and  even  in 
that  early  day  attained  considerable  size, 
Reginald  pursued  his  course  briskly  and 
confidently  through  the  mazes  of  a  laby- 
rinth, more  perplexing  than  that  of  Dae- 
dalus. Rennoe,  as  he  found  all  his  care 
scarcely  adequate  to  preserve  his  face  from 
the  spring  burs,  which  every  shrub  eagerly 
threw  across  his  path,  wondered  in  silence 
what  were  the  charms  of  scenery  that  the 
other  had  found  to  attract  him.  Finally 
they  came  to  a  low,  worn  fence,  which  en- 
closed a  little  bubbling  spring,  a  cabbage 
patch,  three  peach  trees,  and  a  cabin,  fif- 
teen feet  by  ten,  constructed  of  logs,  well 
daubed  with  mud,  and  covered  by  great 
rude  shingles,  whose  thickness  bid  defiance 
to  nails,  and  which  were  kept  in  place  by 
the  superincumbent  weight  of  numerous 
stones  and  oaken  poles.  At  the  door  sat  a 
black  woman,  whose  hair,  as  it  appeared 
from  beneath  the  edges  of  her  cap,  was  lit- 
erally white  as  the  driven  snow  ;  and  a 
crutch  which  leaned  against  the  wall  at  her 
side,  showed  that  she  labored  under  other 
infirmities,  than  those  which  are  the  legit- 
imate attendants  of  age.  She  was  neatly 
clad,  and  her  countenance,  though  bearing 
the  characteristic  marks  of  her  race,  indi- 
cated considerable  intelligence. 

Reginald,  leaning  his  arm  upon  the  fence, 
drew  her  into  conversation.  In  the  course 
of  it,  Rennoe  observed,  "  You  must  lead 
a  dreary  life  out  in  this  dreary  wilderness, 
my  good  lady.  Few  visitors  are  apt  to  pierce 
through  a  thicket  as  you  have  around  you." 
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"  It  has  not  long  been  so,"  she  answer- 
ed. "  The  day  Master  Reginald  was  born, 
I  could  see  the  mansion  plain  from  here  ; 
and  I  can  remember  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Master  Reginald ;  that's  the  son  of  Wri- 
othesly — when  as  fine  tobacco  was  growing 
on  it,  as  ever  was  raised  anywhere,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Indeed  !  Does  your  memory  extend 
thus  far }  Your  age,  then,  without  your 
other  ailments,  would  prevent  you  from 
going  abroad  much." 

"  Its  five-and-forty  years,  sir,"  answer- 
ed the  woman,  "  since  I  have  been  outside 
of  that  fence." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Rennoe,  "  you  have 
somebody  to  nurse  you." 

"  No,  sir ;  I'm  thankful  I  haven't  yet 
come  to  stand  in  want  of  that.  I've  al- 
ways had  good  masters  to  give  me  my  meal 
and  bacon,  and  firewood,  and  the  garden 
truck  I  can  raise  myself — " 

"  But  are  you  not  lonely  .^" 

"  How  can  I  be,  when  I  have  this  .^" 
As  she  spoke  she  lifted  a  much  worn  Bi- 
ble, from  her  lap.  "  Well,  indeed,  may  I 
thank  God  for  this  affliction,  for  it  is  only 
since  it  laid  me  up  in  a  manner  useless, 
that  I  have  learned  to  read  the  good  message 
which  He  has  sent  to  all  his  servants  ;  and 
what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  by  his  mer- 
cifulness, the  crippled  can  hope  for  as  good 
wages  as  the  strongest." 

They  conversed  long  with  the  old  wo- 
man, and  could  not  fail  to  observe  both 
her  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  her  unwavering  faith  in  the 
promises  which  they  contain.  After  that, 
Reginald  led  the  way  down  along  the  little 
branch,  till  the  cabin  was  quite  out  of  view, 
then  turning  around  he  addressed  his  com- 
panion thus  :  "  You  know,  sir,  that  some 
m®nths  ago  I  determined  to  defeat  and 
humble  Laurence  Seymour ;  that  object  is 
now  accomplished,  and  my  mind  is  open 
for  another.  I  have  resigned  Miss  Ches- 
Tey,  and  with  her  the  hope  of  domestic 
happiness  ;  is  not  this  a  good  deal }  Yet 
you  are  not  satisfied,  and  would  have  me 
resign  more  ;  my  fortune  and  my  personal 
independence  ;  tell  me  what  recompense 
you  can  promise  in  return  for  such  sacri- 
fices." 

"  It  is  summed  up  in  one  word,  Regi- 
nald— power.  Look  at  me  ;  how  am  I 
able  to  raise  this  arm  ;  to  extend  this  foot } 


Is  it  not  the  soul  which  moves }  Just  so, 
the  company  of  Jesus  is  the  soul  of  the 
world  ;  all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  but  its 
limbs  and  external  instruments." 

"  Power — power — "  repeated  the  youth. 

"  Yes,"  said  Rennoe,  "  does  not  that 
content  you  .f^" 

"  At  least,"  Reginald  answered,  "  it 
might  tempt,  if  it  failed  to  satisfy — but  I 
have  brought  you  here,  to  inform  you  of  a 
resolve  already  made.  Released  from  all 
ties  here,  I  am  about  to  enter  upon  a  new 
and  graver  scene,  and  one  so  important, 
that  it  demands  from  me  an  earnest  prepa- 
ration. I  want  an  instructor.  There  are 
two  in  view  ;  one,  whose  great  natural  abil- 
ities have  been  developed  to  the  utmost — 
a  man  learned  as  few  are  learned,  yet,  at 
the  same  time  thoroughly  versed  in  practi- 
cal affairs.  The  other  teacher,  very  far 
inferior  in  natural  endowments,  is  destitute 
besides  of  all  the  pretensions  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  schools.  The  first  is  Simon  Ren- 
noe, the  ablest  of  the  Jesuits — the  other 
Judith,  the  old  woman  who  exists  in  yon- 
der hovel ;  and  of  the  two,  I  mean  to  choose 
Judith?'' 

Rennoe's  fine  features  were  expressive 
of  intense  scorn,  as  he  replied,  "  And  has 
Reginald  Ander  sunk  to  this  V 

"  Before  you  pronounce  judgment,"  said 
the  young  man,  "  hear  me.  My  mother 
had  three  brothers,  and  a  sister.  They  all 
died  prematurely  of  the  same  disease.  Her 
father  died  of  it  also.  The  disease  is  one, 
whose  characteristic  it  is  to  be  hereditary. 
Seven  years  ago,  I  became  aware  of  the 
fate  which  menanced  me,  and  since  then, 
that  disease  has  been  the  subject  of  my 
study.  Every  medical  work  of  eminence 
relating  to  it  has  been  mastered.  With- 
out the  knowledge  of  guardians  or  teach- 
ers, I  have  personally  consulted  the  most 
distinguished  physicians.  I  have  learned 
what  preventive  measures  were  advisable, 
and  how  to  estimate  every  symptom  which 
should  arise.  Some  weeks  ago,  in  fording 
a  run  near  Reveltown,  I  got  wet,  and  could 
not  afterwards  change  my  clothing.  That 
exposure  gave  my  constitution  a  shock, 
which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  my  lurk- 
ing enemy  to  show  his  power.  I  know  that 
there  is  in  medicine  nothing  which  can  re- 
move the  grasp  of  death  which  is  laid  upon 
me.  I  can  almost  count  up  to  you  with 
the  certainty  of  an   astronomical  calcula- 
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tion,  tlie  very  number  of  hours  that  re- 
niam." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Rennoe,  "  the  case  is 
not  so  hopeless  as  you  imagine,  and  let  it 
be  as  it  may,  you  cannot  do  better  than  to 
unite  yourself  with  our  order.  Should 
your  fears  prove,  as  I  hope  and  believe, 
destitute  of  sufficient  ground,  you  will 
have  before  you  the  grandest  field  which 
earth  can  offer  to  a  vigorous  and  penetra- 
ting intellect ;  should,  alas  the  worst  result 
follow,  you  will  have  every  advantage  of 
enlightened  spiritual  preparation." 

"  Such  arguments,"  said  Reginald, 
would  once  have  had  weight,  but  I  tell  you, 
Simon  Rennoe,  that  the  sight  of  death, 
standing  upon  the  threshold,  works  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  estimation  which  we 
place  upon  the  things  both  of  this  world 
and  of  the  next.  Within  a  period  of  less 
than  four  revolutions  of  the  moon,  I,  who 

now  stand  before  you,  will  be can  you 

tell  me  where  }  That  old  crippled  being 
yonder,  has  endured  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, misery  which  Zeno  and  Seneca  would 
have  confessed  intolerable  ;  yet  she  is  at 
this  moment  happier  than  you  are.  In  ig- 
norance as  gross  as  can  be  conceived,  of 
all  human  lore,  she  can  yet  explain  the 
grounds  of  her  faith,  in  terms  fixed,  clear, 
consistent,  rational,  sublime.  You,  Simon 
Rennoe,  know  everything  but  the  Bible 
— she  knows  nothing  but  the  Bible. 
For  five  years  I  have  been  a  diligent  pupil 
in  your  school ;  during  the  few  months 
which  remain  to  me,  I  mean  to  take  lessons 
of  her." 

"  Let  me  know,  Reginald,"  said  the  Je- 
suit, "  whether  this  is  your  settled  pur- 
pose." 

"  It  is,"  answered  the  other,  "  and  you 
may  therefore  abandon  altogether  those 
hopes  which  have  made  you  my  companion 
to  America.  Yet  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  you  remain  as  long  at  the  mansion 
as  you  find  agreeable  ;  can  I  not  indeed 
persuade  you  to  listen  with  me  to  Judith's 
pious  teachings .?" 

"  You  must  excuse  me,"  said  Rennoe, 
smiling  ironically,  "  I  would  prefer  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  a  somewhat  different  Gama- 
liel. As  you  have  made  your  determina- 
tion, however,  I  know  you  well  enough  not 
to  attempt  to  change  it.  To-morrow 
morning,  therefore,  I  shall  bid  you  farewell. 
I  have  already  devoted  to  you  more  time 


than  I  would  give  to  win  to  the  service  of 
the  company  any  other  mind,  that  fifty 
years  intercourse  with  the  world  has  made 
me  acquainted  with  ;  yet  that  space  of 
time,  Reginald,  I  would  give  thrice  over  to 
win  thee." 

In  the  walk  home,  Rennoe  observed,  "  I 
now  understand  the  full  force  of  your  agree- 
ment with  the  Englishman." 

"Yes,"  said  Reginald,  "  and  was  it  not 
a  most  admirable  measure  }  How  foolish 
it  would  have  been  in  me  to  have  made 
Matilda  a  wealthy  widow  for  Seymour's 
benefit .?  The  fellow  luckily  was  unaware 
of  the  predicament  in  which  I  was  placed, 
and  now,  though  on  the  point  of  death,  I 
can  enjoy  the  satisfactory  reflection  that 
Seymour  can  derive  no  advantage  from  his 
survivorship." 

"  And  is  this,"  said  Rennoe,  "  the  de- 
vout frame  of  mind  which  your  dusky  Saint 
yonder  would  inculcate  V 

"  Oh,"  answered  the  other  composedly, 
"  as  you  are  not  my  spiritual  adviser,  give 
yourself  no  uneasiness  about  the  matter : 
indeed,  on  the  whole  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
trouble  even  Judith  with  it — my  con- 
science and  I  can  settle  this  question  unas- 
sisted." 

Next  day,  the  Jesuit,  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  he  had  declared,  started  from 
Anderport  on  his  Vv^ay  to  Europe.  A  few 
hours  after,  there  was  another  departure, 
Seymour's,  who  went  to  prosecute  his  min- 
ing speculations. 

Reginald  remained,  and,  with  the  indom- 
itable firmness  which  characterized  him, 
calmly  watched  the  measured  approach  of 
death.  For  months  he  made  daily  visits 
to  old  Judith,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  deriv- 
ed benefit  from  her  serious  and  faithful  ad- 
monitions. Before  the  close  of  winter  he 
was  confined  to  the  house,  soon  after  to  his 
chamber,  and  finally  to  his  bed.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  rumor  spread  abroad  that 
the  mansion  was  like  to  lose  its  master. 
Reginald  during  all  that  fearful  interval 
had  kept  the  secret  locked  in  his  own 
breast.  Giving  way  to  no  grief  himself,  he 
was  too  proud  to  desire  the  condolence  of 
others.  He  yearned  not  for  the  comfort 
which  man  is  able  to  bestow. 

Spring,  therefore,  was  near  at  hand  be- 
fore Laurence  Seymour  heard  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  former  rival.  Ever  since  the 
evening  of  the  memorable  agreement,  he 
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had  cherished  the  expectation  that  Regi- 
nald however  inflexible  in  the  determina- 
tion to  expose  his  patience  to  a  severe  im- 
mediate trial,  would  in  the  end  relent  and 
grant  him  a  full  discharge.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived how  startled  he  was  to  learn  that 
the  possibility  of  such  a  release  was  soon 
to  be  cut  off.  The  terrible  words  of  the 
bond  rose  to  his  recollection.  Though  one 
should  die  the  survivor  must  still  adhere 
to  this  eno-ao-ement.  He  loved  Matilda  as 
ardently  as  at  the  first,  and  was  a  barrier 
now  to  be  thrown  between,  which  no  time, 
nor  chance,  nor  imaginable  event  could  re- 
move }  That  Reginald  on  the  brink  of 
eternity  still  retained  his  harsh  unyielding 
temper,  seemed  most  improbable,  and  the 
lover  believed  that  if  he  could  but  kneel  at 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  man,  his  supplica- 
tion would  be  granted. 

Once  before  had  that  journey  from  the 
mines  been  made  in  fiery  haste.  Now,  a 
more  vehement  anxiety  drove  on  the  trav- 
eler. Procuring  a  fresh  horse  as  each  pre- 
ceding one  failed,  he  rode  night  and  day. 
It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he 
entered  Anderport.  At  early  dawn,  he 
walked  towards  the  mansion.  Opening  the 
gate,  and  leaning  one  hand  on  the  latch 
and  the  other  on  the  granite  shaft  of  the 
post,  he  gazed  down  that  well-remembered 
avenue.  There  was  a  change  in  its  ap- 
pearance— a  change  according  well  with 
the  altered  circumstances.  At  the  time  of 
the  former  visit,  that  scene  was  indeed 
grave  and  sombre ;  but  now  the  season 
gave  it  a  dreariness  yet  more  impressive. 
The  oaks,  which  in  Autumn  cast  their 
dense  shade,  now  lifted  naked  branches  to 
the  raw  Northeaster.  The  old  mansion 
was  clearly  discernible  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  and  its  white  front,  unrelieved 
by  the  foliage  of  trees  or  lighter  verdure  of 
a  lawn,  presented  an  aspect  singularly  cold 
and  repulsive.  Though  it  was  now  broad 
day,  the  feeble  glimmer  of  a  lamp  could  be 
detected  struggling  through  a  curtained 
window.  In  that  apartment  doubtless  lay 
the  expiring  heir  of  Wriothcsly  Ander.  It 
seemed  to  Seymour  like  profanity  to  in- 
trude into  that  chamber,  and  harrass  the 
departing  soul  with  the  gross  and  selfish  in- 
terests of  earth.  His  resolution  failed : 
turning  from  the  gate,  and  still  keeping  An- 
derport behind  him,  the  young  man  walked 
on — ^he  knew  not,  and  cared  not  whither. 


After  several  hours  spent  in  roaming 
about  the  woods,  nature  made  herself  felt, 
and  he  became  conscious  of  huno-er.  It 
was  necessary  to  return  to  his  lodo;ino;s ; 
but  on  his  way  his  mmd  was  made  up  to 
go  through  the  solemn  and  dreaded  inter- 
view. 

His  soft  tread  made  no  sound  upon  the 
stone  pavement  of  the  terrace,  and  before 
he  had  persuaded  his  hesitating  hand  to 
raise  the  knocker,  a  servant  accidentally 
approached. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Ander,  my  good  man  V 

"  Master  Reginald,  sir,  is  dead." 

Seymour  moved  away  faint  and  sick  at 
heart. 

A  month  had  elapsed  since  the  funeral. 
No  will  was  found,  and  neighbors  as  they 
met  made  mutual  inquiries  as  to  who  would 
prove  heir  to  the  great  Ander  estate.  Mr. 
Nelson,  who  had  been  executor  during  the 
long  minority  of  the  late  possessor,  and  was 
presumed  to  have  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  family  tree,  declared  that  Charles 
James,  (Anthony's  father,)  besides  a  youn- 
ger brother,  Eugene,  had  a  sister  who  mar- 
ried Giles  Atterbury,  the  Quaker.  The 
eldest  son  of  Atterbury,  known  to  be  then 
living  in  Philadelphia,  was  undoubtedly  the 
heir,  unless  his  mother's  brother,  Eugene 
Ander,  who  settled  in  Shropshire,  England, 
had  left  issue,  of  which  there  was  yet  no 
evidence.  Soon  after  this  information  had 
become  generally  circulated  through  the 
community,  a  London  newspaper  was  re- 
ceived, which  announced  the  marriao-e  of 
the  Rev.  John  Ander,  second  son  of  the 
late  Eugene  Ander,  Esq.,  of  Shropshire. 
Thus  it  was  clear  that  the  Quaker  had  lost 
the  inheritance,  after  all.  But  who  was 
Eugene  Ander's  eldest  son  ^  This  remain- 
ed to  be  discovered. 

Laurence  Seymour  listened  to  all  this 
gossip  with  great  indifference.  The  estate 
might  find  an  heir,  but  no  one  could  inherit 
the  right  to  release  him  from  his  promise 
— that  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  Reginald. 
His  mind  left  to  brood  upon  his  hopeless 
situation,  fell  into  a  nervous  excitable  mel- 
ancholy. He  recalled  the  various  accounts 
which  he  had  heard  of  disembodied  spirits 
having  returned  to  perform  acts  of  justice, 
which  had  been  delayed  during  life,  and  the 
wild  wish  would  frequently  arise  as  he  re- 
tired at  night,  that  the  form  of  Reginald 
might   appear  in   his   chamber,  and  pro- 
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nounce  him  absolved.  Dreams,  of  course, 
were  the  natural  consequences  of  this  dis- 
turbed state  of  mind.  On  awaking  after 
one  of  these,  of  the  particulars  of  which  he 
had  only  a  vague  recollection,  he  felt  a 
strong  impression  that  Reginald  would 
doubtless  have  left  him  a  written  discharge, 
if  in  the  anxieties  of  a  sick  bed  the  subject 
had  occurred  to  him  at  all.  This  impres- 
sion, so  capable  of  giving  a  degree  of  relief, 
gradually  deepened  until  it  almost  became 
conviction.  An  instructive  sense  of  honor, 
however,  still  restrained  him.  The  dream, 
with  all  the  exaggeration  of  fancy,  could 
not  be  made  out  an  opposition,  and  his 
promise  was  a  clear,  solemn  engagement, 
entered  into  after  full  consideration  of  the 
consequences. 

Matilda  Chesley  had  not  seen  her  lover 
since  the  evening  interview  succeeding  her 
walk  with  Reginald.  Unaware  of  the 
cause  which  compelled  him  to  shun  her 
presence,  she  was  much  pained  and  sur- 
prised. Reginald's  withdrawal  seemed  to 
have  no  obstacle  which  ought  to  prevent 
him  from  renewing  his  advances.  And 
since  his  return  from  the  mining  region, 
his  conduct  appeared  still  more  unaccounta- 
ble. He  remained  in  the  neighborhood 
evidently  unoccupied  by  business,  and,  as 
she  learned  incidentally,  was  constant  in 
his  inquiries  with  regard  to  her  health.  It 
occurred  to  her  finally  that  mortified  pride 
and  distrust  of  her  affection,  as  they  had 
formerly  given  a  wrong  interpretation  to 
her  partial  refusal,  might  now  induce  him 
to  wait  for  some  testimonial  of  regard  from 
her. 

Matilda  therefore  wrote  him  a  letter,  so 
characterized  by  maidenly  dignity,  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  pervaded  by  tender  earn- 
estness, and  clothed  in  language  so  exquis- 
itely simple  and  touching,  that  it  was  equal- 
ly impossible  either  not  to  admire  the  wri- 
ter, or  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  affec- 
tion. Seymour  could  not  resist  the  appeal. 
He  must  see  Matilda,  if  only  to  explain  to 
her  the  hardship  and  hopelessness  of  his 
situation. 

Little  of  the  exhilaration  of  the  favored 
lover  attended  him  on  his  ride.  Present 
circumstances  could  suggest  none  but 
gloomy  reflections,  and  he  could  not  tliink  of 
the  future  without  a  dull  indistinct  presen- 
timent of  some  great  calamity  which  would 
make  the  bm-den  of  existence  still  more  in- 


tolerable. All  these  dark  thoughts,  how- 
ever, fled  from  his  mind  the  instant  that 
Matilda  stood  before  him.  Her  counte- 
nance had  at  no  time  before  appeared  so 
lovely,  for  whatever  it  might  want  of  its 
former  bloom,  was  more  than  supplied  by 
the  light  of  joy  which  shone  on  every  fea- 
ture. She  immediately  extended  her  hand 
with  the  frank  artlessness  so  peculiar  to 
her,  and  Seymour,  as  he  seized  it,  remem- 
bered nothing  but  his  love.  Borne  away 
by  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  he  described 
in  impassioned  tones  both  the  intense  suf- 
fering which  he  had  endured  in  absence, 
and  that  hour's  full  and  overflowing  happi- 
ness. In  return,  he  received  from  her  lips 
the  faintly  whispered  declaration  which  man 
can  never  hear  without  a  quickened  pulse 
and  agitated  frame. 

The  door  was  suddenly  opened — then 
closed — and  a  second  time  opened.  The 
lovers  were  both  startled.  Finally  a  head 
was  thrust  into  the  room. 

"  Achsah!"  said  Miss  Chesley,  with  as 
near  an  approval  to  cheerfulness  as  her 
gentle  nature  was  ever  tempted  into  ;  "Is 
that  you }  What  business  can  you  have 
here .?" 

The  intruder,  quite  unaccustomed  to 
entering  parlors,  was  in  truth  the  old  negro 
washerwoman  of  the  family.  At  the  greet- 
ing of  her  young  mistress,  she  ventured  to 
extend  an  additional  portion  of  her  body 
over  the  threshold, 

"  Is  Mawster  Laury  Seymer  here,"  she 
asked,  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  endeavoring 
to  peer  (r/er  the  top  of  the  fire-screen, 
which  partially  concealed  the  gentleman. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  rising, "  I  am  here,  aunty 
— ^what  do  you  wish  V 

"  I've  brung  somethin  to  you,"  said 
Achsah,  putting  into  his  hand  a  letter,  and 
immediately  afterwards  shuffled  out  of  the 
room. 

Seymour,  as  he  read  the  missive  thus 
strangely  brought,  staggered  and  turned 
deadly  pale.  Matilda  was  inexpressibly 
shocked  by  his  altered  aspect.  Conscious- 
ness seemed  almost  to  have  deserted  him. 
Even  her  presence  was  no  longer  regarded, 
and  the  fervent  glance  which  had  borne 
witness  to  his  affection  more  eloquently 
than  words,  now  gave  place  to  a  wild  un- 
earthly stare. 

"Laurence!  Laurence!" — affright  took 
away  the  power  to  utter  more. 
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His  only  reply  was  to  extend  the  letter. 
She  seized  it  and  read — 

"  Remember  your  engagement — I  hold 
you  to  it.  Reginald  Ander." 

In  answer  to  Matilda's  look  of  inquiry, 
Seymour,  in  brief  and  burning  words,  in- 
formed her  of  the  covenant  which  had  been 
entered  into.  "  I  had  liked,"  he  conclu- 
ded, "  to  have  proved  false  to  my  plighted 
word,  and  see,  Matilda,  a  letter  comes  from 
the  dead  to  warn  me  !" 

Miss  Chesley  shuddered  at  hearing  the 
recital. 

"  Who  would  have  believed,"  said  Sey- 
mour, vehemently,  "  that  such  a  heart  could 
dwell  in  a  human  bosom  }  How  hard,  re- 
lentless to  the  last !  And  as  he  was  un- 
matched in  malignity,  so  was  he  unmatched 
in  craft.  Think  of  it  Matilda — think  of 
it !  Foreseeing  that  he  must  soon  depart 
from  Earth,  he  resolved  to  destroy,  before 
he  left,  the  happiness  of  those  who  remain- 
ed !  And  that  resolve  he  has  executed 
with  a  deep  subtlety,  and  an  unflinching 
pertinacity,  worthy  of  a  fiend  of  darkness — 
Vforthy  of  himself !  That  a  man  could  die 
thus  !  that  a  soul  trembling  in  the  last 
agony,  and  with  Eternity  before  it,  could 
cherish  a  purpose  so  savage  and  unfeeling ! 


How  incredible  it  seems  that  a  rational  be- 
ing should  have  had  the  hardihood  to  spurn 
all  hope  of  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  the  despicable  consis- 
tency of  an  unforgiving  temper  !" 

"  Oh,  Laurence,  judge  not !" 

"  You  do  well  to  reprove  me,  Matilda, 
yet  is  it  not  impossible  to  leave  the  memo- 
ry of  the  dead  in  peace,  when  the  dead 
from  his  very  grave  ceases  not  to  molest 
the  living  ?  Still,  yoLi  are  right ;  com- 
plaint is  useless,  the  doer  of  the  wrong  is 
beyond  our  reach.  Reginald  is  mighty  in 
his  coffin,  while  I,  a  walking,  breathing 
man,  am  powerless.  Yes,  the  promise  has 
been  made  ;  there  is  no  help,  I  must  abide 
by  it.     Matilda—" 

The  manly  voice  faltered,  and  the  clear 
eye  grew  moist. 

"  And  will  you  then  forsake  me  .^"  said 
Matilda,  not  attempting  to  restrain  her 
emotion. 

*'  I  must — I  must,"  said  Seymour,  "  my 
honor  is  pledged  ;  can  I  do  otherwise  than 
redeem  it }  We  part,  Matilda,  and  not  as 
others  part,  but  uncheered  with  a  single 
ray  of  hope.  Yes,  Reginald  Ander,  wher- 
ever be  your  spirit  now,  let  it  gloat  and 
exult  over  the  issue  of  its  machinations,  for 
our  wretchedness  is  complete  !" 


To  he  Continued. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Two  days  afterwards,  in  the  embrasure 
of  an  open  window,  before  a  little  table 
covered  with  old  Sevres  porcelain,  glass 
and  silver,  and  debris  of  a  dainty  break- 
fast, M.  de  La  Seigliere,  couched  rather 
than  seated  in  a  large  arm  chair,  with  spring 
seat  and  moveable  back,  was  enjoying,  in  his 
morning  toilet,  that  state  of  satisfaction 
and  beatitude  which  is  sure  to  follow  in  the 
train  of  a  flourishing  egotism,  robust  health, 
a  well  settled  fortune,  a  happy  temper,  and 
an  easy  digestion.  He  had  arisen  in  the 
best  humor  and  in  excellent  condition.  En- 
veloped in  a  flashy  silk  morning-gown, 
his  chin  freshly  shaven,  his  eye  clear  and 
lively,  his  lip  red  and  smiling,  his  linen 
unim.peachable  in  point  of  texture  or  white- 
ness, his  hand  white,  plump,  and  half  con- 
cealed under  a  Valenciennes  ruffle  and 
playing  with  a  gold  snuff^-box,  which  was 
enriched  with  the  portrait  of  a  woman 
quite  unlike  the  late  Marchioness,  all  redo- 
lent of  the  sweet  perfume  of  iris  and  poudre 
a  la  marechal^  he  sat  there  quietly  breath- 
ing the  fresh  odors  of  woods,  whose  tops 
the  autumn  had  just  begun  to  rust,  and 
following  with  a  vacant  and  somewhat 
dreamy  look,  his  caparisoned  horses  as  they 
returned  from  the  ride,  when  he  perceived 
Madame  de  Vaubert  crossing  the  bridge, 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  making  him  a 
call.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  carefully  ex- 
amined himself  before  the  mirror,  brushed 
the  scattered  particles  of  snuff"  from  his  bo- 
som, and  leaning  over  the  balcony  awaited 
the  arrival  of  his  amiable  visitor.  This 
call  of  the  baroness  was  not  only  somewhat 
earlier  than  was  her  wont,  but  her  toilet 
showed  evident  signs  of  the  haste  with 
which  it  had  been  made  ;  and  to  a  person 
of  ordinary  penetration  would  have  discov- 
ered the  agitation  under  which  Madame  de 
Vaubert  was  laboring.    The  Marquis,  how- 


ever, remarked  nothing  unusual,  and  re- 
ceived her  with  his  accustomed  gallantry. 

"  Madame  la  Baronne,"  said  he,  "  you 
look  younger  and  more  charming  every 
day.  At  this  rate,  you  will  soon  be  not 
above  twenty." 

"  Marquis,"  shortly  interrupted  the  ba- 
roness, "  it  is  no  time  for  compliments 
now.  We  have  more  serious  matters  to 
attend  to.  Marquis,  all  is  lost !  All,  I 
say.  We  have  been  struck  with  light- 
ning." 

"  Lightning !"  ejaculated  the  Marquis, 
looking  into  the  heavens,  which  were  never 
bluer  or  brighter. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  agitated  visitor,  "  if 
you  were  to  suppose  that  lightning  had 
burst  from  a  clear  sky  upon  your  castle, 
and  consumed  your  property,  it  would  not 
be  so  strange  as  what  has  actually  taken 
place.  We  have  outridden  the  storm,  and 
are  in  danger  of  foundering  in  port." 

M.  de  La  Seigliere  grew  pale.  They 
sat  down,  and  the  baroness  continued : 

"  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  V  coldly 
asked  Madame  de  Vaubert. 

"What!  Madame- 
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"  Because,  if  you  do  not,  you  should," 
pursued  his  interlocutor,  without  suffering 
him  to  finish  his  sentence.  "  Young 
Stamply,  the  Bernard,  about  whom  his 
father  kept  up  such  an  incessant  din,  the 
hero,  dead  and  buried,  six  years  ago,  under 
the  snows  of  Russia " 

"  Well !  what  of  him  .^"  demanded  the 
Marquis. 

"  What  of  him  !"  rejoined  the  baroness, 
"  why  he  was  seen  in  the  neighborhood 
yesterday,  in  flesh  and  blood.  He  was  seen 
and  spoken  to,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  it  was  he.  Yes,  Bernard  Stamply, 
the  son  of  your  old  tenant  is  alive  ;  the  fel- 
low is  not  dead!" 

"  Well !  what  is  that  to  me  .?"  said  M. 
de  La  Seigliere,  with  the  tone  of  careless- 
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ness  and  the  air  of  mingled  surprise  and 
satisfaction,  of  a  man  who,  in  momentary 
expectation  of  a  knock  on  the  head  from 
an  aerolite,  escapes  with  the  mere  brush  of 
some  flying  feather. 

"  How !  what  is  that  to  you  !"  cried 
Madame  de  Vaubert.  "  Young  Stamply  is 
not  dead  ;  he  has  returned  into  the  country, 
and  when  his  identity  is  established  beyond 
a  doubt,  do  you  ask  what  is  that  to  you  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  the  Mar- 
quis, with  an  expression  of  surprise  that  the 
baroness  should  ask  such  a  question.  "  If 
the  boy  had  reasons  for  desiring  to  live,  I 
am  glad  he  is  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be  un- 
der ground.  I  must  see  him.  Why  don't 
he  present  himself  here  ?" 

"  He  will  present  himself  soon  enough. 
You  need  not  be  impatient  about  that," 
said  Madame  de  Vaubert. 

"  Let  him  come,"  continued  the  Mar- 
quis. "  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,  and 
he  shall  be  well  taken  care  of.  If  need  be, 
we  will  give  him  a  share  in  our  fortunes. 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  delicate  honesty  of 
his  father.  Old  Stamply  did  his  duty ;  I 
will  do  mine.  The  boy  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect something  from  one  who  owes  his  all 
to  his  father.  I  am  not  ungrateful.  It 
shall  never  be  said  that  a  La  Seigliere  per- 
mitted the  son  of  a  faithful  servant  to  live 
in  want.  Let  him  come  here  ;  and  if  he 
hesitates,  let  him  be  assured  of  a  welcome. 
He  shall  have  whatever  he  demands." 

"  If  he  demands  all .?"  said  the  baroness. 

At  this  question,  M.  de  La  Seigliere 
started  and  turned  towards  her  with  a  stare. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  a  book  which  is 
called  'The  Code!'"  tranquilly  pm^sued 
the  baroness. 

"Never!"  proudly  returned  the  emi- 
grant, and  with  an  emphasis  which  clearly 
indicated  his  contempt  for  all  innovations 
of  that  sort. 

"  I  ran  it  over  this  morning  with  special 
reference  to  your  case.  Yesterday  I  knew 
no  more  of  it  than  you  do  ;  but  for  your 
sake,  I  have  consented  to  make  myself  a 
sort  of  attorney's  clerk,  and  have  looked 
into  it  a  little.  It  is  very  dry  in  point  of 
style,  tolerable  enough  in  those  chapters 
where  our  rights  are  confirmed;  but,  in 
those  portions  where  our  privileges  are  in 
question,  quite  intolerable.  I  think,  for 
example,  that  you  will  not  much  admire 
the   chapter   entitled,  'Donations   among 


the  living.'  But  you  will  read  it ;  I  re- 
commend it  to  your  meditation." 

"  Madame  la  Baronne,"  cried  M.  de  La 
Seigliere,  rising,  with  a  slight  movement  of 
impatience,  "  pray  tell  me  what  all  that 
signifies  to  me." 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  replied  Ma- 
dame de  Vaubert,  rising  in  her  turn,  v;ith 
all  the  gravity  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws  ;  "  it 
signifies  that  every  donation  made  without 
consideration  is  entirely  revoked  by  the 
subsequent  appearance  and  claim  of  a  le- 
gitimate, even  though  posthumous,  child  of 
the  donator  ;  it  signifies  that  John  Stamply, 
during  the  life-time  of  his  son,  could  have 
disposed  of  only  a  moiety  of  his  property 
in  your  favor,  and  that,  having  disposed 
of  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  his  son 
was  dead,  the  disposition  is  null  and  void  ; 
and,  in  short,  it  signifies  that  this  is  not 
your  estate,  that  Bernard  will  compel 
you  to  make  restitution ;  and  that  at  the 
very  first  moment  which  shall  offer,  this 
boy,  with  whom  you  talk  of  dividing,  armed 
with  a  judgment  in  due  form,  will  summon 
you  to  quit  the  premises,  and  politely  turn 
you  out  of  doors.  Do  you  understand 
now  .^" 

M.  de  La  Seigliere  was  astounded ;  but 
such  was  his  adorable  ignorance  of  practi- 
cal affairs,  that  he  quickly  passed  from  as- 
tonishment and  stupor,  to  exasperation  and 
revolt.  "  What  do  I  care  for  your  Code, 
and  your  '  Donations  among  the  living  .^'  " 
he  cried,  with  all  the  petulance  of  a  mutin- 
ous boy.  "  Have  I  anything  to  do  with 
it,  or  has  it  anything  to  do  with  me  ?  This 
is  my  property,  of  that  I  am  certain.  Do- 
nation !  They  return  what  they  have  rob- 
bed me  of,  they  bring  back  what  they  have 
carried  away,  and  this  they  call  a  donation ! 
A  pretty  idea  !  A  La  Seigliere  accepting 
a  donation !  Charmins: !  As  if  the  La 
Seiglieres  had  ever  received  any  favors  ex- 
cept from  the  hand  of  God.  What !  ven- 
tre-saint-gris  !*  I  am  in  my  own  house, 
contented  and  quiet,  and  because  this  fel- 
low who  was  believed  to  be  dead,  sees  fit 
to  live,  am  I  to  turn  over  to  him  the  for- 
tune which  his  father  stole  from  me  ?  And 
this  is  your  Code  !  your  civil  Code,  as  you 
call  it — the  villainous  botch  of  a  set  of 
cannibals  !     It  is  the  Code  of  an  usurper 

*  A  favorite  oath  of  good  King  Henry  IV.,  as 
ridiculous  as  oaths  usually  are,  and,  of  course, 
quite  untranslatable. — Tr. 
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which  consecrates  rapine  and  plunder  from 
father  to  son.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  Code 
Napoleon  !  I  can  see  the  hand  of  M.  de 
Bonaparte  in  it.  He  was  thinking  of  his 
cub  ;  the  provident  old  wolf!" 

In  this  strain  the  Marquis  went  on  for  a 
long  while,  incoherent,  without  connection, 
at  hazard,  striding  across  the  room  and 
stamping  his  heels  upon  the  floor,  pulling 
the  skirts  of  his  robe-de-chainbre  in  a  tragi- 
comic fashion,  and  repeating  at  short  inter- 
vals with  a  voice  half  stifled  by  his  wrath : 
"  A  donation  !  a  donation  !"  Madame  de 
Vaubert  had  much  difficulty  in  appeasing 
him,  and  making  him  comprehend  that 
there  had  been  any  change  in  property  or 
the  tenure  by  which  it  was  held  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  She  had  hith- 
erto respected  his  illusions  ;  but  now  the 
gravity  of  his  position  did  not  admit  of 
such  a  course.  She  must  proceed  directly, 
and  without  regard  to  his  feelings,  tear  the 
bandage  from  his  eyes.  In  vain  did  the 
poor  Marquis  protest  and  dispute.  In  vain 
did  he  shut  his  eyes,  like  a  blind  man  just 
restored  to  his  sight.  The  baroness  reso- 
lutely persevered,  and  forced  him  to  look 
the  sun  of  evidence  in  the  face.  She  in- 
undated him  with  a  pitiless  flood  of  light. 
Had  he,  after  a  long  nap  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clain,  suddenly  waked  up  and  found 
himself  in  China,  dressed  like  a  m^andarin, 
and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  Bonzes,  he 
would  not  have  discovered  more  surprise, 
when  the  true  state  of  facts  had  been  made 
known  and  the  part  was  clearly  explained. 

"  Now,"  added  the  baroness  with  firm- 
ness, "  what  is  to  be  done.  It  is  a  bad 
case,  but  not  so  bad,  I  think,  but  that  we 
may  escape  from  it  safely  with  a  little  ad- 
dress and  the  proper  degree  of  coolness. 
Let  us  see.  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  No 
doubt  Bernard  will  soon  present  himself, 
not  as  a  suppliant,  as  you  at  first  hoped, 
but  as  one  who  has  a  right  to  command, 
with  a  high  head  and  a  commanding  voice. 
There  are  men  enough  who  will  very  readi- 
ly instruct  him  as  to  his  rights,  and  furnish 
him,  if  need  be,  with  the  means  of  enforc- 
ing them.  Now,  if  he  comes,  how  wiU  you 
receive  him  V 

"  The  d — ^1  take  him,"  burst  forth  the 
Marquis,  like  a  bomb-shell. 

"  But  suppose  he  comes  .^" 

"  If  he  dares,  Madame,  do  it,  since  he 
is  not  of  noble  birth,  there  is  nothing  to 


prevent  me,  more  fortunate  than  Louis 
XIV.,  from  carrying  him  off"  of  the  pre- 
mises." 

"  You  are  beside  yourself.  Marquis." 
"  Well,  if  we  must  go  to  coart  with  the 
matter,  go  to  court  we  will." 

"  Marquis,  you  talk  like  a  child." 
"  I  shall  have  the  king  on  my  side." 
"  But  the  law  will  be  against  you." 
"  I  will  spend  the  last  louis  d'or,  rather 
than  leave  him  a  straw." 

"  Marquis,  you  will  not  go  to  law. 
Think  of  it !  You  go  to  law,  and  suff'er 
your  name  to  be  mingled  up  in  those  scan- 
dalous debates  !  You  suffer  yourself  to  be 
drawn  into  court,  and  that  too,  when  the 
conclusion  may  already  be  foreseen  as  cer- 
tain and  inevitable  !  We  have  our  ene- 
mies ;  give  them  no  such  source  of  satis- 
faction. You  have  an  escutcheon  ;  never 
permit  such  a  stain  to  be  put  upon  it  by 
your  consent." 

"  But  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  Madame, 
what  can  be  done  }  What  decision  shall  I 
make  }  What  will  become  of  us  }  What 
plan  can  help  us  .?"  hurried  out  the  des- 
pairing Marquis. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you,"  replied  the 
baroness,  coolly.  "  Lid  you  ever  hear 
the  story  of  the  snail  which  rashly  intro- 
duced itself  one  day,  into  a  bee-hive  }  The 
bees  pasted  him  over  with  honey  and  wax, 
and  then,  having  shut  him  up  in  his  shell, 
rolled  their  unwelcome  guest  out  of  the 
hive.  Here  is  an  example  for  us.  This 
Bernard  is  doubtless  raw  like  his  father, 
and  to  the  graces  of  his  origin,  he  must 
add  the  brutality  of  the  soldier,  and  the 
recklessness  of  youth.  We  must  put  on 
the  wax  and  honey  ;  we  must  cover  him 
from  head  to  foot.  If  you  provoke  him, 
all  is  lost.  We  must  manage  him,  as  best 
we  can.  We  must  win  the  victory,  by 
seeming  to  decline  the  contest.  He  will 
come  like  a  cannon-ball  expecting  the  re- 
sistance of  a  granite  waU ;  let  him  bury 
and  lose  himself,  as  in  a  bale  of  cotton. 
Be  careful  and  not  offiend  him  ;  and  espe- 
cially, guard  yourself  against  any  discussion 
with  him,  as  to  your  relative  rights.  Watch 
your  own  temper,  my  dear  Marquis  ;  you 
are  still  quite  young.  Do  not  contradict 
him  ;  rather  fall  in  with  his  opinions,  and 
if  need  be,  prefer  defeat  to  victory.  The 
first,  and  most  essential  thing,  is  to  lead 
him  gently  to  install  himself  as  a  guest  in 
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this  castle.  This  done,  you  will  have  gain- 
ed time  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  that,  I  think 
something  can  be  done." 

"  Ah  !  Madame  la  Baronne,  what  sort  of 
a  part  are  we  going  to  play  in  this  matter  .^" 
proudly  demanded  the  old  gentleman. 

"  A  grand  part.  Monsieur,  a  grand  part," 
responded  the  baroness,  still  more  proudly. 
"  We  are  about  to  combat  for  our  princi- 
ples, our  altar,  and  our  firesides  ;  we  are 
going  into  the  contest,  for  right  against 
usurpation  ;  to  defend  legitimacy  against 
an  odious  and  tyrannical  legality  ;  to  con- 
tend for  our  lost  ramparts,  against  the  at- 
tacks of  a  mean  and  jealous  bourgeoise, 
which  hates  us  and  plots  our  destruction. 
Were  we  in  the  good  old  times  of  chivalry, 
I  would  advise  you  to  mount  your  horse, 
to  enter  the  lists,  and  fight  like  a  noble 
champion  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  entrench 
yourself  in  your  castle,  as  in  a  fort,  and  rather 
than  go  forth  from  it  alive,  yourself,  we,  all  of 
us,  our  people  and  our  vassals,  fall  dead  in  the 
breach.  Unfortunately,  advocates  have 
taken  the  place  of  champions,  and  tipstaffs 
have  been  substituted  for  heralds.  The 
field  of  combat,  has  given  way  to  the  hall 
of  justice,  and  instead  of  the  stirring  in- 
spirer  of  manly  courage,  we  have  the  tor- 
tuous subtleties  of  the  law.  The  noble 
and  valiant,  are  therefore  forced  to  substi- 
tute chicane  for  the  sword,  and  sharpness 
of  wit  for  the  keenness  of  the  lance. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  This  boy  must 
not  be  reduced  to  mendicity.  You  will  be 
generous  ;  you  will,  if  you  please,  bestow 
upon  him  a  competency.  But,  in  the  name 
of  conscience,  has  this  fellow,  who  has  just 
passed  six  years  in  camp,  has  he  really  any 
need,  in  order  to  rest  quietly  and  comfort- 
ably, to  stretch  himself  out  on  a  million  of 
property }  For  the  present,  my  dear 
Marquis,  if  you  still  have  scruples,  let  them 
not  carry  you  to  this  extent !  Still  every 
case  of  conscience,  is  to  be  respected. 
And  suppose  you  go  and  seek  out  Bernard, 
and  turn  over  to  him  this  whole  property, 
and  while  you  are  about  it,  why  not  turn 
over  to  him  the  muniments  of  your  title, 
and  your  coat-of-arms  .? — suppose  you  do 
this,  what  then  ?  I  saw  Helen  go  out 
this  morning,  beautiful,  radiant,  smiling 
and  full  of  confident  hope  in  a  happy  fu- 
ture. At  her  return  she  will  learn  that  her 
hopes  are  utterly  ruined,  and  that  nothing 
13  left  to  her  but  the  humble  little  manor 


of  Vaubert.  Well  we  will  go  there  and 
live  modestly,  as  we  did  in  exile.  In- 
stead of  wedding  in  opulence,  our  children 
will  marry  in  poverty.  We  shall  become 
the  fable  of  the  country.  Hereafter  we 
shall  make  our  grandsons  country  squires, 
and  sell  our  granddaughters  to  the  vanity 
of  some  wealthy  clowns.  Such  a  perspec- 
tive, I  presume,  has  nothing  alarming  ;  and 
then  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  al- 
ways being  near  the  Castle  of  La  Seig- 
liere  ;  of  looking  upon  its  beautiful  and 
shady  parks,  and  of  seeing  Monsieur  Ber- 
nard followed  to  the  field  by  his  numerous 
retinue,  or  living  at  his  ease  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  his  splendid  estate." 

"  Madame  la  Baronne,"  cried  the  Mar- 
quis ;  "  you  have  the  genius  of  a  Medici." 

"  Flatterer  !  it  is  only  the  genius  of  the 
heart,"  replied  Madame  de  Vaubert,  with 
a  smile.  "  My  only  aim  is  the  happiness 
of  those  I  love.  As  for  myself,  I  have  no 
ambition.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am 
troubled  at  the  idea  of  living  with  you, 
and  our  children,  in  my  little  manor  ?  Do 
you  think  this  .''  Not  in  the  least.  I  have 
been  for  a  long  time  inured  to  poverty ; 
Raoul  has  never  dreamed  of  fortune.  But 
you,  my  dear  Marquis,  and  our  dear,  beau- 
tiful Helen,  and  the  lovely  children,  that 
may  spring  from  so  charming  a  union  ; 
this,  this  is  what  troubles  me." 

They  had  proceeded  to  this  point  of  their 
conversation,  when  a  lacquey  announced 
that  a  stranger,  who  declined  to  send  up 
his  name,  wished  to  speak  with  the  Mar- 
quis. 

"  It  is  our  man,"  said  the  baroness. 

"  Show  him  up,"  said  the  Marquis. 

"  Remember,"  added  Madame  de  Vau- 
bert, with  even  more  than  her  usual  em- 
phasis, "  that  all  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise depends  upon  this  first  interview." 

She  had  hardly  time  to  utter  this  injunc- 
tion, when  the  floor  of  the  corridor  echoed 
under  the  firm  and  sonorous  tread  of  the 
personage  who  had  just  been  announced, 
and  now  made  his  entry  into  the  apartment 
where  they  were  sitting,  with  a  military  air, 
booted  and  spurred,  and  with  cap  and  whip 
in  hand.  Though  fatigue  and  suffering, 
had  evidently  left  their  traces  upon  him, 
he  seemed  not  over  thirty,  at  most.  His 
open  and  prominent  forehead,  already 
somewhat  furrowed  by  wrinkles,  his  ema- 
ciated cheeks,  an  eye  deeply  buiied  in  its 
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socket,  a  small  mouth,  with  thin  and 
rather  pale  lips,  and  shaded  by  a  heavy, 
dark  moustache,  a  free  and  decided  bear- 
ing, an  attitude  approaching  to  haughti- 
ness, gave  him  a  general  expression,  which 
the  world  is  pleased  to  consider  repulsive, 
but  which  artists  have  the  weakness  to 
look  upon  as  quite  the  reverse.  A  blue 
frock  coat,  close  buttoned  up  to  the  neck, 
pressed  his  straight,  supple  and  slender 
form.  Scarcely  entered  into  the  apart- 
ment, which  he  seemed  to  recognize,  his 
look  softened,  and  his  heart  was  troubled  ; 
but  quickly  recovering  himself  from  an  in- 
voluntary emotion,  he  bowed  slightly  to  the 
baroness,  and  then  turning  to  the  Marquis : 

"  Is  it  M,  de  La  Seigliere  that  I  have 
the  honor  to  address  ?"  he  asked,  with  a 
cold  politeness,  and  a  voice  which  plainly 
betrayed  its  habit  of  commanding. 

"  You  have  said  it.  Monsieur.  In  my 
turn,  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask " 

"  In  one  moment,  Monsieur  le  Marquis," 
coldly  replied  the  young  man  ;  "if,  as  I 
suppose,  it  is  Madame  de  Vaubert  that  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  addressing,  will  you  do 
me  the  favor,  Madame,  to  remain  ;  you 
will  not  occasion  the  slightest  embarass- 
ment." 

A  thrill  of  delight  darted  through  the 
veins  of  the  baroness,  who  was  now  com- 
pletely assured  of  gaining  a  battle,  the 
plan  of  which  she  had  drawn  up,  and  which 
she  was  thus  permitted  to  direct.  On  the 
other  hand,  M  de  La  Seigliere  breathed 
easier  in  the  consciousness  that  he  was  to 
manoeuvre  under  the  orders  of  so  able  an 
officer. 

"  Monsieur,  will  you  take  a  seat  ?"  said 
he,  at  the  same  time  planting  himself  near- 
ly in  front  of  the  baroness. 

The  young  man  took  the  chair  which 
the  Marquis  had  indicated,  and  very  cava- 
lierly installed  himself  therein  ;  then  suc- 
ceeded between  the  three  personages  a  mo- 
ment of  that  solemn  silence,  which  is  the 
usual  precursor  of  decisive  engagements 
when  two  armies  are  in  presence.  The 
Marquis,  meanwhile,  opened  his  gold  box, 
plunged  in  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  and 
regaled  his  nose  with  a  pinch  of  good  old 
Spanish,  leisurely  and  daintily  snuffing  it 
with  a  grace  entirely  his  own,  and  as  en- 
tirely lost  to  the  present  generation. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  I  will  hear 
you." 


After  a  few  seconds  of  hesitation,  du- 
ring which,  the  stranger  seemed  to  be  try- 
ins;  to  recall  somethino;  to  his  mind,  he 
loaned  over  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair  to- 
wards the  old  emigrant. 

"  Monsiem*  le  Marquis,"  said  he,  rais- 
ing his  voice  with  a  tone  of  authority, 
"  thirty  years  ago  now,  great  events  were 
on  the  eve  of  accomplishment.  France 
was  full  of  hope.  All  eyes  were  turned 
anxiously  towards  the  East,  which  was  just 
brightening  with  a  new  Aurora.  Vague 
and  indistinct  rumors  ran  through  the  air, 
and  filled  the  hearts  of  men  with  joy  and 
fear,  hope  and  amazement.  It  seems, 
that  you  were  not,  Monsieur,  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  then  hoped  and  rejoiced. 
You  were  one  of  the  first  who  abandoned 
their  threatened  country,  and  took  refuge 
in  a  foreign  land.  Your  country  called 
upon  you  to  return  ;  this  was  its  duty. 
You  were  deaf  to  its  call ;  this,  doubtless, 
was  your  pleasure.  Your  country  confis- 
cated your  goods  ;  this  was  its  right." 

At  these  words,  the  Marquis,  forgetting 
the  part  which  he  had  tacitly  accepted, 
bounded  from  his  seat  like  a  wounded  cha- 
mois. A  look  from  Madame  de  Vaubert, 
restrained  him. 

"  Those  goods,"  continued  the  stranger, 
"  after  becoming  the  property  of  the  state, 
both  lawfully  and  justly,  one  of  your  far- 
mers purchased,  with  means  which  he  had 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  and 
when  he  had  labored  long  upon  this  pro- 
perty, so  procured,  when,  at  the  end  of  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice,  he 
had,  so  to  speak,  sewed  it  together  again, 
shred  by  shred,  while  you  were  sitting  in 
your  distant  retreat,  with  folded  arms,  ut- 
terly unoccupied,  save,  perhaps,  with  in- 
trigues and  conspiracies  hostile  to  the  glory 
and  grandeur  of  France,  he  took  it  off  like 
a  mantle,  and  put  it  upon  your  shoulders." 

"  Ventre -saint-gris  !  Monsieur,"  ex- 
claimed the  Marquis,  almost  beside  him- 
self. 

A  second  look  from  Madame  de  Vau- 
bert quickly  arrested  him,  and  returned 
him,  silent,  to  his  place. 

"  By  what  enchantment,"  resumed  the 
stranger,  "  was  that  man,  who  owed  you 
nothing  and  loved  you  not,  led  to  evince 
towards  you  such  an  excess  of  generosity, 
of  love,  of  enthusiasm  ?  How  happened 
it  that  he  decided  thus  to  resign  into  your 
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hands  that  product  of  his  holy  labor  ;  the 
only  title  which  God  recognises  and 
blesses  ?  Perhaps  you  can  inform  me. 
What  I  well  know  myself,  is,  that  while 
his  son  lived,  this  man  cared  not  to  know 
even  if  you  were  in  existence.  But  it 
seems  that  he  died  without  ever  reserving 
a  corner  of  earth  for  his  last  resting-place, 
and  leaving  you  the  quiet  possessor  of  a 
fortune,  which  cost  you  no  other  effort  than 
to  open  your  hand  and  receive  it." 

The  Marquis  was  about  to  reply,  when 
the  baroness  cut  him  short,  or  rather  took 
the  words  from  his  mouth — 

"  Since  you  have  permitted  me  to  be 
present  at  this  conversation,"  said  she, 
with  her  mildest  tone  and  an  air  of  ex- 
quisite urbanity,  "  will  you  allow  me  also 
to  take  part  in  it.  I  shall  not  stop  to  no- 
tice the  fact  that  some  of  your  expressions 
towards  us  savor  of  unkindness,  not  to  say 
cruelty.  You  are  young  ;  that  new  Auro- 
ra of  which  you  speak,  had  you  seen  it 
break,  would  have  seemed  to  you,  as  it  did  to 
us,  an  Aurora  of  blood.  As  to  the  re- 
proaches with  which  you  upbraid  us,  of 
having  deserted  the  soil  of  France,  and  of 
having  remained  abroad,  deaf  to  the  call  of 
our  country,  they  only  provoke  a  smile. 
If  one  should  rush  in  and  tell  you  that  this 
castle  was  falling  ;  if  this  floor  should  trem- 
ble under  our  feet,  if  this  ceiling  should 
creak  and  crumble  over  our  heads,  would 
you  sit  tranquilly  in  that  chair  ?  If  the  ex- 
ecutioner, with  his  axe  behind  his  back, 
were  to  call  you  with  wheedling  voice, 
would  you  be  eager  to  run  to  meet  him  ? 
Away  with  such  childish  folly.  But,  one 
word  more.  You  charge  us  with  having 
plotted,  from  the  depths  of  our  exile, 
against  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  our  coun- 
try. This,  Monsieur,  is  a  mistake.  We 
see  you  now  for  the  first  time  ;  we  know 
not  either  who  you  are,  or  what  brings  you 
here  ;  but  we  feel  that  you  are  not  our  fiiend, 
and  the  distinction  of  your  person  compels 
us  to  seek  to  exact  your  esteem,  if  we  cannot 
win  your  sympathy.  Be  assured,  that  in  the 
ranks  of  the  emigration,  were  met  together 
noble  hearts,  too  much  calumniated,  which 
remained  truly  French,  even  in  a  foreign 
land.  In  vain,  did  their  country  drive 
them  from  its  bosom ;  we  carried  it  away  with 
us  in  ours.  Ask  the  Marquis  if  our  prayers 
did  not  follow  that  dear  but  ungrateful 
country  in  all  its  campaigns,  and  in  aU  its 


battle-fields  ? — if  there  was  one  of  its  vic- 
tories, which  did  not  awaken  proud  re- 
sponses in  our  souls  .?  Rocroi  did  not  ex- 
clude Austerlitz  ;  Bouvines  and  Marengo 
are  sisters.  Their  flag  was  not  the  same  ; 
but  it  is  always  France  that  is  victorious." 

"  True,  very  true,"  said  the  Marquis, 
opening  his  snuff-box  ;  and  as  he  regaled 
himself  with  a  pinch  of  the  brown  powder ; 
"  Decidedly,"  he  added,  mentally,  "  the 
baroness  has  him  on  the  hip." 

"  And,  now,"  resumed  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  "  having  settled  this  little  ac- 
count, if  you  are  come  only  to  recall  to  us 
our  obligation  to  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
if  your  mission  be  confined  to  this  purpose 
alone,  I  will  add,  Monsieur,  that  it  is,  with- 
out doubt,  a  most  worthy  purpose  ;  but 
that  since,  in  this  respect,  our  debts  are 
paged,  you  have  put  yourself  to  unneces- 
sary pains.  Finally,  if  you  desire  to  know 
by  what  enchantment  Mr.  Stamply  was 
induced  to  reinstate  in  these  domains  a 
family  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had 
loaded  his  fathers  with  blessings,  I  will  say 
to  you  that  he  did  it  in  obedience  to  the 
pious  instincts  of  his  generous  soul.  You 
declare,  that,  during  the  life  of  his  son, 
M.  Stamply  did  not  care  to  know  even  if 
that  family  existed.  I  believe.  Monsieur, 
that  you  calumniate  his  memory.  If  his 
son  could  return  amongst  us " 

"  If  his  son  could  return  amongst  you !" 
interrupted  the  stranger,  checking  his  ris- 
ing indignation.  "  Suppose  he  should  re- 
turn, in  reality  ;  suppose  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  young  man  has  not  been  slain,  as 
has  been,  and  is  still  believed ;  suppose 
that,  left  for  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
he  was  afterwards  picked  up  alive  by  the 
enemy,  and  carried  from  steppe  to  steppe 
to  the  heart  of  Siberia.  After  six  years 
of  horrible  captivity,  on  a  soil  of  ice,  and 
beneath  a  sky  of  iron,  he  is  finally  libera- 
ted, and  determines  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  old  father,  who  no  longer  await 
him.  He  departs ;  he  traverses  on  foot 
the  desolate  plains,  cheerfully  begging  his 
bread  upon  his  weary  way ;  for  France  is 
at  the  end  of  his  journey.  Already,  en- 
chanting prospect !  he  fancies  he  sees  his 
paternal  roof  smoking  in  the  distant  hori- 
zon. He  arrives ;  his  old  father  is  dead, 
his  heritage  is  invaded  by  strangers,  he  has 
no  home,  no  fireside.  What  does  he  do  ? 
He  makes  inquuy,  and  soon  learns   that 
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they  have  profited  by  his  absence  to  in- 
veigle the  aifection  of  the  poor,  credulous 
and  defenceless  old  man.  He  learns  that 
after  having  persuaded  him,  by  force  of 
artifice  and  insinuation,  to  dispossess  him- 
self, they  returned  his  benefits  with  the 
blackest  ingratitude.  He  learns,  finally, 
that  his  father  is  dead,  and  that  he  died 
more  lonely,  more  sad,  and  more  abandon- 
ed, than  he  had  lived.  What  then  will  he 
do  }  Here  there  is  no  need  of  suppositions. 
He  will  seek  out  the  authors  of  these  base 
manoeuvres  and  cowardly  machinations. 
He  will  say  to  them  :  '  I  am  he  whom  you 
supposed  to  be  dead ;  I  am  the  son  of  the 
man  whom  you  have  abused,  spoiled,  be- 
trayed, left  to  die  of  ennui  and  chagrin. 
I  am  Bernard  Stamply  !  What  would  be 
their  reply }  I  ask  you.  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis— I  ask  you,  Madame  la  Baronne  .^" 

"  What  would  they  reply,"  cried  M.  de 
La  Seigliere,  who  having  too  much  or  too 
little  presumed  upon  himself  in  accepting 
tlie  part  Madame  de  Vaubert  had  confided 
to  him,  begun  to  feel  his  patrician  blood 
indignantly  mounting  to  his  face.  "  Do 
you  ask  what  they  would  reply  !"  repeated 
he  with  a  voice  half  stifled  with  mingled 
pride  and  wrath. 

"  What  more  obvious.  Monsieur  } " 
chimed  in  Madame  de  Vaubert,  with 
charming  simplicity.  "  They  would  say : 
^  It  is  you,  young  friend,  that  we  have  lov- 
ed without  knowing  you,  that  we  have 
mourned  as  if  we  had  ever  known  you. 
God  be  thanked,  who  has  restored  us  the 
son  to  console  us  for  the  loss  of  the  father  ! 
Come,  and  live  in  our  midst ;  come,  and 
repose  on  the  bosom  of  our  affection  from 
the  sufferings  of  captivity  ;  come,  and  take 
in  our  intimacy  the  place  which  your  fa- 
ther occupied,  alas  !  too  shortly  ;  come,  and 
judge  for  yourself  in  what  manner  we  show 
our  forgetfulness  of  benefits.  Let  us  con- 
found our  mutual  claims ;  let  us  form  a 
single  family,  and  calumny,  seeing  the 
union  of  our  hearts,  will  be  reduced  to  si- 
lence, and  compelled  to  respect  our  happi- 
ness. This,  Monsieur,  is  what  the  authors 
of  these  base  manoeuvres  and  cowardly 
treasons,  would  reply.  But  say.  Monsieur, 
tell  us,"  added  Madame  de  Vaubert,  with 
emotion,  "  do  you  not  perceive  that  in 
thinking  to  alarm  us,  perhaps,  you  have 
awakened  in  us  a  hope }  That  young 
friend  whom  we  have  mourned — " 


"  Lives,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  and  I 
hope  that  this  fact  will  cost  you  no  more 
tears  than  did  the  report  of  his  death  .?" 

"  Where  is  he  }  What  is  he  doing  } 
What  is  he  waiting  for  }  Why  doesn't 
he  come  here  .?"  demanded  the  baroness, 
in  quick  succession. 

"  He  stands  before  you,"  briefly  respon- 
ded Bernard. 

"  You,  Monsieur,  you  !"  cried  Madame 
de  Vaubert,  with  an  expression  of  joy  and 
surprise,  which  could  not  have  been  better 
played,  if  the  resurrection  of  Raoul  had 
been  in  question.  "  Sure  enough,"  ex- 
claimed she,  with  a  look  of  tenderness, 
"  here  are  all  the  features  of  his  father, — 
especially  that  air  of  freedom,  loyalty,  and 
goodness.  Marquis,  do  you  see  }  he  is  in- 
deed the  son  of  our  old  friend." 

"  Monsieur,"  in  his  turn,  said  M.  de  La 
Seigliere,  moved  still  less  by  the  look  of 
the  baroness,  than  by  the  half-open  abyss 
which  yawned  at  his  feet,  but  yet  too  proud 
and  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  condescend 
to  feign  transports  which  he  did  not  feel. 
"  When,  after  five-and-twenty  years  of  ex- 
ile, I  returned  to  the  domain  of  my  ances- 
tors, your  father,  who  was  an  honest  man, 
received  me  at  the  gate  of  the  park,  and 
held  this  simple  discourse :  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  you  are  at  home  !  I  will  say  the 
same  to  you ;  you  are  at  home.  Monsieur 
Bernard.  Will  you,  therefore,  regard  this 
house  as  yours  }  I  ought  not  to  suffer,  I 
will  not  suffer,  that  you  reside  elsewhere. 
You  came  with  hostile  intentions  ;  I  do  not 
despair  of  soon  bringing  you  to  better  sen- 
timents. We  will  begin  by  making  each 
other's  acquaintance  ;  perhaps  we  shall  end 
in  mutual  respect  and  esteem.  It  will  be 
a  very  easy  thing  for  me ;  if  you  should 
not  succeed,  it  will  never  be  too  late  for  a 
mutual  accommodation,  and  you  will  al- 
ways find  me  disposed  to  enter  into  such 
arrangements  as  will  meet  your  wishes." 

"  Monsieur,"  haughtily  rejoined  Ber- 
nard, "  I  wish  neither  your  acquaintance 
nor  your  esteem.  Between  you  and  me 
there  is  nothing  in  common ;  nothing  in 
common  could  exist  between  us.  We 
serve  not  the  same  God ;  we  worship  not 
at  the  same  altar.  You  detest  that  which 
I  adore,  and  I  adore  that  which  you  detest. 
I  detest  your  party,  your  caste,  your  opin- 
ions ;  I  detest  you,  personally.  We  should 
not  sleep  well  under  the  same  roof.     You 
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will  be  always  disposed,  you  say,  to  make 
with,  me  such  arrangements  as  shall  accord 
with  my  wishes.  I  ask  nothing  from  your 
favor,  you  will  expect  nothing  from  mine. 
I  know  of  but  one  possible  arrangement  be- 
tween us — that  which  the  law  provides. 
Your  title  is  that  by  donation.  Since  the 
donor  disposed  of  his  property  under  the 
belief  that  his  son  was  dead — so  reads  the 
act — my  return  restores  the   property  to 
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"  '  That's  the  question,'  "  thundered  M. 
de  La  Seigliere,  summing  up  in  three 
words  his  entire  knowledge  of  Shakspeare. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Vaubert, 
with  the  sadness  of  disappointed  hope, 
''  you  are  not  Bernard ;  you  are  not  the 
son  of  our  old  friend  !" 

"  Madame  la  Baronne,"  promptly  re- 
turned the  young  man,  "  I  am  only  a  sol- 
dier. My  youth  begun  in  the  camp ;  it 
has  ended  among  the  barbarians,  and  in  the 
arid  steppes  of  Russia.  The  battle-field 
and  the  frozen  huts  of  the  North, — such 
are  the  only  salons  which  I  have  hitherto 
frequented.  I  know  little  of  the  world. 
Two  days  ago  I  had  no  suspicion  of  its 
wiles  and  perfidies.  It  is  in  my  nature  to 
believe,  and  without  any  process  of  reason- 
ing, in  honor,  in  frankness,  in  disinterested 
friendship,  in  loyalty,  in  all  the  great  and 
noble  instincts  of  the  soul.  But,  although 
at  this  moment  my  indignant  heart  strives 
against  the  thought  that  cunning,  chicane- 
ry and  duplicity  can  be  pushed  so  far,  I 
do  not  believe,  Madame,  in  your  sincer- 
ity." 

"  Well,  Monsieur,"  said  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  "yours  is  not  the  first  noble 
heart  that  has  yielded  to  such  unworthy 
suggestions,  and  whose  holy  beliefs  have 
been  tainted  by  calumny.  Still,  before 
determining  to  be  our  enemy,  perhaps  you 
should  be  sure  that  you  ought  not  and  can- 
not be  our  friend." 

"  Enough  of  this,"  said  Bernard  ;  "  you 
ought  to  perceive,  Madame,  that  the  more 
you  display  your  ability,  the  less  you  suc- 
ceed in  convincing  me.  I  can  well  see 
how  my  poor  father  yielded  to  so  many  se- 
ductions— there  have  been  moments  when 
I  feared  for  myself." 

"  The  more  honor  for  me,"  exclaimed 
Madame  de  Vaubert,  with  a  laugh.  "  You 
have  never  said  as  much  of  the  bullets  and 
bayonets  of  the  enemy." 


"  Yes,  yes,"  chimed  in  the  Marquis, 
"  the  world  knows  you  are  a  hero." 

"  Enlisted  as  a  volunteer  at  eighteen," 
said  Madame  de  Vaubert. 

"  Lieutenant  of  hussars  at  nineteen," 
said  the  Marquis. 

"  Chief-of-squadron,  three  years  later." 

"  Remarked  by  the  emperor  at  Wag- 
ram." 

"  Decorated  by  the  hand  of  that  great 
man  after  the  afiair  at  Voluntina,"  cried 
Madame  de  Vaubert. 

."  Ah !  there  is  no  need  of  saying  it," 
added  the  Marquis,  resolutely  plunging  his 
hands  into  his  breeches  pockets,  "  it  must 
be  admitted  they  were  brave  fellows." 

"Hold!"  resumed  Bernard,  whom  this 
cross-fire  of  complmients  had  for  a  moment 
interdicted.  "  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I 
give  you  eight  days  to  leave  the  premises. 
I  venture  to  hope,  for  the  sake  of  your 
reputation  as  a  gentleman,  that  you  will 
not  put  me  to  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  a  recourse  to  the  intervention  of  the 
law." 

"  Well,  for  my  part  I  like  this  boy  !" 
frankly  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  carried 
away,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  the  contra- 
ry, by  his  naturally  amiable  and  generous 
character,  and  now  also  unrestrained  by 
Madame  de  Vaubert,  who,  seeing  that  he 
was  about  to  break  away,  let  loose  the 
reins  and  permitted  him  to  prance  at  lib- 
erty. "  Ventre-saint-gris  !  this  boy  pleases 
me.  Madame  la  Baronne,  1  swear  he  is 
charming.  Young  man,  you  shall  remain 
here.  We  detest  each  other,  we  go  to  law 
and  have  the  d — 1  to  pay !  No,  no  ;  you 
shall  not  leave  us.  Have  you  ever  heard 
the  history  of  the  two  frigates  which  met 
in  the  open  sea.  One  was  out  of  ammimi- 
tion  ;  the  other  loaned  her  some,  and  then, 
after  a  cannonade  of  two  hours,  both  went 
down  together.  We  will  do  the  same. 
You  have  just  arrived  from  Siberia.  I  pre- 
sume that  as  you  came  away,  the  Tartars, 
for  fear  of  loaduig  you  down,  and  retarding 
your  progress  homeward,  did  not  charge 
you  very  liberally  with  roubles.  You  are 
out  of  powder,  and  I  have  a  good  supply. 
I  promise  you  all  you  want.  While  our 
good  friends,  the  lawyers  and  sheriffs  are 
looking  for  nothing  between  us  but  bomb- 
shells and  howitzers,  we  will  hunt  foxes, 
drink  wine,  and  live  at  our  ease,  each  here, 
and  in  his  own  house.     As  there  is  no  trial 
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which  may  not,  well  managed,  be  made  to 
last  twenty  years,  we  shall  have  an  abun- 
dance of  time  to  find  each  other  out,  and 
to  appreciate  one  another.  Perhaps  we 
shall  come  to  regard  each  other  with 
esteem :  and  the  day  when  we  shall  have 
discovered  that  our  castle,  our  park,  our 
woods,  our  fields,  our  meadows,  our  farms, 
and  om'  orchards  have  passed  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  law,  who  can  say  that 
then  we  shall  not  have  become  reconcil- 
ed." 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  replied  Ber- 
nard, scarcely  able  to  contain  his  mirth, 
"  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  are  dispos- 
ed to  take  things  gayly.  You  will  allow 
me  to  treat  them  more  seriously.  There 
is  no  corner  of  these  estates  which  my 
father  has  not  watered  with  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  bedewed  with  his  tears.  It 
does  not  comport  with  my  notion  of  pro- 
priety to  make  scenes  so  hallowed  to  me, 
the  theatre  of  a  comedy." 

With  this  reply,  followed  by  a  cold  sa- 
lute, he  turned  towards  the  door.  The 
Marquis  made  a  gesture  of  resignation,  and 
Madame  de  Vaubert  smothered  in  her 
heart  the  emotion  which  the  lioness  feels 
when  she  has  just  lost  her  prey.  Had 
Bernard  carried  off  the  domain  of  La  Seio;- 
liere  in  his  pockets,  their  visages  could  not 
have  discovered  greater  consternation. 
Another  step,  and  all  had  been  over,  when, 
just  as  Bernard  was  putting  his  hands  to 
the  door,  it  opened  of  itself,  and  M'lle  de 
La  Seigliere  entered. 


CHAPTER  VL 

M'lle  de  La  Seigliere  entered,  simply 
arrayed,  but  royally  decked  with  bland  and 
radiant  beauty.  The  excitement  of  her 
ramble  and  the  soft  kisses  of  the  sun  had 
imparted  a  gentle  glow  to  her  countenance, 
to  which  her  neatly  arranged  and  luxuriant 
hair  served  as  a  most  graceful  foil.  Her 
dark  eyes  shone  with  that  sweet  light — the 
emanation  of  vu"gin  souls — ^which  illumes, 
but  never  burns.  A  blue  cincture,  with 
streamers,  confined  about  her  waist  the 
thousand  folds  of  a  muslin  robe,  which  en- 
tirely enveloped  her  elegant  and  flexible 
form.  A  boot  of  green  lustring  discovered 
the  aristocratic  contour  of  her  neat,  long. 


and  slender  foot.  A  bouquet  of  wild  flowers 
nestled  on  her  young  bosom.  Negligently 
throwing  into  a  chair  her  Italian  hat,  her 
grey  mohah-  parasol,  and  a  bunch  of  heath- 
roses  which  she  had  just  gathered  in  her 
walk  upon  the  declivity  of  a  neighboring 
hill,  she  tripped  lightly  to  her  father,  whom 
she  had  not  seen  before  that  day,  and  then 
to  Madame  de  Vaubert,  who  embraced  her 
with  much  tenderness.  It  was  only  after 
the  expiration  of  some  moments,  that  He- 
len, escaping  from  the  arms  of  the  baron- 
ess, perceived  the  presence  of  the  stranger. 
Whether  from  embarrassment,  or  curiosity, 
or  surprise,  Bernard  had  stopped  near  the 
door,  at  the  apparition  of  this  sweet  crea- 
ture, and  stood  there,  motionless  and  in 
mute  contemplation,  as  if  asking  himself 
how  long  gazelles  had  lived  fraternally  with 
foxes,  and  doves  with  vultures.  The  glance 
is  quick  as  light,  and  thought  is  more  rapid 


still. 


In  less  than  a  second,  Madame  de 


Vaubert  had  seen  and  comprehended  the 
whole,  and  her  countenance  was  kindled 
with  a  reddening  light. 

"  Do  you  not  recognise  the  gentleman .?" 
asked  the  Marquis  of  his  daughter. 

After  a  moment's  glance  at  Bernard,  with 
a  curious  and  unquiet  look,  Helen  respond- 
ed only  by  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  But  he  is  one  of  your  friends,"  added 
the  old  gentleman. 

In  obedience  to  a  gesture  of  her  father, 
half-agitated,  and  half-smiling,  M'lle  de 
La  Seigliere  advanced  towards  Bernard ; 
and  he,  who  had  never  up  to  this  time  re- 
ceived any  revelation  of  grace  and  beauty, 
whose  youth,  as  he  himself  has  said,  had 
rolled  away  in  the  camp  and  among  bar- 
barians ;  he,  who  had  many  times  looked 
death  in  the  face  without  fear,  felt  his  heart 
fail  him,  and  his  temples  grow  moist,  at 
the  approach  of  that  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful child,  with  artlessness  in  her  counten- 
ance, and  a  smile  upon  her  lips. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  in  an  altered 
voice,  "  if  you  knew  an  unfortunate  whom 
they  called  Stamply  when  he  was  alive,  I 
am  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  you,  for  you 
have  known  my  father." 

At  these  words  Helen  opened  her  large 
eyes,  and  fixed  upon  him  the  look  of  a 
startled  doe  ;  then,  turned  to  the  Marquis 
and  Madame  de  Vaubert,  who  were  watch- 
ing the  scene  with  the  deepest  interest. 

"  It  is  little  Bernard,"  said  the  Marquis. 
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"  Yes,  dear  child,"  added  the  baroness ; 
"the  son  of  the  good  Stamply." 

"  Monsieur,"  finally  said  M'Ue  de  La 
Seigliere  with  some  emotion,  "  my  father 
had  reason  to  ask  me  if  I  did  not  recognise 
you.  I  have  heard  you  spoken  of  so  many 
times,  that  I  ought  to  have  been  able  to 
recognise  you.  And  you  are  alive  !  Oh, 
what  joy  for  us  !  How  I  am  delighted  ! 
And  yet,"  she  continued  after  a  moment's 
interruption,  "  delighted  as  I  am,  I  can 
hardly  think  of  your  father  without  sad- 
ness, who  left  this  world  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  you  in  the  other.  Heaven  has 
then  its  griefs  and  deceptions.  Yes,  my 
father  has  truly  said,  you  are  one  of  my 
friends ;  are  you  not.  Monsieur .?  Your 
father  loved  me,  and  I  loved  him.  He 
was  my  companion.  With  him  I  talked  of 
you ;  and  with  you  I  will  talk  of  him. 
Father,  have  you  ordered  apartments  to 
be  prepared  for  M.  Bernard  }  for  you  are 
at  home  here,"  said  she,  turning  again  to 
Bernard. 

"  Ha !  yes,"  muttered  the  Marquis ; 
"  the  savage  would  rather  sleep  under  the 
bridge  of  the  Clain,  than  live  with  us,  or 
stop  with  us  a  single  night." 

"  And  so,"  resumed  Helen  in  a  tone  of 
sweet  reproach  ;  "  you  were  just  going  to 
leave  us !  just  departing !  flying  from  us  ! 
Fortunately  that  is  impossible." 

"  Impossible  !"  ejaculated  the  Marquis. 
"It  is  very  plain  that  you  know  nothing 
from  whence  he  has  come.  He  has  just 
arrived  from  Siberia.  His  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Calmucks  has  rendered 
him  difficult  as  to  the  character  of  his  con- 
nections and  the  choice  of  his  intimates. 
He  has  such  an  opinion  of  himself  as  his 
worst  enemy  ought  not  to  wish  realized. 
Besides,  he  detests  us,  the  fellow  ;  it  is  not 
his  fault.  Why  he  does  so,  he  does  not 
know,  neither  do  I.  But  he  detests  us, 
and  is  completely  under  the  control  of  his 
hatred  ;  we  cannot  always  master  our  feel- 
ings." 

"  You  detest  us.  Monsieur !  I  loved 
your  father  ;  do  you  hate  mine  !  Do  you 
hate  me  !  What  have  we  done  .^"  demand- 
ed Helen,  in  a  tone  which  would  have  soft- 
ened a  heart  of  stone,  and  disarmed  the 
wrath  of  a  Scythian.  "  We  have  not  de- 
served your  hatred." 

"  Well,  what  of  that,"  said  the  Marquis 
impatiently,  "  if  it  is  his  taste  ?     All  tastes 


are  founded  in  nature.  He  pretends  that 
this  floor  burns  his  feet ;  that  he  could  not 
shut  his  eye  under  this  roof.  This  comes 
from  his  having  slept  on  fox-skins,  and 
lived  in  six  feet  of  snow.  Nothing  pleases ; 
everything  is  stale  and  disenchanted." 

By  a  quick  intuition,  Helen  thought  she 
perceived  what  was  passing  in  the  heart  of 
the  young  man.  She  thought  that,  in  re- 
storing the  property  of  his  masters,  old 
Stamply  had  despoiled  his  son,  and  that 
the  latter,  a  victim  to  his  father's  probity, 
refused,  out  of  pride,  to  receive  any  re- 
compense. Thenceforward  out  of  delica- 
cy as  well  as  duty,  she  redoubled  her  grace 
and  her  persuasion,  even  to  the  point  of 
departing  from  her  habitual  reserve,  in  or- 
der to  make  him  forget  whatever  there 
might  be  in  his  position  of  embarrassment 
or  difficulty.  "  Monsieur,"  said  she,  in  a 
tone  of  caressing  authority,  "  you  shall 
not  go.  Since  you  refuse  to  be  our  guest, 
you  shall  be  our  prisoner.  How  could  you 
entertain  the  idea  that  we  would  permit  you 
to  live  elsewhere  than  with  us  ?  What 
would  people  think  ?  What  v^^ould  our 
friends  say  ?  You  would  not  with  the 
same  blow,  wound  our  hearts  and  tarnish 
our  good  name.  This  is  not  merely  a 
question  between  us,  whether  we  shall  give 
and  you  receive  our  hospitality.  We  owe 
too  much  to  your  father,"  added  the  amia- 
ble girl,  who,  however,  knew  nothing  of 
it ;  but  who,  believing  that  Bernard  hesi- 
tated to  accept  their  hospitality  from  mo- 
tives of  pride,  wished  to  move  his  sensibili- 
ties, and  make,  as  it  were,  a  golden  bridge 
for  his  pride,  "  We  owe  too  much  to  yom' 
father,  that  you  can  be  indebted  to  us  any- 
thing. We  have  nothing  to  give  you  ;  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  return  with  one 
hand,  what  we  have  received  with  the  other 
You  will  not  humiliate  us  by  a  refusal." 

"  He  will  not  humiliate  us  !"  repeated 
the  Marquis.  "  To  humble  us  is  precisely 
what  he  wishes.  You  do  not  know  him  at 
all.  He  would  sooner  cut  off  his  hand 
than  put  it  in  that  of  any  of  us." 

The  young  girl  drew  off  the  glove  from 
her  right  hand,  and  cordially  tendered  it  to 
Bernard. 

"  Is  that  true  .^"  said  she. 

As  Bernard  felt  in  his  own  fingers, 
browned  by  the  services  of  war,  and  the 
hardships  of  captivity,  the  soft,  delicate, 
and  satin  hand  of  Helen,  he  grew  pale, 
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and  a  thrill  went  through  his  very  soul.  His 
sight  grew  dim,  and  his  limbs  trembled. 
He  would  have  spoken,  but  his  voice  died 
upon  his  lips. 

"  You  detest  us  .^"  continued  Helen  ; 
"  that  is  still  another  reason  why  you  should 
remain.  It  concerns  us  particularly  that 
you  should  not  detest  us.  Our  name  and 
our  honor  are  at  stake.  You  will  permit 
us  to  teach  you  who  and  what  we  are. 
When  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  that, 
then.  Monsieur,  you  shall  be  allowed  to  go 
if  you  feel  the  courage  so  to  do ;  but  till 
then,  I  repeat,  you  are  in  our  power.  You 
have  been  six  years  a  prisoner  of  the  Rus- 
sians, you  may  well  be  oui'S  for  so  short  a 
time.  Is  there  anything  so  frightful  in  the 
perspective  of  seeing  oneself  loved  ?  In 
the  name  of  your  father,  who  sometimes 
called  me  his  child,  you  will  stay  with  us  ; 
I  wish  it,  I  demand  it,  if  need  be  I  pray 
you  to  remam." 

"Charming!"  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  tenderly ;  and  added  in  a  low 
tone  :  "  He  is  lost." 

And  it  was  true ;  Bernard  was  lost. 
The  history  of  his  emotions  may  be  easily 
summed  up.  Goaded  by  misfortune,  just- 
ly irritated  by  the  poignant  deceptions  of 
his  retm-n,  exasperated  by  the  public  ru- 
mors as  to  his  late  father's  treatment  du- 
ring his  latter  years,  bm-ning  with  all  the 
political  passions  and  animosities  of  the 
time,  instinctively  hating  the  noblesse,  im- 
patient to  avenge  his  father,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  castle  of  La  Seigliere — his 
hatred  supported  upon  his  right — with  head 
and  heart  filled  with  storms  and  tempests, 
expecting  to  encounter  a  proud  resistance, 
and  prepared  for  high  pretensions,  haughty 
prejudices,  and  insolent  assumption.  He 
was  prepared  also  to  sweep  all  away  before 
the  storm  of  his  wrath.  But  at  the  very 
outset,  his  purpose  was  modified,  his  hatred 
was  softened,  his  wrath  failed  him.  I'he 
storm  which  delights  to  crush  the  oak, 
breaks  harmlessly  on  the  rose,  and  loses  it- 
self among  the  tender  herbs  ;  the  thunder 
which  loves  to  bound  from  cliff  to  cliff, 
echo  upon  echo,  dies  away  in  the  soft  val- 
ley, and  awakens  only  sweet  melodies.  Ber- 
nard sought  enemies,  he  found  only  flatter- 
ers. He  still,  from  time  to  time,  tried  the 
effect  of  a  broadside,  but  they  returned  his 
balls  with  sugar  plums.  Escaping  from 
the  charms  of  one  syren-emeritus,  he  is 


about  to  retire  after  having  signified  his  in- 
exorable will,  when  he  is  met  by  another 
enchantress,  so  much  the  more  seductive, 
as  she  thought  not  to  seduce.  Irresistible 
power,  eternal  and  ever  vanquishing  charm, 
divine  eloquence  of  youth  and  beauty  !  At 
her  very  appearance  Bernard  is  moved. 
She  smiles,  and  Bernard  is  disarmed.  She 
is  a  child  whom  God  must  contemplate 
with  love.  Her  brow  bespeaks  ingenuous- 
ness ;  her  mouth  breathes  sincerity.  From 
the  depths  of  her  limpid  look,  beams  her 
open  soul,  like  a  beautiful  flower  from  be- 
neath the  transparent  waters.  Never  has 
a  lie  polluted  her  lips,  never  has  deceit 
lurked  in  her  eye.  She  speaks,  and  un- 
consciously, the  angel  becomes  an  accom- 
plice of  the  demon.  She  says  nothing, 
which,  so  far  from  contradicting,  does  not 
confirm  what  has  previously  been  told  him. 
There  is  no  word  of  Helen  which  does  not 
corroborate  the  statements  of  Madame  de 
Vaubert.  Truth  has  its  accents  which  the 
most  distrustful  cannot  resist.  It  is  truth 
that  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  Helen.  Yet, 
if  Helen  is  sincere,  there  is  Madame  de 
Vaubert — she  also  !  Bernard  hesitates. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  envy  calmnniates  these 
noble  hearts ;  perhaps,  after  all,  it  had 
pleased  his  father  to  purchase,  even  at  the 
price  of  his  entire  fortune,  a  few  years  of 
peace  and  happiness.  And  should  Bernard 
dare  to  complain  ?  Should  he  revoke  a 
voluntary  and  spontaneous  gift,  made  le- 
gitimate by  gratitude .''  Should  he  pitiless- 
ly expel  those  in  whose  kindness  his  father 
had  lived,  and  in  whose  friendly  arms  he 
had  died  ? 

Such  was  his  train  of  reflections,  less  de- 
finite, perhaps,  in  his  own  mind,  and  less 
clear  than  we  have  expressed  them,  when 
Madame  de  Vaubert,  who  had  drawn  near, 
profited  by  an  instant,  when  M'lle  de  La 
Seigliere  was  exchanffinof  a  few  words  with 
her  father,  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Well,  Monsieur,  you  now  know  all  the 
authors  of  these  cowardly  manoeuvres,  as 
you  just  now  designated  them.  Why  do 
you  not  also  pour  out  upon  this  child  your 
indignation  and  contempt  ?  You  see  she 
is  steeped  in  the  infamous  conspiracy ;  and 
that,  after  having  sought  the  ruin  of  yonr 
father,  she  joined  with  us  to  hurry  him  with 
sorrow  to  his  grave." 

At  these  words  of  the  baroness,  Bernard 
shuddered,  as  if  he  felt  a  serpent  coiling 
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about  his  limbs.  But  at  this  moment  He- 
Isn  returned. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  she,  "  the  death  of 
your  father  has  imposed  upon  me  serious 
duties,  with  respect  to  you.  I  was  present 
at  his  last  hour,  1  received  his  last  adieus, 
I  gathered  his  last  sigh.  It  is  as  a  sacred 
deposit  which  must  pass  from  my  heart  in- 
to yours.  Come,  perhaps  it  will  be  pleas- 
ant to  you  to  hear  me  speak  of  him,  who 
is  no  more,  along  those  walks  which  he 
loved,  and  which  are  still  full  of  remem- 
brances of  him." 

So  saying,  she  suited  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  with  all  the  innocence  of  a  child, 
took  Bernard  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  into 
the  adjoining  grounds.  When  they  were 
out  of  hearing,  the  Marquis  sprang  up 
from  his  chair,  and,  now  free  from  all  re- 
straint, discharged  volley  after  volley  of 
the  wrath  and  indignation  which  he  had 
held  pent  up  for  more  than  an  hour.  He 
had  within  him  two  hostile  sentiments, 
which  were  constantly  and  furiously  in  con- 
flict with  each  other,  and  each  by  turns 
victorious — self 4ove  and  family  pride.  De- 
cidedly his  self-love  was  the  stronger,  but 
it  could  never  win  a  victim  without  arous- 
ing its  antagonist  like  an  entrapped  badger. 
In  the  presence  of  Bernard  his  self-love 
commanded ;  but  when  Bernard  was  gone 
his  wounded  pride  violently  broke  from  the 
restraint  of  its  rival,  and  bravely  resumed 
the  ascendancy.  Nothing  can  be  conceiv- 
ed more  puerile  and  amusing  in  its  way, 
than  this  constant  battle  between  the  Mar- 
quis' hostile  tendencies — these  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions  which  were  con- 
stantly going  on  in  the  domain  of  the  old 
man's  passions,  like  the  capricious  and 
petulant  gambols  of  a  colt,  freeing  the 
hedges  and  ditches,  and  bounding  upon  the 
green  lawn.  It  was  not  till  after  consid- 
erable effort  that  the  baroness  succeeded 
in  bringing  hun  to  a  calm  sui'vey  of  his 
real  situation. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  she,  coaxingly,  af- 
ter having  listened  to  him  a  long  time  with 
a  smile  of  pity,  "  let  us  have  done  with 
these  puerilities.  Mutiny  is  of  no  use 
now.  You  cannot  change  what  has  passed. 
What  is  done  is  done.  To  wish  the  con- 
trary would  destroy  the  power  of  the  Crea- 
tor himself." 

"How!"  roared  the  Marquis.  "A 
rascal  whose  father  used  to  labor  in  my 


fields,  and  whose  mother  brought  me  milk 
every  morning  for  ten  years,  insult  me  in 
my  own  house  !  and  can  I  do  nothing .? 
Instead  of  ordering  my  lacqueys  to  put 
him  out  of  doors,  I  am  to  harbor,  and 
feast,  and  smile  upon  him,  and  give  him 
my  daughter !  the  miserable  go-bare-foot, 
who,  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  been 
glad  to  curry  my  horses  and  lead  them  to 
drink  !  Did  you  hear  with  what  particu- 
lar emphasis  this  son  of  a  cow-herd  spoke 
of  the  sweat  of  his  father }  When  they 
have  said  this,  they  have  said  all.  The 
sweat  of  the  people  !  The  sweat  of  their 
fathers  !  Impertinent  fools  !  As  if  their 
fathers  had  invented  sweat  and  toil !  As 
if  our  fathers  did  not  sweat  also  !  Do  they 
think  that  a  man  sweats  less  under  a  coat 
of  mail,  than  a  ploughman's  frock  ?  That 
is  what  provokes  me,  Madame,  to  see  the 
pretensions  of  this  rabble,  who  boast  of 
their  toil  and  suffering,  while  the  great  fa- 
milies have  only  to  open  their  hands  to  re- 
ceive castles  and  estates.  What  do  you 
think  of  a  fellow  who  comes  and  demands  a 
million  of  property  on  the  ground  that  his 
father  sweated  ?  These  are  the  people 
who  talk  about  pride  of  ancestry  !  He  in- 
solently demands  it  as  the  price  of  the 
sweat  of  his  father,  and  professes  to  be  as- 
tonished that  I  should  claim  it  by  the  blood 
of  twenty  of  my  ancestors." 

"  Oh,  indeed.  Marquis,  you  have  a  hun- 
dred good  reasons,"  replied  Madame  de 
Vaubert.  "  The  right  is  all  on  your  side  ; 
who  denies  or  doubts  it  ?  Unfortunately, 
this  fellow  has  the  law  on  his  ;  the  wretched, 
covetous,  grasping,  in  a  word,  bourgeoise 
laws.  Besides  you  are  no  longer  master  of 
this  estate,  and  this  fellow  is.  This  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind." 

"  Well !  cried  the  Marquis,  "  if  it  is 
so,  better  ruin  than  disgrace  ;  better  abdi- 
cate fortune  than  honor.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  exile  ;  I  know  the  way.  I  will  leave  the 
country ;  I  will  expatriate  myself  again  ; 
I  will  lose  my  goods,  but  I  will  preserve 
my  good  name  without  spot.  I  will  have 
my  revenge  at  once  ;  there  shall  no  longer 
be  any  La  Seigliere  in  France  !" 

"  But,  my  dear  Marquis,  France  can 
get  along  very  well  without  one." 

"  Ventre-saint-gris !  Madame  le  ba- 
ronne,"  shouted  the  Marquis,  red  as  a 
poppy.  "  Have  you  ever  heard  the  re- 
mark, which  Louis  XIV  once  made,  atone 
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of  his  levees,  on  perceiving  my  great-great- 
grandfather, among  the  gentlemen  of 
his  com-t  ?  Marquis  de  La  Seigliere,  said 
king  Louis,  tapping  him  affectionately  on 
the  shoulder- 


7? 


Marquis  de  La  Seigliere,  I  tell  you, 
you  will  not  leave  the  country,"  interrupt- 
ed the  baroness,  with  firmness.  "  You 
will  not  be  untrue,  at  once,  to  your  ances- 
tors, to  your  daughter,  and  yourself.  You 
will  not  cowardly  abandon  the  heritage  of 
your  ancestors.  You  will  remain,  precise- 
ly because  your  honor  depends  upon  your 
remaining.  Besides,  you  are  too  old  to 
talk  of  exile.  This  was  well  enough  in 
our  youth,  when  we  had  before  us,  a  long 
and  hopeful  future.  And  why  should  you 
go  ?  added  she,  in  a  bellicose  tone.  ''  Why 
raise  the  seige,  just  as  the  place  is  about  to 
surrender  ?  Why  beat  a  retreat,  when  we 
are  sure  of  the  victory  }  Why  quit  the 
play,  when  we  are  sure  of  the  game  ?  We 
shall  triumph,  I  am  sure.  Let  this  Ber- 
nard but  pass  one  night  at  the  castle,  and 
to-morrow   I  will  answer  for  the  rest." 

At  this  instant,  the  baroness,  who  stood 
in  the  opening  of  the  window,  perceived 
her  son  in  the  valley  of  the  Clain,  advan- 
cing towards  the  gate  of  the  park.  Leav- 
ing the  Marquis  to  his  reflections,  she  es- 
caped out  of  the  room,  light  as  a  fawn, 
stopped  Raoul  at  the  gate,  led  him  back  to 
the  Castle  de  Vaubert,  and  found  a  plau- 
sible pretext  upon  which  to  send  him  to 
dine  and  pass  the  evening  at  a  neighbor- 
ing manor. 

Meanwhile,  Helen  and  Bernard  were 
walking  slowly  together,  the  young  maiden 
hanging  upon  the  arm  of  the  young  man  ; 
he  timid  and  trembling,  she  all  grace  and 
seduction.  Innocent  grace  !  easy  seduc- 
tion !  She  recounted  to  him,  with  touch- 
ing simplicity,  the  history  of  the  last  two 
years  which  his  father  had  passed  upon 
the  earth.  She  told  him,  how  they  had 
come  to  know  and  love  each  other,  of  their 
walks  together,  their  excursions,  their  mu- 
tual confidence,  and  also  the  place  which 
Bernard  occupied  in  then-  conversations. 
Bernard  listened  in  silence.  He  was  charm- 
ed to  listen  to  her  voice,  to  feel  on  his  arm 
the  supple  and  airy  form  of  Helen,  to  see 
her  feet  stepping  in  unison  with  his  own, 
to  inhale  her  breath,  more  frawant  than 
the  perfume  of  autumn,  to  hear  the  rust- 
ling of  her  robe,  gentler  than  the  stir  of 


the  leaves  in  the  wind.  He  was  already 
subject  to  softening  influences.  Like  the 
slender  rod  along  which  the  lightnmg  is 
conducted  and  escapes,  Helen  was  carry- 
ing off  the  strong  fluid  of  his  hatred  and 
wrath.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  still  en- 
deavored to  protest  and  resist ;  like  a  knight 
divested  of  his  armor,  he  felt  his  rancor  and 
his  prejudice  giving  way  at  every  step.  The 
conversation,  and  walk  at  leno;th  brouo-ht 
them  back  to  the  castle.  The  day  was  far 
gone,  and  the  setting  sun  lengthened  dis- 
proportionately the  shadows  of  the  oaks 
and  poplars.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
portico,  Bernard  was  disposing  himself  to 
take  leave  of  M'lle  de  La  Seigliere,  when 
the  latter,  without  letting  go  his  arm, 
drew  him  mildly  into  the  room,  where 
Madame  de  Vaubert  had  just  rejoined  the 
Marquis,  so  much  did  she  fear  to  leave 
him  to  his  own  direction. 

"  You  are  moved.  Monsieur,"  said  she 
at  once,  addressing  Bernard  ;  ^'  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  This  is,  as  it  were,  the 
cradle  of  your  happy  years.  In  your  boy- 
hood you  played  on  these  lawns,  and  un- 
der the  shade  of  these  were  awakened  your 
youthful  dreams  of  glory.  Here,  too, 
your  excellent  father,  in  his  latter  days, 
chose  to  take  his  walk,  as  if  at  every  turn 
of  the  path  he  hoped  to  meet  you." 

"  I  can  see  him  still,"  said  the  Marquis  ; 
"  passing  along  the  green  plots,  with  his 
white  hair,  his  blue  hose,  his  fustian  jack- 
et, and  his  velvet  breeches  ;  one  would 
have  taken  him  for  a  patriarch." 

"  He  was  a  patriarch,  indeed,"  added 
Madame  de  Vaubert,  with  unction. 

"  Faith  !"  rejoined  the  Marquis,  "  pa- 
triarch or  not,  he  was  an  honest  man." 

"  So  good  !  so  simple  !  so  charming  !" 
continued  the  baroness. 

"And  no  fool!"  added  the  Marquis. 
"  With  his  air  of  bon  hommie,  he  had  a 
way  of  turning  things,  which  surprised 
people." 

"  As  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance, 
they  all  crowded  around  to  hear  him." 

"  He  was  a  philosopher.  People  won- 
dered where  he  got  all  the  good  things 
which  he  used  to  say." 

"  From  his  own  dear  soul,"  replied 
Madame  de  Vaubert. 

"  And  what  a  happy  disposition  !"  cried 
the  Marquis,  of  whom  the  current  com- 
pliment was  getting  decidedly  the  better. 
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"  So  cheerful !    so    contented  !     And  al- 
ways ready  with  a  hon  mot  /" 

"  Yes,"  said  Madame  de  Vaubert, 
"  with  us  he  recovered  his  smiling  humor, 
his  natural  gaiety,  and  the  fresh  salient 
wit  so  natural  to  his  character.  During 
his  long  isolation,  his  amiable  qualities  had 
grown  rusty ;  but  in  our  intimacy,  they  soon 
recovered  their  primitive  brilliancy  and 
native  freshness.  He  often  told  us  that 
he  was  thirty  years  younger  than  when  we 
returned.  In  his  own  simple,  but  expres- 
sive language,  he  used  to  compare  himself 
to  an  old  trunk  shaded  by  new  shoots." 

"  It  is  very  true  that  his  was  a  gentle 
nature,  which  no  one  could  know  without 
loving,"  said  Helen,  in  her  turn,  giving  her 
father  and  the  baroness  credit  for  that  deli- 
cacy and  kindness  which  they  only  simu- 
lated, but  which  she  really  felt. 

"  And,  oh,  how  he  adored  his  emperor  !" 
continued  Madame  de  Vaubert.  ''  It 
wasn't  safe  to  contradict  him  on  that  point. 
How  warm,  and  enthusiastic  he  was,  when- 
ever he  spoke  of  that  great  man  !  He  used 
to  speak  of  him  often,  and  we  loved  to  hear 
him." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  he 
spoke  of  him  often — you  may  say  very  often. 
And  would  you  have  had  it  otherwise  .^" 
added  he,  started  by  a.  glance  from  Ma- 
dame de  Vaubert,  and  recovering  hhnself  at 
once  ;  "  the  good  man  took  pleasure  in  it, 
and  we  derived  some  profit  from  it.  Thank 
God,  Monsieur,  your  father  can  flatter 
himself  with  having  made  us  many  pleasant 
moments." 

The  conversation  had  gone  on  thus  far, 
without  the  least  participation  on  the  part 
of  Bernard,  when  a  servant  announced  to 
the  Marquis  that  dinner  was  waiting.  M. 
de  La  Seig-liere  offered  his  arm  to  the 
baroness,  Helen  took  that  of  the  young 
man,  and  the  four  proceeded  to  the  dining- 
hall.  This  was  all  done  so  promptly  and 
naturally,  that  Bernard  was  hardly  aware 
of  what  he  was  doing  before  he  found  him- 
self seated  by  the  side  of  Helen  at  the 
table  of  a  nobleman.  The  Marquis  had 
not  even  given  him  an  invitation,  and  had 
Bernard  been  their  guest  for  the  last  six 
months,  matters  could  not  have  transpired 
with  less  of  ceremony.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  rising  to  depart,  but  Helen  inter- 
rupted him  : — 

"  This  was  your  father's  place  for  a  long 
while  ;  it  shall  be  yours  now." 


"  Nothing  has  changed  here,"  added 
the  Marquis ;  "  there  is  only  one  child 
more  in  the  family." 

"Charming  meeting!"  murmured  Ma- 
dame de  Vaubert.  Scarcely  knowing 
whether  he  was  awake  or  was  the  sport  of 
a  dream,  Bernard  rapidly  unfolded  his 
napkin  and  remained  fixed  in  his  chair. 

From  the  first  service,  the  Marquis  and 
Madame  de  Vaubert  carried  on  the  con- 
versation   without    any   apparent   uncon- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  their   new 
guest,  precisely  as  if  Bernard  had  not  been 
there,  or  rather,  as  if  he   had  always  been 
a  member   of  the   family.     Bernard  was 
silent ;  drank  only  with  the  tips  of  his  lips, 
and   but  just   tasted  the  dishes  that  were 
served  up.     They  did  not  urge  him  at  all ; 
they  feigned  even  not  to  remark  his  sombre, 
pensive    and   reserved   demeanor.     As   it 
usually  happens,  after  the  dinner  was  fin- 
ished, the  conversation  turned  upon  indif- 
ferent subjects ;  a  few  words  were  exchang- 
ed here  and  there  ;  but  there  was  no  allusion 
to  matters  of  immediate  interest  to  both  par- 
ties ;  at  most,  only  occasionally  an  indirect 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  good  M.  Stam- 
ply.    From  trifles  and  common -places,  they 
came  naturally  to  speak  of  the  politics  of 
the  day.     At  certain  words  which  escaped 
the  Marquis,  Bernard  began  to   prick  up 
his    ears ;    shots   were    given    right    and 
left ;  in  short,  the   discussion  Avas   fau-ly 
commenced.       Madame    de    Vaubert,    at 
once,  seized  the  reins,  and  no  Antomedon 
ever  conducted    his    chariot   through  the 
Olympic  dust  with  more  dexterity  than  the 
baroness  displayed  on  this  occasion.     The 
ground  was  difficult ;  broken  with  ravines, 
bristling  with  asperities,  traversed  by  fences; 
at  the  first  bound  the   Marquis  came  near 
breaking  his  neck.     She  contrived  to  make 
the  route  as  straight  and  easy  as  the  ave- 
nue of  a  royal  castle.     She  steered  clear 
of  all   obstacles,  restrained  the   headlong 
recklessness  of  the    Marquis,  spurred    up 
Bernard,  without  irritating  him,  let  them' 
out,  now  into  a  trot,  and  now  into  a  gaUop, 
and   now  checked  them  into  a  walk  ;  and, 
having  gone  through  all  the  manoeuvres,  in 
such  a  manner  as  always  to  leave  to  Ber- 
nard the  advantage  in  the  joust,  she  gath- 
ered up  the  reins,  pulled  upon  the    double 
bit,  and  brought  them  back  fraternally  to 
the  point  of  departure.     Bernard  insensi- 
bly took  a  lOiing  to  the   sport.     Warmed 
by  the   exercise,   and   led   on,  in  spite  of 
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himself,  by  the  good  humor  of  the  Marquis, 
he  showed  less  and  less  of  asperity,  and 
more  and  more  of  resignation,  till  the  old 
gentleman,  at  the  dessert,  proposed  to  hun 
to  take  some  wine. 

"  Monsieur,  here  is  a  little  wine  which 
your  father  used  to  think  well  of ;  I  pro- 
pose that  we  empty  our  glasses  to  his  mem- 
ory, and  to  your  happy  return." 

Bernard  raised  his  glass,  mechanically, 
and  touched  that  of  the  Marquis. 

The  repast  finished,  they  rose  from  the 
table  to  go  and  take  a  turn  in  the  park. 
The  evening  was  delightful.  Helen  and 
Bernard  kept  near  each  other,  preceded  by 
the  Marquis  and  Madame  de  Vaubert,  who 
were  busily  engaged  in  conversation,  but 
whose  words  could  not  be  heard  above  the 
louder  noise  of  the  water  and  the  rustling 
of  the  foliage.  But  the  two  former  were 
silent  and  apparently  absorbed  by  the  noise 
created  by  the  crushing  of  the  dry  leaves 
under  their  feet  as  they  proceeded.  When 
the  Marquis  and  his  companion  had  disap- 
peared around  the  corner  of  an  alley,  our 
young  soldier  and  Helen  could  feel  them- 
selves for  an  instant  alone.  Purer  and 
more  serene  than  the  azure  heaven  which 
glittered  above  them,  she  discovered  not 
the  least  emotion,  but  contmued  to  walk 
with  a  slow  step,  dreamy  and  distracted  ; 
while  he,  paler  than  the  moon  which  shone 
behind  the  alders,  and  trembling  like  a 
straw  in  the  night  wind,  was  intoxicated, 
he  knew  not  why,  with  the  first  trouble  of 
his  heart. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  salon,  the  con- 
versation was  resumed  around  one  of  those 
bright  fires  which  enliven  the  cool  evenings 
of  autumn.  The  faggots  crackled  on  the 
hearth,  and  the  breeze,  freighted  with  the 
odor  of  the  woods,  played  fantastically  with 
the  curtains  in  the  open  windows.  Com- 
fortably seated  in  a  luxurious  arm  chair, 
not  far  from  Helen,  who  busied  herself 
about  a  work  of  tapestry,  Bernard  gave 
himself  up  to  the  charming  influences  of 
this  domestic  scene.  From  time  to  time 
the  Marquis  would  leave  his  seat,  imprint 
a  kiss  upon  the  brow  of  his  daughter,  and 
then  return  to  his  seat  again.  At  other 
times,  the  afieetionate  daughter  would  drop 
her  work  for  a  moment  and  turn  upon  her 
father  a  look  of  love.  Bernard  forgot  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  these  chaste  joys. 

Meanwhile  they  wished  to  hear  the  his- 


tory of  his  captivity.  M.  de  La  Seigliere 
and  Helen  joined  their  instances  to  that  of 
the  baroness.  It  is  pleasant,  particularly 
after  a  good  dinner,  to  speak  of  ourselves, 
and  to  recount  the  trials  we  have  under- 
gone ;  and  the  pleasure  is  not  a  little  in- 
creased if  some  Dido  or  Desdemona,  palpi- 
tating, curious,  with  quivering  eye  and 
swelling  bosom,  hangs  upon  our  lips.  Ber- 
nard yielded  the  more  readily  to  the  snarl, 
as  Helen  was  unconsciously  playing  the 
part  of  the  captive  lark  to  decoy  the  feath- 
ered tribe  into  the  meshes  of  the  fowler. 

He  begun  with  the  affair  of  Moscow. 
He  gave  a  general  description  of  the 
grounds  about  the  city,  the  respective  dis- 
position of  the  two  armies,  and  then  he  en- 
gaged in  the  battle.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  narrative,  his  tone  was  grave 
and  quiet ;  warmed  by  his  recollections, 
and  borne  on  by  the  spirit  which  animated 
him  when  he  was  an  active  participant  in 
the  scenes  which  he  was  now  relating,  as 
upon  wings  of  flame,  his  eye  kindled  and 
his  voice  rang  like  a  clarion.  So  vivid 
was  his  description,  that  they  could  almost 
imagine  that  they  smelt  powder,  that  they 
heard  the  hissing  of  the  balls,  that  they 
saw  the  shock  of  the  hostile  squadrons,  and 
that  they  were  following  him  personally, 
till  they  saw  him,  wounded  at  the  head  of 
his  squadron,  fall  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  his 
charger,  among  a  heap  of  the  slain.  Thus 
speaking,  Bernard  was  charming ;  Helen 
had  let  fall  her  needle,  and,  breathless, 
and  with  outstretched  neck,  was  listening 
to,  and  contemplating  him  with  a  sentiment 
of  unmingled  admiration. 

"A  poet  chanting  the  exploits  of  a  hero !" 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Vaubert,  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  Monsieur,"  added  the  Marquis,  "  you 
may  flatter  yourself  on  having  had  a  very 
near  view  of  death.  What  a  battle  !  I 
shall  dream  of  it  to-night.  But  then  you 
were  not  obliged  to  go  there,  and  what  the 
devil  had  your  emperor  to  do  in  that  cursed 
Russia  .^" 

"  He  had  his  idea,"  replied  Bernard, 
with  dignity.  "  It  does  not  particularly 
concern  us  now." 

He  then  proceeded  to  narrate  how,  when 
he  came  to  himself,  he  found  himself  a 
prisoner,  and  how  from  a  prisoner  he  be- 
came a  slave.  He  recounted  simply,  and 
without  emphasis  or  exaggeration,  his  so- 
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journ  in  the  depths  of  Siberia,  six  years  of 
servitude  in  the  midst  of  savage  tribes, 
even  more  cruel  and  pitiless  than  their  cli- 
mate ;  all  that  he  had  endured,  hunger, 
cold,  hard  labor,  barbarous  treatment,  he 
told  all ;  and  more  than  once  during  the 
sad  recital,  a  furtive  tear  glistened  like  a 
dew-drow  in  her  downcast  eye,  and  drop- 
ped a  liquid  pearl,  upon  the  work  of  tapes- 
try which  she  had  resumed,  doubtless,  to 
conceal  her  emotion. 

"  Noble  young  man  !"  said  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  raising  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes  ;  "  and  was  this  the  reward  due  to 
such  heroic  courage  ?" 

"  Ventre-saint-gtis  !  Monsieur,"  said 
the  Marquis  ;  "  you  must  be  tormented 
with  rhemnatism." 

"  Thus  all  glory  is  expiated,"  resumed 
the  baroness  with  a  tone  of  melancholy. 
"  Thus,  too  often,  the  laurel-wreath  is  ex- 
changed for  the  palm  of  the  martyr.  Poor 
young  friend  !  How  you  must  have  suffer- 
ed !"  added  she,  pressing  his  hand  with 
the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  sympathy. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  I  pre- 
dict that  in  your  old  age  you  will  be  de- 
voured by  the  gout." 

"  After  so  many  reverses  and  sufferings, 
how  pleasant  it  must  be,"  continued  Ma- 
dame de  Vaubert,  "  to  repose  in  the  bosom 
of  a  family  eager  to  receive  you,  surround- 
ed with  friendly  countenances,  and  sup- 
ported by  faithful  hearts  !  Happy  the 
exile,  who  upon  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  does  not  find  his  court  silent,  his 
house  empty,  and  his  fire-side  cold  and  sol- 
itary !" 

"  A  Siberian  gout !"  muttered  the  Mar- 
quis, rubbing  his  ankle.  "  Mine  only  came 
from  Germany,  and  that  is  bad  enough. 
Monsieur,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  A  Sibe- 
rian gout !  You  have  not  yet  done  with 
the  Cossacks." 

The  last  words  of  the  baroness  had  ab- 
ruptly recalled  Bernard  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  position.  The  clock,  on  the  marble 
chimney-piece  had  just  struck  eleven. 
Ashamed  of  his  weakness,  Bernard  arose 
and  was  again  about  to  retire,  not  knowing 
upon  what  to  resolve,  but  still  in  his  un- 
certainty, comprehending  well  enough  that 
this  was  no  place  for  him,  when,  the  Mar- 
quis having  pulled  a  mohair  cord  which 
hung  by  the  side  of  the  glass,  the  door  of 
the  apartment  opened,  and  a  valet  appear- 
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ed,     armed   with   a    double    candlestick, 
charged  with  lighted  wax  candles. 

"  Germain,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  show 
Monsieur  to  his  chamber.  It  is  the  cham- 
ber," added  he,  addressing  himself  to  Ber- 
nard, "which  your  father  occupied  so  long." 

"  It  is  very  unkind  in  us,  Monsieur," 
said  Madame  de  Vaubert,  "  to  have  de- 
tained you  so  long  from  your  rest.  We 
ought  to  have  remembered  that  you  need 
repose ;  but  we  are  so  delighted  to  see 
you,  and  so  ravished  with  your  story ! 
You  will  pardon  an  indiscretion  which  has 
no  other  excuse  than  the  charm  of  your 
recitals." 

"  A  good  night's  rest.  Monsieur,"  said 
the  Marquis ;  "  ten  hours  of  sound  sleep 
will  find  you  much  refreshed.  To-morrow 
morning  we  will  go  out  and  shoot  some 
rabbits.  You  must  be  fond  of  hunting ; 
it  IS  the  image  of  war." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  M'lle  de  La  Sieg- 
liere,  tremblingly,  "you  will  not  forget 
that  you  are  at  home,  among  friends  who 
will  make  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty 
to  heal  your  heart,  and  to  efface  from  it 
every  recollection  of  those  unfortunate 
days.  My  father,  here,  will  endeavor  to 
render  you  the  affection  of  him  you  have 
lost ;  and  I,  if  you  will  permit  me,  will  be 
to  you  a  sister." 

"  If  you  love  the  chase,"  cried  the  Mar- 
quis, "  I  promise  you  some  royal  ones." 

"Imperial!"  interrupted  the  baroness. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "  impe- 
rial. On  foot,  or  on  horseback,  with  bea- 
gles or  greyhounds.  Vive  Dieu  !  If  you 
treat  the  foxes  as  you  did  the  Austrians, 
and  the  hares  as  you  did  the  Russians,  I 
pity  the  game." 

"  I  hope.  Monsieur,"  added  Madame 
de  Vaubert,  "  to  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  often  at  our  little  manor.  Your 
worthy  father,  who  honored  me  with  his 
friendship,  used  frequently  to  accept  of  my 
humble  hospitality.  I  hope  you  will  often 
come  to  speak  of  him  in  the  place  where 
he  so  often  spoke  of  you." 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Bernard,  good  night," 
said  the  Marquis,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
"  May  your  father  send  you  pleasant 
dreams." 

"  Adieu !  Monsieur  Bernard,"  continued 
the  baroness,  with  her  blandest  smile. 
"  Sleep  with  the  thought  that  you  are  no 
lono-er  alone  in  the  world." 
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Bewildered,  amazed,  fascinated,  Bernard 
made  a  gesture  which  seemed  to  say,  God 
bless  you ;  and  after  a  respectful  bow  to 
M'lle  de  La  SeigUere,  followed  Germain 
to  the  richest  and  most  sumptuously  fur- 
nished apartment  of  the  chateau.  It  was 
indeed  the  one  which  the  poor  old  miser 
had  for  a  while  occupied,  before  they  ban- 
ished him,  like  a  leper,  into  the  most  re- 
tired and  isolated  part  of  the  mansion  ; 
only  it  had  been  since  greatly  improved, 
and,  that  very  day,  there  had  been  a  spe- 
cial preparation  for  the  reception  of  its 
destined  guest.  When  Bernard  entered, 
the  joyous  flame  in  the  fireplace  was  flash- 
ing from  the  gilded  mouldings  and  the 
brass  fixtures  which  held  in  their  places 
the  rich  green  velvet  hangings.  An  Au- 
busson  carpet  strewed  the  floor  with  flowers, 
as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  if  they  had  been 
gathered  in  the  neighboring  meadows,  and 
scattered  by  the  hand  of  some  beneficent 
fairy.  Bernard,  who  for  ten  years  had 
slept  on  the  camp  bed,  the  snow,  wolf-skins 
or  a  blanket,  felt  an  indescribable  pleasure 
as  he  perceived,  beneath  the  swelling  pil- 
lows, the  soft  and  white  linen  of  a  bed, 
which,  like  the  throne  of  Sleep,  rose  from 
the  depth  of  an  alcove — a  mysterious  nook 
formed  by  drapery  in  keeping  with  the 
hangings  we  have  already  mentioned.  All 
the  researches  of  luxury,  all  the  elegancies 
and  all  the  comforts  of  life  were  united 
around,  and  seemed  to  smile  upon  him. 
An  ingenious  solicitude  had  anticipated, 
divined,  and  provided  everything.  Hospi- 
tality has  its  delicacies,  which  rarely  escape 
poverty,  but  which  we  do  not  always  find 
with  the  most  magnificent  hosts.  Nothing, 
however,  was  wanting  here,  neither  tact, 
nor  grace,  nor  coquetry,  all  rarer  than 
munificence.  When  Germain  had  with- 
drawn, after  having  made  all  ready  for  the 
retirement  of  his  new  master,  Bernard  ex- 
perienced a  childish  joy  in  examining  and 
touching  the  thousand  objects  of  the  toilet, 
of  which  he  had  forgotten  the  use.  We 
shall  not  venture  to  say,  for  example,  into 
what  ecstacies  of  delight  he  was  thrown  at 
the  sidit  of  the  flajvons  of  Eau  de  Portu- 
gal,  and  at  the  smell  of  the  perfumed  soaps. 
One  must  have  been  six  years  among  the 


Tartars  to  appreciate  these  trifles.  On 
either  side  of  the  glass,  half  concealed, 
behind  clusters  of  asters,'  dahlias  and  chry- 
santhemums, in  japan  vases,  shone  gleam- 
ing poignards,  richly  wrought  pistols,  and 
other  warlike  implements,  mounted  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  studded  with  diamonds. 
Upon  one  corner  of  the  chimney  piece  was 
a  splendidly  carved  cup  heaped  up  with 
gold,  as  if  left  there  by  mistake.  Bernard 
stopped  neither  before  the  gold,  nor  the 
flowers,  nor  even  before  the  arms.  In  wan- 
dering around  the  chamber,  to  his  great 
delight,  he  fell  upon  a  silver  plate  charged 
with  cigars,  for  which  Madame  de  Vaubert 
had  sent  to  town,  where  she  purchased 
them  of  an  old  captain  of  a  privateer,  who 
was  a  connoisseur  in  such  matters,  and 
whom  she  reckoned  among  her  friends; 
an  attention  which  at  this  day  would  be  a 
matter  of  course,  but  which  would  pass  at 
that  time  for  a  mark  of  boldness  and  ge- 
nius. He  took  one,  lit  it  by  the  light  of  a 
candle,  and  stretching  himself  leisurely 
upon  a  sofa,  enveloped  in  a  cashmere  robe, 
and  shod  with  Turkish  slippers,  he  fell  to 
thinking,  first  of  his  father,  and  then  upon 
the  strangeness  of  his  destiny,  of  the  unex- 
pected turn  which  the  events  of  that  day  had 
taken,  and  of  the  course  which  remained  for 
him  to  pursue.  Worn  with  fatigue,  with  a 
feverish  brow  and  a  heavy  eye,  his  ideas 
soon  began  to  grow  confused.  In  this  state 
of  drowsiness,  a  sort  of  intellectual  twi- 
light— he  thought  he  saw  the  smoke  of  his 
cigar  animated  and  peopled  with  fantastic 
groups.  Now  his  old  father  and  mother 
were  mounting  up  to  heaven  seated  on  a 
cloud.  Now  his  emperor,  with  arms  folded 
across  his  chest,  was  standing  upon  a  rock 
in  profound  meditation.  Now  the  baroness 
and  the  Marquis  had  joined  hands  and 
were  dancing  the  saraband.  Now,  and  of- 
ten, a  slender  and  graceful  form  was  lean- 
ing over,  and  watching  him  with  a  smile. 
His  cigar  finished,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
bed,  and  was  soon  in  a  profound  sleep. 

Whether  from  fatigue,  or  from  fear  lest 
her  emotion  should  be  discovered,  M'lle 
de  La  Siegliere  quitted  the  salon  nearly 
at  the  same  time  with  Bernard.  Alone, 
by  the  fireside,  the  Marquis  and  the  ba- 
roness regarded  each  other  for  a  moment 
in  silence. 

"  Well,  Marquis,"  finally  said  Madame 
de  Vaubert,  "  he  is  low  bred,  this  Bernard. 
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The  father  smelt  of  the  stable,  and  the  son 
smells  of  the  corps-de-garde.'''' 

"Curse  him!"  exclanued  the  Marquis, 
who  had  arrived  at  the  last  pitch  of  exas- 
'  peration  ;  "I  thought  he  would  never  have 
done  with  his  battle  of  Moscow.  The 
battle  of  Moscow  !  A  pretty  affair  indeed  ! 
Who  cares  anything,  or  knows  anything 
about  it  ?  Who  speaks  of  it  ?  I  have 
never  been  in  battle,  but  if  I  had,  by  the 
sword  of  my  ancestors,  Madame  la  baro- 
ness, it  would  have  been  quite  a  different 
affair.  There  would  have  been  an  end  of 
it ;  I  would  never  have  returned,  even 
covered  with  wounds.  The  battle  of  Mos- 
cow !  And  this  fellow  gives  himself  the 
airs  of  a  Csesar  or  an  Alexander,  the  sneak  ! 
These  are  your  heroes  !  These  are  the  fu- 
rious combats  about  which  M.  de  Bona- 
parte has  made  so  much  noise,  and  which 
the  enemies  of  the  monarchy  still  vaunt  so 
much  !  Nothino;  more  than  healthful  ex- 
ercises ;  the  dead  soon  picked  themselves 
up,  and  the  slain  are  now  better  than  ever. 
Vive  Dieu  !  When  we  fight,  things  turn 
out  quite  different.  When  a  gentleman 
falls,  he  does  not  pick  himself  up  and  run 
home.  But  if  a  mere  clown,  a  villain,  a 
Stamply  falls  in  the  service  of  France, 
Ventre- saint- gris  !  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one,  that  he  will  soon  be  at  home  telling  of 
it  among  the  rabble.  If  he  had  a  heart  as 
big  as  a  mouse,  he  would  blush  to  think 
himself  alive  ;  he  would  go  and  throw  him- 
self headlong  into  the  river." 

"  But,  Marquis,  he  prefers  to  live,"  said 
the  baroness,  with  a  smile. 

"  Let  him  live,  then  ;  but  let  him  go  and 
hide  himself!  '  Conceal  your  life,'  says 
the  sage.  If  he  was  as  fond  of  glory  as 
he  pretends,  he  would  prefer  to  have  it 
thought  that  he  died  upon  the  field  of 
honor,  rather  than  return  here,  drawing  af- 
ter him  his  misery  and  disgrace.  Why 
did  he  not  stay  in  Siberia }  That  was  a 
good  place  for  him  ;  it  was  suited  to  his 
tastes  and  habits.  The  baby  whines  about 
the  climate  :  one  would  suppose  he  was  born 
in  an  oven  and  had  grown  up  in  a  hot- 
house !  The  Cossacks  are  noble  people, 
mild  and  hospitable.  He  calls  them  bar- 
barians. And  are  we  to  trouble  ourselves 
about  such  worthless  fellows  }  Are  we  to 
save  their  lives,  receive  them  into  our  fa- 
milies, and  make  their  lot  a  happy  one  at 
our  expense  }     This  is  all  the  rctm-n  you 


get  for  it ;  they  treat  you  like  cannibals. 
I'll  be  bound,  notwithstanding  all  his  dole- 
ful stories,  that  he  lived  in  the  clover  ;  you 
can  place  no  dependence  upon  such  ras- 
cals. And  then  comes  his  talk  about  lib- 
erty, native  land,  and  paternal  roof  smo- 
king in  the  horizon  !  great  words  which  he, 
and  his  like,  put  forward  to  cover  up  their 
disorders  and  veil  their  misconduct." 

"Liberty,  native  land,  the  paternal  roof, 
the  whole  spiced  with  an  inheritance  of  a 
million — it  must  be  admitted,"  added  Ma- 
dame de  Vaubert,  "  that  a  man  may,  for 
the  sake  of  these,  quit  the  flowery  banks 
of  the  Don,  and  the  tender  hospitality  of 
the  Baskires,  without  being  precisely  a  ras- 
cal." 

"  An  inheritance  of  a  million  !"  shouted 
the  Marquis.  "  Where  the  devil  is  he 
going  to  get  it .''" 

"  Out  of  your  pocket,"  replied  the  ba- 
roness, almost  discouraged  at  being  so  often 
obliged  to  bring  back  the  Marquis  to  the 
point  at  issue. 

"Ah,  ha!"  cried  the  Marquis,  "then 
he  is  a  dangerous  man,  this  Bernard  }  If 
he  pushes  me  to  extremities,  Madame  la 
baronne,  you  are  little  aware  of  how  much 
I  am  capable  ;  I  will  bring  him  before  the 
tribunals." 

"Then,"  said  the  baroness,  "  you  will 
save  him  the  necessity  of  bringing  you 
there.  Pray,  Marquis,  do  not  begin  that. 
Consider  matters  as  they  are.  Since  you 
cannot  escape  them,  look  them  in  the  face. 
What  is  there  to  be  so  frightened  about } 
Bernard  is  in  a  cage  ;  the  lion  is  muzzled ; 
the  prey  is  in  your  grasp." 

"  Yes,  and  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
shall  I  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Time  will  determine.  This  morning 
our  purpose  was  to  instal  the  enemy  in  the 
place  where  we  wished  him,  this  has  been 
done.  Now  we  are  to  drive  him  from  it ; 
this  shall  be  done  also." 

"  And,  meanwhile,"  said  the  Marquis, 
impatiently,  "  we  are  to  be  crammed  with 
Siberia,  gun-shot,  and  Moscow  !  We  are 
to  be  daily  regaled  with  a  fricassee  of  icoj 
broken  swords,  and  muskets  }  But,  Mar- 
dame  la  baronne,  does  it  not  appear  to  you 
that  I  am  playing  rather  a  shabby  part  in 
this  matter  ?  Ventre-saint-gris  !  I  swear 
like  Henry  IV.,  but  it  seems  to  me  I  am 
employing  very  different  means  to  recon- 
quer my  kingdom." 
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"  Do  you  think,  then,"  replied  Madame 
de  Vaubert,  "  that  courage  proceeds  only 
from  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  and  that  great 
deeds  can  only  be  accomplished  at  the 
point  of  the  sword  ?  If  France  has  not 
been  divided,  parted  by  lot  like  the  gar- 
ments of  our  Saviour,  in  these  latter  times, 
to  whom  is  it  due  ?  To  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
who,  in  his  plain  attire,  in  pumps  and  silk 
stockings,  with  his  right  leg  resting  on  his 
left,  and  his  hand  thrust  into  his  vest  pocket, 
has  done  more  for  France  than  all  this 
rabble  in  leather  breeches,  which  they  call 
the  old  guard,  but  which,  in  fact,  guards 
nothing  at  all.  Do  you  not  think,  for  ex- 
ample, that  you  have  displayed,  during  the 
day  which  has  just  past,  a  hundred  times 
more  genius  than  Henry  IV.  at  Ivry  ?  To 
shake  one's  plume  on  the  field,  to  cut  and 
thrust  with  the  sword,  to  heap  the  ground 
with  the  dead  and  dying,  there  is  nothing 
very  difficult  about  all  this.  What  is  truly 
glorious,  is  to  triumph  on  the  battle-field 
of  life.  Permit  me  to  ofier  you  my  com- 
pliments. You  have  conducted  yourself, 
to-day,  with  the  coolness  of  a  hero,  the 
bold  intrepidity  of  a  demon,  and  the  win- 
ning grace  of  an  angel.  Pardon  me.  Mar- 
quis, you  have  borne  yourself  most  admir- 
ably." 

"  Very  true,"  said  the  Marquis,  passing 
one  leaf  over  the  other,  and  twirlino;  his 
purse  with  his  fingers,  "it  is  very  certain 
that  this  Stamply  has  seen  nothing  but 
fire." 

"  Ah  !  Marquis,  how  you  softened  him  ! 
Out  of  an  iron  gauntlet  you  made  a  kid 
glove.  I  knew  you  to  be  noble  and  val- 
iant ;  but  I  was  far  from  suspecting  that 
your  mind  was  gifted  with  such  a  marvel- 
lous suppleness.  How  fortunate  thus  to 
combine  the  strength  of  the  oak  with  the 
pliancy  of  the  willow !  Marquis  de  La 
;Seigliere,"  continued  the  baroness,  with  a 
grave  look  and  an  emphatic  gesture,  "  the 
j)rince  of  Benevento  occupied  your  place 
.at  the  Congress  of  Vienna." 

"  Do  you  believe  it .?"  demanded  M.  de 
La  Seigliere,  stroking  his  chin. 

"  With  a  iDend  of  your  thumb  you  could 
Tiave  bent  the  bow  of  Nimrod,"  said  the 
baroness,  with  a  smile.  "  You  could  tame 
a  tiger,  and  bring  a  panther  to  eat  quietly 
and  harmlessly  from  your  hand." 

"  He  is  just  like  the  rest  of  these  peo- 
ple.    At  a  distance  they  talk   of  nothing 


but  devouring  you;  but  if  we  deign  to 
smile  on  them,  they  crawl  at  our  feet.  But 
Madame  la  Baronne,  I  am  not  of  an  age 
to  play  the  part  of  Diego  ;  and  if  this  fel- 
low were  a  gentleman,  I  should  still  bear 
in  mind  the  teachings  of  Saint  George." 

"  Marquis,"  proudly  replied  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  "  if  this  fellow  were  a  gentleman, 
and  you  were  Diego,  you  would  not  have 
far  to  go  to  find  Roderigo." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment opened,  and  Raoul  entered,  gloved, 
spruce,  and  trim,  with  a  sparkling  eye  and 
a  fresh  and  rosy  countenance, — as  irre- 
proachable from  head  to  foot  as  if  he  had 
just  been  taken  from  a  band-box.  He 
came  to  accompany  his  mother  home  ;  and, 
doubtless,  not  with  anticipating  the  pleas- 
ure of  paying  his  devoirs  to  M'Ue.  de  La 
Seigliere,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the 
evening  before.  As  the  young  man  enter- 
ed, both  the  Marquis  and  Madame  de 
Vaubert  turned  toward  him  with  a  compla- 
cent look,  apparently  charmed  and  refresh- 
ed at  his  appearance ;  it  was,  for  them, 
like  the  entrance  of  a  pure  blood  Limousin 
into  the  circus,  which  has  been  disgraced 
by  a  Norman  mule.  It  was  late  ;  the  day 
was  near  its  close  ;  the  two  hands  of  the 
clock  were  near  uniting  upon  twelve. 
Having  tendered  her  hand  to  the  Marquis, 
Madame  de  Vaubert  retired,  supported  by 
the  arm  of  her  son,  whom,  however,  she 
abstained  from  informino;  of  the  memora- 
ble  events  of  that  day. 

An  hour  after,  all  was  quiet  on  both 
banks  of  the  Clain.  The  Marquis,  unable 
to  shake  ofi"  the  influence  of  the  violent 
emotions  which  he  had  experienced  during 
the  day,  dreamed  that  troops  of  hussars, 
all  slain  upon  the  field  of  Moscow,  were 
silently  dividing  his  domains  among  them- 
selves ;  that  he  saw  them  flying  at  full 
speed,  each  with  his  portion  on  the  croup 
of  his  horse, — this  with  a  field,  that  with 
a  meadow,  and  another  with  a  farm  ;  and 
that  Bernard  galloped  in  the  van,  with  the 
park  in  his  valise  and  the  chateau  in  one 
of  his  holsters.  Having  no  longer  a  morsel 
of  land  to  stand  upon,  the  lost  Marquis 
rolls  off  into  space,  like  a  comet,  and  goes 
sprawling  down,  vainly  clutching  at  the 
stars  for  support.  Madame  de  Vaubert 
dreamed  also  ;  and  her  dream  strongly  re- 
sembled a  well  known  apologue.  She  saw 
a   young   and   beautiful   creature,   sitting 
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upon  the  soft  green  sward,  with  an  enor- 
mous lion  amorously  lying  near  her,  with 
his  paw  in  her  lap,  while  a  troop  of  valets, 
armed  with  forks  and  clubs,  and  concealed 
behind  a  cluster  of  trees,  were  watching 
their  movements.  The  young  girl  sustain- 
ed with  one  hand  the  paw  of  her  tawney 
wooer,  and  with  the  other,  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  was  trimming  the  claws  which  do- 
cilely protruded  themselves  from  their  vel- 
vet couch.  When  each  paw  had  under- 
gone the  like  operation,  the  beautiful  child 
drew  from  her  pocket  an  ivory  handled 
file,  and,  putting  her  arm  around  the  head 
of  the  beast,  she  raised,  with  one  hand,  the 
thick  and  heavy  lips,  and,  with  the  other, 
gently  filed  a  double  range  of  formidable 
teeth.  If  occasionally  the  patient  suffered 
a  surly  growl  to  escape  him,  she  would  soon 
quiet  him  by  her  soft  caresses.  This  se- 
cond operation  finished,  when  the  lion  had 


neither  claws  nor  fangs,  the  girl  arose,  and 
the  valets  rushuag  from  their  ambuscade, 
fell  upon  the  poor  beast,  which  sneaked  off 
without  offering  any  resistance,  with  lopped 
ears  and  dragging  tail.  .  And  Bernard 
dreamed,  too, — that  in  the  midst  of  a  field 
buried  in  snow,  and  beneath  a  frozen  sky, 
he  saw  suddenly  arise  a  beautiful  lily, 
which  perfumed  the  air ;  but,  as  he  ap- 
proached to  pluck  it,  the  royal  flower  was 
changed  into  a  fiiiry,  with  ebony  eyes  and 
golden  hair,  which  winged  its  way  through 
the  cloud,  and  alighted  upon  those  charm- 
ing shores  where  reign  eternal  spring. 
And  finally,  Raoul  dreamed  that  it  was  the 
evening  of  his  nuptials,  and  that  at  the 
very  moment  of  opening  the  ball  with  the 
young  Baroness  de  Vaubert,  he  discovered 
to  his  stuperfaction,  that  his  cravat  was  on 
the  wrong  side  before. 


To  be  Continued. 
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Where  sleeps  the  breeze  }     In  vain,  my  brow  I  bare 

To  some  faint  impulse  of  the  sultry  air, — 

So  faint,  it  scarce  the  slight-stemmed  vine  doth  move 

That  hangs  untrained,  the  latticed  porch  above, 

And  twining  inward,  of  the  light  afraid. 

Drops,  loosely  pendant,  in  the  uncertain  shade. 

The  o'erarching  heavens  are  all  too  blue  and  bright ; 

The  aching  sense  rejects  their  ardent  light. 

Shrinks,  as  the  jay,  on  brilliant  plumage  springs, 

And  would  the  red-bird  furled  her  radiant  wino-s : 

Her  slender  song,  at  times,  the  silence  breaks, 

But  no  response  the  feeble  utterance  wakes ; 

Save  one  lone  voice,  monotonous,  that  still 

Repeats  with  wearying  cadence,  "  whippoorwill !" 

Or  when,  from  out  the  scanty  herbage  dry. 

Starts  up  the  locust's  shrill,  and  ear-piercing  cry. 

The  lizard's  form  no  more  the  sight  deceives, 

Too  close  companion  of  the  quivering  leaves ; 

The  sun,  pervading  where  he  lies  outspread, 

Converts  his  coat  of  green  to  tawny  red. 

Slow  drops  the  balmy  Clethra,  one  by  one. 

Her  delicate  white  blossoms  in  the  sun. 

From  sturdy  cedar  to  enduring  pine. 

The  languid  jessamine  trails  her  drooping  vine : 

The  fig-tree  dies  for  lack  of  vernal  shower  ; 

And  hardy  Kalmia  scarce  puts  forth  her  flower. 

Softly,  as  infant  spirits  pass  away 

The  leaves,  unnurtured,  fall  from  flower  and  spray  ; 

Of  Zephyr  all  forsaken,  and  the  dews. 

Such  faint  and  dying  odor  they  diffuse. 

As  haply,  conscious  of  the  bane  beneath. 

Where  lurks  the  reptile,  whose  sharp  fang  is  death  : 

Here,  thridding  slow,  with  sinuous  lapses,  the  brake, 

Gaudy  and  graceful,  glides  the  glittering  snake. 

Nor  less,  the  incautious  wanderer  need  beware. 

When  steals  that  unctuous  sweetness  o'er  the  air 

Of  apple  orchards,  when  their  fruit  is  red  ; 

For  that  betrays  where,  'neath  the  unwary  tread, 

With  tongue  of  venom,  and  malicious  eyes, 

Deceitful  coiled,  the  wily  rattle  lies. 

Oh,  for  the  grass-green  fields,  and  groves  beloved, 

In  happier  days,  my  feet  securely  roved  ! 

Oh  for  the  breeze  that  o'er  my  native  hills. 

The  frame  with  strength,  the  sense  with  fragrance  fills ! 

For  thee.  New  England,  let  me  weave  the  strain, 

Dear  Mother-land  ! — thus  sings  thy  child  again. 
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New  England  !  what  lovelier  theme  could  I  choose  ? 
Her  mornings  of  zephyr — her  evenings  of  dews, 
Her  beautiful  sunlight,  of  fierceness  disarmed. 
That  clasps  the  soft  landscape  and  leaves  it  unharmed  : 
Her  wide-spreading  forests,  her  blue  winding  streams. 
Those  haunts  of  my  childhood,  now  mine  but  in  dreams. 

My  soul,  like  a  summer  bird,  homewardly  wings 

To  verdurous  glades,  and  the  gushing  of  springs  ; 

Where  mountains  uplift  their  broad  heads  to  the  sky, 

And  cool  in  their  shadow  green  villages  lie  ; 

And  white-blossorned  orchards,  and  field-growing  flowers 

Are  dropping  and  fresh  with  the  fragrance  of  showers. 

The  scent  of  the  clover — and  the  wave  of  the  corn, 
The  unrevealed  melodies  mingled  at  morn, 
The  brooklets  that  over  the  pebble-stones  gush, 
The  trill  of  the  bird  in  the  blackberry  bush ; 
Like  music,  the  lapse  of  those  silvery  streams, 
And  song-la,den  breezes  revisit  my  dreams. 

I  know  where  the  flag-root  is  found  by  the  brook, 

I  know  where  the  swallow  has  built  in  her  nook. 

The  wayfarer  pauses,  the  road-side  along. 

For  the  sweet  briar's  breath,  and  the  wood-robin's  song. 

Or  wearily,  gives,  in  the  shadow  of  trees, 

His  lip^  to  the  brook,  and  his  brow  to  the  breeze. 

'Tis  time  for  the  lilac's  sweet  clusters  to  blow ; 

The  apple  trees  all  are  in  blossom  I  know  : 

The  farmer's  wife  spreads  her  white  webs  on  the  green  ; 

The  children,  with  buttercups  laden  are  seen ; 

Through  trees,  in  the  distance,  the  village  church  gleams- 

I  hear  the  bells  chiming — alas, — but  in  dreams. 

The  clear  voice  of  Freedom  rings  cheerily  out. 
The  song  from  the  meadow,  from  hill-top  the  shout. 
The  labors  of  life,  fellow-freemen  divide, 
And  springs  the  rich  harvest  each  cottage  beside ; 
The  fruit-laden  bough,  and  the  grain-waving  soil, 
The  golden  reward  of  industrious  toil. 

Those  burthens,  those  pleasures  no  longer  I  share. 
Though  friends  of  my  bosom — my  kindred  are  there  : 
But  near  is  the  hour,  when  my  pilgrimage  o'er, 
We'll  mingle  again  as  we  mingled  before  ; 
While,  wrapt  in  the  music  of  heart-stirring  themes, 
I  wake  to  those  blessings,  now  mine  but  in  dreams. 
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Every  person  familiar  with  the  Enghsh 
language  in  its  most  elegant  and  classic 
forms,  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Gold- 
smith. In  the  harmony  of  his  style,  and 
the  delicate,  antithetical  turn  of  his  pe- 
riods, he  is  the  equal  of  Bolingbroke  and 
the  superior  of  Johnson.  In  the  instinc- 
tive choice  of  the  most  harmonious  words, 
a  faculty  more  than  any  other  the  gift  of  na- 
ture, and  so  purely  instinctive  as  scarcely  to 
be  improved  even  by  cultivation,  Goldsmith 
stands  without  a  rival  among  English  wri- 
ters, and  is  comparable  in  this  respect, 
among  modern  writers  only  with  Voltaire. 

It  is  perhaps  to  these  qualities,  and  to  a 
vein  of  humor  perfectly  humane,  free  from 
the  slightest  tinge  of  bitterness  or  sarcasm, 
that  he  owes  his  extensive  popularity  as  a 
novelist  and  essayist ;  for  we  are  unable, 
conscientiously,  though  our  admiration  of 
him  be  excessive,  to  attribute  to  this  de- 
lightful author  any  of  the  grander  quali- 
ties of  pathos,  sublimity,  or  knowledo-e  of 
the  human  heart,  which  characterise  the 
writings  of  Shakspeare,  or  even,  amono- 
writers  of  our  own  times,  of  Walter  Scott. 
Not  a  single  attribute  of  greatness  can 
with  justice  be  conceded  to  him,  unless  it 
be  necessary  to  include  among  those  attri- 
butes, a  perfect  honesty,  simpHcity  and 
kindliness  of  nature.  Of  pride  of  char- 
acter, in  the  heroic  sense  ;  of  a  philosoph- 
ical patriotism,  the  result  of  meditation,  or 
of  that  haughty  superiority  to  the  weak- 
nesses and  accidents  of  nature  and  fortune, 
which  so  elevates  us  in  the  writings  of  Mil- 
ton, and  combined  with  less  genius,  in 
those  even  of  Dr.  Johnson,  we  find  noth- 
ing, either  in  the  verse  or  prose  of  this  truly 
pastoral  writer.  If  we  compare  him  with 
Tasso,  we  find  him  deficient  in  the  gentle- 
manly, or  rather  chivalrous  sentiment,  of 
the  author  of  Jerusalem  Delivered.  If  we 
compare  him  with  Virgil,  we  find  his  pa- 
thos comparatively  domestic  and  vulgar. 
If  with  Irving  or  Addison,  his  humor  ap- 
pears less  tempered  and  controlled  by  cul- 
tivated pride.  He  mingles  with  the  scenes 
and    characters   which   himself  describes, 


and  is  a  part  of  the  humorous  catastrophe. 
He  looks  out  upon  human  nature  from  the 
level  of  his  own  life,  the  level  of  the  mid- 
dle class.  Aristocracy  is  the  heaven  above 
him  ;  and  however  independent  he  may 
have  been  in  his  proper  spirit,  there  is 
nothing  in  him  of  that  haughty  individual- 
ity, which  raises  the  man  of  genius  in  his 
secret  thoughts  and  aspirations  to  a  level 
with  great  lords  and  dignitaries.  We  do 
not  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  peculiari- 
ty as  a  defect ;  had  Goldsmith  possessed 
it,  he  might  have  become  an  aspiring  poli- 
tician or  a  discontented  placeman,  and  his 
writings  have  discovered  none  of  that  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  which  is  their  peculiar 
charm.  If  we  except  Dickens,  Thacke- 
ray, and  very  few  others  of  less  note,  the 
popular  writers  of  our  time  partake  so 
strongly  of  the  republican  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  desperately  aspires  to  make  the  in- 
dividual, in  his  proper  self,  the  equal,  and 
if  possible  the  superior  of  kings ;  their 
writings  tend  to  vex  and  disturb  while 
they  rouse  and  aggravate  our  self-esteem  ; 
lords  and  ladies  have  ceased  to  be  the  he- 
roes of  fiction,  and  in  their  place  we  have 
the  aspiring  children  of  genius,  rising  by 
the  force  of  nature,  and  the  revolutionary 
fortune  of  the  tune,  to  become  the  leaders 
and  idols  of  the  people. 

The  heroes  of  Carlyle  are  commoners 
of  low  degree ;  the  characters  of  Bulwer, 
it  were  a  shame  to  call  them  heroes,  are 
persons  of  doubtful  reputation  who  achieve 
fortune  and  fashion,  through  evil  report,  by 
dint  of  pure  scorn ;  even  Goethe  took  his 
Wilhelm  Meister  from  among  the  Bour- 
geoisie. In  a  word,  novels  of  high  life, 
properly  speaking,  are  no  longer  written  ; 
for  we  cannot  include  among  such, 
fictions  like  those  of  D 'Israeli,  whose  evi- 
dent design  is  to  set  forth  the  vices  and 
weaknesses  of  hereditary  nobility,  contrasted 
with  that  untitled  nobility  of  character  and 
intellect.  Literature  has  gone  over  to  the 
people,  and  has  shown  itself  the  inveterate 
foe  of  aristocracy. 

And  with  justice  ;  since  it  is  with  action 
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and  personal  achievement  that  the  novelist 
must  deal,  and  not  with  names  and  cere- 
monies. Wherever  the  active  working 
spirit  of  ambition  is  to  be  found,  bringing  out 
the  passions  to  their  liveliest  play,  there 
too,  the  novelist  must  find  his  heroes  and 
his  characters. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  above 
described  peculiarity,  the  literature  of  the 
present  day  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
the   epoch  of  Goldsmith  and  his  cotempo- 
raries  by  a  characteristic,  which  also  dis- 
tinguishes it  from   that  of  all  other  ages, 
namely,  by  its  political  character.     Novels, 
plays,  and  poems,  are  at  present  written 
for   the    purpose    of    inculcating     certain 
political   ideas,  and   not   merely,   as  for- 
merly, to  elevate  the  sentiments  and  refine 
the    social    feelings.     A    novel    of  Gold- 
smith or  of  Fielding  inculcates  frankness, 
generosity  and  courage :  a  novel  of  Wal- 
ter Scott  excites  our  admiration  for  these 
qualities  in  others,  and  inspires  respect  for 
the   magnanimous   traits   of  nobility   and 
chivalry.     Prior  to  the  days  of  Lord  By- 
ron and  of  Bulwer,   if  a  character  of  the 
middle  or  lower  class  was  introduced,  it 
was  in  strict  subordination  to  his  superiors  ; 
and  the  virtues  dealt  out  to  the  inferior 
members  of  society,  were  of  a  kind  to  ex- 
cite affection  and  pity,  and  never  to  stim- 
ulate the  pride  or  pique  the  ambition  of  the 
reader.     With  the  modern  school  of  nov- 
elists this  order  is  reversed,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  most  ancient  and  settled  preju- 
dices, we  find,  in  Bulwer,  the  highwayman 
carried  up  into  the    sphere  of  fashion  and 
heroism ;    in  D'Israeli,   the  Hebrew,  for- 
merly the  scorn  of  civilization,  elevated  to 
the  very  pinnacle  of  power,  pathos  and 
sentiment.     In  Eugene  Sue  and  George 
Sand,  and  a  host  of  French  novelists  and 
dramatists,  if  a  character  of  worth  or  in- 
terest is  taken  from  the  upper  class,  it  is 
only  to  save  appearances.       With   these 
writers,  it  seems   necessary  first  to  have 
become  an  outcast,  miserable,  friendless  and 
degraded,  to  become  fitted  for  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  all   mankind:    even 
Cooper,  the  American  novelist,  has  taken 
his  heroes  from  among  the  hunters  and  ab- 
origines ;  and  in  some  of  his  inferior  no- 
vels, from  among  the  buccaneers  and  pi- 
rates of  the  last  century.     "  The  Robbers" 
of  Schiller,  if  not   absolutely  the  fii-st   in 
this  class  of  writings,  is,  at  least,  a  type  of 


the  class,  and  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
a  single  writer  of  great  eminence  and  popu- 
larity, who  has  had  the  courage  or  the  power 
to  draw  his  leading  characters  from  the  up- 
per classes  of  society,  except  with  the  inten- 
tion of  drawino;  them  down  from  their  aris- 
tocratic  height  to  the  level  of  common  hu- 
manity. In  the  essays  and  reviews  of  Car- 
lyle,  aristocracy,  whether  of  church  or 
state,  is  set  at  nought,  and  all  distinctions, 
save  those  of  genius  and  virtue,  treated 
either  with  subtle  irony  or  undisguised 
contempt. 

So  completely  has  this  sympathy  with 
natm'al,  unassisted  humanity  possessed 
the  writers  of  this  time,  we  may, 
on  a  careful  review  of  the  body  of  our 
modern  letters,  pronounce  the  whole  of  it 
to  be  democratic  and  revolutionary.  Lite- 
rature has  gone  over  to  the  people  ;  it  has 
gone  over  to  the  stronger  side ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  unfavorable  turn  which 
events  have  taken  the  present  year,  we  are 
still  under  the  necessity  of  believing  that 
the  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  aris- 
tocracy, are  actually  the  stronger  side. 

We  were  remarking  also,  that  the  wri- 
ters of  our  day  were  distinguished  from 
their  predecessors  of  the  last  century 
by  a  perpetual  effort  to  inculcate  cer- 
tain political  ideas.  To  make  this 
clearer,  let  us  endeavor  to  remember  the 
impression  produced  upon  our  minds  by 
the  novels  of  Richardson,  of  Fielding,  of 
Smollett,  and  of  those  who  immediately 
preceded  and  succeeded  them.  On  rising 
from  the  perusal  of  any  one  of  these,  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  infected  with  that  pe- 
culiar melancholy  and  discontent  which  a 
poem  of  Byron,  a  pirate  romance  of  Coop- 
er, or  a  novel  of  George  Sand,  leaves  with 
us.  We  think  only  how  excellent  the  vir- 
tues, and  how  happy  the  fortunes  of  the 
hero  or  the  heroine  ;  how  elegant  the  man- 
ners, how  worthy  of  imitation  ;  we  rise,  too, 
with  a  feeling  of  deference  for  the  forms 
and  the  usages  of  the  good  old  time. 
With  these  writers,  as  with  those  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  day,  the  established  ranks  of 
society  and  the  forms  of  government  were 
things  as  necessary  and  as  unquestioned  as 
the  very  laws  of  nature.  Nobility  and 
gentry  were  not  so  much  the  reward  of  vir- 
tue, as  a  condition  proper  to  the  order  of 
the  universe,  and  as  stable  and  enduring  as 
the  flow  of  rivers,  and  the  forms  of  conti- 
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nents :  a  king,  a  nobleman,  a  priest,  were 
things  of  God's  making ;  men  had  no 
hand  in  their  creation ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  fiction  was  limited  of  necessity 
to  the  play  of  character,  the  consequences 
of  virtue  and  vice,  within  the  sphere  given 
them  by  the  fixed  conditions  of  society. 
The  satellite  performed  the  duties  and 
moved  in  the  orbit  of  a  satellite,  and  if  it 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  planet,  it  was  by 
the  virtue  of  obedience,  and  the  favor  of  a 
master  ;  and  most  part  too,  to  give  a  warn- 
ing by  its  fall  against  the  vice  of  that 
swelling  ambition  which  transcends  its 
order. 

Turn  now  to  Byron,  Bulwer,  and  D 'Is- 
raeli, and  we  find  men  in  whom  appears  not 
the  punishment,  but  the  triumph  of  pride. 
With  these  writers  there  is  but  one  virtue, 
and  that  virtue  is  assurance. 

If  we  seek  now  the  transition  point  by 
which  we  may  pass  easily  from  the  old  to 
the  new  order  of  fiction,  we  find  it  easily 
in  Walter  Scott ;  for  in  this  writer,  as  in 
Goethe,  whose  Gotz  of  Berlichingen  seems 
to  have  been  the  model  of  the  Waverly 
novels,  we  find  an  almost  perfect  apprecia- 
tion both  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  rev- 
olutionary and  the  chivalrous,  or  rather 
feudal  sentiment. 

The  characters  of  Cromwell  and  Bal- 
four of  Burleigh,  as  Scott  has  painted 
them,  with  a  more  perfect  appreciation  of 
the  republican  spirit  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  French  or  German  novelist,  stand  forth 
harsh,  but  almost  perfect  presentations  of 
the  modern  spirit,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  feudal  society ;  while  in  the  Pirate  of 
the  same  writer,  that  peculiar  union  of 
aristocratic  and  democratic  qualities  of 
which  our  modern  novelists  make  so  much 
use,  is  clearly  but  somewhat  timidly  rep- 
resented. The  power  of  this  writer  seems 
to  have  lain,  not  so  much  in  his  sympathy 
with  the  olden  time,  as  in  his  artistic  ap- 
preciation of  humanity  in  every  shape, 
whether  old  or  new.  Whether  any  other 
author  has  equalled  him  in  this  respect,  is 
at  least  doubtful.  Not  even  in  Shaks- 
peare  do  we  find  an  equal  variety  and 
breadth  of  appreciation.  It  would  be 
doing  great  injustice  to  the  artistic  genius 
of  Scott,  to  suppose  that  his  Cromwell,  his 
Pirate,  his  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and  his 
godly  host  of  Covenanters,  were  taken 
merely  as  foils  to  set  ofi"  the  better  genius 


of  Feudalism ;  for  although  Scott,  like  all 
the  great  artists  was  a  lover  of  the  past, 
we  are  obliged  to  allow  him  the  merit  of 
understanding,  if  he  did  not  love,  the 
harsh  and  powerful  traits  of  republi- 
canism. 

Power  in  every  shape,  grace  and  beauty 
in  all  conditions,  are  the  objects  of  genu- 
ine art ;  and  although  the  great  artist  may 
be  inclined,  by  the  necessity  of  art  itself, 
to  a  study  and  a  veneration  of  antiquity, 
he  will  always,  as  a  creator  and  a  producer 
— as  the  precursor  of  new  forms  and  new 
conditions  of  society,  be  himself,  and  in 
himself,  a  freeman ;  in  a  certain  sense  a 
republican,  subject  to  no  laws,  but  those  of 
nature  and  of  divinity. 

In  noticing  this  characteristic  of  the  la- 
test writers  of  fiction,  that  their  works  are 
made  the  vehicle  of  certain  political,  and 
sometimes  of  relio-ious  ideas,  we  do  not 
mean  to  speak  to  their  disparagement,  or 
to  place  them  in  unfavorable  contrast  with 
their  predecessors :  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  powerful  idea  of  individual  free- 
dom, or  of  that  pride  which  tramples  un- 
der foot  the  formal  distinctions  of  rank 
and  riches,  should  not  become  as  powerful 
an  idea^  as  powerful  a  means  of  giving 
unity  and  body  {character)  to  a  work  of 
art,  and  as  capable,  in  the  variety  of  its 
development,  of  fixing  the  attention  and 
rousing  the  spirit  of  a  reader,  as  that  social 
honor  and  youthful  generosity  which  forms 
the  moral  staple  and  vivifying  principle  in 
the  novels  of  Fielding  and  SmoUet.  Nor 
are  the  characters  of  our  modern  novels 
the  only  characters  in  fiction  in  whom  this 
trait  of  freedom  and  pride  of  spirit  is  made 
the  means  of  elevating  unagination,  and 
exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader. 
What  but  this  same  is  the  moral  stuff  out 
of  which  the  Prometheus  of  -^schylus  is 
made  }  What  but  this  in  the  Satan  of 
Milton,  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the 
Orestes  and  the  Iphigenia  of  Goethe,  un- 
der different  forms,  and  with  different  ca- 
tastrophes in  all,  joined  now  with  virtues, 
now  with  vices,  sometimes  tempered  with 
humility  and  sympathy,  sometimes  harsh, 
cruel,  isolated,  and  rebellious  }  Yet,  in  all, 
one  and  the  same,  and  imparting  to  the 
reader  in  all  a  feeling,  a  secret  conviction 
of  the  dignity  and  liberty  of  the  individual ; 
of  man  in  his  objective  and  separate  indi- 
viduality, setting  at  defiance  the  opposition 
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of  nature,  of  fate,  of  society^  and  even  of 
Divinity  itself. 

The  introduction  of  this  principle  as  the 
staple  of  our  current  literature,  seems  to 
us,  we  repeat  it,  to  be  its  distinguishing 
mark,  as  its  introduction  into  politics  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  century,  com- 
pared with  those  which  precede  it  in  the 
historical  series. 

It  is  very  possible  that  many  of  our  read- 
ers even  among  the  judicious  and  the 
thoughtful,  may  be  inclined  to  charge  us 
with  a  spirit  of  generalization  too 
little  discriminating,  when  they  find  us 
pairing  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  with  the 
Satan  of  Milton ;  though  their  prejudices 
will  perhaps  make  less  difficulty  in  classing 
the  insolent  gentlemen  of  D 'Israeli,  with 
him  who  led  his  rebel  angels  to  storm  the 
battlements  of  Heaven.  Perhaps  they 
will  not  smile  at  us  if  we  even  claim  for 
Milton's  Satan,  the  place  of  hon  ton^  the 
leadership  among  the  heroes  of  insolence  ; 
for  surely  a  more  magnificent  gentleman 
never  trod  the  carpets  of  Olympus;  and 
had  his  enemy  been  a  Jupiter,  instead  of  a 
Lord  of  Hosts,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idea,  the  threat  of  Abdiel  might  have  been 
no  prophecy,  and  Satan  have  been  now  a 
successor  of  Jove. 

We  say  that  we  do  not  mean  to  dispar- 
age the  novelists  of  our  time,  by  comparing 
them  with  the  Smollets,  Fieldings,  and 
Richardsons ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
obliged  to  admit,  with  their  admirers,  that 
however  inferior  in  the  style  and  manner 
of  their  works,  they  exhibit  greater  knowl- 
edge, a  wider  reach  of  thought,  a  more 
prophetic  spirit,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  a  more  reflective  and  conscious 
representation  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live,  than  any  that  have  gone  before  them  ; 
above  all,  the  principle  from  which  they 
write,  is  itself,  no  doubt,  of  greater  value 
and  effect  in  moving  the  passions  and  de- 
termining the  moral  course  of  the  readers 
over  whom  they  acquire  power. 

The  readers  of  Byron,  D'Israeli,  Bulwer, 
and  George  Sand,  are  in  a  manner  morally 
shaped  by  these  authors,  and  whatever  of 
individual  pride,  or  of  discontent  with  their 
own  inferior  condition,  may  have  existed  in 
them,  is  developed,  strengthened,  and  made 
motive  in  them,  by  the  reading  of  their 
favorite  authors.  The  church  may  preach 
humility,  the  law  may  thunder  obedience, 


formal  society  may  frown  disapprobation  ; 
it  is  all  in  vain,  while  the  spirit  is  roused, 
and  the  appetite  sharpened,  by  the  reading 
of  such  authors. 

The  lower  class  of  these  writers,  and 
who  catch  their  spirit  from  the  few  supe- 
rior intellects,  busy  themselves  with  stir- 
ring up  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  against 
the  rich  and  the  powerful.  Shops  for  the 
sale  of  cheap  publications  supply  the  masses 
of  the  people  with  inferior  novels ;  while 
the  theatres  give  only  such  dramatic 
exhibitions,  such  vaudevilles  and  melo- 
dramas, as  impress  the  poor,  the  uneduca- 
ted, and  the  undisciplined,  with  a  feeling 
of  self-estimation,  set  ofl"  by  a  hatred  of 
every  species  of  control  that  does  not  ema- 
nate from  the  will  of  the  individual  him- 
self. The  one  great  lesson  which  all  read, 
is,  that  the  spontaneous  senthnent,  the 
agreeable  impulse  of  the  moment,  the  dic- 
tate of  the  heart,  unassisted  by  reason,  or 
by  considerations  of  the  general  good,  is 
the  great  and  truly  divine  law.  In  these 
productions,  we  are  taught  to  admire  the 
most  violent  exhibitions  of  passion,  if  they 
are  sanctioned  by  a  momentary  feeling  of 
compassion.  Weakness,  in  itself  despica- 
ble, is  made  a  merit. 

The  lower  orders  of  literary  productions, 
in  every  age,  are  but  exaggerated  imitations 
of  their  betters  of  the  same  age.  Thus  the 
inferior  play-writers  of  Shakspeare's  and 
Ben  Jonson's  day,  exaggerate  the  charac- 
teristics of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson.  In- 
stead of  courage,  their  heroes  have  only 
ferocity ;  the  generous  faults  of  youth  de- 
generate into  libertinism  ;  freedom  of  con- 
versation becomes  grossness  of  language  ; 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  made  to  talk 
like  sharpers  and  kitchen  maids.  Still 
more  remarkable  are  the  exaggerations  of 
the  play-writers  of  the  school  of  Congreve. 
With  these  dramatists  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  confounded  with  the  roue  and 
the  court  sponge  :  and  so,  in  our  day,  we 
have  our  Byron,  our  Carlysle,  and  our 
D'Israeli,  flashing  gleams  of  the  most  bril- 
liant virtues  through  their  pages,  which 
the  inferior  imitator,  imitating  coarsely, 
daubs  in  colors  of  blood. 

Respectable  people  are  probably,  in  gen- 
eral, but  little  aware  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  pamphlet  fiction  that  is  poured  from 
the  press,  and  overflows  the  entire  conti- 
nent.    Dozens  of  novels  appear  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  month  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it 
begin  ah*eady  to  be  forgotten.  As  far  as 
we  have  examined  them,  they  have  the  one 
tone  of  sentimentahty,  and  that  character- 
istic of  the  age,  the  setting  at  defiance,  or 
the  eluding  of  moral  restraint.  Attending 
these  and  flying  side  by  side  with  them,  go 
forth  innumerable  moral  tales  ;  good  stories 
for  good  children,  and  that  anomaly  in 
literature,  religious  novels, — a  species  of 
writings  which  endeavor  to  amuse  us  while 
they  scourge  us — a  mixture  of  roses  and 
thunder,  in  which,  if  the  thunder  is  heard 
the  roses  are  not  seen,  and  if  the  roses  are 
perceived  the  thunder  is  not  heard. 

To  quarrel  with  a  weak  character  for 
producing  a  weak  novel, — to  be  angry  with 
an  immoral  author  because  his  works  re- 
flect himself,  would  be  an  equal  injustice 
and  folly :  while  the  age  is  ferocious,  cor- 
rupt, and  revolutionary,  that  is  to  say, 
while  great  nmnbers  of  men,  more  or  less 
educated,  and  talented  men,  are  wicked, 
corrupt,  and  chaotic  in  their  own  lives,  no 
censorship  of  the  press,  nor  refinement  of 
public  opinion,  can  do  more  than  enforce 
a  certain  outward  propriety  and  decency 
of  expression.  It  were  folly,  indeed,  in 
the  moralist  to  run  a  tilt  against  wri- 
ters, because  they  paint,  in  lively  col- 
ors, the  fooleries  and  insanities  of  hu- 
man nature,  without  adding  that  com- 
pensation of  moral  dignity,  that  glimpse  of 
reason  which  ensures  the  immortality  of 
the  truly  great  writer.  How  can  it  be  oth- 
erwise with  them  }  The  weak  hand  can- 
not lift  the  heavy  weight.  Where  there  is 
merely  wit,  intellect  and  imagination  m 
the  man,  there  will  be  merely  wit,  intellect 
and  imagination  sporting  in  his  work,  and 
not  a  vestige  will  appear  there  of  qualities 
which  have  neither  force  nor  place  in  him. 
When  the  etherial  blue  is  taken  from  the 
beam  of  white  light,  the  beam  is  of  a  heat- 
ed orange  color,  glaring  and  monotonous  ; 
and  when  the  moral  tone  is  absent  from  the 
genius  of  a  writer,  the  color  of  his  work 
lacks  softness  and  atmosphere — it  is  raw, 
hot,  coarse,  monotonous. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  warm 
stain  of  passion  is  discharged  from  the 
work,  and  the  proper  mediocrity  of  yellow 
diffused  over  it,  it  is  both  cold  and  uninvi- 
ting. It  is  unnecessary,  after  forcing  the 
figure  so  far,  to  add  that  a  perfect  work  of 
fiction  will  carry  in  its  effect  as  well  the 


one  color  as  the  other ;  that  the  one  wiU 
be  only  locally  and  momentarily  distin- 
guishable from  the  other  ;  that  the  catastro- 
phe of  the  work  will  be  a  justification  both 
of  nature  and  of  reason,  not  separately,  but 
together. 

Each  passion  and  faculty,  in  its  natural 
sphere,  is  just  and  perfect ;  but  as  human 
nature  is  a  combination  of  many  faculties, 
and  shows  the  play  of  many  passions,  there 
is  required  a  governing  power  to  restrain 
and  keep  them  at  their  duty.  How  shall 
the  novelist  obtain  immortality,  if  he  is 
himself  a  mass  of  corrupt  desires  and  un- 
governed  passions ;  or  how  can  he  impart 
to  a  story  the  color  of  experiences  of  which 
his  life,  and  even  his  imagination  are 
void } 

Have  we  then  discovered  the  true  secret 
of  immortality  in  authorship  ?  the  secret 
even  of  a  respectable  popularity  only  .'* 
Such  is  our  conviction.  There  are  living 
writers  in  America  whose  style  of  English 
is  at  times,  perhaps,  more  pure  and  har- 
monious than  Addison's  ;  but  because  they 
have  not  the  moral  element,  the  power, 
which  merely  to  name,  destroys  its  value  in 
a  work  of  art,  because  they  have  not  that 
secret  regulative  principle  in  themselves, 
or  in  their  works,  neither  they  nor  their 
writings  shall  ever  be  respectable,  much  less 
immortal. 

What  quality  is  it  that  so  charms  us  in 
the  writings  of  Irvino;  and  Addison,  of 
Goldsmith  and  Lamb  }  Is  it  merely  the 
humour  of  these  writers,  the  smoothness  of 
their  style,  or  the  subject  on  which  they 
write  }  Certainly  it  is  not  the  choice  of 
subject  which  gives  them  their  charm,  for 
we  delight  most  in  them  when  they  were 
handling  the  most  ridiculous  subjects,  and 
describing  the  most  contemptible  charac- 
ters. 

The  characters  described  by  Goldsmith, 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  do  not  insphe 
as  much  respect,  though  they  are  drawn  as 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  some  of  Dickens' 
grotesque  delineations.  The  art  of  Gold- 
smith, or  rather  the  moral  power  of  Gold- 
smith, employing  the  literary  art  as  its  in- 
strument, sets  forth  the  faults  and  even  the 
rogueries  of  his  characters,  when  they  have 
any  character — for  sometimes  like  the  lib- 
ertine squire  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
they  are  mere  Whiskerandos,  such  men  of 
straw,  as  every  novelist  must  use — in  a 
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light  which  moves  our  mirth  and  our  pity, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  reminds  us  of 
somethino;  better  in  the  man.  It  was  a  re- 
mark  of  Goethe's,  that  there  was  no  fault  or 
foible  of  human  nature  which  he  could  not 
feel  compassion  for,  through  his  own  experi- 
ence, (that  perhaps  was  his  meaning,  though 
not  his  language,)  and  in  this  great  and  gen- 
erous writer  the  sign  of  immortality  is  legi- 
ble in  the  dignity  and  compassion  with 
which  ho  handles  his  inferior  persons,  both 
in  drama  and  in  story. 

We  believe  we  are  justified  therefore  in 
ascribing  the  traits  of  immortality  to  the 
admirable  writers  whom  we  have  grouped 
together  above,  observing  with  what  an  ex- 
quisite art  they  rescue  human  nature  from 
its  meanest  weaknesses,  and  teach  us  to 
love  and  even  to  respect  the  person  whom 
they  seem  at  the  instant  to  be  describing 
in  colors  of  ridicule. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  early 
life  of  Goldsmith,  beyond  the  incidents 
which  often  follow  the  career  of  a  good  na- 
tured  and  thoughtless  man  of  humor  and 
talent. 

The  anecdotes  of  his  early  life  are 
familiar  to  every  reader.  In  college  he 
committed  no  great  faults  ;  his  errors  were 
those  of  thoughtlessness.  His  situation  at 
the  University  was  severely  trying  to  his 
pride.  His  father,  a  poor  country  clergyman, 
of  Pallasmore,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  in 
Ireland,  was  obliged  to  enter  him  as  a  sizer, 
or  poor  scholar,  to  be  taught  and  boarded 
gratuitously,  and  paying  but  a  very  small 
sum  for  his  room.  It  is  expected,  in  re- 
turn for  these  advantages,  which,  in  gen- 
eral, prove  to  be  the  most  serious  disad- 
vantages which  the  student  can  encounter, 
that  while  he  sustains  the  dignity  of  schol- 
arship, and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
that  he  will  perform  the  duties  of  a  menial 
— a  situation  to  be  filled  successfully  and 
honorably  by  no  character  under  the  rank 
of  a  hero  or  a  saint ;  in  neither  of  which 
we  are  at  liberty  to  place  poor  Goldsmith. 

"  He  was  obliged,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  his 
biographer,  "  to  sweep  part  of  the  courts  in 
the  morning,  to  carry  up  dishes  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  fellows'  table,  and  to  wait 
in  the  hall,  until  that  body  had  dined. 
His  very  dress  marked  the  inferiority  of 
the  poor  student  to  his  happier  class- 
mates. 

"  We  can  conceive  nothing  more  odious 


or  ill-judged,  than  these  distinctions  which 
attached  the  idea  of  degradation  to  poverty, 
and  placed  the  indigent  youth  of  merit  be- 
low the  worthless  minion  of  fortune. 

"  It  was  with  the  utmost  repugnance  that 
Godsmith  entered  college  in  this  capacity. 
His  shy  and  sensitive  nature  was  affected 
by  the  inferior  station  he  was  to  hold 
among  his  gay  and  opulent  fellow  students, 
and  he  became,  at  times,  moody  and  de- 
spondent. A  recollection  of  these  early 
misfortunes  induced  him  in  after  years, 
most  strongly  to  dissuade  his  brother 
Henry,  the  clergyman,  from  sending  his 
son  to  college  on  the  like  footing.  '  If 
he  has  ambition,'  wrote  Goldsmith,  '  strong 
passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  con- 
tempt, do  not  send  him  there  unless  you 
have  no  other  trade  for  him  except  your 
own.'  " 

The  system  of  menial  scholarship,  derived 
from  the  ancient  monastic  institutions,  and 
perpetuated  in  the  British  Universities,  was 
early  introduced  into  this  country.  The 
scholar,  named  in  our  institutions,  a  charity 
student,  or  sometimes,  though  improperly, 
a  beneficiary — a  benefit  being  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  a  charity  studentship,  in 
more  senses  than  one — is  sometimes  re- 
quired to  perform  the  menial  service  of  the 
college,  to  ring  bells,  to  make  fires,  to 
sweep  out  recitation  rooms,  and  in  various 
ways  to  make  himself  useful  to  the  tutor. 
He  is  too  frequently  looked  upon  by  the 
less  considerate  portion  of  the  faculty,  in 
virtue  of  his  position,  as  a  dependent,  as 
one  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  a  spy  upon  the 
conduct  of  his  fellow  students,  and,  if  ques- 
tioned, an  informer  against  them.  He  is 
usually  a  dull,  but  a  diligent  scholar,  and 
endeavors  to  make  up  in  industry  and  ap- 
plication what  he  lacks  in  respectability 
and  credit.  He  is  consequently  odious,  in 
a  variety  of  senses,  to  his  more  liberal  and 
fortunate  fellows.  His  destiny  is  usually  the 
church ;  and  it  is  sometimes  expected  of  him, 
if  he  does  not  become  a  clergyman,  or  a  mis- 
sionary, that  he  will  refund  the  money  that 
has  been  advanced  for  his  education.  He 
must  be  "  hopefully  pious,"  which  by  most 
creeds,  is  a  condition,  in  which  the  power 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  place 
him  ;  and  as  an  open  testimony  and  proof 
of  this  secret  relationship  with  his  Creator, 
he  is  expected  to  give  a  punctual  attend- 
ance upon  all  the  services  of  the  church. 
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Thus  pressed,  on  all  sides,  by  the  hardest 
conditions  which  could  be  invented  by  the 
tempter  of  mankind,  in  his  most  subtle  and 
ingenious  moods  ;  required  to  practice, 
simultaneously,  the  manners  of  leisure,  and 
the  duties  of  servitude ;  to  exercise  the 
virtue  of  a  monk,  and  receive  contempt 
instead  of  veneration  for  his  reward  ;  to  be, 
at  the  same  time,  exercising  a  free  and  hope- 
ful piety,  under  the  condition  that  if  he 
ceases  to  do  so,  he  has  $500  to  pay ;  com- 
pelled to  associate  with,  and  to  be,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  on  a  social  level  with 
those  below  whom  he  is  effectually  degra- 
ded— for  notwithstanding  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, there  is  such  a  thing  as  degradation — 
is  it  wonderful,  under  such  trials,  that  the 
charity  student  turns  out  either  a  hero  or 
a  sneak  ?  A  man  hardened  to  the  endu- 
rance and  fortitude  of  martyrdom,  or  beaten, 
pecked,  and  maimed,  like  a  quail  among 
cocks,  every  grain  of  spirit  and  humanity 
beaten  out  of  him,  to  take  refuge  hence- 
forth under  the  aprons  of  lady-patron- 
esses ? 

And  what  need  for  such  a  system  ? 
Why^  for  the  few  hundred  dollars,  saved 
in  monkish  parsimony,  should  the  generous 
spirit  of  the  scholar,  who,  of  all  men,  must 
work  with  a  free  mind  and  an  untroubled 
spirit,  be  so  broken  and  trampled  on  ? 
Or,  if  the  church  herself  be  a  cure,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  a  true  conservatism,  we  re- 
gard the  ministry  of  Christ  as  the  sole 
moral  power  that  is  left  to  us  in  the  repub- 
lic, as  the  hope  and  refuge  of  an  age  dark- 
ened by  revolutions,  why  should  considera- 
tions of  parsimony,  or  of  a  merely  mercan- 
tile character — as,  that  money  should  be  paid 
in  labor, — why  should  such  considerations 
prevent  still  higher  ones  from  affecting  us, 
— as,  that  j9055z^/?/,  since  the  church  is  em- 
bodied in  the  ministry,  if  the  liberty  and 
spirit  of  the  ministry  is  broken  and  made  a 
scorn  and  a  slave  before  the  rich,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  church,  and  her  respectability 
will  be  thereby  diminished. 

Let  the  charity  scholarship  be  then  uncon- 
ditioned and  independent :  let  it  not,  ever,  be 
attached  to  the  scholar  as  a  liability,  but 
Come  to  him,  like  an  hereditament,  to 
which,  while  he  enjoys  it,  his  right  is  abso- 
lute. 

A  natural  consequence  of  Goldsmith's 
poverty,  and  of  the  tyranny  of  his  tutor, 
which  is  spoken  of  by  all  his  biographers. 


was  that  he  sank  into  despondency,  and  to 
conceal  from  himself  the  agonies  of  his 
mind,  he  committed  several  excesses,  and 
violated  the  college  rules.  However,  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1749,  O.  S.,  he 
graduated  a  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

"  He  was  free,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  from  college  rule,  that  emancipation  so 
ardently  coveted  by  the  thoughtless  stu- 
dent, and  which  too  generally  launches  him 
amid  the  cares,  the  hardships  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  life." 

It  is  from  Mr.  Irving,  the  successful  au- 
thor, that  we  have  the  above  observation  ; 
what  then  shall  be  said  of  college  life 
by  the  unsuccessful  author,  struggling 
through  a  life  of  unremunerated  and  unad- 
mired  literary  labor } 

"  Edmund  Burke  was  a  fellow-student 
with  Goldsmith  at  the  college  :  neither  the 
statesman  nor  the  poet  gave  promise  of 
their  future  celebrity ;  though  Burke  cer- 
tainly surpassed  his  contemporary  in  indus- 
try and  application  ;  and  evinced  more  dis- 
position for  self-improvement,  associating 
himself  with  a  number  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents in  a  debating  club,  in  which  they 
discussed  literary  topics,  and  exercised 
themselves  in  composition."  We  have 
heard  it  remarked  by  a  gentleman,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  our  famous  defend- 
er of  the  wrong,  John  C.  Calhoun,  that 
he  evinced  in  college  the  traits  that  have 
attended  him  through  life.  It  is  said  of 
him,  that  in  debate,  he  was,  even  then,  as 
if  too  conscious  of  great  abilities,  fond  of 
undertaking  the  defence  of  the  weaker 
side  ;  perhaps  in  morals,  as  in  war,  it  is  a 
crime  to  defend  an  untenable  post. 

Goldsmith  applied  for  orders,  but  was  re- 
jected, says  his  biographer,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Elfin,  because  of  his  whimsical  partiali- 
ty for  gay  clothes.  "  He  had  ever  a  pas- 
sion for  clothing  his  sturdy  but  awkward 
little  person  in  gay  colors ;  and  on  this  sol- 
emn occasion,  when  it  was  supposed  his  garb 
would  be  of  suitable  gravity,  he  appeared 
luminously  arrayed  in  scarlet  breeches." 
He  was  rejected  by  the  Bishop.  The 
scarlet  breeches  are  said  to  have  been  the 
fundamental  objection  to  his  taking  orders. 
A  black  suit,  and  a  demure  countenance 
went  against  his  conscience,  perhaps,  as  an 
inconsistency ;  for  through  the  whole  of 
his  career,  his  honesty  and  his  oddity  were 
of    a   piece   with  each  other.     It   some- 
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times  affects  one  in  his  writings,  as  though 
the  author  appeared  in  a  dress  of  style 
too  gay  and  social  for  the  subject. 

After  his  rejection  by  the  Bishop,  he 
took  passage  for  America,  and  as  might 
be  expected,  after  he  had  paid  his  passage, 
the  ship  sailed  without  him. 

Then  follows  the  chapter  of  his  travels ; 
a  passage  of  his  life  from  which  he  collect- 
ed much  of  the  humorous  and  moral  ex- 
perience which  is  transmitted  to  us  in  his 
works.  After  two  years  spent  in  roving 
about  the  continent,  subsisting  often  upon 
charity,  or,  to  dignify  it  by  a  better  title, 
upon  the  hospitality  of  such  as  were  ready 
to  befriend  the  homeless  wanderer,  he 
landed  at  Dover,  in  1756,  without  money, 
without  friends,  and  without  the  prospect 
of  a  business. 

Before  passing  to  his  literary  life,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  his  as- 
sociates, during  the  years  of  his  absence, 
were  not  always  mean  or  insignificant. 
During  a  brief  sojourn  in  Paris,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire  :  "  As  a  com^- 
panion,"  says  he,  "  no  man  ever  exceeded 
Voltaire,  when  he  pleased  to  lead  the  con- 
versation, which,  however,  was  not  always 
the  case.  In  company  which  he  either 
disliked  or  despised,  few  could  be  more  re- 
served than  he  ;  but  when  he  was  warmed 
in  discourse,  and  got  over  a  hesitating  man- 
ner, which  sometimes  he  was  subject  to,  it 
was  rapture  to  hear  him  ;  his  meagre  vi- 
sage seemed  insensibly  to  gather  beauty  ; 
every  muscle  in  it  had  meaning,  and  his 
eye  beamed  with  unusual  brightness.  The 
person  who  writes  this  memoir,"  continues 
he,  "  remembers  to  have  seen  him  in  a  se- 
lect company  of  wits,  of  both  sexes,  at 
Paris,  when  the  subject  happened  to  turn 
upon  English  taste  and  learning.  Fonte- 
nelle,  (then  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,) 
who  was  of  the  party,  and  who,  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  language  or  authors  of 
the  country  he  undertook  to  condemn, 
with  a  spirit  truly  vulgar,  began  to  revile 
both.  Diderot,  who  liked  the  English, 
and  knew  something  of  their  literary  pre- 
tensions, attempted  to  vindicate  their  po- 
etry and  learning,  but  with  unequal 
abilities.  The  company  quickly  perceived 
that  Fontenelle  was  superior  in  the  dis- 
pute :  and  they  were  surprised  at  the  silence 
which  Voltaire  had  preserved,  all  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  night,  particularly  as  the 


conversation  happened  to  turn  upon  his  fa- 
vorite topics.  Fontenelle  continued  his 
triumph  until  about  twelve  o'clock,  when 
Voltaire  appeared  at  last  roused  from  his 
reverie  ;  his  whole  frame  seemed  animated  ; 
he  began  his  defence  with  the  utmost  de- 
fiance mixed  with  spirit,  and  now  and  then 
let  fall  the  finest  strokes  of  raillery  upon 
his  antagonist ;  and  his  harangue  lasted 
till  three  in  the  morning.  I  must  confess, 
that,  whether  from  national  partiality,  or 
from  the  elegant  sensibility  of  his  manner, 
I  never  was  so  charmed,  nor  did  I  ever  re- 
member so  absolute  a  victory  as  he  gained 
in  this  dispute." 

It  has  been  usual  to  stigmatize  Voltaire 
as  the  enemy  and  reviler  of  every  thing 
truly  grand  and  noble  ;  however  unfortu- 
nate he  was  in  his  religious  sentiments,  it 
is  still  necessary  to  defend  him  against  the 
charge  of  insensibility  to  the  sublime  and 
beautiful. 

^'  After  his  landing  in  England  we  find 
Goldsmith,"  says  his  biographer,  "launch- 
ed on  the  great  metropolis,  or  rather  drift- 
ing about  its  streets,  at  night,  in  the 
gloomy  month  of  February,  with  but  a 
few  half-pence  in  his  pocket." 

His  next  appearance  is  that  of  an  usher 
to  a  school,  a  situation  in  which  he  suffered 
extreme  annoyance.  Then  follows  a  con- 
nection with  a  periodical  review.  In  this 
situation  he  had  to  write  daily  from  nine 
o'clock  until  two,  and  often  throughout 
the  day ;  whether  in  the  vein  or  not,  and 
on  subjects  dictated  by  his  task-master 
however  foreign  to  his  taste ;  he  and  his 
employer,  however,  very  soon  quarrelled ; 
and  being  now  known  in  the  publishing 
world.  Goldsmith  began  to  find  casual  em- 
ployment in  various  quarters  ;  among 
others,  he  wrote  occasionally  for  the  Lite- 
rary Magazine,  a  periodical  conducted  by 
Mr.  John  Newbury,  a  good  natm^ed  gen- 
tleman famous  for  his  children's  books ; 
of  him  Goldsmith  says  that  he  was  not 
only  the  friend  of  children  but  the  friend 
of  all  mankind. 

Besides  his  literary  job-work.  Gold- 
smith now  also  attempted  medical  practice 
without  success.  His  experience  with 
booksellers  drew  from  him,  in  various  parts 
of  his  works,  several  severe  strictures 
upon  that  class  of  dealers.  In  his  enquiry 
into  the  state  of  polite  literature,  he  says, 
"  The  author,  unpatronized  by  the  great, 
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has  naturally  recourse  to  the  bookseller. 
There  cannot,  perhaps,  be  a  combination 
more  prejudicial  to  taste  than  this;  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  one  to  allow  as  little  for 
the  wi'iting,  and  for  the  other  to  write  as 
much  as  possible ;  accordingly,  tedious 
compilations  and  periodical  magazines  are 
the  result  of  their  joint  endeavors  :  In 
these  circumstances,  the  author  bids  adieu 
to  fame ;  writes  for  bread ;  and  for  that 
imagination  is  seldom  called  in ;  he 
sits  down  to  address  the  muse  with  the 
most  phlegmatic  apathy,  and,  as  we  are 
told  of  the  Russian,  courts  his  mistress  by 
falling  asleep  in  her  lap." 

Of  the  author.  Goldsmith  adds  that  he 
is  a  child  of  the  public  in  all  respects. 
"  His  simplicity  exposes  him  to  all  the  in- 
siduous  approaches  of  cunning ;  his  sensi- 
bility to  the  slightest  invasions  of  contempt. 
Though  possessed  of  fortitude  to  stand  un- 
moved the  expected  burst  of  an  earth- 
quake, yet  of  feelings  so  exquisitely  poig- 
nant, as  to  agonize  under  the  slightest  dis- 
appointment. Broken  rest,  tasteless  meals, 
and  causeless  anxieties,  shorten  life,  and 
render  it  unfit  for  active  employments ; 
prolonged  vigils  and  intense  application, 
still  farther  contract  his  span,  and  make 
his  time  glide  insensibly  away." 

The  story  of  the  author's  wrongs  and 
misery,  in  our  day,  does  not  much  differ 
from  that  of  his  predecessors.  If  years  of 
unrequited  labor  have  worn  out  his  consti- 
tution and  his  hopes,  his  is  not  always  the 
gratification  of  thinking  that  others  shall 
reap  the  benefit  after  him.  Perhaps,  as 
frequently  happens,  his  manuscripts  lie  upon 
the  shelf  for  want  of  a  publisher ;  the  la- 
bor of  twenty  years  may  be  thrown  away 
in  a  moment ;  or  perhaps,  through  some 
stiffness  or  pedantry  of  manners,  contract- 
ed through  the  severity  of  toil,  and  the 
workings  of  anxiety  upon  an  over-tasked 
frame,  he  fails  to  make  friends,  and  to  in- 
spire confidence  ;  perhaps  as  a  periodical 
writer,  instead  of  leading,  he  must  follow 
the  public  taste  ;  every  action  of  his  life — 
for  the  actions  of  an  author  are  his  wri- 
tings, must  belie  his  conscience :  if,  by 
throwing  himself  out  boldly  upon  the 
world,  he  acquires  notoriety,  he  is  at  once 
surrounded  by  false  friends  and  subtle  en- 
emies, who  S3ek,  in  every  way,  to  make 
their  advantage  out  of  his  inexperience  and 
credulity. 


To  ask  for  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
which  poor  Goldsmith  scorned  as  much  as 
he  pretended  to  admire  it,  has  become 
in  our  day,  a  point  of  ridicule  against  an 
author.  He  cannot  venture  to  look  for  pa- 
tronage to  those  substitutes  for  the  great, 
in  these  democratic  times,  namely,  the 
rich ;  who  for  the  most  part  have  neither 
leisure  nor  inclination  to  extend  attentions 
to  the  struggling  tribe  of  authors.  They 
have  their  revenge.  The  society  which 
despises  them  they  labor  to  destroy ;  and 
wish  to  substitute  for  it,  a  society  of 
their  own  imagination.  Authors  and 
editors,  poor  as  they  are,  are  pulling  mon- 
archs  from  their  thrones,  and,  by  a  steady 
and  well-directed  fire  of  ridicule,  have 
torn  away  the  prestige  of  aristocracy.  The 
day  is  coming  fast,  when  the  literary  and 
the  political  character,  will  become  coin- 
cident, as  they  were  in  the  old  time. 

The  most  interesting  passage  of  Gold- 
smith's life  began  with  his  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  through  him,  with 
Burke,  Garrick,  and  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Irving,  with  his  usual  good  nature,  has 
rescued  Goldsmith  from  the  appearance  of  an 
ignominious  dependence  upon  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  has  given  him  altogether  a  much  more 
dignified  social  position  than  any  other  of  his 
biographers  have  done. 

"  The  conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson," 
says  Dr.  Percy,  "  is  strong  and  clear,  and 
may  be  compared  to  an  antique  statue, 
where  every  vein  and  muscle  is  distinct 
and  clear."  "  Such,"  says  Mr.  Irving, 
"was  the  colloquial  giant  with  which  Gold- 
smith's celebrity,  and  his  habits  of  intima- 
cy, brought  him  into  continual  comparison  ; 
conversation,  grave,  discursive,  and  dispu- 
tatious, such  as  Johnson  excelled  and  de- 
lighted in,  was  to  him  a  severe  task  ;  and 
he  never  was  good  at  a  task  of  any  kind," 
(a  remark,  by  the  by,  which  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  make  of  a  man  who  accomplished 
so  many  wearisome  literary  jobs  as  were 
finished,  and  elegantly  finished  too,  by 
Goldsmith).  "He  had  not,  like  Johnson 
a  vast  fund  of  acquired  facts  to  draw  upon ; 
nor  a  retentive  memory  to  furnish  them 
forth  when  wanted.  He  could  not,  like 
the  great  lexicographer,  mould  his  ideas, 
and  balance  his  period  while  talking.  He 
had  a  flow  of  ideas,  but  it  was  apt  to  be 
hurried  and  confused ;  and,  as  he  said  of 
himself,  he  had  contracted  a  hesitating  and 
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disagreeable  manner  of  speaking.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  always  argued  best 
when  he  argued  alone ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
could  master  a  subject  in  his  study  with 
his  pen  in  his  hand ;  but  when  he  came 
into  company  he  grew  confused,  and  was 
unable  to  talk  about  it.  Johnson  made  a 
remark  concerning  him  to  somewhat  of  the 
same  purport :  "no  man,"  said  he,  "  is 
more  foolish  than  Goldsmith  when  he  has 
not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when 
he  has."  A  remark,  under  favor,  more 
foolish  than  any  recorded  of  Gold- 
smith himself;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted a  folly  to  sacrifice  the  entire  merit 
and  substance  of  a  remark  to  an  antithetical 
point ;  nor  is  there,  to  speak  with  exact- 
ness, any  remark  recorded  of  Goldsmith  in 
his  conversations  to  which,  however  simple, 
the  charge  of  folly  can  be  applied.  If  the 
innocent  confidence  with  which  he  betray- 
ed the  secret  movements  of  his  heart,  is  to 
be  called  folly,  then  indeed  Goldsmith  was 
a  fool ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful,  be- 
fore applying  this  term  to  any  man,  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  folly  and  a  fool ;  for  it  is 
easy  to  suffer  such  remarks  to  pass  as  seem  to 
imply  wisdom  in  ourselves,  when  they  real- 
ly imply  malignity  and  conceit.  Dr.  John- 
son had  the  reputation  of  wisdom  in  con- 
versation ;  and  yet  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
in  his  own  manner,  that  his  ambition  of 
shining,  carried  him  in  advance  of  truth ; 
and  that  he  was  never  less  wise  than  when 
he  made  his  wisest  remarks.  Aimins;  to 
predominate,  he  domineered ;  aiming  to 
convince,  he  frightened  his  auditors ;  and 
instead  of  opening  the  book  of  knowledge 
to  their  understandings,  he  hurled  it  at 
their  heads. 

"  Yet  with  all  this  conscious  deficiency," 
says  Mr.  Irving,  '^  Goldsmith  was  contin- 
ually getting  involved  in  colloquial  contests 
with  Johnson,  and  other  prime  talkers  of 
the  literary  circle.  He  felt  that  he  had 
become  a  notoriety  ;  that  he  had  entered 
the  lists,  and  was  expected  to  make  fight ; 
so,  with  that  heedlessness  which  character- 
ized him  in  every  thing  else,  he  dashed  on 
at  a  venture  ;  trusting  to  chance  in  this, 
as  in  other  things,  and  hoping  occasionally 
to  make  a  lucky  hit.  Johnson  perceived 
his  hap-hazard  temerity,  but  gave  him  no 
credit  for  the  real  difftdence  which  lay  at 
bottom.  '  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith 
in  conversation,'  said  he,  '  is  this  ;  he  goes 
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on,  without  knowing  how  he  is  to  get  off. 
His  genius  is  great,  but  his  knowledge  is 
small ;  as  they  say  of  a  generous  man,  it  is 
a  pity  he  is  not  rich,  we  may  say  of  Gold- 
smith, it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  knowing.  He 
would  not  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself;' 
and  on  another  occasion  he  observes, 
'  Goldsmith,  rather  than  not  talk,  will  talk 
of  what  he  knows  himself  to  be  ignorant, 
which  can  only  end  in  exposing  him ;  if 
in  company  with  two  founders,  he  would 
fall  a  talking  on  the  method  of  making 
cannon ;  though  both  of  them  would  soon 
see  that  he  did  not  know  what  metal  a  can- 
non is  made  of;'  and  again:  'Goldsmith 
should  not  be  forever  attempting  to  shine 
in  conversation  ;  he  has  not  temper  for  it, 
he  is  so  much  mortified  when  he  fails.  Sir, 
a  game  of  jokes  is  composed  partly  of 
skill,  partly  of  chance ;  a  man  may  be 
beat,  at  times,  by  one  who  has  not  the 
tenth  part  of  his  wit.  Now  Goldsmith, 
putting  himself  against  another,  is  like  a 
man  laying  a  hundred  to  one,  who  cannot 
spare  the  hundred  ;  it  is  not  worth  a  man's 
while  ;  a  man  should  not  lay  a  hundred  to 
one,  unless  he  can  easily  spare  it,  though 
he  has  a  hundred  chances  for  him  ;  he  can 
get  but  a  guinea,  and  he  may  lose  a 
hundred.  Goldsmith  is  in  this  state  ;  when 
he  contends,  if  he  gets  the  better,  it  is  a 
very  little  addition  to  a  man  of  his  literary 
reputation  ;  if  he  does  not  get  the  better, 
he  is  miserably  vexed.'  " 

These  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
upon  his  conversational  antagonist  and 
friend,  if  they  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
apply  as  thoroughly  to  himself  as  to  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
difference  of  their  knowledge.  If  conver- 
sation in  jest  is  composed  partly  of  skill 
and  partly  of  chance,  then  the  Doctor  was 
himself  liable  to  fail  in  it ;  and  it  was  with 
him  as  with  Goldsmith  ;  that  when  he  did 
not  get  the  better  he  was  miserably  vexed, 
and  what  was  worse,  he  usually  fell  to  abu- 
sinof  his  antagonist :  and  when  he  did  o-et  the 
better,  it  was  but  a  small  addition  to  his  rep- 
utation ;  so  that  Goldsmith  might  have  said 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  ought  not  forever  to 
have  been  attempting  to  shine  in  conversa- 
tion ;  that  he  had  not  the  temper  for  it,  but 
when  he  failed,  fell  into  a  passion  with  his 
antagonist. 

As  for  his  remark  that  Goldsmith,  rather 
than  not  talk,  would  expose  his  ignorance, 
33 
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it  was  only  to  say  that  he  did  not  talk 
for  the  reputation  of  knowledge,  hut  rather 
of  sociality,  wit  and   humor  ;  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more  intense  than  the  con- 
trast of  motives  between  himself  and  Dr. 
Johnson.     The    Doctor,  filled   with  facts 
and  definitions,  and  delightmg  in  them  for 
their  own  sake,  talked  with  the  precision 
of  a   lexicographer ;  and  with  as   evident 
an  intention  of  displaying  his  minute  ac- 
quirements, as  of  overawing  and  terrifying 
his  antagonist ;  his  remarks   were  seldom 
sound,  though  almost  always   antithetical 
and  witty.     Goldsmith,  on  the  other  hand, 
entered  into  conversation  from  a  feeling  of 
sociality,   and  with  a  desire,  not  to  set  off 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  but  to  show 
the    sweetness  and    bon    hommie   of    his 
sentiments  ;  but  the  instant  he  became  en- 
tangled in  the  machinery  of  the  Doctor's 
antithetical  fulling  mill,    he  lost  his  self- 
possession  and  suffered  his  ideas  to  be  bro- 
ken up  ;  as  a  natural  consequence  he  lost  his 
temper, but  did  not,  like  his  antagonist, fall 
to  abusing  those  about  him  in  consequence. 
In  the   regions  of  pure  imagination  he 
could  soar  with  unruffled  pinions,  and  strike 
the  fluttering  folly  as  it  passed  with  uner- 
ring talons  ;  but  with  his  wings  clipped,  and 
set  in  the  conversational  cock-pit,  to  kick 
and  scuffle,  to  strike  and  parry,  amid  a  war 
of  syllogisms  and  contradictions,  he  made 
a  sorry  and  a  miserable  figure. 

"  The  great  lexicographer,"  says  Mr. 
Irving,  "  spoiled  by  the  homage  of  society, 
was  still  more  prone  than  Goldsmith,  to 
lose  temper  when  the  argument  went  against 
him :  he  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be 
worsted ;  but  would  attempt  to  bear  down 
his  adversary  by  the  rolling  thunder  of  his 
periods,  and,  when  that  failed,  would  be- 
come downright  insulting.  '  There  is  no 
arguing  with  Johnson,'  said  Goldsmith, 
'  for  when  his  pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks 
you  down  with  the  butt-end  of  it.'  " 

"  In  several  of  the  intellectual  collisions 
recorded  by  Boswell,  as  triumphs  of  Dr. 
Johnson,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  it  really  ap- 
pears to  us  that  Goldsmith  had  the  best, 
both  of  the  wit  and  the  argument ;  and 
especially  of  the  courtesy  and  good  nature. 
On  one  occasion  he  certainly  gave  Johnson 
a  capital  reproof,  as  to  his  own  colloquial 
peculiarities.  Talking  of  fables.  Goldsmith 
observed  that  the  animals  introduced  in 
them  seldom  talked  in  character  ;  '  for  in- 


stance,' said  he,  '  the  fable  of  the  little 
fishes  who  saw  birds  fly  over  their  heads, 
and,  envying  them,  petitioned  Jupiter  to  be 
changed  into  birds ;  the  skill  consists  in 
making  them  talk  like  fish.'  Just  then 
observing  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  shaking 
his  sides  and  laughing,  he  immediately  ad- 
ded, '  why  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  so  easy 
as  you  seem  to  think ;  for  if  you  were  to 
make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like 
whales  P 

''  Goldsmith,  in  conversation,  shone  most 
when  he  least  thought  of  shining  ;  when  he 
gave  up  all  effort  to  appear  wise  and  learn- 
ed, or  to  cope  with  the  oracular  senten- 
tiousness  of  Johnson,  and  gave  way  to  his 
natural  impulses.  Many  a  man  delighted 
in  these  outpourings  of  a  fertile  fancy  and  a 
generous  heart ;  in  his  happy  moods.  Gold- 
smith had  an  artless  simplicity  and  buoyant 
good  humor,  that  led  to  a  thousand  amus- 
ing blunders  and  whimsical  confessions, 
much  to  the  entertainment  of  his  intimates  ; 
yet  in  his  most  thoughtless  garrulity,  there 
was  occasionally  the  gleam  of  the  gold  and 
the  flash  of  the  diamond." 

Among  the  most  agreeable  passages  in 
Goldsmith's  works,  are  his  humorous 
sketches  of  the  London  clubs,  of  which  he 
seems,  at  various  periods  of  his  life,  to 
have  been  a  constant  frequenter.  One  of 
these  was  a  shilling  whist  club,  which  held 
its  meetings  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  near 
Temple  Bar :  the  company  was  of  a  famil- 
iar, unceremonious  kind,  delighting  in  that 
very  questionable  wit,  which  consist  in  play- 
ing off  practical  jokes  upon  each  other : 
another  was  a  comical  club,  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  the  '  Three  Jolly  Pigeons.' 

"  Songs,  jokes,  dramatic  imitations,  bur- 
lesque parodies,  and  broad  sallies  of  humor," 
says  Mr.  Irving,  "  formed  a  contrast  to  the 
sententious  morality,  pedantic  casuistry,  and 
polished  sarcasm  of  the  learned  circle : 
Here  a  huge  tun  of  man,  by  the  name  of 
Gordon,  used  to  delight  Goldsmith,  by 
singing  the  jovial  song  of  Nottingham  ale, 
and  looking  like  a  butt  of  it :  here,  too,  a 
wealthy  pig  butcher,  charmed  no  doubt  by 
the  mild  philanthropy  of  The  Traveller, 
aspired  to  be  on  the  most  sociable  footing 
with  the  author  ;  and  here  was  Tom  King, 
the  comedian,  recently  risen  to  conse- 
quence by  his  performance  of  Lord  Ogleby, 
in  the  new  comedy  of  the  Clandestine  Mar- 
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Here,  too,  was  Hugh  Kelly,  a  persecu- 
tor and  a  critic  of  Goldsmith  ;  and  in  this 
club  were  found  his  hangers  on  and  admi- 
rers ;  though  from  the  anecdotes  transmit- 
ted to  us,  we  do  not  discover  that  even 
here,  however  much  admired,  he  either 
predominated  or  dogmatized ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  footing  of  his  intercourse  was 
thoroughly  social  and  democratic. 

The  production  of  his  play,  "  The  Good 
Natured  Man,"  in  which  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  the  humor,  and  the  grace  and 
truthfulness  of  the  characters  have  fully 
established  for  the  author  a  title  to  dra- 
matic reputation,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  events  of  his  life,  is  one  also  of 
the  most  interesting  to  his  biographer,  as  it 
enlarged  his  circle  of  society,  and  gave  him, 
in  addition  to  his  former  notoriety,  a  very 
superior  and  desirable  reputation.  The 
production  of  a  good  comedy,  in  which  the 
manners  of  well-bred  and  high-minded  per- 
sons are  set  forth,  together  with  the  faults 
and  foibles  of  their  class,  entitles  its  au- 
thor to  a  superior  place  in  the  society  which 
he  describes  \  and  by  the  production  of  the 
good  natured  man.  Goldsmith  won  it  for 
himself,  beyond  the  reach  of  envy.  He 
had  now  become  a  literary  lion :  he  was 
the  associate  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick, 
and  other  members  of  the  famous  literary 
club. 

And  now  ensued  a  partial  reconciliation 
with  Garrick,  with  whom  he  had  long  ago 
fallen  into  a  coldness,  through  a  literary 
pique.  Through  the  intervention  of  friends, 
the  play-writer  and  the  actor  were  brought 
together,  with  much  ceremony,  by  the 
friends  of  Goldsmith,  in  order  that  the 
"  Good  Natured  Man  "  might  be  properly 
brought  forward  upon  the  stage.  Gold- 
smith would  make  no  sacrifice  of  honor  to 
his  interest ;  and  Garrick  acted  with  his 
usual  coquetry :  the  consequence  was  a 
very  serious  delay,  during  which  the  author, 
for  his  daily  support,  undertook  several  lit- 
erary jobs. 

He  now  wrote  his  History  of  Rome, 
which  is  still  read  by  young  persons, 
though,  perhaps,  with  little  profit.  When 
at  length  the  piece  was  brought  upon  the 
stage,  with  a  prologue  by  Johnson,  it  came 
within  a  little  of  failing  utterly  at  the  first 
presentation.  Poor  Goldsmith,  it  is  said, 
left  the  theatre  with  his  towering  hopes 
completely  cut  down. 


"He  endeavored,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "to 
hide  his  mortification,  and  even  to  assume 
an  air  of  unconcern  while  amono;  his  asso- 
ciates  ;  but  the  moment  he  was  alone  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  whose  rough,  but  magnan- 
imous nature,  he  reposed  unlimited  confi- 
dence, he  threw  off  all  restraint,  and  gave 
way  to  an  almost  child-like  burst  of  grief. 
Johnson,  who  had  shown  no  want  of  sym- 
pathy at  the  proper  time,  saw  nothing  in 
the  partial  disappointment  of  over-rated 
expectations,  to  warrant  such  ungoverned 
emotions,  and  rebuked  him  sternly  for  what 
he  termed  a  silly  affectation ;  saying  that — 
'  No  man  should  be  expected  to  sympathize 
with  the  sorrows  of  vanity.'  " 

Soon  after,  however,  he  entertained  a 
company  at  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  pres- 
ent, with  a  particular  and  comic  account  of 
all  his  feeling,  both  during  and  after  the 
presentation  of  the  piece. 

"  How  he  went,  he  said,  to  the 
literary  club,  after  the  failure  of  the 
piece ;  chatted  gaily,  as  if  nothing  had 
gone  amiss,  and,  to  give  a  greater  idea 
of  his  unconcern,  sung  a  favorite  comic 
song;  '  all  this  while,'  he  adds,  'I  was  suf- 
fering horrid  tortures,  and  was  excessively 
ill  *  *  *  *  ]3ut  they  never  perceived  my 
not  eating,  nor  suspected  the  anguish  of  my 
heart :  but  when  all  were  gone  except 
Johnson,  I  burst  out  crying,  and  even 
swore  that  I  would  never  write  ao;ain.'  " 

Johnson  was  amazed  at  Goldsmith's  sim- 
plicity. 

"  All  this.  Doctor,"  said  he,  rather  drily, 

I  thought  had  been  a  secret  between  you: 
and  me  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have 
said  anything  about  it  for  the  world." 

The  anecdote  discovers,  more  than  any 
other  that  is  related  of  Goldsmith,  the  pe- 
culiar genius,  as  well  as  faults  of  his  mind' 
not  only  as  a  man  but  an  author ;  but 
we  have  always  felt  it  a  defect  in  his  char- 
acters that  we  are  continually  put  in  pain: 
for  their  dignity.  The  exposure  of  their 
foibles  is  too  unreserved,  and  proceeds 
too  often  from  a  deficiency  in  real  strength ; 
while,  in  the  eccentricities  of  a  Don  Quix-- 
otte,  and  the  oddities  of  a  Sancho  Panza, 
there  is  a  reserve  in  the  one  of  gentlemanly 
pride,  and  in  the  other  of  practical  sense, 
against  which  their  follies  are  relieved,  and 
a  certain  respect  for  them  supported  in  the 
reader ;  while  in  the  comedies  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  of  Moliere,  and  we  may  add,  in 
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the  admirable  Tuyfelsdroeck  of  Carlyle,  and 
the  Fixlem  of  Richter,  a  surpassing  keen- 
ness and  perspicacity  shines  in  the  author's 
management,  by  which  he  shows  us  his 
own  strength  and  wisdom,  though  humane- 
ly, through  the  weakness  of  that  which  he 
describes. 

In  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  reader  must  throw  aside  his 
pride,  and  mingle  with  the  persons  of  the 
story  in  a  childish  sympathy,  which  for- 
gives everything  in  behalf  of  kind  hearted- 
ness. 

For  his  comedy  of  the  "  Good  Natured 
Man,"  Goldsmith  received  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds  from  the  theatre,  and  one 
hundred  from  his  publisher  ;  a  sum  consid- 
erably exceeding,  as  expenses  were  in  those 
times,  the  worth  of  $3,000.  This  was  the 
largest  sum  which  he  had  received  for  any 
single  work. 

We  find  him  now  plunging  into  a  vari- 
ety of  expenses  :  he  took  expensive  apart- 
ments, furnished  them  in  elegant  style, 
dressed  in  the  mode,  and  in  the  most  costly 
fashion,  even  to  the  putting  of  gold  buttons 
upon  his  coat ;  gave  dinners  to  Johnson, 
Reynolds,  Percy,  and  others  ;  supper  par- 
ties to  voung  people  of  both  sexes,  to  which 
were  added  rural  parties  for  his  friends  of 
low  life  ;  a  course  of  extravagance  which 
^ery  soon  ran  him  in  debt,  and  drove  him 
.back  to  the  trade  of  book  making.  When 
engaged  in  regular  literary  labor,  it  was  his 
custom  to  find  a  pleasant  summer  retreat 
in  the  country,  where  he  would  retire  for 
weeks  and  months  together  ;  his  recreation 
being  then  to  stroll  along  the  lanes  and 
hedge-rows,  meditating  subjects  to  be 
wrought  up  at  home. 

"  Much  of  the  poem  of  the  Deserted 
Village,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  was  composed 
this  summer,  (1768,)  in  the  course  of  soli- 
tary strolls  about  the  green  lanes  and  beau- 
tifully rural  scenes  of  the  neighborhood ; 
and  thus,  much  of  the  softness  and  sweet- 
ness of  English  landscape,  became  blended 
with  the  ruder  scenes  of  his  childhood.  It 
was  in  these  lonely  and  subdued  moments 
that  he  poured  forth  that  homage  of  the 
heart,  rendered,  as  it  were,  at  the  grave  of 
his  brother  Henry,  (who  had  that  year 
died.)  The  picture  of  the  village  pastor 
in  this  poem,  which  we  have  already  hinted, 
was  taken  in  part  from  the  character  of  his 
father,  embodied  likewise  the  recollections 


of  his  brother  Henry ;  for  the  natures  of 
the  father  and  the  son  seem  to  have  been 
identical :  in  the  following  lines,  however, 
Goldsmith  evidently  contrasted  the  quiet, 
settled  life  of  his  brother,  passed  at  home 
in  the  benevolent  exercise  of  the  chris- 
tian duties,  with  his  own  restless,  vagrant 
career. 

'  Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  ere  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his 
place.' 

And  again — 

'  At  church  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace 

His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place  ; 

Truth,    from   his   lips,    prevailed    with    double 

sway, 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray,' 

And  again — 

Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's 

smile; 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed, 
Their  welfare  pleased  him  and  their  cares  dis- 
tressed. 


'  And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new  fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way  J  '' 

From  the  period  of  the  publication  of 
hisgreat  poem,may  be  dated  the  decline  of 
Goldsmith's  happiness,  and  the  rise  of  his 
more  serious  and  permanent  reputation. 
He  did  not,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  become 
more  careful  of  his  means  ;  his  difficulties, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  rather  to  increase 
upon  him,  in  consequence  of  his  efforts  to 
appear  fine  in  polished  society,  to  which 
he  was  now  freely  introduced.  He  became 
acquainted  w^ith  a  family  named  Horneck, 
with  whom  he  journeyed  to  Paris,  soon  af- 
ter the  publication  of  the  Deserted  Village. 
His  intercourse  with  the  two  Miss  Horn- 
ecks,  at  whose  home  he  was  a  frequent  and 
a  welcome  guest,  is  at  once  the  most  agree- 
able and  the  most  painful  passage  in  his 
history  ;  and  it  is  fully  given  by  Mr.  Irving, 
with  all  the  peculiar  elegancies  of  his  style 
and  manner  of  treating  social  topics ;  but, 
as  it  was  not  our  intention  to  give  our  rea- 
ders an  abstract  of  the  biography  of  Gold- 
smith, we  may  content  ourselves  with  re  - 
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ferring  them  to  the  volume  of  Mr.  Irving, 
whose  biography  of  this  author  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  satisfactory  which 
we  have  ever  perused.  The  character  of 
Goldsmith  is  defended,  and  cleared  from 
every  charge  and  stain  of  meanness,  gross 
vanity  and  vulgarity,  fixed  upon  it  by  the 
envious  and  fulsome  pencil  of  Boswell. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  with  the  conclu- 
ding chapter  of  Mr.  Irving,  as  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  a  more  complete  and 
elegant  eulogium  upon  his  favorite  author. 

"  How  comes  it,"  says  a  recent  and  in- 
genious critic,  "  that  in  all  the  miry  paths 
of  life  which  he  had  trod,  no  speck  ever 
sullied  the  robe  of  his  modest  and  graceful 
muse.  How  amidst  all  that  love  of  infe- 
rior company,  which  never  to  the  last  for- 
sook him,  did  he  keep  his  genius  so  free 
from  every  touch  of  vulgarity .? 

"  We  answer  that  it  was  owins;  to  the 
innate  purity  and  goodness  of  his  nature ; 
there  was  nothing  in  it  that  assimilated  to 
vice  and  vulgarity.  Though  his  circum- 
stances often  compelled  him  to  associate 
with  the  poor,  they  never  could  betray  him 
into  companionship  with  the  depraved. 
His  relish  for  humor  and  for  the  study  of 
character,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
brought  him  often  into  convivial  company 
of  a  vulgar  kind  ;  but  he  discriminated  be- 
tween their  vulgarity  and  their  amusing 
qualities,  or  rather  wrought  from  the  whole 
those  familiar  features  of  life  which  form 
the  staple  of  his  most  popular  writings. 

"  Much,  too,  of  this  intact  purity  of 
heart  may  be  ascribed  to  the  lessons  of  his 
infancy  under  the  paternal  roof;  to  the 
gentle,  benevolent,  elevated,  unworldly 
maxims  of  his  father,  who  'passing  rich 
with  forty  pounds  a  year,'  infused  a  spirit 
into  his  child  which  riches  could  not  de- 
prave nor  poverty  degrade.  Much  of  his 
boyhood,  too,  had  been  passed  in  the  house- 
hold of  his  uncle,  the  amiable  and  gener- 
ous Contarine  ;  where  he  talked  of  litera- 
ture with  the  good  pastor,  and  practised 
music  with  his  daughter,  and  delighted 
them  both  by  his  juvenile  attempts  at  po- 
etry. These  early  associations  breathed  a 
grace  and  refinement  into  his  mind  and 
tuned  it  up,  after  the  rough  sports  on  the 
green,  or  the  frolics  at  the  tavern.  These 
led  him  to  turn  from  the  roaring  glees  of 
the  club,  to  listen  to  the  harp  of  his  cousin 
Jane ;    and   from  the   rustic  triumph   of 


'  throwing  sledge,'  to  a  stroll  with  his  flute 
along  the  pastoral  banks  of  the  Inny. 

"  The  gentle  spirit  of  his  father  walked 
with  him  through  life,  a  pure  and  virtuous 
monitor  ;  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
career,  we  find  him  ever  more  chastened 
in  mind  by  the  sweet  and  holy  recollec- 
tions of  the  home  of  his  infancy. 

''  It  has  been  questioned  whether  he 
really  had  any  religious  feeling.  Those 
who  raise  the  question  have  never  consid- 
ered well  his  writings  ;  his  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, and  his  pictures  of  the  Village  Pas- 
tor, present  religion  under  its  most  endear- 
ing  forms,  and  with  a  feelino-  that  could 
only  flow  from  the  deep  convictions  of  the 
heart.  When  his  fair  travelling  compa- 
nions at  Paris  urged  him  to  read  the  Church 
Service  on  a  Sunday,  he  replied  that  '  he 
was  not  worthy  to  do  it.'  He  had  seen  in 
early  life  the  sacred  offices  performed  by 
his  father  and  his  brother,  with  a  solemni- 
ty which  had  sanctified  them  in  his  memory ; 
how  could  he  presume  to  undertake  such 
functions  }  His  religion  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Johnson  and  Boswell :  he 
certainly  had  not  the  gloomy  hypochon- 
driacal piety  of  the  one,  nor  the  babbling- 
mouth  piety  of  the  other  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
Christian  charity  breathed  forth  in  his  wri- 
tings and  illustrated  in  his  conduct,  give 
us  reason  to  believe  he  had  the  indwelling 
relio-ion  of  the  soul. 

"  We  have  made  sufficient  comments  in 
the  preceding  chapters  on  his  conduct  in 
elevated  circles  of  literature  and  fashion. 
The  fairy  gifts  which  took  him  there,  were 
not  accompanied  by  the  gifts  and  graces 
necessary  to  sustain  him  in  that  artificial 
sphere.  He  can  neither  play  the  learned 
sage  with  Johnson,  nor  the  fine  gentleman 
with  Beauclerc  :  though  he  has  a  mind  re- 
plete with  wisdom  and  natural  shrewdness, 
and  a  spirit  free  from  vulgarity.  The  blun- 
ders of  a  fertile  but  hurried  intellect,  and 
the  awkward  display  of  the  student  assu- 
ming the  man  of  fashion,  fix  on  him  a 
character  for  absurdity  and  vanity  which, 
like  the  charge  of  lunacy,  is  hard  to  dis- 
prove, however  weak  the  grounds  of  the 
charge  and  strong  the  facts  in  opposition 
to  it. 

"  In  truth,  he  is  never  truly  in  his  place 
in  these  learned  and  fashionable  circles, 
which  talk  and  live  for  display.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  society  he  craves.      His  heart 
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yearns  for  domestic  life  ;  it  craves  familiar, 
confiding  intercourse,  family  firesides,  the 
guileless  and  happy  company  of  children  ; 
these  bring  out  the  heartiest  and  sweetest 
sympathies  of  his  nature. 

"  '  Had  it  been  his  fate,'  says  the  critic 
we  have  already  quoted,  '  to  meet  a  wo- 
man who  could  have  loved  him,  despite  his 
faults,  and  respected  him  despite  his  foi- 
bles, we  cannot  but  think  that  his  life  and 
his  genius  would  have  been  concentrated, 
his  craving  self-love  appeased,  his  pursuits 
more  settled,  his  character  more  solid.  A 
nature  like  Goldsmith's,  so  affectionate,  so 
confiding — so  susceptible  to  simple,  inno- 
cent enjoyments — so  dependent  on  others 
for  the  sunshine  of  existence,  does  not 
flower  if  deprived  of  the  atmosphere  of 
home. 

"  The  cravings  of  his  heart  in  this  res- 
pect are  evident,  we  think,  throughout  his 
career ;  and  if  we  have  dwelt  with  more 
significancy  than  others,  upon  his  inter- 
course witFi  the  beautiful  Horneck  family, 
it  is  because  we  fancied  we  could  detect, 
amid  his  playful  attentions  to  one  of  its 
members,  a  lurking  sentiment  of  tender- 
ness, kept  down  by  a  conscious  poverty  and 
a  humiliating  idea  of  personal  defects.  A 
hopeless  feeling  of  this  kind — the  last  a 
man  would  communicate  to  his  friends — 
mio-ht  account  for  much  of  that  fitfulness 
of  conduct,  and  that  gathering  melancholy, 
remarked,  but  not  comprehended  by  his 
associates,  during  the  last  year  or  two  of 
his  life  ;  and  may  have  been  one  of  the 
troubles  of  the  mind  which  aggravated  his 
last  illness,  and  only  terminated  with  his 
death. 

"  We  shall  conclude  these  desultory  re- 


marks, with  a  few  which  have  been  used 
by  us  on  a  former  occasion.  From  the 
general  tone  of  Goldsmith's  biography,  it 
is  evident  that  his  faults,  at  the  worst,  were 
but  negative,  while  his  merits  were  great 
and  decided.  He  was  no  one's  enemy  but 
his  own  ;  his  errors,  in  the  main,  inflicted 
evil  on  none  but  himself,  and  were  so 
blended  with  humorous,  and  even  affecting 
circumstances,  as  to  disarm  anger  and  con- 
ciliate kindness.  Where  eminent  talent  is 
united  to  spotless  virtue,  we  are  awed  and 
dazzled  into  admiration,  but  our  admira- 
tion is  apt  to  be  cold  and  reverential ; 
while  there  is  something  in  the  harmless 
infirmities  of  a  good  and  great,  but  erring 
individual,  that  pleads  touchingly  to  our 
nature  ;  and  we  turn  more  kindly  towards 
the  object  of  our  idolatry,  when  we  find 
that,  like  ourselves,  he  is  mortal  and  is 
frail.  The  epithet  so  often  heard,  and  in 
such  kindly  tones,  of  '  poor  Goldsmith,' 
speaks  volumes.  Few,  who  consider  the 
real  compound  of  admirable  and  whimsi- 
cal qualities  which  form  his  character, 
would  wish  to  prune  away  its  eccentrici- 
ties, trim  its  luxuriance,  and  clip  it  down 
to  the  decent  formalities  of  rigid  virtue. 
'  Let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered,'  said 
Johnson  ;  '  he  was  a  very  great  man.'  But 
for  our  part,  we  rather  say  '  Let  them  be 
remembered,'  since  their  tendency  is  to 
endear ;  and  we  question  whether  he  him- 
self would  not  feel  gratified  in  hearing  his 
reader,  after  dwelling  with  admiration  on 
the  proofs  of  his  greatness,  close  the  vol- 
ume with  the  kind-hearted  phrase,  so  fond- 
ly and  familiarly  ejaculated,  of  '  Poor 
Goldsmith.'" 
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In  a  previous  number*  we  reviewed  the 
system  of  banking  in  operation  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  so  far  as  it  aimed  to 
provide  security  for  the  redemption  of 
bank  issues  of  paper  money,  and  suggested 
the  application  of  that  principle  to  the  finan- 
ces of  the  federal  government.  Since  the 
publication  of  that  article,  the  topics  pre- 
sented in  it  have  been  variously  discussed  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  and  a  dis- 
position has  been  evinced  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  adopting  the 
system  there  presented. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  present 
anew  the  subject,  treated  in  our  former 
number,  either  to  develope  more  fully  its 
practical  bearings  or  to  urge  the  impor- 
tance of  its  adoption.  To  that  class  of 
minds  who  are  ready  to  adopt  well  consid- 
ered plans  of  improving  those  systems  that 
exist  among  us,  however  imperfect  or  dis- 
jointed they  may  appear  to  be,  the  presen- 
tation of  a  plan  so  simple  and  obviously 
effective,  carries  with  it  a  force  of  convic- 
tion to  which  the  most  elaborate  analysis 
and  the  most  fervent  advocacy  can  add 
nothing. 

But  there  are  those  who  have  thought 
much,  if  not  profoundly,  on  the  subject  of 
credit  and  banking,  who  deem  any  im- 
provement engrafted  upon  the  present  sys- 
tem, as  hurtful  to  the  precise  extent,  that 
as  an  improvement  it  ought  to  be  deemed 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  postpone 
the  period  of  its  radical  overthrow.  For  those 
with  whom  radicalism  is  a  passion  and  not 
a  mere  misdirection  of  the  logical  faculty, 
who  strew  their  way  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  with  wrecks,  beginning  with  the 
toys  and  play-things  of  infancy,  and  end- 
ing with  constitutions,  no  argument  can 
supply  the  defects  of  nature  or  education. 
But  happily  much  of  the  radicalism  of  the 
day  is  merely  a  logical  distemper,  and  to 


*  American  Review,  February,  1849,  under 
title  of  "  A  plan  for  improving  the  national 
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which  reason  may  address  itself  with  a  fan* 
hope  of  being  heard. 

The  mathematical  condition  of  mind,  pe- 
culiar to  this  age,  exhibits  itself  in  a  tenden- 
cy to  reduce  all  systems  to  a  series  of  simple 
and  demonstrable  propositions.  That 
which  constitutes  an  excellence  in  mechan- 
ics, the  habitual  direction  of  the  attention 
to  the  simple  and  comprehensive  powers 
from  which  the  more  refined  and  compli- 
cated movements  are  devolved,  frequently 
misdirects  the  mind  in  the  study  of  econo- 
mic science.  In  the  one,  that  which  is 
complex  is  derived,  by  variously  combining 
powers  and  movements,simple  in  themselves, 
and  in  reality,  only  complex  in  the  sense 
that  the  mind  cannot,  at  a  single  instant  of 
time,  grasp  the  separate  and  combined  op- 
eration of  each,  while  in  the  other,  com- 
plexity is  the  result  of  an  infinite  number 
and  variety  of  forces,  operating  upon  the 
production  of  every  result. 

In  mechanical  science  the  mind  begins 
with  a  simple  proposition,  and  proceeds 
constructively  to  the  production  of  the 
highest  results,  while  in  the  uncertain  sci- 
ences of  which  political  economy  may  be 
reckoned,  the  foremost,  this  method  is  im- 
practicable, indeed,  impossible.  Beside  the 
wheel,  the  lever  and  the  wedge,  the  ma- 
chine society  reckons  among  its  primary 
powers  many  moral  forces,  not  to  be  gua- 
ged  and  coupled  by  arbitrary  will,  but  act- 
ing with  a  certain  self-direction,  without 
the  range  of  human  control,  and  frequently 
of  human  observation. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  has  pronounced 
against  forms  and  complexities.  It  does 
not  place  man  in  the  presence  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  vast  genius,  superior  to  hu- 
man, and  command  his  study  and  admi- 
ration, but  takes  him  to  a  vast  engine 
room,  and  placing  in  his  hand  a  lever,  tells 
him  that  with  it,  the  com-se  of  all  things 
under  the  sun  is  controlled.  It  tells  him 
that  institutions  and  religions  are  instru- 
ments of  his  invention,  and  subjects  of  his 
control,  and  surely  he  should  understand 
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the  tools  with  which  he  works,  or  throw 
them  aside  and  invest  others  within  his 
comprehension.  It  denies  to  him  no  attri- 
bute of  power,  save  the  origination  of  his 
own  species,  and  a  certain  minor  authority 
which  nature,  as  his  house-keeper,  garn- 
ishing and  fitting  his  terrestrial  abode  for 
his  comfort  and  pleasure,  exercises  within 
this  his  home  and  workshop.  Since  Luci- 
fer fell,  such  presumptuous  beings  as  the 
modern  philosophers  have  not  existed. . 

The  approach  to  a  philosophic  compre- 
hension of  the  science  of  political  econo- 
my, lies  through  a  state  of  mind  as  differ- 
ent from  this  as  wisdom  is  from  ignorance. 

There  are  certain  great  principles  to 
be  borne  in  mind — all  economic  systems 
have  certain  moral  tendencies  which  it  is  as 
legitimately  their  office  to  exert,  as  to  ef- 
fect those  physical  and  immediate  results 
which  are  the  apparent  objects  of  their  in- 
stitution. 

Therefore,  to  adapt  a  system  to  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  is  as  essential  as  it  is  to 
construct  it  on  such  principles  as  to  im- 
prove his  physical  condition.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  the  argument  so  often  used  to 
vindicate  tyranny  that  its  subjects  are  better 
provided  for  in  physical  necessities  and 
comforts,  would  be  unanswerable.  Again, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  when  experience 
has  demonstrated  the  utility  of  a  certain 
expedient,  a  fact  has  been  ascertained 
which  must  have  its  place  and  weight  in 
science,  and  if  it  is  inapplicable  or  untrue 
to  any  theory  of  the  subject,  the  theory 
gives  way  and  not  the  fact.  For  certain 
expedients  are  as  natural  and  as  necessary 
by  adaptation  to  the  condition  of  man  as 
the  faculties  he  possesses ;  they  indicate  the 
laws  of  his  state. 

Of  this  nature  is  credit,  morally  the  pla- 
cing of  faith  and  confidence  by  one  in  an- 
other, and  physically  the  transfer  of  one's 
possessions  to  another  on  the  faith  of  a 
promise  of  a  compensating  return  for  them. 
Without  exercising  it  man  has  never  exis- 
ted and  can  never  exist.  It  is  the  first 
law  developed  in  infancy,  and  draws  after 
it  the  social  affections  which  have  their 
origin  in  confidence,  first  exhibited  toward 
them  to  whom  we  are  the  objects  of  care 
and  solicitude,  and  with  the  perfecting  of 
the  reason  drawing  within  its  influence  a 
widening  range  of  objects. 

Mingling  every  where  in  the  intercourse 


of  rational  man  with  man,  it  is  necessarily 
the  great  principle  governing  that  inter- 
course, which  has  for  its  end  the  produc- 
tion by  his  industry  of  those  things  of 
which  his  nature  has  need  for  its  susten- 
ance. 

Credit  is  the  great  law  of  industrial  in- 
tercourse. It  is  the  result  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man  bearing  upon  his  physical 
labors,  and  gives  to  his  labors  a  moral  tone, 
distinguishing  them  from  and  dignifying 
them  above  the  labors  of  inferior  and  irra- 
tional beings.  It  binds  society  together  in 
mutual  confidence  and  dependence,  thus 
harmonizing  in  the  common  objects  to 
which  all  legitimate  institutions  tend. 

We  hear  of  friends  and  enemies  of  a 
credit  system  ;  but  it  surely  cannot  be  that 
there  are  any  who  desire  the  exthpation  of 
confidence  from  the  human  bosom.  It  is 
not  against  the  principle  of  credit  that  any 
sane  man  wars ;  but  that  which  has  been 
technically  called  the  credit  system,  is 
sometimes  the  object  of  his  aversion.  Es- 
sentially, the  credit  system  consists  of  a 
series  of  restrictions  to  the  natural  and 
unrestricted  application  of  the  principle,  or 
rather  instinct  of  confidence,  settled  by 
long  experience.  Whether  these  limits 
are  always  set  with  due  regard  to  the  best 
interest  of  society,  is  a  question  for  experi- 
mental solution,  defying  theoretic  analysis. 
There  is  a  reason  running  through  this 
subject,  ascertaining  by  fixed  laws  every 
result,  but  the  question  to  be  settled  is 
whether  the  human  mind  possesses  suffi- 
cient ubiquity  to  comprehend  it. 

For  the  present  we  must  be  content  to 
study  this  faintly  illumined  science  by  the 
aid  of  certain  fixed  facts,  like  beacon 
lights,  set  hither  and  thither  to  guide  the 
mariner.  And  if  we  thmk  more  perfectly 
to  illuminate  the  subject,  we  must  not  go 
about  and  extinguish  the  imperfect  lights 
we  already  have,  until  by  their  aid  we  have 
set  durable  landmarks. 

Starting  from  the  idea  of  credit  as  a 
moral  instinct,  we  follow  man  into  society 
and  find  the  idea  practically  employed  by 
a  necessity  inherent  in  his  relations  with 
other  beings.  He  comes  into  the  world 
naked  and  destitute — is  sustained  by  affec- 
tion until  the  faculty  of  laboring  for  hun- 
self  is  developed — thence-forward  he  is 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  He  pos- 
sesses as  yet  only  the  faculty  of  labor,  but 
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is  without  the  means  of  employing  that 
faculty.  His  instincts  and  his  wants  impel 
him  to  production.  The  question  here 
arises  of  what  does  he  stand  in  need — and 
how  shall  that  want  be  supplied } 

Man  is  in  a  peculiar  though  not  alto- 
gether exclusive  sense,  as  has  been  said,  a 
tool  using  animal.  Most  inferior  animals 
to  a  certain  extent  require  material  with 
which  and  upon  which  to  exert  those  in- 
stincts which  tend  to  sustain  and  perpetu- 
ate the  life  of  their  species ;  but  the  wants  of 
man  in  this  respect  are  as  much  greater  as 
his  nature  is  more  exalted  than  theirs.  That 
which  has  already  been  produced  out  of 
the  abundant  stores  of  nature,  and  remains 
unconsumed,  in  the  various  forms  in  which 
labor  has  prepared  it  for  future  use,  forms 
the  store  out  of  which  he  is  to  draw  the 
means  of  employing  his  industrial  power. 
This  resource  is  capital,  under  which  name 
may  be  also  included  those  natural  objects 
and  productions  which  are  the  subjects  of 
property. 

Out  of  it,  the  laborer  is  nourished  until 
the  fruit  of  his  labor  is  realized  to  him. 
Out  of  it  he  is  furnished  with  land  to  till 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  or  with 
material  tools  and  implements  with  which 
he  can  exercise  his  skill  as  an  artizan. 

As  yet  the  naked  laborer  has  produced 
nothing,  and  accordingly  has  nothing  with 
which  to  produce.  Capital  is  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  produced  it,  and  how 
can  he  hope  to  obtain  it  without  an  equiv- 
alent to  offer  for  it,  from  those  who  have 
labored  hard  enough  to  get  it  to  know  the 
value  of  keeping  it.  Until  the  expedients 
of  humane  and  civilized  society  are  adopted, 
he  has  but  a  single  resource,  and  that  is  to 
sell  his  labor  to  another,  and  become  a 
bondman. 

It  is  an  instructive  though  a  well  known 
fact,  that  the  modern  commercial  system 
was  ushered  into  being  about  the  same  time 
with  that  liberty  and  civilization,  which 
distinguishes  the  present  as  the  enlightened 
age  of  the  world.  It  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  profitable  to  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain which  led  forward  the  other  ;  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  without  the  other 
neither  could  subsist. 

For  much  of  the  liberty  and  civilization 
we  enjoy,  we  are  indebted  to  those  causes 
which  give  dignity  to  labor.  Among  bar- 
barous tribes  labor  is  the  service  of  a  bond- 


man reluctantly  yielded  to  avoid  hunger, 
and  the  thong — with  freemen  it  is  the 
struggle  of  a  free  spirit  to  raise  its  physical 
independence  to  the  level  of  its  moral. 
The  diiference  between  the  two  lies  not  in 
the  men,  but  in  the  institutions  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  live. 

By  assuring  to  the  individual  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  labor,  and  furnishing  him  with 
capital  to  employ  it,  we  most  effectually 
secure  his  physical  and  with  it  his  moral 
liberty.  By  the  aid  of  credit,  one  of  its 
predominant  ideas,  modern  civilization  se- 
cures this  happy  result,  not  perfectly  in- 
deed, but  to  a  degree,  establishing  on  a 
sure  foundation  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved. 

The  study  of  economic  philosophy  is 
directed  to  the  best  mode  of  applying  cap- 
ital to  labor,  so  as  to  insure  its  highest 
productiveness.  Capital  contains  within 
itself  no  power  of  increase,  apart  from  la- 
bor both  are  equally  helpless,  but  combi- 
ned they  become  productive.  The  capital- 
ist desires  that  his  capital  may  be  produc- 
tive, as  heartily  as  the  laborer,  that  his 
labors  may  be  crowned  by  production. 
Their  interests  are  common,  and  in  a  well 
ordered  community  their  efforts  tend  to 
the  same  objects.  Then  let  the  senseless 
cry  about  a  strife  between  capital  and  la- 
bor, as  between  natural  enemies,  apply  it- 
self to  a  simple  fable  teaching  the  impor- 
tance of  every  useful  member  of  living 
society  to  every  other,  and  be  silent. 

To  accomplish  the  common  purpose  of 
the  capitalist  and  the  laborer,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  capitalist,  or  he  w^ho  has 
more  capital  than  he  either  can  employ, 
or  than  he  chooses  to  employ  in  connec- 
tion with  his  own  labors,  should  loan  the 
laborer  so  much  of  his  capital  as  the  latter 
may  stand  in  need  of,  upon  the  faith  of  a 
promise  to  restore  it  again  to  the  lender, 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits 
produced  with  it,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  its  use.  This  is  credit  representing  the 
confidence  of  the  lender  in  the  borrower. 

Need  it  be  asked — can  any  other  result 
take  place }  Not  unless  the  instincts  of 
humanity  are  crushed,  and  men  roam 
apart  through  a  wilderness  world,  devour- 
ing one  another  like  wild  beasts.  So  far 
we  have  the  imperfect  credit  system  of  a 
scattered  primitive  society.  Complexities 
are  begotten  in  multitudes.     It  is  true,  in- 
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deed,  that  in  perfection  there  is  much  of 
simplicity,  but  it  is  oftentimes  a  simplicity 
pervading  complexity  as  its  reason  or  law, 
as  the  vibration  of  a  thousand  strings 
and  pipes  may  produce  a  simple  melody. 
But  we  usually  call  that  simple,  which  is 
obvious  to  our  reason,  and  that  complex 
which  we  do  not  understand,  as  a  mill- 
wright would  call  a  cotton  mill  a  simple 
machine,  while  to  one  unacquainted  with 
its  principles,  a  steam  engine  is  a  miracle 
of  complications. 

The  progress  of  society  towards  its  com- 
plete development,  and  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, mark  important  changes  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer. 
No  longer  can  the  capitalist  who  has  stood 
hitherto  in  the  light  of  a  patron  to  the  la- 
borer, advancing  to  him  his  capital  through 
a  kind  of  personal  confidence,  exercise 
that  direct  watchfulness  which  is  essential 
to  the  safety  of  his  investment.  To  apply 
a  system  of  direct  patronage  in  an  advan- 
ced commercial  community,  would  require 
a  degree  of  intimate  knowledge  and  of 
personal  confidence  between  individual  cap- 
italists and  laborers  utterly  unattainable. 
Under  such  a  system  the  capitalist  would 
prefer  to  let  his  capital  remain  idle,  rather 
.than  incur  the  difficulties  attending  its 
investment. 

A  further  difficulty  is  perceived.  With 
the  increase  of  commerce  has  arisen  com- 
petition begetting  risk.  The  capitalist 
havino;  but  a  small  amount  to  loan  and  ha- 
zarding  it  all  with  the  success  of  one,  or  at 
best  a  limited  number  of  laborers,  finds  the 
risk  too  great  for  the  return  he  can  expect, 
and  prefers  hoarding  to  investing. 

There  is  a  want  of  economy  also  discov- 
ered in  this  mode  of  applying  capital.  The 
borrower  and  the  lender  know  not  where  to 
find  each  other,  nor  can  that  certainty  of 
assistance,  which  is  essential  to  the  regu- 
larity of  business,  be  depended  on.  Out 
of  this  doubtful  state  of  things,  it  happens 
that  much  capital  lies  continually  unem- 
ployed, particularly  when  it  is  possessed  in 
small  amounts,  in  the  hands  of  many  indi- 
viduals. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  a  number 
of  individuals,  each  having  a  certain,  per- 
haps small  amount  of  capital,  associate 
themselves  together  and  form  a  common 
fund.  Skillful  and  experienced  persons 
are  employed  to  make  loans  of  this  fund, 


thus  performing  for  the  combined  capital 
that  which  neither  of  the  associated  indi- 
viduals could  do  so  well  with  respect  to  his 
individual  proportion.  We  have  thus  at- 
tained the  idea  of  the  joint  stock  bank,  an 
institution  created  in  the  effort  of  capital, 
to  apply  itself  to  labor.  This  is  indeed 
the  simplest  idea  of  a  bank  ;  but  a  bank, 
nevertheless  ;  exhibiting  in  the  simplicity 
of  its  mechanism,  the  principles  of  its  con- 
struction, wherein  we  may  derive  certain 
and  valuable  knowledge  of  what  a  bank  is, 
thus  leading  to  the  conclusion  of  what  a 
bank  should  do. 

Individual  or  private  banking  has  found 
admirers,  placing  it  in  point  of  utility  be- 
fore joint  stock  banking ;  but  although 
they  have  professed  to  look  from  a  demo- 
cratic point  of  view,  they  have  unreflect- 
ingly fallen  into  a  great  error.  An  indi- 
vidual banker  starting  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attain  success,  begins  necessarily  with  an 
overgrown  capital,  which  grows  exorbitantly 
by  the  influence  which  wealth  and  the  con- 
trol of  a  banking  institution  confer.  Un- 
til the  mass  of  capital  distributed  in  small 
amounts  through  the  country  is  brought 
forward  by  associative  companies,  the 
wealth  of  the  individual  banker  enjoys  a 
monopoly  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
active  employment  of  capital,  and  receives 
a  rate  of  interest  enhanced  beyond  its  com- 
parative value,  by  the  absence  of  competi- 
tion. Europe  exhibits  many  instances 
where  individual  bankers  have  attained  a 
degree  of  wealth  utterly  disproportional  to 
what  a  natural  increase  of  capital  by  the 
ordinary  and  healthy  modes  of  application 
would  yield,  and  suggesting  that  such  fa- 
cilities of  monopoly  ought  not  to  exist  in 
the  hands  of  individuals  unchecked  by 
competition.  Our  own  country  exhibits 
few  such  instances,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
extent  to  which  joint  stock  banking  is  en- 
couraged with  us.  Individual  banking, 
tends  necessarily  to  accumulation  and  mo- 
nopoly— while  joint  stock  banking  tends  to 
distribution,  and  fosters  competition. 

Taking  a  step  further  in  the  refinement 
of  the  relations  of  commerce,  we  encounter 
a  class  of  persons  who  assume  an  interme- 
diate position  between  the  capitalist  and 
the  laborers.  This  class  is  composed  of 
what  has  been  styled  exchangers,  including 
merchants,  brokers,  carriers  and  others 
that  might  be  named. 


Historically  con- 
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sidered,  this  class  dates  its  origin  from  a 
period  far  in  advance  of  the  conception  of 
any  definite  idea  of  banking,  but  in  the 
development  of  credit  from  its  rude  begin- 
ning to  its  later  perfection,  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  assign  to  this  class 
the  position  we  have  assigned  it. 

The  merchant  standing  in  the  closest 
intimacy  of  relation  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
laborer,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  cap- 
italist, is  the  natural  channel  through 
which  capital  flows  to  invigorate  labor. 
Apparently  he  seems  to  monopolize  in  him- 
self, the  advantages  derived  from  banking 
accommodation  ;  but  in  reality  he  trans- 
mits them,  either  immediately  or  mediate- 
ly to  the  laborer.  And  this  again,  is  ac- 
complished through  credit.  The  manufac- 
turer, who  in  one  sense  represents  labor, 
is  enabled  through  the  merchant  to  receive 
the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  in  the  form  of 
advances,  months  before  his  manufactured 
wares  find  a  consumer.  To  the  bank, 
which  has  communicated  to  the  merchant 
in  part  his  ability  to  make  such  advances, 
the  manufacturer  owes  the  supply  of  means 
which  has  kept  his  wheels  in  motion.  So 
with  the  farmer,  by  the  aid  of  capital  flow- 
ing toward  him  through  the  bank,  and  the 
merchant,  he  is  sustained  out  of  his  own 
labor,  while  as  yet  the  products  of  his  in- 
dustry are  but  seeking  a  market. 

In  this  manner  may  the  operation  of 
credit  be  traced  through  every  branch  and 
department  of  industry,  conveying  capital 
to  fructify  labor. 

Corresponding  to  a  certain  degree  to  the 
division  indicated  by  the  classification  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  commerce  into  cap- 
italists exchanges  and  labors ;  there  are  three 
classes  of  individuals  whose  relations  to 
each  other  indicate  the  character  of  the 
credit  system. 

They  are  firstly  capitalists,  or  those  who 
employ  their  capital  in  making  loans  to 
others ;  secondly,  those  who  have  capital 
employed  by  themselves  in  commercial 
operations,  corresponding  with  this  class  of 
exchangers  ;  and  lastly,  laborers  who  are 
dependant  upon  the  former  classes  for  the 
means  rendering  their  labor  productive. 

Let  A.  represent  the  capitalist ;  B.  the 
merchant  standing  in  the  second  class,  and 
C.  the  laborer.  We  will  assume  that  B. 
possessing  capital  employed  in  his  business, 
has  goods   of  which  C.  stands  in  need  to 


employ  his  labor.  B.  is  willing  to  place  his 
property  at  the  disposal  of  C.  but  has  de- 
manded a  guaranty,  which  is  furnished  by 
A.  But  B.  possessing  capital  and  not 
standing  in  need  of  A's  ready  money,  is  con- 
tent to  take  from  A.  his  promise  to  pay  the 
equivalent  for  the  purchase  by  C,  at  a  fu- 
ture specified  time.  This  transaction  con- 
stitutes a  loan  of  credit,  and  derives  the 
reasonableness  and  utility  of  such  loans 
from  the  natural  wants  of  mankind  stand- 
ing in  such  relations. 

This  simple  formula  illustrates  many  of 
the  transactions  of  business,  and  can  be 
applied  in  the  analysis  of  the  relations  of 
the  parties  to  such  transactions.  We  have 
thus  as  the  purpose  of  the  credit  sys- 
tem, the  facilitation  of  exchano-es  of 
property  between  producers  and  exchan- 
gers, by  setting  apart  a  portion  of  the  cap- 
ital of  the  country,  to  guaranty  the  credit 
upon  which  such  exchanges  are  made. 

To  a  limited  extent,  loans  of  credit  are 
created  by  issues  of  bank  paper,  but  the 
immediate  convertibility  of  such  paper 
into  specie,  gives  to  it  the  character  of  a 
representative  of  specie  rather  than  of 
credit.  In  either  aspect  such  issues  are 
legitimate. 

The  invention  of  a  circulation,  making 
use  of  paper  notes  as  the  representative  of 
capital,  or  in  ordinary  though  less  strict 
language,  of  specie,  belongs  to  the  later 
history  of  banking.  The  inconvenience 
of  removing  material  property  of  any  kind, 
from  place  to  place,  even  when  it  is  in  the 
concentrated  form  of  the  precious  metals, 
suggests  to  the  common  reason  of  man- 
kind, the  expedient  of  representing  such 
property  by  some  known  symbol,  the  pos- 
session of  which  shall  be  the  evidence  of 
the  ownership  of  that  which  it  represents. 
Such  is  the  relation  that  a  bank  note  sus- 
tains to  the  capital  of  the  bank  issuing  it. 

Economists  have  differed  widely  in  their 
notions  of  the  character  of  specie  ;  but 
without  reason,  for  specie  is  but  a  descrip- 
tion of  property  selected  for  that  purpose 
in  consequence  of  its  extreme  value,  with 
a  fixed  national  standard  of  measurement, 
and  made  a  lawful  tender,  in  fulfilment  of 
all  contracts  not  calling  for  the  delivery  of 
any  other  specified  property. 

Specie  has  a  material  and  not  represent- 
tative  character.  Its  value  is  indeed  en- 
hanced  by   the  privileges,  which   in  this 
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respect  it  enjoys  over  other  descriptions  of 
property  ;  but  in  all  respects  it  is  subject 
to  the  same  law  of  supply  and  demand  that 
control  the  value  of  other  descriptions  of 
property.  It  is  obviously  the  most  fluctu- 
ating description  of  property,  as  the  sup- 
ply is  not  only  controlled  by  natural  cau- 
ses, but  by  those  artificial  means  by  which 
it  becomes  impressed  with  the  peculiar  at- 
tributes of  specie.  In  this  res]3ect  a  rep- 
resentative circulation  has  the  advantag-e 
of  representing  the  vast  capital  of  the 
country,  the  fluctuations  of  which  balance 
each  other,  giving  some  approach  to  an 
undeviating  standard  of  value. 

The  introduction  of  the  bank  note  sys- 
tem worked  a  revolution  in  banking,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  avarice  prevailed  over 
reason,  and  established  a  bad  principle 
only  partially  extirpated  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  earliest  facts  developed  in 
practical  banking,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
paper  circulation,  was,  that  for  the  ordina- 
ry purposes  of  banking,  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  specie  as  compared  with  the 
aggregate  amount  of  notes  issued  was  re- 
quired for  their  redemption  as  they  were 
ordinarily  returned  for  payment.  This 
was  a  result  necessarily  attending  the  issue 
of  a  representative  circulation  ;  for  where 
notes  are  put  in  circulation,  representing  a 
specie  capital,  the  capital  must  of  necessi- 
ty remain  in  the  bank,  until  demanded  in 
redemption  of  the  notes. 

Thus  the  bank  would  constantly  have 
unemployed  on  its  hands  an  amount,  the 
average  of  which  would  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  its  notes,  kept  constantly  in 
circulation.  Still,  in  addition  to  this,  as  a 
place  of  deposit  for  specie,  the  bank  com- 
monly holds  large  amounts  on  deposit,  for 
which  no  other  use  can  be  made  than  to 
employ  it  for  the  redemption  of  its  notes, 
thus,  reducing  the  amount  of  its  capital 
required  to  be  kept  by  it  in  the  form  of 
specie. 

The  bank  finding  that  practically  it  em- 
ployed but  a  small  amount  of  capital,  as 
compared  with  the  amount  of  business 
done  by  it,  naturally  came  to  consider  the 
possession  of  a  larger  amount  of  capital  as 
an  unnecessary  superfluity,  and  being  loose 
from  the  restraints  of  law,  acted  practically 
upon  this  conclusion. 

If  it  had  the  credit  of  possessing  capi- 
tal, it  mattered  not  that  its  notes  represen- 


ted an  empty  falsehood,  instead  of  real 
capital,  their  currency  was  all  that  was  de- 
sired, and  that  was  attained.  Or  if  it  ac- 
tually possessed  such  unemployed  capital, 
the  temptation  to  speculate  with  it,  soon 
placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  bill  holders. 

False  as  this  principle  was,  it  is  not  so 
remarkable  that  it  was  adopted  by  the 
banks,  as  that  its  falsity  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  and  economists.  The 
condition  of  the  bank  was  deemed  sound 
at  a  moment  when  its  capital  or  property 
basis  could  afford  the  means  of  redeeming 
but  a  small  proportion  of  its  outstanding 
engagements.  The  deficiency  was  supposed 
to  be  supplied  by  the  notes  of  private  in- 
dividuals, obtained  by  discount  in  exchange 
for  its  own  notes  or  credit.  A  circulation 
to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  times  the 
actual  capital  was  permitted.  The  bank 
stood  no  longer  in  the  light  of  a  caj^italist 
applying  actual  capital  to  the  business  of 
the  country  ;  but  as  a  mere  speculator, 
exchanging  a  credit  bearing  no  interest,  for 
one  productive  of  interest.  This  advan- 
tage it  can  enjoy,  solely  for  the  reason  that 
the  name  of  bank  carried  with  it  a  certain 
prestige  denied  to  individual  reputation. 

It  followed  that  the  bank  was  sound  no 
longer  than  the  individuals  whose  notes  it 
held  were  in  a  solvent  condition,  while  the 
occurrence  of  financial  embarrassment  was 
sure  to  endanger,  if  not  overwhelm  the 
bank,  rendering  its  widely  scattered  circu- 
lation a  precarious,  if  not  a  worthless  pos- 
session. 

We  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  the  banking  system,  from  those 
necessary  laws  that  stamp  a  fixed  relation 
on  the  society  of  mankind ;  but  here  we 
encounter  a  system  purely  artificial.  The 
principle  of  the  system,  if  principle  could 
arise  out  of  a  mere  artificial  order  of  things 
established  at  the  suggestion  of  avarice, 
was  that  the  credit  of  the  bank  beino-  not  ab- 
solutely  dependent  on  the  credit  of  a  single 
individual,  but  of  the  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals whose  notes  it  holds,  was  of  a  more 
reliable  character,  and  therefore  an  ex- 
change of  an  uncertain  credit,  for  one  of 
better  standing,  was  a  good  operation  both 
for  the  banker  and  the  borrower. 

The  fruit  of  this  system  was  such  as 
could  only  spring  from  its  principles. 
Where  it  prevails,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
banks  suspend  specie  payments  with  an 
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extended  circulation,  empty  vaults  and 
worthless  assets.  A  general  distrust  of 
banks  ensued,  democratic  zeal  was  stimu- 
lated, not  to  detect  and  correct  the  erron- 
eous principle  which  had  crept  into  bank- 
ing, but  to  destroy  all  banking  privileges. 
At  this  juncture,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
Whig  Legislation  detected  the  evil  princi- 
ple, and  extirpated  it  effectually  from  bank- 
ing in  that  state. 

The  guaranty  system  seized  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  bank  should  be  a  capi- 
talist in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  and 
demanded  of  it  public  assurances,  and 
pledges,  that  this  character  was  genuine, 
and  not  fictitiously  assumed.  The  general 
features  of  the  New  York  system  were  so 
fully  presented  in  the  article  alluded  to  in 
the  former  part  of  this  essay,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary again  to  present  its  details. 

Under  this  system,  the  bank  is  required 
to  possess  in  an  available  form,  means  suf- 
ficient for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  cir- 
culation issued  by  it.  This  capital  need  not 
be  in  the  form  of  specie,  but  might  be  in- 
vested in  permanent  interest  producing 
securities,  reserving  however  sufficient  spe- 
cie to  meet  the  emergencies  of  business. 

o 

As  affording  the  most  generally  approved 
security,  investment  in  public  stocks  and 
in  morto-ao-es  of  real  estate,  was  suo;o;ested 
as  most  fitting  to  render  the  surplus  capi- 
tal at  once  productive  and  safe. 

But  as  capital  safely  invested  to-day, 
may  be  withdrawn  and  launched  into  spec- 
ulation to-morrow,  a  still  further  point  was 
to  be  attained  by  the  system,  and  this  was 
accomplished  by  requiring  the  bank  to  de- 
posit the  stock  and  mortgages  representing 
its  capital,  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible 
public  officer. 

Nature  exhibits  in  all  her  processess  the 
profoundest  economy  in  the  use  of  means, 
setting  an  example  to  the  reason  of  man- 
kind. Starting  from  the  rude  and  clumsy 
expedients  of  savage  life,  the  progressive 
development  of  the  human  intellect  is 
marked  by  increasing  economy  in  the  use 
of  means.  This  is  the  result  of  a  clear 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  In 
no  direction  has  science  as  yet  applied  the 
exertions  of  mankind  so  as  to  attain  the 
highest  possible  productiveness.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of 
mind,  with  much  yet  to  ransack  and  learn 
before  we  understand  all  that  this  world  of 


ours  contains.  We  handle  the  machinery 
of  the  great  laboratory,  but  poorly  as  yet, 
producing  very  little  to  reward  a  great  out- 
lay of  exertion.  As  we  approach  matu- 
rity, we  shall  know  more  of  economy,  and 
produce  greater  results. 

As  much  as  science  has  done  in  other 
quarters,  it  has  thrown  but  little  light  upon 
the  productive  capacity  of  capital.  A  very 
natural,  but  Epicurean  idea  seems  to  pre- 
vail, that  the  productions  of  labor  are  in- 
tended solely  for  the  present  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  mankind,  and  have  no  pro- 
spective duty  to  perform  for  future  genera- 
tions. Capital  belongs  to  posterity  ;  its 
economical  use  is  all  that  is  allowed  to  him 
that  calls  himself  its  owner.  Enticed  by  a 
persuasive  instinct,  man  labors  as  he  sup- 
poses, for  himself  and  his  offspring,  but 
nature  turns  his  labors  to  a  wider  useful- 
ness, raising  up  by  them,  myriads  of  intel- 
lectual, sentient  beings.  Such  reflections 
are  not  useless,  as  they  tend  to  dignify  the 
science  which  has  for  its  aim  the  direction 
of  human  labor. 

If  it  seems  surprising  that  capital  may 
be  in  the  exclusive  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  one,  while  another  not  possessing 
it,  may  derive  an  equal,  or  perhaps  greater 
benefit  from  its  existence,  than  he  who 
possesses  it,  the  surprise  must  be  attributed 
to  the  small  acquisitions  which  science  has 
made  in  this  department  of  knowledge. 

Such  a  state  of  facts  is  exhibited  by  a 
bank  having  a  circulation  based  upon  capi- 
tal invested  in  interest  paying  securities. 
The  interest  derived  directly  from  the  in- 
vested capital,  represents  the  profits  derived 
from  the  immediate  employment  of  that  capi- 
tal, while  that  which  is  derived  to  the 
bank  and  to  individuals,  by  means  of  the 
circulation,  represents  the  value  of  the 
same  capital  employed  upon  the  principle 
of  credit.  There  are  then  two  ways  of 
employing  capital,  one  by  possession,  the 
other  by  producing  credit  upon  it. 

One  who  holds  a  promissory  note  of  ap- 
proved value,  derives  a  benefit  from  its 
possession,  no  ways  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  he  whose  note  it  is,  is  actually  enjoy- 
ing the  profits  of  the  farm,  which  is  the 
only  means  possessed  by  him  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  note. 

The  principle  involved  is  as  obvious  as 
the  fact  is  certain — credit  looks  to  the  fu- 
ture productiveness  of  capital — its  profit  is 
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derived  by  anticipation  ;  thus  its  use  in  no 
wise  detracts  from  the  value  of  its  present 
enjoyment.  Nor  is  there  any  improvidence 
in  this  anticipation  of  a  future  profit,  for 
we  have  ah^eady  seen,  that  this  expectation 
of  a  future  profit,  leads  the  capitalist  to 
place  his  capital  within  the  reach  of  the 
laborer  ;  thus  fulfilling  the  ends  of  nature, 
in  bringing  capital  and  labor  together,  to 
co-operate  in  production. 

The  New  York  system  attentive  to  this 
principle  of  economic  employment,  permits 
that  portion  of  banking  capital  which  is 
not  required  to  be  held  by  the  bank  in  the 
form  of  specie,  to  be  permanently  and  pro- 
fitably invested,  requiring  only  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  capital  in  the  form  of 
public  stocks  or  other  securities,  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  public  ofiicer, 
pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of 
the  bank  employing  it. 

A  class  of  credits  spring  out  of  mercan- 
tile transactions,  so  dependent  for  their  va- 
lidity upon  similar  credits,  that  of  them- 
selves they  form  an  insecure  basis  of  com- 
mercial operations.  So  dependent  are 
merchants  upon  one  another,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  credits  mutually  subsisting 
among  them,  that  ail  are  concerned  in  the 
soundness  of  each,  and  are  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  failure  of  any  one.  To 
prevent  the  formation  of  such  credits, 
where  interest  and  the  anticipation  of  pro- 
fit invite  to  extending  them,  is  impossible, 
whether  attempted  by  the  aid  of  philosophy 
or  law.  No  statute  could  be  framed  suf- 
ficiently stringent  to  restrain  merchants 
from  trusting,  where  they  deem  it  their  in- 
terest to  trust.  The  impotency  of  such 
legislation  is  exhibited  in  the  instance  of 
the  usury  laws  ;  however  wise  or  necessary 
such  laws  may  be  deemed,  experience 
proves  that  they  are  incapable  of  enforce- 
ment, and  therefore  useless.  If  then,  in 
the  latter  case,  where  to  many  minds  a 
moral  sanction  is  superadded  to  the  authori- 
ty of  the  laws,  they  are  found  to  be  desti- 
tute of  power,  how  hopelessly  imbecile 
would  be  a  law  rendered  repugnant  to  the 
moral  instincts,  by  attempting  the  destruc- 
tion of  credit.  Far  from  submitting  to 
such  a  law,  those  who  violate  it,  would  feel 
that  they  had  done  a  commendable  act, 
in  trusting  the  credit  of  one  whom  it  may 
have  been  their  interest  to  serve,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  incurrino;  the  censures  of  the 
]aw. 


Taking  it  as  a  fixed  fact,  that  merchants 
will  trust  one  another,  not  deduced  from 
any  reasoning  on  the  subject,  but  observed 
as  an  invariable  consequence  of  the  princi- 
ple of  self-interest,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  the  gravest  interest  to  public  economists, 
how  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible,  the  im- 
prudent and  extravagant  propagation  of 
credits.  The  temptations  that  almost  con- 
tinually present  themselves  to  the  mercan- 
tile classes,  inducing  an  enlargement  of 
their  business  operations,  are  in  ordinary 
times  sufiicient,  if  unrestrained,  to  produce 
dangerous  extensions  of  credit ;  but  pecu- 
liar combinations  of  circumstances  fre- 
quently hold  out  the  most  extravagant 
promises  of  gain  to  be  derived  from  the 
enlargement  of  business  operations,  and 
consequent  expansion  of  credit,  too  pow- 
erful for  resistance,  though  placing  in  im- 
minent hazard  the  security  of  commercial 
transactions. 

Against  such  influences,  the  credit  sys- 
tem— the  aim  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  to  restrict  abuses  of  the  principle  of 
credit — wields  a  powerful  restrictive  in 
banking  capital.  The  constant  tendency 
of  banking  is  to  withdraw  from  the  market 
the  uncertain  credits  of  individuals  for  the 
most  part  based  upon  credits,  and  to  re- 
place them  by  a  credit  based  upon  the  ac- 
tual capital  of  the  bank.  Thus,  while 
capital  under  wise  restrictions  struggles  to 
become  productive,  it  lends  its  strength  to 
give  firmness  and  confidence  to  the  rela- 
tions of  commerce.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  timidity  of  the  capitalist,  who  looks 
only  to  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  and  a  safe 
investment,  acts  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
imprudent  zeal  of  the  merchant,  when 
the  hopes  of  speculation  tempt  him  to 
go  beyond  the  limit  of  prudence.  As 
banking  capital  possesses  such  an  influence 
on  commercial  operations,  as  to  hold  them  in 
check  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  facilities, 
so  when  that  capital  is  a  reality  and  not 
a  shadow,  that  influence  will  always  be 
found  on  the  side  of  prudence. 

It  is  obvious,  that  these  conclusions  are 
not  true  of  banking  conducted  upon  ficti- 
tious capital,  for  there  the  credit  of  the  bank 
is  no  more  reliable  than  the  credit  of  indi- 
viduals even  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
and  the  replacing  of  the  one  by  the  other, 
is  a  matter  of  little  commercial  advantage, 
while  as  it  respects  a  disposition  to  check 
speculation,  the  bank  having  but  little  at 
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stake,  loses  the  characteristic  prudence  of 
the  capitalist. 

A  casual  and  superficial  observer  might 
detect  a  supposed  departure  from  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  New  York  system.  By  as- 
suming the  securities  standing  in  the  place 
of  the  actual  property-capital,  to  represent 
merely  a  credit,  it  would  appear  that  the 
credit  loaned  upon  that  capital,  was  hut 
credit  raised  upon  credit.  But  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  that  system  appears  by  a 
closer  observation  of  its  principles,  to  sub- 
sist in  part,  in  the  fact,  that  the  credit  that 
it  extends  is  based  upon  actual  capital,  in- 
stead of  mere  credit. 

It  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  said, 
that  he  who  loans  to  another  upon  the  se- 
curity of  a  pledge  of  property — relies  upon 
the  credit  of  the  borrower,  for  he  holds  the 
property  pledged,  and  is  so  far  to  be  re- 
garded its  owner,  that  if  that  which  was 
borrowed  is  not  returned,  the  pledge  is  re- 
tained. So  the  faith  of  the  public  pledged 
in  its  stocks,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  se- 
curity superior  to  all  individual  credits,  and 
standing  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  pos- 
session of  any  tangible  property  ;  for  as  the 
security  of  property  is  dependent  upon  the 
maintainance  of  the  public  faith,  so  the 
pledge  of  that  faith  secures  the  highest  evi- 
dence of  a  permanent  possession.  Resting 
on  such  a  basis,  no  credit  can  be  deemed 
insecure. 

Many  evils  have  been  attributed  to 
banks,  some  of  which  are  the  result  of  the 
introduction  of  the  erroneous  principle  in 
banking  which  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  while  others  are  nowise  chargeable  to 
that  cause.  Among  others,  that  of  induc- 
ing speculation,  has  been  with  some,  a  prin- 
cipal ground  of  objection  to  the  allowance 
of  banking  privileges.  This  charge  has 
been  urged  with  that  undiscriminating  zeal 
that  involves  both  the  good  and  evil  in  a 
system  in  accusations  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter only.  As  banking  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  conducted,  the  charge  is  not 
unmerited,  but  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  given  occasion  to  the 
charge  of  fostering  speculation. 

In  one  respect  only,  has  legitimate  bank- 
ing an  influence  in  promoting  speculation, 
and  that  is  by  furnishing  the  means  which 
may  be  employed  towards  speculative  ob- 
jects. If  speculation  made  use  of  means 
which  are  not  the  common  som'ce  of  all 


commercial  activities,  but  admitting  only  of 
employment  for  evil,  it  would  be  a  ground 
of  grave  accusation,  that  any  system  should 
furnish  such  facilities.  Capital  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  vital  principle  of  commercial 
life,  equally  capable  of  a  true  or  false  di- 
rection ;  to  hold  it  responsible,  then  for  the 
use  which  is  made  of  it,  is  as  absm-d  as  to 
charge  the  principle  of  animal  life  with  all 
the  irregularities  to  which  it  ministers  their 
active  power. 

Speculation  is  the  product  of  moral 
causes,  and  not  the  result  of  physical 
combinations.  It  springs  from  a  desire  for 
the  acquisition  of  sudden  wealth,  and  is  at- 
tended by  an  excited  state  of  mind  ready  to 
risk  every  present  good,  for  the  sake  of 
some  anticipated  advantage.  It  is  not  uni- 
formly observed  to  predominate  at  times 
when  the  use  of  capital  is  readily  procured ; 
but  often  arises  when  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  trade  are  straitened  for  lack  of 
means.  This  fact  of  itself,  illustrates  the 
absurdity  of  charging  the  origination  of 
speculative  feeling  upon  those  causes  which 
supply  the  material  means  of  trading.  Of 
all  classes  capitalists  are  least  apt  to  be 
speculative,  while  they  view  such  illicit 
operations  with  a  degree  of  distrust  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  them  from  entrusting  their 
property  with  those  that  indulge  in  them. 
The  bank  as  a  capitalist  is  actuated  by  the 
same  impulses  to  a  safe  and  regular  invest- 
ment of  its  capital,  and  thus  becomes  an 
instrument  of  conservatism. 

One  of  many  instances  may  be  cited  il- 
lustrating the  practical  truth  of  this  idea. 
The  shifting  of  the  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor  in  consequence  of  the  large  exporta- 
tions  of  grain,  during  the  year  1847,  in- 
duced larger  importations  from  abroad 
than  is  usual,  and  a  consequent  efflux  of 
specie  towards  foreign  markets.  To 
check  this  tendency  the  banks  restricted 
their  discounts,  taking  good  care  that  their 
funds  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  requhed  specie  for  exportation.  To 
a  considerable  extent  the  movement  of  the 
banks  had  the  desired  effect,  and  operated 
to  repress  foreign  speculation. 

Without  justifying  the  opposition  to 
banks,  which  has  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent prevailed  in  different  sections  of  our 
country,  and  has  in  many  instances  erected 
itself  into  an  open  and  bitter  hostility,  it 
would  do  injustice  both  to  popular  discrim- 
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ination  and  to  truth,  to  deny  that  some 
grounds  for  it  have  not  existed.  Banking 
has  too  often  been  conducted  with  utter 
disregard  to  the  principle  that  requires  the 
bank  to  possess  the  qualities  of  a  capitalist, 
to  shield  these  institutions  from  just  cen- 
sures. Had  this  evil  been  incurable,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  on  the  whole,  the  de- 
struction of  the  entire  system  would  not 
have  led  to  less  inconveniences,  than  the 
irregularities  occasioned  by  it.  But  the 
experience  of  the  State  of  New  York 
places  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  by  the  aid 
of  restrictive  legislation,  the  usefulness  of 
the  system  may  be  preserved  without  di- 
minishing the  profits  which  invites  to  that 
mode  of  employing  surplus  capital. 

It  has  been  seriously  questioned  whether 
the  soundest  condition  of  banking  would 
not  be  produced  by  letting  the  banks  loose 
from  restrictive  legislation,  and  leaving 
them  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  com- 
petition, and  of  enlightened  self-interest. 

The  opinions  that  are  held  with  respect 
to  the  purposes  of  legislation,  form  the 
great  distinguishing  feature  of  the  two 
great  parties  of  our  country.  On  the  one 
hand  a  theory  prevails,  that  the  only  office 
of  legislation  is  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
personal  rights,  to  redress  wrongs,  and  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  crimes.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  more  liberal  and  exalted  view 
of  the  ends  of  government,  recognises  in 
it  a  patron  of  virtue  and  industry.  Hav- 
ing the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  society 
as  its  object,  and  indeed  as  the  foundation 
of  its  authority,  no  expedient  ought  to 
be  deemed  illegitimate,  which  tends  to 
produce  that  result.  When  the  great 
power  and  influence  of  government  are  con- 
sidered, it  requires  the  strongest  reasons  to 
convince  us  of  the  propriety  of  denying  to 
that  autliority,  on  any  theory,  the  right  to 
employ  its  energies  for  the  encouragement 
and  strengthening  of  industry.  Such  an 
opinion  can  only  be  justified  by  supposing 
that  governments  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as 
having  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
suits of  individuals.  However  true  this 
may  be  of  States,  in  which  the  sovereign 
authority  is  vested  in  an  individual  or  body 
of  men,  whose  pursuits  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  pursuits  of  the  body  of 
the  people,  it  is  not  justified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own  government.  For 
whatever  errors  have  been  committed  in 


legislation,  the  sympathy  of  our  govern- 
ment has  always  been  with  the  people. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  circumstances, 
that  when  we  have  been  in  error,  not  even 
the  blinding  influence  of  party  zeal,  has 
prevented  us  from  discovering  and  correct- 
insr  the  mistake. 

The  state  governments  exhibit  more  in- 
stances of  this  character,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  federal  legisla- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  they  embrace  a 
wider  range  of  objects,  and  have  a  more 
direct  and  immediate  influence  upon  the 
interests  of  individuals. 

To  ascertain  then,  where  legislation  may 
with  propriety  be  applied,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  consider  whether  the  result  of  its 
application  will  be  beneficial  to  the  com- 
mon interest.  By  this  simple  test  we  are 
to  judge,  whether  banking  should  or  should 
not  be  exempt  from  legislative  restriction. 

Experience  has  abundantly  shewn,  that 
the  law  of  competition  is  not  sufficient  to 
secure  the  best  condition  of  banking.  It 
may  indeed  be  sufficient  to  render  the 
merchant  careful  of  his  credit,  and  conse- 
quently restrain  him  from  excesses ;  but 
this  is  because  the  eye  of  a  cautious  capi- 
talist is  upon  him,  while  with  the  bank  no 
such  motives  operate.  It  is  not  easy  to 
shake  the  credit  of  a  bank,  so  as  to  restrain 
its  operations,  unless  its  affairs  have  be- 
come so  involved  that  a  premonition  is  lost 
upon  it.  Those  operations  which  endanger 
the  security  of  a  bank,  by  directing  its 
capital  to  improper  uses,  are  of  so  secret  a 
nature,  that  rarely  is  the  condition  of  a 
failing  bank  accurately  known,  until  it  has 
become  insolvent.  If  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty a  provision  of  law  is  adopted,  requir- 
ing the  capital  of  the  bank  to  be  placed  in 
such  a  position,  that  it  may  be  commanded 
in  the  event  of  a  failure,  and  that  expedi- 
ent is  found  to  be  attended  with  great  pub- 
lic convenience,  who  shall  say  that  it  is  an 
improper  or  illegitimate  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive authority  .?  Beyond  the  regulation  of 
the  rate  of  interest  on  money,  the  law  of 
competition  has  so  small  a  restrictive  power 
upon  banks  as  to  be  unworthy  of  consider- 
ation. And  yet  the  advocates  of  non- 
legislation  look  to  it,  to  correct  all  the  evils 
to  which  banking  gives  rise,  when  it  is  con- 
ducted with  disregard  to  the  public  inter- 
est. They  would  do  well  to  account  for 
the  fact,  that  hitherto  it  has  become  neces- 
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sary  to  increase  the  restraints  of  law  in 
order  to  protect  the  public,  rather  than  to 
throw  them  off  as  useless  habiliments.  It 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  said,  that  le- 
gislation has  produced  an  artificial  condi- 
tion of  banking,  which  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  the  constant  addition  of  new 
provisions,  for  that  science  has  matured  it- 
self under  circumstances  admitting  its 
highest  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man- 
kind ;  and  the  only  object  of  legislative 
interposition  is  to  circumscribe  the  ille- 
gitimate operations  of  banks,  while  bank- 
ing is  and  should  be  left  to  the  largest 
liberty  consistent  with  public  convenience. 
It  is  no  less  difficult  to  vindicate  the 
propriety  of  conceding  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment, the  right  of  adopting  such  a 
system  of  finance  as  will  afford  the  greatest 
convenience  to  the  nation.  It  ought  to  be 
a  prominent  consideration  in  the  adoption 
of  any  governmental  measure,  whether  by 
Congress  or  the  State  Legislatures,  whether 
the  interests  of  trade  and  labor  are  to  be 
affected  beneficially  or  injuriously  by  it ; 
for  the  general  government  within  its  sphere 


is  as  responsibly  charged  with  the  care  of 
those  interests,  as  the  state  governments 
are  within  their  spheres.  Both  exist  to 
promote  the  same  objects,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  rather  a  difference 
of  jurisdiction,  than  of  nature  or  kind.  To 
hold  a  contrary  doctrine,  would  cast  a  sus- 
picion upon  the  wisdom  of  our  constitution. 
In  adapting  the  advantages  of  the  guar- 
anty-system to  the  wants  of  the  nation,  as 
we  have  shown  in  the  article  already  al- 
luded to,  no  more  is  required  of  the  gene- 
ral government  than  that  it  shall  adopt  a 
convenient  mode  of  managing  its  own  finan- 
cial concerns,  without  making  use  of  those 
disputed  powers  under  which  the  creation  of 
a  national  bank  must  take  place.  And 
the  public  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  com'se  ought  mainly  to  influence  its 
adoption.  In  requiring  this  it  is  only  ask- 
ing of  a  popular  government  that  its  policy 
should  originate  in  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  its  measures  be  conformed  to  their 
wants,  which  was  the  true  ideal  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution. 

A.  J.  w. 


VdL.  if.    fid.  'v^.     N£W  S1:RI£:§. 
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(Continued  from  page  338.^ 


A  '^  Peace  Party"  was  soon  formed, 
composed  of  an  miion  of  Federalists,  and  a 
portion  of  the  anti-war  Democrats,  wliose 
intention  it  was,  to  defeat  Mr.  Madison's 
re-election,  or  bring  out  an  expression  of 
public  sentiment  tliat  would  force  the  ad- 
ministration to  a  peace.  A  few,  more  in- 
temperate, openly  threatened  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  but  these  had  no  weight  in 
any  party,  and  spoke  only  for  themselves. 
A  number  of  prominent  Federalists,  deem- 
ing it  their  duty  now  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  war,  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  disapprobatory  expressions ; 
amono;  these  were  Oliver  Wolcott  and 
Samuel  Dexter,  members  of  President 
Adams'  cabinet.  The  ex-President,  him- 
self, had  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the  re- 
publican administrations,  from  an  early  pe- 
riod after  Jefferson's  accession. 

The  nomination  of  Madison  for  re- 
election, by  a  Congressional  caucus  of  the 
administration  party,  unanimously  made, 
was  at  once  followed  by  that  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  by  the  Republican  members  of  the 
New  York  Legislature ;  an  effort  to  ex- 
tend the  disaffection  to  the  party  in  other 
States  was  made,  but  attended  with  little 
success.  A  convention  of  the  Federalists 
was  held  at  New  York  city,  in  September, 
in  which  eleven  States  were  represented 
by  seventy  delegates.  It  was  decided  by 
them  to  unite  with  the  New  York  Repub- 
licans, on  Mr.  Clinton,  as  the  only  chance 
of  defeating  Mr.  Madison.  Jared  Inger- 
soU,  a  Federalist,  of  Pennsylvania  was 
nominated  for  Vice  President. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  unanuni- 
ty  of  Mr.  Clinton's  nomination  by  the 
New  York  Republicans,  Mr.  Madison  had 
a  party  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  vote  of 
the  State  was  not  given  up  without  an  ef- 
fort. The  administration  men  were  head- 
ed in  the  Legislature,  by  Nathan  Sanford, 
Erastus  Root,  and  Gen.  Haight;  the  Clui- 


tonians,  by  Martin  VanBuren,and  others. 
In  a  caucus  of  both  divisions  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  said  to 
have  delivered  a  violent  philippic  against 
the  South,  and  the  "  Old  Dominion"  par- 
ticularly, and  to  have  denounced  Madison 
and  his  whole  cabinet,  as  "  unworthy  the 
confidence  of  the  people," — Messrs.  San- 
ford and  Root  replying  to  him. 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  Madison  was  ef- 
fected by  128  electoral  votes,  to  89  for 
Clinton.  Gerry  having  131  to  86  for  In- 
gersoll.  The  opposition  gained  from  the 
previous  election.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  3  votes  in  Maryland — 40  votes  in  all. 
Their  hopes  had  been  high,  and  the  disap- 
pointment was  bitter. 

In  the  13th  Congress,  the  division  of  par- 
ties was  thus  :  Senate :  Administration,  27  ; 
Opposition,  9 ;  House  :  Administration, 
120;  Opposition,  'o^.  Henry  Clay  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  by  89  votes, 
to  54  for  Timothy  Pitkin  of  Connecticut. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  being  in 
lead  of  the  opposition,  had  been  jealously 
watched  by  the  administration  party,  who 
expected  that  whatever  measures  of  re- 
sistance to  the  government  were  adop- 
ted, would  originate  there.  The  dom- 
inant party  in  that  State,  was  in  the  lead 
of  Harrison  Grey  Otis,  Josiah  Quincy, 
William  Prescott,  and  others,  men  of  de- 
cided talent,  and  obnoxious  to  the  Repub- 
licans, as  ultra  in  their  schemes  of  opposi- 
tion. A  resolution  adopted  in  the  State 
Senate,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Quincy,  declar- 
ing, in  effect,  that  it  was  unbecoming  a  mo- 
ral and  religious  people,  to  rejoice  over  victo- 
ries not  achieved  in  immediate  self-defence, 
had  furnished  a  theme  for  denunciation  to 
the  Republicans  of  the  whole  Union,  and 
this  "  unpatriotic  sentiment,"  they  deemed 
a  prelude  to  worse  action.  Gov.  Strong's 
refusal  to  place  the  militia  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  United  States'  officers,  (based 
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on  constitutional  grounds)  was  viewed  as 
one  step  toward  a  treasonable  design,  and 
when  the  Hartford  Convention  was 
proposed,  this  was  believed  to  be  in- 
tended to  consummate  the  scheme  of  dis- 
union and  a  British  alliance,  or,  at  least,  of 
open  resistance  to  the  government. 

The  real  occasion  of  this  celebrated 
meeting,  was  the  critical  condition  of  the 
New  Eno;land  States.  A  hostile  fleet 
hovered  near  the  coast  menacing  descent, 
and  proclaiming  that  its  object  was  to  pillage 
and  destroy  the  seaports ;  Provost,  at  the 
head  of  14,000  veterans,  was  in  the  state  of 
Vermont  j  a  part  of  Massachusetts  was  in 
possession  of  the  enemy — that  State  had 
expended  a  million  of  dollars,  in  her  de- 
fence— her  treasury  was  bankrupt,  in  effect 
— stocks  being  at  a  discount  of  50  per  cent. 
The  national  government,  occupied  with 
the  formidable  invasions  at  the  South,  one 
of  them  directed  immediately  against  it- 
self, was  unable  to  provide  for  the  exigen- 
cy at  the  North.  In  this  state  of  affairs 
an  extra  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Le- 
gislature was  called,  and  the  meeting  of  a 
New  England  Convention,  suggested  by 
that  body,  by  a  party  vote  22  to  12,  in  the 
Senate,  260  to  90  in  the  House.  The  ob- 
jects to  be  considered  were  the  "  public 
grievances  andconcerns,"  "  defence  against 
the  enemy,"  and  if  they  thought  proper, 
to  procure  a  Convention  of  all  the  States, 
to  revise  the  consitution  so  as  to  secure  the 
rights  of  all,  "  by  placing  all  upon  the  ba- 
sis of  a  fair  representation." 

The  Convention  met  at  Hartford,  Dec. 
15,  1814,  and  their  debates  continued  for 
a  fortnight,  with  closed  doors  and  under 
an  injunction  of  secrecy.  But  the  idea 
that  this  injunction  was  the  cover  of  trea- 
sonable debates,  the  character  of  the  mem- 
bers entirely  forbids  ;  and  it  is  further  dis- 
proved by  the  instructions  under  which  the 
Connecticut  delegation  went  to  the  Con- 
vention, viz.,  to  deliberate  "on  measures 
not  inconsistent  to  the  government."  The 
result  of  their  debates  was  a  paper  enumer- 
ating the  grievances  of  the  New  England 
States ;  recommending  them  to  petition 
Congress  to  be  allowed  to  retain  a  part  of 
the  taxes  levied  on  them,  for  self-defence, 
and  proposing  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
restricting  the  power  to  make  war ;  that  to 
admit  new  States ;  that  to  lay  embargoes 


and  to  restrict  commerce  ;  limitins:  the 
President  to  a  smgle  term,  and  providing 
against  his  election  from  the  same  State 
for  two  successive  terms ;  respecting  the 
representation  and  taxation  of  slaves. 
These  propositions,  were  rejected  by  the 
Legislatures  of  all  the  States  except  those 
of  New  England. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  the  Republican  members  of 
Congress  from  New  England,  held  a  cau- 
cus to  consider  what  course  it  was  best  tore- 
commend  to  the  President,  in  relation  to  the 
Convention.  A  proclamation  forbidding 
the  meeting  was  suggested,  but  rejected, 
and  no  advice  could  be  agreed  upon.  It 
is  now  known,  that  the  President  gave  se- 
cret orders  to  the  District  Attorney  of  Con- 
necticut, to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention,  and  on  the  appearance  of  any 
overt  act  of  treason,  the  commander  of  the 
United  States'  troops  in  Connecticut  was  to 
arrest  the  whole  body.  If  more  force  than 
he  had  was  required,  the  militia  of  New 
York  were  to  be  called  into  requisition. 

The  war  soon  concluded.  As  a  measure 
of  party  policy,  we  believe  its  effects  upon 
the  nation  to  have  been  good — to  have  been 
worth  the  price,  and  more.  We  believe 
the  contest  was  necessary,  in  this  sense, 
that  although  it  might  have  been  for  a  tmie 
postponed,  it  could  not  be  perma- 
nently avoided,  without  sinking  the  nation 
into  a  worse  condition  than  that  of  colo- 
nial servitude.  It  was  emphatically,  the 
"  second  war  of  Independence. "  Its  effect 
on  the  condition  of  parties  was  adverse  to 
its  supporters.  Many  of  that  party  had 
been  disaffected,  some  irreconcilably  divi- 
ded ;  an  opposition,  feeble  at  the  commence- 
ment, had  been  strengthened  until  it 
was  nearly  an  overmatch  for  the  ad- 
ministration party.  Had  the  war  con- 
tinued a  short  time  longer,  it  must  have 
ruined  its  projectors ;  the  splendid  vic- 
tories of  the  last  campaign,  indeed,  were 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  complaints  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  of  the  increasing 
weight  of  their  burdens.  The  administra- 
tion felt  its  condition  fast  growing  critical, 
and  hailed  the  treaty  as  affording  escape 
from  an  approaching  dilemma. 

Another  effect  of  the  war  was  the  far- 
ther removal  of  the  Republican  party  from 
their  old  opinions  of  the  relative  power  of 
the  state  and  national  governments  and  of 
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constructive  powers.  Whatever  their  the- 
ory, they  became  in  practice  the  advocates 
of  wide  construction — the  party  of  consol- 
idation— and  passing  beyond  their  oppo- 
nents, who  still  remained  at  their  old  posi- 
tion, left  them  as  the  party  of  limited  con- 
struction. The  acts  adopted  to  carry  on 
the  war,  strengthened  the  central  govern- 
ment, till  its  federal  character  seemed 
merged  in  the  national. 

Instead  of  a  return  to  the  old  policy,  on 
the  return  of  peace,  the  message  accom- 
panying the  treaty  recommended  the  main- 
tainance  of  a  respectable  army  ;  a  "  grad- 
ual advancement  of  the  naval  establish- 
ment ;"  a  system  of  fortifications,  &c.,the 
cultivation  of  the  military  art,  "under  the 
liberal  patronage  of  the  government,"  and 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  for  the  protection  of 
manufactures.  In  the  next  message, 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  was 
recommended,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Constitution  pro- 
posed, to  enable  the  government  to  perfect 
a  grand  "  system  of  roads  and  canals."  It 
was  thought  best,  too,  to  let  the  Internal 
Taxes  remain  for  a  few  years. 

All  these  recommendations  were  carried 
into  effect,  except  that  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, and  on  this  point  the  majority  of 
the  administration  members  asserted  the 
power  to  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  President 
Jefferson's  recommendation  in  the  affair  of 
Louisiana,  by  implication^  and  undertook 
its  exercise.  The  old  Bank  had  been  refu- 
sed a  charter  for  another  term,  in  1811, 
only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, the  opposition  in  the  party  being 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  national  fi- 
nances were  in  a  condition  not  needing  its 
aid.  A  singular  circumstance  in  regard 
to  this  effort  to  re-charter  the  Bank,  is,  that 
it  was  voted  for  by  William  B.  Giles ^ 
and  Richard  Brent,  the  Virginia  Senators  ; 
and  what  is  more  surprising  yet,  they  voted 
for  it  in  contempt  of  the  instructions  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature  !  The  Bank  bill 
of  1815  was  vetoed  for  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient strength  and  vitality,  but  all  question 
of  constitutionality,  the  President  says,  is 
"precluded."  The  bill  of  1816,  was 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  obviated 
these  objections.  The  Federalists  were 
alarmed  at  the  gigantic  institution,  and  de- 
clared there  was  no  power  for  the  creation 
of  such  a  Bank.  It  passed  by  a  division 
of  parties  in  this  order : 


YEAS.       NAYS. 

Senate.     Republicans,  19  5 

Federalists.  3  7 

House.       Republicans,  67         31 

Federalists.  13         40 

Three  quarters  of  the  Republicans  vo- 
ting in  the  affirmative,  and  the  like  pro- 
portion of  the  Federalists  in  the  negative. 

The  Tariff  bill,  passed  in  1816,  in  con- 
formity to  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions, made  a  large  increase  on  former  du- 
ties, for  the  sole  purpose  of  protection  to 
manufactures.  The  Federalists  were 
evenly  divided  (within  one  vote,)  on  its 
passage,  while  of  the  administration  mem- 
bers, two-thirds  (within  one),  voted  for  it. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  from  his  retirement,  comes 
out  to  applaud  the  policy,  (letter  to  Ben- 
jamin Austin,  1816)  and  to  suggest  even 
"prohibitory  duties."  We  find  Mr. 
Madison,  also,  at  a  later  day,  when  his 
opinions  were  called  in  question,  (no  one 
could  have  read  his  messages  who  doubted) 
writing,  (Letter  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell, 
1827)  that  sustains  not  only  the  exist- 
ence of  the  power  to  protect  manufactures, 
but  that  it  was  also  not  an  incidental  but  a 
direct  power,  from  the  authority  to  regu- 
late trade. 

Thus  the  Republican  party  has  become 
(and  has  in  part  long  been)  the  party  of  a 
National  Bank,  Protective  Tariff,  Internal 
Improvement,  a  large  Navy,  large  expend- 
itures, and  wide  construction.  They  are 
the  party  of  a  strong  government,  and  of 
nationality ;  and  to  limit  State  author- 
ity still  farther,  it  was  in  serious  contem- 
plation to  devise  an  effective  punishment  to 
prevent  State  authorities  from  assuming  to 
judge  of  the  public  necessity  or  other  cir- 
cumstances making  a  call  of  the  national 
executive  for  their  militia  constitutional. 
The  government  organ  (the  National  Intelli- 
gencer,) explained  that  the  scheme  was 
postponed  only  for  convenience,  not  from 
choice.  Our  readers  will  remember  Mr. 
Polk's  elaborate  inspection,  in  his  last  an- 
nual message,  of  the  "  departure  from  an 
earlier  policy"  at  this  period.  It  is  not  a 
little  singular,  by  the  way,  that  a  President 
claiming  to  be  guided  by  the  policy  of  the 
Republican  administrations,  should  stigma- 
matise  the  policy  prevailing  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  Republican  period,  and  ap- 
proved by  every  one   of  the  Republican 
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Presidents,  to  the  very  last  of  their  public 
expressions  of  sentiments,  as  intended  to 
build  up  an  "  aristocracy  of  wealth,"  on  the 
backs  of  the  people.  And  this  is  not  a 
mere  mistake  of  theirs  ;  the  President  at- 
tributes the  motive  to  them,  and  reveals 
the  manner  in  which  the  "  vain  idea" 
"was  veiled  under  plausible  pretexts." 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Polk's  bad 
taste — it  is  the  inconsistency,  only,  we  no- 
tice. Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  one  of  his  mes- 
sages goes  farther  back  than  Mr.  Polk, 
speaking  of  a  "  departure  of  nearly  half  a 
century"  from  constitutional  principles. 
While  these  professed  imitators  so  dishon- 
or their  models,  the  Whig  Presidents,  Mr. 
Adams,  Gen.  Harrison,  and  Gen.  Taylor, 
warmly  approve  the  policy  of  all  the  Re- 
publican administrations,  and  Mr.  Clay 
insists  that  the  Whig  party  is,  and  has  al- 
ways been,  in  the  exact  position  of  the  Re- 
publicans. 

When  Mr.  Monroe  was  transferred  to 
the  War  department,  in  1814,  the  State 
department  was  offered  to  Gov.  Tompkms, 
of  New  York,  who  declined  its  acceptance ; 
but  by  his  friends  the  offer  was  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  his  selection  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  the  intended  successor  of 
Madison.  In  1 8 1 6 ,  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  nominated  Tompkins,  but  he  receiv- 
ed little  support  elsewhere.  Monroe  was 
more  the  favorite  than  any  other,  of  the 
party.  In  New  England,  the  Republicans 
were  for  Monroe,  with  hardly  a  dissentient 
voice.  The  Republicans  in  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
gave  him  an  unanimous  nomination.  Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
was  advocated  by  seemingly  a  very  small 
interest ;  but  his  friends  were  secretly  ac- 
tive, and  while  Monroe's  friends  dreamed 
of  no  considerable  effort  against  him,  his 
defeat  had  been  nearly  secured.  In  the 
congressional  caucus,  65  members  voted 
for  Monroe,  and  54  for  Crawford.  But 
for  the  united  support  of  the  New  England 
Republicans,  Monroe  would  have  been  de- 
feated. The  state  of  the  vote  occasioned 
much  surprise,  and  raised  doubts  with  ma- 
ny of  the  propriety  of  congressional  nomi- 
nations. Gov.  Tompkins  was  nominated 
for  Vice  President,  by  86  votes  to  30  for 
Gov.  Snyder  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  friends  of  the  administration  invited 
the  Federalists  to  unite  with  them  in  sup- 


port of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  his  future  admin- 
istration, and  thus  obliterate  all  party  dis- 
tinctions. The  masses  of  each  party  seemed 
disposed  to  unite,  but  there  was  little  sym- 
pathy among  the  leaders.  Some  of  the 
Republicans  objected  that  the  Federalists 
ought  not  to  share  the  rewards  with  those 
who  had  been  always  faithful ;  these  Fed- 
eralists would  influence  the  policy  of  the 
government ;  and  if  there  were  no  opposi- 
tion, the  Republican  organization  would  be 
lost,  and  its  principles  forgotten,  in  the 
divisions  that  must  follow.  Some  of  the 
Federalists  objected  to  the  proposed  union, 
that  the  Republicans  merely  invited  them 
to  a  surrender,  at  discretion,  offering  no 
concessions.  We  lose,  said  they,  in  this 
amalgamation,  a  good  name  and  character, 
and  sacrifice  noble  principles.  We  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  party — we  have 
an  honorable  stand — we  ask  for  no  patron- 
age of  the  government — our  object  is  only 
to  guard  our  rights,  and  check  the  major- 
ity. If  the  administrative  party  endanger 
the  popular  liberty,  we  form  a  nucleus  for 
the  people  to  rally  around.  It  was  urged, 
too,  that  a  great  influence  was  growing  up 
in  the  West,  which  would  soon  revolt  from 
the  domination  of  the  South,  and  in  the 
contest  between  them,  the  Federalists  of 
the  East,  should  stand  ready  to  cast  their 
weight  in  favor  of  oither,  whose  ascendancy 
might  be  required  for  the  general  good,  or 
to  hold  the  balance  between  them,  and  pre- 
vent the  excesses  of  either. 

The  result  was  a  considerable  accession 
to  the  Republicans  from  the  Federal  ranks, 
(few  of  the  leaders  going  with  them,)  but 
a  failure  of  the  project  of  amalgamation. 

In  the  State  elections  of  this  year,  the 
Federalists  succeeded  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  which  had  always  been  their 
most  reliable  States,  though  Maryland 
usually  divided  its  vote,  at  the  Presidential 
election,  in  consequence  of  the  electors  be- 
ing chosen  in  single  districts.  The  Presi- 
dential election  came  on,  in  a  perfect  calm, 
the  newspapers  being  almost  entirely  barren 
of  political  matter.  The  votes  of  1 6  States 
were  given  to  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  ma- 
king 183.  Rufus  King,  the  Federal  can- 
didate for  President,  received  the  vote  of 
three  States — Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Delaware — 34 ;  their  vote  for  Vice 
President  being  scattered.     From  the  elec- 
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tion  of  1S12,  tlie  Federalists  had  lost 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  a  fraction  of  Maryland — 
54  votes. 

After  the  election.  Gen.  Jackson,  who 
was  a  warm  friend  of  Monroe,  wrote  to 
him  respecting  the  existing  state  of  par- 
ties, and  advising  him  to  effect  an  oblitera- 
tion of  the  old  distinctions,  by  forming  his 
cabinet  in  part  from  each  party,  and  ex- 
tending his  confidence  to  the  Federalists  as 
well  as  to  Republicans.  "Now  is  the 
time,"  he  says,  "  to  exterminate  that  mon- 
ster called  Party  spirit."  The  General 
was  little  versed  in  politics,  but  he  had 
learned  more  before  he  came  to  the  Presi- 
dency himself.  Mr.  Monroe  explains  to 
him  his  error.  "  The  chief  magistrate 
ought  not  to  be  the  head  of  a  party,"  he 
admits,  but  he  cannot  lean  on  opponents 
for  support.  He  does  not  regard  the 
causes  of  party  divisions  as  extinct.  He 
regards  the  reduction  of  the  Federal  party 
as  owing  to  their  course  in  the  war, 
"  the  daring  measure  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention," &c.  To  extend  confidence  to 
their  leaders  would  injure  the  party  which 
had  elected  him,  and  would  lessen  the 
the  ignominy  due  to  these  acts  of  the  oppo- 
sition. He  is  favorable,  however,  to  the 
proposed  union  of  the  parties,  and  relies 
on  their  gradual  seduction  of  the  mass  of 
the  Federalists  from  their  leaders,  into  the 
Republican  party,  as  the  true  means  of 
eflecting  that  object.  The  event  proved 
the  expectations  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  be  well 
founded. 

The  last  message  of  Mr.  Madison  indi- 
cated the  necessity  of  imposing  yet  higher 
duties,  to  afford  the  manufacturers  proper 
encouragement  —  recommended  an  addi- 
tional department  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government — the  remodification  of 
the  Judiciary,  to  relieve  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  "itinerary  fatigues," 
(as  intended  in  the  act  passed  in  John 
Adams's  administration,  and  repealed  early 
in  Jefferson's)  and  urged  again  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  enable  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  roads  and  ca- 
nals. The  Bank,  and  the  whole  system  of 
policy  lately  adopted,  was  highly  eulogized. 
The  party  in  Congress,  however,  (Mr. 
Calhoun  leading  in  this  matter,)  still  main- 
taining that  the  power  was  already  granted, 
and  should  be  exercised. 


The  journey  of  Mr.  Monroe,  soon  after 
his  inauguration,  to  the  eastward,  much 
facilitated  the  object  of  the  extinction  of 
the  Federal  party — (that  we  have  seen 
was  designed  instead  of  a  union.)  He  was 
treated  with  the  highest  consideration  by 
the  Federalists,  and  in  return,  he  compli- 
mented their  leaders  by  personal  visits. 
In  Boston,  he  attended  a  ball  given  by 
Harrison  Grey  Otis,  and  called  upon  James 
Lloyd,  Josiah  Quincy,  Thomas  PI.  Perkins, 
Ex-Gov.  Gore,  and  other  prominent  men 
of  the  party.  As  a  farther  evidence  of 
their  good  feelings,  a  dinner  was  given  at 
Boston  in  honor  of  the  new  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Q.  Adams.  The  President 
liked  the  party  better  for  what  he  saw,  and 
doubted  not  now  their  attachment  to  the 
Union.  His  policy  towards  them,  how- 
ever, was  not  changed.  Farther  efforts 
for  amalgamation  followed,  encouraged  by 
some  of  the  leading  Republican  papers,  as 
the  Aurora,  edited  by  Wm.  Duane,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Olive  Branch,  by 
Carey  ;  the  Boston  Centinel,  edited  by 
Major  Russell,  the  leading  Federal  paper 
in  New  England,  co-operated  in  the  effort ; 
but  the  leading  republican  journal  of  New 
England,  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot,  on  the 
other  hand  opposed  the  scheme,  and  was 
joined  by  other  journals  of  the  party.  The 
project  failed,  but  the  depletion  of  the 
Federal  party  continued. 

In  April,  1817,  Connecticut  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans.  From  the 
organization  of  the  government  until  this 
year,  Connecticut  had,  without  interruption, 
maintained  Federalism  in  both  her  national 
and  State  influence,  having  held  out  against 
the  re-election  of  Jefferson,  when  every 
other  New  England  State  supported  him, 
and  contributed  nine  out  of  the  fourteen 
votes  then  cast  for  Pinckney.  Delaware, 
alone,  of  all  the  other  States,  had  hniformly 
voted  against  the  Republican  Presidential 
candidates.  Oliver  Wolcott,  an  adherent 
of  the  Republican  party  from  the  period 
of  the  late  war,  was  elected  Governor  of 
Connecticut.  Rhode  Island  was  partially 
revolutionized  at  the  same  time  by  the 
election  of  Nehemiah  R.  Knight,  as  Gov- 
ernor. Vermont  had  returned  to  her 
former  position  in  1815.  In  1819,  there 
were  but  25  Federalists  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  out 
of  186  members  ;  from  New  England  there 
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were  35  Republicans  and  six  Federalists, 
there  being  a  few  years  before  38  Federal- 
ists to  three  Republicans.  In  1819, 
Maryland  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Repub- 
licans. In  1820,  the  Federalists  made  no 
effort  regarding  the  Presidential  election, 
and  were  broken  as  a  national  party ;  only 
fragments  remained,  confined  to  State  in- 
fluence, and  these  were  dying  out  one  by 
one.  The  same  year,  they  united  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  radical  Republicans  in 
support  of  Gen.  Hiester  for  Governor, 
who  was  elected  by  their  aid,  and  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island 
brought  forward  no  State  ticket.  In  1822, 
Delaware  surrendered,  the  State  govern- 
ment being  for  the  first  time  within  thirty 
years  Republican  in  all  its  branches.  In 
1823,  Gov.  Brooks  retired  from  the  chief 
magistracy  of  Massachusetts,  which  would 
have  been  revolutionized  ere  this  but  for 
his  personal  popularity.  To  succeed  him, 
the  Federalists  brouo-ht  forward  their  ac- 

o 

complished  leader,  Harrison  Grey  Otis ; 
the  Republicans,  William  Eustis,  formerly 
Secretary  of  War,  with  Levi  Lincoln  for 
Lieutenant  Governor.  The  latter  were 
elected  with  about  4000  majority,  with  a 
strongly  Republican  Legislature,  and  the 
Federal  sway  passed  away  forever  from 
Massachusetts, 

Monroe  adhered  fully  to  the  "  vain 
ideas"  (to  repeat  Mr.  Polk's  phrase,)  of 
his  predecessor.  He  urged  repeatedly  the 
addition  to  the  powers  of  the  Constitution 
— recommended  again  and  again  higher 
duties  for  the  protection  of  manufactures, 
and  a  large  class  of  specific  in  place  of  ad 
valorem  duties  were  finally  determined 
upon.  In  his  second  Inaugural,  he  in- 
timates that  he  may  recommend,  at  this 
time  of  profound  peace,  the  imposition  of 
"  Internal  Duties  and  Excises. "  We  should 
have  revenue,  he  thinks,  "  without  relying 
solely  on  the  precarious  resource  of  foreign 
commerce ;"  and  he  is  satisfied  the  internal 
taxation  will  enhance  the  price  of  produce, 
and  promote  manufactures,  in  connection 
with  the  outward  duties. 

A  universal  party  cannot  exist ;  as  the 
Federalists  decayed,  the  administration 
party  began  to  be  agitated,  and  show  symp- 
toms of  disorganization.  On  nearly  all 
questions  of  any  magnitude  the  schismatic 
spirit  appeared,  though  never  was  there 
less  apparently  to  excite  divisional  feelings. 


The  subjects  of  Internal  Improvements, 
the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  United  States  Bank  inquiry, 
the  affair  of  Gen.  Jackson  with  the  Span- 
ish government  of  Florida,  his  execution 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  the  Florida 
treaty,  the  cession  of  Texas,  the  funding 
system,  the  great  system  of  fortifications, 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  protective  policy, 
the  South  American  question,  his  enlarged 
expenditures,  all  these  were  matters  of  de- 
bate in  Congress  and  in  public  journals  of 
the  party,  in  all  of  which  the  one  end  was  in 
view  on  one  side,  (that  side  not  being  always 
identical)  to  cast  censure  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, and  bring  up  permanently  a  counter- 
policy  to  that  of  the  administration.  The 
opposition  was  often  ascendant  in  Con- 
gress, and  on  a  portion  of  these  matters 
was  in  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  mem- 
bers of  no  other  section  were  united  and 
uniform  in  support  of  the  administration 
but  those  of  New  England,  and  their  pow- 
erful aid  (between  30  and  40  votes)  alone, 
saved  the  administration  from  a  number  of 
defeats.  All  this  opposition,  however,  was 
doubtless  intended  less  against  Mr.  Mon- 
roe than  as  a  preparation  for  the  struggle 
to  take  place  for  the  succession.  These 
were  the  incipient  steps  for  the  formation 
of  new  parties. 

Mr.  Monroe  had  but  just  entered  upon 
his  second  term  when  the  question  began  to 
be  debated  who  should  come  next.  New 
England  confidently  offered  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Georgia,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Lowndes, 
and  finally  the  Secretary  of  War  ;  Ken- 
tucky and  other  Western  States,  Mr. 
Clay  ;  Tennessee,  Gen.  Jackson.  Adams 
and  Jackson  were  understood  to  be  identi- 
fied with  Mr.  Monroe's  policy,  the  rest 
more  or  less  in  favor  of  modifications  of  it. 
The  contest  was,  however,  to  be  local. 
The  Northern,  central,  and  Western  sec- 
tions of  the  party,  each  believed  it  to  be 
now  its  own  turn  to  furnish  a  President, 
and  the  South  thoudit  it  not  too  much  as- 
surance  to  put  forward  its  claims  again. 
Mr.  Crawford  being  deemed  the  strongest 
candidate  in  Congress,  the  friends  of  all 
the  others  determined  to  dispense  with  a 
Congressional  caucus,  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  people  which  had  become 
averse  to  that  mode  of  nomination  sustain- 
ing them.     Mr.  Crawford's  friends,  stand- 
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ing  alone,  insisted  on  the  selection  of  can- 
didates beino;  made  "  accordins;  to  the  ac- 
customed  usage  of  the  party,"  and  called 
a  caucus,  which  was  attended  by  sixty-six 
only  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
members,  a  majority  from  every  section 
being  absent.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the 
chief  actor  in  this  meeting.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's nomination,  with  that  of  Mr.  Gal- 
latin for  Vice  President,  was  heralded  to 
the  nation  as  the  "  Republican  nomination 
made  in  the  usual  form,"  but  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's prospect  vanished  from  that  moment. 
Without  seeking  this  adventitious  aid,  Mr. 
Crawford  would  have  stood  on  a  fair  level 
with  the  others,  and  been  equally  eligible  to 
a  combination  with  either  one.  The  nomi- 
nation raised  him  to  that  "  bad  eminence" 
that  he  became  the  butt  of  opposition  to 
all  others,  who  were  ready  to  combine  in 
every  degree  necessary  to  his  defeat.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  supported  in  common  by  the 
Adams  and  Jackson  parties  for  Vice  Pre- 
sident, (he  having  withdrawn  from  the  Pre- 
sidential race,)  and  a  good  feeling  between 
the  friends  of  these  two  was  so  prevalent, 
that  had  either  of  them  been  removed 
from  the  canvass  his  party  would  have 
united  in  mass  upon  the  other. 

The  remnant  of  the  Federalists  was  va- 
riously divided  between  three  of  the  can- 
didates. In  New  England  sectional  pride 
and  the  hope  of  sectional  influence  brought 
them  generally  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Adams,  though  of  the  small  party  formed 
for  Mr.  Crawford  in  Massachusetts,  they 
composed  the  larger  part.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey  they  were  nearly 
en  masse  for  Jackson,  expecting  of  none 
but  him,  an  eifectual  disregard  of  old  party 
lines.  In  Delaware,  they  generally  pro- 
nounced for  Mr.  Crawford,  "  as  the  man 
who  comes  nearest  being  a  Federalist." 
Mr.  Clay  could  claim  none  of  them,  or  too 
few  to  be  heard  of,  among  his  supporters. 

The  Adams  and  Jackson  parties  in- 
creased very  rapidly  towards  the  close  of 
the  canvass,  the  hopes  of  the  other  parties 
sinking  as  fast.  Mr.  Adams  was  certainly 
the  most  popular  candidate  in  the  field,  his 
party  extending  more  to  all  sections  than 
that  of  any  of  the  others.  An  Adams 
electoral  ticket  was  formed  in  nearly  every 
State,  with  a  respectable  support,  and  so 
far  as  the  choice  was  made  by  the  people, 
he   had   a   considerable   plurality   of  the 


popular  votes.  Beyond  New  England, 
(where  there  was  but  a  shadow  of  support 
for  all  others,)  the  vote  of  the  following 
States  shows  his  strength :  Ohio,  Clay 
19,255,  Jackson  18,489,  Adams  12,280; 
Maryland,  Adams  14,632,  Jackson  14,- 
523,  yet  the  singular  fruits  of  the  district 
system  in  Maryland,  were  to  give  Jackson 
seven,  Adams  three  of  the  electoral  votes. 
In  Virginia,  Crawford  about  7,500,  Adams 
3,500,  Jackson  2,200,  Clay  1,200.  Adams 
stood  close  to  Jackson  also  in  Louisiana  and 
Illinois,  carrying  two  electors  in  the  former, 
and  one  in  the  latter,  and  was  ahead  of 
Crawford  and  Clay  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, with  a  good  vote  in  Indiana.  In 
North  Carolina  his  friends  were  strong 
enough  to  take  that  State  from  Crawford 
by  throwing  their  weight  into  the  scale  of 
Jackson.  To  the  sore  disappointment  of 
the  Crawford  men,  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  gave  two-thirds  the  electoral  votes 
of  that  State  to  Adams,  and  the  people 
would  doubtless  have  given  him  as  large  a 
proportion.  The  whole  vote  was  settled 
at  99  for  Jackson,  84  for  Adams,  41  for 
Crawford,  37  for  Clay. 

From  the  country  at  large,  the  contest 
was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, narrowed  to  three  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  sentiment  of  the  House 
limited  it  further  to  Adams  and  Jackson. 
Between  the  two,  Mr.  Clay  and  his  21 
friends  in  the  House,  could  feel  no  hesita- 
tion— they  decided  the  election  promptly 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Clay  accepting  the  Secretaryship 
under  Mr.  Adams,  two  of  the  new  parties 
were  thus  amalgamated,  and  the  fusion  of 
the  other  two  was  inevitable.  And  just 
such  an  union,  though  not  this  exact  union, 
was  apparent  from  the  outset.  The 
quadrangular  battling  of  the  popular  can- 
vass amounted  to  this — it  drew  out  the 
elements  for  two  new  parties,  ready  for  a 
sudden  marshalling,  and  designated  Adams 
and  Jackson  as  the  grand  leaders,  and  the 
two  others  for  subordinates,  leaving  choice 
or  fortune  to  fix  their  respective  attach- 
ments. The  whole  arrangement,  the  re- 
division  of  parties  for  a  second  political 
period  was  completed  in  efiect,  if  not  in 
terms,  the  instant  Mr.  Clay  resolved  to 
make  John  Quincy  Adams  President. 

Mr.  Adams  immediately  attempted  the 
conciliating   policy.     Having   one   of  his 
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rivals  already  in  his  support,  he  offered 
the  second  place  in  his  cabinet  to  another, 
Mr.  Crawford,  who  declining  its  accep- 
tance, Mr.  Barbour,  a  friend  of  that  gen- 
tleman, was  placed  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  McLean,  a  Jackson  man, 
was  appointed  Postmaster  General.  This 
effort  at  conciliation,  persisted  in  after  it 
had  too  plainly  failed,  was  a  leading  cause 
of  Mr.  Adam's  defeat  in  1828. 

Mr.  Adams  continued  the  general  policy 
of  the  former  Republican  administrations, 
and  particularly  of  Monroe's,  of  which  he 
had  had  so  important  a  part  in  the  direc- 
tion. But  though  that  policy  was  popular 
in  itself,  and  at  another  time  might  have 
secured  the  full  triumph  of  Mr.  Adams, 
there  were  circumstances  working  with 
stronger  effects.  Still  the  milder  influence 
of  the  administration  was  not  without  re- 
sult. Its  party  was  placed  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing ;  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  were  re- 
claimed from  the  opposition  ;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania even,  from  the  few  thousands  who 
voted  for  either  Adams  or  Clay  in  1820,  a 
party  of  50,000  was  built  up  by  1828.  In 
the  West,  Mr.  Clay's  large  strength  was 
paralyzed,  because  the  West  preferred  a 
Western  man,  and  was  excited  by  military 
glory,  yet  Jackson  carried  Ohio  by  only 
2,201  majority  in  a  vote  of  128,993,  and 
Louisiana  by  only  527  majority.  And 
though  in  other  States  the  Jackson  fever 


swept  like  a  tornado,  the  defeat  was  not 
so  overwhelmingly  decisive  in  regard  to 
public  opinion  as  the  division  of  electoral 
votes  made  apparent.  While  Mr.  Adams 
had  less  than  one-third  of  the  votes  of  the 
electors,  he  received  five-elevenths  of  the 
popular  vote  of  the  Union.  Many  have 
believed  the  case  was  decided  from  the  mo- 
ment the  Jackson  and  Crawford  parties 
united.  It  was  not  so.  The  prospect  of 
the  administration  was  so  good  in  1826  in 
the  result  of  the  State  Elections,  that  the 
Jackson  men  felt  a  little  discouraged,  and 
in  1827  the  prospect  was  equally  fair.  A 
wiser  politician  than  Mr.  Adams  would  have 
saved  himself  in  his  position,  for  it  was  no 
difficult  task  to  a  shrewd  party  manager. 
Whether  Jefferson  would  have  done  it, 
we  think  little  of  a  problem.  Under  all 
disadvantages,  the  loss  of  the  strong  rally- 
ing point  of  Jackson's  popularity  would  have 
subjected  the  opposition  to  a  signal  defeat. 
From  the  accession  of  Jackson  the  his- 
tory of  parties  is  known  to  all.  For  the 
third  time  since  its  formation,  (the  ordinary 
variations  only,  no  radical  change  or  re- 
organization having  occurred  to  either,) 
the  party  which  supported  Mr.  Adams  is 
predominant  in  the  nation,  and  in  control  of 
the  government,  (though  as  yet  with  but 
a  partially  effective  power  for  adminis- 
tration.) 
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LIFE  AND   WRITINGS   OF  COLERIDGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


It  is  a  painful  and  ridiculous  phenome- 
non in  literature,  the  conversion  of  the 
characters  of  men  of  genius  and  power, 
into  a  kind  of  raw  material  for  rhetoricians 
and  book  mechanics.  As  a  record,  either 
of  affection,  admiration,  or  of  hatred,  a 
biography  may  be  written ;  or  it  may  be 
treated  as  the  material  of  history,  in  a 
spirit  perfectly  dispassionate  ;  or  for  a  mo- 
ral purpose,  to  hold  out  a  grand  example 
of  virtue  and  its  fruits,  or  of  vice  and  its 
punishments  ;  or  better  still,  for  both  in 
one :  but  the  world  owes  those  no  thanks 
who  convert  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  dead 
into  a  vendible  commodity.  A  coarse  and 
wretched  art  must  that  be  which  covers 
the  marble  statue  with  white  paint,  or 
whose  works  may  be  compared  with  those 
of  plumbers,  who  cast  lead  into  the  effi- 
gies of  great  men,  to  be  sold  by  weight  to 
elude  the  excise.  Posterity  however  is  just, 
and  the  punishment  of  these  leaden  biograph- 
ers is  to  have  their  leaden  productions  clap- 
ped over  themselves,  like  an  extinguisher. 

But,  of  all  biographies,  those  are  the 
least  agreeable,  which,  like  Cottle's  Cole- 
ridge, mingle  admiration  and  contempt ; 
the  vanity  of  the  writer,  protecting  itself 
against  the  overshadowing  greatness  of  its 
theme,  by  setting  forth  the  littlenesses  and 
the  faults  of  a  hero  by  themselves,  and 
calling  attention  to  them  in  detail  and  in- 
dividually— a  mode  of  treatment  which 
subjects  the  biographer  to  the  charge  either 
of  incapacity  or  of  malignity. 

To  pronounce  Hercules  a  god,  and  at 
the  same  time  tap  him  on  the  shoulder  for 
a  good  fellow  with  his  failings  ; — to  wor- 
ship with  a  prodigality  of  insolent  praise  ; 
to  profess  a  deep  respect,  while  minutely 
telling  a  debasing  anecdote  ;  to  glory  in 
the  friendship  of  one  whom  they  familiarly 
handle  ; — these  are  the  traces  of  envy,  and 
of  a  conceit,  so  far  malignant,  it  is  willing 
to  make  the  noblest  reputation  a  sacrifice 
to  its  own  ordinary  and  contemptible 
shrewdness. 


The  honest  enemy  may  vent  undisguised 
hostility  :  but  how  hateful  that  creature, 
a  friend  and  enemy  in  the  same  skin. 
Love  is  blind,  and  either  cannot  see  faults, 
or  sees  them  in  the  light  of  failings ;  it 
presents  the  totality  of  a  character  as  ex- 
cellent and  amiable ;  touching  upon  the 
faulty  parts  lightly,  and  as  if  compelled  to 
do  so  ;  but  that  man  is  no  moralist,  and  is 
not  a  good  man,  nor  a  christian,  who  sets 
up  his  friend  and  his  protege  to  the  scorn 
of  posterity. 

That  great  men  have  their  vices  and 
follies,  very  little  acuteness  is  needed  to 
observe ;  nor  is  the  least  ability  required 
to  commemorate  them  :  all  that  is  needed 
for  that  purpose  is  merely  a  servile,  false, 
and  garrulous  tongue  ;  however  much  they 
may  amuse  us  on  the  instant,  they  leave 
no  respect  for  the  narrator,  and  if  devoid 
of  j^ith  and  humor,  excite  only  disgust. 

The  charge  of  immorality  and  indiscre- 
tion has  been  laid  at  the  door  of  Laniar- 
tine,  for  having  taken  a  Robespierre  for  a 
rhetorical  exercise.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  the  praise  of  Robespierre,  by  a  La- 
martine,  condemns  a  Lamartine  :  but  it  is 
at  least  worthy  the  enquiry  whether  there 
be  not  something  magnanimous  and  praise- 
worthy in  the  attempt,  however  mistaken, 
to  separate  the  virtues,  even  of  the  lowest 
of  mankind,  from  the  mountainous  rubbish 
of  error  under  which  they  lie  buried  in 
such  a  character, — whether  the  spirit  of 
such  a  biographer  is  not  more  in  comformi- 
ty  with  the  christian  rule,  than  that  of  the 
pietist  who  has  dragged  to  light,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  the  errors  and  weak- 
nesses of  one  of  the  noblest  minds  that 
ever  came  into  being. 

To  call  up  by  rhetorical  incantations,  in 
the  spongy  air  of  imagination,  mere  dream- 
wrought  phantasms,  imaginary  Robe- 
spierres,  whose  existence  the  first  ray  of 
historical  truth  must  dissipate,  may  be  a 
task  unworthy  of  a  great  author ;  and  we 
know  that  the  good  sense  of  mankind  visits 
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these  necromantic  eulogies  with  a  just  con- 
tempt ;  but  it  requires  no  small  forbearance 
to  refrain  from  bestowino;  somethino;  heavier 
than  contempt  upon  the  meddling  would- 
be  moralist,  who  gnaws  about  the  feet  of 
greatness — who  throws  down  the  statue 
by  nibbling  at  the  toe. 

The  character  of  a  great  man  is  sacred 
to  posterity  ;  for,  in  our  estimate  of  his 
character,  lies,  in  great  measure,  the  force 
and  value  of  his  works.  When  a  dema- 
gogue wishes  to  stop  the  progress  of  a 
statesman  or  a  reformer,  he  makes  a  pub- 
lic exposition  of  his  vices  and  follies.  We 
read  attentively  and  fervently  the  works  of 
a  man  whose  character  we  respect,  and  we 
throw  by,  and  neglect,  those  works  of  whose 
authors  we  make  an  unfavorable  estimate. 
Biography  is  therefore  a  more  important 
and  delicate  department  of  letters,  than 
even  history  itself,  and  demands  a  more 
absolutely  impartial  and  humane  disposi- 
tion in  the  author. 

Can  it  be  estimated  how  many  hundreds 
of  persons  have  laid  aside  the  writings 
of  Lord  ,  Bacon,  after  reading  the  un- 
just criticism  of  his  character  by  Ma- 
caulay ;  or  how  much  of  abstract  po- 
litical opinion  is  created  by  a  personal  re- 
gard for,  or  dislike  of  the  characters  of  po- 
litical leaders  }  The  malignity  of  his  early 
defamers  has  condemned  Plato  to  a  learned 
obscurity.  A  sarcasm  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  Socrates,  from  the  lips  of  a 
learned  professor  in  one  of  our  leading 
Universities,  repeated  year  after  year,  in 
the  lecture  room,  keeps  an  entire  Universi- 
ty, year  after  year,  in  ignorance  of  Greek 
philosophy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce 
other  instances,  and  we  have  mentioned 
these  only  to  call  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  biography  as  a  department  of 
literature. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  reviver 
of  philosophy  in  England,  was  born  in  1773, 
at  Ottery,  St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire  :  his 
father  was  a  clergyman  with  a  numerous 
family,  whose  poverty  compelled  him  to 
place  Samuel,  his  youngest  son,  at  the 
school  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a  charitable 
institution  for  education  in  London.  From 
this  period  he  seems  to  have  been  neglect- 
ed by  his  relatives,  or  to  have  lost  sight  of 
them  ;  for  we  find  his  correspondent,  Cot- 
tle, reproaching  him  with  the  separation. 
The  intensely  imaginative  character  of  his 


mind  may  have  assisted  this  result.  A 
school  boy  who  could  read  at  his  leisure 
hours,  though  subject  at  other  times  to  a 
severe  school  discipline,  "a  whole  circula- 
ting library,  folios  and  all,"  without  other 
sympathy  than  his  own  thoughts,  would  very 
naturally  discover  none  of  those  qualities 
which  would  have  endeared  him  to  his  re- 
latives. The  insatiable  ambition  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  propensity  of  converting  all 
knowledge  into  food  for  speculation,  pos- 
sessed him  early  and  with  extraordinary 
force,  and  remained,  in  after  life,  the  mas- 
ter passions  of  his  nature.  His  imagina- 
tion absorbed  the  energy  of  his  body  and 
of  his  will ;  and  he  never  acquired  more 
than  a  transient  command  over  his  im- 
pulses. Having,  when  a  child,  but  a 
weak  resolution  and  a  moderate  pride, 
he  was  easily  moulded  and  directed  by  his 
instructor,  and  received  from  him,  under 
the  constant  stimulus  of  the  ferule,  an  ex- 
cellent education  in  the  learned  languages. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  he  entered  Jesus 
College  at  Cambridge,  and  after  an  eccen- 
tric irregular  course,  always  illustrating 
the  predominance  of  imagination,  we  find 
him,  at  the  unfortunate  conclusion  of  a 
love  adventure,  enlisted  in  the  horse- 
guards,  and  showing  very  little  aptitude 
for  military  exercises.  He  admits  that  he 
never  got  beyond  the  awkward  squad  ;  and 
he  seems  never  to  have  enjoyed  any  spe- 
cies of  exercise  except  walking  :  in  this, 
however,  he  was  indefatigable  ;  and  Hazlitt 
relates  of  him  that  his  gait  was  irregular 
and  vascillating,  suitable  with  the  irregu- 
larity of  his  thoughts. 

The  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  Coleridge, 
and  his  own  account  of  his  travels  turn  al- 
ways upon  conversations,  moods  of  thought, 
observations  of  a  speculative  character 
upon  life  and  manners,  and  betray,  also, 
the  indulgence  of  strong,  though  not  ma- 
lignant, national  prejudices ;  and  though 
endowed  with  the  most  exalted  universal- 
ity of  intellect,  his  passions  were  national- 
ized, and  even  narrowed,  by  a  blind  par- 
tiality for  his  native  country — a  fault 
which  we  are  compelled  to  honor,  even  in 
a  narrow  and  contracted  spirit.  His  ha- 
tred for  the  French  literature — a  hatred 
grounded,  for  the  most  part,  on  an  igno- 
rance which  he  did  not  pretend  to  conceal 
— was  carried  to  a  ridiculous  height :  and 
yet,  to  this  day,  England  has  reason  to 
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revere  the  prejudices  and  even  the  bigotry 
of  Coleridge ;  for  with  him  began  that 
literary,  and  theological  reaction  which 
rescued  English  literature  from  French 
atheism  and  German  mysticism. 

The  influence  of  imagination  appears  in 
his  inconsiderate  and  unstable  marriage. 
So  powerfully  did  imagination  work  upon 
him  at  this  time,  although  every  advan- 
tage that  an  author  can  desire  was  held 
out  to  him  by  his  publisher,  Cottle,  the 
energy  of  his  spirit  was  consumed  in 
mighty  projects,  which  were  laid  aside  as 
soon  as  they  were  commenced.  Finding 
many  friends  who  were  ready  to  extend  to 
him  pecuniary  aid,  his  life  became  one  of 
almost  entire  dependance.  The  receipts 
from  his  works  were  very  moderate  :  from 
one  of  his  friends  he  even  accepted  an  an- 
nuity, and,  as  his  disposition  was  amiable 
and  his  conversation  always  delightful,  he 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  home. 

The  habit  he  contracted,  while  a  young 
man,  of  using  opium  to  allay  the  irritation 
of  his  mind,  seems  to  have  remained  with 
him  throuo-h  life.  The  effects  are  visible  in 
the  fewness  and  incompleteness  of  his  works, 
and  in  the  early  extinction  of  his  poet- 
ical fire  :  and  perhaps  this  habit  may  have 
increased  that  natural  inaccuracy  of  mind 
which  disqualified  him  to  become  a  histo- 
rian or  narrator.  As  if  aware  of  this  im- 
perfection, he  seldom  ventures  to  narrate. 
It  is  said  that  he  sometimes  deviated  from 
the  truth,  in  representing  his  own  physical 
condition  and  habits  to  his  friends ;  but 
those  deviations  were  of  the  same  class 
with  the  falsehoods  of  a  convalescent,  who 
will  venture  upon  harmless  lies  to  obtain  a 
larger  quantity  of  food.  Coleridge's  de- 
ceptions are  much  dwelt  upon  by  Mr. 
Cottle  ;  but  they  appear,  on  the  most  ri- 
gid scrutiny,  to  have  arisen  solely  out  of 
physical  weakness  and  a  desire  to  escape 
the  surviellance  of  friends,  and  never  from 
the  least  depravity  of  heart. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  record  the  des- 
pondencies, the  weakness,  and  the  vices  of 
great  men — not  only  humanity,  but  justice 
requires  that  they  should  be  mentioned,  if 
at  all,  in  the  same  breath  with  the  noble 
acts  and  great  virtues  by  which  they  have 
exalted  and  benefitted  mankind.  They 
will  then,  while  they  inspire  us  with  pity, 
never  lessen  our  respect  or  cool  our  admi- 
ration.    Every  great  power  and  admirable 


work  stands  upon  its  own  merits,  and  ne- 
ver upon  the  accidents  which  environ  or 
bias  it,  however  mean  they  be  to  appear- 
ance. In  the  mysterious  order  of  the  mo- 
ral world  the  most  important  results  flow 
from  crooked  and  outwardly  contemptible 
conditions ;  and  the  very  vice  of  idleness 
which  offends,  may  have  been  necessary  to 
the  production  of  the  works  which  charm 
and  instruct  us.  Nor  is  the  contemplation  : 
of  characters,  in  whom  surprising  imper-  ■ 
fections  appear,  notwithstanding  the  blame 
with  which  we  visit  those  who  wantonly 
expose  them — less  useful  than  that  of  the 
more  perfect  order  of  men.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  faults  in  them  is  often 
through  the  inability  to  conceal — through 
a  want  of  that  art  of  secrecy  which  the 
generosity  of  their  natures  forbids  them  to 
cultivate.  Greatness  delights  in  a  neglect  i 
of  trivial  circumstances  ;  and  this  fault  of 
greatness  engages  it  in  troubles  unknown 
to  characters  of  more  shrewdness  and  cun- 
ning. Intensely  occupied  with  great  mat- 
ters, and  full  of  a  generous  confidence, 
they  expose  what  meaner  men  adroitly 
conceal :  it  is  a  part  of  their  felicity  that 
their  defects  are  obvious — that  the  world 
knows  the  worst  that  is  in  them  ;  their 
faults  are  magnified,  indeed,  by  envy,  the 
parent  of  scandal ;  but  they  can  afford  to 
lose  a  little  reputation ;  they  are  hardly 
straitened  by  a  loss  that  would  bankrupt  ■ 
another  ;  the  calumnies  which  go  before 
them  only  prepare  a  larger  circle  to  be 
astonished  with  their  fame  ;  and  when  the 
common  props  of  respectability — wealth, 
rank,  family,  name,  a  good  face,  a  prudent 
morality,  are  struck  away,  men  are  amazed 
to  find  that  the  grandeur  of  what  is  left 
makes  these  losses  insignificant  and  easily 
borne. 

The  works  of  those  masters,  in  whom 
great  excellencies  are  joined  with  defects, 
inspire  a  stronger  desire  of  imitation  than 
such  as  seem  to  have  reached  ideal  perfec- 
tion :  the  difficult  and  the  easily  attained 
lie  so  near  together  in  them,  it  looks  like 
only  a  step  from  one  to  the  other ;  and 
by  this  delusion  we  are  hurried  on  :  en- 
couraged by  the  faults  of  our  superiors  we 
seem,  in  bringing  them  down  to  us,  to 
have  risen  also  to  their  level ;  and  thus  the 
happiest  results  arise.  A  thousand  efforts 
tend  toward  the  accessible,  for  one  that  is 
stimulated  by  the  sight  of  perfection. 
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That  the  faults  of  Coleridge  were  not  of 
a  nature  to  breed  any  sentiment  but  pity 
and  regret  in  those  who  knew  him  best 
there  is  abundant  evidence  :  that  they 
even  had  the  effect  to  draw  him  into  closer 
sympathy  with  many  and  force  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  his  virtue  might  be  eas- 
ily shown. 

Those  powerful  traits  which  confer  per- 
sonal influence  in  affairs  of  state  and  busi- 
ness did  not  make  their  appearance  in 
Coleridge.  It  was  not  for  the  conduct  of 
difficult  negotiations  that  he  became  im- 
portant to  his  own,  and,  perhaps,  to  all 
succeeding  ages,  but  for  the  conduct  and 
expression  of  great  and  difficult  thoughts  ; 
and  though  the  picture  of  his  life  would  be 
an  interesting  study  for  the  moralist,  we 
do  not  mean,  on  this  occasion,  to  present 
its  minuter  features,  or  to  give  more  than 
such  a  sketch  of  his  character  as  is  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  his  works.  To 
the  writings  of  his  friends  and  relatives, 
and  particularly  to  the  Essays  of  Lamb 
and  Hazlitt,  we  refer  the  curious  reader, 
limiting  our  attention  for  the  rest  to  those 
actions  of  his  life,  which  he  himself  intend- 
ed for  posterity,  namely,  his  philosophical 
works. 

When  the  list  of  his  virtues  and 
attainments  is  set  off  against  his  faults, 
these  latter  almost  vanish  in  the  compa- 
rison. Their  sum  is,  that  he  lacked  re- 
solution ;  he  schemed  far  more  than  he 
accomplished.  To  have  planned  a  work 
was  with  him  enough.  He  projected 
many  vast  undertakings  and  completed 
few  ;  his  works,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  fragmentary ;  though  the  unity,  not 
to  say  the  monotony,  of  idea  which  pre- 
vails in  his  prose  writings  shows  a  thinker 
whose  life  was  occupied  with  revolving  a 
few  great  thoughts.  To  have  resolved  on 
the  instant  to  break  through  an  injurious 
habit  seemed  to  him  equivalent  to  a  real 
abstinence ;  as  the  toper,  who  intermits  a 
day,  will  on  that  day  honestly  swear  that 
he  is  no  toper.  It  must  not  however,  be 
forgotten  that  Coleridge  has  never  been 
charged  with  a  deliberate  wrong,  or  a  ma- 
licious deceit ;  or  with  those  vices — ex- 
cepting one,  injurious  only  to  himself — 
which  so  commonly  beset  men  of  genius. 
His  aims  were  noble ;  his  ambition  took 
the  highest  flight ;  his  friendships  were 
sincere,  judicious  and  enduring  ;   he  be- 


trayed no  meanness,  even  when  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  dependent ;  and  he  diffused 
through  society,  by  his  presence  and  con- 
versation, feelino;s  of  the  most  delio-htful 
and  elevating  kind.  His  companionship 
was  courted,  and  his  opinions  quoted  by 
the  best ;  and  even  those  who  declared  him 
mad,  admitted  that  his  madness  was  of  a 
most  wonderfid  character.  It  is  with  this 
madness,  the  same  which  has  infected  great 
minds  from  the  beginnino;,  that  we  are  at 
present  interested  ;  a  madness  which  re- 
conciles man  to  God,  by  making  clear  to 
him  the  image  of  Deity  in  himself  ;  that 
divine  image  by  which  he  becomes  a  moral 
being,  by  which,  for  it  is  not  merely  an 
image  but  an  infinite  and  irresistible  pow- 
er, the  person  of  one  man  comes  to  repre- 
sent, not  only  the  system  of  his  own  ac- 
tions, but  those  of  other  men  livino;  with 
and  after  him,  and  thus  creating  nations, 
societies,  and  faiths. 

His  literary  character  did  not  establish 
itself,  as  in  the  writings  of  the  Sidneys  and 
Shakspeares,  by  the  exhibition  of  refined 
and  delicate  sentiments,  carried  to  a  chi- 
valrous height ;  nor  as  in  the  Washingtons 
and  Alfreds,  by  a  knowledge  of  public 
justice  and  economy,  but  solely  in  those 
grand  efforts  of  intellect,  which  abstract 
from  human  science  the  first  principles  and 
primal  energies  of  existence.  His  place 
therefore,  is  with  Bacon  and  Aristotle, 
with  Kant  and  Plato.  In  the  faculty  of 
pure  abstraction  he  was  probably  surpassed 
by  none  of  those. 

The  Arabs,  ridiculing  the  imbecility  of 
certain  mongrel  tribes,  call  them  men  of 
one  thought ;  but  this  title  is  more  pro- 
perly applicable  to  the  most  powerful  than 
to  the  weakest  of  intellect.  The  orio;inal 
thinker,  who  labors  to  give  a  form  and  an 
expression  to  his  faith,  or  to  his  unbelief  ; 
whose  continual  effort  is  to  accumulate 
knowledge  and  experience  for  the  suste- 
nance of  some  one  idea,  which  is  to  dissolve 
and  to  recrystalize  the  aggregate  into  a 
system  or  image  of  the  universe,  is  pro- 
perly the  man  of  one  thought.  In  this 
lies  all  his  power — that  he  has  a  thought, 
an  idea,  which  is  the  lord  and  master  of 
his  meditations.  This  is  his  philosopher's 
stone,  his  universal  solvent,  his  tincture  of 
life,  the  mirror  of  his  reflections,  his 
arcanum,  his  principle  of  spiritual  gravi- 
tation, the  reason  of  his  morality,  his  in- 
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communicable  treasure.  To  know  it,  we 
must  know  what  he  knows,  think  his 
thoughts,  refine  with  him  in  his  subtleties, 
sink  to  his  depths,  and  soar  with  hun  to 
his  heights. 

The  thoughts  of  other  men  serve  him 
only  as  a  stimulus  to  the  more  lively 
action  of  his  own.  He  is  not  content  with 
knowing  that  Moses  enunciated  the  law 
because  God  commanded  him  to  do  so,  nor 
does  it  satisfy  him  to  learn  that  the  words 
of  God  are  established  by  the  experience 
of  many  centuries.  His  spirit  yearns  to- 
wards the  original  source  ;  and  even  by 
the  sacrifice  of  all  else,  he  is  ready  to  pur- 
chase the  gift  of  self-seeing,  of  spiritual 
intuition.  "  Know  thyself,"  to  him  sig- 
nifies only  '  know  intuitively,  since  the 
seeds  and  principles  of  all  knowlege  lie  in 
thyself.' 

His  ideas  are  worded  in  conformity  to 
his  own,  and  to  no  other,  experience  ;  and 
as  that  experience  is  of  necessity  limited, 
his  system  is  always  defective  in  its  mem- 
bers. But  these  defects  cannot  be  recti- 
fied by  an  inferior  genius  ;  but  only  by 
the  same  order  of  genius  which  conceived 
them,  assisted  by  a  superior  knowledge. 
The  knowledge  of  Bacon  enables  him  to 
correct  the  errors  of  Plato,  and  the  scien- 
tific advantages  of  Coleridge  carried  him 
beyond  both  ;  but  by  the  same  law  he  was 
himself  limited,  and  the  science  of  our  day 
would  doubtless  have  carried  him  beyond 
himself. 

In  the  essay  entitled  "  Statesman's  Manu- 
al," addressed  to  the  educated  and  profes- 
sional classes  in  England,  Coleridge  has 
given  us  the  master  key  of  his  intellectual 
system ;  not  in  a  definition  scrupulously 
worded,  or  in  a  category  of  elements,  but 
in  broken  expressions,  glances  of  thought, 
efibrts  towards  a  development  of  ideas  too 
vast  for  entire  comprehension  ;  and  seem- 
ino-  vaster  and  more  indistinct  as  the  eye 
draws  nearer  to  them,  until  their  expan- 
sion becomes  infinite,  and  their  perception 
impossible.  Thoughts  of  this  order,  view- 
ed in  the  light  of  distant  and  inactive  me- 
ditation, appear  to  have  a  form  and  a 
color ;  but  as  we  approach  and  move  into 
them,  they  disappear  like  sunset  clouds, 
just  when  their  tangible  presence  begins  to 
be  perceived. 

In  his  efibrts  to  convey  at  once,  by 
mere  discourse,  without  system,  or  any  of 


the  aids  of  division  and  contrast,  both  the 
practicable  and  the  meditated  form  of  the 
idea,  he  falls  often  into  an  almost  hopeless 
obscurity ;  and  the  reader  is  obliged  to 
slide  over  long  passages,  or  to  rush  through 
them  with  a  breathless  speed,  lest  while 
he  considers  a  part  of  the  meaning,  the 
whole  may  escape. 

His  exactness  in  the  use  of  compound 
words  is  the  exactness  of  a  scholar  and 
logician  ;  not  that  of  one  who  speaks  to 
the  people  and  adheres  rigidly  to  the  con- 
ventional sense.  His  skill  in  the  learned 
languages  gave  him  a  power  of  using  words 
of  Latin  or  Greek  origin,  as  a  Greek  or  a 
Latin  would  have  used  them,  with  a  per-  ] 
ception  of  their  radical  force.  Yet  he 
often  wastes  this  facility  aud  power,  in 
which  he  took  a  pedantic  pride,  in  cum- 
brous circumlocutions,  and  vast  shapes  of 
expression,  bearing  up  with  the  wings  of 
an  eagle  the  weight  of  a  mouse. 

The  brilliancy  and  clearness  of  his  para- 
graphs is  too  often  marred  by  parentheti- 
cal flaws  ;  and  the  melody  of  their  periods 
lost  by  complication,  and  the  introduction 
of  accidentals  to  the  leadino;  idea.  He 
annoys  the  vanity  of  his  reader  by  refer- 
ing  him  to  rare  or  inaccessible  works  ;  and 
supports  theories  and  opinions  with  other 
theories  and  opinions  still  more  in  need  of 
support. 

Having  attained  a  clear  intuition,  but 
never  made  a  successful  exposition  of  his 
great  ideas,  they  persecute  his  imagina- 
tion, and  press  for  utterance  at  unseason- 
able times  ;  treating  of  political  economy, 
he  is  snatched  away  to  Philosophy,  and 
thence  to  Theology.  The  passions,  too, 
mingle  in  the  train  ;  until  the  course  of 
his  essay  illustrates  the  return  home  of  a 
heathen  procession,  where  the  images  of 
all  the  gods,  from  Typho  to  the  great  ' 
Ammon,  pass  before  us  in  a  disorderly 
crowd. 

He  labors  under  a  fear  of  the  opinion 
of  the  visible  Church.  He  ducks  to  the 
pride  of  reverend  Hierarchs,  though  hi- 
ding at  the  same  time  a  sufi"usion  of  shame. 
His  heart  is  timid  ;  his  intellect  vehement 
and  free.  He  often  conjures  a  dangerous 
idea  into  the  leaden  belly  of  a  prejudice, 
and  clapping  on  the  magic  seal  of  tradi- 
tion, flings  it  into  the  sea. 

He  seems  sometimes  to  be  addressing  a 
feeble  and  timid  understanding  ;  and  with 
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immense  assiduity  develops  a  very  simple 
comparison.  His  intense  devotion  to  philo- 
sophy, and  the  difficulty  he  found  in  ex- 
pression, is  evident  from  his  efforts  to 
compel  the  theories  of  physical  science 
into  the  service  of  moral  dynamics  ;  as 
when,  in  opposing  English  conservatism  to 
the  doctrines  of  progress,  he  calls  them 
polar  extremes,  a  comparison  without 
value  ;  for  in  spiritual  matters  it  is  the  in- 
termediary or  reconciling  energy  which 
must  be  known,  and  not  the  mere  opposi- 
tion of  unlikes.  To  illustrate  a  moral  by 
a  mechanical  idea  is  to  degrade  it.  The 
inferior  may  symbolize,  but  cannot  explain 
the  superior.  In  a  mystical  dialogue  he 
declares  that  nature  not  merely  exists,  but 
also  lives — a  heresy  in  philosophy  ;  for  life 
is  but  a  phase  of  existence ;  and  matter,  in 
itself  considered,  is  neither  dead  nor  liv- 
ing, but  moves  only  as  it  is  moved,  and 
on  the  instant. 

The  science  of  Coleridge,  derived  from 
Blumenbach,  Davy,  and  Hunter,  consisted 
of  a  few  brilliant  generalizations.  If  it 
were  in  the  nature  of  scientific  ideas  to 
advance  beyond  their  facts,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  gone  farther  than  his  teachers  ; 
and  had  he  with  sufficient  steadinesss  devo- 
ted himself  to  science,  it  is  not  probable  that 
either  Goethe  or  Schelling  would  have  ex- 
celled him  in  the  detection  and  arrange- 
ment of  scientific  analogies. 

In  conversation  he  is  said  to  have  "been 
easily  interrupted  and  discouraged,  but 
amono-  those  who  could  listen  with  a  sus- 
tained  attention,  his  monologue  was  de- 
livered in  an  impressive  strain,  and  with  a 
richness  and  copiousness  of  elocution 
worthy  of  the  greatest  orators ;  yet,  in  his 
writings,  the  marks  of  heat,  hurry,  discour- 
agement, and  the  fear  of  contradiction, 
are  often  painfully  evident. 

Posterity  judges  men  by  the  delight 
which  they  have  afibrded,  and  the  services 
which  they  have  rendered  to  human  socie- 
ty, not  only  by  their  acts  and  the  exam- 
ple of  their  virtues,  but  by  those  seconda- 
ry aids  and  consolations  which  virtue  has 
received  from  their  genius  or  their  intelli- 
gence. The  character  of  Coleridge  has 
already  become  histoiical,  his  reputation  is 
that  of  a  poet  and  a  philosopher ;  it  is  in 
this  latter  capacity  that  we  are  at  present 
regarding  him  ;  first,  in  view  of  the  more 
immediate  services  which  he  has  rendered 


to  literature  ;  and  second,  in  regard  of  those 
ideas  and  opinions,  of  which  he  was  the 
resuscitator  and  the  advocate. 

Tha>t  Coleridge,  more  than  any  other 
writer  of  English,  carried  the  dialect  and 
phrase  of  philosophy  to  its  height,  will 
hardly  be  denied  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  our  philosophical  literature. 
To  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  he  has 
overcome,  let  him  be  compared  with  Cud- 
worth,  or  with  Locke,  or  the  translators  of 
German  metaphysics ;  he  conveys  the  dia- 
lectic of  Plato  to  a  style  perfectly  pure  and 
original ;  he  throws  out  in  a  page,  concep- 
tions which  have  cost  Cudworth  a  chapter 
or  even  a  volume  :  he  succeeds  in  uttering 
thoughts  which  the  meagre  Saxon  of  Locke 
or  Hobbes  has  wholly  failed  under  ;  he 
conveys  the  refinements  of  the  Germans 
without  that  artificial  and  scholastic  phra- 
seology which  proves  fatal  to  the  duration 
of  their  systems.  His  familiarity  with 
Plato,  Plotinus,  and  their  commentators,  a 
class  of  writers  wonderfully  copious,  and 
most  part  tediously  difi"use,  gave  him  a  flow 
of  philosophical  expression,  checked,  re- 
fined, and  condensed  by  a  feeling  for 
Saxon  simplicity,  and  a  power  of  brevity 
which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet  and  critic. 
His  prose  is  never  dilute  or  tumid  ;  though 
often  heated,  dry,  obscure,  and  labored ; 
he  is  passionate  and  sublime,  but  never 
feebly  enthusiastic ;  his  use  of  epithet  is 
excessive,  but  results  from  fulness,  and 
never  from  weakness  of  conception.  He 
discovers  a  great  power  of  antithesis  and 
of  the  rhetorical  balance  of  a  sentence,  but 
is  too  much  occupied  with  the  matter  to 
employ  any  other  than  instinctive  art. 

Everywhere  his  language  shows  the  cha- 
racters of  strength  and  fulness  ;  but  ex- 
cept in  verse,  seems  to  have  been  too  dry 
and  cumbrous  for  picturesque  description, 
or  the  expression  of  the  softer  shades  of 
sentiment  and  social  feeling. 

Next  to  the  services  which  he  rendered 
to  philosophy  by  inventing  for  it  a  dialect 
equally  exact  and  magnificent,  may  be 
considered  his  services  to  classical  litera- 
ture, by  rescuing  Plato  and  his  followers 
from  the  obscurity  of  Oxford  pedantry. 
He  added  very  few  "  notes  and  emenda- 
tions" to  the  accumulated  crust  of  those 
crudities,  which  hides  the  clear  sense  of 
the  great  classics  from  the  eyes  of  modern 
scholars;  but  by  drawing  from  them  a  great 
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abundance  of  thought,  which  he  always 
made  his  own,  he  showed  his  countrymen 
that  their  scholars,  since  the  days  of 
Charles  I.,  had  been  merely  nibbling  at 
Greek ;  and  though,  like  Porson,  nibbling 
with  a  surprising  keenness  and  rapidity, 
yet  only  nibbling  after  all. 

Not  less  important  were  his  philosophi- 
cal studies  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  older 
English  divines,  which  effected  his  intel- 
lectual reconciliation  with  the  Church. 
Through  them,  he  traced  Theology  to  its 
original  ideas,  and  learned  to  distinguish 
arbitrary  emblems  from  natural  symbols. 
But  while  he  imbibed  the  profounder  faith 
of  the  old  Church,  he  did  not  receive  her 
superstitions ;  he  did  not  resemble  "  the 
Magi  of  our  day,  who,  like  lights  in  the 
stern  of  a  vessel,  illumine  the  path  only 
which  they  have  passed  over.  "* 

That  he  helped  to  rescue  Christian  Phi- 
losophy from  the  Materialism  of  the  Atom- 
ists,  will  be  understood  by  those  who  are 
equally  familiar  with  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  philosophy.  Unable  to  leave  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  rest  upon 
the  mere  authority  of  a  council,  he  sought 
the  perfect  meaning  of  the  imperfect  ima- 
ges which  symbolize  them. 

He  urged  the  learned  to  a  more  rational 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  "  What 
a  new  world  of  undiscovered  power  and 
truth,"  he  exclaims,  "  would  the  bible 
present  to  our  future  meditation,  if  at  some 
gracious  moment  one  solitary  text  should 
dawn  upon  us  in  the  brightness  of  an  Idea 
— that  most  glorious  birth  of  the  God-like 
within  us."'f 

Believing,  that  "a  perfect  human  intel- 
lect, transparent  without  vacuum,  and  full 
without  opacity,"  would  perceive  all  that 
there  is  of  divinity  in  the  sacred  volume, 
he  seems  inclined  to  rest  the  evidences  of 
its  truth  rather  upon  the  insight  of  such  a 
mind,  than  on  the  traditions  of  the  learned. 
He  regards  Christianity  itself  as  peculiarly 
favoring  this  clearness  of  intellect.  "  That 
in  it  alone,"  i.  e.  in  Christianity,  "  the  un- 
derstanding in  its  utmost  power  and  opu- 
lence, culminates  in  Faith.  "J 

Of  the  symbolical  language  of  the  Scrip- 
ture he  says  :  "  A  symbol,"  (distinguished 
from  an  allegory),  *' is  characterized  by  a 
translucence   of  the   special  in   the  indi- 


vidual ;"  as  when  "  Adam"  is  put  for  the 
whole  race,  "Israel"  for  the  whole  nation; 
— "  of  the  general  in  the  special ;"  as 
when  the  "  chosen  people"  in  Judea  stand 
for  God's  chosen  people  in  all  countries 
and  ages ;  or  when  the  prophecies,  apply- 
ing to  the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  ap- 
ply also  to  those  of  other  nations  and 
ages  : — "  of  the  universal  in  the  general ;" 
as  when  threatenings  of  judgment  upon 
Israel,  are  significant  also  of  God's  wrath 
against  all  unjust  nations :  But,  "  above 
all,  of  the  eternal  through  the  temporal ;" 
— as  when,  by  the  triumph  of  prophets  and 
martyrs  over  death,  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  image  in  man  is  vindicated.  "  It," 
says  he,  (the  symbol),  "  partakes  of  the 
reality,  which  it  renders  intelligible." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  Scripture  as 
the  purest  source  of  political  knowledge, 
he  says  :  "  The  bible  differs  from  the  Greek 
books  of  philosophy,  in  that  it  affirms  not 
a  divine  nature  only,  but  the  living  God. 
Hence,  in  the  Scriptures  alone,  the  jus 
divinum^  or  direct  relation  of  the  state 
and  its  magistracy  to  the  Supreme  being, 
is  taught  as  a  vital  and  indispensable  part  of 
all  moral  and  political  wisdom."*  For 
ourselves,  indeed,  the  above  sentence  can- 
not have  the  meaning  which  our  puritan 
ancestors  might  have  found  in  it ;  our  no- 
tion^— not  idea, — of  the  most  sacred  of  all 
institutions,  the  sole  power  able  to  protect 
the  peace  and  rights  of  humanity,  is  that 
of  a  "  compromise"  of  contemptible  cot- 
ton and  leather  interests,  to  be  dissolved 
just  as  soon  as  leather  gets  the  upper  hand 
of  cotton. 

Or,  when  he  confutes  that  gross  opinion 
that  governments  may  be  constructed  like 
machines,  which  a  dog  or  an  ass  can  be 
made  to  keep  in  motion,  as  adroitly  as  a 
man|. 

Or,  in  the  definition  of  the  title,  "  Word 
of  God,"  given  in  Scripture  by  the  He- 
brews :  He  says,  "  The  sacred  book  is 
worthily  entitled  the  Word  of  God  ;  for 
its  contents  present  us  the  stream  of  Time 
continuous  as  life  and  a  symbol  of  eternity, 
inasmuch  as  the  Past  and  the  Future  are 
virtually  contained  in  the  Present.  "J 
"  The  histories  and  political  economy  of 
the  present  and  preceding  century  partake 
in  the  general  contagion  of   its  mechanic 
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*  Church  and  State,  p.  213.     t  lb.  p.  255.    |  lb.  p.  247.         *  Church  and  State,  p.  233.    t  lb.  p.  234.    %  lb.  p.  229. 
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philosophy,  and  are  the  product  of  an  unen- 
livened generalizing  understanding.  In 
the  Scriptures  they  are  the  living  educts  of 
the  imagination  ;  of  that  reconciling  and 
mediatory  power,  which,  incorporating  the 
reason  in  images  of  the  sense,  and  organ- 
izing as  it  were  the  flux  of  the  senses  by 
tlie  permanent  and  self-circling  energies  of 
reason,  gives  birth  to  a  system  of  symbols 
harmonious  in  themselves,  and  consubstan- 
tial  with  the  truth  of  which  they  are  the 
conductors.  These  are  the  wheels  which 
Ezekiel  beheld  ;  whithersoever  the  spirit 
was  to  go  the  wheels  went,  and  thither 
was  their  spirit  to  go  ;  for  the  spirit  of 
the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels  also. 
Ez.  1.  20.  The  truths  and  the  symbols 
which  represent  them  move  in  conjunction, 
and  form  the  living  chariot  that  bears  up 
for  us  the  throne  of  the  Divine  Humanity.  "* 

*  Church  and  State,  p.  228-9. 


"  It  is  among  the  miseries  of  the  present 
age,"  says  Coleridge,  "  that  it  recognizes 
no  medium  between  the  literal  and  meta- 
phorical ;"*  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
want  of  philosophical  knowledge  in  the 
instructors  of  men,  or  rather  in  their  con- 
finement to  "  a  hunger-bitten  and  idealess 
philosophy,  which  naturally  produces  a 
starveling  and  comfortless  religion.  "■!■ 
Hence  the  growing  indifference  to  the  pro- 
mises of  Scripture,  which  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  need  only  a  lively  trust  {faith) 
in  them" — not  a  superstitious  belief,  a  be- 
lief without  insight — "  to  be  the  means .^ 
as  well  as  the  pledges  of  eternal  welfare  :" 
a  sentence  which  literalists,  who  kill  by 
the  letter,  might  profit  by  considering. 

*  Chui-ch  and  State,  p.  230.         t  lb.  p.  230. 
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POLITICAL     MISCELLANY. 


{^Selected  from  various  Papers.) 


CANADA. 


The  Montreal  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune^  represents  that  the  entire  Lower 
Canada  press,  has  come  out  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation. The  most  influential  paper,  the 
Brockville  Statesman^  declares  that  separation 
cannot  be  independence ;  intimating  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  an  union  with  the  United 
States.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  selfishly  ab- 
surd than  to  set  up  as  a  rival  power  to  you. 
This  every  body  now  sees.  According  to  the 
best  information  I  can  get,  and  I  assure  you  I 
am  not  exaggerating,  the  strength  of  the 
Orange  lodges  in  the  two  Canadas  is  about 
forty  thousand  men,  all  well  armed  and  most 
of  them  fairly  disciplined.  The  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  have  taken  a  position  of  entire  neu- 
trality, but  it  is  distinctly  intimated  that  they 
will  go  with  the  first  party  that  goes  for  an- 
nexation, and  if  they  and  the  Orange-men  go 
together,  which  I  think  very  likely,  it  will  be 
an  unexampled  instance  of  the  absorbing  pre- 
dominance of  one  common  feeling." 

A  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  Camil- 
lus,  addresses  the  editor  of  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer  as  follows : 

"Neither  do  we  of  the  North,  want  the 
Canadas  as  a  balance  against  the  Slave  States 
— that  would  have  been  important  three  years 
ago  :  but  now  it  matters  little.  A  wonderful 
work  of  Providence  has  changed  the  whole 
bearing  of  things.  The  placers  have  made 
California  a  Free  State.  Without  any  reason- 
able doubt  California  will  be  admitted  this 
winter — and  probably  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
passed — and  the  North  win  the  battle :  and 
gain  irrevocable  mastery  in  the  Senate.  A 
couple  of  Canadian  States  might  a  little  an- 
ticipate things — but  as  the  result  must  surely 
come,  why  (so  far  as  home  politics  are  con- 
cerned) hurry  to  make  an  arrangement,  while 
it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  South  in  the  mat- 
ter'? 

But  what  we  do  want  the  Canadas  for,  is 
for  the  sake  of  safety  and  peace — peace  with 
England.  The  almost  hostility  between  the 
countries  from  1783  to  the  embargo  and  war, 
was  followed  by  a  pitched  commercial  battle. 
Corn  Laws  and  Navigation  Laws  on  the  one 
side,  American  system  on  the  other.  But  this 
has  passed  by,  and  now  we  may  hope  for 
peace,  (even  perhaps  more)  habitually  main- 


tained with  England.  But  while  a  great  mili- 
tary nation  holds  Fort  Erie,  Fort  Maiden,  Isle 
aux  Noix,  and  fortifiable  islands  in  the  St. 
Mary's — and  has  the  power  of  embodying  the 
Canadian  militia  at  its  pleasure — -with  that  na- 
tion there  can  be  no  unsuspicious  peace  on 
one  side.  What  would  be  England's  trust 
either  in  France  or  Prussia,  if  Wales  belong- 
ed to  either  of  them  ?  and  the  Canadian  is  to 
us  a  more  dangerous  frontier,  than  the  Welsh 
to  England.  Perhaps  we  might  trust  Eng- 
land's good  faith.  I  think  so  myself.  But 
what  is  to  hinder  some  future  Sir  Francis,  in 
despite  of  the  opinions  of  his  superiors,  from 
conceiving  that  the  best  plan  of  hindering  the 
"loathsome  institutions"  of  those  whom  he 
mysteriously  calls  "  allies,"  gaining  credit,  is 
to  get  up  all  possible  ill-will  to  us  in  Canada, 
and  to  make  all  possible  disturbance  on  the 
frontier  ?  And  what  is  to  hinder  some  future 
Canadian  financiers  from  calculating  that  by 
keeping  up  difficulty  with  us,  they  can  milk 
England  of  more  money  in  the  way  of  troops 
and  fortifications,  than  it  may  be  convenient 
to  raise  otherwise  %  Thus  then  stands  the 
case.  Canada  is  useless  to  England,  except 
as  a  military  position  of  offence — there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  frontier  quarrel — our  acquisi- 
tion of  it  is  therefore  the  best  pledge  of  future 
peace — especially  as  the  possession  thereof,  in 
no  wise  enables  us  to  act  against  her  with  any 
more  effect." 

ADDRESS  OF  INFLUENTIAL  CITIZENS  OF  MON- 
TREAL IN  FAVOR  OF  IMMEDIATE  ANNEX- 
ATION   TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

To  the  People  of  Canada. 

The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  evils 
that  afflict  our  country,  and  the  universal  and 
increasing  depression  of  its  material  interests, 
call  upon  all  persons  animated  by  a  sincere 
desire  for  its  welfare,  to  combine  for  the  pur- 
poses of  inquiry  and  preparation,  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  of  such  remedies  as  a  mature 
and  dispassionate  investigation  may  suggest. 

Belonging  to  all  parties,  origins  and  creeds, 
but  yet  agreed  upon  the  advantage  of  co- 
operation for  the  performance  of  a  common 
duty  to  ourselves  and  our  country,  growing 
out  of  a  common  necessity,  we  have  consent- 
ed, in  view  of  a  brighter  and  happier  future, 
to  merge  in  oblivion  all  past  differences,  of 
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whatever  character,  or  attributable  to  what- 
ever source.  In  appealing  to  our  Fellow- 
Colonists  to  unite  with  us  in  this,  our  most 
needful  duty,  we  solemnly  conjure  them,  as 
they  desire  a  successful  issue,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country,  to  enter  upon  the  task, 
at  this  momentous  crisis,  in  the  same  fraternal 
spirit. 

The  reversal  of  the  ancient  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  whereby  she  withdrew  from  the  Co- 
lonies their  wonted  protection  in  her  markets, 
has  produced  the  most  disastrous  effects  upon 
Canada.  In  surveying  the  actual  condition 
of  the  country,  what  but  ruin  or  rapid  decay 
meets  the  eye  !  Our  Provincial  Government 
and  Civic  Corporations  embarrassed  ;  our 
Banking  and  other  securities  greatly  depre- 
ciated; our  Mercantile  and  Agricultural  in- 
terests alike  unprosperous  ;  Real  Estate 
scarcely  saleable  upon  any  terms ;  our  unri- 
valled Rivers,  Lakes  and  Canals  almost  un- 
used ;  while  Commerce  abandons  our  shores, 
the  circulating  capital  amassed  under  a  more 
favorable  system  is  dissipated,  with  none  from 
any  quarter  to  replace  it !  ! — Thus,  without 
available  capital,  unable  to  effect  a  loan  with 
Foreign  States  or  with  the  Mother  Country, 
although  offering  security  greatly  superior  to 
that  which  readily  obtains  money  both  from 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  when 
other  Colonies  are  the  applicants.  Crippled, 
therefore,  and  checked  in  the  full  career  of 
private  and  public  enterprise,  this  possession 
of  the  British  Crown — our  country — stands 
before  the  world  in  humiliating  contrast  with 
its  immediate  neighbors,  exhibiting  every 
symptom  of  a  nation  fast  sinking  to  decay. 

With  superabundant  water-power  and  cheap 
labor,  especially  in  Lower  Canada,  we  have 
yet  no  domestic  manufactures  ;  nor  can  the 
most  sanguine,  unless  under  altered  circum- 
stances, anticipate  the  home  growth,  or  ad- 
vent from  foreign  parts,  of  either  capital  or 
enterprise  to  embark  in  this  great  source  of 
national  wealth.  Our  institutions,  unhappily, 
have  not  that  impress  of  permanence  which 
can  alone  impart  security,  and  inspire  confi- 
dence ;  and  the  Canadian  market  is  too  lim- 
ited to  tempt  the  foreign  capitalist. 

While  the  adjoining  States  are  covered 
with  a  net-work  of  thriving  railways,  Canada 
possesses  but  three  lines,  which,  together, 
scarcely  exceed  50  miles  in  length,  and  the 
stock  in  two  of  which  is  held  at  a  deprecia- 
tion of  from  50  to  80  per  cent. — a  fatal  symp- 
tom of  the  torpor  overspreading  the  land. 

Our  present  form  of  Provincial  Govern- 
ment is  cumbrous  and  so  expensive  as  to  be 
ill-suited  to  the  country  ]  and  the  necessary 
reference  it  demands  to  a  distant  Government, 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  Canadian  affairs, 
and  somewhat  indifferent  to  our  interests,  is 
anomalous  and  irksome.  Yet,  in  the  event  of 
a  rupture  between  two  of  the  most  powerful 


nations  of  the  world,  Canada  would  become 
the  battle-field,  and  the  sufferer,  however  lit- 
tle her  interests  might  be  involved  in  the 
cause  of  quarrel  or  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

The  bitter  animosities  of  political  parties 
and  factions  in  Canada,  often  leading  to  vio- 
lence, and  upon  one  occasion  to  civil  war, 
seems  not  to  have  abated  with  time  ]  nor 
is  there,  at  the  present  moment,  any  pros- 
pect of  diminution  or  accommodation.  The 
aspect  of  parties  becomes  daily  more  threat- 
ening towards  each  other,  and  under  our  ex- 
isting institutions  and  relations,  little  hope  is 
discernible  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  ad- 
ministration of  our  affairs,  but  difficulties  will, 
to  all  appearance,  accumulate  until  Govern- 
ment becomes  impracticable.  In  this  view  of 
our  position,  any  course  that  may  promise  to 
efface  existing  party  distinctions  and  place 
entiely  new  issues  before  the  people,  must  be 
fraught  with  undeniable  advantages. 

Among  the  Statesmen  of  the  Mother  Coun- 
try—  among  the  sagacious  observers  of  the 
neighboring  Republic — in  Canada — and  all 
British  North  America — among  all  classes, 
there  is  a  strong  pervading  conviction  that  a 
political  revolution  in  this  country  is  at  hand. 
Such  forbodings  cannot  readily  be  dispelled, 
and  they  have,  moreover,  a  tendency  to  rea- 
lize the  events  to  which  they  point.  In  the 
meanwhile,  serious  injury  results  to  Canada 
from  the  effect  of  this  anticipation  upon  the 
more  desirable  class  of  settlers,  who  naturally 
prefer  a  country  under  fixed  and  permanent 
forms  of  government  to  one  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  some  of  the  causes 
of  our  present  evils,  we  would  consider  how 
far  the  remedies  ordinarily  proposed  possess 
sound  and  rational  inducements  to  justify 
their  adoption  : 

I.  "  The  revival  of  Protection  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  Kingdom." 

This,  if  attainable  in  a  sufficient  degree,  and 
guarantied  for  a  long  period  of  years,  would 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  many  of  our  chief 
interests,  but  the  policy  of  the  Empire  forbids 
the  anticipation.  Besides,  it  would  be  but  a 
partial  remedy.  The  millions  of  the  Mother 
Country  demand  cheap  food,  and  a  second 
change  from  Protection  to  Free  Trade  would 
complete  that  ruin  which  the  first  has  done 
much  to  acheive. 
II.  "  The  Protection  of  Home  Manufactures." 

Although  this  might  encourage  the  growth 
of  a  manufacturing  interest  in  Canada,  yet, 
without  access  to  the  United  States'  market, 
there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  expansion  of 
that  interest,  from  the  want  of  consumers,  to 
work  any  result  that  could  be  admitted  as  a 
"  remedy"  for  the  numerous  evils  of  which 
we  complain. 

III.  "  A  Federal  Union  of  the  British  Ameri- 
can Provinces." 
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The  advantages  claimed  for  that  arrange- 
ment are  Free  Trade  between  the  different 
provinces,  and  a  diminished  governmental  ex- 
penditure. The  attainment  of  the  latter  ob- 
ject vv^ould  be  problematical,  and  the  benefits 
anticipated  from  the  former  might  be  secured 
by  legislation  under  our  existing  system.  The 
markets  of  the  sister  provinces  would  not 
benefit  our  trade  in  timber,  for  they  have  a 
surplus  of  that  article  in  their  own  forests ; 
and  their  demand  for  agricultural  products 
would  be  too  limited  to  absorb  our  means  of 
supply.  Nor  could  Canada  expect  any  en- 
couragement to  her  manufacturing  industry 
from  those  quarters.  A  federal  union,  there- 
fore, would  be  no  remedy. 

IV.  "  The  Independence  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies  as  a  Federal  Re- 
public." 

J  The  consolidation  of  its  new  institutions 
from  elements  hitherto  so  discordant — the  for- 
mation of  treaties  with  Foreign  Powers — the 
acquirement  of  a  name  and  character  among 
the  nations — would,  vre  fear,  prove  an  over- 
match for  the  strength  of  the  new  Republic. 
And  having  regard  to  the  powerful  confederacy 
of  States  conterminous  with  itself,  the  needful 
military  defences  would  be  too  costly  to  ren- 
der Independence  a  boon,  while  it  would  not, 
any  more  than  a  Federal  Union,  remove  those 
obstacles  which  retard  our  material  prosperity. 

V.  "  Reciprocal  Free  Trade  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  respects  the  products  of  the  farm, 
the  forest,  and  the  mine." 

If  obtained,  this  would  yield  but  an  instal- 
ment of  the  many  advantages  which  might 
be  otherwise  secured.  The  free  interchange 
of  such  products  would  not  introduce  manu- 
factures to  our  country.  It  would  not  give 
us  the  North  American  Continent  for  our 
market.  It  would  neither  so  amend  our  in- 
stitutions as  to' confer  stability  nor  insure  con- 
fidence in  their  permanence  ;  nor  would  it 
allay  the  violence  of  parties,  or,  in  the  slight- 
est degree  remedy  many  of  our  prominent 
evils. 

VI.  Of  all  the  remedies  that  have  been 
suggested  for  the  acknowledged  and  insuf- 
ferable ills  with  which  our  country  is 
afflicted,  there  remains  but  one  to  be  consid- 
ered. It  propounds  a  sweeping  and  impor- 
tant change  in  our  political  and  social  condi- 
tion, involving  considerations  which  demand 
our  most  serious  examination.  This  remedy 
consists  in  a  "  Friendly  and  Peaceful  Sepa- 
ration from  British  Connection^  and  an  Union 
upon  equitable  terms  with  the  great  North 
American  Confederacy  of  Sovereign  States.'''' 

We  would  i)remise  that  towards  Great  Bri- 
tain we  entertain  none  other  than  sentiments 
of  kindness  and  respect.  Without  her  con- 
sent we  consider  separation  as  neither  practi- 
cable nor  desirable.  But  the  Colonial  policy 
of  the  Parent  State,  the]avowals  of  her  leading 


Statesmen,  the  public  sentiments  of  the  Empire, 
present  unmistakable  and  significant  indica- 
tions of  the  appreciation  of  colonial  connection. 
That  it  is  the  resolve  of  England  to  invest  us 
with  the  attributes,  and  to  assume  the  burdens 
of  Independence  is  no  longer  problematical. 
The  threatened  withdrawal  of  her  troops  from 
other  Colonies — the  continuance  of  her  mili- 
tary protection  to  ourselves  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  we  shall  defray  the  attendant  expendi- 
ture, betoken  intentions  towards  our  country, 
against  which  it  is  weakness  in  us  not  to 
provide.  An  overruling  conviction,  then,  of 
its  necessity,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  we 
owe  to  our  country,  a  duty  we  can  neither 
disregard  nor  postpone,  impel  us  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  separation  ;  and  whatever  nego- 
tiations may  eventuate  with  Great  Britain, 
a  grateful  liberality  on  the  part  of  Canada 
should  mark  every  proceeding. 

The  proposed  Union  would  render  Canada 
a  field  for  American  capital,  into  which  it 
would  enter  as  freely  for  the  prosecution  of 
public  works  and  private  enterprise  as  into 
any  of  the  present  States.  It  would  equal- 
ize the  value  of  real  estate  upon  both  sides 
of  the  boundary,  thereby  probably  doubling 
at  once  the  entire  present  value  of  property 
in  Canada,  while  by  giving  stability  to  our 
institutions,  and  introducing  prosperity,  it 
would  raise  our  public,  corporate,  and  private 
credit.  It  would  increase  our  commerce  both 
with  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
and  would  not  necessarily  diminish,  to  any 
great  extent,  our  intercourse  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, into  which  our  products  would,  for  the 
most  part,  enter  on  the  same  terms  as  at  pre- 
sent. It  would  render  our  rivers  and  canals 
the  highway  for  the  immigration  to,  and  ex- 
ports from,  the  West,  to  the  incalculable 
benefit  of  our  country.  It  would  also  intro- 
duce manufactures  into  Canada  as  rapidly  as 
they  have  been  introduced  into  the  Northern 
States"  and  to  Lower  Canada  especially, 
where  water  privileges  and  labor  are  abun- 
dant and  cheap,  it  would  attract  manufactur- 
ing capital,  enhancing  the  value  of  property 
and  agricultural  produce,  and  giving  remune- 
rative employment  to  what  is  at  present  a 
comparatively  non-producing- population.  Nor 
would  the  United  States  merely  furnish  the 
capital  for  our  manufactures.  They  would 
also  supply  for  them  the  most  extensive  markets 
in  the  world-,  without  the  intervention  of  a  Cus- 
tom-House Officer.  Railways  would  forthwith 
be  constructed  by  American  capital  as  feeders 
for  all  the  great  lines  now  approaching  our 
frontiers ;  and  railway  enterprise  in  general 
would  doubtless  be  as  active  and  prosperous 
among  us  as  among  our  neighbors.  The 
value  of  our  agricultural  produce  would  be 
raised  at  once  to  a  par  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  while  agricultural  implements  and 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  tea, 
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coffee  and  sugar,  would  be  greatly  reduced  in 
price. 

The  value  of  our  timber  would  also  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  free  access  to  the  Ameri- 
can market,  where  it  bears  a  high  price,  but 
is  subject  to  onerous  duty.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  ship- 
holders,  as  well  at  Quebec  as  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  would  find  an  unlimited  market  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  American  Continent.  It  can- 
not be'  doubted  that  the  shipping  trade  of  the 
United  States  must  greatly  increase.  It  is 
equally  manifest  that,  with  them,  the  princi- 
pal material  in  the  construction  of  ships  is 
rapidly  diminishing,  while  we  possess  ,vast 
territories,  covered  with  timber  of  excellent 
quality,  which  would  be  equally  available  as 
it  now  is,  since  under  the  Free  Trade  system 
our  vessels  would  sell  as  well  in  England  af- 
ter Annexation  as  before. 

The  simple  and  economical  State  Govern- 
ment, in  which  direct  responsibity  to  the 
people  is  a  distinguishing  feature,  would  be 
substituted  for  a  system  at  once  cumbrous 
and  expensive. 

In  place  of  war  and  the  alarms  of  war 
with  a  neighbor,  there  would  be  peace  and 
amity  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  Disagreements  between  the  United 
States  and  her  chief  if  not  only  rival  among 
nations,  would  not  make  the  soil  of  Canada 
the  sa,nguinary  arena  for  their  disputes,  as 
under  our  existing  relations  must  necessarily 
be  the  case.  That  such  is  the  unenviable 
condition  of  our  state  of  dependence  upon 
Great  Britain  is  known  to  the  whole  world, 
and  how  far  it  may  conduce  to  keep  prudent 
capitalists  from  making  investments  in  the 
country,  or  wealthy  settlers  from  selecting  a 
fore-doomed  battle-field  for  the  home  of  them- 
selves and  their  children,  it  needs  no  reason- 
ing on  our  part  to  elucidate. 

]3ut  other  advantages  than  those  having  a 
bearing  on  our  material  interests  may  be  fore- 
told. It  would  change  the  ground  of  politi- 
cal contest  between  races  and  parties,  allay 
and  obliterate  those  irritations  and  conflicts  of 
rancour  and  recrimination  which  have  hitherto 
disfigured  our  social  fabric.  Already  in  an- 
ticipation has  its  harmonious  influence  been 
felt — the  harbinger,  may  it  be  hoped,  of  a 
lasting  oblivion  of  dissensions  among  all 
classes,  creeds  and  parties  in  the  country. 
Changing  subordinate  for  an  independent  con- 
dition, we  would  take  our  station  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  We  have  no  voice  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  nor  do  we  share  in 
its  honors  or  emoluments,  England  is  our 
Parent  State,  with  whom  we  have  no  equali- 
ty, but  towards  whom  we  stand  in  the  simple 
relation  of  obedience.  But  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  the  public  service  of  the  nation 
would  be  open  to  us—  a  field  for  high  and 
honorable  distinction  on  which  we  and   our 


posterity  might   enter   on   terms   of    perfect 
equality. 

Nor  would  the  amicable  separation  of  Ca- 
nada from  Great  Britain  be  fraught  with  ad- 
vantages to  us  alone.  The  relief  to  the  Pa- 
rent State  from  the  large  expenditure  now 
incurred  in  the  military  occupation  of  the 
country — the  removal  of  the  many  causes  of 
collision  with  the  United  States,  which  result 
from  the  contiguity  of  mutual  territories  so 
extensive — the  benefit  of  the  larger  market 
which  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Canada 
would  create,  are  considerations  which,  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  her  ablest  statesmen, 
render  our  incorporation  with  the  United 
States  a  desirable  consummation. 

To  the  United  States  also  the  annexation 
of  Canada  presents  many  important  induce- 
ments. The  withdrawal  from  the  borders  of 
so  powerful  a  nation,  by  whom  in  time  of  war 
the  immense  and  growing  commerce  of  the 
Lakes  would  be  jeopardized — the  ability  to 
dispense  with  the  costly  but  ineffectual  reve- 
nue establishment  over  a  frontier  of  many 
hundred  miles — the  large  accession  to  their  in- 
come from  our  Customs — the  unrestricted  use 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  natural  highway 
from  the  Western  States  to  the  ocean,  are  ob- 
jects for  the  attainment  of  which  the  most 
substantial  equivalents  would  undoubtedly 
be  conceded. 

Fellow  Colonists  :  We  have  thus  laid 
before  you  our  views  and  convictions  on  a 
momentous  question — involving  a  change, 
which,  though  contemplated  by  many  of  us 
with  varied  feelings  and  emotions,  we  all  be- 
lieve to  be  inevitable  ; — one  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  provide  for,  and  lawfully  to  promote. 

We  address  you  without  prejudice  or  par- 
tiality,— in  the  spirit  of  sincerity  and  truth, — 
in  the  interest  solely  of  our  common  country 
— and  our  single  aim  is  its  safety  and  welfare. 
If  to  your  judgment  and  reason  our  object 
and  aim  be  at  this  time  deemed  laudable  and 
right,  we  ask  an  oblivion  of  past  dissensions  ; 
and  from  all,  without  distinction  of  origin, 
party,  or  creed,  that  earnest  and  cordial  co- 
operation in  such  lawful,  prudent  and  judi- 
cious means  as  may  best  conduct  us  to  our 
common  destiny. 


RAILROAD    IRON. 

The  low  price  of  railroad  iron  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  a  theme  of  serious  consideration. 
There  is  no  article  imported  which  bears  the 
same  relative  proportion  in  consumption  as 
this.  For  instance :  one  mile  of  track  con- 
sumes eighty-five  to  ninety  tons  of  iron.  At 
the  end  of  ten  years  on  a  good  road,  this 
ninety  tons  is  replaced  with  new,  and  the  old 
stock  is  ready  for  manufacture  into  another 
form,  at  a  depreciation  not  to  exceed  thirty 
per  cent.,  leaving  sixty-three  tons  to  be  rolled 
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into  bar  and  hoop  iron,  to  be  consumed  by 
the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  country. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  over 
four  thousand  miles  of  raih'oad  in  operation  ] 
and,  estimating  the  weight  of  iron  per  mile  at 
eighty  tons,  we  have  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tons  in  actual 
service. 

This,  at  a  depreciaton  annually  of  ten  per 
cent.,  gives  us  thirty-two  thousand  tons, 
which  goes  into  the  channel  above  specified 
for  consumption. 

Suppose  we  continue  this  system  for  twen- 
ty years,  what  amount  of  iron  consumed  by 
the  United  States  annually  will  be  produced 
from  this  source '? 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  old  rails  are 
easily  converted  into  new  ones,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  New  rails  cannot  be  made  with 
facility  except  from  pig  iron  ;  consequently 
the  already  large  and  constantly  increasing 
amount  of  this  stock  is  thrown  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

Look  at  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
Carry  out  the  building  of  all  the  roads  now 
in  the  process  of  construction,  and  construct 
those  which  are  chartered,  and  both  of  these 
States  will  have  a  full  supply  of  iron  (from 
this  source)  for  all  farming  purposes. 

The  States  upon  the  seaboard  may  derive 
a  small  benefit  in  being  the  carriers  of  this  ar- 
ticle, but  they  must  compete  with  foreign  car- 
riers. 

What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  this  trade  upon 
the  iron  mines  of  the  west  and  south  % 

Uphold  this  system  in  its  present  form  for 
twenty  years,  and  you  effectually  transport  a 
portion  of  the  iron  mines  of  England  andWales 
to  this  country,  and  distribute  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  control  the  iron  interests  in  all 
its  branches. 

Are  the  west  and  south  willing  to  receive 
the  stipend  '?  How  will  Missouri  be  benefit 
ted  1     What  say  Alabama  and  Georgia  1 

AN    IRON    DEMOCRAT. 


MR.  clay's    speech. 

The  following  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  Clay, 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to 
the  examination  of  the  students  of  the  National 
Law  School  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Fowler,  the  president  of  the 
institution : 

Mr.  President  :  Were  I  to  give  a  full  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  with  which  the  scenes 
of  this  day  have  inspired  me,  it  might  seem 
too  much  like  the  language  of  extravagant 
flattery.  For,  although  the  enterprise  in 
which  you  are  engaged  has  been  long  and 
favorably  known  to  me,  I  have  never  until 
now  understood  the  nature  of  your  system 
and  its  vastly  superior  advantages  to  the  legal 
student.     The  ready  familiarity  of  your  stu- 


dents with  almost  every  branch  of  the  legal 
science — their  prompt  replies  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions,  which,  at  your  request,  I  had 
the  honor  of  addressing  to  them,  and  the  ease, 
fluency,  and  power  with  which  they  delivered 
their  extempore  speeches,  and  engaged  in  the 
trial  and  summing  up  of  their  cause,  have 
both  delighted  and  surprised  me.     Can  it  be, 
sir,  that  the  case  that  has  just  been  tried — 
that  the  minutely  detailed  stores  of  the  wit- 
nesses drawn  out  by  the  rigid  interrogations 
of  the  young  counsellors,  and  their  solemn 
appeal  to  the  jury,  are  all,  all  fiction  '?     Am  I 
in  a  seminary  of  learning  or  in  a  court-room, 
surrounded  by  the  mature  realities  of  profes- 
sional life  %     It  is  the  practical  part  of  this 
system  that  strikes  me  with  the  greatest  force. 
If  you  go  on,  young  gentlemen,  in  the  course 
you  are  now  pursuing,  you  may  take  a  high 
stand  in   your  profession.     Constant,  perse- 
vering   application     w^ill    accomplish    every 
thing.     To  this  quality,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  speak  of  myself,   more  than  to  any  thing 
else,  do  I  owe  the  little  success  which  I  have 
attained.     Left  in  early  life  to  work  my  way 
alone,  with  no  other  than  a  common  educa- 
tion, I  saw  that  the  pathway  before  me  was 
long,  steep  and  rugged,  and  that  the  height 
on  which  I  had  ventured  to  fix  the  eye  of  my 
ambition  could  only  be  reached   by  toil  the 
most  severe  and  a  purpose  the  most  indomi- 
table.    But  shrinking  from  no  labor,  disheart- 
ened by  no  obstacle,  I  struggled  on.     No  op- 
portunity which  the  most  watchful  vigilance 
could  secure,  to  exercise  my  powers,  was  per- 
mitted   to  pass    by  unimproved.      And  if  I 
could  have    enjoyed  the   advantages   which 
this  institution  is  now  conferring  upon  you,  I 
should  have  entered  upon  my  profession  un- 
der far  higher  auspices  and  brighter  hopes. 
But  think  not,   young  gentlemen,  that  your 
labor  is  to  cease  with  your  preparatory  course. 
You  are  here,  indeed,  but  to  lay  the  super- 
structure to  be  reared  hereafter.     The  profes- 
sion you  have  chosen,  more  than  all  others, 
imposes  upon  its  incumbents  the  necessity  of 
constant  and  arduous  exertion.     To  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  great  and  compli- 
cated science  of  law,  demands  a  life  of  labo- 
rious effort.     But  it  is  an  honorable^  a  glo- 
rious pursuit.     To  search  out  truth,  and   to 
promote  justice,  is  its  great  end.     Truth  is  to 
be  your  aim,  justice  your  guide,  and  the  smiles 
of  conscience,  of  God  and  of  men,  your  ulti- 
mate— your  high   reward.     Let  these  consi- 
derations govern  you  from  this  time  forward, 
and  with  skill  and  discipline  you  may  lay  the 
foundation,  and  finally  reap  the  reward  of  a 
high  standing  and  destiny  in  life. 


THE  RECENT  CUBA  EXPEDITION. 

The  recent  ridiculous  organizations  in  New 
Orleans  and  New  York  for  the  invasion  and 
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conquest  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  have  col- 
lapsed 5  the  funds  are  squandered  or  pocketed  ] 
the  financiers  dispersed ;  Round  Island  is  evac- 
uated ]  the  war  steamers  sent  down  to  watch 
it  are  withdrawn  j  and  the  panic — like  the 
Poussin  panic — has  turned  out  a  farce. 

EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Turkish  government  having  refused  to 
give  up  the  Hungarian  refugees  to  the  Russian 
government,  a  war  between  Turkey  and  Rus- 
sia seems  inevitable.  Pending  the  issue  of 
the  question  between  these  two  countries,  it  is 
judged,  from  the  strong  amity  which  exists 
between  the  French  and  English  cabinets,  that 
a  powerful  French  and  English  squadron  will 
be  ordered  into  the  Mediterranean  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

"The  Journal  des  Dehats  of  Thursday,  Oct. 
4,  says  :  '  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  England 
and  France  are  most  cordially  united  in  their 
determination  to  support  their  Ambassadors 
in  the  advice  given  by  them  to  the  Porte  re- 
specting the  extradition  of  the  Hungarian  re- 
fugees, and  a  note  has  been  drawn  up  by  these 
two  powers  of  a  most  energetic  character, 
which,  it  is  thought,  will  have  considerable 
weight  with  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria, to  whom  it  is  to  be  presented.  The  firm 
language  of  the  London  papers,  wdth  reference 
to  this  question,  is  noticed  with  great  satisfac- 
tion by  the  Journal  des  Dehats. 

"Gen.  Lamoriciere's  mission  to  Russia  has 
proved  a  complete  failure.  He  has  left  St. 
Petersburg  on  his  return  to  Paris  without  being 
permitted  to  present  his  credentials  to  the  Czar 
as  the  Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic. 
Gen.  Lamoriciere,  therefore,  returns  to  France 
without  having  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
one  word  to  the  Emperor  on  political  matters, 
and  the  only  memorial  he  will  bring  back  of 
his  mission  is  the  recollection  of  sundry  re- 
views and  the  splendid  suit  of  Circassian  ar- 
mor presented  to  him  by  Nicholas  immediately 
after  his  arrival  at  the  Imperial  headquarters. 

"  By  far  the  most  important  political  news 
by  this  arrival  is  the  possible  and  even  proba- 
ble rupture  of  Russia  and  Austria  with  Turkey. 
It  forms  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  in  the 
English  and  French  journals,  as  well  as  among 
all  classes,  and  in  its  paramount  importance, 
the  Roman  difficulty  as  well  as  all  other  mat- 
ters of  national  importance,  appears  to  have 
been  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  most 
recent  accounts  from  Constantinople  state  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  made  a  formal  de- 
mand, through  a  special  envoy  to  the  Porte, 
for  the  surrender  of  Kossuth,  Bem,  and  other 
patriots  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
late  Hungarian  struggle,  who  have  sought  re- 
fuge at  Widden,  on  the  Danube,  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Sultan.  The  Turkish  government, 
with  a  manliness  which  cannot  be  too  highly 


commended,  refused  to  be  bullied  into  a  com- 
promise of  its  independence,  and  Prince  Rad- 
zivil,  after  having  ineffectively  endeavored  to 
urge  the  Sultan  into  a  compliance  with  his  de- 
mands, has  taken  an  abrupt  departure  from 
Constantinople,  and  Count  TitofF,  the  Russian 
Minister,  has  closed  all  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Porte.  England  and  France,  through 
their  respective  representatives,  have  pre- 
vailed with  the  Sultan  in  keeping  him  firm  to 
his  first  resolution.  Already  in  England  and 
France  cabinet  councils  have  been  held  to  con- 
sider these  grave  circumstances.  Not  the 
slightest  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  re- 
sult. Should  Russia  persist  in  demanding  the 
surrender  of  these  devoted  men,  a  European 
war  is  thought  to  be  inevitable." — Tribune. 

Opinions  on  California. 

The  Times  devotes  several  leading  articles 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  California.  One  of 
them  opens  thus : 

"  There  is  at  this  moment  two  great  waves 
of  population  following  the  setting  sun  over 
this  globe.  The  one  is  that  mighty  tide  of 
human  beings  which,  this  year  bej^ond  all 
parallel,  is  flowing  from  Ireland,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  in 
one  compact  and  unbroken  stream  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  other,  which  may  be  almost 
described  as  urged  on  by  the  former,  is  that 
which,  by  many  different  w^ays,  is  forcing  it- 
self across  the  New  World  to  California.  Of 
these  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  broken  and 
frustrated.  To  cross  the  Atlantic  is  now^  as 
easy  and  safe  as  400  years  ago  it  was  to  cross 
the  British  Channel ;  and  when  the  dire  stimu- 
lus of  hunger  has  once  urged  the  peasant  to 
cut  the  tie  of  home,  it  costs  him  scarcely  an 
effort  of  body  or  of  mind  to  be  passed  on  from 
shore  to  shore,  from  deck  to  quay,  from  station 
to  station,  till  he  finds  himself  grading  a  rail- 
way or  exciivating  a  canal  in  the  heart  of 
North  America. 

"It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  crowd  whom 
that  furious  impulse,  auri  sacri  fames^  is  at- 
tracting from  comfortable  homes  to  an  almost 
desert  shore.  There  is  no  kind  of  hardship 
and  peril  which  they  have  not  to  undergo,  and 
which  they  do  not  endure  cheerfully  for  gold's 
sake.  Immense  voyages,  tropical  suns,  stormy 
capes,  pestilential  ports,  interminable  deserts, 
savage  tribes,  rocky  mountains,  winter  snows, 
famine,  cholera,  and  panic  despair,  are  some 
of  the  alternatives  from  which  they  have  to 
choose." 

The  Times  then  traces  each  route,  stating 
no  facts,  however,  not  already  known  in  this 
country. 

Another  article  notices  the  newspapers  which 
have  been  established  in  San  Francisco,  com- 
mencing thus : 

"Beiore  us  lies  a  real  California  newspaper, 
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with  all  its  politics,  paragraphs  and  advertise- 
ments, printed  and  published  at  San  Francisco, 
on  the  14th  of  last  June.  In  a  literary  or  pro- 
fessional point  of  view,  there  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  this  production.  Journalism  is 
a  science  so  intuitively  comprehended  by  Amer- 
ican citizens,  that  their  most  rudimentary  ef- 
forts in  this  line  are  sure  to  be  tolerably  suc- 
cessful. Newspapers  are  to  them  what  thea- 
tres and  cafes  are  to  Frenchmen.  In  the  Mex- 
ican war  the  occupation  of  each  successive 
town  by  the  invading  army  was  signalized  by 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  weekly  jour- 
nalj  and  of  a  "  bar"  for  retailing  those  spirit- 
uous compounds  known  by  the  generic  denom- 
ination of  "  American  drinks."  The  same 
fashions  have  been  adopted  in  California,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  American  portion  of  that 
strange  population  are  already  represented  by 
journals  of  more  than  average  ability  and  in- 
telligence. 

Austrian  Loan — Letter  of  Mr.  Cobden. 
My  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  this  moment  read, 
in  a  London  paper,  the  prospectus  for  a  new 
loan  issued  by  the  Austrian  Government.  Now, 
this  is  the  time  for  the  friends  of  peace  and 
disarmament  to  raise  their  voices  in  condemna- 
tion and  exposure  to  the  system  by  which 
Austria  and  the  other  powers  maintain  their 
enormous  armies,  and  carry  war  and  destruc- 
tion, not  only  into  their  own  provinces,  but 
into  the  territories  of  their  neighbors.  A  pub- 
lic meeting  should  be  immediately  called  in 
London  to  denounce  this  attempt  to  levy  upon 
the  earnings  of  peaceful  industry  the  means 
of  paying  Haynau  and  his  Croats  for  their 
butcheries  in  Brescia,  and  their  atrocities  in 
Hungary.  There  is  not  a  friend  or  admirer  of 
the  oppressed  and  slandered  Magyars  or  Ital- 
ians who  will  not  press  forward  to  swell  the 
chorus  of  execration  at  this  audacious  propo- 
sal to  borrow  from  the  European  public  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  price  of  suc- 
cessful violence  and  injustice.  It  is  a  matter 
upon  which  every  man  is  called  upon  to  ex- 
press his  opinion ;  for  all  of  us  are,  by  the 
terms  of  the  prospectus,  invited  to  subscribe 
for  the  loan.  Is  there  a  Jew  in  London  who 
will  not  be  eager  to  attend  such  a  meeting  to 
repudiate  all  connection  with  the  projected 
loan,  and  to  denounce  the  authors  of  those 
atrocities  against  his  co-religionists  at  Buda- 
Pesth — atrocities  in  which  Haynau  has  sur- 
passed everything  that  has  occurred  since  the 
persecutions  of  the  middle  ages  '?  I  will  be 
in  town  on  Thursday  next  to  meet  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Friends  of  Peace,  and  if  it  be  de- 
cided to  hold  a  meeting,  I  shall  be  there  to 
take  a  part  in  it.  And  believe  me,  faithfully 
yours.  RICH.  COBDEN. 

Geymany. 
The  Cologne  Gazette,  quoting  the  Nurem- 


berg Correspondent.,  gives  the  subjoined  as  the 
basis  of  arrangement  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  relative  to  the  new  Central  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  : 

1.  There  shall  be  established  between  the 
German  Governments,  in  accordance  with  the 
administrators  of  the  empire,  a  new  ad  inte- 
rim Central  Government,  which  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  Austria  and  Prussia  to  the  1st  of  May, 
1850. 

2.  The  object  of  this  is  to  maintain  the 
German  Confederation  as  the  indissoluble 
union  of  all  the  German  States. 

3.  During  the  interim,  the  affair  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Germany  is  left  to  the  free  ar- 
rangement of  the  States. 

4.  If  at  the  expiration  of  the  interim  noth- 
ing be  done,  an  understanding  shall  be  come 
to  with  respect  to  the  Constitution  of  the  new 
Central  Government. 

5.  A  Commission  of  the  Empire,  composed 
of  four  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  nom- 
inated by  Austria,  and  two  by  Prussia,  shall 
direct,  under  the  presidency  of  Austria  (which 
presidency,  however,  shall  only  be  an  affair 
of  etiquette,)  the  affairs  which  were  attributed 
to  the  Special  Council  of  the  old  Diet ;  the 
other  Governments  of  the  Confederation  shall 
send  Plenipotentiaries  to  the  Commission. 

6.  The  Commission  of  the  Empire  shall 
only  be  responsible  to  those  by  whom  it  is 
nominated. 

7.  As  soon  as  the  Governments  shall  have 
given  their  assent  to  the  preceding  proposition, 
the  administration  of  the  Empire  shall  deposit 
its  dignity  and  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Other  accounts,  however,  say  that  the  nego- 
tiations between  Austria  and  Prussia  have  not 
yet  assumed  any  definite  form. 

German  Unity. 
The  negotiations  for  a  union  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  smaller  States  of  Germany,  by  a 
treaty  with  Prussia,  are  stated  to  have  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  plan  of  the  or- 
ganization is  being  considered  in  the  Prussian 
War  Department. 

Austria  and  Hungary. 
The  latest  intelligence  from  Vienna  extends 
to  the  22d  ult.,  inclusively,  at  which  date  Co- 
morn  had  not  surrendered,  and  nothing  of  any 
importance  appears  to  have  occurred  around 
that  fortress. 

The  People  not  Crushed. 

The  Tribune  translates  the  following  from 
a  Vienna  letter  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung: 

'■'  I  had  supposed  the  rebellion  in  Hungary 
was  quelled  for  ten  years ;  the  exhaustion  of 
a  year  and  a  quarter  of  civil  war  especially 
demanded  rest}  the  material  losses  which 
have  followed  the  insurrection,  had  forever 
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alienated  the  people  from  its  leaders;  the 
country  would  now  demand  repose  at  any 
price.  I  found  myself  deceived — the  rebellion 
in  Hungary  is  only  suppressed  externally ;  it 
lives  with  so  much  the  more  intensity  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  If  the  causes  of  this 
hostility  are  demanded,  I  will  name  two  as  the 
principal :  The  depreciation  and  destruction 
of  Kossuth's  notes,  by  which  thousands  of 
families  are  literally  brought  to  beggary;,  and 
the  degradation  of  Hungarian  officers  to  the 
ranks.  In  the  last  regulation,  the  people  see 
not  an  act  of  retributive  justice — not  a  mea- 
sure of  political  necessity,  but  a  useless  effort 
of  vengeance  designed  for  the  humiliation  of 
the  nation.  What  makes  the  matter  more  se- 
rious is  the  fact  that  many  belonging  to  the 
party  of  the  so-called  old  Conservatives  feel 
themselves  involved  in  this  disgrace  inflicted 
on  their  country,  and  that  they  who  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  prop  of  the  Go- 
vernment, have  become  estranged  from  it  and 
will  now  make  cause  with  the  radical  party, 
which  has  thus  gained  fresh  strength. 

The  question  of  the  new  organization  of 
Hungary  occupies  the  entire  attention  of  the 
Austrian  Cabinet.  So  far  as  the  designs  of 
that  body  can  be  understood,  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  March  4  will 
be  rigidly  applied  to  Hungary,  and  no  excep- 
tion will  be  admitted  to  the  centralization  of 
the  Empire.  The  Hungarian  Constitution, 
which  has  existed  so  many  centuries,  will  thus 
be  annulled,  and  the  dependencies  of  Hunga- 
ry, namely,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Transylvania 
and  the  Voyvodina  will  form  separate  provin- 
ces. It  is  note-worthy  that  this  organization 
of  the  Empire  will  render  out  of  the  question 
an  union  of  the  German  provinces  of  Austria 
with  the  remainder  of  Germany. 

We  have  nothing  definite  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  Hungarian  fugitives  in  Turkey,  and  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  leaders  all  is  un- 
certain. The  number  of  these  refugees  is 
reckoned  at  five  thousand. 

According  to  letters  from  Hungary,  the  re- 
volution is  only  apparently  suppressed,  and  a 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Austrians  influences  every 
mind.  Even  those  who  have  hitherto  been  of 
a  different  way  of  thinking,  now  have  this 
feeling.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
impolitic  course  of  Austria  towards  the  con- 
quered country.  Had  the  conquerors  desired 
to  render  their  possession  of  the  vanquished 
country  as  precarious  and  difficult  as  possible, 
they  could  not  have  chosen  a  surer  means 
than  they  already  have  in  operation.       M.  L. 

Important  from  Turkey. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  employs  no  argu- 
ment in  Court  for  his  demand  for  the  delivery 
of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  Refugees  now  at 
Widden,  but  says  in  his  letters  that  he  will 
consider  the  escape  of  one  of  them  as  casus 
belli.     If  the  Sultan  did  not  give  a  simple  yes 


or  no  to  his  Aid-de-Camp,  he  threatened  to 
return  to  Warsaw.  The  Sultan  persists  in 
his  resolution,  and  is  backed  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers,  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Seraskier, 
and  Mahomet  Ali  Pacha,  and  Mahomet  Pacha 
Ali,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  council  are 
alarmed  at  the  threatening  tone  of  the  Czar's 
note,  and  consequently  no  official  announce- 
ment of  the  council's  decision  had  been  made. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Turkish 
government,  urged  on  by  the  English  and 
French  Envoys,  will  reject  the  demand. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
will  put  his  threats  of  war  into  execution 
should  the  answer  be  negative.  Although 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  fleet  is  in 
the  Golden  Horn,  quite  ready  for  service,  and 
could  defend  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus, 
yet  the  Turkish  army  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  forces  the  Emperor  could  march  against 
the  Turkish  frontiers  in  a  few  days.  Sixty 
thousand  Turkish  troops  are  concentrated 
round  Constantinople,  but  the  English  fleet 
could  not  reach  the  Golden  Horn  sooner  than 
fifteen  or  seventeen  days.  A  Russian  fleet  could 
be  in  the  Bosphorus  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  greatest  anxiety  prevails  amongst  all 
classes  ;  the  great  majority  are  opposed  to 
war  as  destructive  to  commerce  and  industry. 

British  subjects  are  among  the  refugees 
confined  in  Widden — General  Guyon,  General 
Longworth,  and  General  O'Donnel. 

Private  letters  confirm  the  report  of  the 
Sultan's  decision  not  to  deliver  up  the  Hun- 
garian refugees,  and  it  is  stated  on  the  best 
authority,  that  considerable  uneasiness  pre- 
vailed in  diplomatic  circles,  as  to  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  this  resolution. 
The  Russian  Empire. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  his  troops  are  gradually 
withdrawing  within  the  Russian  frontiers. 

The  Caucasian  Gazette  informs  us  that  the 
Russians  have  attacked  the  well  defended  for- 
tress of  Achulga,  the  seat  of  Shamyl.  As 
soon  as  the  first  attack  of  the  Russians  on  the 
bastion  Surchajeff',  had  been  repulsed  by  the 
Circassians,  the  Russians  commenced  a  fresh 
attack,  and  after  a  bloody  contest,  stormed  this 
nest  of  the  Miurydes,  that  forms  the  key  of 
the  enemy's  position.  The  Russians  lost  in 
dead  and  wounded,  25  officers  and  307  men. 
On  July  27,  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the 
fortress  of  Achulga  itself.  The  Circassians 
were  every  where  repulsed.  The  Russians 
lost,  on  this  day,  in  dead  and  wounded,  52  of- 
ficers and  823  soldiers.  A  second  attack  was 
put  oflf  to  the  following  day.  This  is  a  Rus- 
sian account. 

The  diplomatic  conferences  in  Warsaw  are 
ended ;  a  part  of  the  statesmen  there  assem- 
bled, have  followed  the  Emperor  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  Ambassadors,  their  mission  being 
ended,  have  returned  to  their  respective  courts. 
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A  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language. 
By  Louis  F.  Klipstein,  Ph.  D.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Giessen.  New  York  :  Geo.  P. 
Putnam.     1848. 

When,  more  than  twelve  centuries  ago,  Au- 
ofustine  and  his  monks  took  up  their  abode  in 
Britain,  the)''  made  Latin  the  literary  language 
of  the  people.  Four  centuries  and  a  half 
later,  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  com- 
panions introduced  French  as  the  language  of 
the  courtly  and  polite.  Thus  the  Saxon  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  semi-barbarous  tongue, 
fit  only  for  the  base  uses  of  the  vulgar. 
From  those  remote  periods  to  the  present 
time  these  ideas  and  the  course  of  education 
which  they  superinduced  have  been  con- 
stantly modifying  the  vernacular  speech  of 
Englishmen  and  their  descendants.  The  ef- 
fect of  foreign  additions  to  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on has  been  to  break  up  its  inflexions,  to 
destroy  its  power  of  inversion,  and,  what  is 
of  more  consequence,  to  almost  disable  it 
from  forming  new  words  out  of  its  own  mate- 
rials. And  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  ten- 
dency to  Latinize  and  Gallicize  the  language, 
exhibits  itself  with  increased  vigor  in  this 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  great  admix- 
ture of  foreigners  which  the  English  stock 
has  received,  who,  finding  the  Saxon  words 
and  constructions  the  most  difficult  to  acquire, 
replace  them  by  others  w^hich  are  easier  be- 
cause more  familiar  to  them  ;  added  to  which 
is  our  general  dislike  for  what  is  regarded  as 
plain  and  homely,  and  our  fondness  for  the 
genteel  and  magniloquent.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
very  commonly  represented  that  in  borrowing 
words  ready  made  we  are  combining  in  our 
own  language  all  the  beauties  of  the  tongues 
which  are  thus  laid  under  contribution.  But 
there  is  a  fallacy  in  this,  A  Latin  or  French 
word  as  employed  in  English,  is  usually  no 
more  like  the  same  word  in  its  original  posi- 
tion in  the  language  from  which  it  sprung 
than  a  withered  branch  which  stops  the  gap  in 
a  hedge  is  like  the  same  branch,  prolific  in 
foliage  and  fruit,  before  it  was  severed  from  its 
parent  stem.  Of  the  Saxon  words  in  our  lan- 
guage we  have  a  close,  intimate,  and  definite 
knowledge  ;  we  have  been  familiarized  with 
them  by  every  day  use  from  childhood  up- 
wards ;  and  they  serve  alike  as  the  vehicle  of 
our  daily  communication  with  those  around 
us,  and  to  embody  the  most  delicate  and  fan- 
ciful of  the  poet's  imaginings.  Such  is  not 
the  case  with  words  adopted  from  foreign  lan- 
guages ;  these  are  gradually  learned  at  a  later 
period  of  life ;  they  are  known  to  us  as  the 


language  of  formal  discourse  and  of  books  ] 
and  a  great  part  of  them  are  employed  only 
as  scientific  terms,  or  to  denote  abstact  ideas 
or  peculiarities  in  the  natural  or  artificial  pro- 
ductions of  other  countries.  Hence  the  im- 
pression which  they  make  on  our  feelings  as 
well  as  our  understanding,  is  much  weaker  and 
more  vague  than  that  produced  by  words  of 
the  former  class.  So  true  is  this,  and  so  gen- 
erally is  it  felt  and  acknowledged,  that  it  has 
been  usual  to  act  on  the  supposition  that  the 
homely  Saxon  words  and  their  uses  are  al- 
ready so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  a  study  of  them  ;  and  consequently  the 
attention  of  teachers  and  pupils  has  been  di- 
rected almost  exclusively  to  the  less  familiar 
terms  introduced  from  abroad.  Hence  while 
a  well  taught  schoolboy  is  able  to  give  at 
once  the  etymology  of  almost  every  word 
of  Latin  origin,  our  best  lexicographers  are 
often  at  a  loss  when  called  upon  to  give 
an  account  of  a  Saxon  vocable.  They  pos- 
sess indeed,  as  we  have  said,  that  practical 
familiarity  with  most  of  the  words  of  this 
class,  which  is  all-sufficient  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  speaking  and  writing ;  but  that 
accurate  historico-grammatical  knowledge  of 
the  origin  and  formation  of  these  words  which 
is  necessary  to  the  thorough  understanding  of 
them,  and  to  their  correct  idiomatic  use  on  all 
occasions,  they  do  not  possess,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  impart.  But  it  is  not  only 
the  lexicography  of  our  language  which  is  so 
far  behind  the  philological  science  of  the  day  ', 
its  grammar  is  in  a  still  more  deplorable 
plight,  and  this  too  in  a  great  measure  through 
the  misdirected  efforts  of  those  who  would 
fain  improve  it.  Happily  a  dictionary  of  an 
entire  language,  like  the  English,  is  a  work  of 
great  labor  and  expence,  and  publishers  cannot 
lightly  be  coaxed  into  hazarding  such  a  seri- 
ous outlay ;  but  a  grammar  may  be  made  of  any 
dimensions  one  pleases,  and  as  there  is  not  pro- 
bably in  England  or  the  United  States  a  petty 
schoolmaster  Avho  does  not  consider  himself 
perfectly  competent  to  so  easy  an  undertak- 
ing, we  are  presented  every  year  with  a  batch 
of  books  on  this  subject,  by  persons  whose 
entire  stock  of  linguistic  knowledge  beyond 
their  native'tongue  consists  in  a  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  and  in  a  style  and  spirit  which 
the  very  Genius  of  ignorance,  dullness  and 
pedantry  (supposing  such  a  personage  to  ex- 
ist) need  not  blush  to  call  his  own.  Per- 
haps the  intelligent  reader  will  say,  why 
waste  good  indignation  on  such  ephemeral 
matters  1  We  reply,  it  is  true,  their  exist- 
ence is  but  for  a  day  ]  but  even  during  that 
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brief  space  they  accomplish  an  infinite  deal 
of  mischief.  Most  of  the  matter  they  con- 
tain is  plundered  from  Murray  (name  of  odi- 
ous reminiscences!)  or  other  old  writers;  hut 
each  of  these  grammar-makers  has  some  me- 
thod of  his  own,  most  commonly  a  new  name 
for  a  tense  or  a  part  of  speech.  He  always 
has  influence  enough  to  get  his  hook  intro- 
duced for  a  season  into  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  schools,  the  unfortunate  inmates  of 
which  are  duly  indoctrinated  in  the  nevv  dis- 
covery. Newspaper  critics  too  of  kindred  kid- 
ney with  these  would-be  philologers,  who 
can  see  exactly  to  the  tips  of  their  noses  and 
not  a  hair  beyond,  who  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  but  that  the  English  can  be  perfectly 
explained  out  of  itself,  and  who  find  no  dif- 
ficulty (why  should  they  "?)  in  supposing  their 
forefathers  to  have  been  egregious  numskulls 
— these  writers  pounce  upon  the  new  mare's 
nest  with  greedy  gusto,  and  bolt  the  eggs 
whole,  suspecting  their  addled  condition. 
The  natural  consequence  in  a  country  where 
schools  are  so  generally  attended,  and  news- 
papers so  constantly  read,  is  that  we  are 
vexed  with  successive  swarms  of  absurd 
neologisms  in  speech,  from  which  we  are  no 
more  able  to  escape  than  were  our  Egpyptian 
prototypes  in  misery  from  their  plague  of 
frogs.  In  the  temple,  the  forum,  the  market, 
— from  the  journal  over  which  we  pore  in 
the  morning  to  the  curtain-lecture  which  lulls 
us  to  repose  at  night, — our  eyes  and  ears  are 
constantly  assailed  with  the  pest  of  bad  and 
unidiomatic  English. 

With  every  nation  which  has  a  literature  to 
boast  of,  the  preservation  of  its  language  in 
purity  and  vigor  should  be  an  object  of  reli- 
gious and  unremitting  care  ]  but  such  is  pe- 
culiarly the  case  with  those  that  speak  the 
English  language.  These  have  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  inheriting  a  tongue,  which; 
for  these  five  hundred  years  has  been  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  fancy 
poured  forth  in  profusion  by  many  of  the  finest 
scholars,  philosophers  and  poets  which  the 
world  has  seen ;  while  by  means  of  transla- 
tion and  imitation  it  has  been  further  enriched 
with  the  brightest  gems  culled  from  the  litera- 
tures of  other  nations  of  every  clime  and  age. 
This  language,  too,  is  spreading  itself  over 
many  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  globe  with 
a  rapidity  of  which  history  affords  no  previous 
example.  In  addition  to  the  parent  country 
and  her  possessions  in  Asia,  Australia,  Africa, 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  it  is  fast 
spreading  over  the  whole  of  this  magnificent 
continent,  swallowing  up  in  its  progress  the 
tongues  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  of  Euro- 
pean immigrants  of  other  races,  even  as  the 
rod  of  Moses  gulped  down  those  of  his  hum- 
bug competitors.  With  the  inhabitants  of  all 
these  countries  and  colonies  w^e  can  now  hold 
ready  and  unconstrained  intercourse  for  com. 


mercial,  political,  scientific,  or  literary  pur- 
poses ;  not  requiring  the  awkward  intervention 
of  an  interpreter,  we  can  at  once  grasp  each 
other  by  the  hand  and  interchange  our  wishes 
and  ideas,  sure  of  ready  appreciation  and 
sympathy  from  kindred  minds. 

What,  then,  can  we  do  to  preserve  as  far 
as  may  be,  this  our  priceless  heritage,  both 
from  the  natural  causes  of  corruption  and 
change,  and  from  the  still  more  dangerous 
inroads  of  soi-disant  phonographers,  lexicogra- 
phers, and  grammarians  ?  The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the 
only  effectual  antidote  against  the  effects  of 
charlatanism  and  error  is  the  diffusion  of 
sound  knowledge  among  the  people.  Now 
the  only  way  in  which  a  thorough  knowledge 
can  be  obtained  of  a  composite  language  like 
ours,  is  through  the  study  of  the  original 
idioms  from  which  it  is  derived,  the  principal 
of  which,  in  the  case  of  the  English,  are  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin.  The  latter  lan- 
guage is  already  sufficiently  cared  for ;  but 
the  former  has  been  hitherto  almost  wholly 
neglected  as  a  branch  of  ordinary  education, 
or,  indeed,  of  education  at  all.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  writings,  it  is  true,  cannot,  for  a  mo- 
ment, be  compared  with  even  the  scanty  remains 
we  possess  of  the  splendid  literature  of  Rome. 
The  productions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pen  are 
exceedingly  meagre  and  few.  Almost  the 
whole  of  it  is  of  a  monkish  character,  with 
little  that  is  peculiar  about  it,  and  even  that 
consists,  for  the  most  part^  of  translations  from 
the  Latin. 

But  when  we  have  allowed  this  objection  to 
the]study  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  for  its  own 
sake,  and  we  confess  it  is  not  a  slight  one,  we 
have  allowed  all.  On  the  other  hand,  much 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  it.  If  this  literature  is 
not  extensive,  and,  for  the  most  part,  not  ori- 
ginal, it  is,  at  least,  a  w^holesome  christian 
literature.  If  it  will  not  much  improve  the 
heads,  neither  will  it  corrupt  the  hearts  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
it.  Besides,  when  we  speak  of  its  poverty 
and  want  of  originality,  we  do  so  only  in  a 
comparative  sense.  Many  pieces  have  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  lime,  which  are  valuable 
and  interesting  for  the  historical  facts  they 
contain,  or  for  the  knowledge  they  afford  us  of 
the  institutions  and  laws,  the  state  of  society, 
and  the  literary  genius  of  our  ancestors. 
Neither  is  the  want  of  originality  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  writings  altogether 
without  its  advantages.  As  they  treat  of 
subjects  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted, 
and,  especially,  as  they  are  very  often  no- 
thing but  translations  from  the  Latin,  we  are 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  precise  sense  of 
words,  and  thus  to  build  up  the  grammar  and 
lexicography  of  the  language  for  pliilolo- 
gical  purposes  with  much  greater  accuracy 
and  certainty  than  we  could  otherwise  have 
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done.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  languages 
are  often  studied  for  other  purposes  than  the 
mere  enjoyment  of  their  literary  productions — ■ 
some  for  the  purposes  of  science,  others  for  busi- 
ness, others  for  travel  or  diplomacy,  and  we  hold 
that  an  amply  sufficient  inducement  to  the  study 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon'is  to  be  found  in  the  very 
important  light  which  it  throws  on  the  lan- 
guage of  our  daily  life  in  this  glorious  nine- 
teenth century.  Such,  too,  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Klipstein,  the  author  of  the  grammar,  the 
title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
notice,  who  has  devoted  much  labor  to  the 
production  of  a  series  of  books  designed  to 
form  a  complete  course  of  Anglo  Saxon,  the 
want  of  which  has  rendered  any  thing  like  a 
general  prosecution  of  the  study  in  this  coun- 
try hitherto  impossible.  He  has  already  pub- 
lished, besides  the  grammar,  an  edition  of  the 
Gospels,  /Elfrie's  Homily  on  the  Birth-day  of 
St.  I^Gregory,  and  two  volumes  of  Analecta — 
one  of  prose,  and  the  other  of  poetry.  We 
select  the  grammar  as  the  object  of  our  cri- 
tical remarks,  because  it  is  the  only  one  of 
these  w^orks  which  makes  much  pretensions 
to  originality,  and  because  our  observations 
may  be  of  some  service  to  the  new  edition 
which  is  announced  as  in  preparation. 

The  "  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lan- 
guage" is  a  duodecimo  of  222  pages,  and  is 
divided  into  short,  numbered  sections,  for  the 
convenience  of  teacher  and  learner.  We  have 
felt  sufficient  interest,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
first  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  printed  in  this 
land  of  Saxon,  to  induce  us  to  read  it  through 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a  compilation, 
to  all  appearance  hastily  made,  from  Parke 
and  Bosworth ;  it  will  answer  well  enough  for 
the  present,  and  as  a  first  attempt,  but  con- 
tains many  things  which  it  is  desirable  should 
be  corrected  in  future.'  We  will  point  out  some 
of  them.  The  first  thing  which  gives  us  an 
unfavorable  opinion  of  the  author's  judgment 
is  the  substitution  of  th  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
character  ^  ,  and  th  for  p.  These  letters,  rep- 
resentatives as  they  are  of  simple  sounds,  have 
as  much  right  to  be  retained  as  the  w,  or  in- 
deed any  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Instead  of 
being  dismissed  from  the  Saxon,  they  ought  to 
have  been  preserved  in  the  English  as  they 
have  been  in  the  Icelandic.  Another  change 
for  the  worse  is  the  printing  oi  a  e  (which  re- 
presents a  simple  vowel  sound)  in  two  sepa- 
rate letters,  instead  of  using  the  compound 
character  ce.  The  Preface  is  followed  by  an 
'' Introduction"  of  20  pages.  The  best  we 
can  say  for  this  anonymous  production,  is  that 
it  contains  some  good  quotations  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  On  page  32  of  the  Gram- 
mar, we  are  told  that  "  a  is  pronounced  like  a 
in  fate ;  e  like  e  in  mete.''''  This  is  an  error  : 
a,  according  to  all  analogy,  should  be  pro- 
nounced like  a  in  father^  and  e  like  a  in  fate. 
The  system  of  the  declension  of  nouns  is  that 


of  Bosworth;  and  we  think  the  author  has 
done  well  in  adopting  it,  it  being  the  clearest 
and  most  easily  remembered.  On  page  59 
there  is  an  error  in  the  synopsis  of  the  Declen- 
sion of  Adjectives:  the  dat.  fern.  sing,  ends 
not  in  ^'um,"  but  in  -re.  Section  84  is  badly 
worded;  it  should  read,  "  Those  which  end  in 
a  single  consonant  after  a  short  vowel  double 
the  consonant  in  declining,  when  the  inflection 
begins  with  a  vowel.''''  In  section  179  it  is  said, 
"Hence  there  can  be,  in  strict  terms,  neither 
Compound  Tenses  nor  a  Passive  Voice  in  An- 
glo-Saxon." The  idea  is  from  Bosworth,  but 
has  been  spoiled  in  the  process  of  reproducing 
it.  If  there  are  such  things  as  compound 
tenses  or  a  compound  passive  at  all,  they  exist 
in  Anglo-Saxon;  because,  in  that  language, 
auxiliary  verbs  are  employed  to  make  such 
forms ;  so  that  in  the  expression  ic  maeg  bcon 
lufod  is  precisely  equivalent  to  the  English  I 
may  be  loved.  What  Boswosth  and  many 
others  contend  is,  that  such  phrases  have  no 
right  to  be  called  independent  tenses  or  voices 
at  all,  and  this  we  suppose  is  what  Dr.  K. 
means  to  say  likewise.  The  "List  of  Com- 
plete Verbs,"  extending  from  page  113  to  page 
154,  could  have  been  compressed  with  great 
advantage  into  one-fourth  of  the  space.  This 
spinning  out  of  paradigms  so  as  to  occupy 
quite  a  large  portion  of  the  book  is  a  very 
general  fault  in  our  common  grammars.  The 
intention  appears  to  be  to  make  the  matter 
plain,  but  the  effect  is  the  very  reverse.  The 
proper  design  of  throwing  the  main  facts  of 
grammar  into  a  tabular  form,  and  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  is  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  a  paradigm  to 
each  other  may  be  exhibited,  if  possible,  at  a 
glance.  In  section  407  the  astonishing  assertion 
is  made  after  Bosworth,  that  "all  verbs  in 
the  language  owe  their  origin  to  nouns."  The 
cause  of  the  blunder  is  this.  The  infinitive 
may  be,  and  usually  is  regarded  as  the 
logical  root  of  the  verb ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  its  etymological  root. — 
The  real  root  of  a  verb  or  noun  is  what  is 
called  "the  crude  form,"  or  that  part  which 
is  left  after  subtracting  all  affirmatives,  and 
which  in  the  case  of  verbs  most  frequently 
coincides  with  the  second  parsing  of  the  im- 
perative. Now,  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive 
happens  to  have  a  subformative  an  or  ian  ; 
consequently  it  is  a  sheer  fallacy  to  assert 
that  dcElan,  to  divide,  is  derived  from  dcel,  a 
part,  simply  because  the  former  has  a  syllable 
more  than  the  latter.  We  do  not  know  how 
to  reconcile  the  author's  assertion  of  his  inde- 
pendence of  Tooke  "and  others  of  the  late 
English  school,"  with  the  fact  of  his  having 
borrowed  so  much  from  them,  including  some 
of  their  most  doubtful  principles,  such  as  the 
one  just  remarked  upon.  The  Appendix  D, 
taken  mainly  from  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  is 
one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book.     In  section 
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428  we  have  the  following  syntactical  rule, 
"The  perfect  participle  with  habban^  to  have, 
does  not  always  agree  with  the  nominative, 
but  is  frequently  inflected  and  made  to  agree 
with  the  governed  word."  Now,  who  ever 
heard  before  of  the  participle  in  such  a  case 
agreeing  with  the  nominative  1  The  rule  is 
nothing  but  a  travestie  of  Rask's  section  401, 
which  is  expressed  with  the  usual  philosophi- 
cal precision  of  that  admirable  and  much  la- 
mented scholar.  His  words  are,  "The  part, 
pass.,  in  combination  with  the  auxiliary  ic 
habbc^  is  not  always  put  in  the  neuter  as  an 
unchangeable  supine,  but  is  frequently  inflected 
like  an  adjective  in  the  different  genders  of  the 
accusative  governed  by  habbe^'' — a  construction 
resembling  a  very  common  one  in  French.  In 
fact  the  whole  Syntax  of  7iine  pages,  which 
is  naturally  that  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
grammar  for  which  most  requires  to  be  done, 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  rehash  from  Rask, 
with  the  addition  of  some  trivial  observations 
on  agreement,  which  Rask  designedly  omitted 
as  common  to  all  languages.  The  syntax  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  still  remains  to  be  written.  In 
section  476  it  is  said  that  the  Latin  poetry  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  "  originated  from  the  Ro- 
man, and  followed  tbe  same  laws."  That 
this  statement  is  only  partially  true  will  be 
seen  on  consulting  Rask,  section  433  seqq. 
where  examples  are  given  of  Latin  verses 
written  according  to  the  laws  of  allitera- 
tion, "  which  shows,"  says  Rask,  "  that  it 
was,  as  it  were,  a  national  requisite  in  all 
poetry,  without  which  it  would  have  lost 
its  wonted  peculiarity  of  sound  for  the  An- 
glo-Saxons." In  section  477  Dr.  K.  copies 
the  strange  assertion  of  Sharon  Turner, 
that  "  the  only  rule  which  they  [the  Anglo- 
Saxons]  appear  to  have  observed  in  the 
composition  of  their  native  verses  was  that  of 
pleasing  the  earJ^  To  which  is  added  in  sec- 
tion 489,  "  Alliteration,  though  sometimes 
used,  was  never  a  fundamental  principle  in 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry."  How  any  one  who 
possesses  the  merest  smattering  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  nay,  who  has  ever  seen  or  heard  the 
laws  of  alliteration  stated,  and  then  turned 
over  a  volume  of  poetry  to  see  if  they  were 
true,  could  make  such  a  statement,  is  to  us 
wholly  incomprehensible.  If  any  one  fact  is 
already  established,  it  is  that  '■'■alliteration  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;''^* 
and  not  only  so,  but  it  continued  to  be  largely 
employed  by  English  poets  for  centuries  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  Rask's  able  disquisi- 
tion on  the  subject  has,  in  fact,  established 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Anglo-Saxon  versifi- 
cation so  firmly  beyond  the  reach  of  contro- 
versy, that  even  his  prejudiced  critic.  Guest, 
has  been  compelled  to  propound  the  same 
laws,  with  but  very  slight  modification.! 

*  Rask's  Grammar.  (Sharpe's  Trans.)  p.  144. 
t  History  of  English  Khythms,  Vol,  11,  p.  142. 


Our  deliberate  opinion  of  the  book,  then, 
after  a  careful  examination,  is  that  it  is  a  very 
imperfect  performance,  and  must  be  greatly 
improved  before  it  will  be  "  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  European  approval,"  as  the  writer  of 
the  Introduction  seems  to  anticipate.  Never- 
theless its  simplicity  and  cheapness  are  a 
sufficient  cloak  to  a  multitude  of  defects,  and 
it  will  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently  well 
until  something  better  can  be  supplied.  The 
main  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Anglo-Saxon 
studies  has  hitherto  been  the  dearness  and 
scarcity  of  the  necessary  books ;  the  most  of 
those  published  in  England  having  been  "got 
up"  in  such  a  luxurious  form  as  effectually 
tabooed  them  from  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Latterly  an  improvement  has  been  manifested 
in  this  respect.  The  publication  of  several 
skeleton  grammars,  the  new  edition  of  Thorpe's 
Analecta,  and  the  long  expected  abridgement 
of  Bosworth's  Dictionary,  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  learners  a  cheap  and  excellent  appa- 
ratus which  will  be  of  great  use  in  promoting 
this  important  and  too  long  neglected  branch 
of  education.  We  are  heartily  glad  that  a 
man  of  Dr.  Klipstein's  energy  and  persever- 
ance has  taken  on  himself  the  task  of  extend- 
ing these  benefits  to  our  own  country.  The 
great  good  he  will  thus  accomplish  will  re- 
main, while  the  faults  of  haste  and  inexpe- 
rience will  gradually  be  corrected,  either  by 
his  own  further  study  and  experience,  or  by 
the  labors  of  others  which  his  good  example 
will  bring  into  the  field. 


The  Little  Savage  :  By  Capt.  Marryatt,  R. 
N.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  narrative  in  the  Robinson  Crusoe 
vein.  A  boy  born  upon  a  solitary  and  desert 
island — one  of  the  Peruvian  guano  islands — • 
coming  into  consciousness  with  a  wicked  and 
morose  sailor  only  for  a  companion.  The 
sailor  has  been  the  murderer  of  the  boy's  fa- 
ther, and  indirectly  of  his  mother.  He  cher- 
ishes great  hatred  for  the  boy  and  treats  him 
very  tyrannically,  refusing  all  intelligence 
which  the  opening  mind  oi  the  child  craves, 
until  being  struck  blind  by  lightning  he  be- 
comes dependent  upon  the  boy,  who  thus  com- 
pels him  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  knowledge. 
The  sailor  dies  and  he  is  left  alone  on  the 
island.  After  some  years  a  boat  of  a  wrecked 
vessel  visits  the  island,  in  which  is  the  widow- 
ed lady  of  a  missionary.  They  obtain  what 
provisions  the  boy  has,  and  treacherously  leave 
him  and  the  lady  on  the  island.  Sh€  adopts 
him  as  a  son  and  teaches  him  the  christian 
religion.  Without  proceeding  further  with 
the  story,  this  will  indicate  the  character  of 
the  book.  It  has  a  decidedly  religious  tone, 
and  some  parts  of  it  are  extremely  well  done, 
especially  the  first  part,  describing  the  strug- 
gles of  the  mind  of  the  boy  for  knowledge. 
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Mornings  among  the  Jesuits  at  Rome:  By  the 
Rev.  M.  HoBART  Seymour.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1849. 

This  is  an  age  of  much  religious  inquiry  and 
considerable  theological  discussion.  This  little 
work  will  therefore  be  read  with  much  interest 
by  many.  It  is  an  account  of  arguments 
held  by  the  author  with  som^e  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Rome  upon  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  world.  They 
are  very  amicable  discussions  or  conversations, 
and  contain  many  curious  revelations  of  the 
state  of  religious  feeling,  opinion  and  practice 
at  Rome.  The  author,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  always  the  best  of  the  argument.  We 
have  good  ground  of  hope,  however,  that  he 
has  done  justice  in  his  statements  to  those  of 
his  opponents,  as  his  chapters  bear  many 
marks  of  being  genuine  records.  They  are 
spiritedly  and  well  written. 


The  Works  of  Michael  de  Montaigne^  compri- 
sing his  Essays,  Letters,  a  Journey  through 
Germany  and  Italy,  with  notes  from  all  the 
Commentators,  Biographical,  and  Biblio- 
graphical Notices,  ^c,  ^c,  ^c:  By  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt.  Philadelphia  :  J.  W.  Moore, 
1849. 

We  note,  with  perfect  satisfaction,  the  pub- 
lication of  this  very  complete  edition  of  Mon- 
taigne's writings.  It  will  place  these  renown- 
ed Essays  within  the  reach  of  many  who  have 
only  heard  of  them  through  others,  and  who 
will  not  be  disappointed  with  their  delightful 
gossip.  Gossip,  too,  dignified  frequently  by 
much  wisdom  and  many  profound  observa- 
tions. Hallam  says  "  they  are  the  first  provo- 
catio  ad  populum.  The  first  appeal  from  the 
bench  and  the  academy  to  the  haunts  of  busy 
and  of  idle  men.  The  first  book  that  taught 
the  unlearned  reader  to  observe  and  reflect  for 
himself  on  questions  of  moral  philosophy." 


The  Philosophy  of  Religion:  By  J.  D.  Mor- 
rell,  a.  M.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  1849.  Philadelphia  :  Geo.  S.  Apple- 
ton. 

'  The  North  British  Review  has  devoted  two 
articles  to  a  severe  review  of  the  principles 
propounded  in  this  work.  We  commend  the 
book,  notwithstanding,  to  the  perusal  of  every 
serious  mind.  It  discusses  subjects  in  the  high- 
est region  of  thought,  and  in  a  style  universal- 
ly dear.  There  is  a  close  analogy,  if  not  iden- 
tity, in  many  of  the  ideas  with  those  so  forci- 
bly insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Bushnell.  Great 
talent  is  evinced  by  the  author  and  much 
earnestness,  but  not  the  genius  with  which 
Dr.  Bushnell  illuminates  the  subject,  carry- 
ing the  reader  away  by  a  power  of  language 
not  surpassed  in  modern  writing.  These  men 
are  of  the  wothies  of  modern  times  who  are 
striving  for  the  reconciling  point  of  the  conflict- 
ing  elements  of  christian  opinion.     Heaven 


grant  that  they  may  find  it.  In  the  philosophies 
of  nature,  which  for  ages  were  at  war,  such 
reconciliation  has  been  found.  May  it  not  be  so 
in  religion  also  ?  Many  appear  to  think  that 
the  subject  requires  these  antagonisms  to  keep 
it  from  stagnation  and  corruption ;  but  science 
has  advanced  more  rapidly  since  the  reconcil- 
iation, and  why,  therefore,  should  not  reli- 
gion '? 


Lihertys    Triumph.    John   Wiley,   publisher,   I 
New  York. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  book.     The  author    , 
has  produced  the  first  American  epic,  worthy 
so  to   be   called.     The  subject  is  the    war  of   ■ 
the  Revolution.     Were  it  not  for   the  strict    ^ 
historical  fidelity  with  which  the  author  has    ' 
pretty  generally  narrated  the  incidents  of  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  this  work  might  be  rank- 
ed among  the  purest  productions  of  the  imagi- 
nation.    The  author  has   succeeded  in  lifting 
the   incidents   and  characters   of  those   dark 
times  from  the  vulgar  and  the  common-place, 
to  a  level  with  the  demi-gods  of  the  elder  epic. 
For  this  he  has  justly  entitled  himself  to  the 
gratitude  of  those  departed  heroes,  of  whom 
scarcely   enough  remain  with  us  to  prevent 
those  honored  vehicles,  which  form  a  conspicu- 
ous ornament  of  the  grand  pageant  which  an- 
nually celebrates  the  birth  of  our  Independ- 
ence, from  becoming  subjects  of  ridicule. 

As  an  instance  of  the  classic  elegance 
which  this  poem  imparts  to  the  heroes  of  the 
revolution,  we  may  mention  the  exchange  of 
the  inglorious  appellation  of  ''Old  Put"  for 
that  of  "  Re-now-ned  Put-nam."  This  is  one 
of  the  touches  of  genius  seldom  found  in  the 
productions  of  modern  poets.  In  short,  it 
may  be  said  that  whoever  doubts  this  poet's 
claim  to  immortality,  has  never  read  his  poem 
entirely  through. 


FOREIGN  literature. 

Jlenrich   Von   Gagern :    a  public   character : 
Stuttgardt.     1848. 

The  greater  part  of  the  books  published 
during  the  last  year  treat  of  revolutionary 
themes.  The  revolution  has  destroyed,  for  ' 
some  time,  the  interest  in  literary  and  scien- 
tific researches,  producing  books  of  a  politi- 
cal and  social  character.  We  consider  it 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  them  and  to 
place  before  the  reader  a  book,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  relate  the  career  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men,  if  not  the  greatest  man,  of  the 
German  revolution.  It  is  true,  he  has  disap- 
pointed the  expectation  of  many,  but  we 
durst  not  judge  the  man  except  in  relation  to 
the  people,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  liv- 
ing and  acting.  Gagern  is  a  true  patriot, 
he  was  so  from  his  first  entering  into  pub- 
lic life  J     he    was   not   observed   by  many 
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of    his    nation,  until  he   placed   himself   at 
the  head  of  it,  though  he  never  was  concealed 
from  those  who  were  reconnoitring  the  politi- 
cal horizon.     When   the  convulsion   of   the 
earthquake  waked  the  dead,  as  from  an  en- 
chanted sleep^  with  their  principles  of  ancient 
times,  and  sent  them  to  Frankfort  in  company 
with  those,  who  with  their  wishes  were  far  in 
advance  of  the  age,  when  one  party  desired  to 
preserve  what  the  revolution  had  overthrown 
at  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  other  party 
wished  to  go  much  further  than  the  people 
had    done,   the  eye  of  the  true   patriot  was 
looking  around  for   a  rock   to  climb  in   this 
tempest-like  commotion.     Gagern  entered  the 
stand.     His  noble  carriage,  his  tall  figure,  his 
stern  eye  looking  calmly  around  upon  the  tu- 
multuously  contending  parties,  commanded  re- 
spect.    As  soon  as  he  spoke  stillness  reigned, 
and  each  found  new  hope  in  his  words  when 
he  said,  "  the  Commonwealth  requires  our  at- 
tention ;  not  the  problems  of  the  minority.  We 
dare  not  destroy,  but  must  build  up.    We  must 
preserve   the   monarchy — the   safety    of  our 
country  depends  on  monarchy."     The  loudest 
acclammation  of  the  crow^ded  St.  Paul's  church 
was  heard  throughout  Germany  and  re-echoed 
from  all  sides.     Gagern  at  once  had  pointed 
out  the  way  on  which,  ever  since,  the  parlia- 
ment has  been  moving.     He  gave  the  theme 
to  the  parliament  for  discussion  :  "Monarchy 
and   the   sovereignty  of   the  people."     Who 
will   blame  him   for  speaking   from   himself 
what  he  felt  intensely   to  be  the   inmost  want 
of  the  majority — which  alone  he  knew  would 
bring  happiness  and  prosperity  for  the  future, 
and  would  ripen  men  for  a  republic.     A  re- 
public, indeed,  is  the   best  government.     No- 
body can  deny  that,  living  in  this  country  or 
acquainted  with  our  history  ]  but   people  not 
taught  to  govern  themselves  are  as  unhappy 
in  a  republic  as  children  deprived  of  their  tu- 
tors.    They  will  become  the  prey  of  their  own 
ignorance.     They  must   retain   their   govern- 
ment  for   some   time,  altering  only  the  laws 
which  bind   them  like  slaves,  and  educating 
themselves   and   their   children  to  manhood. 
Governments  are  like   the   corner  stones  of  a 
building,  take  them  away  and  the  whole  will 
fall  and  nothing  is  left  to  shelter  the   people. 
Therefore  Gagern  said,  "  we  dare  not  destroy, 
we  must  build  up."     Build  up  the  new  build- 
ing under  the   shelter   of  the   old  one.     The 
will  of  the  people  had  found  its  representative 
in  Gagern,  who  desired  to  keep  what  nowhere 
was  hurt  by  the  people — the  monarchy — and 
who  wished  to  secure  what   the  people  had 
gained  everywhere — their   sovereignty.     The 
people  would  be   free   except   in  electing  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet.     The  voice  of  the 
people  assuredly  is  God's  voice.    The  people's 
voice  was  heard  in  their  uniform  demands  in 
their  first  outbreak.   Woe  to  them  who  did  not 
understand  that. 


The  book  with  the   above  title   speaks  of 
Gagern,    of    his   family,    his   childhood,   his 
education ;  speaks  of  him  as  the  farmer  cul- 
tivating the  soil  of  his  estate,  as  the  man  of 
letters,  as   the  President  of   the    Parliament. 
Gagern,  born  in  1799,  was  the  son  of  a  man 
who,  living  in  the  eventful  times  of  Napoleon, 
acted  on  different  occasions  as  ambassador  at 
Paris  and  Berlin;  and  the  son's  talent  through 
the  gift  of  God,  improved  more  and  more  un- 
der the  guidance  of   such  a  father ;    for  the 
child  is  nourished  by  what  is  given  to  him, 
and  to  understand  the  man  we  must  look  at 
his  childhood.     What  the  boy  strives  for,  he 
fully  will   obtain  in  manhood,  says  Goethe. 
The  father's  frequent  return  home  gave  op- 
portunity to  the  son  to  hear  of  the  events  of 
the  time  from  one  who  was  nearly  connected 
with  them,  and  in  this  way  he  learned  the 
views  of  the  leaders.     He  became  acquainted 
with  their  motive  of  action.     Scarcely  had  he 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  when  he  took  up 
arms  against  the  common  oppressor,  fought 
the  last  great  battle,  and  returned  with  an  hon- 
orable Belle  Alliance  scar.  After  this,  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  different  colleges,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  entered  the  public  of- 
fice of  his  native  land,  Nassau,  defending  at 
the  same  time  the  rights  of  the  people  by  lib- 
eral pamphlets.    Elected  to  the  Nassau  Cham- 
ber, he  was  considered  one  of  the  opposition. 
Our  book  gives  many  of  his  speeches,  some 
at  length,  some  in  extracts.    His  speeches  are 
simple,   but  powerful,  showing   always   the 
naked    truth    in    a    fearless    way.       They 
contain     neither     imagination     nor    myste- 
rious  phrases.     The   manly   thought   comes 
forth   honestly,    the   w^ord   speaks   the   very 
meaning  intended,  and  the  hearers  are  not 
carried  away  by  his  oratory.     The  observer 
sees  in  the  faces  of  the  audience    that  anx- 
ious feeling  which  fears  to  lose  by  a  new  dis- 
cussion   the    opinion    already    formed,   and 
wishes  that  the  voting  might  follow  imme- 
diately. 


Schomhurgk''s  Voyages  in  British  Guiana  in  th^ 
years  1840-44.     Printed  by   order   of  th^ 
King  of  Prussia,  with  the  Flora  and  Fauna 
with  maps  and  sketches. 
This  book  by  Schomburgk  is  a  most  accepta" 
ble  gift  to  every  friend  of  nature  and  her  beau- 
ties.    It  bears  some  relation  to  the   earliest 
voyages    of    Poppig   and   Johndy   in    South 
America,  but  is  written  with  more  truth  and 
simplicity.     The  author  is   a   naturalist,  he 
describes  the  countries  travelled  over,  as  they 
appeared  to  his  discerning  eye,  avoiding  all 
trivial  remarks  about  his  own  person,  which 
too  often  destroy  the  main  object  in  works  of 
a  similar  kind.     This  book  gives  us  a  tho- 
rough  knowledge  of   that   country   so   little 
known.     The  reader  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
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the  rich  prairies  and  forests  of  the  southern 
continent.  Our  traveller  sailed  into  the  Deme- 
rara  river  in  the  beginning  of  1841.  The  sud- 
den change  of  scenery  after  the  long  sea-voy- 
age burst  upon  him  beautifully,  awfully, 
unspeakably.  He  says,  ''  In  our  homely, 
still,  romantic  vales,  we  are  not  familiar  with 
this  mysterious  charm  of  tropical  climates. 
The  luxury  of  plants,  the  fresh  green  foliage 
of  the  trees  is  unknown  us ;  even  the  most 
talented  poet  would  in  vain  attempt  to  give  any 
other  description  than  a  mere  outline,  as  the 
most  glowing  language  cannot  inspire  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  those  feelings  by 
w^hich  a  man  is  overpowered  while  enjoying 
such  a  glorious  sight.  1  can  give  but  a  faint 
idea  and  an  imperfect  sketch  of  this  scenery. 
When  after  sunset  the  almost  overpowering 
fragrance  of  the  opposite  gardens  penetrated 
our  windows,  when  at  night  each  leaf  of  this 
waving  sea  of  dark  green  whispered  to  me : 
'  stranger  remember  us  when  far  distant,' 
when  thousands  of  brilliant  insects  of  every 
hue  and  color  traversed  the  air,  still  I  missed 
the  friendly  twilight  of  my  home."  George- 
town is  a  hospitable  city  of  23,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  author  makes  some  very  striking 
remarks  about  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
which  took  place  not  long  before  his  arrival, 
the  consequences  of  which  were  so  evident  at 
that  time.  He  speaks  of  the  cotton-planta- 
tions, the  sugar-fields,  giving  a  minute  report 
of  their  production.  The  trial  of  using 
European  laborers  was  a  failure,  the  travel- 
ler found  but  a  few  of  those  Portuguese  and 
Germans  left  who",were  brought  over  to  Guiana 
some  years  before.  Sickness,  fevers  of  all 
kinds  prevail  at  all  seasons,  and  make  sad 
havoc  among  foreigners.  He  was  several 
times  attacked  himself  by  fever,  and  it  seems 
as  if  no  one  could  enjoy  the  beauties  of  such 
a  bountiful  nature  without  endangering  his 
life.  Most  frightful  is  the  yellow  fever ;  it 
was  raging  at  his  second  visit  to  Charlestown, 
and  he  found  the  city  almost  deserted.  Those 
whom  the  sickness  had  spared  had  left  for 
more  healthy  places  ;  none  of  the  lovely  girls, 
of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  w^ere 
seen  then.  Not  less  dangerous  is  the  so  called 
dry  cholic,  which  like  all  the  other  diseases, 
except  cholera,  causes  death  much  sooner  in 
that  climate  than  in  our  own.     All  seem  to 


be  cholera  there.  The  interior  of  Guiana 
abounds  in  wild  beasts,  snakes,  and  venomous 
insects ;  our  traveller  himself  experienced  their 
attacks.  The  rivers  abound  in  alligators  of 
the  length  of  12  to  16  feet.  An  Indian  one 
day  shot  a  large  one,  and  as  it  appeared  to  be 
dead,  he  drew  it  to  the  shore  by  the  assistance 
of  his  companions.  They  were  about  to  cut 
it  up  when  suddenly  it  arose,  and  throwing 
aside  the  men,  ran  off  at  full  speed.  At  anoth- 
er time,  an  Indian  killed  a  young  one  with  an 
arrow,  but  he  had  scarcely  time  to  escape,  the 
mother  of  the  young  alligator  attacking  the 
murderer  of  her  dearest  with  such  a  suddden 
rage.  Other  alligators  joined  her  with  a  deaf- 
ening howl,  and  the  smooth  water  became  a 
roaring  sea  by  the  incessant  striking  of  their 
tails.  The  snakes  are  much  to  be  dreaded, 
as  they  are  concealed  under  thickets  of  un- 
derbrush. We  find  excellent  descriptions  of 
"the  rattlesnake,"  of  '^the  trigonocephalus 
atrox,"  of  '^  the  bushmaster,"  of  "  the  par- 
rot-snake," (cophias  bilineatus,)  and  many 
others  which  he  met.  The  aborigines  pos- 
sess many  remedies  against  their  bites,  al- 
most every  village  having  its  own.  Among 
the  insects  the  most  frightful  was  the  sand-flea, 
which  enters  the  great  toe  right  under  the 
nail,  laying  its  eggs  there.  At  first  a  burning 
pain  is  felt,  a  blue  spot  appears,  and  a  small 
bag  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  contains  hundreds  of 
eggs.  They  can  only  be  removed  by  a  knife, 
and  travellers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequen- 
ces of  their  bite,  must  carefully  examine  their 
feet  every  morning.  "  The  bete  rouge"  se- 
lects the  softer  parts  of  the  body  for  its  bites, 
producing  corrosive  ulcers.  Mosquitos  and 
ants  are  not  less  troublesome.  Stung  once  by 
an  ant,  after  a  few  hours  the  traveller  fell  down 
senseless  ;  he  was  carried  to  an  Indian  hut,  and 
was  saved  by  the  Indian  after  much  sufTering. 
The  author  relates  a  great  deal  of  "  the  atta 
cephalotes,"  a  kind  of  ants,  the  habits  of  which 
are  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  They 
form  a  well  regulated  state,  each  doing  its  own 
work  for  the  advantage  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  reader  follows  all  these  descriptions  and 
stories  w^ith  the  greatest  interest ;  the  riding  up 
the  banks  of  the  Essequibo  river,  the  dangers 
and  hardships  he  met  there  are  of  such  a  kind 
that  nobody  will  lay  aside  the  book  without 
confessing  how  much  it  has  delighted  him. 


ERRATA  IN"  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 

Page  363,  in  the  foot  note,  insert  in  second  line,  '  mighty'  before  'mine.'  In  fourth  line  insert  'homes  and'  before 
'haunts.'  Page  365,  first  column,  line  9th,  for  *  appeared'  read  '  appears.'  Same  page  and  column,  in  the  Traveller's 
Vision,  first  verse,  second  line,  after  the  word  '  outstretched,'  read  '  my.'  (Bedouins  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyla- 
ble,  Bed-weens;  it  is  sometimes  spelt  Bedaweens.)  Second  verse  of  same  poem,  second  line,  insert  a  comma  after 
♦beneath.'  Same  page,  second  column,  sixth  line  from  foot,  omit 'and.'  Page  366,  in  poem  'Nebo,' second  verse, 
fifth  line,  for  '  in,'  read  '  on.'  Same  page,  third  verse,  in  first  and  fifth  lines,  for  '  their,'  read  '  there.'  Same  page, 
fourth  verse,  first  line,  for  'Their,'  read  '  There.'  Page  367,  first  column,  seventh  verse,  third  line,  for  '  tannin,'  read 
*  tanncn.'  Same  page,  tenth  verse,  third  line,  for  '  pastime,'  read  '  portion.'  Same  page,  second  column,  last  verse  but 
two,  first  line,  for  '  were,'  read  '  once.'  Page  368,  first  column,  fourth  line,  for  '  displays,'  read  '  display.'  Same  page, 
same  column,  fourth  verse,  second  line,  for  '  sands,'  read  '  mists.'  Same  page,  second  column,  fourth  verse,  last  line, 
for  'in,' read  'on.'  Same  page,  same  column,  fifth  verse,  third  line,  for  '  southern,' read  'soutliward.'  Page  369, 
second  column,  twenty-third  and  twenty -fifth  lines,  for  'breakest,'  read  '  brakest.'  Page  371,  second  column,  sixteenth 
line  from  foot,  omit  word 'political.'  Page  372,  first  column,  eighth  line,  for  'our,' read  'one.'  8ame  page,jseccnd 
jjOlumn,  last  verse  but  two,  fourth  line,  alter  '  nine,' insert  a  comma. 
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Preliminary  Remarks, 


The  following  letter  communicated  for 
publication  by  a  gentleman  of  Louisiana, 
presents  the  argument  from  precedents, 
for  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  territo- 
ries, in  so  able  a  manner,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  placing  it  before  our  readers  for  its 
own  sake.  We  had,  indeed,  entertained  a 
hope,  that  this  distressing  and  absurd  con- 
troversy had  come  to  an  end — that  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  followers  had  given  up 
their  position  as  an  untenable  one,  which 
exposed  them  to  contempt.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  feelings  of  the  strongest  indigna- 
tion and  sorrow — indignation  at  their  au- 
dacity, and  sorrow  for  the  consequences 
which  must  fall  upon  the  constituency  of 
such  a  desperate  faction, — that  we  learned 
from  good  authority  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  resist  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  State,  with  a  restriction  of 
slavery  as  a  part  of  its  organic  law. 

It  is  to  be  argued,  that  after  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
exclude  slavery,  (a  right,  indeed,  not  to  be 
gainsayed,)  but  that  the  Senate  shall  not 
suffer  a  constitution  to  pass  under  its  seal 
which  excludes  slavery  from  a  state.  It  is 
farther  said,  that  a  territorial  people  have 
no  right  to  form  a  state  government  with- 
out the  assent  of  Congress,  and  that  they 
can  pass  no  laws  inconsistent  with  the 
''  rights"  of  the  slave-holding  portion  of 
the  Union.  That  as  the  sovereignty  be- 
longs to  every  citizen,  and  must  be  exer- 
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cised  by  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
therefore,  the  people  of  California  have 
no  more  right  to  exclude  slavery  than  Con- 
gress has. 

That  Mr.  Calhoun  will  argue  in  this 
strain  does  not  seem  improbable,  or  that 
much  more  astonishing  feats  of  logic  should 
be  performed  by  him.  Our  hope  was,  that 
the  occasion  would  not  arise,  that  a  spirit 
of  compromise  and  conciliation  would  by 
this  time  have  arisen  in  the  South,  power- 
ful enough  to  dash  the  projects,  and  check 
the  mad  career,  of  this  assiduous  Destroy- 
er. The  friends  of  the  constitution  must 
once  more  buckle  on  the  armor  of  defence, 
and  meet  the  enemy  at  his  own  weapons, 
the  weapons  of  argument.  If  argument 
cannot  save,  argument  will  destroy  the 
Union,  for  the  mischief  has  been  done 
hitherto,  on  earth,  as  it  was  in  heaven,  by 
argument, 

A  State,  we  are  to  be  told,  must  not 
form  itself  upon  the  territory  of  the  nation, 
until  Congress  has  authorized  it  to  do  so. 
So  great  is  the  majesty  and  power  of  Con- 
gress, a  body  of  free  citizens  numbering 
many  thousands  on  a  far  removed  tract  of 
land,  and  mingled  together  with  a  much 
larger  population  of  foreign  adventurers, 
shall  have  no  power  to  organize  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves,  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  efficient  government. 

So  poor,  again,  and  feeble  is  the  author- 
ity   of    Congress,    it   must   not  interfere 
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with  the  affairs  of  that  people  to  regulate 
or  control  them ;  it  must  not,  nay,  can- 
not enact  such  laws  as  may  be  deemed  sal- 
utary and  necessary  for  their  prosperity. 

So  powerful  is  any  one  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  he  may,  notwithstanding 
any  enactment  of  Congress,  move  into  the 
distant  territory  with  his  slaves. 

So  weak  are  a  vast  number  of  such  cit- 
izens assembled  together  upon  the  soil  of 
the  distant  territory,  and  making  there  a 
nation,  they  have  not  the  power,  unless 
permitted  to  do  so  by  Congress,  to  exclude 
any  citizen  bringing  slaves  among  them,  no 
matter  how  injurious  they  may  esteem  it 
to  be  to  themselves  as  a  people. 

Again  :  a  people,  the  Texans,  for  ex- 


ample, may  revolt  from  the  State  of  which 
they  were  members,  and  re-establish  slave- 
ry as  an  organic  and  unchangeable  part  of 
their  domestic  constitution,  and  may  then 
be  admitted  to  the  Union. 

And, — a  people,  those  of  California,  for 
example,  have  no  liberty  to  establish  for 
themselves  a  constitution  which  excludes 
slavery :  or,  if  they  do  so,  they  cannot  be 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  no  such 
absurd  and  disgraceful  contradictions  as 
these  will  be  heard  in  the  Senate  chamber 
this  winter  ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  madness 
of  the  faction,  and  such  the  confidence  of 
their  leaders,  the  event  is  greatly  to  be 
feared. 


Baton  Rouge,  July  4,  1849. 
Sir: 

The  address  of  the  Southern  delegates 
in  Congress  is  now  before  me — in  speaking 
of  which,  you  have  thought  fit  to  say  : 
"  Every  statement  of  which  is  true  beyond 
contradiction — every  argument  of  which  is 
irresistible  cogency — every  sentence  and 
line  of  which  are  marked  with  high  toned 
patriotism  and  devout  regard  for  the  Un- 
ion." 

Taking  your  opinion  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
address — the  address  itself  contains  three 
premises  which  it  is  my  present  purpose  to 
notice. 

First.  "  Ours  is  a  Federal  Government, 
a  Government  in  which,  not  individuals, 
but  states,  as  distinct  sovereign  communi- 
ties are  constituents — to  them  as  members 
of  the  Federal  Union  the  territories  be- 
long, and  they  are  hence  declared  to  be 
territories  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

Second.  The  states  then  are  the  joint 
owners  "of  the  territories,"  therefore  the 
conclusion — that  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  right  to  extend  or  restrict  slavery 
"  in  the  territories — ^no  more  than  to  estab- 
lish or  abolish  it." 

Third.  "  That  with  few  exceptions  of 
no  great  importance,  the  south  had  no 
cause  to  complain  prior  to  the  year  1819," 
of  the  manner  the  territories  were  ruled 


and  regulated  by  the  Federal  Government 
relative  to  the  extension  or  restriction  of 
slavery  therein. 

From  these  premises,  an  argument  is 
deduced,  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
noiv.^  without  power  and  authority  to  im- 
pose any  restrictions  whatever  on  "  indi- 
viduals" who  may  be  disposed  to  migrate 
with  slave  property  into  territories  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  as  joint  owners. 
The  first  premise,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
argument  will  be  assumed  as  true.  But 
this  concession  necessarily  carries  with  it 
an  admission,  that  the  words — "  We  the 
people  of  the  United  States,''''  were  inap- 
propriately used  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  ;  therefore  without  a  purpose 
or  meaning,  and  Gen.  Washington  meant 
nothing  when  saying  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress— 

"  The  unity  of  Government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people  is  now  dear  to 
you." 

Again,  in  admitting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  a  compact  between  the  thirteen 
original  states,  and  the  states  to  be  estab- 
lished, as  "  distinct  sovereign  communi- 
ties," and  not  a  Governent  of  the  "  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,"  and  the  states 
were  to  be  the  constituents  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  not  "  individuals,"  I 
must  leave  it  for  you  to  assign,  by  what 
authority  the  states  invested  the  Federal 
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Government  with  power  to  interfere  with 
or  legislate  respecting  the  personal  rights 
of  "individuals,"  either  in  the  states  or 
territories. 

The  address  dared  not  assert,  that  all 
and  every  original  inherent  power  over 
states'  sovereignty  did  not  abide  exclusive- 
ly with,  and  was  derived  from  the  people^ 
and  that  states  are  anything  more  than 
creatures  of  their  will ;  yet  according  to 
the  address,  the  states  had  the  power  to 
stipulate  what  the  Federal  Government 
should  or  should  not  do  respecting  individ- 
ual rights  ;  otherwise  the  states  represent- 
ing themselves  as  "  distinct  sovereio-n 
communities"  m  the  formation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  not  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  assumed  to  confer  on 
the  Federal  Government  a  power  over  in- 
dividuals which  they,  the  states,  could  not 
respectively  exercise. 

If  the  states  did  not  derive  directly,  and 
expressly  from  the  people,  power  to  form 
the  Federal  Government, — the  "  states  as 
distinct  sovereip^n  communities,"  havinoj 
the  right  so  to  do — and  individuals,  as  well 
as  the  states,  were  not  to  be  constituents 
of  the  Federal  Government — why  was  it 
said  that  power  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  exercise,  because  not  ex- 
pressly conferred,  and  which  i\iQ  states 
could  not  respectively  exercise,  should  be 
reserved  to  the  "  people  ?"  How  can  the 
people  of  the  United  States  exercise  any 
of  their  collective  rights,  or  powers,  but 
through  the  Federal  Government  }  A 
Government,  of  which  they  are  not  con- 
stituents ! 

If  this  was  so,  why  was  it  expressed, 
that  the  Federal  Government  might  or 
might  not,  as  it  pleased,  impose  a  tax  of 
ten  dollars  on  such  persons  as  the  states 
might  think  fit  to  admit  by  migration  or 
importation,  as  citizens  or  otherwise,  until 
the  year  1808  ;  after  that  date,  such  per- 
sons to  be  subjected  to  the  absolute  will 
and  control  of  the  Federal  Government  ? 

On  such  an  hypothesis  the  term  ''''people''^ 
is  without  meaning  in  the  Constitution,  and 
the  words  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States^''''  together  with  the  ninth  section  of 
the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  should 
be  stricken  therefrom,  unless  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
legislate  on  the  rights  of  individuals,  pro- 
vided the   states  respectively,  and  not  in 


Congress  assembled,  may  think  proper  to 
give  their  consent. 

Such  conclusions,  deduced  from  the  pre- 
mises assumed,  and  the  cogent  arguments 
advanced  by  the  address,  make  the  Consti- 
tution under  the  Federal  Government 
nothing  more  than  a  political  syllogism,  to 
be  stated  thus : 

The  states,  and  not  individuals,  are  the 
constituents  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  afiect 
the  rights  of  individuals  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  states :  therefore,  any  act  of 
Congress  not  ratified  by  the  states  respect- 
ively, cannot  affect  individual  rights. 

All  this  may  be  admitted,  with  a  further 
concession,  that  the  several  states  under 
the  Constitution  retain  and  possess  a  more 
distinct  absolute  sovereignty  than  they  had 
under  the  confederation ;  and  the  interro- 
gatory embraced  in  the  second  premise, 
"  Has  the  Federal  Government  a  right  to 
^  extend  or  restrict  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries .^"  must  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive if  the  admission  in  the  address  be 
true — "  That  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
South  had  no  cause  to  complain  prior  to 
the  year  1819." 

The  exceptions  are  not  stated,  but  the 
admission  is  an  affirmation  that  the  manner 
the  Federal  Government  "  ruled  and  re- 
gulated'''' the  territories  to  the  year  1819, 
was  in  conformity  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  will  and  wishes  of  its  constituents,  the 
several  states,  as  "  distinct  sovereign  com- 
munities." 

The  territories  belonorino;  to  the  United 
States  as  joint  owners,  and  as  "  distinct 
sovereign  communities,"  are  held  by  them, 
either  in  ^er/t'c^  or  imperfect  ownership. 
This  question  I  will  leave  with  you  to  de- 
termine, and  I  Will  cheerfully  abide  your 
decision. 

If  the  territories  are  held  by  the  states 
in  perfect  ownership,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  declare  they  shall  never  be  occu- 
pied ;  or  the  states  can  partition  the  terri- 
tories among  themselves  in  kind,  and  each 
state  dispose  of  its  own  portion  at  its  plea- 
sure. If  the  territories  are  held  by  the 
states  in  imperfect  ownership,  hence  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States 
collectively,  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  several  states,  who  may  think 
fit  to  migrate  thither  and  to  be  governed 
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by  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Congress  until  they  are  ready  to  be  admit- 
ted as  sovereign  states  into  the  Union,  then 
the  question,  "  Has  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  right  to  extend  or  restrict   slavery 
in  the  territories" — must  be  determined  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  manner  the  Fed- 
eral Government  carried  that  compact  into 
practical   effect,  with  the  assent   of    the 
states  as  the  parties  thereto.     For  I  hold 
that  if  the  Federal  Government,  from  its 
organization  in  the  year   1789   to  the  year 
1819,  governed  the   territories  with  rules 
and  regulations  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
states  as  joint  owners,  the  acts  of  the  Fe- 
deral  Government,   must,  by  an  acknow- 
ledged legitimate  rule  of  interpretation,  be 
taken  as  a  true  exposition  of  that  part  of 
the  Constitution,  and  full  proof  of  the  as- 
sent of  the  joint  owners.     Nay,  this  is  tlie 
fundamental  rule — the  fixed  political  prin- 
ciple— the  political  axiom^  and  will  thus 
remain,  so  long  as  the  words — ^'  Govern- 
ments are  established  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,"  are  found  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  are  not  expunged  there- 
from by  the  pen  of  the  political  experi- 
menter   or   the    sword    of    a    tyrant    or 
despot. 

The  Constitution  went  into  practical 
operation  without  either  North  Carolina  or 
Rhode  Island  being  a  member  of  the 
Union,  with  the  provision,  "  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  res- 
pecting the  territory  and  other  property  of 
the  United  States." 

The  eighth  act  passed  by  Congress  was 
entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  north  west  of  the 
river  Ohio" — the  preamble  declaring  that, 
"  Whereas,  in  order  that  the  ordinance  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  north 
west  of  the  river  Ohio,  may  continue  to 
have  full  effect,  it  is  requisite  that  certain 
provisions  should  be  made,  so  as  to  adapt 
the  same  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  territory  north  west  of  the 
river  Ohio,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
while  existing  under  the  confederation. 
On  the  13th  July,  1787,  the  confederated 
Congress  passed  the  ordinance  referred  to 
in  the  preamble,  as  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  territory,  the 


sixth  article  being  founded  on  a  resolution 
of  Congress  adopted  16tli  March,  1785, 
as  a  '"''fundamental  principle^''''  between 
the  thirteen  orio-inal  states  and  the  states 
to  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  north 
west  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  out  of  any  oth- 
er territory  to  be  ceded  by  individual 
states  to  the  United  States,  that  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  the  states,  &c. 

When  on  the  7th  August,  1789,  Con- 
gress, under  the  Constitution,  adopted  the 
ordinance  of  the  13th  July,  1787,  as  a 
needful  rule  and  regulation  for  the  terri- 
tory, w4th  the  slavery  restrictive  clause,  it 
was  then  considered  that  the  ordinance  was 
in  perfect  union  and  harmony  with  the 
Constitution.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  note,  that  several  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  1787,  who  voted  for  the  ordinance 
of  13th  July,  were  members  of  the  con- 
vention that  adopted  and  approved  of  the 
Constitution,  and  were  members  of  Con- 
gress on  7th  August,  1789,  when  the 
ordinance  was  so  amended  as  to  "  adapt 
the  same  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

It  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  13th  July,  1787,  was  adopted 
by  Congress  as  containing  needful  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  <States,  before  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  states  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  which  provided  that  "  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states 
respectively,  or  to  the  people  ;"  therefore, 
unless  some  rule  of  interpretation — some 
fundamental  principle  be  pointed  out, 
whereby  the  ratification  of  the  amendment 
necessarily  abrogated  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  7th  August,  1789,  and  the  powers 
assumed,  if  not  conferred  in  that  act,  were 
thereby  restored  to  the  states  respectively, 
that  act  of  Congress  and  the  ordinance 
thereby  adopted,  must  stand  as  clothed  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  the 
subsequent  acts  of  Congress  predicated  on 
the  assumption  of  conferred  power,  to  re- 
gulate slavery  in  territories,  must  stand 
unaffected  by  the  modern  doctrine  of  "  re- 
served rights.'^'' 

North  Carolina  had  a  territorial  juris- 
diction extending  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
to  the  river  Mississippi.     From  the  mo- 
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ment  the  Constitution  went  into  operation 
without  her  consent,  she  was  freed  from 
every  restriction  placed  on  her  sovereign 
power  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  and 
was  not  bound  by  any  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Constitution — free  to  con- 
tinue and  maintain  a  separate  sovereign 
independent  position,  or  adopt  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

North  Carolina  adopted  the  Constitution, 
and  if  the  argument  of  the  Address  be 
cogent,  the  principles  of  slavery  and  invol- 
untary servitude  recognized  by  the  Consti- 
tution, like  an  serial  fluid,  pervaded  every 
part  of  the  state,  and  Congress  was  without 
authority  to  impose  any  restriction  what- 
ever on  the  extension  or  restriction  of 
slavery  within  the  territorial  limits  of  that 
state. 

North  Carolina  thought  otherwise,  for 
the  territory,  now  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  with  the 
condition  expressed,  "that  no  regulation 
made  or  to  be  made  by  Congress  shall  tend 
to  Emancipate  Slaves."  Without  any 
express  power  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  for  that  pur- 
pose, Congress  accepts  the  territory  ceded 
by  North  Carolina,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  foregoing  condition,  places  the  ter- 
ritory under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  ordinance  of  15th  July,  1787,  drives 
out  the  serial  pervading  fluid  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  abrogates 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  thirty  thousand  people,  residing 
in  Tennessee  in  1790,  are  disfranchised  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  they  cease 
to  be  citizens  of  a  sovereign  State  ;  and  in 
one  breath  are  reduced  to  be  but  inhabit- 
ants of  a  territory — to  be  subjected  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  Congress  might 
deem  needful. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  North 
Carolina  would  have  exacted  from  Con- 
gress the  condition  that  slavery/  should  not 
be  abolished  in  Tennessee,  then  a  territory, 
or  that  Congress  would  have  stipulated  that 
it  should  not  be  done,  if  both  parties  had 
not  knoivn  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
Federal  Government  had  the  power } 
None  but  wise  men  impute  folly  to  the 
law-maker.  In  fact  at  the  very  moment 
Congress  determined  and  acted  on  the 
power  to  regulate  slavery  in  territories^ 
they  declared,  in  disposing  of  the  memo- 


rial presented  by  the  Quakers,  that  certain 
questions  relative  to  slavery  were  delega- 
ted by  the  Constitution  to  Congress,  but  re- 
solved "  that  Congress  have  no  authority 
to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
or  the  treatment  of  them  within  any  of  the 
states." 

The  last  clause  of  Section  second,  fourth 
Article  of  the  Constitution,  provides  : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  state  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service   or  labor  may  be  due." 

This  provision,  strictly  construed,  would 
limit  the  question  to  persons  held  to  service 
in  one  state  escaping  into   another  state  ; 
as  nothing  is  expressed  respecting   persons 
escaping  from  a  state  into  a  territory^  or 
from  one  territory  into  another.     No  power 
is    delegated   to    Congress  to  provide  for 
carrying  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
into  effect ;  and  it  would  seem,  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  an  express  grant  of  power  else- 
where, that  it  would  rest  with  the  comity 
of  the  states  as    "  distinct  sovereign  cum- 
munities"  respectively,  and  not  in  Congress 
assembled,  to  provide  adequate  laws  for  se- 
curing to  individuals,  rights  guarantied  by 
this  provision   of  the   Constitution.     But 
could  the  states  respectively,  and  not  in 
Congress  assembled,  pass  laws  for  thsit pur- 
pose so  as  to  reach  the  exigency,  in  either 
the  states  or  territories  ?     No  one  will  say, 
one  state  can  pass  a  law  to  take  effect  in 
another,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  that  state  ! 
Or  that  any  state  law  can  be  made  to  car- 
ry with  it  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  its 
requirements  in  another  state  or  territory  ! 
If  each  state  in  the  Union  should  respective- 
ly pass  exactly  the  same  law,  with  a  view  of 
reaching  persons  escaping  into  a  territory, 
how  would  the  law.be  enforced  ?    Congress 
holds  a  negative  over  all  acts  passed  by  a 
Territorial  Legislature,  therefore  to  Con- 
gress assembled  belongs  the  exercise  of  the 
power. 

On  the  12th  February,  1793,  the  Fe- 
deral Government  passed  an  act,  em- 
bracing territories  in  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  relative  to  slaves  escaping 
from  one  state  into  another,  conferrinoj 
ample  power  on  the  owner  of  the  slave, 
whether  escaping  into  a  state  or  territory, 
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to  arrest  and  take  him  to  the  state  or  ter- 
ritory, where,  by  its  laws,  his  service  is 
due. 

The  south  has  never  complained  that  in 
this  instance  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
ceeded its  constitutional  powers  by  inter- 
fering with  the  question  of  Slavery,  either 
in  states  or  territories.  A  resolution  from 
a  northern  member  of  Congress,  to  repeal 
the  law  of  12th  February,  1793,  received 
from  the  south  a  spirited  and  merited  re- 
buke ;  and  an  effort  was  made  by  southern 
men,  to  visit  the  sin  of  the  mover  of  the  re- 
solution upon  the  political  party  to  which 
he  beloncred. 

The  only  provision  of  the  Constitution 
that  bears  directly  on  the  point  at  issue,  is 
section  nine,  of  the  first  a  tide,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight. " 

The  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions 
of  1798,  which,  in  another  connection  will 
again  be  adverted  to,  defined  the  term, 
**  Migration  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  states  now  existing  shall  thinh  proper 
to  admit^^  to  show  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  25th  June, 
1798,  entitled,  "  an  act  concerning 
aliens."  Thus  this  provision  restrained 
Congress  from  passing  any  law  prohibiting 
a  state  from  admitting  foreign  white  per- 
sons before  the  year  1808  ;  hence  the  act 
concerning  aliens,  y^d^^  a  usurpation  of  pow- 
er on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
therefore  null  and  void.  The  arguments 
urged  in  support  of  the  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia resolutions,  which  constitute  the  basis 
of  the  doctrine  of  state  rights,  admit  that 
after  the  year  1808,  Congress  would,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  possess  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  "  migration"  of  foreign  white 
persons  into  any  of  the  states  of  the  union. 

I  cannot  say  that  any  member  of  Con- 
gress, who  signed  the  Address,  is  ready  to 
adopt  the  construction  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  resolutions,  and  thereby  ad- 
mit that  Congress  possess  the  power  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  influx  of  foreigners  on  our 
shores. 

To  escape  the  construction  placed  on  the 
term  "  migration,"  by  those  resolutions, 


the  conclusion  is  forced  on  us,  that  it  does 
not  and  was  not  intended  that  it  should 
have  any  meaning  in  the  Constitution  at 
all ;  or  it  had  reference  to  the  right  of 
any  of  the  thirteen  original  states — "states 
now  existing,"  (in  1787)  to  admit,  by  ?7ii- 
gration^  slaves  from  any  state  in  the  union, 
or  by  importation  from  foreign  countries, 
until  the  year  1808. 

It  matters  not  which  construction  is  the 
true  one,  as  Congress  had,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  power  before  as  well  as  after 
the  year  1808,  to  prohibit  the  "  migra- 
tion'''' of  slaves  from  the  states  into  the 
territories^  and  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  slaves  therein. 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  renders  it 
obligatory  on  Congress  at  any  time,  either 
prior  or  after  the  year  1808,  to  pass  prohi- 
bitory laws  respecting  the  "migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
states  NOW  existing"  (in  1787)  "shall 
think  proper  to  admit,"  any  more  than 
Congress  was  placed  under  an  obligation, 
to  pass  and  perpetuate  "uniform  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the 
United  States."  But  should  Congress 
deem  it  expedient  to  exercise  the  power 
conferred,  the  thirteen  states — "  states  now 
existing''"' — should  be  exempt  from  the 
provision  of  any  such  act  until  the  year 
1808:  in  the  meantime  leaving  the  citi- 
zens of  the  states  now  existing  (in  1787) 
at  liberty  to  receive  by  "  migration  or  im- 
portation'''' such  persons  as  they  should 
think  proper  to  admit.  But  this  restric- 
tion or  privilege  did  not  extend  to  territo- 
ries belono-ino;  to  the  United  States.  The 
rules  and  regulations  which  Congress  had 
a  right  to  "  mahe^''  being  qualified  by  the 
use  of  the  word  '•'-needful^''  left  Congress 
without  restraint ;  and  the  use  of  the  term, 
"  states  now  existing,"  clearly  points  out 
that  an  exception  was  intended  to  the  pro- 
hibition limited  by  the  ninth  section  ;  and 
the  actions  of  Consiress  relative  to  the 
"extension  and  restriction"  of  slavery  in 
the  territories,  establishes  with  an  uner- 
ring precision  what  was  understood  to  be 
the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution 
on  this  question. 

Georgia,  with  a  territorial  jurisdiction 
extending  to  the  river  Mississippi,  was 
among  the  first  states  that  adopted  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  on  which  the  Ad- 
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dress  was  founded,  and  the  arguments  ad- 
duced, which,  it  is  said,  '"'■have  never  yet^ 
and  will  nei-er  he  refuted^''  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  with  the  potent 
principles  of  involuntary  servitude  infused 
into  its  spirit,  and  unmistakable  in  the  let- 
ter, like  an  aerial  fluid  pervaded  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  state — every  citizen 
therein  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  im- 
munities conferred  by  the  Constitution  ; 
therefore  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  own 
slaves,  import  them  from  Africa,  and  mi- 
grate with  them,  and  without  any  restric- 
tions imposed,  or  which  could  be  imposed 
by  Congress,  from  the  river  Savannah  to 
the  Mississippi.  This  right  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  enjoyed  under  the 
Constitution  from  its  adoption,  and  had  a 
right  to  enjoy,  until  the  year  1808,  in  the 
importation  of  slaves. 

Georgia  cedes  to  the  United  States  all 
that  territory  which  now  constitutes  the 
state  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  This 
country,  by  the  cession,  ceased  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  sovereign  state.  Indivi- 
duals residing  therein,  ceased  to  be  citizens 
of  a  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  and  be- 
came inhabitants  of  a  territory  belonging, 
not  to  a  "distinct  sovereign  community," 
but  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  7th  April,  1798,  Congress  passed 
an  act  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
limits  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  a  government  in 
the  Mississippi  territory."  This  act  au- 
thorized a  government  to  be  established, 
"  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  exercised 
in  the  territory  north  west  of  the  river 
Ohio,  excepting  and  excluding  the  last  ar- 
ticle of  the  ordinance  made  for  the  gov- 
ernment thereof." 

This  act  of  Congress,  first  section,  de- 
clares, "  that  from  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  aforesaid  government,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to 
import,  or  bring  into  said  Mississippi  terri- 
tory from  any  port  or  place  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  or  to  cause  or 
procure  to  be  so  imported  or  brought,  or 
knowingly  to  aid  or  assist,  in  so  importing 
or  bringing  any  slave  or  slaves  ;  and  that 
every  person  so  offending  and  being  there- 
of convicted,  &c.,  &c.,  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
three  hundred  dollars ;  and  that  every 
slave  so  imported  or  brought  shall  there- 


upon become  entitled  to,  and  receive,  his 
or  her  freedom." 

After  the  establishment  of  the  territo- 
rial Government  authorized  by  this  act, 
what  became  of  the  potent  principles 
of  the  Address }  The  aerial  fluid,  the  life 
giving  spirit  of  involuntary  servitude — the 
right  to  import  slaves — all  swept  away  ! 
Slavery,  with  the  expressed  consent  of 
Congress,  in  a  restricted  form,  is  permitted 
to  exist  in  the  Mississippi  territory — and 
with  the  consent  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
those  persons  who  had  enjoyed  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  were  disfranchised,  and 
reduced  to  be  inhabitants  of  a  territory. 
One  day  a  man  was  permitted  to  import 
slaves,  and  retain  them  as  property  ;  the 
next  day,  in  doing  the  same  thing,  he  was 
liable  to  be  fined  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  slaves  were  entitled  to  their  free- 
dom. 

The  father  in  Georgia,  was  permitted 
to  increase  his  stock  of  slaves  by  importa- 
tion, which  his  son  in  Mississippi  could  not 
inherit  and  take  home  with  him. 

Was  this  act  of  "April  1798—"  the 
act  12tli  February  1793,  respecting  per- 
sons escaping  from  the  service  of  their 
master — the  act  1790,  accepting  from 
North  Carolina  a  cession  of  Tennessee,  with 
the  consent  that  slaves  should  not  be  eman- 
cipated therein  by  Congress — the  action  of 
Congress  in  disposing  of  the  Quaker  me- 
morial at  the  same  session — the  act  of  Con- 
gress 7th  August  1789,  adopting  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  and  makino;  it  conform  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
were  all  passed  in  the  absence  of  any  de- 
legated power  in  Congress  to  "  extend  or 
restricV  slavery  in  territories  } 

It  may  be  said,  all  the  acts  cited  were 
passed  during  the  Federal  administration  of 
Washington  and  Adams,  before  the  reso- 
lutions of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  rose  as 
bright  morning  stars,  and  dispelled  the 
gloom  of  political  ignorance,  and  by  the 
effulorence  of  their  constitutional  li^ht, 
drove  from  the  councils  of  the  Union,  men 
prone  to  build  up  usurpation  in  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  as  having  individuals  for 
constituents,  and  made  way  for  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  those  who  believed  that  the 
"states  as  distinct  sovereign  communities," 
were  the  constituents  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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The  resolutions  of  Kentucky,  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  voluminous  report  of  Mr. 
Madison,  on  the  latter,  belong  to  political 
history.  The  motive  that  induced  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  draft  the  Kentucky  resolution, 
and  prompt  that  of  Virginia,  is  also  a  mat- 
ter of  history.  The  result  was  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  far  the  resolutions 
"  accomplished  as  an  hireling  their  day." 
Whatever  respect  we  may  entertain  for  the 
character,  and  veneration  for  the  fame  of 
those  men,  who  conceived  the  Kentucky 
and  the  Virginia  resolutions,  and  executed 
them  by  casting  reproach  and  obloquy  on 
the  administration  of  John  Adams,  a  sha- 
dow over  his  fame^  and  a  tarnish  on  his 
memory — how  much  soever,  we  may  ad- 
mit, that  the  reproach  was  merited,  and 
the  obloquy  just,  his  fame  justly  shaded, 
and  justly  tarnished  his  memory,  by  Con- 
gress passing  "  an  act,  in  addition  to  an 
act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
against  the  United  States,"  and  "  an  act 
to  prevent  frauds  committed  on  the  bank 
of  the  United  States" — which  acts  those 
resolutions  denounced  in  no  measured 
terms — the  fact  that  those  acts  were  re- 
vived by  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, deprived  reproach  of  its  bitterness, 
and  extracts  from  obloquy  its  sting,  throws 
back  the  shade  from  off  the  fame  of 
John  Adams,  wipes  out  the  tarnish  from 
his  memory,  and  makes  that  shadow  a 
resting-place  for  reproach,  obloquy  and  de- 
nunciation— a  covert  for  the  Kentucky  and 
the  Virginia  resolutions .^  the  character,  the 
fame,  and  the  disingenuousness  of  their 
authors. 

Whether  any  votary  of  these  resolutions 
will  at  this  day,  adopt,  and  maintain,  that 
"  MIGRATION,"  referred  to  white  persons 
seeking  an  asylum  on  our  shores,  which 
Congress  could  not  prohibit,  prior  to  the 
year  1808,  and  that  now  Congress  possess 
the  power  to  prohibit  "  migration"  of  white 
persons  absolutely,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose 
to  know,  that  the  several  acts  of  Congress, 
herein  cited,  escaped  the  censure  and  ani- 
madversions of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
resolutions.  Assuming  as  I  do  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  re- 
solutions, contain  a  true  exposition  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  our  social  compact,  and 
that  all  the  violations  of  the  letter  and  spirit 


had  been  truly  exposed,  I  am  warranted  in 
concluding  that  whatever  was  not  condemn- 
ed in  the  administration  of  John  Adams 
was  approved,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  "  extend  or  restrict" 
slavery  in  territories.  This  can  be  done 
without  questioning  the  sincerity  or  im- 
pugning the  motive  of  those  resolutions.  If 
anything  was  left  doubtful  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  Washington  and  Adams,  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Jefferson,  acting  on 
the  reserve  rights  of  the  "  states,  as  dis- 
tinct sovereign  communities,"  determined 
in  favor  of  the  power  being  in  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  the  question  of 
slavery  in  territories — if,  in  fact,  it  did  not 
go  a  step  further. 

On  the  broad  principles  assumed  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  his  arguments  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  on  which  the  Ad- 
dress was  founded,  property  recognized  and 
guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  will  be 
secured  to  the  owner  and  protected  by  the 
Constitution  without  the  aid  of  municipal 
law.  Property  is  the  creature  of  natural 
and  municipal  law,  and  when  a  right  to 
any  kind  of  property  is  recognized  by  both, 
that  right  will  be  everywhere  respected, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Constitution. 
But  in  the  case  of  slavery,  where  person 
and  property  is  found  united  in  the  same 
object — natural  law  respecting  the  person, 
and  municipal  law  claiming  the  property — 
and  the  Constitution  has  to  determine  the 
paramount  right,  the  Constitution,  as  an 
organic  law,  unaided  by  municipal  law,  is  a 
dead  letter. 

The  Constitution  recognizes  the  exis- 
tence of  person  and  property  under  the 
sanction  of  municipal  law,  and  this  law 
must  emanate  from  a  sovereign  state^  recog- 
nizing the  Union  of  person  and  property 
in  the  same  object,  or  from  a  law  of  Con- 
gress over  a  territory  where,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, its  acts  are  the  paramount  munici- 
pal laws.  The  Constitution  no  where,  in 
express  terms,  recognizes  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  territories,  unless  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  Congress  may  deem 
needful.  The  right  is  derived,  inferential- 
ly,  from  the  principle  that  a  man  cannot 
be  deprived  of  his  property  without  his 
consent,  expressed  or  implied,  unless  it 
comes  in  conflict  with  laws  which  are  not 
bound  to  respect  such  property.  The  only 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  autho- 
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rized,  or  even  required  Congress  to  protect 
property  in  slaves,  is  where  the  municipal 
law  had  stamped  the  seal  of  property  upon 
persons.  Persons  who  had  not  been 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  state 
laws  were  not  subject  to  their  influence. 

A  citizen  might  employ  his  means  in  the 
traffic  of  slaves  to  be  sold  in  any  state  ad- 
mitting slavery,  but  was  forbid  to  sell  them 
in  foreign  countries.  By  act  of  Congress 
of  28th  February  1803,  slaves,  which  the 
Constitution  was  bound  to  recognize  as 
property,  if  first  landed  in  South  Carolina, 
or  any  other  state  which  admitted  slavery, 
could  not  be  permitted  to  land  in  a  free 
state  ;  and  if  smuggled  on  shore,  the  ves- 
sel was  forfeited,  and  a  fine  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  imposed  for  each  slave. 

The  Constitution  recognized  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  slavery,  a  union  of  person  and 
property  ; — as  persons,  they  were  to  form 
in  part  the  basis  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress ;  as  property,  their  service  was  to  be 
secured  to  their  masters  by  municipal  laws, 
and  if  they  escaped  beyond  the  influence  of 
such  laws,  they  were  to  be  restored.  In  ter- 
ritories, the  joint  property  of  free  and  slave 
states,  nothing  was,  nothing  could  have  been 
inserted  in  the  Constitution,  rendering  it 
obligatory  any  more  on  Congress  to  extend 
or  establish  than  to  restrict  or  abolish 
slavery  therein — hence  the  question  was 
left  to  be  regulated  by  Congress.  Such 
were  the  expressed  views  as  entertained  by 
the  administration  of  General  Washington, 
and  John  Adams — by  the  implied  views  of 
the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions, 
and  the  expressed  views  acted  on  by  Mr. 
Jefierson,  who  owed  his  election  to  those 
resolutions. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1803,  France 
cedes  to  the  United  States,  Louisiana,  ac- 
cording to  a  modern  discovery  extending 
west  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  mouth  of 
that  river  to  its  source,  including  all  the 
state  of  New  Mexico  east  of  that  river, 
and  reaching  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  extensive  territory,  the 
principle  of  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude existed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  at 
liberty  to  import  slaves  from  any  part  of 
the  world ;  this  territory  was  paid  for  by 
the  common  "  blood  and  treasure''''  of  the 
Union.  The  United  States  stipulated, 
"  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 


should  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as 
possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

If  the  argument  of  the  Address  be  co- 
gent, the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
with  its  gerial  pervading  fluid,  at  once  in- 
fused itself  throughout  this  territory,  and 
indelibly  stamped  therein  the  principles  of 
involuntary  servitude ;  and  the  citizens  of 
the  several  states  were  left  free  to  migrate 
with  their  slaves  into  Louisiana,  and  pos- 
sess and  use  them  as  property  ;  and  Con- 
gress was  without  authority  to  impose  on 
them  any  restriction  whatever. 

The  Federal  Government,  with  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson as  the  chief  Magistrate,  with  a  Con- 
gress, influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  resolutions,  on  the  26th 
of  March,  1804,  passed  "  an  act  erecting 
Louisiana  into  two  territories,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  temporary  government  thereof." 

The  territory  of  Orleans  embraced  all 
"  that  portion  of  country  ceded  by  France 
to  the  United  States  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  which  lies  south  of  the  Missis- 
sippi territory,  and  of  an  east  and  west 
line  to  commence  on  the  Mississippi  river 
at  the  thirty- third  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  to  extend  west  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  said  cession."  The  tenth  section 
of  the  act  is  in  the  following  words.  "  It 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  import  or  bring  into  said  territory 
from  any  port  or  place  without  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  or  cause  or  procure 
to  be  so  imported  or  brought,  or  knowingly 
to  aid  or  assist  in  so  importing  or  bringing 
any  slave  or  slaves.  And  every  person  so 
offending  and  being  thereof  convicted  be- 
fore any  court  within  said  territory,  having 
competent  jurisdiction,  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
for  each  slave  so  imported  or  brought,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars." 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  to  import  or  bring  into  said  territo- 
ry from  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  cause  or  pro- 
cure to  be  so  imported  or  brought,  or  know- 
ingly to  aid  or  assist  in  so  importing  or 
bringing  any  slave  or  slaves  which  shall 
have  been  imported  since  the  first  day  of 
May,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  into  any  port  or  place  withiu 
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the  limits  of  tlie  United  States,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  so  imported  from  any 
port  or  place  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,"  under  a  fine  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars. 

"  And  no  slave  or  slaves  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  he  introduced  into  said  terri- 
tory, except  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  removing  into  said  territory  for  ac- 
tual settlement,  and  being  at  the  time  of 
such  removal,  bona  jide^  owner  of  such 
slave  or  slaves ;  and  every  slave  imported 
or  brought  into  said  territory  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  thereupon  be 
entitled  to, and  receive  his  or  her  freedom." 

Was  this  act  constitutional  or  unconsti- 
tutional }  An  affirmative  answer  will  be 
decisive  of  the  question  in  favor  of  the 
power  being  in  Congress. 

First,  this  section  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  Louisiana  from  without 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  before  the 
year  1808,  because  Louisiana  was  a  terri- 
tor}^,  and  not  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states — "  States  now  existing''''  (in  1787), 
when  the  Constitution  was  formed. 

Second,  slaves  were  prohibited  from  be- 
ing taken  into  Louisiana  from  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  imported  there- 
in after  the  first  day  of  May,  1798,  be- 
cause on  that  day  a  Government  was  or- 
ganized for  the  Mississippi  territory,  and 
by  act  of  7th  April  1798,  importation  of 
slaves  into  said  territory  was  prohibited — 

and  because  Louisiana,  not  boino;  one   of 
1         •  •  • 

the  original  thirteen  states — "  states  now 

existing^''''  Congress  could  prohibit  "  mi- 
gration'''' of  slaves  therein  at  any  time,  and 
in  any  manner. 

Third,  slaves  should  not  be  introduced 
by  any  but  actual  settlers,  and  not  for  mer- 
chandise, because  Congress  had  power  to 
make  all  needful  rules  or  regulation  for  the 
government  of  territories. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  if  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  possess  such  unlim- 
ited power  over  slavery  in  territories,  why 
did  not  Congress  aholish  slavery  in  Louisi- 
ana }  Because  by  the  treaty.  Congress 
was  under  an  obligation  to  "  maintain  and 
•protecV  the  inhabitants  "  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  their  liberty  aud  property.''"' 

If  it  be  said  this  act  was  unconstitution- 
al, it  will  go  to  prove  that  the  advocates  of 
state  rights  are  no  more  vigilant  in  pro- 
tecting the  Constitution   than  those   who 


professed  to  represent  "  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Constitution  secur- 
ed, without  any  action  of  Congress,  every- 
thing needful  in  the  premises,  why  was 
Cono^ress  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to 
"  Make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  territories  .?" — As  well  might  it 
be  said  that  there  exists  in  the  United 
States  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies, because  the  Constitution  provides 
that  "  The  the  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States." 

There  is  one  argument,  not  advanced  in 
the  Address,  but  deducible  therefrom, 
which  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer  ;  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  answered^  to  the  con- 
viction of  him  who  urges  it.  It  is  this, 
that  the  politicians  at  this  day  understand 
better  the  meaning  of  the  language  used  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  what 
were  the  powers  intended  to  be  conferred 
on  the  Federal  Government,  than  those 
men  did  who  used  the  language,  and  con- 
ferred the  power. 

If  you  know  of  any  Latin  maxim,  that 
can  express  my  admiration  for  our  cotem- 
poraries,  please  proclaim  it  aloud !  !  so  the 
world  may  hear  it. 

This  act  of  27th  April,  1804,  origin- 
ated in  the  Senate  ;  how  it  passed  that 
body  I  cannot  say,  not  having  the  Senate 
Journal ;  but  the  House  Journal  is  before 
me,  and  not  a  whisper  of  complaint  was 
heard  from  a  single  voice  ag-ainst  the  10th 
section  of  this  bill.  Objections  were  urged 
against  other  portions  of  the  bill,  and  it 
passed  the  House  by  66  yeas  against  21 
nays ;  not  a  vote  from  either  of  the  states 
of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  or  South  Ca- 
rolina, being  recorded  against  it. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen,  that  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  states  in  the  union 
— influenced  by  the  principle  that  "  ours 
is  a  Federal  Government — a  Government 
in  which,  not  individuals,  but  states,  as 
distinct  sovereign  communities  are  the 
constituents''' — in  Congress  assembled,  (the 
only  mode  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution 
by  which  their  wishes  could  be  made 
known,)  and  without  a  murmur  of  com- 
plaint against  the  act,  heard  from  any 
where,  or  at  any  time,  to,  this  day — Con- 
gress, in  the  year  1804,  so  understood  the 
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Constitution,  and  the  powers  delegated  by 
it  to  the  Federal  Government ; — that  al- 
though a  citizen  of  Georgia  or  any  other 
state  might  remain  therein  with  his  slaves, 
and  continue  to  increase  his  stock  from 
foreign  countries,  by  importation,  until  the 
year  1808,  and  might  migrate  with  them 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  retain  such 
slaves  as  his  property,  or  sell  them  as  mer- 
chandize ;  yet,  if  he  removed  into  Louisia- 
na, (territory  of  Orleans,)  and  took  with 
him  slaves  imported  into  Georgia  or  any 
other  state,  after  the  first  day  of  May, 
1798,  or  carried  slaves  into  said  territory 
for  sale,  no  matter  when  or  where  born,  or 
when  imported  into  any  of  the  states,  or 
attempted  to  import  slaves  into  said  terri- 
tory from  any  port  or  place  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  all  such  slaves 
became  entitled  to  their  freedom,  and 
every  person  concerned  in  so  doing,  was 
liable  to  a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

In  view  of  this  act  of  Congress,  one  of 
three  conclusions  must  be  forced,  as  a  con- 
viction of  truth,  on  the  people  of  the  south. 
First — that  the  authors  of  the  Address 
knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  this  act : 

Second — they  knew  the  act  was  consti- 
tutional per  se  :   or, 

Third — that  the  act  was  purposely 
kept  out  of  view  by  the  Address,  knowing 
that  the  act  was  passed  by  a  Congress  hav- 
ing "  not  individuals  hut  states  as  distinct 
sovereign  communities  their  constituents^'''' 
with  an  unanimity  that  made  it  the  act  of 
the  states  respectively,  and  entitled  it  to 
all  the  force  of  an  organic  law. 

No  one  will  deny  to  Congress  the  power 
to  repeal  the  several  acts  of  the  Federal 
Government,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  slaves  into  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  re-establish  the  slave 
trade. 

The  act  of  2d  March,  1807,  authorized 
by  the  9th  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
slaves  after  the  first  January,  1808,  was 
not  absolutely  prohibitory,  for  the  slaves 
imported  were  forfeited  to  the  United 
States,  and  ordered  to  be  sold  as  slaves : 
while  by  this  act,  which  Congress  had  an 
unquestionable  constitutional  right  to  pass, 
an  attempt  was  made  on  one  hand  to  "  res- 
trict" slavery,  on  the  other,  slavery  was 
"  extended,"  by  the  sale  of  all  Africans 
declared  to  be  forfeited.     Thus  it  was  with 


the  five  hundred  slaves  found  on  board  the 
Brig  Josephus  Seconda,  which  were  sold  in 
New  Orleans  in  the  year  1818. 

The  act  of  20th  April,  1818,  changed 
and  modified  the  act  of  2d  March,  1807  ; 
and  left  it  for  the  state  or  territory  where 
the  vessel  on  board  of  which  slaves  might 
be  found  should  first  touch,  to  provide  by 
adequate  laws,  whether  persons  found  on 
board,  and  who  were  intended  to  be  held 
as  slaves,  should  be  so  held  and  sold  into 
bondage,  or  receive  their  freedom. 

By  this  act  slavery  would  be  "  extended 
and  established  ^restricted  and  abolished  ^'''^ 
as  the  vessel  might,  by  either  force  or  ac- 
cident, touch  on  the  west  or  east  side  of  a 
river. 

If  the  Federal  Government,  having  for 
its  constituents,  "  not  individuals,  but  dis- 
tinct sovereign  communities  "  could  doom 
an  "individual,"  who,  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  enti- 
tled to  be  free,  to  perpetual  bondage,  be- 
cause force  or  accident  cast  his  fate  on  this 
instead  of  that  side  of  a  river ;  it  is  com- 
petent for  Congress  to  say  that  that  bon- 
dage should  or  should  not  be  established 
and  fixed  in  territories — the  joint  property 
of  their  constituents. 

It  was  by  an  act  of  Congress  2d  of 
March,  1819,  that  the  laws  of  the  states 
and  territories,  which  the  act  20th  April, 
1818,  authorized  to  be  passed,  were  re- 
pealed ;  and  all  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
persons  of  color,  brought  from  foreign 
countries  into  the  United  States  to  be  held 
as  slaves,  were  prohibited  from  being  sold, 
and  ordered  to  be  sent  back  to  Africa, 

I  deem  it  useless  to  say  any  thing  about 
the  Missouri  compromise  of  1819-20.  No 
principle  was  involved  in  that  heated  con- 
troversy— it  was  a  wrangle  about  abstrac- 
tion. The  principle  as  to  the  right  of 
Congress  to  regulate  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States, 
was  determined  by  the  act  24th  March, 
1804 — determined  in  the  manner  already 
stated,  so  far  as  related  to  that  part  of  the 
cession  embraced  by  the  limits  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Orleans.  The  residue  of  the  ces- 
sion, including  Missouri,  was  placed  under 
the  government  of  the  Governor  and  Judges 
of  the  territory  of  Indiana,  who  were  in- 
vested with  the  power  "  to  make  all  laws 
which  they  may  deem  conducive  to  the 
good  government  of  the  inhabitants  there-- 
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o/"  They  were  not  prohibited  from  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  that  territory  ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  Indiana,  which  was 
under  the  government  of  the  Law-makers 
for  Missouri,  was  free  territory,  slavery 
having  been  abolished  therein — it  would 
not  have  been  a  stretch  of  power  in  them 
if  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  Missouri. 

I  hold,  that  if  Congress  possess  the 
power  to  prevent  slaves  which  were  brought 
into  the  United  States  after  first  May, 
1798,  and  in  the  states  the  property  of 
their  citizens,  from  being  taken  by  such 
citizens  into  Louisiana  ;  and  had  a  right 
to  declare  all  such  slaves  to  be  free  ;  or  a 
right  to  prevent  citizens  of  the  states  from 
taking  slave  property  into  Louisiana  and 
there  dispose  of  it  as  they  might  think 
proper.  Congress  possessed  the  power  to 
say,  that  slaves,  whether  born  in  Africa  or 
in  the  United  States — whether  held  for 
servitude  to  their  masters,  or  for  sale  as 
merchandize, should  not  be  taken  to  Louis- 
iana at  all.  For  in  the  person  of  such 
slaves  as  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to 
their  freedom,  slavery  was  not  only  res- 
tricted, but  absolutely  abolished,  in  Louis- 
iana— their  masters  divested  of  their  pro- 
perty without  compensation,  and  subjected 
to  a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Jefferson  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
that  the  spirits  which  excited  and  ferment- 
ed the  Missouri  question,  were  engender- 
ing an  element  of  strife  to  be  thrown  into 
the  political  atmosphere  at  future  Presi- 
dential elections.  The  question  of  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  servitude,  traced  by  a 
geographical  line,  and  not  on  principle ^ 
was  to  take  place  of  patriotism ;  and  no 
fitness  in  an  individual  for  the  Presidency ^ 
as  a  lover  of  the  whole  union  would  be  re- 
quired. Looking  into  the  future,  a  cloud, 
potent  with  the  "blackness  of  despair," 
dimmed  his  philosophic  mind — chilled  his 
patriotic  spirit ;  and  the  thoughts  of  dis- 
union alarmed  his  soul,  as  the  sound  of  a 
'-'■fire-hell  by  night V  To  say  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was,  at  that  time,  opposed  to  the  res- 
triction of  involuntary  servitude  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  territories, 
would  be  contradicting  every  previous  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  his  life,  charging  him 
with  duplicity  in  approving  the  bill  res- 
tricting slavery  in  the  territory  of  Orleans, 
and  placing  the  residue  of  the  country 
ceded  by  France,  under  the  government 


of  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  Indiana 
territory,  invested  with  plenary  powers  to 
abolish  slavery  if  they  should  think  fit  so 
to  do,  and  would  be  contrary  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's subsequent  opinion,  that  a  liberal 
construction  of  the  Constitution  would  ap- 
ply the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to 
effect  a  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves, 
and  that,  "nothing  is  more  certainly  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these 
people  are  to  be  free." 

If  Congress  had  any  right  over  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  Tennessee  ceded  by 
North  Carolina — a  right  to  say,  slaves 
which  might  be  held  as  things  and  pro- 
perty in  Georgia,  should  not  be  things  and 
property,  hwi  per  sons  free  ^  in  the  Mississippi 
territory  ceded  by  Georgia  to  the  United 
States — a  right  to  say,  that  slaves  brought 
into  the  United  States  after  the  first  day 
of  May,  1798,  although  recognized  as  pro- 
perty legally  vested  in  the  citizens  of  the 
several  states,  should  hefree^  if  taken  into 
Louisiana — it  is  hard  to  find  in  the  Ad- 
dress a  coD;ent  reason  against  a  similar 
right  being  exercised  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  New  Mexico  and  California. 

I  hold,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
several  acts  of  Con";ress  cited,  and  ao-ainst 

O  7  O 

which  the  Address  does  not  complain — in- 
stances where  and  when  the  principles  now 
involved  and  controverted,  were  solemnly 
determined  by  the  "  states  as  distinct  so- 
vereign communities^''''  and  in  the  highest 
and  only  mode  by  which  their  sovereign 
will  and  wishes  could  be  made  known,  and 
in  the  only  language  by  which  their  will 
and  WISHES  could  be  expressed — that  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
possessed  a  constitutional  power  to  "  ex- 
tend or  restricf''  slavery  in  territories  of 
which  the  states  were  joint  owners. 

The  Federal  Government  possesses  am- 
ple powers  to  permit  and  protect,  by  ade- 
quate laws,  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Federal  Government  possesses  ample 
powers  to  prohibit  slaves  from  being  taken 
into  the  territories. 

The  Federal  Government  possesses  ab- 
solute power  over  the  subject  matter.  How 
it  should  be  exercised,  the  spirit  of  con- 
cession and  compromise  by  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  formed  clearly  indicates. 
How  the  power  will  be  exercised,  depends, 
whether  Congress  will  be  influenced  by  a 
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love  for  the  peace  of  the  Union,  or  an  in- 
ordinate ambition. 

If  the  "  migration  or  importation,"  of 
slaves  can  in  any  manner  or  at  any  time 
be  prohibited  by  Congress,  reason  and  the 
fitness  of  things  should,  at  all  times,  regu- 
late the  exercise  of  the  power.  It  should 
be  exercised  to  "  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity," and  not  to  determine  an  abstract 
principle.  The  code  of  national  honor  and 
a  nation's  interest  may  prompt  a  nation  to 
war  with  nation  ;  but  among  members  of  a 
great  political  fjxmily  it  should  unite  them  in 
a  common  intent ;  and  they  who  give  will 
be  more  blessed  than  they  who  receive. 

I  have,  my  dear  sir,  conceded,  for  the 
sake  of  this  argument,  the  premise  assumed 
in  the  Address^  that  "  ours  is  a  Federal 
Government  in  which  not  individuals  but 
states,  as  distinct  sovereign  communities, 
are  the  constituents."  The  concession  is 
made  because  it  might  be  deemed  temerity 
to  deny  that  the  authors  of  the  Address 
were  not  more  wise  than  their  fathers  were. 

The  question — "  Has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  right  to  extend  or  restrict  slavery 
in  the  territories" — to  which  the  Address 
has  given  the  emphatic  answer  no,  will  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  with  the  Constitution,  and 
the  acts  of  the  Federal  Government  prior  to 
the  year  1819,  to  form  their  own  answer. 

With  the  criminations  and  recrimina- 
tions, which  men  in  high  places  make 
against  each  other,  the  American  people 
should  take  no  interest  other  than  to  be- 
lieve that  whatever  they  may  say  against 
each  other  is  strictly  true.  Inordinate 
and  an  unhallowed  ambition  has  brought 
our  once  happy,  and  always  beloved  Union, 
to  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  with  alarm  of 
disunion  ringing  in  our  ears,  the  facts  for 
disunion  staring  us  in  the  face.  Voices 
from  north  to  south  are  sounding  through- 
out the  land,  calling  on  the  people  in  tones 
of  thunder,  and  with  wrath.,  to  mark  the 
men  who  did  it ! !  while  the  really  guilty 
are  arrayed  in  gladiatorial  attitude,  with 
seared  eyes  and  ghastly  countenances,  as  if 
the  ghost  of  Banquo  or  a  traitor  was  be- 
fore them,  menacing  each  other  in  heated 
defiance,  and  each  to  the  other  saying — 

*'  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it :   never  shake 
"  Thy  gory  locks  at  me ! ! !" 


If  there  was  a  man  in  the  United  States 
that  did  not  know  that  the  plan  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  was  gotten  up  for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  to  obtain  a  right 
of  way  for  the  conquest  of  a  portion  of  the 
Mexican  territory,  which  Mexico  was  not 
willing  to  sell ;  it  was  because  he  could 
not,  or  was  unwilling  'Ho  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times."  If  the  line  of  boun- 
dary had  been  fixed  at  21*^  30^^,  so  as  to 
include  Tampico,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  Mazatlan,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
execution  of  the  plan  would  have  filled  the 
original  design. 

The  unanimity  of  spirit  in  which  the 
plan  was  conceived  and  designed,  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed,  by  a  failure  of  the  ex- 
ecution  in  part.  A  horde  of  brigands  de- 
scending from  a  mountain  fastness,  and 
capturing  an  eastern  caravan,  could  not, 
in  dividing  the  spoils,  set  a  more  un-"illus- 
trious"  example  among  master  spirits. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  was  conceived, 
designed  and  determined  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose, and  bring  about  the  present  state  of 
things.  The  consequences  were  foreseen 
and  forewarned  by  men  who  had  the  true 
interest  of  the  country  and  unaffected  love 
for  the  Union  at  heart.  How  those  warn- 
ing voices  were  heard  and  heeded,  the  Ad- 
dress clearly  shows  by  holding  up  to  us 
New  Mexico  and  California  as  apples  of 
discord.  Perhaps  if  Mazatlan  had  been 
included  in  the  cession  of  territory  by  Mex- 
ico, the  Union  would  have  been  saved  from 
the  present  wrangle  ;  for  it  was  as  well 
known  in  the  year  1844,  as  in  1849,  that 
San  Francisco  was  situated  north  of  thirty- 
six — thirty. 

How  a  northern  man,  who  could  see  in 
the  constitution  a  clear  and  indisputable 
power,  conferring  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  right  to  annex  Texas,  adding  there- 
by twenty-two  thousand  slaves  to  our  black 
population,  and  so  far  increasing  slave  repre- 
sentation in  the  council  of  the  union,  and 
who  perceives  a  clear  and  indisputable  right 
to  annex  the  Island  of  Cuba,  with  a  half 
million  of  slaves  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
can  see  in  the  constitution  a  clear  and  in- 
disputable negative.,  inhibiting  Congress 
from  extending  slavery  in  the  territories, 
or  in  any  manner  legislating  for  the  people 
in  territories  ; — or  how  any  southern  man 
who  looks  into  the  constitution,  and  sees 
how  the  parties  thereto,  claimed  and  exer- 
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cised  the  right  to  rule  and  regulate  slavery, 
in  territories — in  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  during  the  purest  administration 
of  the  Government — and  could  find  a  power 
to  annex  Texas,  a  foreign,  independent, 
sovereign  state,  excluding  therefrom  slavery 
north  of  SS*^  30^^,  and  guarantee  in  ad- 
vance slavery  in  new  States,  to  be  created 
south  of  that  line,  and  can  at  the  same 
time  see  in  the  constitution  a  clear  and  in- 
disputable NEGATIVE,  prohibiting  Congress 
from  extending  or  restricting  slavery  in 
New  Mexico,  and  California,  is  solvable 
only  by  the  fact  that  they  look  through 
glasses  that  concentrate  rays  of  political 
light  to  the  point  of  their  own,  and  not  to 
their  country's  ''''divine  destiny."" 
"  We  will  shoot  at  folly  as  it  flies." 
Again ;  how  statesmen  can  at  this  day 
deny  to  Congress  the  right,  in  any  manner, 
unless  demanded  by  imperious  necessity, 
to  legislate  respecting  individual  rights  in 
the  territories,  or  interfere  with  territorial 
legislation,  with  the  facts  standing  on  the 
statute  book,  that  Congress  never  doubted 
the  right  to  negative  acts  of  territorial 
legislatures,  and  to  govern  the  territories 
by  "  all  needful  rules  and  regulations^'''' — 
modern  statesmen  can  only  answer  by  im- 
puting folly  to  their  fathers  and  claiming  to 
be  more  wise  than  they  were.  Once  more 
• — how  southern  men,  who  sound  the  alarm 
that  our  institutions  are  in  danger,  from  an 
increasing  hostile  opposition  to  them  from 
the  people  in  the  free  northern  states  of  the 
Union,  and  at  the  same  time  believe  that 
both  the  Union  and  those  institutions  would 
be  rendered  safe,  by  annexing  the  Canadas, 
I  will  leave  for  others  to  solve.  It  must 
result  from  a  latent  fact  that  heaven  has 
granted  to  them  a  peep  into  the  future,  by 
an  elevation  above  their  fellows,  in  a  region 
of  light  that  dims  the  vision  of  the  millions 
who,  at  some  not  far  distant  day,  may  be 
called  on  to  cater  for  a  northern  or  south- 
ern Cataline. 

In  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  which 
men  from  the  north  and  south  were  found 
united  in  head  and  heart,  slavery  was  es- 
tablished and  extended  ^restricted  and  abol- 
ished. Extended  and  established  between 
the  Neuces  and  Rio  Grande,  south  of  thir- 
ty-six— thirty,  over  a  country  that  the  face 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  never  looked  upon  un- 
less he  saw  it  from  the  mountain's  height, 
or  passed  it  in  an  adventurous  chase  after 
a  fortune.     A  right  of  possession  or   do- 


minion he  never  had.  Establishing  slave- 
ry among  fifty  thousand  free  men,  who  by 
their  own  laws  had  abolished  it.  With 
the  express  consent  of  the  south,  slavery 
was  abolished  north  of  36^  30',  and  no 
reason  can  be  urged,  on  the  principle  that 
annexed  Texas,  why  that  line  should  not 
extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  a  demarca- 
tion for  the  extension  and  restriction  of 
slavery.  The  north  cannot,  with  a  show 
of  justice,  or  with  any  pretension  of  love 
for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Union, 
refuse  to  the  people  of  the  south  a  right 
to  migrate  with  their  slaves  into  New  Mex- 
ico and  California  south  of  36^  30',  and 
whilst  under  a  territorial  government,  pro- 
tect them  by  adequate  laws.  Neither 
should  the  south,  because  San  Francisco 
is  north  of  36*^  30',  and  Mazatlan  is  not 
ours,  be  willing  to  rend  the  Union  into 
fragments  to  establish  an  abstract  principle 
— of  more  recent  discovery  than  the  mag- 
netic telegraph — that  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary servitude,  is  an  aerial  fluid  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  controlled,  and  determined  by 
laws  of  a  sovereign  state,  on  the  principle 
of  abstraction,  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  determines,  without  the  aid  of 
legislative  action,  that  involuntary  servi- 
tude is  the  fixed  subtil  principle  which 
can  negative  an  expressed  act  of  Congress, 
either  extending;  or  restrainino;  its  influ- 
ence. 

That  the  United  States  will  eventually 
extend  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  absorb- 
ino-  the  whole  of  Mexico,  amono;  the  know- 
ino-  ones  is  no  longer  a  disputed  question. 
That  which  was  treason  in  Aaron  Burr  is 
the  destiny,  the  fixed  policy  of  the  nation. 

We  have  consulted  a  Delphic  Oracle. 

The  equivocal  answer  loudly  given — 
"  The  Anglo-Saxon  shall  give  laws  to 
North  America"  !  !  !  has  made  our  Eagle 
mad.  We  have  forgotten  the  more  certain 
oracles,  "  Amity  with  all  nations,  entangling 
alliances  with  none."  "  Democracy  and 
love  of  country  end,  where  the  spirit  for 
conquest  begins." 

We  are  pursuing  a  wa3rward  course, 
heedless  of  the  Delphic 's  low  muttering 
whisper  : — "  The  blood  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  flows  through  veins  under  the  aegis  of 
the  lion  ;  and  ere  we  are  aware  of  it,  our 
onward  tread  may  arouse  the  lion  from  his 
lair.  The  Russian  bear  may  be  whetting 
his  tooth  for  the  strife  ;  and  the  hyena's 
morbid  appetite  scenting  the  prey." 
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The  Address  is  an  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  south,  warning  them  against  dan- 
gers seen  and  unseen  ;  directing  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  a  source  whence  danger  is 
least  apt  to  flow.  Being  a  Virginian  by 
birth,  my  ancestors  breathing  Virginia's 
republican  air  from  the  first  landing  at 
Jamestown — their  blood  purified  by  its  in- 
fluence until  it  flowed  in  my  veins,  entitles 
me  to  the  claims  of  a  southern  man.  Nor 
has  a  residence  of  thirty  years  in  Louisiana 
tended  in  anywise  to  weaken  that  claim ; 
therefore,  I  can  possess  no  other  than 
southern  feelings,  appreciate  none  other 
as  being  paramount  to  southern  interests. 
As  dear  as  I  value  our  southern  rights, 
they  are  far  less  valuable  than  our  glorious 
Union  ;  the  Union  such  as  it  was,  such  as 
it  ought  now  to  be,  and  such  as  I  hojye  to 
see  it  when  misrule  shall  give  place  for  a 
true  appreciation  of  civil  liberty,  and  a  love 
for  own  country.  I  will  at  all  times  be 
found  ready  and  willing  to  defend  our 
southern  rights  against  the  invasion  of 
either  a  domestic  or  foreign  foe,  if  in  doing 
so  I  can  be  protected  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  south  must  be  kept  in  the  right ; 
the  Address  assigns  to  her  a  wrong  posi- 
tion— a  position  which  disarms  the  south 
of  the  moral  influence  and  suasion  secured 
in  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  compro- 
mise on  which  it  was  based. 

Concede  to  Congress  the  power,  and  con- 
sequent responsibility  of  adjusting  this 
loathsome  question,  and  the  task  will  be 
undertaken  by  men  sound  in  judgment  and 
discreet  in  action,  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
end  proposed.  But  so  long  as  the  power 
is  denied  to  be  in  Congress,  so  long  will 
men  be  sent  there  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  disputing  the  exercise  of  any  such  right ; 
and  nothing  can  or  will  be  done. 

Whether  it  ought  so  to  be  or  not,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  national  principles 
are  controlled  by  a  nation's  caprice  or  in- 
terest. And  it  is  the  interest  of  every  in- 
dividual in  the  Union  that  this  vexed  ques- 
tion should  be  adjusted  on  points  of  inter- 
est exclusively,  rather  than  bring  on  dis- 
union on  abstract  principles.  I  ask  your 
pardon,  sir  ;  I  perceive  that  in  this  para- 
graph, I  unintentionally  have  given  to  in- 
dividuals a  supposed  interest  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  question  ;  while  the  Address 
denies  "  individuals"  to  be  constituents  of 


the  Federal  Government.  I  fell  into  this 
error,  which  I  had  rather  apologise  for  than 
correct,  by  inadvertently  considering  that 
the  address  was  from  members  of  Congress 
to  "individuals" — their  constituents ;  when 
in  fact,  according  to  the  Address,  "  States 
as  distinct  sovereign  communities,"  are 
their  constituents  ;  and  to  states  and  not 
to  "  individuals,"  the  Address  was  intend- 
ed. Forgive  the  inadvertence,  and  admit 
the  power  to  be  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, where  those  who  framed  that  Gov- 
ernment thought  it  to  be  undoubtedly  fix- 
ed ;  and  although  at  this  time  the  Federal 
Government,  unfortunately,  is  under  the 
control  of  individuals,  let  Congress,  com- 
posed of  such  individuals,  secure  by  ade- 
quate laws,  to  themselves  such  property  as 
they  may  wish  to  take  into  the  territories, 
while  they  remain  under  territorial  govern- 
ments ;  and  their  personal  interest  will  se- 
cure the  rest. 

"  Let  the  Government  take  care  of  it- 
self." 

Why  do  the  southern  delegates  in  Con- 
gress interest  themselves  about  the  interest 
of  "  individuals,"  when  that  right  is  denied 
to  the  Congress  assembled  ?  Why  an  aD- 
peal  to  the  people  of  the  south,  when  they 
are  not  the  constituents? — "individuals" 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment } 

Pardon  the  episode  !  Let  Congress  par- 
tition new  Mexico  and  California  amone;  the 
several  states  m  proportion  to  the  blood 
and  TREASURE  expended  by  each,  and  let 
each  "  state  as  a  distinct  sovereign  com- 
munity^'' provide  a  government  for  its  own 
portion,  and  the  people  will  take  care 
OF  themselves. 


TO  the  people  of  the  united  states. 

Servitude,  either  voluntary  or  involunta- 
ry, has  always  existed,  in  all  time  and  in 
all  places.  Whether  the  man  who  labors 
voluntarily,  or  the  man  who  labors  involun- 
tarily for  his  daily  bread,  can  be  rendered 
the  most  happy,  while  he  is  doomed  by  ne- 
cessity to  labor,  the  casuist  and  the  Address 
leave  us  uninformed,  and  we  never  will 
know,  so  long  as  cupidity  or  penury  is  the 
task -master. 

We,  the    people    of    the    United 
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States — we,  for  whose  benefit  this  Gov- 
ernment was  formed  and  adopted  :  the  uni- 
ty of  which  constitutes  us  one  people, 
— must  beware  of  wolves  that  come  to 
us  in  sheeps'  clothing.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  "  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty," — that  our  greatest  enemies  are 
those  of  our  own  household — that  no  ser- 
vitude is  as  abject  as  that  which  vigilance 
for  our  safety  imposes — no  liberty  so  worth- 
less as  that  under  the  guidance  of  misrule. 
Necessity  impels  to  voluntary  labor ;  wheth- 
er cupidity  will  prefer  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary servitude,  will  always  depend  on  a 
calculation  of  dollars  and  cents.  No  man 
will  invest  his  means  to  secure  involuntary 
servitude,  if  voluntary  can  be  obtained  at 
a  cheaper  rate  ;  hence  no  man  will  migrate 
with  his  slaves  where  their  labor  would 
be  less  valuable  than  free  labor.     Slavery 


was  abolished  in  Massachusetts  from  inter- 
est, and  not  from  principle  ;  and  it  is  real- 
ly the  interest  of  the  north,  that  involun- 
tary servitude  should  continue  to  exist  at 
the  south.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  south, 
having  the  evidence  in  her  possession,  to 
convince  the  north  that  such  is  the  truth. 
Let  this  be  done,  in  a  spirit  of  fraternal 
regard,  and  every  man,  whether  he  resides 
at  the  north  or  in  the  south — whether  he 
is  doomed  to  voluntary  or  involuntary  ser- 
vitude— whether  the  blood  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Mauritanian,  or  the  African 
flows  through  his  veins,  will  be  able  to  say, 

THE  UNITY  OF  GOVERNMENT  WHICH  CON- 
STITUTES   us     ONE    PEOPLE,  IS     NOW  DEAR 

TO  us. 

With  great  respect, 

I  am  your  fellow-citizen, 

J.  M.  ELAM. 
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REGINALD,  SON  OF  ANTHONY. 


( Concluded.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  Laurence 
or  Matilda  was  most  to  be  pitied.  Yet 
woman  must  ever  have  the  advantage  in 
bearing  grief,  be  its  nature  what  it  may. 
She  is  less  selfish  than  man  ;  and  though, 
by  the  allotment  of  Providence,  she  doubt- 
less receives  more  than  an  equal  share  of 
the  sum  of  human  suffering,  disinterest- 
edness does  not  lose  its  reward.  The 
daughter  will  watch  with  sleepless  anxiety 
over  the  declining  strength  of  a  parent. 
As  she  notes  the  hourly  sinking  pulse,  she 
feels  the  blood  in  her  own  veins  flow  more 
languidly.  As  the  aged  frame  totters  and 
is  bowed  down  she  lends  the  support  of 
her  own  blooming  youth  ;  and  if  the  staff 
furnished  by  filial  piety  can  only  soften  the 
fall  instead  of  upholding,  if  it  bend  and 
sink  and  suffer  beneath  its  self-assumed 
burden,  the  heart  looks  on,  distressed  in- 
deed, yet  pining  for  no  relief.  The  wife 
takes  to  herself,  as  her  privileged  portion, 
every  care  which  racks  the  mind  of  her 
husband,  every  disappointment  which 
plunges  him  in  despondency.  Does  dis- 
ease bear  away  his  boasted  strength  and 
leave  him  helpless,  the  devoted  partner 
robs  herself  of  that  passive  energy  which  is 
her  peculiar  possession,  and  cheerfully  sup- 
plies his  want  at  her  own  expense.  A 
mother's  bosom,  more  expansive  still,  finds 
itself  capacious  enough  to  contain  the  dis- 
tresses not  of  one  additional  being  only, 
but  of  many.  Her  children  and  her  child- 
ren's children  partake  of  a  fount  of  precious 
sympathy  which  seems  exhaustless. 

Yet  the  grief  which  is  felt  on  another's 
account  is  not  the  grief  that  slays — such 
is  Heaven's  bounty  on  the  heavenly  duty, 
charity — and  the  very  organization  which 
makes  woman  devoted  to  alleviating  the 
pains  of  others,  gives  her  comparative  im- 
munity from  the  anguish  of  personal  sor- 
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row.  Thus  Matilda  Chesley,  though  her 
strongest  affections  were  so  rudely  blighted, 
did  not  immediately  droop  and  wither  by 
the  stroke.  There  was,  perhaps,  an  un- 
natural calmness  in  her  demeanor,  yet  it 
was  not  accompanied  with  the  dano-erous 
wasting  of  settled  melancholy.  She  dis- 
charged her  household  duties  with  unflag- 
ging fidelity,  and  testified  as  warm  and 
active  an  interest  as  ever  in  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  those  around  her. 

With  Seymour  the  case  was  different. 
Patience  was  a  word  whose  import  he  did 
not  understand.  He  could  struggle  with 
manly  vigor,  to  avert  an  impending  cala- 
mity, but  the  moment  which  revealed  the 
irrevocable  fate,  instead  of  bringing  rest, 
only  goaded  him  to  efforts  which  were  the 
more  violent  that  he  knew  them  to  be 
fruitless. 

Matilda  was  fortunate  in  another  res- 
pect. She  had  a  friend  and  confidant  to 
turn  to — one  of  her  own  sex  and  age. 
Emily  Marshall  heard  her  story  with  un- 
disguised horror.  She  expressed  the  most 
fervent  detestation  of  the  being  who  could 
take  pleasure  in  leaving  behind  him  a  leg- 
acy of  torment  for  two  innocent  hearts. 
All  the  records  of  crime  she  declared  could 
not  furnish  a  parallel  to  such  wanton  ma- 
lignity. ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  Matil- 
da's suffering,  she  could  not  join  in  this 
un distinguishing  blame  of  Reginald  Ander. 
It  is  possible — for  she  was  a  woman — that 
she  could  not  altogether  hate  one  who  had 
been  actuated,  even  in  his  most  indefensible 
and  cruel  actions,  by  love  for  her.  The 
very  extravagance  and  inhumanity  of  his 
jealousy  testified  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
passion.  There  was  another  reflection 
which  the  ingenuous  girl  would  have 
been  less  unwilling  to  own — the  generous 
relief  which  he  had  furnished  to  her  fa- 
ther's m-gent  necessities.  She  had  not  the 
37 
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heart,  indeed,  to  speak  in  defence  of  Regi- 
nald, yet  she  listened  to  the  reproaches 
which  were  heaped  upon  his  memory  with- 
out joining  in  them. 

After  Emily  Marshall  had,  in  this  way, 
given  vent  to  the  first  thoughts  excited  by 
the  contemplation  of  Ander's  conduct,  her 
active  brain  next  bestirred  itself  to  find 
some  way  to  extricate  her  friend  from  the 
toils  in  which  a  skill  that  seemed  demoniac 
had  so  fearfully  entangled  her.  She  was 
not  long  at  a  loss. 

"  I  have  it — I  have  it,"  she  said  ;  "  there 
is  not  room  for  a  single  doubt." 

The  excitable  young  lady  did  not  stop 
to  meditate  upon  her  conclusion,  but,  call- 
ing for  her  horse,  was  presently  on  her 
way  to  Mr.  Chesley's.  Matilda,  notwith- 
standing her  acquaintance  with  Emily's 
temperament,  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
an  animation  which  appeared  to  denote  so 
little  regard  for  the  state  of  her  own  feel- 
ings. She  was  soon  relieved  from  her  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Matilda  ! — I've  just  thought  of  it,  and 
have  come  immediately  to  tell  you.  How 
foolish  you  and  Seymour,  and  we  all  have 
been.  This  Reginald  Ander  must  have 
been  deranged — no  sane  man  could  pos- 
sibly have  acted  as  he  did.  Hence — (don't 
you  seize  the  inference  at  once  }) — it  is 
plain  that  Seymour  is  not  bound  by  any 
engagement  made  to  him." 

"  How  can  you  prove  him  to  have  been 
insane  V  said  Matilda,  with  a  mournful 
smile. 

"  Prove  .?"  echoed  Miss  Marshall,  "  why 
his  conduct  shows  it — think  of  his  wicked- 
ness— his  unfeeling,  atrocious  cruelty — " 

"  All  this  certainly  tends  to  show  a  bad 
heart,"  replied  Matilda  ;  but  I  fear  it  is 
very  consistent  with  a  sound  head.  Your 
theory  would  people  the  lunatic  asylums, 
but  it  would  rob  the  jail  and  the  peniten- 
tiary." 

"  Would  it  V  said  Emily,  with  a  dis- 
concerted air.  "  Still  I  can  establish  my 
point.  If  there  is  anything  that  incontest- 
ibly  distinguishes  the  absence  of  reason,  it 
surely  is  labor  without  a  purpose.  Now, 
what  purpose  could  Ander  possibly  have 
had  in  view  }  In  what  way  can  he  be 
benefited  by  keeping  asunder  you  and 
Seymour  .^" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Emily,"  said  Miss  Ches- 
lej,  "  you  make  sad  work  at  an  argument. 


How  many  persons  whose  sanity  is  never 
called  in  question,  strive  to  attain  ends 
which  cannot  benefit  them  }  Believe  me 
that  if  you  take  the  clear  perception  of  an 
object,  and  the  resolute,  unwavering,  sys- 
tematic prosecution  of  all  the  means  leading 
to  it  for  a  sign  of  rationality,  then  never 
was  there  human  being  more  certainly  ra- 
tional than  Reginald.  More  successful 
than  most  others,  he  has  reached  his  aim  : 
even  death,  which  is  thought  to  sever  the 
best  laid  schemes,  has  not  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  this  man's  purpose." 

"  Well,  if  that  be  true,"  rejoined  Em- 
ily, "  if  he  was  not  a  madman  he  must 
have  been  a  monster.  On  no  supposition 
can  you  be  bound.  Look  upon  the  matter, 
Matilda,  as  if  you  were  not  concerned  in 
it,  and  judge  whether  it  can  be  right  and 
pleasing  to  Heaven  that  the  happiness  of 
two  living  human  beings  should  be  utterly 
destroyed  because  a  man,  now  in  his  coffin, 
entertained  during  his  life  time  the  wish 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
beneficent  Ruler  of  the  universe  would  be- 
stow such  a  privilege  upon  tyranny.  Sup- 
pose that  I  were  in  your  place  expecting 
to  drag  out  all  my  remaining  days  in  sor- 
row and  disappointment — would  you  not 
believe  it  in  your  power  to  disenchant  me 
from  the  invisible  spell  and  set  me  free  in 
the  world — ^free  to  confer  happiness  and  to 
receive  it }  How  fantastic,  then,  would 
seem  to  you  the  scruples  which  should  re- 
strain me,  a  voluntary  captive,  in  my  hor- 
rible bondage !" 

"Yet,"  answered  Matilda,  with  an  effort 
at  cheerfulness,  "  what  is  there  so  very 
horrible  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs  } 
Are  you  the  one  to  affirm  that  life  off"ers  not 
a  prospect  of  contentment  to  a  batchelornor 
a  maiden  }  I  am  sure  there  are  many  gal- 
lant young  gentlemen  who  would  receive 
great  encouragement  to  hear  such  a  confes- 
sion from  the  charming  Miss  Marshall." 

Emily  was  half  inclined  to  pout. 

"  I  see  plainly  enough,"  she  said,  "  that 
I  am  wasting  my  pains — if  you  don't  love 
Laurence,  and  are  so  glad  to  get  rid  of  him, 
why  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Let  me 
tell  him  this  and  I  am  confident  that,  if  he 
has  the  least  remnant  of  spirit  in  him,  he 
will  be  ready  to  dry  up  his  own  tears  very 
quickly,  and  probably  to  find  a  mistress  who 
takes  somewhat  less  pleasure  in  the  distress 
of  her  lovers." 
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"  You  are  unkind,"  said  Matilda,  "  most 
unkind  to  upbraid  me  thus#  Certainly,  if 
there  ever  was  woman  ingenuous  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  her  affection,  I  have 
been — indeed  I  fear  I  have  spoken  only  too 
frankly  and  unreservedly  to  Laurence  Sey- 
mour. Did  37-ou  but  know,  Emily,  how 
much  my  love  for  him  has  cost  me  hereto- 
fore and  does  cost  me  now,  you  would  rather 
comfort  and  console  than  chide.  Tell 
Laurence  what  you  please,  however,  if  by 
so  doing  you  can  make  existence  more  tol- 
erable to  him.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
that  he  should  think  ill  of  me — I  must  be 
to  him  as  one  dead  :  let  me,  then,  appear 
unworthy  of  so  much  as  a  remembrance  or 
a  tear." 

Emily  answered  eagerly,  "  I  mean,  in- 
deed, to  see  Seymour,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying  anything  like  this  be  assured. 
I  will  see  him,  because  it  is  he  who  made 
the  engagement,  if  there  be  one.  He  is 
the  person  to  be  argued  with  and  persuaded, 
not  you.  If  Laurence  can  make  it  con- 
sistent with  duty  to  throw  himself  at  your 
feet  and  beg  you  to  become  Mrs.  Seymour, 
I  am  sure  no  discreet  friend  will  be  wanted 
to  convince  you  of  the  propriety  of  saying 
yes.  So  good  morning  to  you — I  trust  that 
my  next  visit  will  bring  pleasanter  wea- 
ther." 

"  What !"  said  Matilda,  "  in  such  haste  ! 
Do  you  design  to  seek  him  immediately  .?" 

*'  Not  so,"  replied  Miss  Marshall ;  "  but 
I  want  time  to  think  over  what  I  must  say. 
You  have  taunted  me  with  being  a  poor 
logician,  and  I  must  not  lay  myself  open  to 
the  charge  a  second  time.  Trust  me,  I 
shall  be  able,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
to  get  my  ideas  all  arranged  in  most  ad- 
mirable order.  See  what  a  profound  and 
satisfactory  casuist  I  shall  become.  Pa 
has  Taylor's  Doctor  Dubitantium,  and  I 
mean  to  study  it  all  through — though  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  half  so  en- 
tertaining as  his  sermons — especially  those 
on  the  Marriage  Ring,  sweetest  Matilda." 

Off  she  darted  at  the  word,  leaving  her 
friend  somewhat  encouraged,  in  spite  of 
sober  reason,  by  her  vivacity  and  conta- 
gious good  spirits. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  before  she  had 
the  opportunity  which  she  desired  of  meeting 
Seymour.  Whether  the  interval  was  en- 
tirely occupied  in  the  laborious  preparation 
which  she   proposed  to   herself,   may  be 


something 


doubted,  yet  she  entered  upon  her  task 
with  a  firm  conviction,  at  least,  of  the 
goodness  of  her  cause,  if  not  with  entire 
confidence  in  the  reasons  which  she  had 
collected  to  support  it. 

Miss  Marshall  was,  by  instinct,  enough  of  a 
rhetorician  to  know  that  the  way  to  make  the 
most  of  one's  materials  is  first  to  arouse 
the  feelings,  and  when  they  have,  in  some 
degree,  dimmed  the  vision,  to  seize  the 
chance  and  urge  forward  whatever  solid 
arguments  there  may  be  in  reserve.  So 
she  commenced  her  attack  in 
like  this  fashion  : 

"  Poor  dear  Matilda  is  in  a  wretched 
way." 

Seymour  started. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Miss  Marshall,  "  you 
cannot  conceive  how  she  suffers — indeed 
it's  a  wonder  how  she  survived  the  shock." 
"  What  shock  V  said  Seymour. 
"  How  can  you  ask  }     Do  you  not  know 
that  she  has  been  loving  you  with  all  her 
heart }     If  I  thought  it  was  a  secret  in  her 
keeping,  Mr.   Seymour,  depend  upon  it  I 
should   not  betray  it.     She  has    told  me 
everything.     I  know  how  she  almost  died 
when  she  believed  that  duty  to  her  father 
required  her  to  marry  Reginald  Ander ;  I 
know  how  she  was  restored  to  health  with 
a  suddenness,  like  the  work  of  a  miracle, 
when  Ander  gave  her  a  full  unconditional 
release  ;    and,  finally,  I  know  how  she  is 
now  every  moment  sinking  since  you  have 
left  her." 

"  Good  Heavens!"  groaned  Seymour, 
whilst  the  convulsive  movement  of  his  fea- 
tures showed  what  a  tumult  of  passion 
raged  within. 

"I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart,"  thought 
the  lady,  "  but  the  medicine,  though  bit- 
ter, will  do  you  good."  Then  she  went  on 
to  say — 

"  Matilda  is  now,  alas,  more  wretched 
than  ever  she  was  in  the  gloomiest  day  last 
fall.  Indeed  it  is  wonderful,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, that  life  and  reason  have  endured 
such  a  blow  as  you  inflicted." 

"  A  blow  that  I  have  given  !"  ejaculated 
Laurence  ;  "you  mean  the  felon  stroke  of 
that  accursed  Ander." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Emily,  "  I  refer  to 
your  cruelty." 

"  Miss  Marshall,  explain  yourself.  What 
have  I  done  .?  I  would  die  to  save  her  a 
single  moment's  pang." 
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"  If  you  had  a  heart  made  of  the  same 
stuff  as  a  woman's,  Mr.  Seymour,  it  would 
need  no  reminder.  Did  you  not  come  to 
the  poor  girl  without  letting  her  dream 
that  any  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  your 
union  with  her }  Did  you  not  declare 
your  attachment  plainly  and  unequivocally  } 
Did  you  not  tempt  her  into  a  confession  of 
her  own  in  return  }  And  did  you  not,  af- 
ter all  this,  say  to  her  that  what  you  had 
uttered  was  a  mockery — that  your  actions 
were  a  mockery — that  the  very  glance  of 
love  which  you  had  bent  upon  her  was  a 
mockery  }  Did  you  not  extend  the  cup 
of  life  and  happiness  to  a  famished  and  dy- 
ing one,  and  the  instant  that  her  lips  were 
about  to  press  the  brim,  did  you  not  dash 
it  into  fragments  upon  the  ground } 
Throw  cold  water  upon  the  heated  rock, 
and  you  rend  it — think  you  that  a  wo- 
man's heart  is  harder  than  granite  to  en- 
dure unharmed  a  revulsion,  to  which  the 
change  from  fire  to  ice  bears  no  compari- 
son V 

"  But  what  could  I  do  V  cried  Sey- 
mour, "  what  could  I  possibly  do.  She 
wrote  to  me — ought  I  to  have  refused  to 
obey  the  summons  ?" 

"  I  do  not  say  it,"  responded  Emily. 
"  And,  after  I  was  once  in  her  presence, 
could  I  help  pouring  forth  my  assurance 
that  her  condescendins;  and  most  noble 
advances  were  not  misunderstood  nor  un- 
dervalued .^" 

"  You  'would  not  have  been  a  gentle- 
man to  have  withheld  such  an  acknowleds- 
ment,"  said  Emily,  approvingly. 

"  When  my  tongue  had  said  so  much, 
was  it  in  man  to  be  able  to  restrain  it  from 
utterins:  more — from  declarino;  the  ardor 
of  my  pent  up  passion  V 

"  I  have  nothing  to  blame  in  that,  ei- 
ther," observed  Emily. 

"  What  was  there  wrong,  then  ?"  said 
Seymour,  impetuously.  "  Could  I,  when 
that  wretched  hag  brought  me  the  letter, 
when  I  saw  Reginald  Ander's  own  hand- 
writing, when  I  read  the  words  which 
withered  every  muscle,  which  drove  the 
marrow  from  my  bones — could  I  then  per- 
sist at  the  moment  when  all  power  to  move 
was  stricken  from  me  }  What  should  I 
have  done  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Emily  ;  "  you 
had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  you  had  vol- 
untarily connected  the  existence  of  another 


being  with  your  own.  After  what  had 
been  said  by  -you,  and  by  Matilda,  your 
first  and  only  thought  should  have  been 
for  her." 

"  But  consider,  I  beseech  you,"  urged 
Seymour,  "  what  the  only  alternative  was 
— to  act  as  I  have  done,  or — " 

"  To  marry  her,"  interrupted  Emily  ; 
"  I  understood  it  perfectly." 

^'  Yes,  marry  her,"  said  Seymour,  with 
bitterness,  "  marry  her — and  be  fore- 
sworn." 

"  This  last  consideration,"  rejoined  Miss 
Marshall,  "be  it  worth  what  it  may,  con- 
cerned only  yourself ;  and  your  only  care, 
as  I  have  said,  ought  to  have  been  for  the 
welfare  of  her  who  had  entrusted  herself 
to  your  protection." 

"  How  think  you,"  retorted  Seymour, 
"  would  her  welfare  have  been  cared  for 
by  uniting  her  indissolubly  to  a  dishonored 
caitiff?" 

Miss  Marshall  answered,  readily,  "  She 
need  not  have  known  anything  of  your 
engagement,  nor,  consequently,  of  its  vio- 
lation. Her  happiness  would  have  been 
secured  ; — whether  at  the  expense  of  your 
own  peace  or  not  is  a  question  which 
should  not  have  been  involved  in  the  mat- 
ter. As  it  is,  you  have  made  a  sacrifice 
of  her  upon  the  altar  of  over-nice  punctil- 
io ;  and  how  much  is  your  misery  lessened 
by  the  reflection  that  you  have  made  Ma- 
tilda miserable,  also  V 

"  Over-nice  punctilio !"  repeated  the  gen- 
tleman, with  an  expression  of  great  surprise. 
"  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Marshall,  hardily, 
"  if  you  had  really  been  placed  under  a 
substantial  and  reasonable  obligation,  I 
should  not  think  so  severely  of  your  con- 
duct. But  when  I  see  that  you  have 
overwhelmed  Matilda  with  distress  merely 
to  gratify  a  fanciful  scruple,  I  confess  I 
have  little  patience." 

"  Is  it  nothing  .?"  exclaimed  Seymour  ; 
"  does  religion  use  her  most  solemn  tones 
to  enjoin  veracity — does  the  law  devote 
all  its  cumbrous  machinery  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  faith — and  yet  is  a  man  at 
liberty  to  regard  his  plighted  word  as  a 
thing  to  be  adhered  to  or  falsified,  just  as 
convenience  may  suggest .?" 

"  Neither  religion  nor  law,"  said  Em- 
ily, with  emphasis,  "  bind  you  to  the  ob- 
servance of  a  contract  like  that  made  with 
Reginald  Ander." 
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"  The  law  of  honor  does  compel  its  ob- 
servance." 

"  No,  Mr.  Seymour,  true  honor  never 
enjoins  aught  that  religion  refuses  to  sanc- 
tion ; — is  it  not  a  sin  akin  to  idolatry  to 
set  up  for  reverential  homage  a  code  of 
ordinances  purer  and  more  refined  than 
that  which  the  Creator  has  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  the  frail  children  of  Adam  ?  You 
are  disposed  to  carry  the  creed  to  its  full 
extent — would  you  take  the  life  of  another 
or  throw  away  your  own  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  a  fantastic  point  of  honor } 
It  is  necessary,  it  seems,  that  the  gentle- 
man who  has  won  a  woman's  affections  in 
disregard  of  the  law  of  honor  may,  by 
breaking  her  heart,  wipe  off  the  stain  with 
which  his  own  conduct  had  sullied  the 
hitherto  immaculate  purity  of  his  escutch- 
eon. A  worthy  cause,  indeed,  to  de- 
mand such  an  expiatory  victim  !  What, 
though  the  spot  be  invisible  to  ordinary 
eyes,  if  it  be  detected  by  Mr.  Seymour's 
nice  optics,  if  it  disturb  the  serenity  of  his 
demeanor  in  the  presence  of  petit-maitres 
and  crack-brained  followers  on  subjects  of 
the  phantom-tyrant,  honor,  right  for- 
tunate it  is  that  the  blot  can  be  removed 
at  so  trivial  a  cost  as  the  life  of  Matilda 
Chesley.  How  valuable  the  end,  how 
small  the  price  !" 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Seymour,  "  that 
I  can  be  mistaken  }  Does  not  every  one 
look  at  the  mattci-  as  I  do  }  Can  others 
discern  no  obligation  resting  upon  me  } 
Were  it  so,  how  gladly  would  I  defer  to 
their  opinion — how  gratefully  would  I  fling 
away  my  own  judgment  and  seize  theirs, 
grasping  with  it  life  and  hope  and  happi- 
ness !  What  an  exchange  to  give  up 
Despair  for  an  earthly  heaven.  Yet  why 
tantiilize  myself  with  thoughts  worse  than 
vain !  the  cord  that  binds  me  is  no  thread 
of  gossamer,  but  a  rigid  chain  of  iron." 

"  It  is  a  chain,  Mr.  Seymour,  heavy 
and  oppressive  indeed,  but  it  has  its  defec- 
tive link.  Make  but  one  effort  of  a  manly 
reason,  and  you  are  free." 

"  Prove  this  to  me,"  exclaimed  the 
Englishman,  "  and  I  will  reverence  you 
henceforth  as  never  wise  Solomon  was  rev- 
erenced. You  have  a  hearer  ready  to  be 
convinced.  Every  strong  emotion  lashes 
me  onward ;  remove  but  the  bar  which 
obstructs  the  road,  and  your  task  is  done. 
Yet  what  single  argument  can  you  bring 


to  overthrow  that  fearful,  immitigable  cov- 
enant V 

"  In  the  first  place  you  had  no  right  to 
make  such  a  contract,  no  right  to  limit  and 
confine  Matilda's  affections.  Who  gave 
either  Ander  or  you  the  power  to  say  whom 
she  should  or  should  not  love,  and  when 
you  could  not  control  her  affections,  it  was 
wickedness  to  attempt  to  disappoint  and 
mock  them.  Suppose  she  was  attached  to 
your  rival,  could  you  be  justified  in  defeat- 
ing him  by  means  through  which  she  also 
must  be  a  sufferer  .^" 

"  I  should  scorn  such  baseness,"  said 
Seymour. 

'''  Suppose  then  she  loved  yourself,  and 
the  case  is  equally  strong  and  clear.  There 
is  doubtless  a  difference  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  affects  you — but  none  as  regards 
her.  The  substitution  of  one  object  for 
another  does  not  lessen  the  sacreclness  of 
her  affections." 

"  But  I  did  it  to  save  her,"  pleaded 
Seymour. 

"  The  reason  is  insufficient,"  answered 
the  accuser  calmly. 

"  Why  insufficient  .^"  persisted  the  other. 
"  Assuredly  you  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
the  preservation  of  her  peace  was  not 
worth  any  effort :  still  further  I  think  must 
you  be  from  main^taining  that  her  peace 
would  not  have  been  irrevocably  lost  the 
instant  she  wedded  Reginald  V 

"  It  was  presumption,"  said  Miss  Mar- 
shall," to  pretend  to  speak  in  her  stead. 
The  decision  was  one  which  she  had  an 
inalienable  ri^lit  as  a  woman  to  make  for 
herself.  Let  all  your  race  act  upon  such 
a  principle  and  what  would  become  of  us 
in  the  world  }  No,  you  had  not  any  au- 
thority to  gainsay  the  choice  that  she 
thought  proper  to  make." 

"  I  admit,"  said  Seymour,  "  the  truth 
of  your  general  maxim,  but  this  was  a  pe- 
culiar case.  Matilda  desired  to  release 
herself  ;  she  was  restrained  by  certain  pow- 
erful considerations  ;  these  considerations 
did  not  bind  me  ;  hence  it  was  not  only 
justifiable  but  enjoined  upon  me  by  duty  to 
interpose." 

"  One  little  thing  is  lacking,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, to  make  your  justification  complete. 
It  was  lawful,  indeed,  to  render  her  a  ser- 
vice, but  not  in  an  affair  like  this,  without 
her  consent.  Perhaps,  however,  she  was 
consulted  before  you  ventured  to  form  a 
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contract  in  her  name — tell  me,  is  it 
so  ?" 

Laurence  was  abashed  by  this  searching 
interrogatory,  and  could  only  stammer  out, 
"  There  was  no  opportunity — I  could  not 
— delicacy  forbade." 

"  Delicacy  indeed  !"  said  Miss  Mar- 
shall, taking  up  the  word.  "  A  wondrous- 
ly  delicate  lover  you  were,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge. You  thought  she  had  rejected  you, 
and  did  not  dare  come  into  her  presence, 
yet  you  scrupled  not  to  assume  authority 
to  interfere  in  her  most  delicate  concerns." 

"  Yet,  otherwise,  she  would  have  mar- 
ried Reginald." 

"  And  what  was  it  to  you  if  she  had  .?" 
continued  Miss  Marshall.  "  Had  you  been 
her  father,  or  brother,  or  near  kinsman, 
you  would  have  had  an  apology  for  intru- 
sion, but  a  lover,  I  trow,  has  no  right  to 
regulate  our  affairs  for  us.  Any  man  who 
chooses  may  be  a  woman's  lover,  and  at 
this  rate  you  would  bless  her  with  a  legion 
of  masters.  What  liberty  of  choice  would 
be  left  us,  I  pray  you  .^" 

Emily  became  quite  excited  by  her 
theme.  The  curls  shook  about  her  lively 
face  with  an  mipressiveness  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  ambrosial  locks  of  Homer's 
Jove,  and  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand 
was  raised,  as  if  to  give  additional  point 
and  effect  to  the  sharp  words  which  issued 
from  her  lips.  The  unfortunate  gentleman 
had  no  courage  to  resist  the  storm,  and  she 
continued — 

"  And  has  the  result  been  so  excellent 
as  to  incline  you  to  further  efforts  of  the 
sort }  Suppose  Matilda  had  thought  pro- 
per to  marry  Mr.  Ander,  how  much  worse 
off  would  she  have  been  than  your  most 
kind  and  judicious  interference  has  made 
her  }  I  am  sure  that  were  I  in  her  place 
I  would  be  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  my 
forlorn  state  at  the  cost  of  a  year  or  two's 
weeping  widowhood.  Widows,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Seymour,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
thinking  and  acting  for  themselves — a  de- 
sirable one  it  is  too.  Let  it  even  be  that 
Mr.  Ander  had  lived,  she  would  at  least 
have  had  a  husband,  and  that  it  seems  is 
more  than  you  are  disposed  to  allow  her. 
No,  no,  I  see  plainly  enough  what  consid- 
eration induced  the  shrewd  bargain.  You 
deemed  your  chance  of  obtaining  Matilda 
Chesley  so  slight  that  it  might  well  enough 
be  relinquished  for  the  satisfaction  of  bar- 


ring off  another  creature  from  the  hay  in 
the  manger.  Yet  you  had  far  better  have 
trusted  to  a  woman's  prudence  and  discre- 
tion ;  she  might  have  discovered  a  better 
way  to  escape  the  marriage — at  all  events 
she  could  not  have  adopted  a  worse." 

"  Do  not  judge  me  so  harshly.  Miss 
Emily,"  said  Seymour.  "  I  have  done 
wrono;  in  makino;  the  ao;reement,  I  know, 
but  consider  that  it  was  not  my  proposi- 
tion. Ander  took  advantage  of  the  exci- 
ted condition  of  my  feelings,  and  tempted 
me  into  it." 

"  That  brings  me  to  the  end  of  my  ar- 
gument," answered  the  lady.  "  You  have 
admitted  that  the  covenant  was  one  which 
the  parties  had  no  right  to  make  ;  the  con- 
sequence is  clear,  it  is  a  nullity." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Laurence  Seymour, 
after  a  pause.  "  If  I  am  the  sufferer  by 
my  own  act,  that  does  not  release  me. 
VVhat  I  have  promised  is  merely  forbear- 
ance— the  continuance  of  a  state  of  things 
already  existing — had  I  pledged  myself  to 
any  active  conduct,  the  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent." 

"  What  conduct  more  active  could  there 
be,  Mr.  Seymour  ;  are  you  not  killing  poor 
Matilda  as  fast  as  you  can  .?" 

"  There  is  another  and  stronger  princi- 
ple," urged  Laurence ;  "  I  may  not  take 
advantage  of  my  own  wrong.  I  prevented 
the  threatened  marriage — by  unjustifiable 
means  it  may  be,  yet  I  ought  not  to  reap 
benefit  from  those  means  by  the  violation 
of  my  engagement." 

"Yet  you  say  Ander  wickedly  tempted 
you." 

"  He  did." 

"  Then"  added  Emily,  "  you  are  in  no 
way  bound  to  keep  faith  to  him.  He  knew 
of  material  circumstances  of  which  you 
were  unaware — thus  the  contract  was  a 
fraudulent  one,  and  cannot  be  obligatory." 

"  It  is  easy,"  said  Laurence,  "  to  pile  up 
specious  reasons,  but  there  is  a  moral  in- 
stinct within  us  which  is  the  best  guide. 
I  feel  that  what  you  urge  me  to  would  in- 
volve a  breach  of  honor.  I  will  not  depart 
from  my  word — I  cannot  do  it." 

"  There  it  is  again,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Marshall,  impatiently,  "  you  will  not  obey 
reason,  but  blindly  cling  to  a  false,  mista- 
ken pride.  Your  guide  is  not  conscience — 
not  that  instinct  implanted  by  the  loving- 
kindness   of  the  Creator,  but  a  delusive 
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substitute,  a  weed  of  rank  growth,  whose 
germ  truly  is  human  sinfulness,  but  which 
has  been  nourished  and  reared  by  the  errors 
of  education  and  by  unchristian  and  bar- 
barous habits  of  thouo;ht.  Place  the  mat- 
ter  in  what  light  you  will  and  the  same 
judgment  must  be  formed.  If  Reginald 
Ander  were  at  this  moment  living,  a  word 
from  his  mouth  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
lease you — would  it  not  ?" 

"  Assuredly." 

"  Farther;  if  the  departed  had  power  to 
communicate  with  the  living,  and  he  were 
even  now  to  give  you  a  discharge,  the  result 
would  be  the  same." 

Seymour  did  not  immediately  answer. 
His  lips  were  firmly  compressed,  the  mus- 
cles of  his  throat  were  rigid,  and  each 
cheek  became  suddenly  pale  and  hollow, 
whilst  his  eyes  rolled  wildly.  But  he  speed- 
ily recovered  himself  sufficiently,  if  not  to 
speak,  at  least  to  nod  in  answer. 

Emily  was  somewhat  frightened,  but 
proceeded.  "  As  it  is,  however,  Ander  has 
no  way  of  holding  intercourse  with  you. 
How  can  we  be  certain  then  what  his  sen- 
timents are  }  Suppose  him  ever  so  much 
inclined  to  set  you  free  from  your  promise, 
what  can  he  do  ^  A  terrible  barrier  is  be- 
tween ;  you  and  Matilda  are  here  enduring 
intolerable  suifering — and  owing  to  what 
cause  }  Merely  to  his  incapacity  to  give 
information  of  his  desire  that  you  should 
be  relieved.  Death  dissolves  his  power  to 
do  good ;  it  ought  to  dissolve  his  power  to 
do  evil.  The  moment  that  removes  the 
master,  annihilates  the  thraldom  ;  you  are 
at  liberty  to  walk  forth  from  the  prison 
which  the  stroke  of  Heaven  has  shattered 
—and  there  is  no  man  to  question  or  stay 
you." 

"Ah!"  replied  Seymour,  "death  does 
not  annul  a  contract.  If  I  owe  a  debt,  the 
decease  of  my  creditor  is  far  from  cancel- 
ling it." 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  Miss  Marshall 
promptly,  "  for  that  is  a  right  which  is  in- 
heritable. If,  now,  Regninald's  heir  may 
represent  him  as  a  party  to  this  covenant, 
you  must  look  to  that  heir  for  release. 
The  example  which  you  yourself  bring 
forward  shows  most  plainly  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  contract  you  have  entered 
into.  It  binds  you  to  the  performance  of 
no  beneficial  act — your  debt  is  not  one,  the 
payment  of  which  can  advantage  the  cre- 


ditor— all  that  it  stipulates  is  harm,  injury, 
wickedness." 

Seymour  answered  with  agitation,  "  I 
am  the  most  unfortunate — nay,  if  you  will 
have  it  so,  the  most  guilty  of  beings,  but 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  If  I  have  commit- 
ted a  wrong,  it  is  irremediable.  I  have 
forged  my  own  fetters  and  shackles  it  is 
true,  but  I  cannot  break  them ;  nor  may 
the  promise  once  given,  lose  its  force  by 
the  act  of  him  that  makes  it.  Cease  then, 
I  beseech  you.  Miss  Marshall,  to  goad  the 
tethered  ox." 

"  This  is  folly,  Mr.  Seymour ;  do  not 
give  way  to  passion,  but  consider  it  calm- 
ly. Exert  yourself  to  bring  up  some  tan- 
gible principle  to  establish  your  position." 

"  I  have  one,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  a 
principle,  plain,  weighty,  and  pertinent. 
Departure  from  this  life  may  release  from 
a  duty,  since  it  takes  away  the  ability  to 
perform  it,  but  it  cannot  rob  one  of  a  right. 
Were  Reginald  alive  I  could  not  break  my 
promise  to  him — nor  can  I  now  that  he  is 
dead." 

But  contemplate,  for  a  moment,"  said 
Emily,  "  the  absurd  and  horrid  consequen- 
ces to  which  such  a  doctrine  would  lead.  I 
have  seen  somewhere  the  story  of  a  tyrant 
who,  on  his  death -bed,  in  order  to  make  his 
subjects  grieve  his  decease  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, summoned  a  number  of  the  best 
and  most  influential  citizens  of  his  capital 
into  a  large  public  hall,  or  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  his  palace,  and  gave  orders  to  his 
guards  to  the  effiact  that  the  departure  of 
breath  from  his  body  should  be  the  signal 
for  commencinsr  an  undistinguishino-  and 
merciless  massacre  of  the  whole  assembly. 
Now  that  man  was  a  lawful  king,  his  guards 
owed  him  obedience,  and  so  long  as  he 
lived  could  not  neglect  his  commands  save 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  It  was  not  their 
place  to  examine  his  motives,  but  to  obey 
promptly  and  implicitly.  The  king  died  ; 
did  his  riofht  to  their  service  cease  .?  Ac- 
cording  to  your  principle  it  did  not,  and 
they  were  bound  to  execute  his  edicts, 
however  atrocious,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  his  life  time.  The  guards — hard,  sav- 
age, furious,  as  they  were,  interpreted  their 
duty  differently,  and  I  believe  history  has 
never  called  them  foresworn  and  perjured 
because  they  disobeyed  the  wicked  order 
of  their  deceased  lord." 

"  I  could  answer  you,"  said  Laurence, 
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"  but  I  am  sick  at  heart.  I  feel  little  dis- 
position to  prolong  a  discussion  which  can 
produce  no  fruit.  Though  you  were  to 
array  against  me  the  authority  of  every  di- 
vine from  St.  Austin  to  Tillotson,  you 
could  not  change  my  conviction.  It  rests 
on  a  foundation  which  argument  cannot 
reach." 

"  If  this  be  the  case,"  answered  Emily, 
not  a  little  mortified,  "  it  is  indeed  useless 
to  say  more.  Yet  if  you  cannot  reason, 
I  suppose  you  can  feel.  Carry  with  you, 
then,  the  knowledge  that  your  previous  in- 
discretion, joined  to  your  present  punctili- 
ous adherence  to  a  void  en,2;ao;ement,  is 
draining  the  life-blood  from  the  veins  of 
Matilda  Chesley.  Go — since  you  will  go 
— and  think  of  this." 

Laurence  Seymour  did  think  of  it.  The 
potent  arrow  which  Miss  Marshall  had 
launched  with  a  good  intention,  pierced  his 
breast  and  made  a  wound  which  rankled 
and  festered,  and  threatened,  consequences 
far  different  from  those  she  expected. 

The  energetic  and  friendly  young  lady 
was  visited  by  troubles  of  her  own.  Mr. 
Marshall,  about  a  month  before  Reginald's 
death,  had  left  Anderport  for  Charleston. 
During  all  the  time  that  had  since  elapsed 
no  tidings  of  him  reached  his  family.  Fi- 
nally they  wrote  letters  to  various  individ- 
uals in  Charleston ;  the  answers  brought 
the  information  that  he  had  not  been  seen 
in  that  city.  This  was  a  painful  surprise. 
Conjecture  was  at  fault  to  account  for  his 
disappearance.  Emily  bore  up  bravely, 
and  maintained  that  all  would  yet  come 
right,  but  as  the  days  of  suspense  succeed- 
ed each  other,  even  her  spirits  sank.  Ma- 
tilda became  in  turn  the  comforter,  and 
suggested  many  a  bright  hope.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall might  have  found  business  to  take 
him  in  a  different  direction,  or  the  packet 
in  which  he  sailed  might  have  been  com- 
pelled by  stress  of  weather  to  put  in  at 
some  intermediate  port,  or  he  may  have 
chosen  not  to  stop  at  Charleston  but  to 
proceed  further,  &c.,  &c.  Emily  listened 
eagerly,  but  the  words  rather  soothed  than 
assured  her. 

Mr.  Marshall's  mysterious  detention 
excited  much  concern  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  household ;  yet  the  good  people  of  An- 
derport might  have  been  excused  for  not 
indulging  in  a  sorrow  which  it  was  possible 
time   would    prove    causeless — especially 


when  we  consider  what  there  was  going  on 
in  their  midst  to  engross  the  attention  of 
every  one.  Their  race-course  had  long 
been  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  and  vicinity,  but  it  was  now  to  have 
the  signal  honor  of  being  the  scene  of  con- 
test for  two  of  the  most  noted  horses  in 
the  South,  Caliph  and  Gallant  Grey.  The 
day  of  decision  was  close  at  hand  when 
the  boy  who  was  to  ride  the  Gallant  Grey 
was  taken  with  a  colic,  and  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  thereafter  expired.  If 
this  occurrence  had  followed  instead  of 
preceding  the  race,  it  would  have  been  of 
little  importance,  but  as  the  matter  stood, 
it  caused  much  difficulty.  The  horse  was 
not  more  remarkable  for  fleetness  than 
for  his  vicious  and  untameable  disposition. 
Many  apprehensions  were  consequently 
entertained  by  those  interested  in  his  suc- 
cess, that  the  Gallant  Grey  would  not 
prove  victor  in  the  trial. 

Among  those  most  concerned  was  Gil- 
bert Jordan,  the  gambler  ;  and  no  one 
manifested  more  activity  and  earnestness 
in  looking  out  for  another  rider  who  could 
be  trusted. 

"  I  know  of  but  a  single  chance  left  us," 
he  said,  at  length.  "  There  is  only  one  fel- 
low I  would  dare  trust  the  horse  to,  and 
that  is  Buck  Weeks.  He's  rather  over 
weight,  but  we  must  make  him  do.  Where 
is  the  chap  }     I  have  not  seen  him  lately." 

Some  one  answered — 

"  Why,  I  believe  Buck  has  been  taken 
with  a  fit  of  religion,  or  something  of  the 
sort.  I  heard  him  say  that  he  had  done 
with  a  wild  life  for  good." 

"  Pshaw  !  never  mind  that,"  said  Jor- 
dan, "  I  warrant  I  can  coax  him.  Where- 
abouts does  he  live  V 

"In  a  shanty  just  across  the  first  branch 
on  the  road  to  Shenkins'." 

"  I'll  have  him,  then,  in  a  trice,"  said 
the  gambler,  throwing  himself  on  a  horse. 

After  fifteen  minutes  smart  ridino;  he 
reached  the  wretched  little  hovel  which 
had  been  described  to  him.  Buck  Weeks 
was  sitting  in  the  door,  busily  hammering 
upon  a  last. 

"  What's  to  pay  .?"  exclaimed  the  vis- 
iter. "  You  are  not  turned  shoemaker, 
surely .?" 

"  Yes,  I  am,  though,"  responded  Weeks. 
"  I  want  to  get  shed  of  all  my  bad  ways, 
and  try  to  earn  a  decent,  quiet  livin'  by 
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working.  It's  'bout  time  my  manners  was 
mended,  I  judge,  for  they  promise  to  be  past 
patching  before  long." 

"  This  is  all  well  enough,"  said  Jordan, 
"  but,  in  the  first  place,  you  must  lide  one 
race  for  me." 

"Oh,  I'm  too  heavy — a  long  ways  too 
heavy," 

"  Let  me  take  care  of  that,  Buck — I'll 
bring  you  right." 

"  But  still  I  can't  do  it,"  said  Weeks. 
"  I've  rid  my  last  race— the  track  isn't  to 
be  touched  any  more  by  me." 

"  You'll  do  this  little  thing  though. 
Buck,  I  am  sure.  You  cannot  mean  to 
stand  at  such  a  trifle  when  it's  to  oblige 
Gil.  Jordan.  And  what  in  the  world's  to 
hinder  .^" 

"  I've  promised  faithful  not  to." 

"  Who  have  you  promised .?" 

"  Mr.  Ander,  what  was." 

"A  dead  man!"  rejoined  Gilbert  Jor- 
dan. "  Oh,  you  may  afford  to  break  your 
word  this  once  ;  he'll  never  know  it,  or  if 
he  does,  will  not  trouble  you  about  it." 

"  I'm  not  certain  of  that,"  answered 
Buck  Weeks,  "  if  there's  any  folks  what 
turn  to  ghosts,  I  reckon  he's  like  to  be  one 
of  'em." 

Jordan  laughed  and  said, 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  what,  JBuck,  if  he  goes 
to  pestering  you  any,  just  send  him  to  me 
— I  can  manage  a  live  man  easy  enough, 
and  I  think  it  can't  be  so  much  worse  to 
take  a  tug  with  a  dead  one.  It's  natural 
to  suppose,  too,  that  ghosts  are  not  extra 
Btiff  in  the  knees." 

Still  Weeks  appeared  unpersuaded  :  he 
shook  his  head  and  replied  : 

"  I  promised  him  and  I  must  stick  to  it." 

"  Nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Jordan. — 
"What's  got  into  you  that  you  should 
make  so  much  of  your  word,  all  of  a  sud- 
den.?" 

"  Why  you  know  how  I  tried  to  keep 
him  from  getting  to  you  at  Reveltown  V 

"  Yes,"  said  the  gambler. 

"  And  how  he  got  wet  as  a  rat  in  fording 
the  big  creek." 

"  You've  told  me  before  about  that, 
too." 

"  Well,"  continued  Weeks,  "  the  cold 
that  he  catched  then  was  what  killed  him. 
About  six  weeks  or  such  a  matter  before 
he  died,  he  saw  me  walking  along  by  the 
gate  and  gets  into  a  talk  with  me,  and  you 


may  depend  you  never  heard  a  preacher 
go  on  as  solemn  and  affecting.  He  said 
his  being  to  die  was  my  work,  and  asked  if 
I  didn't  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  do  him  a  little 
sort  of  favor  to  pay.  Some  how  or  other 
before  that  he'd  got  me  to  crying,  and 
when  he  says  this,  I  spoke  up  that  I'd  do 
anything  requested.  '  W^hat  I  want,  then,' 
says  he,  'is  for  you  to  change  your  way 
of  life.  Give  up  drink,  and  cock-fight- 
ing, and  betting,  and  all  kinds  of  wicked- 
ness, and  take  to  some  respectable  trade.' 
He  told  me,  too,  to  read  the  Bible  ;  and  at 
the  last  he  said  that  perhaps  he  would  see 
me  again  to  find  out  whether  I  minded  my 
promise.  I  haven't  seen  him  since,  and 
I've  a  queer  notion  that  if  I  get  into  any 
badness  he'll  come  yet  to  make  me  toe  the 
mark.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Jordan,  it's  quite 
unpossible  that  I  could  ride  any  race." 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw  !"  said  the  other,  "  I'll 
be  bound  you've  made  promises  to  hun- 
dreds of  persons  before  now,  and  broke  them 
as  easily  as  you  would  break  a  stick  of 
candy.  What  was  young  Ander  more 
than  other  people  that  you  must  mind  him 
so  particularly  .?" 

"  That's  a  puzzle,"  answered  Weeks, 
"  that  rather  bothers  me  as  much  as  it 
does  you.  I  can't  tell  for  my  life  what  it 
was  that  made  him  so,  but  it  is  a  fact  he 
had  a  gift  of  twisting  folks  about  as  he 
wanted.  He  never  asked  for  anything  but 
he  was  sure  to  get  it." 

"  I  can  explain  that  without  the  least 
trouble,"  said  Jordan ;  "he  was  rich,  and 
there's  nothing  but  can  be  bought." 

Buck  Weeks  replied  thoughtfully  : 

"  Money  helps  mightily,  I  know,  but 
there's  many  rich  folks,  and  I'd  back  Re- 
ginald Ander  (that  is,  in  course,  supposing 
he  was  alive,)  against  the  whole  of  them. 
A  man  could  have  come  and  ofi'ered  me  a 
hundred  pounds,  providing  I  should  quit 
liquor,  and  so  forth,  and  I'd  have  jerked  it 
back  to  him  and  grinned  under  his  very 
nose.  Now,  Mr.  Ander  hadn't  given  me 
a  penny — he  hadn't  even  paid  me  for  show- 
in'  him  the  road,  because  I  didn't  take  him 
in  the  appointed  time.  Still  I'm  going  to 
mind  his  orders." 

"  See  here.  Buck,"  said  Jordan,  "  it's 
not  worth  while  to  talk  any  more — you 
must  just  ride  this  once  and  then  you  may 
quit  for  good.  I  have  staked  every  shil- 
ling I'm  worth  on  Gallant  Grey.     If  that 
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horse  beats,  I'm  a  rich  man ;  if  he  loses, 
I  am  ruined.  There's  nobody  now  in  An- 
derport  who  can  give  him  any  sort  of  a 
chance.  He's  a  hard  horse  to  manage 
right — but  if  no  one  else  can  do  it,  you 
can." 

"  You  are  correct  there,  certain,"  an- 
swered Buck,  proudly.  "  I  have  been  on 
wild  and  wicked  horses  before  now." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Jordan,  "  and 
therefore  it  is  you  can't  refuse  to  come  out 
and  save  me  from  being  broken,  I  once 
undertook  a  much  more  difficult  job  for 
you." 

''  You  did,"  exclaimed  the  ci-devant 
cobbler,  throwing  away  his  tools,  "  and 
I'm  in  for  it  now  to  help  you  what  I  can. 
When  I  think,  though,  of  Mr.  Ander,  I'm 
kind  of  a-feared — still  your  time  comes 
first,  and  then  I'll  mind  him." 

Jordan  carried  his  prize  directly  to  An- 
derport,  and  the  first  thing  done  there  was 
to  consult  the  scales.  The  gambler's  face 
grew  long  as  one  weight  after  another  was 
laid  on  to  balance  the  diminutive  person  of 
the  race-rider. 

"  Why,  Weeks,"  he  said,  "  you  have 
surely  grown  fatter  since  you  have  changed 
your  life.  Goodness  brings  laziness,  I 
reckon." 

"  How  much  has  to  come  off"  of  me  .?" 
asked  the  youth  with  a  rueful  presentiment 
of  the  regimen  that  was  to  follow. 

"  I  won't  frighten  you,"  answered  Jor- 
dan, "  by  naming  the  number  of  pounds, 
but  it's  more  than  one  or  two,  you  may  be 
satisfied.  The  time  is  plaguey  short,  be- 
sides— that's  the  mischief — only  a  week 
from  Thursday.  We  must  make  brisk 
work.  All  this  hair  of  your's  may  as  well 
be  clipped  ofi"  in  the  first  place.  I  really 
believe  you  have  as  much  weight  on  your 
head  as  the  man  had  that  the  parson  told 
me  about — a  fellow  that  raked  off"  lialf-a- 
stone  of  hair  every  shearing  time." 

"  I  can't  spare  my  hair,  by  no  manner 
of  means,"  said  Buck."  "  It's  the  only 
thin«;  to  brag  of  about  me." 

"  You  must,  though,"  said  Jordan. 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  can't  go  that.  If  even 
Mr.  Ander  had  told  me  to  be  bobbed,  I 
should  have  stood  out  stiff"  agin  him.  But 
I'll  take  off"  an  extra  chunk  of  flesh  to 
make  it  the  same  as  if  I  did.  I'll  wrop 
myself  in  hot  blankets  of  night  times  and 
sweat  myself  down  to  skin  and   bone ;  so 


never  fear  for  this  boy  ;  when  he  under- 
takes a  thing,  howsoever  agin  the  grit,  he 
will  go  through  with  it  for  certain." 

It  was  the  day  before  the  race.  Buck 
Weeks  and  his  trainer  had  each  done  his 
part,  and  as  the  youth  tottered  about 
the  tavern  yard,  he  appeared  sufficiently 
thin  and  ghastly  to  rival  the  Anatomie  Vi- 
vante.  The  friends  of  the  Gallant  Grey 
were  in  high  spirits.  Their  unmatched 
horse  had  now  a  rider  equal  to  the  task  of 
controlling  and  directing  his  energies. 
Buck  Weeks,  with  the  applauding  eye  of 
Jordan  upon  him,  had  made  the  circuit  of 
the  course  in  a  style  which  warranted  the 
highest  expectations  of  his  future  perform- 
ance. The  race-rider's  pale  cheek  kin- 
dled with  animation  as  he  descended  from 
the  saddle  to  receive  the  congratulations 
and  praises  of  the  privileged  few  who  wit- 
nessed the  trial.  Yet  the  youth  was  not 
happy.  The  memory  of  Reginald  Ander 
haunted  him.  With  a  nature  whose  sus- 
ceptibiUty  and  kindly  impulses  had  sur- 
vived even  the  degrading  and  brutalizing 
life  which  he  had  led  from  infancy,  he  pos- 
sessed the  dangerous  gift  of  a  lively  ima- 
ginative faculty.  His  grateful  attachments 
to  the  gambler  had  overcome  a  reluctance 
which  had  resisted  unmoved  all  the  various 
and  seductive  influences  of  the  race-course, 
yet  it  could  not  free  his  mind  from  the 
painful  presentiment  of  coming  ill.  "  Some- 
thing is  going  to  happen  to  me,  I  am  certain," 
was  the  thought  of  the  untutored  but  gen- 
erous lad.  "  Let  it  come,  though :  if  I 
help  Gil.  Jordan  in  his  time  of  trouble  it's 
enough  for  me.  Never  mind  the  risk — I 
wouldn't  have  it  away.  Strong  and  rich 
as  he  is,  he  has  nobody  else  to  look  to  but 
Buckner  Weeks — that's  a  thing  to  make  a 
fellow's  heart  jump." 

That  evening  he  ate  no  supper.  When 
some  one  urged  the  importance  of  taking 
something  to  support  his  strength,  his  wan 
features  assumed  a  faint  smile,  -and  he  an- 
swered, 

"  'Taint  best  to  be  over  hearty.  I  can't 
have  too  little  meat  on  my  ribs  to-morrow. 
Think  what  curses  I  should  get  if  the  scale- 
master  was  to  call  me  too  heavy.  I  reckon 
you'd  have  nothing  else  to  do  then  but  to 
lash  a  couple  of  bushels  of  wheat  on  Gal- 
lant Grey's  back,  and  fasten  a  bunch  of 
thistles  to  each  stirrup,  and  turn  him  into 
the  track  to  shift  for  himself.     I'd  bet  a 
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ninepence  he  would  do  better  at  that  fix- 
ing than  with  any  other  rider  besides  me 
that  you  could  put  on  his  back." 

"  But  if  you  fast  at  this  rate,  Buck, 
you'll  be  too  weak  to  ride." 

The  youth  laughed  scornfully. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  sure  enough  }  Don't 
you  fret  if  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  crawl,  but 
pour  a  gill  of  brandy  down  my  throat  and 
lift  me  on  to  the  saddle,  and  you'll  find 
out  what  Buck  Weeks  can  do." 

This  apology  for  his  abstinence  was  in- 
genious, but  it  did  not  give  the  true  rea- 
son. There  were  feelings  stirring  in  his 
bosom  which  took  away  all  poAver  to  swal- 
low food.  When  he  laid  himself  on 
his  pallet  it  was  not  to  sleep.  The  day 
that  was  next  to  dawn  would  prove  the 
crisis  of  his  fiite.  Let  those  who  believe 
that  the  dignity  of  self-sacrifice  attaches 
only  to  the  heroes  of  the  world — the  Cur- 
tii,  the  Damons,  and  the  Lochiels — look 
with  contempt  upon  the  sorrows  and  intre- 
pidity of  poor  Buck  Weeks.  Their  sym- 
pathy is  not  called  for.  The  race-rider 
knew  well  that  his  emotions  were  ridicu- 
lous, and  therefore  he  concealed  them.  He 
rose  from  his  uneasy  pillow,  hoping  that  it 
was  dawn.  When  he  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tain the  stars  were  still  shining  brightly, 
and  the  only  sign  that  could  be  discerned 
of  the  approach  of  day  was  a  faint  tinge 
of  red  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  long 
dark  cloud  which  rested  motionless  on  the 
horizon. 

"  Daybreak  ain't  very  far  off,"  mutter- 
ed Buck  Weeks,  glad  to  escape  on  any 
pretence  from  his  unwelcome  couch.  Slip- 
ping on  his  boots,  he  crept  softly  down 
stairs.  The  fresh  air  without  seemed  to 
invigorate  his  exhausted  frame,  and  he  was 
encouraged  to  extend  his  walk  beyond  the 
narrow  precincts  of  the  yard.  The  road  con- 
ducted him  to  the  front  of  the  white  man- 
sion. He  stopped.  Here  it  was  that  the 
conversation  was  held  which  had  left  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  his  mind ;  and 
there,  a  few  rods  to  the  left,  appeared  the 
dim  outline  of  the  cedar  hedge  which  en- 
circled the  spot  where  Reginald  Ander 
was  sleeping  with  his  fathers.  At  that 
moment,  all  those  solemn  warnings,  and 
the  no  less  solemn  promise  which  had  been 
the  consequence  of  them,  rose  before  the 
lad's  mind.  Remorse  and  shame  at  the 
violation  of  that  vow  were  the  first  feelings 


which  this  train  of  reflection  produced,  but 
he  soon  made  a  determined  effort  to  free 
himself  from  them.  "  I  couldn't  help 
breaking  my  word — I  haven't  done  wrong 
— I'm  willing  to  stand  up  before  anybody's 
face  and  speak  right  out  that  1  haven't 
done  a  bit  of  wrong." 

Buck  Weeks  felt  himself  nerved  with 
new  and  surprising  energy.  Instead  of 
shrinking  away  conscience-stricken,  he  was 
moved  by  a  daring  wish  to  brave  the  very 
presence  of  his  monitor.  As  thought  suc- 
ceeded thought  in  his  soul,  the  inclination 
became  stronger  and  stronger.  His  whole 
corporeal  system  partook  of  the  agitation. 
His  hand  tried  the  latch  of  the  gate  ;  it 
was  rusted,  and  could  not  be  raised.  The 
interposition  of  an  obstacle  transformed  the 
vague,  dreamy  wish  into  desperate  resolve. 
He  speedily  climbed  the  paling,  and  hast- 
ened towards  the  gloomy  thicket.  As  he 
groped  along  in  search  of  a  passage-way 
through  the  closely  planted  cedars,  a  sound 
from  within  startled  his  ear.  Was  it  a 
groan,  or  a  sigh,  or  the  murmur  of  the 
breeze  } 

Startled  beyond  measure,  the  youth 
paused  and  listened.  There  was  no  repe- 
tition, yet  his  audacity  had  left  him.  He 
was  actuated  then  by  no  desire  to  confront 
the  dead.  But  shame  came  to  the  rescue 
of  his  faltering  purpose,  and  parting  the 
branches  with  a  sudden  effort  he  pressed 
into  the  palpable  darkness  that  filled  the 
inclosure.  At  first  he  was  like  one  blinded  ; 
no  object  whatever  could  be  distinguished. 
When  his  eyes  became  a  little  accustomed 
to  the  glooom,  he  discerned  the  bright, 
freshly  riven  bars  of  a  fence.  That  fence 
he  knew  enclosed  the  grave  of  him  whose 
body  had  last  claimed  the  right  of  sepul- 
ture in  the  family  burial  place  of  the  An- 
ders. The  race-rider  began  to  advance 
with  a  degree  of  confidence,  but  soon  had 
occasion  to  halt  and  strain  his  vision  to  the 
utmost.  One  pannel  of  the  fence  was  di- 
vided by  a  dark  upright  form.  It  was  not 
a  post,  but  something  broader  and  higher  ; 
to  the  now  thoroughly  frightened  race-rider 
it  seemed  to  resemble  the  human  figure. 
His  earnest  and  long-continued  gaze  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  The  darkness  proved 
an  impenetrable  veil.  He  made  a  fcAV  steps, 
watching  the  object  eagerly  the  while.  It 
did  not  move  ;  he  proceeded,  and  finally 
met  the  fence  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
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grave.  A  space  of  only  two  yards  width 
separated  liim  from  the  form  which  he  had 
been  scanning  so  anxiously,  and  which  still 
preserved  its  position  unmoved.  The  high 
fence  obstructed  the  youth's  sight ;  and  in 
order  to  gain  a  better  view  he  placed  his  foot 
upon  the  lower  rail,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  raise  himself  easily  several  feet.  Then 
it  was  that  the  figure  opposite  stirred,  and 
from  it  there  burst  in  agonized  tones, 
"  Gracious  Heaven  help  m.Q — he  is  come  !" 

Buck  Weeks  clung  nervously  to  the 
fence,  without  power  to  move  a  limb.  Sen- 
sation, thought,  every  active  faculty  de- 
serted him. 

The  figure  on  the  other  side  continued 
to  utter  incoherent  and  broken  sentences. 
"  If  you  be  Reginald  Ander — if  unexpi- 
ated  crime  have  rent  the  coffin — give  me 
back  the  pledge ;  I  adjure  you  to  restore 
that  liberty — that  peace  of  which  you  have 
robbed  me.  Now  that  you  have  felt  the 
weighty  hand  of  death  you  dare  not  refuse 
me.  Hasten  while  there  is  yet  time — has- 
ten ere  the  living  become  as  thee  !" 

Many  more  expressions  equally  wild  and 
extravagant  were  poured  forth  without  in- 
termission. Buck  Weeks  perceived  that 
he  need  not  apprehend  encountering  any 
supernatural  being,  but  he  was  none  the 
less  disposed  to  relieve  the  spot  of  his  pre- 
sence, and  as  a  preliminary  measm-e  slid 
down  from  the  fence. 

At  this  the  other  individual  cried  out, 
"  He  is  gone — he  is  gone — he  has  left  me 
no  discharge — he  has  left  me  no  hope  !" 
Thus  saying  he  gave  a  fearful  groan  and  fell 
to  the  earth. 

The  flight  of  Buck  Weeks  was  at  once 
arrested.  Hmnanity  forbade  him  to  go 
without  some  examination  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  man.  He  crept 
around  therefore  to  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  enclosure.  He  found  the  man  pros- 
trate and  inanimate.  Calling  up  every 
power  of  his  attenuated  and  feeble  limbs, 
he  dragged  the  body  through  the  cedar 
hedge  to  the  comparative  light  of  the  ex- 
terior. Then  he  was  able  to  discern  clearly, 
what  he  suspected  from  the  tones  of  the 
voice — that  the  fainting  man  was  Laurence 
Seymour. 

This  ascertained,  the  next  thought  of 
Buck  Weeks  was  to  procure  assistance. 
Forgetting,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 
the  proximity  of  the  mansion,  he  climbed 


the  fence  and  proceeded  towards  the  vil- 
lage. Day  had  faintly  dawned,  and  out 
of  the  shade  of  the  trees  it  was  quite  light. 

Before  the  lad  had  gone  very  far  he  met 
Gilbert  Jordan.  "  You  scamp  !"  exclaim- 
ed the  latter,  ''  we  did  not  know  what  had 
become  of  you.  Jake  said  he  heard  you 
slip  out  of  the  house  an  hour  ago.  Where 
in  the  world  have  you  been — you  look  pale 
and  scared  enough  to  have  seen  a  ghost !" 

"  You  might  make  a  worse  guess,  that's 
a  fact,"  answered  Buck  Weeks,  "  I've 
been  in  the  very  place  for  ghosts — that  is 
the  grave-yard  up  yonder." 

"  The  grave-yard }  Are  you  out  of 
your  senses  .^" 

"  There 'd  be  no  cause  for  wonder  if  I 
was,  at  any  rate.  I  would'nt  be  the 
only  person  neither  that  this  morning  has 
taken  the  wits  from.  There's  another 
body  I  judge  who  will  give  you  his  word, 
providin'  he  ever  gets  able  to  talk  again, 
that  inside  of  those  cedars  is  the  spot 
where  funny  sights  is  to  be  seen." 

"  Plow  nov^r.  Buck,  what  is  all  this  you 
are  talking  about  V 

"  Just  go  along  with  me  and  I'll  show 
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you 

Buck  Weeks  took  Jordan  by  the  arm, 
but  the  stout  gambler  remained  still  with- 
out yielding. 

"  Do  come  along,  Mr.  Jordan ;  that 
Englishman,  Mr.  Seymour,  is  over  there 
in  a  fainting  fit,  if  not  worse  ofi"." 

"  Is  thig  the  plain  truth,"  said  the 
other,  "  or  are  you  trying  to  make  a  fool  of 
me  .^" 

"  It's  the  fact,  and  no  mistake  at  all," 
answered  Weeks,  leading  his  now  passive 
companion  towards  the  place  where  he  had 
left  the  lifeless  Seymour.  When  they  got 
there  Jordan  saw  the  impression  which 
was  left  on  the  dewy  grass,  but  neither  he 
nor  Buck  Weeks  could  find  the  form  that 
had  made  it. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  refer  to  another 
person,  to  whom  also  that  night  was  one  of 
great  wretchedness.  Information  was  re- 
ceived the  day  previous,  by  the  family  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  that  some  fishermen  had 
found  on  the  beach  of  a  small  inlet,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston,  the  body  of  a  man. 
The  face,  said  the  accounts,  was  so  much 
marred  as  to  defy  recognition,  but  the 
height  and  general  proportions  of  the 
figure  were  those    of  Mr.    Marshall.     A 
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gold  watch  was  suspended  around  the 
neck,  and  the  breast-pocket  of  the  coat, 
which  was  of  fine  broadcloth,  contained  a 
letter  without  address,  (having  probably 
been  sent  in  an  envelope),  but  signed  W. 
S.  Thompson.  The  letter  was  an  invita- 
tion to  the  writer's  residence,  and  com- 
menced with  '  Dear  Cousin.'  It  had  no 
date,  and  afforded  no  intimation  of  the 
place  from  which  it  was  sent.  These  facts 
were  made  known  in  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Marshall's  family  would  be  best  able  to 
determine  whether  they  justified  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  of  the  identity  of  that 
gentleman  with  the  person  whose  remains 
had  been  found. 

Mr.  Marshall  had  no  relative  of  the 
name  of  W.  S.  Thompson,  but  he  had  a 
cousin  named  W.  L.  Thompson,  The 
doubt  whether  or  not  a  mistake  had  been 
made  by  those  who  deciphered  the  letter 
was  all  that  separated  the  distressed  family 
from  the  horrible  certainty  that  the  hus- 
band and  the  father  had  perished. 

With  such  a  theme  for  her  meditations, 
Emily  Marshall,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
passed  an  unquiet  night.  Before  breakfast 
on  the  morrow  she  was  informed  that  a  vi- 
siter waited  to  see  her  below,  and  when  she 
was  told  subsequently  that  it  was  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, she  believed  at  once,  from  the  unusual 
hour  of  his  call,  that  he  came  to  bring  a 
confirmation  of  the  evil  tidings  received 
the  day  before. 

She  entered  the  parlor  trembling  and 
pale.  The  single  glance  which  she  was 
able  to  make  at  the  ghastly  countenance  of 
Laurence,  seemed  to  warrant  her  worst  pre- 
sentiments. 

*'  You  need  not  speak,  Mr.  Seymour,  I 
understand  it  all.  It  is  certain  the — the 
body  which  was  found  is — is  in  truth — my 
father's." 

"  Oh  I  trust  not,"  said  Laurence,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  say  about  that,  I  came  for 
another  purpose.  Yet  I  have  been  griev- 
ously inconsistent,  I  forgot  what  alarm 
must  be  excited  by  the  news  you  have  so 
recently  heard.  Pardon  me.  Even  now 
I  had  better  retire." 

"  Stay  sir,"  she  said,  "  stay,  I  assure 
you  I  am  glad  to  have  my  thoughts  divert- 
ed from  the  subject  which  has  occupied 
them.  But  you  appear  unwell  Mr.  Sey- 
mour." 

"  Do  I  ?"  he  answered.     "  It  is  not  won- 


derful ;  this  evening  the  Liverpool  packet, 
the  Royal  Maiden,  leaves  Anderport,  and 
I  embark  in  her." 

"  Why  this  sudden  determination  sir.^" 
enquired  Emily,  with  great  interest.  "  Have 
you  so  soon  succeeded  in  releasing  your 
mind  from  Matilda  Chesley  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Seymour,  "  I  return  to 
England,  but  I  have  two  companions  thi- 
ther, close  companions,  who  go  wherever 
I  go,  the  memory  of  Matilda  and  Despair. 
What  should  detain  me  in  America  }  If 
I  had  any  thought  now  for  wealth,  no  hope 
of  acquisition  could  keep  me,  for  the  mines 
in  which  I  invested  the  whole  of  my  scanty 
means  have  proved  an  utter  failure.  No, 
I  am  equally  a  beggar  in  fortune  and  hap- 
piness. Why  should  I  remain  to  prolong 
an  agony  of  which  the  certain  termination 
is  foreseen  V 

"  Yet  continue  a  little  longer,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour ;  remain  to  comfort  Matilda." 

"Comfort  Matilda.?"  he  repeated  pas- 
sionately. "  Ah  have  you  not  already  told 
me  how  successful  I  have  heretofore  been  in 
administerino;  consolation  }  Am  I  io;norant 
of  the  suffering  which  my  guilty,  selfish 
imprudence  has  brought  upon  her }  Be- 
cause I  have  wounded,  must  I  slay  out- 
right.? Were  it  not  for  her  I  should  be 
less  utterly  miserable.  But  cursed  as  no 
other  wretch  on  earth  is  cursed,  I  have 
made  Matilda's  fate  as  dreadful  as  my  own, 
saving  that  she  has  the  support  of  inno- 
cence, and  that  my  torture  is  aggravated  by 
the  knowledge  of  hers.  You  have  shown 
me  clearly.  Miss  Marshall,  the  villainy  of 
my  conduct,  yet  you  cannot  conceive  the 
intolerable  anguish  of  the  remorse  which 
your  faithful  reproof  has  quickened.  Well 
it  is  that  you  cannot  know  what  I  endure, 
for  barely  to  witness  each  agony  would  be 
enough  to  poison  the  peace  of  the  most 
innocent  and  happy  of  God's  creatures." 

Emily  was  much  shocked  at  the  aban- 
donment of  all  hope  and  energy  which  was 
revealed,  not  less  in  his  neglected  attire  and 
care-worn  features  than  in  his  wild,  im- 
passioned language.  She  feared  that  she 
had  heretofore  urged  matters  too  far,  and 
endeavored  to  assuage  the  storm  which  she 
had  roused. 

"  Remember,  sir,"  she  said,  "  that  if  I 
painted  the  situation  of  Matilda  in  strono- 
colors,  it  was  merely  for  the  sake  of  pur- 
suading  you  to  adopt  the  only  course  which 
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can  secure  either  her  happiness  or  your 
own." 

"  It  is  needless  to  recur  to  that,"  an- 
swered Seymour  with  a  shudder,  ^'  I  am  con- 
vinced that  my  promise  ought  not  to  be 
broken." 

"■  Yet  think  of  it,"  said  Emily  earnestly, 
"  think  it  over  seriously  and  carefully,  and 
you  will  see  as  plainly  as  I  do  that " 

"And  have  I  not  thought  of  it.?"  he 
exclaimed,  interrupting  her.  "  What  soul 
has  ever  been  exercised  in  thought  if  mine 
has  not }  For  what  instant  have  I  ceased 
to  dwell  upon  it .''  Do  you  charge  me  to 
think  .?  I  have  thought  till  my  brain  can 
endure  the  rack  no  longer.  I  have  thought 
till  intellect  reels  from  exhaustion  !  You 
have  seemed  to  suspect  me  of  indifference 
to  Matilda's  happiness  because  I  will  not 
sacrifice  what  you  term  my  scruples  ;  how 
quickly  would  such  suspicions  be  dismissed 
if  you  but  knew,  Miss  Marshall,  to  what 
measures  my  longing  desire  to  escape  my 
obligation  has  led  me.  I  have  come  to  you 
this  morning  with  dank  and  tangled  hair, 
and  clothing  all  in  disorder.  Where  think 
you  was  my  toilet  made  ?  What  scene  was 
it  that  I  left  to  proceed  hither  V 

Emily's  countenance  expressed  the  in- 
quiry which  she  was  too  much  frightened, 
by  the  increasing  wildness  of  his  demeanor, 
to  utter  in  words. 

"  Ay,"  he  went  on  to  say  with  an  in- 
tensely bitter  emphasis,  "  I  did  think  the 
matter  over  as  you  directed  ;  and  I  was 
driven  to  the  conviction  that  earth  afforded 
but  a  single  chance  of  escape.  There  are 
accounts — we  read  them — we  hear  them — 
that  spirits  of  the  departed  have  been 
known  to  exhibit  themselves  to  living  eyes, 
and  to  declare  those  wishes  and  injunctions 
which  men  would  not  otherwise  learn.  Are 
these  but  vain  fables  }  Say  so  and  I  will 
believe  you.  Call  them  rather  madmen's 
dreams.  Yet  while  you  are  rejoicing  in  a 
sound  and  vigorous  reason,  pity  the  wretch 
who  is  compelled  to  look  to  the  delusion  of 
a  sickly  fancy  as  to  his  sole  reliance.  Yes, 
Miss  Marshall,  the  shipwrecked,  drowning 
man,  with  no  plank  or  life-boat  in  view, 
clings  in  agony  to  the  floating  straw  ; — in 
dreams  and  in  my  waking  hours  I  invoked 
the  shade  of  Reginald.  He  mocked  my  im- 
potent calls  and  would  not  appear.  One 
night  only  intervened  before  the  departure 
of  the  packet-ship.     In  that  last  moment 


I  could  dare  all  things  ;  Reginald  refused 
to  come  to  me,  I  determined  to  go  in 
search  of  JiiTn.  The  night  which  has  just 
past  I  spent  by  the  side  of  his  grave." 

Seymour  stopped  abruptly,  and  looked 
steadfastly  at  Miss  Marshall.  There  was 
something  in  the  almost  insane  energy  of 
his  manner  that  fascinated  the  listener  and 
carried  her  attention  along  irresistibly. 

"  Go  on,  go  on  sir,"  she  said  ;  "  saw  you 
aught.?" 

"  I  did.  What  it  was,  I  know  not ; 
perhaps  an  earthly  exhalation,  or  a  phan- 
tasma  of  the  wearied  vision,  perhaps  it  was 
Reginald.  Be  it  what  it  may,  I  hailed  the 
form  without  dread,  for  had  I  not  longed 
for  its  appearance  }  But  I  saw  it  sink  into 
the  grave  from  which  it  had  risen ;  then 
my  strength  which  could  have  endured  un- 
daunted a  converse  with  the  dead,  proved 
inadequate  to  support  a  disappointment.  I 
was  smitten  to  the  earth.  Afterwards  I 
revived  to  find  myself  stretched  upon  the 
long  grass  at  a  distance  from  the  grave." 

Seeing  Emily  quite  confounded  by  his 
story,  he  added,  "  But  I  did  not  come  Miss 
Marshall  for  the  purpose  of  taxing  either 
your  nerves  or  your  credulity.  My  ob- 
ject in  intruding  upon  you  in  a  time  and 
manner  so  unseemly,  was  merely  to  inform 
you  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours 
I  leave  the  colony  for  ever,  and  then 
to  solicit  your  kind  and  prudent  advice 
upon  a  point  which  I  am  not  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  judge  fitly  myself.  Shall  I  see 
Matilda  before  I  go  V 

"  Does  your  purpose,"  answered  Emily, 
"  indeed  admit  of  no  change  }  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  delay  your  departure  if  but 
so  long  a  time  as  would  enable  both  you 
and  her  to  prepare  for  such  a  meeting  and 
separation  } 

"  It  cannot  be,"  he  said.  "  If  I  do  not 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  I  must  re- 
main several  months,  and  to  stay  here  that 
space  would  reduce  me  to  a  condition  even 
worse  than  this  in  which  I  now  am.  I  dare 
not  think  what  I  might  sink  to.  No,  I 
must  preserve,  if  it  be  possible,  the  degree 
of  reason  which  I  have  left.  I  shall  not 
pass  another  night  in  Anderport,  [this  de- 
claration was  attended  with  a  visible  tre- 
mor of  the  muscles  of  his  face,]  I  shall 
go  on  ship-board  at  three  this  afternoon." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  advise,"  said 
Emily,  "  judging  of  Matilda's  feelings  by 
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my  own,  I  should  say  that  she  ought  to 
see  you,  yet  I  may  be  wrong." 

Laurence  now  spoke  quickly.  "  Let 
the  decision  be  left  to  Matilda  herself,  it  is 
most  fitting.  See  her  Miss  Marshall,  I 
entreat  you,  and  if  she  can  bear  to  hear  me 
say  farewell,  let  her  attend  you  on  your 
return  hither.  In  four  hours  I  will  call 
again.  But  tell  her  to  regulate  her  course 
from  consideration  only  of  what  will  least 
wound  her  own  peace.  To  me  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  parting  consists  in  the  necessity 
which  compels  it,  not  in  any  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. My  distress  is  incapable  of 
alleviation,  and  the  only  thing  that  can 
aggravate  it  is  that  any  suffering,  which  can 
be  avoided,  is  incurred  by  Matilda.  You 
will  communicate  this  to  her,  will  you 
not .?" 

Miss  Marshall  gave  the  promise,  and 
added  that  she  would  be  at  home  to  meet 
him  at  ten  o'clock,  either  with  or  without 
the  company  of  Matilda,  as  she  should 
determine. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  meal  was  over, 
the  young  lady  mounted  her  pony  and 
quickly  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  Ches- 
ley's.  With  all  the  calmness  she  could 
summon  she  informed  her  friend  of  the 
conversation  which  she  had  had  with  Sey- 
mour. Then  she  proceeded  to  impart  the 
reflection  and  fears  which  it  had  excited 
in  her  own  mind. 

"  You  can  have  no  idea,  Matilda,"  she 
said,  "  of  his  appearance.  The  severest 
and  most  protracted  sickness  could  not 
have  produced  so  great  an  alteration  as  he 
has  undergone  within  a  week  ; — it  is  as- 
tounding. But  the  terrible  change  in  his 
exterior  is  nothing  to  the  distemperature 
and  disorder  which  his  mind  exhibits. 
You  know,  dear  Matilda,  that  I  could  not 
be  foolish  nor  wicked  enough  to  alarm  you 
without  occasion — I  should  be  far  more 
inclined  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Yet,  I  do  assure  you,  that  there  is  serious 
cause  for  apprehending  that  Laurence  may 
lose  his  reason." 

Matilda  was,  of  course,  much  afiected. 

"  May  a  merciful  Providence  avert  such 
a  calamity  !  But  what  a  weight  of  res- 
ponsibility rests  on  the  decision  which  is 
left  to  me.  If  I  refuse  to  see  him,  who 
can  tell  the  effect  of  such  an  answer  upon 
a  mind  in  the  state  of  his .''  Yet,  what 
possible  good  can  issue  from  a  meeting } 


What  do  you  think,  Emily }  Give  me 
counsel — assist  me  to  choose  the  lesser  evil, 
where  both  appear  equally  great  and 
threatening." 

Miss  Marshall  replied  :  "I  am  utterly 
unable  to  distinguish  between  them,  or 
rather  I  see  but  one  evil — an  evil  which 
you  cannot  hope  to  moderate  by  any  course 
that  does  not  annihilate  it.  If  he  is  to 
leave  the  colony  with  this  bitter  disap- 
pointment preying  upon  his  mind,  it  can 
make  little  difference,  it  seems  to  me, 
whether  or  not  you  permit  him  to  utter 
his  farewell.  If  he  quits  you  at  all,  I 
think — no  I  would  not  say  that,  but  \fear 
— that  though  Laurence  Seymour  may 
survive,  the  light  of  his  mind  will  be  ex- 
tinguished for  ever." 

"  This  is  a  day  of  horror,"  exclaimed 
Matilda  ;  "  I  have  endured  anguish  before, 
but  never  till  now  have  I  felt  that  I  could 
be  content  to  barter  life  for  oblivion.  To 
know  the  future  and  to  see  no  means  of 
affecting  it,  make  up  perfect  wretchedness. 
What  crushes  me  most,  Emily,  is  to  be- 
hold the  fate  that  impends  over  Laurence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  unable  to 
make  even  an  effort  for  his  succor.  Would 
that  I  had  power  to  confer  on  him  the 
ability  to  bear." 

"  This  is,  indeed,  beyond  your  skill," 
said  Emily  ;  "  but  can  you  not  do  a  better 
service  }  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  give 
Laurence  a  faculty  which  his  maker  has 
denied  him  ;  but  are  you  not  blessed  with 
a  prerogative  still  more  to  be  desired  .'' 
May  not  an  exertion  of  your  will  save  him 
from  any  occasion  for  the  use  of  that  defi- 
cient faculty — save  him,  I  mean,  from  the 
suffering  itself,  which  he  is  not  able  to  sup- 
port V 

"  Speak  more  plainly,  dear  Emily  ;  do 
not  tantalize  me — is  there  any  prospect  or 
possibility  of  such  a  result  .^  Can  your  in- 
genuity and  zeal  point  out  any  imaginable 
way  for  his  relief  as  well  from  his  present 
distress  as  from  that  other  and  far  worse 
calamity  }  Oh,  Emily,  I  do  not  ask  you 
now  to  give  him  happiness — only  preserve 
him  from  insanity — preserve  him  from  a 
living  death.  So  long  as  that  noble  form 
is  permitted  to  walk  the  earth,  may  it  never 
cease  to  be  tenanted  by  the  unclouded  soul 
of  Laurence  Seymour." 

"  The  course,"  said  Emily,  "  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  you  are  plainly  called  upon 
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to  follow,  besides  being  the  only  eiFectual 
one,  is  the  most  simple  and  direct.  Come 
with  me,  see  Laurence  and  tell  him  (what 
no  dispassionate  person  requires  to  be  told) 
that  he  is  torturing  himself  unnecessarily 
— that  he  does  wrons;  to  clins;  to  a  wicked 
and  null  engagement — that  he  has  no  right 
to  destroy  himself  or  you  for  a  point  of 
honor — tell  him,  finally,  that  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  he  will  yield  testifies 
amply  to  his  fidelity.  Assure  him — and 
your  word  he  will  accept — that  when  he 
violates  a  pledge,  in  obedience  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  higher  duty,  his  pain  is  not  the 
anguish  of  him  who  commits  a  sin,  but  the 
noble  and  not  dishonorable  pain  of  the 
martyr  who  tears  away  one  portion  of  his 
heart  in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  rest." 

Matilda  mused  a  while,  and  then  an- 
swered, "  Let  not  your  anxiety,  dear  Em- 
ily, to  deliver  me  from  present  unhappiness, 
mislead  your  judgment.  Is  it  your  calm, 
deliberate  conviction  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  urge  Laurence  to  break  his  word  .? 
Consider  the  matter  well  and  from  all  sides. 
Ought  I  to  contribute  the  weight  of  any 
influence  I  may  possess  to  induce  him  to 
act  contrary  to  his  own  sense  of  duty  V 

''It  is  certainly  incumbent  on  you," 
answered  Miss  Marshall,  "  to  guide  his 
judgment  when  it  errs." 

"  Ah,  but,  Emily,  would  it  not  be  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  present  myself  in  oppo- 
sition to  conscience  }  The  man  who  does 
what  he  thinks  is  right,  does  right  ;  while 
he  who  prefers  even  a  beneficent  and  right- 
eous action,  at  a  time  when  he  believes  it 
wrong,  sins.  Remember,  too,  that  the 
person  who  undertakes  to  advise  another 
upon  a  question  of  duty  must  always  as- 
sume a  great  responsibility,  and  especially 
when  the  case  admits  of  doubt ;  but  if  the 
question  have  been  already  decided  in  hon- 
esty and  sincerity  by  the  individual  him- 
self, ought  we  not  to  be  exceeding  cautious 
how  we  interfere  V 

Emily  Marshall,  though  conscious  that 
her  gentle  friend  was  far  from  intending  a 
personal  reproach,  felt  her  conscience  tingle 
under  this  observation.  Then  it  occurred 
to  her  to  doubt  how  far  her  own  ofiicious 
interference  had  tended  to  the  profit  of 
those  in  whose  concerns  she  had  been  in- 
terested. Nature,  however,  was  not  to  be 
quelled  at  once,  and  she  replied, 


"  Would  you  stand  aloof,  Matilda,  while 
Laurence  committed  suicide  }  and  is  he 
not,  even  now,  laying  violent  hands  on  the 
noblest  part  of  his  being  }  The  danger  is 
instant — urgent :  will  you  wait  quietly  to 
see  it  run  its  course  V 

"  No,  I  will  not,"  said  Matilda  ;  "  my 
efforts  may,  indeed,  be  of  little  avail ;  but 
when  such  a  disaster  happens,  feeble  instru- 
ments, in  the  absence  of  better,  may,  with- 
out folly,  be  put  into  use.  I  will  meet 
Laurence." 

"  It  was  exactly  ten  o'clock  when  Sey- 
mour made  his  second  call  upon  Miss  Mar- 
shall. She  descended  to  the  parlor  imme- 
diately, and  with  her  came  Matilda.  Em- 
ily must  have  been  the  least  agitated  of 
the  three,  but  her  eyes  were  so  filled  with 
tears,  and  her  heart  so  overwhelmed  by  a 
torrent  of  emotions  that  she  had  little  pow- 
er to  watch  the  demeanor  of  the  lovers. 
She  could  discern,  however,  that  Seymour 
had  the  same  haggard  aspect  as  in  the 
morning,  but  was  more  composed.  Nei- 
ther he  nor  Matilda  said  much  for  a  consi- 
derable space  of  time — each  fearing  to  dis- 
turb the  calm  which  it  cost  them  such  an 
effort  to  preserve.  Seymour  at  length 
found  the  trial  becoming  too  severe,  and 
determined  that  the  interview  should  be 
brought  to  a  close  before  his  self-control 
quite  gave  way. 

"  Matilda,"  he  said,  "  can  you  pardon 
me  for  the  folly  and  weakness  which  have 
inflicted  such  distress  upon  you  ?  I  meant 
for  the  best,  and  if  I  had  contributed  in 
any  degree,  however  small,  to  your  wel- 
fare, my  pains  would  be  lighter :  yet  I 
cannot  consider  how  I  have  harassed  and 
betrayed  your  heart  without  being  op- 
pressed with  humiliation  and  remorse.  In 
my  very  selfishness  I  have  been  weak  and 
unmanly  and  vacillating.  It  is  anguish  to 
perceive  now  that  a  villain,  who  had  sub- 
jected himself  to  no  restraint  whatever, 
would  have  injured  you  less  than  I  have 
done.  Half-way  crime  has  equal  guilt, 
and  is  followed  with  greater  suffering." 

Matilda  answered  :  "  Speak  not  so,  Lau- 
rence ;  this  is  not  to  reproach  yourself,  but 
to  humble  me  by  recalling  how  much  your 
generous  sacrifice,  on  my  account,  has  cost 
you.  To  talk  of  having  committed  any 
wrong  against  me  is  cruel  mockery.  You 
have  performed  an  inestimable  service  ;  for 
it  receive  my  thanks." 
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At  this  she  took  bis  hand  in  hers,  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  eye — "  With  all  my 
heart  I  thank  you,  Laurence.  Will  you 
then  grieve  for  what  has  passed  ?  Com- 
plete your  kindness :  you  have  done  that 
for  me  which  only  the  truest  affection 
would  have  done — do  not  now  make  me 
believe  that  you  would  repent  it.  If  your 
self-devotion  is  attended  with  pain,  bear  it, 
I  pray  you,  for  my  sake — my  heart  sympa- 
thises with  yours.  The  thought  of  you 
will  never  hereafter  be  separated  in  my 
mind  from  the  grateful  sense  of  an  act  sur- 
passing the  acts  of  ordinary  love.  Would 
you  strive  to  blot  out  from  memory  that 
part  of  your  life  which  must  ever  appear 
to  me  the  brightest  and  noblest  .^" 

Seymour's  firmness  was  nearly  overcome. 
Returning  her  glance  with  one  full  of  gra- 
titude and  love,  he  answered  : 

"  And  is  it  really  true  that  you  regard 
my  conduct  in  this  light .?  Ah,  I  fear  me 
greatly  that  it  is  your  kindness  and  for- 
giving charity  that  forces  your  tongue  to 
utter  these  words  of  comfort :  in  your  in- 
most soul  you  know  and  feel  that  I  have 
been  both  weak  and  base." 

Matilda  spoke  up,  eagerly — "  Has  my 
manner,  then,  been  so  cold  and  harsh  as 
to  be  thus  misinterpreted }  Laurence, 
Laurence,  if  my  countenance  and  tone, 
and  word,  do  not  convince  you,  in  what 
way  can  I  make  known  the  depth  and  sin- 
cerity of  my  grateful  affection  } — such  con- 
solation as  the  knowledge  that  I  worthily 
appreciate  your  devotion  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing, receive  with  undoubting  assurance." 

This  declaration,  made  in  a  tone  of 
thrilling  earnestness,  could  not,  indeed,  be 
mistaken.  It  gave  Seymour  an  immediate 
sensation  of  relief.  He  felt  like  a  just- 
awakened  sleeper,  who,  as  he  rejoices  at 
being  delivered  from  the  tortures  of  the 
nightmare,  contemplates  the  vexations  of 
the  previous  slumber  with  a  lightened 
heart,  and  looks  forward  to  the  cominoj 
toil  with  buoyant  content.  Afterwards 
this  feeling  gave  place,  naturally,  to  satis- 
faction and  joy  at  receiving  from  Matilda 
such  an  unequivocal  testimonial  of  her  love. 
Then  came  the  chilling  consciousness  that 
he  was  to  be  torn  away  forever  from  that 
beautiful  and  devoted  being.  These 
changes  succeeded  each  other  with  a  ra- 
pidity  which  the  universe  affords  no  mate- 
rial image  to   represent.     Each  emotion, 
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as  it  wielded  the  sceptre  of  an  instant, 
used  its  power  in  rendering  his  soul  less 
capable  of  withstanding  that  which  was  to 
follow.  The  last  one  burst  the  guard 
which  he  had  placed  upon  his  lips  ;  his  re- 
sentment would  have  vent ;  and  he  spoke 
of  him  by  whom  he  had  been  inveigled  into 
these  galling  fetters,  in  terms  passionate  and 
fierce. 

Matilda  Chesley,  affectionate  and  S3n3i- 
pathising  towards  the  living  lover,  did  not 
forget  to  be  just  to  the  dead  one. 

"  We  have  our  sorrows,"  she  said,  "  but 
let  us  bear  them  without  heaping  re- 
proaches upon  another.  If  Reginald  were 
alive  and  had  done  us  harm,  it  would  be 
our  duty  to  forgive  him,  is  it  not  now  much 
more  our  duty  ;  Let  us  not  assume  au- 
thority to  judge  motives.  Reginald,  per- 
haps, meant  to  repair  the  wrong  ;  perhaps 
he  was  not  conscious  of  the  degree  of  in- 
jury he  was  inflicting.  It  is  possible — I 
pray  you  think  of  this — it  is  possible  that 
he  has  brought  about  what  is  best  for  us  in 
efiecting  our  separation.  You  and  I,  Lau- 
rence, were,  perhaps,  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing too  entirely  devoted  to  each  other. 
May  it  not  be  that,  pursuing  different 
paths,  as  we  now  must,  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  more  for  the  honor  of  our  Maker  and 
the  benefit  of  mankind }  Does  not  the 
very  pain  of  this  hour  teach  that  it  may  be 
good  for  us  that  we  part  ^  Our  business 
in  life  is  to  labor,  and  why  should  we  mur- 
mur when  one  task  is  assigned  us  instead 
of  another  }  Let  us  be  diligent  and  faith- 
ful in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  then, 
if  happiness  is  to  be  enjoyed  on  earth, 
doubt  not  that  we  shall  be  happy." 

Seymour  was  revived  and  greatly  en- 
couraged by  her  words.  He  answered ; 
"  Matilda,  if  you  can  feel  thus,  the  care 
that  was  crushing  me  is  removed.  If  you 
do  not  hate  and  contemn  me  for  my  con- 
duct— if  you  believe  that  I  have  not  wan- 
tonly and  selfishly  trifled  with  your  affec- 
tion, I  can  go  forth  into  the  world  contented 
if  not  cheerful.  In  leaving  you  now,  do 
I  appear  culpable  and  cruel }  Miss  Mar- 
shall has  told  me  that  I  am  sacrificing  you 
to  an  over-scrupulous  sense  of  honor — is  it 
so  }  Matilda,  I  commit  myself,  my  ho- 
nor, my  duty,  my  self-respect,  entirely  to 
you.  Be  you  instead  of  conscience  to  me. 
Is  my  promise  to  Reginald  binding  or  not } 
Speak,  for  I  dare  trust  to  your  decision." 
38 
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Emily  Marshall's  eyes  brightened  up. 
"  Now,"  she  thought,  "  everything  will  be 
brought  right." 

The  warm  blood  rushed,  indeed,  with  a 
stronger  current  to  Miss  Chesley's  own 
heart.  The  fate  of  a  life-time  rested  upon 
her  decision  that  moment.  A  hundred 
considerations  to  justify  the  disregard  of 
the  covenant  rose  before  her.  All  that 
Emily  had  said,  all  that  reason  could  urge, 
all  that  passion  could  plead,  came  upon 
her  mind  with  the  vehemence  of  a  torrent. 
Yet,  though  shaken,  she  was  steadfast.  In 
a  tremulous  voice  she  replied,  "  I  do  not 
know  what  course  would  be  enjoined  by 
the  wise  and  dispassionate ;  but  this  I 
know,  Laurence,  that  the  human  heart  sel- 
dom hesitates  between  the  gratification  of 
its  most  earnest  longings  and  disappoint- 
ment, unless  duty  be  on  the  bitter  side. 
There  is  always  danger,  even  when  no 
warnings  intervene,  in  yielding  to  inclina- 
tion ;  and  whenever  room  is  afforded  for 
deliberation  and  doubt,  they  choose  most 
safely  who  permit  not  the  scale  to  descend 
in  which  the  weight  of  self  is  placed.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  change  a  purpose  which 
honor  and  conscience  alike  command.  I 
feel  that  I  could  stifle  any  passion  however 
strong  or  engrossing,  which  should  dare 
persuade  me  to  wish  you  one  jot  less 
worthy  of  my  respect  and  admiration." 

"  I  might  have  been  assured  of  it,"  said 
Seymour,  fervently  ;  "It  was  impossible 
that  my  dishonor  and  breach  of  faith  could 
be  demanded  by  a  regard  for  your  happi- 
ness and  welfare.  Released  from  this,  the 
single  fear  which  unnerved  me,  I  can  re- 
turn to'  England  a  man.  I  bless  you, 
Matilda,  for  the  lesson  your  lips  have 
given  :  without  you  I  cannot,  indeed,  be 
happy  ;  but  it  is  in  my  power  to  be  useful, 
and  what  higher  privilege  need  a  created 
being  ask .?" 

Then  the  farewell  was  exchanged,  al- 
most silently  and  with  little  show  of  pas- 
sion. Afterwards  Seymour  took  Miss 
Marshall's  hand,  saying,  "  Accept  my 
heartiest  thanks  for  the  sympathy  which 
you  have  manifested,  and  for  the  kind  and 
earnest  counsel  by  which  it  has  been  ac- 
companied ;  but  the  path  she  points  out" 
— his  eyes  were  here  turned  for  an  instant 
to  Matilda — "  is  best.     Is  it  not  so  .?" 

Emily,  who  saw  him  in  the  course  of 
that  brief  interview  brought  from  the  brink 


of  frenzy  to  the  gravity  and  composure  of 
conscientious  resolve,  could  return  no  de- 
nial. When  Seymour  immediately  after 
left  the  house,  still  preserving  his  calm, 
manly  and  thoughtful  demeanor,  Miss 
Marshall  whispered  to  her  friend,  "  I  be- 
lieve in  truth  that  your  way  is  best." 

Seymour  went  back  to  Anderport — on 
foot  as  he  came.  When  he  neared  the 
tavern  the  sound  of  many  voices  struck 
his  ear.  The  cause  of  the  unwonted  con- 
fusion and  clamor  was  at  once  apprehend- 
ed ;  for  the  hour — it  was  noon — testified 
that  the  race  must  be  over ;  yet  it  was 
with  a  sensation  of  pain  that  he  saw  him- 
self obliged  to  encounter  a  scene  for  which 
the  present  state  of  his  mind  was  so  little 
fitted.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  re- 
tirement to  his  favorite  moody  solitudes  ; — 
the  packet  would  leave  in  a  very  few  hours, 
and  go  he  must.  It  is  necessary  to  antici- 
pate him,  and  even  to  recur  to  the  race- 
ground. 

There  the  proprietors  of  the  horses, 
and  a  numerous  throng  besides,  had  duly 
assembled.  Jordan  was  there  supporting 
Buck  Weeks.  The  latter,  (now  the  ex- 
citement of  the  morning  was  over,)  appear- 
ed too  pallid  and  frail  to  direct  the  motion 
of  his  own  limbs,  yet  was  he  depended 
upon  to  rule  the  mettled  steed  that  pawed 
the  earth  as  the  stout  groom  who  led  him 
into  the  field  was  compelled  to  keep  both 
hands  on  the  halter. 

"  Have  a  bold  heart  Buck,"  said  Jordan  ; 
"  win  this  race  and  I'll  make  a  man  of 
you." 

The  lad  returned  a  sickly  smile,  and  said, 
"  I  hope  the  Grey  will  win,  but  as  for  me, 
I  reckon  I'm  done  up ;  I  feel  the  notion 
coming  on  stronger  and  stronger ;  it  aint 
good  to  break  promises — there's  no  luck  in 
it." 

"  Enough  of  this  talk,"  exclaimed  Jor- 
dan, almost  savagely  ;  "  I  believe  in  my 
heart  you  are  going  to  knock  everything  to 
pieces  by  this  cursed  folly." 

"  No,  I  shan't,"  answered  Buck  Weeks, 
"  I'll  do  what  I'm  able ;  and,  I  reckon,  you'll 
say  nobody  could  have  filled  them  stirrups 
better.  Help  me  up  now — hold  on  there, 
Jake." 

Three  rounds  had  been  made,  and  the 
fourth  and  decisive  heat  only  remained. 
Gilbert  Jordan  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  performance  of  the  gallant  Grey  and 
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his  rider  that  he  made  large  addition  to  his 
heavy  bets.     It  was  with  intense  anxiety, 
therefore,  that  he  awaited  the  result.     The 
trying  and   dangerous  as   well  as  critical 
moment  had   come.     Gallant   Grey,  who 
combined  swiftness  with  his  great  power  of 
endurance,  was  apt  to  do  well  so  long  as 
his  rider  could  afford  to  bear  a  heavy  hand 
upon  the  bridle  ;  but  the  least   excess  of 
liberty  spoiled  him.     When  the  demands 
of  the  race  no  longer  permitted  the  rider 
to  hold  him  in,  and  when,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  necessary  to  stimulate  his  energies 
with  whip  and  spur,  then  was  the  time  of 
peril.     On   three    previous    occasions    he 
had  become  quite  ungovernable.     Once  he 
had  pranced  and  leaped  from  one  side  of 
the  track  to  the  other  till  the  race  was 
lost.     The  next  time  he  leaped  the  fence 
and  ran  off  to  his  stable  with  a  dizzy  speed 
far  exceeding  his  best  achievements  on  the 
turf.     At  the  third  repetition   of  the  haz- 
ardous experiment  he  threw  his  rider  and 
returned  to  the  starting  post. 

Buck  Weeks,  profiting  by  his  own  expe- 
rience and  sedulously  tutored  by  Jordan,  was 
fully  aware  of  all  the  risks  attending  his  situa- 
tion, and  did  what  he  could  to  diminish 
them.  Caliph,  however,  the  other  horse, 
was  nearly  a  match  in  every  respect  for  his 
antagonist;  and  Buck, though  he  postponed 
the  desperate  effort  as  long  as  possible,  saw 
that  it  must  be  made  at  last. 

Three-fourths  of  the  course  were  passed. 
The  horses  ran  side  by  side,  and  the  most 
practised  spectator  could   not  distinguish 
that  either  was  a  head's  length  in  advance. 
It  was  an  animated  and  exciting,  though 
painful,  sight.     The  lad  who  rode  Caliph 
plied  the  whip  and  was,  evidently,  urging 
the   horse  to  his   utmost.     Buck   Weeks 
was  leaning  back  in  the  saddle,  his  whip 
hanging  unused  from  his  wrist,  while  both 
hands  grasped  the  bridle.     There  was  a 
sudden  change.     The  Gallant  Grey  dashed 
forward  at  a  rate  to  which  his  former  speed 
seemed   like   rest; — Caliph   panting    and 
straining  was  left  far  behind.     Then  arose 
the  shout,  "  Hurrah,  Buck !  hurrah.  Buck!" 
Jordan,  whose  ears  were  insensible  to  any 
sound,  held  his  breath  and  leaned  eager- 
ly  across    the   railing.      In    three    leaps 
more  Gallant  Grey  will  reach  the  goal.  At 
that  instant  his  wild,  ungovernable  nature 
showed  itself.     He   reared  bolt  upright ; 
then,  as  the  ready  spur  pierced  his  flank, 
he  half  wheeled  and  sprang  to  the  futher 


side  of  the  track.  The  skill  of  Buck 
Weeks,  equal  to  any  emergency,  returned 
him  to  his  place  ere  it  was  quite  too  late. 
The  maddened  animal  again  reared,  again 
the  rowels  were  plunged  in  each  flank. 
As  that  next  leap  should  be  directed  the 
race  would  be  lost  or  won.  Just  then  a 
stirrup-strap  broke  ;  the  hapless  rider  was 
cast  from  the  saddle  with  prodigious  vio- 
lence. Gallant  Grey  tossing  the  bridle  to 
and  fro,  and  making  many  a  wild  curvet, 
dashed  over  the  field  ;  while  Caliph  shot 
by  at  an  unbroken  gallop,  gained  the 
stand,  and  was  pronounced  winner  of  the 
race. 

Gilbert  Jordan  ground  his  teeth  together 
and  turned  in  rage  from  the  course. 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  see  after  Buck 
Weeks  .?"  inquired  a  by-stander  ;  "  that 
was  a  dreadful  fall,  and  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  his  neck  was  broke." 

"  No  !"  shouted  the  gambler,  harshly, 
"let  him  take  care  of  himself ;"  and  he 
accompanied  his  answer  with  a  volley  of 
imprecations  upon  the  horse,  the  rider,  and 
his  own  soul. 

Others  had  more  humanity  or  were  less 
vexed  by  disappointments  and  losses.  As 
they  raised  Buck  Weeks  from  the  ground 
the  poor  youth  groaned  and  opened  his 
eyes.  Bearing  him  as  gently  as  possible, 
for  every  motion  seemed  to  cause  acute 
pain,  they  took  Mm  to  the  tavern.  There 
he  was  examined  by  a  physician,  who  de- 
clared that  an  arm  and  two  ribs  were  bro- 
ken, and  that  there  was  also  reason  to  fear 
his  having  suffered  some  severe  internal 
injuries. 

Buck  Weeks  received  the  information  of 
his  danger  with  great  fortitude.     "I  knew 
it  was  a  coming,"  he   said,  in  a  tone  of 
mournful  resignation.     "A   promise  aint 
to  be  forsook  without  a  judgment — espe- 
cially when  it's  made  to  them  that  haven't 
got  living  eyes  to  watch  how  you  keep  it. 
But    it  couldn't  be    helped,  I  reckon — I 
was  bound  to  mind  Gil  Jordan's  bidding. 
Where  is   Mr.  Jordan,  though  ?    I'd  like 
mightily  to  see  his  face  so  as   to  tell  him 
that  I  aint  sorry." 

"Oh,  Jordan's  gone,"  answered  some 
one — ' '  clean  gone  and  no  mistake .  He  went 
off  raving  and  tearing  mad,  and  you  needn't 
to  trouble  yourself  about  him.  Buck  ;  for, 
you  may  be  sure,  he  don't  care  the  value  of 
ninepence  whether  you  are  alive  or  dead." 
This  news  inflicted  a  sharper  pang  upon 
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the  grateful  lad  than  a  fractured  bone  could 
give. 

Laurence  Seymour  now  came  upon  the 
porch.  Learning  what  had  befallen  the 
race-rider,  he  entered  the  room  where  he 
lay  and  inquired  kindly  after  his  condition. 
Buck,  on  hearing  the  Englishman's  voice, 
instantly  raised  his  head,  "  You,  likewise," 
he  said,  "  have  had  something  to  do  with 
Mr.  Ander." 

"  With  Reginald  Ander .?"  said  Sey- 
mour, much  surprised. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Buck  Weeks,  "  and 
he's  a  queer  body,  too,  to  have  dealings 
with,  that's  certain.     Are   you  afraid  to 
meet  him  } — I  aint — no,  not  a  bit,  for  all 
what's  happened.     A  promise  is  a  promise, 
but  there's  things  that  ought  to  stand  high- 
er— I'm  sure  there  are.     He  was  wise  and 
'cute  and  talked  what  was  rational ;  and 
the  promises  that  he  worked  a  fellow  up 
to  were  for  a  body's  good,  I'm  well  per- 
suaded, but  the  heart  must  be  first  served  ; 
and  if  it  ever  leads  the  wrong  way,  don't  it 
pay  for  it  afterwards  in  suffering  ?     I  think 
so — I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  of  Gil 
Jordan,     Well,  its  all  done   up  now,  and 
I  shant  let  it  worry  me.     I  tried  to  do  what 
was    according  to  right   all   along — even 
when  the  Grey  jumped  the  track  I  managed 
as  well  as  the  state  of  things  gave  leave, 
and  it  wasn't  my  fault  that  the  stirrup- 
leather   broke — was  it  ?     When  that  did 
give  way  I'm  sure  that  if  1  had  been  a 
piece  of  the  critter's  back  I  must  have  been 
flung    off.     But  I    did  what   I  thought  I 
ought  to,  all  through — so  let  Reginald  An- 
der say  what  he  pleases." 

"  His  mind  is  wandering,"  remarked 
several  bystanders  to  one  another.  Just 
then,  however,  their  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  outside.  In  front  of  the  door  a 
horseman  had  that  instant  drawn  bridle. 
The  eyes  of  all  were  directed  to  him.  To 
many  he  seemed  like  one  risen  from  the 
dead ;  but  the  hearty  tone  in  which  he  re- 
plied to  the  cordial  salutations  that  greeted 
him  from  every  side  left  no  room  to  doubt 
that  Mr.  Marshall  was  before  them  in  life 
and  vigor.  As  he  dismounted,  Seymour, 
who  had  descended  the  steps  with  eager 
haste,  was  the  first  to  grasp  him  by  the  hand. 
"  How  do  you  do  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
rejoiced  to  see  you.  Your  protracted  ab- 
sence caused  us  all  at  length  to  share  the 
apprehensions  of  your  family   respecting 


you.  We  were  shocked  only  a  day  or  two 
since  by  the  news  that  your  body  had  been 
found  in  a  creek  in  South  Carolina." 

Mr.  Marshall  answered  laughing,  "  if 
that's  the  worst  news  you  have  to  tell  me 
I  shall  be  well  contented.  I  do  not  know 
what  body  has  been  picked  up — indeed  this 
is  the  first  I've  heard  of  the  story — ^but  I 
feel  quite  comfortable  with  this  1  have  with 
me.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  our  good 
landlord  could  not  supply  me  with  a  little 
something  to  nourish  it }  I  have  ridden 
fifty  miles  this  morning,  and  I  know  that 
when  I  get  home  my  good  folks  will  keep 
me  so  busy  answering  questions  that  I  shall 
be  allowed  no  chance  to  eat." 

"  But  satisfy  at  least,  sir,"  said  Seymour, 
"  our  more  moderate  and  less  exacting 
curiosity,  while  dinner  is  on  the  travel  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  table.  Explain  the 
mystery  of  your  detention." 

"  There's  no  mystery  about  it,"  replied 
Mr.  Marshall,  taking  a  seat  on  the  porch. 
"  That  stupid  captain  of  the  schooner,  in- 
stead of  putting  me  ashore  as  he  promised 
at  Charleston,  or  in  the  vicinity,  kept  di- 
rectly on  to  New  Orleans,  pretending  that 
the  winds  or  some  other  nonsense  prevent- 
ed his  stopping.  I  am  rather  inclinded  to 
believe  that  he  was  asleep  or  drunk  when 
he  passed  the  coast,  and  was  too  lazy  to^ 
turn  back.  I  have  returned  from  Louisi- 
ana as  quick  as  I  could,  stopped  one  day  . 
only  at  Charleston,  performed  all  my  busi- 
ness in  that  time,  and  am  now  here  waiting 
for  dinner." 

"  Did  you  return  in  the  same  packet 
that  took  you  out .?" 

"  Very  far  from  it  I  assure  you,"  said 
Marshall ;  "  I  would  not  trust  the  rascally 
captain  again.  When  I  told  him,  too,  that 
he  should  not  have  a  shilling  in  payment 
for  the  passage  out,  the  impudent  fellow 
smiled  and  answered  that  he  did  not  expect 
anything.  But  what  has  been  going  on  in 
my  absence  }  Poor  young  Ander's  dead 
I  understand.  I  knew  he  was  in  a  bad 
way  when  1  left,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  his 
notice  was  so  short  as  it  has  proved." 

"  Yes  he's  gone,"  said  one  of  the  com- 
pany, "  and  as  he  died  intestate,  Eugene 
Ander's  eldest  son  will  get  the  property." 

"  Eugene's  fiddlestick,"  responded  the 
old  gentleman,  "  why  Mr.  Surecase  here 
could  have  told  you  better,  and  Higgs,  and 
Draper,  too !" 
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Many  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  the 
three  individuals  enumerated.  Surecase 
the  lawyer  spoke.  "  Of  course  I  knew 
there  was  a  will,  and  that  it  was  put  in 
your  possession,  Mr.  Marshall ;  but  the 
testator,  when  I  drew  it  up,  requested  me 
to  say  nothing  about  it  till  the  time  came 
for  its  execution.  So  it  is  evident  that 
professional  honor  made  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  preserve  silence." 

"  And  as  for  Draper's  part  and  mine," 
said  Higgs,  "  we  witnessed  the  will, — that 
can't  be  disputed,  but  it  was'nt  for  us  to 
be  telling  tales  out  of  school.  Liars  and 
lawyers  are  all  one  word  they  say,  so  it 
would  have  been  a  hard  case  indeed  if  pro- 
fessional spunk  could  do  more  for  Mr. 
Surecase  than  honesty  could  do  for  us.  Mr. 
Ander  made  us  promise  to  keep  our  lips 
tight  for  a  while." 

"  Tell  us  then  what  the  will  is,"  ex- 
claimed a  dozen  voices  together. 

"  The  document,  I  suppose,"  answered 
Mr.  Marshall,  "  is  safe  in  my  desk  at  home, 
but  you  will  hardly  be  satisfied  to  wait  till 
I  fetch  it  here,  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
the  substance  of  it.  Where  are  you  going 
Seymour  .?" 

The  young  Englishman  who  had  risen 
from  his  seat,  replied,  "  I  return  to  Eng- 
land in  the  packet  which  leaves  this  after- 
noon, and  it  is  time  I  was  preparing  my  little 
baggage — I  will  stop,  however,  sir,  to  hear 
you  through  before  I  make  my  farewell." 

"  You  act  wisely,"  rejoined  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, "  and  to  reward  your  patient  atten- 
tion to  an  old  man's  prattle  I  will  be  very 
brief.  The  short  and  long  of  the  matter 
is,  that  the  whole  property  is  bequeathed  to 
Laurence  Seymour  and  Matilda  Chesley, 
and  their  heirs.'''' 

"  Is  this  really  so  V  said  Seymour,  sup- 
pressing his  agitation. 

"It  is  lucky  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
shall with  a  smile,  "  that  I  am  able  to  es- 
tablish my  assertion  by  good  evidence,  I 
should  have  been  sorry  to  have  lost  my  re- 
putation for  veracity  at  this  late  day.  Yes, 
Mr.  Seymour,  I  am  in  truth  able  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  a  bit  of  good  fortune 
which  is  not  met  with  every  day.  The 
will  is  plain,  decisive,  and  I  think  incon- 
testible.  The  only  dark  sentence  in  it 
you  probably  are  able  to  throw  light  upon. 
Its  object  as  well  as  I  can  comprehend  it,  is 
to  release  you  from  some  bargain  or  other. 


That  seems  nonsense  now,  by  your  leave 
friend  Surecase,  to  tell  a  legatee  he  need 
not  pay  a  debt  to  himself." 

The  lawyer,  anxious  to  vindicate  himself 
from  the  suspicion  of  a  blunder,  hastened 
to  say  in  a  tone  raised  considerably  higher 
than  usual,  "  I  am  not  answerable  for  that ; 
Mr.  Ander  would  have  it  written  just  so." 

A  feeble  voice  from  within  the  chamber 
was  now  heard  to  utter,  "  what's  that 
about  Mr.  Ander  V 

To  Mr.  Marshall's  look  of  inquiry,  Sey- 
mour answered,  "  it  is  Buck  Weeks ;  he 
has  had  a  bad  fall  from  a  horse." 

"  Is  it  indeed,"  said  Marshall,  rising  and 
entering  the  room,  "  I  have  news  for  him 
too.  Ander  charges  you,  Seymour,  and 
Miss  Chesley,  to  take  Buckner  Weeks  un- 
der your  care  and  instruction,  and  if  he 
should  prove  worthy,  to  establish  him  com- 
fortably in  some  honest  business.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  Buck  V 

The  youth  was  at  first  somewhat  bewil- 
dered by  the  suddenly  communicated  in- 
formation, but  as  soon  as  the  case  was  made 
clear  to  him,  answered,  "  well,  Mr.  An- 
der's  the  best  leader  after  all,  and  here's 
one  that  means  to  stick  to  him  henceforth, 
that  is  if  I  live,  and  I  reckon  I've  got  some 
physic  now  that's  a  big  sight  more  healing 
than  'intments  and  plasters." 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  An- 
der estate  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Seymours.  As  to  the  note  of  which  black 
Achsah  was  the  bearer,  inquiry  revealed 
that  Mr.  Ander  had  given  it  to  her  nearly 
six  weeks  previous  to  his  decease,  with  the 
direction  to  put  it  into  the  hand  of  Lau- 
rence Seymour  when  he  should  make  his 
next  visit  to  Miss  Chesley.  Secrecy  was 
enjoined  till  then,  and  so  successful  was 
Reginald  in  the  choice  of  all  his  agents 
that  the  old  woman,  as  has  been  seen,  ful- 
filled her  charge  with  the  most  exemplary 
fidelity.  It  may  be  added,  that  some  ex- 
pressions dropped  by  the  captain  of  the 
schooner  gave  ground  for  the  shrewd  con- 
jecture that  Mr.  Marshall's  involuntary 
voyage  to  New  Orleans  was  not  altogether 
accidental.  What  Reginald's  object  was 
in  subjecting  his  heirs  to  such  a  trial  as  he 
did  can  only  be  guessed.  Perhaps  the 
best  explanation  was  that  given  by  Buck 
Weeks. 

"  Mr.  Ander,"  he  said,  "  was  queer,  and 
had  his  own  way  of  doing  things." 
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The  race-rider  recovered  perfectly  from 
his  injui'ies,  and  his  subsequent  life  testified 
that  his  admiration  of  his  benefactor  was 
sincere  and  lasting.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sey- 


mour did  their  part,  and  Buckner  Weeks 
is  remembered  as  having  been  in  his  day 
one  of  the  most  substantial  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Anderport. 


TITIAN'S   ASSUMPTION. 


BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  BUTLER. 


[The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Titian's  most  celebrated  painting,  is  the  glory  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  St,  Luke  and  of  Venice.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  art  in  Italy.  Following 
the  tradition  of  the  Roman  Church,  it  represents  the  Virgin  soaring  to  heaven  from  her  grave, 
supported  and  surrounded  by  groups  of  angels,  while  the  Apostles  gaze  upwards  in  wonder 
and  adoration.] 

Burst  is  the  iron  gate ! 

And,  from  the  night  of  fate, 
Out  of  the  darkness  and  the  gloom  abhorred ; 

Amidst  the  choral  hymn, 

With  cloud  and  cherubim. 
The  Virgin  leaves  the  tomb — arisen  like  her  Lord  ! 

Free  in  the  heavens  she  soars, 

While  the  clear  radiance  pours 
Like  a  vast  glory,  round  her  upward  face  ; 

And  higher  still,  and  higher, 

With  the  angelic  choir, 
The  soul  by  grace  regained,  regains  the  realms  of  grace. 

In  mortal  shape  !  and  yet, 

Upon  her  brow  is  set, 
The  new  celestial  glory,  like  a  crown ; 

Her  eyes  anticipate 

The  bright  eternal  state ; 
Her  arms  to  heaven  extend ;  to  her  the  heavens  reach  down ! 

We,  with  the  saints,  beneath, 

Half  lose  our  mortal  breath, 
With  sense  and  soul  still  following  where  she  flies  j 

They,  rapt  into  the  light 

Of  the  miraculous  sight, — ■ 
We,  of  the  wondrous  art  that  gives  it  to  our  eyes ! 
Venice,  May,  1847. 
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M'LIE   DE    LA    SEIGLIERE. 


(  Continued  from  page  4 9 5  J 


CHAPTER  VII. 


M'lle  de  la  Seigliere  watched  alone. 
Leaning  upon  the  support  of  an  open  win- 
dow, with  her  brow  resting  in  her  hand  and 
her  fingers  lost  amid  the  tresses  of  her 
flowing  hair,  she  heard,  with  an  air  of  ab- 
straction, the  confused  murmur  which  came 
up  from  the  sleeping  fields — the  concert  of 
the  water,  the  waves  and  the  winds,  the 
nocturn  of  creation,  the  harmonious  lan- 
guage of  the  serene  and  starry  night. 
With  all  these  voices  and  all  these  mur- 
murs M'lle  de  la  Seigliere  mingled  the  first 
stirrings  of  a  heart  wherein  a  new  life 
was  just  beginning  to  dawn  and  reveal  itself. 
It  came  up  in  her  like  the  noise  of  some 
hidden  fountain  about  to  gush  forth  and 
already  lifting  the  moss  and  turf  which  co- 
ver it.  Helen  had  been  reared  in  a  world 
of  grace,  elegance  and  polish,  but  circum- 
scribed, cold,  correct,  and  monotonous — 
we  will  not  say  absolutely  tedious.  Her 
interviews  with  old  Stamply,  the  let- 
ters of  Bernard,  the  image  and  memories 
of  one  she  had  never  known — these  con- 
stituted all  the  poetry  of  her  youth.  But 
from  these  frequent  conversations  and  the 
frequent  reading  and  re-reading  of  his  let- 
ters, all  of  which  breathed  the  warmest 
filial  affection  united  with  the  exaltations 
of  glory — letters  of  a  child  as  well  as  a 
hero,  caressing  and  chivalrous,  all  written 
in  the  intoxication  of  triumph  the  day  after 
the  combat — she  had  come  to  entertain 
toward  him  that  romantic  affection  which 
attaches  to  the  memory  of  friends  gathered 
before  their  time.  Little  by  little  the 
strange  feeling  had  grown  up  and  was  be- 
ginning to  open  in  her  bosom  like  a  mys- 
terious flower  ; — a  little,  blue,  ideal  flower 
which  perfumes  the  depths  of  the  soul  in 
its  lonely  hours.  Helen  cherished  it  in 
her  heart  that  she  might  look  upon  it  and 
breathe  it  there.  And  why  should  she 
distrust  the  dream  when  she  had  never 
seen  the  reality.?     Why  should  she  fear 


the  shadow  whose  body  was  resting  quietly 
in  the  tomb  ?  Sometimes  she  carried  his 
letters  with  her  on  her  excursions,  as  she 
would  have  done  some  cherished  book ; 
and  that  very  morning,  seated  on  the  side- 
hill  under  a  bunch  of  aspens,  she  had 
re-read  the  most  touching — that  wherein 
Bernard  enclosed  to  his  father  the  first 
piece  of  red  riband  which  had  decorated 
his  breast.  The  end  of  the  riband  still 
showed  traces  of  powder,  and  was  tarnish- 
ed, moreover,  by  the  kisses  of  old  Stamply. 
Helen  could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
was  worth  all  the  carnations,  roses,  and  ca- 
melias  which  Madame  de  Vaubert  was  ac- 
customed to  wear  in  her  belt.  With  her 
imagination  excited  by  the  descriptions  of 
the  scenes  of  which  Bernard  gave  an  ac- 
count in  the  letter,  and  a  heart  inflamed, 
she  returned  to  the  chateau,  and  had 
scarcely  entered  the  room  when  they  point- 
ed out  to  her — Bernard,  Bernard  resusci- 
tated, Bernard  living  and  standing  before 
her.  This,  certainly,  was  more  than  was 
necessary  to  surprise  one  who  had  hitherto 
dealt  only  with  chimeras.  The  miraculous 
apparition  of  the  young  man,  who  bore  no 
resemblance  to  any  one  she  had  ever  seen 
before,  but  who  did  not  illy  respond  to  the 
idea  which  she  had  confusedly  formed  of 
him,  the  position  of  the  son,  whom  she 
believed  disinherited  by  the  probity  of  his 
father,  his  grave  and  sombre  look,  his 
stern  and  haughty  attitude,  the  sunlike 
brilliancy  of  his  eye,  and  his  shining  fore- 
head, his  trials  and  suff"erings,  in  short,  all 
the  details  of  that  strange  day,  produced 
upon  her  an  impression  singularly  roman- 
tic and  deep.  So  far  was  she  from  sus- 
pecting that  what  was  passing  within  her 
gave  cause  for  alarm,  that  she  abandoned 
herself,  without  the  least  solicitude  to  the 
sensations  which  were  moving  in  her  heart 
like  the  the  waves  of  a  new  life.  Never- 
theless she  saw  at  once  that,  since  Bernard 
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was  living,  she  had  no  claim  upon  the  let- 
ters which  his  father  had  given  her  upon 
his  death-bed.  But  the  thought  of  sepa- 
rating from  them  troubled  her  ;  she  took 
them  all,  one  by  one,  read  them  again,  for 
the  last  time,  and  then  put  them  all  into  the 
same  envelope , silently  bidding  adieu  to  these 
friends  of  her  solitude,  these  companions  of 
her  leisure  hours.  This  done  she  went  out 
upon  the  balcony  and  there  stood  for  some 
time  gazing  upon  the  stars,  the  white  va- 
por which  marked  the  winding  course  of 
the  Clain,  and  the  moon,  like  a  disk  of 
brass,  just  passing  below  the  horizon. 

Although  it  had  been  light  for  some  time, 
Bernard   awoke    in    darkness.      A    single 
beam  of  light,  coming,  he  knew  not  whence, 
divided  the  apartment  like  a  luminous  band, 
in  which  were  suspended  millions  of  little  par- 
ticles— like  golden  dust  in  a  riband  of  fire. 
After  remaining  for  some  instants  in  that 
state  of  listless  indifference  which  amounts 
neither  to  sleeping  nor  waking,  he  sudden- 
ly started  up  at  the  low,  murmuring  sound 
of  the  reality  which  was  stealing  upon  him 
like  the  flowing  tide,  listened  for  a  moment, 
and  threw  an  enquiring  look  around  the 
chamber.     The  sound  drew  nearer  ;    the 
tide  was  continually  advancing.     Startled 
and  amazed,  he  leaped  from  his  bed,  drew 
the  curtain  and  threw  open   the  shutters. 
His  eyes  and  his  mind  were  enlightened  at 
once  ;  he  comprehended  the  peculiarity  of 
his  position  as  clearly  as  he  saw  around  him 
the  sumptuous  furniture  of  the  chamber. 
The  eagle  which  falls  to  sleep  free  in  its 
eyrie,  and  wakes  up  perched  in  the  cage  of 
a  menagerie,  does  not  experience  a  feeling 
of  rage  and  stupor  more  sombre  and  ter- 
rible than  Bernard  now  experienced  at  the 
recollection  of  what  had  passed  the  day 
and  evening  before.     He  almost  despaired 
of  himself,  and  felt  self-accused  of  coward- 
ice, perjury,  and  infamy.     He  was  tempted 
to  throw  the  Japan  vases,  the  cup  of  gold 
pieces,    the    Turkish    slippers,    and    the 
cigars,  out  of  the  window,  and  to  finish  the 
matter  by  throwing  himself  out  after  them. 
He  went  through  all  the  motions  of  twist- 
ing Madame  de  Vaubert's  neck,  and  be- 
thought   himself    what    chastisement    he 
should   inflict   upon  the   Marquis.     Even 
Helen  herself  found  no  favor  before  his 
burning  indignation.     He  stood  motionless 
before  the  mirror,  and  asked  himself  if  that 
could  be  his  image  reflected  there.     Was 


it,  in  reality,  his  }  In  a  single  day,  untrue 
to  all  his  instincts,  a  traitor  to  his  opinions, 
to  his  feelings,  to  his  origin,  to  his  duties, 
to  his  resolutions,  to  his  interests  even,  he 
had  struck  hands  with  the  nobility  and  ac- 
cepted the  hospitality  of  the  plunderers  and 
assassins  of  his  father!  By  what  sad 
charm  }  by  what  dark  enchantment }  In- 
dignant at  having  been  thus  sported  with, 
and  convinced  that  the  Marquis  was  only 
an  old  roue^  and  his  daughter  a  young  in- 
triguer trained  in  the  school  of  Madame 
de  Vaubert,  disen<2;a2;ed  from  all  the  bands 
with  which  they  had  insidiously  bound  him, 
ashamed  and  furious  at  the  same  time,  at 
having  suffered  himself,  like  Gulliver,  to 
be  thus  caught  by  such  pigmies,  he  seized 
his  whip,  crushed  his  hat  hastily  upon  his 
head,  and,  without  even  taking  leave  of  his 
hosts,  rushed  from  the  chateau  resolved  not 
to  return  till  he  had  driven  out  the  entire 
race  of  the  La  Seiglieres. 

As  he  passed  through  the  court,  planted 
with  fig-trees,  horse-chestnuts  and  lindens, 
on  the  way  to  the  stable  to  saddle  his  horse, 
he  was  met  by  M'lle  de  La  Seigliere,  who 
had  just  left  the  chateau  for  a  morning 
walk,  arrayed  in  her  simple  morning  attire, 
yet,  even  more  beautiful  than  she  had 
seemed  the  evening  before,  and  with  a  brow 
so  serene,  an  air  so  calm  and  a  look  so  lim- 
pid, that  Bernard's  indignation  gave  way 
before  her  as  the  mist  upon  the  hills  melts 
and  disperses  before  the  rising  sun.  To 
suspect  that  noble  and  sweet  creature  of 
hypocrisy,  of  lying,  of  intrigue  and  dupli- 
city, was  like  accusing  the  innocent 
birds  which  were  cooing  and  fluttering 
upon  the  neighboring  dove-cot,  of  murder 
and  carnage.  She  advanced  directly  to- 
wards him. 

"I  was  looking  for  you,  Monsiem-," 
said  she. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  Bernard 
started,  and  the  charm  recommenced. 
They  were  at  this  moment  near  a  little 
gate,  which  opened  into  the  fields.  Helen 
opened  it,  and,  passing  her  hand  through 
the  arm  of  Bernard — 

''Come,"  she  added,  ''there  is  time 
enough  yet.  Father  thought  last  evening 
to  go  and  take  a  hunt  with  you  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  you  will  be  obliged  to  content 
yourself  with  a  stroll  with  me  through  the 
fields.  You  will  lose  by  it  j  but  the  rab- 
bits will  be  the  gainers." 
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^^Stay,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Bernard, 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  gently  disengaging 
himself  from  the  hand  of  Helen.  "  I  res- 
pect and  honor  you.  I  believe  you  are  as 
noble  as  you  are  beautiful.  I  feel  that  to 
doubt  you,  were  to  doubt  truth  itself.  You 
loved  my  father ;  you  were  the  guardian 
angel  of  his  declining  years.  You  admin- 
istered to  his  wants,  you  solaced  his  suffer- 
ings, smoothed  his  pillow,  and  catched  his 
dying  breath.  May  Heaven  bless  and  re- 
ward you.  You  fulfilled  the  duties  which, 
but  for  my  absence,  would  have  devolved 
upon  me.  For  this  I  shall  ever  cherish 
in  my  heart  towards  you  a  feeling  of  the 
warmest  gratitude.  Nevertheless,  permit 
me  to  go.  I  cannot  explain  to  you  the 
imperative  reasons  which  compel  me  to 
this  course  ;  but  since  I  am  compelled,  and 
by  a  force  which  tears  me  from  the  charm 
of  your  society,  you  will  see.  Mademoi- 
selle, I  trust,  that  the  notions  by  which  I 
am  governed  are,  indeed,  imperious." 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  M'Ue  de  La  Seig- 
liere, who  believed  that  she  understood  the 
motive  of  which  she  spoke,  "  if  you  are 
alone  here,  if  your  affection  does  not  call 
you  elsewhere,  if  your  heart  is  free,  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  consent  to  your 
leaving  us." 

^^I  am  alone,  and  my  heart  is  free," 
sadly  replied  the  young  man ;  ' '  but  I  am 
only  a  soldier  of  rude  and,  doubtless,  gross 
manners.  I  have  none  of  the  tastes,  hab- 
its or  opinions  of  your  father.  A  stranger 
to  the  world  in  which  you  live,  I  should 
neither  enjoy  it  myself  nor  contribute  to 
the  pleasures  of  others." 

^' Is  it  so.  Monsieur.^"  said  Helen. 
"  But  bear  in  mind  in  your  turn,  that  this  is 
your  domain,  and  that  no  one  here  will  think 
of  interfering  with  your  tastes,  habits,  or 
opinions.  My  father  has  a  kind  heart, 
indulgent  and  tractable.  You  shall  see 
us  only  when  you  desire  ;  and  if  you  pre- 
fer it,  you  shall  not  see  us  at  all.  You 
can  choose  that  kind  of  life  which  pleases 
you  best ;  and,  aside  from  the  tempera- 
ture, which  we  cannot  control,  there  shall 
be  nothing  to  prevent  your  enjoying  a  per- 
fect Siberia ;  only  you  shall  not  freeze, 
and  France  shall  be  at  your  door." 

"  Be  assured.  Mademoiselle,"  returned 
Bernard,  "that  my  place  is  not  in  the 
same  mansion  with  the  Marquis  de  La 
Seigliere." 


"  Would  you  have  me  understand  by 
that.  Monsieur,  that  this  is  not  our  place," 
said  Helen;  "for  this  is  your  property." 

Thus  did  these  two  innocent  and  honest 
hearts  reciprocally  abdicate  their  claims. 
Bernard  blushed,  was  troubled,  and  said 
nothing. 

"You  see,"  continued  Helen,  "that 
you  cannot  and  shall  not  depart.  Come," 
she  added,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  "yes- 
terday I  delivered  to  you,  as  it  were,  the 
last  words  of  your  father ;  there  remains 
yet  another  deposit,  which  he  confided  to 
me  on  his  death-bed,  and  which  I  must 
transfer  to  you." 

Thus  saying,  she  gently  drew  Bernard 
along,  who  followed  her  almost  involuntar- 
ily, and  both  were  soon  out  of  sight,  in  a 
covered  walk  which  led  through  the 
grounds  between  two  hedges  of  thorns  and 
privets.  It  was  one  of  those  smiling 
mornings  which  the  autumnal  sadness  has 
not  yet  touched.  Bernard  recognized  the 
old  sights  and  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  had  been  brought  up;  at  each  step, 
some  awakened  recollection  ;  at  each  turn 
of  the  path,  some  fresh  memorial  of  his 
early  years.  As  they  thus  proceeded, 
they  talked  of  by-gone  days.  Bernard, 
of  his  turbulent  childhood ;  she  of  her 
quiet  and  sober  youth.  Occasionally  they 
would  stop,  whether  to  exchange  an  idea, 
an  observation,  or  a  sentiment,  or  to  pluck 
the  mint  and  digitalis  which  l3ordered  the 
walk,  or  to  admire  the  effects  of  the  light 
upon  the  neighboring  meadows  and  hill- 
sides ;  then,  as  if  surprised  by  some  sym- 
pathetic revelation,  they  pursued  their 
walk  in  silence  till  some  new  incident 
arose  to  interrupt  the  mute  language 
of  their  souls.  If  it  appear  strange,  per- 
haps even  improper,  to  some  rigorous  and 
delicate  persons,  that  the  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  de  La  Seigliere  should  thus  walk, 
in  her  morning  toilet,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  a  young  man  whom  she  had,  for  the 
first  time  seen  the  evening  before,  it  is  be- 
cause these  persons,  for  whose  exquisite 
sensibility  we,  nevertheless,  entertain  a 
high  respect,  forget  that  M'lle  de  La  Seig- 
liere was  too  pure  and  too  chaste  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  that  affectation  of  modesty  and 
reserve,  we  will  not  say  shyness,  which 
the  world  teaches  to  its  vestals.  We 
would,  also,  recall  to  their  recollection 
that  Helen  had  grown  up  in  solitude  and 
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freedom,  and  that,  in  short,  in  following 
the  secret  tendency  of  her  heart,  she  be- 
lieved she  was  discharging  her  duty.  Af- 
ter nearly  an  hour's  walk  they  came,  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  and  without  design, 
to  the  farm  where  Bernard  was  born.  At 
the  sight  of  the  humble  cottage,  where  no- 
thing had  materially  changed,  he  could  not 
restrain  his  emotion.  After  taking  a  rapid 
survey  of  these  scenes  of  his  infancy,  he 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  Helen,  in  the 
court,  upon  the  same  stone  where  his  fa- 
ther sat  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to 
the  farm  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
Both  were  deeply  affected  and  remained 
silent.  When  Bernard  raised  his  head, 
which  he  held  for  a  long  time  between  his 
hands,  his  countenance  was  moistened  with 
tears. 

^'Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  turning  to- 
wards Helen,  "  I  yesterday,  in  your  pre- 
sence, spoke  of  my  six  years  of  exile  and 
servitude.  You  are  kind ;  I  know  it — I 
feel  it.  Perhaps  you  grieved  for  my  suf- 
ferings, and  yet,  in  that  indiscreet  recital 
of  my  ills  and  misfortunes,  I  made  no 
mention  of  that  which  most  cruelly  tor- 
tured me,  and  still  tortures  me  without 
ceasing.  I  carry  it  with  me,  like  a  vulture 
gnawing  at  my  heart.  When  I  left  my 
father  he  was  already  old  and  alone  in  the 
world.  In  vain  did  he  protest  that  I  was 
his  earthly  treasure.  I  abandoned  him 
without  pity  to  run  after  that  phantom 
which  men  call  glory.  Surrounded  by  the 
turmoil  of  the  camp,  and  occupied  by  the 
excitement  of  war,  I  did  not  once  think 
of  my  ingratitude  ;  but  in  the  silence  of  my 
captivity  I  felt  myself  suddenly  over- 
whelmed by  the  weight  of  a  terrible 
thought.  I  pictured  to  myself  my  old  fa- 
ther, without  relations,  friends  or  family, 
abandoned,  mourning  my  death,  and  re- 
proaching my  life.  Thenceforward,  the 
thought  that  he  mourned  for  me,  and  that 
he  doubted  my  affection,  gave  me  neither 
truce  nor  mercy  ;  it  became  the  evil  of  my 
heart ;  and  I  still  ask  myself  if,  upon  his 
dying  bed,  he  could  have  forgiven  me. 

"  He  died  with  his  blessing  upon  you," 
replied  the  young  girl,  "  and  in  the  joyous 
hope  of  meeting  you  in  heaven." 

"  Did  he  never  speak  of  me  with  bitter- 
ness .^" 

"  He  never  spoke  of  you  except  with 
love  and  enthusiasm . " 


"  Did  he  never  aurse  my  departure  .?" 

"  The  very  thought  of  your  glorious 
conduct  filled  him  with  pride.  You  no 
longer  existed  for  him,  it  is  true  ;  but  still 
you  were  his  entire  life.  He  mourned  for 
you,  and  yet  he  existed  only  in  you  and 
by  you.  As  he  was  just  expiring  he  gave 
me  your  letters  as  the  dearest  and  most 
precious  legacy  which  he  had  to  leave. 
These  letters — here  they  are,"  said  Helen, 
drawing  them  out  of  a  velvet  bag  and 
handing  them  to  Bernard; — "they  have 
taught  me  to  know  and  to  love  France, 
and  I  have  often  seen  your  father  moisten 
them  with  his  tears  and  kisses." 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Bernard  with  a 
trembling  voice,  "  may  you,  who  aided 
the  father  to  die,  and  who  help  the  son  to 
live,  be  rewarded  and  blessed." 

They  returned  more  silent  than  they  had 
come.  Though  still  laboring  under  the 
shock  of  the  frightful  dream  which  he  had 
had  during  the  night,  M.  de  la  Seigliere  cor- 
dially received  Bernard,  who  could  not  ex- 
cuse himself  from  taking  breakfast  with 
the  Marquis  and  his  daughter.  Left  to 
himself,  the  Marquis  was  most  agreeable, 
and  if  now  and  then  he  was  guilty  of  some 
imprudences,  they  were  marked  by  such 
a  character  of  freedom  and  good  faith  that 
they  were  by  no  means  displeasing  to  the 
free  and  loyal  nature  of  his  guest.  The 
repast  finished,  the  day  rolled  away  like  a 
dream  ; — Bernard,  always  ready  to  depart, 
and  always  prevented  by  some  new  epi- 
sode. He  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
albums  with  Helen,  played  billiards  with 
the  Marquis,  rode  out  with  both  in  an  open 
calash,  visited  the  stables  of  the  chateau, 
praised  the  horses  to  the  old  gentleman, 
who  was  fond  of  them  and  pretended  to  be 
a  judge.  In  the  afternoon  came  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  who  displayed  all  the  powers  of 
her  grace  and  wit.  The  dinner  was  to 
Bernard  almost  a  pleasant  one.  In  the 
evening,  by  the  fireside,  he  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  again  recount  his  battles  In 
short,  a  few  moments  before  midnight,  af- 
ter shaking  the  hand  of  the  Marquis,  he 
retired  to  his  chamber,  and,  firmly  resolv- 
ing that  he  would  leave  the  next  day,  he 
smoked  a  cigar  and  laid  down  to  pleasant 
dreams. 

But  what  has  become,  meanwhile,  of  our 
young  Baron  ?  On  the  morning  of  that 
very    day,    Madame   de    Vaubert,    who 
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had,  the  evening  before,  prevented  her  son 
from  presenting  himself  at  the  castle,  sent 
for  him  to  her  room. 

"  Raoul,"  said  she  to  him,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entrance,  "  do  you  love  me." 

"What  a  question,  mother!"  replied 
the  young  man. 

"  Are  you  devoted  to  me,  body  and 
soul .?" 

"  Have  you  ever  doubted  it  V 

"  If  grave  interests,  concerning  me, 
should  require  you  to  go  to  Paris " 

"  I  would  go." 

"Immediately  .?" 

"  At  once." 

"  Without  losing  an  hour .?" 

"  Now,"  said  Raoul,  taking  his  hat. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Madame  de  Vaubert. 
"  This  letter  contains  my  instructions ; 
you  will  not  open  it  until  you  arrive  at 
Paris.  The  Bordeaux  mail  will  pass 
through  Poitiers  in  two  hours.  Here  is 
some  money.     Embrace  me.     Now,  go." 

"  Without  taking  leave  of  the  Marquis 
and  presenting  my  homages  to  his  daugh- 
ter .?"  demanded  Raoul,  hesitatingly. 

"  I  will  charge  myself  with  that  duty," 
rephed  his  mother. 


a 


Still 


.» 


"  Raoul,  do  you  love  me  .''" 

"  What  will " 

"  Are  you  devoted  to  me  .^" 

"Mother,  I  go." 

Three  hours  afterwards,  Raoul  was 
whirling  away  towards  Paris,  less  perplex- 
ed and  less  doubting  than  one  would  sup- 
pose ;  and,  under  the  belief  that  his  mother 
had  sent  him  thither  to  purchase  the  bridal 
presents.  Scarcely  arrived,  he  broke  the 
seal  of  the  envelope  which  contained  the 
instructions  of  the  baroness,  and  read  the 
following  lines : 

''  Amuse  yourself;  see  the  world, ;  aS' 
sociate  only  with  fersons  of  your  rank  ; 
do  nothing  to  degrade  yourself;  husband 
your  youth;  think  not  of  returning  till  I 
recall  you,  and  leave  to  me  the  care  of 
your  happiness. 

Raoul  neither  comprehended  it  nor  sought 
to  comprehend  it.  The  next  day  he  walk- 
ed gravely  upon  the  Boulevards,  with  a 
cold  and  serious  look,  in  the  midst  of  the 
splendor  of  Paris  which  he  saw  now  for 
the  first  time,  with  as  little  curiosity  as  if 
he  was  walking  through  his  own  grounds . 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Weeks  and  months  rolled  on.  Though 
ever  upon  the  point  of  departure,  Bernard 
had  not  yet  gone.  The  season  was  delightful. 
He  hunted,  rode  the  Marquis'  horses,  and 
finally  gave  himself  up  to  the  current  of 
that  easy  and  elegant  life  enjoyed  by  the 
rich  country  proprietors.  The  sallies  of 
the  Marquis  pleased  him  ;  and  although 
he  still  felt,  in  the  presence  of  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  a  vague  sentiment  of  distrust,  of 
inexplicable  uneasiness,  he  nevertheless 
was  not  insensible — he  hardly  knew  why 
— to  the  charms  of  her  grace,  dignity  and 
intelligence.  The  dinners  were  gay  and 
the  wines  exquisite.  Rambles  at  night- 
fall along  the  banks  of  the  Clain,  or  under 
the  trees  of  the  park,  which  the  autumn 
had  stripped  of  their  foliage,  discussions, 
stories  and  chit-chats  by  the  fireside,  whiled 
away  the  leisure  evenings.  If  the  Mar- 
quis occasionally  let  off  an  aristocratic 
shot  which  exploded  like  a  bomb-shell  at 
the  feet  of  Bernard,  Helen,  always  present 


and  busy  with  her  nee  die -work,  would 
raise  her  head  and  with  a  smile,  heal  the 
wound  which  her  father  had  made.  M'Ue 
de  la  Seigliere,  who  still  thought  the  young 
man's  position  at  the  castle  was  of  an  irk- 
some, humiliating  and  precarious  tenure, 
sought  only  to  make  him  forget  it ;  and 
this  mistake  was  a  full  compensation  for 
the  heroic  patience,  at  which  he  himself 
was  surprised,  with  which  he  endured  the 
provoking  impertinences  of  the  incorrigible 
old  man.  Besides,  although  they  really 
agreed  in  nothing,  Bernard  and  the  Mar- 
quis began  to  feel  an  affection  for  each 
other.  The  open  character  of  the  son  of 
Stamply,  his  frank  and  loyal  nature,  the 
manliness  of  his  demeanor,  the  bluntness 
and  boldness  of  his  speech,  even  his  ex- 
travagance of  expression  when  he  spoke 
of  the  battles  of  the  Empire  and  the  glory 
of  his  commander,  were  far  from  repug- 
nant to  the  old  gentleman.  On  the  other 
handj  the  chivahic  puerilities  of  the  Mar- 
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quis  were  not  without  something  of  attrac- 
tion for  the  young  soldier.  They  hunted, 
rode  horseback,  and  talked  politics  togeth- 
er;  got  excited,  battled — and  were  not  far 
from  loving  one  another.  Faith,  thought 
the  Marquis,  for  a  hussar,  the  son  of  a 
clown,  the  boy  is  really  not  so  bad  as  he 
might  be.  Well,  said  Bernard,  for  a  Mar- 
quis, a  voltigeur  of  the  old  regime^  the 
old  man  isn't  the  most  disagreeable  in  the 
world.  And  when  they  parted  in  the  even- 
ing, and  in  the  morning  when  they  met, 
they  would  cordially  shake  hands. 

The  autumn  drew  to  its  close,  and  the 
winter  made  Bernard  feel  more  sensibly 
the  joys  of  the  fireside,  and  the  pleasures 
of  society.  From  his  installation  at  the 
castle,  it  had  been  deemed  prudent  to 
avoid  company.  They  lived  by  themselves. 
There  were  no  parties.  Bernard,  who  had 
passed  the  preceding  winter  among  the  fro- 
zen steppes  of  Russia,  thought  no  longer 
to  resist  the  seductions  of  so  lovely  and 
charming  a  retreat.  The  nobility,  upon 
the  whole,  had  an  admixture  of  good,  and 
rather  improved  upon  acquaintance.  He 
thought  what  would  be  his  situation,  sad 
and  alone,  in  that  deserted  castle  ;  that  he 
should  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  memo- 
ry of  his  father  were  he  to  proceed  vigor- 
ously against  those  who  had  soothed  his 
declining  years,  and  that,  since  they  did 
not  question  his  right,  he  ought  to  leave  to 
time  and  their  delicacy  and  honor  the  fit 
determination  of  their  strange  history,  with- 
out violence,  or  strife,  or  animosity.  In 
short,  in  thus  gently  abandoning  himself 
to  the  caprice  of  the  wave  by  which  he 
was  rocked,  he  was  not  without  good  rea- 
sons for  excusing  himself  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  justifying  his  weakness.  There  was 
one,  however,  more  powerful  than  all,  and 
this  was  the  only  one  which  he  did  not 
give. 

Lightly  and  swiftly  did  the  time  fly  away 
both  for  Helen  and  Bernard.  It  required 
no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  what  was 
going  on  in  their  young  hearts  ;  but  our 
gentleman  who  knew  as  little  of  love  as 
of  politics,  never  for  once  dreamed  that  a 
patrician's  daughter  could  fall  in  love  with 
a  plebeian's  son.  On  the  other  hand, 
Madame  de  Vaubert,  who  with  all  her 
shrewdness,  knew  nothing  of  the  surprises 
of  passion,  could  not  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  presence  of  Bernard  would  com- 


pensate for  the  absence  of  Raoul.  Nor 
did  Helen  herself.  In  her  innocence  she 
did  not  doubt  that  she  loved  him  ;  and  re- 
cognizing herself  before  God  as  his  betroth- 
ed, and  believing  that  with  reference  to 
Bernard  she  was  but  obeying  the  dictates 
of  a  generous  hospitality,  she  gave  herself 
up,  without  distrust,  to  the  mysterious 
current  which  was  wafting  her  towards 
him. 

She  would  sometimes  compare  the  he- 
roic youth  of  Bernard  with  the  idle  exist- 
ence of  Raoul ;  and  sometimes,  when  read- 
ing the  letters  of  her  affianced,  she  would 
think  of  those  of  the  young  soldier,  and 
wonder  that  the  tenderness  of  the  lover 
had  so  much  less  warmth  and  exaltation 
than  that  of  the  son.  When  with  spark- 
ling eye  and  a  beaming  countenance,  Ber- 
nard spoke  of  the  field  of  glory  and  com- 
bat, or  when  he  sat  gazing  upon  her  in  si- 
lence, she  felt  a  strange  emotion  which  she 
had  never  experienced  in  the  presence  of 
him  to  whom  she  was  pledged.  Still  she 
did  not  divine  that  love  was  lurking  in 
these  sudden  emotions  of  her  soul — she, 
who  had  always  supposed  that  love  was 
a  sober,  quiet  sentiment,  without  anxiety 
or  mystery,  without  sorrow  or  joy.  In 
fine,  Bernard  himself,  without  knowing  it, 
was  intoxicated  with  the  charm  which  en- 
veloped him,  and  day  after  day,  with  per- 
fect freedom  and  innocence,  each  sought 
to  throw  the  other's  position  into  forgetful- 
ness — Helen  growing  more  charming  and 
Bernard  more  humble — and  neither  sus- 
pected that  love  was  at  the  bottom  of  these 
delicate  attentions.  Nevertheless  they  had, 
simultaneously,  not  long  after,  a  vague  re- 
velation of  the  truth. 

A  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  Ber- 
nard, in  one  of  those  boyish  fancies  to 
which  the  Marquis  was  becoming  sufficient- 
ly subject  in  his  old  age,  he  had  bought  a 
young  horse  of  the  pure  Limousin  blood, 
and  so  untameable  that  no  one  had  yet 
dared  to  mount  him.  Helen  had  named 
him  Roland,  from  his  untractableness.  A 
poor  fellow,  who  thought  himself  a  centaur, 
had  volunteered  to  break  him  ;  but  Roland 
was  too  much  for  the  centaur,  whom  he 
quickly  unhorsed  with  a  broken  back. 
From  that  time  no  one  had  ventured  to 
meddle  with  the  rude  player,  though  he 
was  the  boast  of  the  neighborhood  for  ten 
miles,  both  for  his  marvellous  beauty  and 
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the  purity  of  his  blood.  The  conversation 
turning  upon  this  matter,  one  day,  Bernard 
made  bold  to  say  that  he  could,  in  a  month, 
I'ender  him  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Madame  de 
Vaubert  urged  him  to  try ;  the  Marquis 
dissuaded,  and  Helen  begged  him  not  to 
undertake  it.  But  Bernard  had  something 
beside  mere  pretension.  He  ran  to  the 
stables,  and  very  soon  made  his  appearance 
under  the  balcony,  where  the  baroness, 
with  the  Marquis  and  his  daughter  were 
waiting,  in  the  saddle  and  on  the  back  of 
the  bold  and  fiery  Roland,  Enraged  by 
the  curb,  with  foaming  mouth,  nostrils  dis- 
tended, and  fiery  eyes  like  a  wild  courser 
of  the  desert,  which  for  the  first  time  feels 
the  girth  and  the  bit,  the  proud  animal 
bounded  with  incredible  fury,  pranced, 
wheeled,  reared  and  plunged,  all  to  the  vis- 
ible satisfaction  of  Madame  de  Vaubert, 
who  seemed  to  tak^  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  exercise,  and  to  the  special  delight  of 
the  Marquis,  who  admired  the  grace  and 
dexterity  of  the  rider. 

"  Ventre-saint-gris  !  young  man,  you 
belong  to  the  race  of  the  Lapithae,"  cried 
he,  clapping  his  hands. 

When  Bernard  returned  to  the  parlor, 
he  found  Helen  pale  as  death.  During 
the  entire  day  she  neither  looked  at  him, 
nor  spoke  to  him.     In  the  course  of  the 


evening,  however,  when  Bernard  was  stand- 
ing near  her,  silent  and  sad,  lest  he  had 
offended  her — the  Marquis  and  Madame 
de  Vaubert,  meanwhile,  being  absorbed  in 
a  game  of  chess  : — 

''  Why  will  you  so  foolishly  risk  your 
life  .^"  said  she  in  a  low  tone,  and  some- 
what coldly,  without  raising  her  eyes  from 
the  work  upon  which  she  was  engaged. 

^*  My  life  .^"  replied  Bernard,  smiling. 
"No  great  risk." 

"  You  don't  know  that,"  said  Helen. 

"  Nobody  cares  for  me,"  rejoined  Ber- 
nard, with  a  trembling  voice. 

"  You  don't  know  that,"  said  Helen. 
"  Besides  it  is  wrong  thus  to  trifle  with  the 
gift  of  God." 

"  Check-mated!"  shouted  the  Marquis. 
Young  man,"  added  he,  turning  to  Ber- 
nard, "  I  repeat  it;  you  are  of  the  blood 
of  the  Lapithse." 

"  From  what  we  have  seen,"  interrupt- 
ed Madame  de  Vaubert,  "Bernard  will 
soon  be  master  of  Roland." 

"You  shall  not  ride  that  horse  again," 
said  Helen,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
her  work,  and  in  a  tone  of  cold  and  calm 
authority,  and  in  a  manner  to  be  heard 
only  by  the  young  man,  who  retired  almost 
immediately  to  conceal  his  emotion. 


u 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Thus  matters  stood,  and  nothing  gave 
reason  to  suppose  that  for  a  long  time,  if 
ever,  they  would  wear  a  new  face.     Ber- 
nard was  fairly  established,  and  his  position 
appeared  so  impregnable,  that  the  most  the 
Marquis  could  hope  for  was,  that  he  would 
suffer  matters  to  remain  as  they  were.     In 
truth,   the    Marquis   was  in  a  quandary. 
He  was  instinctively  drawn  towards  Ber- 
nard, and  was  fond  of  him,  or  rather  wil- 
lingly endured  him,  whenever  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  natural  levity,  and  forgot  by 
what  right  the  young  Stamply  sat  at  his 
table  and  fireside.     But  in  his  hours  of  re- 
flection, so   soon  as  he  began  to  feel  his 
dependence,  and  to  perceive  the  true  char- 
acter of  his  situation,  the  Marquis  saw  in 
him  only  a  domestic  enemy — a  sword  of 
Damocles    suspended    by   a    thread   and 
gleaming   above  his  head.     There  were, 


for  him,  two  Bernard's,  one  of  whom  he 
was  not  at  all  displeased  with,  while  the 
other  he  could  have  wished  buried  a  hun- 
dred feet  underground.  He  had  not  now, 
when  speaking  of  him  with  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  those  bursts  of  indignation,  those 
laughable  sallies  which  we  have  before  des- 
cribed. He  was  no  longer  the  petulant 
and  mettlesome  Marquis,  breaking  at  every 
moment  from  his  leading  string,  and  bound- 
ing free  in  the  fields  of  fancy.  The  reality 
had  tamed  him,  and  if  at  times  he  en- 
deavored to  throw  off  its  influence,  a  touch 
in  the  flanks  from  the  spurs  of  his  rough 
rider,  brought  him  to  a  sudden  stop.  Ma- 
dame de  Vaubert  herself,  was  far  from  that 
confident  assurance  which  she  had  at  first 
discovered.  Not  that  she  had  abandoned 
her  purpose  ;  Madame  de  Vaubert  was  not 
a  woman  to  be  easily  discouraged  ;  but  not- 
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withstanding  all  her  efforts  to  reassure  him, 
she    seemed   to    the    Marquis   hesitating, 
doubtful,    troubled,   and   irresolute.     The 
fact  is,  the  baroness  no  longer  felt   that 
undoubting  intrepidity  which  had  so  long 
sustained  her,  and  with  which  she  had  also 
succeeded  in  inspiring  the  old  gentleman. 
As  she  studied  Bernard,  watched  him  more 
nearly,  and  learned  him  more  thoroughly, 
she  became  convinced  that  the  chances  for 
compromise  and  accommodation  were  ex- 
ceedingly meagre ;  she  perceived  that  she 
had  to  do  with  one  of  those  sensitive  and 
proud  spirits,  who  impose   conditions,  but 
never  receive  them,  who  can  abdicate,  but 
never    compound.     Now,  as   here   was  a 
million  at  issue,  it  was  not  very  likely  that 
Bernard  would  readily  resign  it,  however 
disinterested  and  generous  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be.     M'lle  de  La  Seigliere  was 
the  only  one  who  could  attempt,  with  any 
hope  of  success,  to  accomplish  such  a  mi- 
racle ;    she  alone   could  consummate  the 
work  of  seduction,  which  unconsciously  to 
herself,  the  charms  of  her  youth  and  beauty 
had  victoriously  begun.     Unfortunately  for 
Madame  de   Vaubert's  plans,  Helen  was 
unsophisticated    and    ingenuous.     If    she 
possessed  the  charms  which  could  turn  the 
lion  into  love,  she  had  not  the   artfulness 
which   could  file  his  teeth  and  pare  his 
claws.     By  what  arts,  by  what   manage- 
ment, could  she  bring  this  noble  heart  to 
become,  without  suspicion,  the  instrument 
of  her  craft,  and  the  accomplice  of  her  in- 
trigues ?     Such  was  the  secret  which  all 
the  ingenuity  of  Madame  de  Vaubert  vainly 
exhausted  itself  in  seeking.     Her  conver- 
sations with  the  Marquis  had  ceased  to  be 
marked  by  that  nerve  and  force  with  which 
they    had    but   recently   been   animated. 
There  was  no  more   of  that  high  disdain, 
that  proud  contempt,  that  haughty  bearing, 
which  has  more  than  once  perhaps   caused 
the  reader  to   smile.     When   the   hunter 
goes  forth  in  the  morning  at  the  first  dawn 
of  light,  full  of  ardor  and  hope,  he  breathes 
the  air  with  a  swelling  chest,  and  cheer- 
fully sets  his  feet  in  the  dewy  fields.  Thus 
seeing  him  with  his  gun  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  escorted  by  his  dogs,  we  would  say  he 
was  marching  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
Meanwhile   noon   approaches  ;    the    dogs 
have   started  neither  partridge  nor  hare, 
and  the  hunter  foresees  that  he  is  to  return 
with  an  empty  bag,  without  having  burned 


his  powder,  unless,  perhaps,  in  a  shot  at  the 
linnets.  Through  the  briars,  which  tear 
his  clothes,  and  beneath  the  sun,  beating 
down  upon  his  head,  he  marks  his  way 
with  jaded  steps,  and  sits  down  discouraged 
under  the  first  hedge  he  enters.  This 
is  nearly  the  history  of  the  baroness  and 
the  Marquis.  It  is  noon  with  them,  and 
they  have  taken  no  game  ;  but  worse  off 
than  the  hunter,  the  game  has  caught 
them. 

''Well,  Madame  la  baronne  .^"  occa- 
sionally said  the  Marquis  languishingly  and 
doubtfully  shaking  his  head. 

"  Oh,  Marquis,"  replied  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  "  we  must  see  ;  we  must,  wait. 
This  Bernard  is  not  exactly  the  person  we 
have  taken  him  to  be.  Whether  feigned 
or  real,  a  certain  elevation  of  ideas  and  a 
certain  distinction  of  sentiments  is  not 
wanting  to  him.  At  the  present  day  all 
mingle  together.  Thanks  to  the  benefits 
of  a  revolution  which  has  confounded  all 
classes,  and  obliterated  all  the  lines  of  de- 
markation,  the  rabble  may  pretend  to  have 
as  much  heart  as  we.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  so  mean  but  would  think  it  dishonor- 
able not  to  affect  the  stateliness  of  a  Rohan, 
and  the  pride  of  a  Montmorency.  It  is  a 
great  pity ;  but  so  it  is.  These  people 
will  finish  by  emblazoning  their  filth  and 
mounting  their  armorial  bearino;s." 

"We  are  still  playing  a  villainous 
game,"  added  the  Marquis,  "  for  while  we 
have  no  chance  for  excuse,  thanks  to  your 
skill  and  counsel,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to 
lose  both  my  fortune  and  my  honor.  This 
is  too  much  !  How  shall  we  get  out  of  this 
comedy  ?  You  are  incessantly  telling  me 
that  we  hold  the  prey  in  our  hands ;  par 
Dieu  I  I  think  rather  that  the  prey  holds 
us.  We  have  shut  up  the  mouse  in  a 
Flemish  granary." 

"We  must  see;  we  must  wait,"  re- 
peated Madame  de  Vaubert.  ' '  Henry  IV. 
did  not  conquer  his  kingdom  in  a  day." 

"  He  conquered  it  in  his  hour,  and  at 
the  point  of  a  stainless  sword." 
"  You  forget  the  Mass." 
"  It  was  a  Low  Mass  ;  I  have  been  list- 
ening to  one  these  three  months,  and  am 
only  at  the  Introit.'''^ 

However  much  it  might  cost  him  to  ad- 
mit strangers  into  the  secret  of  this  busi- 
ness, which,  however,  was  a  secret  to  no 
one ;   however   much   of   repugnance   he 
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might  feel  to  committing  himself  with  the 
lawyers,  the  Marquis  had  arrived  at  such 
a  state  of  perplexity  that  he  determined  to 
take  the  advice  of  a  celebrated  jurist,  who 
then  flourished  at  Poitiers,  where  he  pass- 
ed for  the  D'Aguesseau  of  the  place.  M. 
de  La  Seigiiere  still  doubted  the  validity 
of  the  claims  of  his  guest ;  he  refused  to 
believe  that  a  legislator,  even  a  Corsiean, 
could  carry  iniquity  so  far  as  to  sanction 
and  encourage  pretensions  so  exorbitant. 
At  the  risk  of  destroying  his  last  hope,  he 
one  morning  sent  for  the  Poiterin  D'Agues- 
seau to  call  at  his  cabinet,  and  carefully 
explained  the  whole  matter,  preparatory 
to  the  inquiry  if  there  was  any  honorable 
way  of  disembarrassing  himself  of  Ber- 
nard ;  or  at  least  if  he  could  compel  him  to 
any  arrangement  which  should  compromise 
neither  the  honor  nor  the  fortune  of  his 
family. 

This  celebrated  jurist,  whose  name  was 
Des  Tournelles,  was  a  little  old  man,  keen, 
crafty,  and  withal  fond  of  a  joke,  belonging 
to  the  noblesse  of  the  robe,  and  therefore 
entertaining  no  great  affection  towards  the 
noblesse  of  the  sword,  particularly  the  La 
Seiglieres,  who  had  always  treated  ermine 
and  the  wig  as  a  smacking  of  the  bourge- 
oisie. Besides,  he  had  not  forgotten  a 
rencounter,  in  which  our  gentleman  treat- 
ed him  very  cavalierly,  and  while,  though 
it  had  happened  some  thirty  years  before, 
and  had  been  long  forgotten  by  the  offen- 
der, still  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  of- 
fended. M.  Des  Tournelles  was  therefore 
by  no  means  grieved  to  find  the  Marquis 
in  difficulty.  Having  thoroughly  examin- 
ed into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  assured 
himself  that  by  the  terms  of  the  deed  from 
Stamply  to  his  old  master,  the  rights  of  the 
donee  were  entirely  revoked  by  the  single 
fact  of  the  existence  of  the  son  of  the 
donor,  he  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  de- 
monstrating to  his  noble  client  that  not 
only  had  he  no  legal  remedy  against  Ber- 
nard, but  that  the  latter  might  at  any  time, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
turn  him  and  his  daughter  out  of  doors. 
The  old  fox  did  not  stop  here.  With  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  satisfying  the  Mar- 
quis, he  entered  into  a  defence  of  the  prin- 
ple  upon  which  the  law  restoring  Bernard 
to  his  father's  property  was  founded  ;  he 
developed  the  idea  of  the  legislator,  and 
maintained  that  in  this,  so  far  from  being 


iniquitous  as  the  Marquis  alleged,  the  law 
was  just,  provident,  wise,  and  paternal.  In 
vain  did  the  Marquis  object;  in  vain  did 
he  charge  the  republic  with  extortion,  vio- 
lence, and  usurpation  ;  in  vain  did  he  at- 
tempt to  show  that  he  held  his  property 
not  of  the  liberality  but  the  probity  of  his 
old  servant ;  in  vain,  in  short,  did  he  en- 
deavor to  escape  from  his  dilemma  by  any 
of  the  thousand  and  one  ways  which  he 
knew  so  well.  Our  legist  politely  proved 
to  him  that  in  appropriating  the  estates  of 
the  emigrants,  the  republic  had  only  made 
use  of  a  legitimate  right,  and  that  in  res- 
toring to  him  the  domain  of  his  father,  his 
old  farmer  had  only  performed  an^^^act  of 
munificence.  Under  the  pretext  of  still 
further  explaining  the  matter,  he  expati- 
ated at  length  upon  the  generosity  of  the  old 
miser.  He  was  gifted  with  an  inexhausti- 
ble faculty,  and  the  words  poured  from  his 
mouth  like  showers  of  arrows  from  a  quiv- 
er ;  so  that  the  poor  Marquis,  pricked  and 
stung  like  a  man  who  had  recklessly  pro- 
voked a  swarm  of  bees,  began  to  sweat 
profusely,  and  writhed  in  his  chair,  cursing 
the  day  when  he  thought  of  consulting 
such  a  pitiless  babbler,  without  even  the 
poor  resource  of  getting  into  a  rage,  so  po- 
litely and  dexterously  did  his  tormentor 
bear  himself.  At  length  pushed  to  ex- 
tremities— 

"Enough!  Monsieur,  enough!"  cried 
the  Marquis  ;  "  ventre  saint-gris !  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  abuse  both  eloquence  and 
erudition.  I  am  sufficiently  informed ; 
I  have  no  desire  for  any  further  instruc- 
tion." 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  gravely  rejoined 
the  sly  old  man,  who  enjoyed  the  sport  ex- 
ceedingly, and  was  determined  not  to  let  go 
his  victim  till  he  had  gorged  himself  with 
his  blood,  "  I  am  called  in  as  the  physician 
of  your  fortune  and  your  honor,  and  I 
should  deem  myself  unworthy  the  confi- 
dence you  have  shown  me  if  I  did  not  res- 
pond with  equal  candor.  Your  case  is  a 
grave  one  ;  and  it  is  not  by  consulting  your 
prejudices  yourself,  or  by  humoring  them 
on  my  part  that  you  can  expect  to  extri- 
cate yourself  from  your  embarrassment." 

These  last  words  fell  like  refreshing  dew 

o 

upon  the  indurated  heart  of  the  Marquis, 
Eh!  Monsieur,"  he   demanded  with  a 
hesitating  and  submissive  air,  "  then  the 
case  is  not  desperate  .?" 
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"  Possibly  not,"  replied  the  crafty  Des  ! 
Tournelles  with  a  smile,  ""  provided  always 
that  you  consent  to  disclose  the  whole,  and 
to  hear  what  is  necessary  to  be  heard.  I 
repeat  it,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  you  are  to 
see  in  me  only  the  physician,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  examine  into  your  complaint,  and 
prescribe  the  proper  remedy." 

Softened  by  fear,  allured  by  hope,  and 
encouraged  withal  by  the  apparent  good 
nature  underneath  which  the  old  serpent 
concealed  his  perfidious  designs,  the  Mar- 
quis resigned  himself  to  the  most  thorough 
and  intimate  disclosures.  To  adopt  the 
comparison  of  Des  Tournelles,  he  fared  like 
those  persons,  who,  after  a  life  of  railing 
at  medicine,  throw  themselves  blindly  into 
the  arms  of  the  doctor  the  moment  they 
fancy  that  they  can  feel  the  cold  breath  of 
death.  Apart  from  a  few  trifling  details 
which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  omit,  he 
laid  the  whole  matter  open  without  reser- 
vation— his  return,  the  arrival  of  Bernard, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  young  man 
installed  himself  at  the  chateau.  Urged  on 
by  the  diabolical  jurisconsult,  who  every 
now  and  then  interrupted  him  with — 
"  Very  well !  all  very  well !  Less  serious 
than  I  expected.  Courage,  Monsieur  le 
Marquis  !  All  right  so  far,  we  shall  get 
out  of  it," — he  laid  himself  completely 
open,  while,  with  his  chin  supported  upon 
his  bill-headed  cane,  the  old  counsellor  was 
swelling  with  joy  to  see  the  proud  old  gen- 
tleman thus  expose  his  infirmities  and  dis- 
cover, without  hesitation,  the  wounds  of  his 
selfishness  and  pride.  When  the  latter  had 
finished  his  story,  M.  Des  Tournelles  as- 
sumed a  serious  look,  and  ominously  shook 
his  head. 

"  Serious  matter,"  said  he,  "  very  se- 
rious ;  more  so  than  I  supposed  just  now. 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
sembled that  you  are  in  the  most  unfortu- 
nate position  in  which  a  nobleman  of  any 
time  or  country  was  ever  placed.  You 
have,  in  fact,  no  home  which  you  can  call 
yours.  You  do  not  tolerate  Bernard  ;  he 
tolerates  you.  You  are  at  his  mercy  ;  you 
are  dependent  upon  his  caprices.  This 
boy  may  at  any  time,  or  any  day,  compel 
you  to  leave.  Serious,  very  serious,  ex- 
ceedingly serious!"  and  the  lawyer  looked 
still  more  grave,  and  shook  his  head  still 
more  ominously. 

''  I  knew  it,  pa/'  Dieu  /"  it  is  very  se- 


rious," cried  the  Marquis  with  impatience  ; 
you  may  repeat  that  a  hundred  times,  and 
teach  me  nothing  new." 

"  I  am  quite  aware,"  coolly  pursued  M. 
Des  Tournelles  without  noticino;  the  inter- 
ruption  of  the  Marquis,  "  I  am  far  from 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  inter- 
est of  this  young  man  to  retain  you  and 
your  amiable  daughter  under  his  roof  ;  I 
know  very  well  that  it  will  be  diflicult  for 
him  to  find  guests  so  distinguished,  and 
who  will  do  him  so  much  honor.  I  go  fur- 
ther ;  I  maintain  that  it  is  his  duty  to  seek 
to  retain  you  ;  I  conceive  that  filial  piety 
imperiously  commands  him  to  connect  you 
with  his  fortune.  You  were  so  kind  to  his 
father  !  It  was  said,  with  truth,  that  that 
old  man  enriched  himself  by  the  very  act 
of  divesting  himself  of  his  estate,  so  over- 
whelmed was  he  in  his  latter  days  with  your 
kind  attentions,  your  care,  your  tenderness, 
and  your  regard  !  Charming  spectacle  !  It 
is  delightful  thus  to  see  the  hand  which 
gives,  overcome  in  generosity  by  the  hand 
which  receives  !  Although  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  an  acquaintance  with  M.  Bernard, 
I  do  not  doubt  his  honorable  disposition. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  everything  indicates 
in  him  a  noble  heart,  an  elevated  mind,  a 
generous  and  grateful  soul.  But,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  hardly  comports  with 
the  dignity  of  a  La  Seigliere  to  accept  a 
humiliating  condition,  life  is  strewn  with 
rocks,  against  which,  sooner  or  later,  the 
purest  intentions  and  the  most  honorable 
resolutions  must  break .  Bernard  is  young  ; 
he  will  marry,  and  have  children.  Mon 
sieur  le  Marquis,  I  must  tell  you  the  truth  ; 
this  is  a  very  serious  matter  !" 

"What!  The  devil!"  shouted  M.  de 
Seigliere,  who  felt  his  blood  tingle  in  the 
very  tips  of  his  ears.  "  I  sent  for  you  not 
to  calculate  the  depth  of  the  abyss  into 
which  I  have  fallen,  but  to  tell  me  how  I 
can  get  out  of  it.  Will  you  begin  to  help 
me  out ;  when  I  get  out  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  measure  its  depth." 

"  Pardon  me.  Monsieur,  pardon  me," 
replied  M.  Des  Tournelles  ;  "  before  finding 
you  a  ladder  it  is  well  to  know  how  long  it 
must  be.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  the  abyss 
is  profound!  What  an  abyss-!  If  you 
return  you  may  flatter  yourself,  like  The- 
seus, that  you  have  visited  dismal  shores. 
And  what  a  history,  monsieur,  is  yours  ! 
What  sinjrular  freaks  of  fortune  !     What 
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strange  vicissitudes!  The  Marquis  de  La 
Seigliere,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  his- 
tory— one  of  the  first  gentlemen  in  France, 
recalled  from  exile  by  one  of  his  old  ser- 
vants !  The  worthy  man  despoils  himself 
to  enrich  his  former  lord  !  The  son,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  dead,  returns  one  fine 
morning  to  reclaim  his  heritage  !  This  is 
a  drama  ;  it  is  all  a  romance  ;  we  have  no- 
thing more  interesting  in  all  our  judicial 
annals.  No  doubt,  Monsieur  le  Marquis, 
you  were  very  much  surprised  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  young  soldier,  whom  ru- 
mor had  slain  in  the  battle  of  Moscow  ! 
But,  although  his  return  must  have  cost 
you  some  embarrassment,  I  should  be  wil- 
ling to  swear  that  the  appearance  of  the 
son  of  your  benefactor  alive  and  well,  was 
not  disagreeable  to  you." 

"  To  the  point !  Monsieur,  to  the  point !" 
cried  the  marquis,  ready  to  burst,  and  red 
as  a  peony. 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  get  me 
out  of  this  afiair  .^" 

''Zounds!  Monsieur  le  Marquis," 
cried  his  tormentor,  "  we  must  find  some 
way.  You  must  not  remain  in  such  a  de- 
plorable position.  It  must  not  be  said  that 
a  Marquis  de  La  Seigliere  and  his  daughter 
have  lived  at  the  charge  of  the  son  of  their 
old  farmer,  liable  at  any  day  to  be  sent  away, 
like  tenants  who  have  not  paid  their  rent. 
This  ought  not  to  be  ;  it  must  not  be." 

Here  M.  Des  Tournelles  appeared  to 
fall  into  a  learned  meditation.  For  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  he  sat  mark- 
ing out  circles  on  the  floor  with  the  end  of 
his  cane,  or,  with  nose  pointing  upwards, 
regarding  the  mouldings  of  the  ceiling  ; 
while  the  marquis  watched  him  in  silence, 
with  an  anxiety  impossible  to  describe,  but 
easy  to  comprehend,  trying  to  read  his  fate 
in  the  visage  of  his  counsel,  and  passing, 
by  turns,  from  disappointment  to  hope,  ac- 
cording to  the  anxious  or  smiling  expression 
which  played  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
perfidious  Des  Tournelles. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  he,  at 
length,  ''  the  law  is  explicit ;  the  claims 
of  young  Stamply  are  incontestible.  Ne- 
vertheless, as  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
which  cannot  be  disputed,  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  with  the  requisite  management  and 
skill,  you  may  succeed  in  compelling  young 
Stamply  to  relinquish  his  pretensions.  But 
the  difficulty  is  that,  in  order  to  do  this, 
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it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  subtleties  of 
the  law  ;  and  you.  Marquis  de  La  Seig- 
liere, you  will  never  consent  to  engage  in 
the  obliquities  of  chicane." 

"  Never,  Monsieur, never!"  proudly  re- 
plied the  marquis.  Better  leap  out  of  the 
window  than  descend  by  a  filthy  staircase." 

"I  was  sure  of  it,"  resumed  M.  Des 
Tournelles.     "  These   sentiments  are  too 
chivalrous  for  me  to  think  of  combatting 
them.     Allow   me,    however,    to    observe 
that  the  stake  is  a  great  one — the  domain 
of  your  ancestors — a  million  of  property — 
the  future  prospects  of  your  daughter  and 
your  family.     All  this  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.     I  do  not  speak  of  this  with 
reference  to  yourself.  Monsieur  le  Marquis  ; 
you  possess  a  heart  as  disinterested  as  ever 
beat  in  the  human  bosom,  and  ruin  is  less 
terrible  to  you  than  a  stain  upon  your  es- 
cutcheon.    Want  has  no  terrors  for  you ; 
you  would  live,  if  need  be,  upon   the  roots 
of  the    earth  and  water.     This   is  noble, 
beautiful,  grand,  heroic !     I  can    see  you 
already,  in  my  mind's  eye,  resuming  the 
route  to  poverty,  and  at  the  view  my  heart 
is  moved  and  my  imagination  kindled ;  for, 
as  has  been  truly  observed,  the  wrestlings 
of  a  strong  man  with  the  assaults  of  adver- 
sity,  is    the    most    magnificent    spectacle 
which   one  can  behold.     But  your  daugh- 
ter, Monsieur,  your  daughter,  for  you  are  a 
father  !     Though  you  may  be  willing  to 
accept  the  part  of  GCdipus,  will  you  im- 
pose upon  that  darling  child  the  task  of 
Antigone  }     What  do  I  say  }     As  pitiless 
as   Agamemnon,  will  you  sacrifice  her,  a 
new  Iphigenia,  upon  the   altar  of  pride  to 
the   selfishness  of  a  false   honor }     I  was 
well  aware  that  you  would  find  it  repug- 
nant to  your  feelings  to  suffer  your  name 
to  be  brought  before  the  tribunals,   and  to 
seek  by  technicalities  to  snatch  from  just- 
ice the  consecration  of  your  rights.     Still, 
think  of  it,  a  million  of  property  !     Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis,  you  are  properly  here ;  it  is 
your  place  ;  this  hereditary  wealth  becomes 
you  ;  it  fits  you  like  a  glove,  and  you  wear 
it  well.     And  then,  between  you  and  me, 
is  it  more  dishonorable  to  seek  a  blow  at 
one's  adversary,  through  a  defect  in  the 
law,  than  it  was  formerly  for  knights  to 
aim,  lance  in  hand,  at  the  joint  of  the  visor, 
or  at  some  defect  in  the  cuirass .?" 

"  Well,  proceed  Monsieur, ' '  said  the  mar- 
quis, after  a  few  moments  of  hesitatin<r  si- 
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lence,  "if  you  will  answer  for  the  success 
of  the  plan,  out  of  the  devotion  which  I  feel 
for  the  interests  of  my  daughter,  I  will  re- 
sign myself  to  drain  the  cup  of  humiliation 
to  its  last  dregs." 

"  Triumph  of  paternal  love  !"  exclaim- 
ed M.  Des  Tournelles,  with  an  air  of  as- 
tonishment. "  Then  it  is  agreed  that  the 
case  shall  go  to  court.  It  only  remains  to 
determine  by  what  niceties  we  shall  be  able 
to  succeed  in  legally  depriving  of  his  legi- 
timate rights  the  son  of  the  good  man  who 
left  you  all  his  estate." 

"  Ventres aint-gris  !  Monsieur.  Let 
us  understand  ourselves ! ' '  cried  the  old 
gentleman,  who,  in  less  than  a  second, 
changed  from  the  blush  of  shame  to  the 
pallor  of  indignation.  "  That  is  not  what 
I  want.  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
transmit,  intact,  to  my  daughter  the  inher- 
itance which  I  received ;  but  God  forbid  that 
I  should  ever  think  of  depriving  that  young 
man  of  his  legitimate  property.  I  wUl  set 
apart  a  portion  of  it  to  him.  I  will  assure 
to  him,  at  whatever  expense,  an  easy  and 
honorable  support." 

"  Ah  !  noble,  noble  heart !"  said  M. 
Des  Tournelles,  with  a  tenderness  so  per- 
fectly affected  that  the  marquis  himself 
felt  somewhat  moved.  "  And  yet  they 
accuse  these  grand  seigniors  of  selfishness 
and  ingratitude !  Well,  since  you  insist 
upon  it,  we  will  do  something  for  the  hus- 
sar. Besides,  we  will  declare  this  in  open 
court ;  the  advocate  on  the  other  side  can 
make  nothing  of  it,  and  it  will  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  judges." 

Hereupon,  M.  Des  Tournelles,  desiring 
a  few  moments  for  reflection,  to  see,  as  he 
said,  if  he  could  find  any  defect  in  the 
law,  appeared  again  to  lapse  into  a  profound 
cogitation.  In  about  ten  minutes  he  came 
out  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  smiles ; 
seeing  which,  M.  de  La  Seigliere  felt  the  joy 
of  a  man  who,  under  sentence  of  death,  and  in 
daily  expectation  of  being  executed,  sudden- 
ly learns  that  his  punishment  is  commuted 
io  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  galleys. 

"  Well,  Monsieur,"  demanded  the  mar- 
quis. 

"  The  fact  is,  Monsieur  le  Marquis," 
responded  M.  Des  Tournelles,  suddenly 
assuming  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  con- 
sternation, "  the  fact  is,  you  are  lost,  lost 
without  resource,  lost  without  hope  !  After 
considering   the   whole   matter   and   tho- 


roughly weighing  it  in  all  its  details,  to  go 
to  court  would  be  a  great  mistake.  It 
would  only  compromise  your  reputation 
without  saving  your  fortune.  I  made  no 
doubt  of  being  able  to  get  round  the  law 
in  some  way,  and  save  you  from  the  960th 
article  of  the  chapter  on  donations  ;  with 
the  code  there  is  always  some  means  of 
getting  along.  Unfortunately,  the  terms 
of  the  deed  which  restored  the  property  to 
you,  are  too  clear,  too  precise  and  explicit 
to  admit,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
of  any  doubt  as  to  their  meaning ;  it  would 
be  only  a  waste  of  time  and  labor.  John 
Stamply  left  you  his  property  only  under 
the  conviction  that  his  son  was  dead  ;  but 
his  son  is  living ;  therefore  the  father  gave 
you  nothing.  There  is  no  escaping  the 
conclusion  ;  it  is  inevitable  !  inevitable  !" 
repeated  the  lawyer,  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, and  a  look  of  despair.  "  But  I  de- 
sire to  know,"  he  continued,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  "why  it  is  that  you  and  I  sit 
here  amusing  ourselves  with  so  remote  and 
so  sorry  a  prospect  of  escape,  when  it  is 
not  impossible  that  we  have  one  at  hand 
which  is  at  once  honorable  and  infallible  } 
In  your  familiarity  with  comic  authors,  the 
fact  cannot  have  escaped  you,  that  all  com- 
edies end  with  a  marriag^e.  Indeed,  it  al- 
most  seems  as  if  marriage  was  instituted 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  poets.  Mar- 
riage, Monsieur  le  Marquis,  is  the  grand 
resource,  the  deus  ex  macJiina^  the  sword 
of  Damocles  cutting  the  Gordian  knot. 
You  find  it  so  in  Moliere,  in  Regnard,  in 
all  the  poets.  How  could  they  extricate 
themselves  from  their  plots,  except  by  mar- 
riage }  In  all  comedies,  what  reconciles 
divided  families }  what  terminates  differ- 
ences }  What  stops  litigation,  extinguishes 
hatred,  and  puts  an  end  to  intrigues } 
Marriage  !  always  marriage  !  And  what 
prevents  us,  if  it  is  true  that  the  drama  is 
but  the  painting  and  expression  of  real 
life,  from  winding  up  with  a  marriage  } 
Eh  }  M'lle  de  La  Seigliere  is  young,  and 
admitted  to  be  charming;  on  the  other  hand, 
Bernard  is  young,  also,  and  very  passable 
in  his  appearance  }  Let  them  be  married. 
Moliere  himself  would  not  have  asked  a 
better  denouement  for  such  an  adventure." 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  his  po- 
sition, the  marquis  was  seized  with  such  a 
fit  of  hilarity  at  this  proposition  that  he  sat 
rolling  in  the  chair,  and  holding  on  upon 
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his  sides  for  some  five  minutes  in  immode- 
rate laughter. 

"  Par  Dieu  !  Monsieur,"  said  he,  after 
having  recovered  himself,  "  you  owed  me 
this  recompense  for  the  two  hours  you  have 
kept  me  on  the  stand.  I  beg  you  will  re- 
peat your  proposition." 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  repeat,  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,"  replied  the  malicious  old 
man,  with  an  imperturbable  sang-froid^ 
"  that  the  only  way  of  reconciling,  in  this 
affair,  your  reputation  with  your  interest 
is  to  offer  M'lle  de  La  Seigliere  in  mar- 
riage to  the  son  of  your  old  farmer." 

This  time  the  marquis  was  utterly  un- 
able to  contain  hunself.  He  was  obliged 
to  get  up  from  his  chair  and  take  a  turn 
or  two  about  the  chamber  before  he  could 
recover  himself  from  the  convulsions  of 
laughter  induced  by  his  excessive  delight. 
When  he  had  become  tolerably  calm — 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  I  had  been  told 
that  you  were  a  very  able  man,  but  I  had 
no  conception  of  your  real  power.  Ventre- 
saint'gris  !  What  penetration  !  What  a 
prompt  and  ready  glance  !  What  a  way 
of  arranging  things !  You  must  have  been 
sent  to  school  early  to  have  acquired  so 
much  at  your  age.  Your  father  was, 
doubtless,  king's  attorney.  Vive  Dieu! 
What  wells  of  science  !  Madame  Des 
Tournelles,  when  you  walk  out  with  her, 
at  Blossac,  on  Sunday,  must  carry  a  high 
head.  Monsieur  le  jurisconsulte,"  added 
he,  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  "  you 
have  to  consult  not  to  advise." 

'-'■  Oh  !  to  be  sure.  Monsieur  le  Marquis," 
replied  M.  Des  Tournelles,  without  discov- 
ering the  least  embarrassment,  ''  I  under- 
stand perfectly  well  that  such  a  proposition 
is  revolting  to  your  noble  instinct.  I  can 
fully  appreciate  your  feelings  ;  I  can  feel 
all  the  weight  of  your  objections ;  I  can 
excuse  your  opposition.  Still,  if  you  will 
reflect  but  for  one  moment  you  will  see  in 
your  turn,  that  there  are  exigencies  to 
which  the  most  legitimate  pride  is  obliged 
sometimes  to  yield." 

"  Stop  there.  Monsieur,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, in  a  severe  tone,  which  admitted  of 
no  reply  ;  which  however  did  not  silence 
the  crafty  old  man. 

^'  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  he  continued 
with  firmness,  "the  sincere  interest,  the 
very  lively  sympathy  with  which  your  po- 
sition inspires  me,  the  respectful  attach- 


ment which  I  have  always  felt  towards  your 
illustrious  family,  the  frankness  and  well 
known  sincerity  of  my  character,  all  unite 
in  compelling  me  to  insist ;  and  I  must  in- 
sist, though  I  incur  your  ridicule  and  even 
your  indignation,  as  the  reward  of  my  de- 
votion. Suppose,  some  day,  your  foot 
should  slip,  and  you  should  be  precipitated 
into  the  Clain,  would  he  not  be  justly 
chargeable  with  crime  before  God  and  man, 
who,  when  it  was  in  his  power,  should  not 
lend  you  a  helping  hand.  But  the  truth 
is,  you  have  fallen  into  a  gulf  a  hundred 
times  deeper  than  the  bed  of  oiu-  river  ; 
and  I  think  I  should  be  wanting  to  my  duty 
did  I  not  make  use,  even  at  the  risk  of 
wounding  you,  of  all  possible  human  means 
to  attempt  to  extricate  you." 

"  Well  !  Monsieur,"  retorted  the  Mar- 
quis, "  let  people  drown  in  peace,  if  it  is 
their  good  pleasure.  Far  better  to  drown 
respectably  in  pure,  transparent  water, 
than  drag  out  a  dishonorable  life  in  poverty 
and  disgrace." 

'^  These  sentiments  honor  you  ;  I  recog- 
nize in  them  the   worthy  heir  of  a  noble 
family.     I  fear,  however,  that  you  exag- 
gerate the  dangers  of  an  alliance  with  a  fam- 
ily not  of  your  rank.     You  must  be  aware 
that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  opinions  have 
latterly  undergone  a  great  modification  on 
this  point.     Monsieur  le  Marquis,  these  are 
trying  times.      Although  nominally  restor- 
ed, the  noblesse  are  by  no  means  really  so  ; 
under  the  factitious  brilliancy  which  has 
recently  been  imparted  to  them,  there  is 
already  the  melancholy  of  a  star   which 
pales  and  declines.     I  am  convinced  that 
they    can'  recover  their  ancient  splendor 
only  by  mingling,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
democracy   which  surrounds  them  on  all 
sides.     I  have  carefully  reflected  upon  our 
prospects,  for  I  also  am  interested  as  well 
as  yourself  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing you  how  deeply  I  am  penetrated 
with  the  necessity  of  an  alliance  between 
us  and  the  people,  I  will  state,  what  you 
are  perhaps  not  aware  of,  that  I  recently 
resigned   myself  to  the    marriage   of  my 
eldest  daughter  with  a  sheriff.     We  must 
take  things  as  they  are.     At  the  present 
time  it  is  with  the  aristocracy  as  with  the 
precious   metals,  which    cannot   be  suffi- 
ciently hardened  to  be  useful  without  a 
grain  of  alloy.     In  these  times  a  marriage 
of  convenience,  such  a  one  as  I  am  recom- 
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mending,  is  a  sort  of  family  lightning  rod, 
for  the  protection  and  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned.  We  must  stoop  a  little 
that  we  may  get  a  better  support,  and  for- 
tify ourselves  more  strongly  against  the 
tempest.  A  great  and  curious  change  is 
at  this  moment  going  on  in  society.  Be- 
fore twenty  years  shall  have  passed  the 
citizen  gentleman  will  take  the  place  of  the 
gentleman  cit.  Will  you.  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  have  my  whole  thought .?" 

"No,  I  am  not  particular  about  it," 
said  the  Marquis. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  going  on  to  say,"  re- 
sumed M.  Des  Tournelles  with  unwaver- 
ing assurance,  "  your  great  name  and  for- 
tune, your  intellectual  superiority,  and 
yom'  accomplished  manners,  have  very 
naturally  excited  towards  you  feelings  of 
envy.  You  have  enemies  ;  what  superior 
man  has  not }  He  must  be  unfortunate 
indeed  who  has  not  two  or  three  at  least. 
But  you,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  stated, 
have  many.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
You  are  not  popular.  What  more  easily 
accounted  for,  since  in  all  things  popularity 
is  only  the  seal  of  stupidity,  and  the  crown 
of  mediocrity  ?  In  short.  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis, you  have  the  honor  to  be  detested." 

"  Monsieur- 
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I  beg  pardon  ;  I  appreciate  your  mo- 
desty ;  but,  as  I  was  saying,  you  have  the 
honor  to  be  detested.  You  serve  as  the 
mark  for  the  shots  and  jibes  of  an  unscru- 
pulous party,  which  is  increasing  every 
day,  and  which  threatens  very  soon  to  be- 
come the  majority  of  the  nation.  I  shall 
not  allow  myself  to  repeat  to  you  the 
thousand  base  calumnies  which  this  lawless 
and  faithless  party  is  daily  engaged  in 
spreading  like  venom  over  your  noble  life. 
1  know  too  well  the  respect  due  to  you  to 
consent  to  become  the  echo  of  these  vile 
and  cowardly  aspersions.  They  charge 
you  openly  with  having  deserted  your 
country  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  danger  ; 
they  accuse  you  of  having  borne  arms 
against  France." 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  Marquis  with 
virtuous  indignation,  "  I  have  never  borne 
arms  against  any  one . ' ' 

"  I  believe  it,  Monsieur  le  Marquis  ;  I 
am  sure  of  it.  All  honorable  persons  are 
agreed  on  this  point ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  liberals  have  no  reverence,  they  res- 
pect nothing,  and  honorable  men  are  rare. 


They  are  pleased  to  point  you  out  as  an 
enemy  of  the  public  liberties  ;  the  rumor 
goes  that  you  detest  the  charter  ;  they  in- 
sinuate that  you  are  seeking  to  restore 
within  your  domains  the  dime,  the  corvee, 
and  other  seigniorial  privileges.  They  as- 
sert that  you  have  written  to  His  Majesty 
Louis  XVIII.  to  advise  him  to  enter  the 
Chamber  booted  and  spurred,  whip  in  hand 
as  Louis  XIV.  did  his  parliament ;  they 
afiirm  that  you  annually  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  they 
suspect  you  of  being  in  correspondence 
with  the  congregation  of  the  Jesuits  ;  in 
fine,  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  open- 
ly insult  the  glory  of  our  arms  by  habit- 
ually attaching  to  the  tail  of  your  horse  a 
tricolored  rosette.  This  is  not  all,  for 
calumny  will  not  readily  stop  where  it 
finds  so  many  attractions ;  they  declare 
that  old  Stamply  was  a  victim  of  scanda- 
lous and  heartless  devices,  and  that  as  a 
return  for  all  his  benefactions,  you  left  him 
to  die  with  chagrin.  I  do  not  wish  to 
alarm  you  ;  nevertheless,  I  must  avow  that 
as  things  are  situated,  if  a  second  revolu- 
tion should  break  out — and  God  only  knows 
what  the  future  has  in  reserve  for  us — you 
would  be  obliged  to  fly  again  with  the 
greatest  haste ;  otherwise,  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  I  would  not  answer  for  your 
head." 

"  You  know  very  well.  Monsieur,  that 
this  is  infamous,"  exclaimed  M.  de  La 
Seigliere,  whom  this  oration  of  the  satanic 
old  man  had  excited  to  the  utmost  pitch 
of  endurance.  "These  liberals  are  vil- 
lainous scoundrels.  I,  an  enemy  of  the 
public  liberties  !  I  adore  them.  And  how 
could  I  detest  the  charter  ?  I  never  saw 
it.  The  Jesuits  !  but  ventre-saint  gris !  I 
never  saw  the  tail  of  one ;  and  as  for  the 
other  charges,  I  will  not  deign  to  reply  to 
such  low  and  vulgar  accusations.  As  to  a 
second  revolution,"  added  the  Marquis 
gaily,  as  cowards  whistle  to  keep  up  their 
courage,  "  I  imagine,  Monsieur,  you  must 
be  jesting." 

"  Jesting  !  By  no  means,"  quickly  re- 
plied M.  Des  Tournelles.  The  future  is 
thick  with  tempests ;  the  heavens  are  char- 
ged with  livid  clouds ;  political  passions  can 
already  be  heard  in  the  distance  ;  the  very 
soil  beneath  us  is  mined,  and  ready  to  ex- 
plode. Indeed,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I 
tell  you  in  all  earnestness,  that  if  you  would 
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not  be  surprised  by  the  storm,  you  must 
watch,  watch  incessantly,  give  ear  to  every 
sound,  be  on  your  guard  night  and  day, 
have  neither  rest  nor  truce,  nor  respite, 
but  have  your  baggage  constantly  ready, 
that  you  may  be  on  your  way  at  the  first 
clap  of  thunder  that  shall  break  in  the  ho- 
rizon." 

M.  de  La  Seigliere  turned  pale,  and  re- 
garded M.  Des  Tournelles  with  a  look  of 
fear.  After  enjoying  the  fright  for  a  few 
moments,  which  he  had  thus  thrown  into 
the  heart  of  his  unfortunate  client,  the 
lawyer  continued  : — 

"  Do  you  now  perceive.  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis, the  propriety  of  this  alliance  }  Do 
you  not  begin  to  see  that  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  son  of  Stamply  and  your  daugh- 
ter, would  be,  on  your  part,  an  act  of  pro- 
found policy?  See  how,  by  such  a  course, 
you  would  change  the  face  of  things.  You 
are  suspected  of  hating  the  people  ;  you 
give  your  daughter  to  the  son  of  a  peasant. 
They  mark  you  as  an  enemy  of  our  rising 
glory  ;  you  adopt  a  child  of  the  empire. 
They  accuse  you  of  ingratitude ;  you  mingle 
your  blood  with  that  of  your  benefactor. 
Thus,  at  a  single  stroke,  you  confound 
calumny ;  you  disarm  envy ;  you  bring 
public  opinion  to  your  support;  you  con- 
tract a  favorable  alliance  with  a  party  which 
now  seeks  your  ruin  ;  you  insure  your  head 
and  fortune  ao-ainst  the  danger  which 
threatens  ;  in  short,  you  will  end  your 
days  surrounded  with  luxury  and  opulence, 
happy,  tranquil,  honored,  and  safe  from  the 
storms  of  revolution." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Marquis,  with 
dignity,  ^'if  need  be  my  daughter  and  I 
will  mount  the  scaffold.  We  can  pour  out 
our  blood  ;  but  we  will  never  pollute  it  so 
long  as  it  shall  flow  in  our  veins.  We  are 
ready  ;  the  noblesse  of  France  have  proved, 
thank  God  !  that  they  know  how  to  die." 

"  To  die  is  nothing.  To  live  is  the  dif- 
ficulty. If  the  scaffold  was  ready  at  your 
door,  I  would  take  you  by  the  hand  and 
say  to  you :  '  Mount  into  heaven  ! '  But 
from  here  there,  how  many  sad  days  to  pass  ' 
Think  - 
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"  Not  a  word  more,  I  beg  of  you,"  said 
M.  de  la  Seigliere,  drawing  from  the  pock- 
et of  his  black  satin  breeches  a  little  silk 
purse,  which  he  furtively  slipped  into  the 
hand  of  M.  Des  Tournelles.  "  You  have 
exceedingly    entertained   me,"  added  the 


Marquis  ;  "  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have 
laughed  so  heartily." 

"Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  replied  M. 
Des  Tournelles,  carelessly  letting  the 
purse  drop  upon  the  floor  ;  "  I  am  abund- 
antly recompensed  by  the  honor  you  have 
done  me  in  esteeming  me  worthy  of  your 
confidence.  Besides,  if  it  is  true  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  making  you  laugh  in 
the  position  in  which  you  are  placed,  it  is 
one  of  my  greatest  professional  triumphs, 
and  I  am  under  great  obligation  to  you. 
Whenever  you  may  be  pleased  to  resort  to 
my  humble  advice,  I  shall  ever  be  ready 
to  afford  you  any  assistance  in  my  power, 
and  think  myself  fortunate,  if,  as  to-day,  I 
shall  succeed  in  allaying,  in  any  degree, 
your  apprehensions." 

"  You  are  too  kind  a  thousand  times," 
rejoined  the  Marquis,  with  a  low  bow. 

"  And  though  this  is  no  longer  to  be 
your  home,"  resumed  Des  Tournelles, 
"  though  you  may,  henceforth,  possess 
neither  chateau,  nor  park,  nor  forest,  nor 
domain,  not  even  a  poor  corner  of  the  earth 
large  enough  to  pitch  your  tent  upon,  you 
are  still,  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  me, 
the  Marquis  de  la  Seigliere,  greater,  per- 
haps, in  misfortune  than  ever  you  were  in 
prosperity.  It  is  my  nature  ;  misfortune 
seduces  me,  adversity  attracts  me.  Had 
my  political  opinions  admitted  of  it,  I 
should  have  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St. 
Helena.  Be  assured  that  my  devotion 
and  respect  will  follow  you  wherever  you 
may  go,  and  that  you  will  always  find  in 
me  a  friend  faithful  in  misfortune." 

"  On  your  part,  Monsieur,  be  persuaded 
that  your  respect  and  devotion  wUl  ever  be 
to  me  a  precious  source  of  aid  and  conso- 
lation," replied  the  Marquis,  pulling  the 
bell. 

M.  Des  Tournelles  had  arisen  from  his 
seat.  As  he  was  about  to  leave,  he  threw 
a  complacent  look  around  the  apartment 
and  observed  in  all  its  details  the  sumptu- 
ous furniture. 

"  Delightful  sojourn !  enchanting  re- 
treat!" murmured  he,  as  if  talking  with 
himself.  "  Carpets  from  Aubusson,  dam- 
asks from  Genoa,  Saxony  porcelain,  chairs 
from  Boule,  Bohemian  glass,  splendid 
paintings,  objects  of  art,  charming  fancies 
—  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  you  live  here 
like  a  king.  And  this  park  !  Why,  it  is 
a  perfect   wood,"  added  he,  approaching 
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the  window.  "  As  you  sit  by  the  corner 
of  your  fireside,  in  the  spring,  you  must 
hear  the  songs  of  the  nij^'-htingale." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  a 
valet  appeared. 

"  Jasmin,"  said  M.  de  la  Seigiiere,  kick- 
ing the  purse  which  still  lay  upon  the  carpet 
and  discovered  the  yellow  metal  gleaming 
through  its  silken  meshes,  like  the  scales  of 
a  gold  fish — "  pick  that  up,  it  is  a  present 
to  you  from  M.  Des  Tournelles.  Good 
day,  Monsieur  Des  Tournelles,  good  day. 
My  compliments  to  your  wife.  Jasmin, 
show  the  gentleman  out,  you  owe  him  that 
politeness." 

This  said,  he  turned  his  back  without 
more  ado,  stepped  behind  the  window  and 
leaned  his  head  forward  against  the  glass. 
He  supposed  that  M.  Des  Tournelles  had 
left,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  execrable 
old  man,  who  had  slipped  back,  stealthily 
as  a  cat,  standing  on  tiptoe  and  placing  his 
mouth  close  to  the  ear  of  the  ruminating 
Marquis — 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis — "  said  he  in  a 
low  tone,  and  with  a  mysterious  look. 

"  What!"  cried  the  Marquis,  suddenly 
starting  up,  "  you  here  yet .?" 

"  A  last  opinion,  it  is  a  good  one.  The 
matter  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  if  you 
wish  to  get  well  out  of  it,  marry  your 
daughter  to  Bernard." 

Thereupon,  followed  by  the  maledictions 
of  the  Marquis,  and  attended  by  Jasmin, 
who  overwhelmed  him  with  bows  and  other 
demonstrations  of  politeness,  M.  Des  Tour- 
nelles turned  quickly  on  his  heel,  and,  with 
cane  under  his  arm  and  rubbing  his  hands, 
darted  out  of  the  door  delighted  as  a  fox 
just  leaving  the  poultry  yard  drunk  with 
blood  and  licking  his  jaws. 

Thus,  apparently  with  the  intention  not 
to  touch,  or  to  touch  only  to  cure,  M.  Des 
Toui'nelles  had  only  irritated  and  poisoned 
the  wounds  of  his  victim.  M.  de  La 
Seigiiere  who  had  previously  felt  sick,  was 
now  convinced  that  his  sickness  was  mor- 
tal— that  he  should  never  recover.  Such 
was  the  result  of  this  memorable  consulta- 
tion ;  a  Marquis  was  drowning  ;  a  lawyer, 
who  was  passing  by,  proved  to  him  that  he 
was  lost  and  tied  a  stone  to  his  neck,  after 
having,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  dragged  and 
rolled  him  in  the  mud. 

But  the  heart  of  the  Marquis  was  not 
the  only  one  in  the  valley  of  the  Clain 


that  was  true  blood.  To  say  nothing  of 
Madame  de  Vaubert,  who  was  not  quite 
reassured  as  to  the  success  of  her  enter- 
prize,  Helen  and  Bernard  had  both  lost 
their  repose  and  serenity.  For  some  time 
M'lle  de  La  Seigiiere  had  been  greatly 
perplexed,  and  a  thousand  strange  ques- 
tions were  constantly  coming  up  in  her 
mind.  Why,  in  none  of  her  letters  to 
Raoul,  had  she  ventured  to  mention  the 
presence  of  Bernard  ?  Doubtless  she  fear- 
ed to  provoke  the  pleasantry  of  the  young 
baron,  who  could  never  tolerate  old  Stam- 
ply  ;  but  why,  when  in  conversation  with 
Bernard,  and  mention  was  made  of  the  son 
of  the  baroness,  had  she  never  dared  to 
speak  of  her  approaching  union  with  him  ? 
Sometimes  she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  de- 
ceiving them  both.  Whence  came  that 
vague  dread,  or  that  cold  indifference, 
which  she  had  recently  experienced  at  the 
thought  of  the  return  of  Raoul.  Whence 
was  it,  also,  that  his  letters,  which  at  first  so 
delighted  and  almost  charmed  her,  brought 
now  only  a  profound  and  mortal  ennui  ? 
Whence,  in  fine,  that  overwhelming  feeling 
of  lassitude  which  she  invariably  felt  on 
sitting  down  to  reply  ?  These  questions 
troubled  her.  Nor  was  she  troubled  by 
what  was  passing  in  her  own  mind  alone. 
She  saw  instinctively  that  the  movements 
and  acts  of  those  around  her  had  a  myste- 
rious and  equivocal  appearance.  The  de- 
jection of  her  father,  the  sudden  departure 
of  Raoul,  his  prolonged  absence,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  baroness,  all  these  alarmed  her. 
The  glow  of  health  upon  her  cheek  was 
disappearing ;  her  full  dark  eyes  were 
losing  their  fullness  and  lustre  ;  her  cheer- 
ful temper  was  gradually  becoming  changed. 
In  order  to  explain,  if  she  could,  the  trou- 
ble and  embarrassment  which  she  experi- 
enced in  the  presence  of  Bernard,  she  tried 
to  hate  him.  She  knew  that  it  was  since 
his  arrival  that  she  had  lost  the  calm  and 
freedom  of  her  young  days.  She  accused 
him,  in  her  heart,  of  too  readily  accepting 
the  hospitality  of  a  family  whom  his  father 
had  despoiled.  She  said  that  he  ought  to 
have  sought  a  nobler  employment  for  his 
courage  and  his  youth,  and  regretted  that 
he  had  not  more  pride  and  dignity.  Then 
turning  her  thoughts  towards  Raoul,  with 
every  determination  to  love  him,  mistaking 
her  conscience  for  love  and  her  love  for 
hatred,  she  gradually  and  purposely  avoid- 
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ed  Bernard,  renounced  her  walks  in  tlie 
park,  ceased  to  appear  in  the  saloon,  and 
secluded  herself  in  her  chamber.  Reduced 
to  the  intimacy  of  the  baroness  and  the 
Marquis,  since  M'Ue  de  La  Seigliere  was 
no  longer  present  to  veil  with  her  sincerity, 
innocence  and  beauty,  the  intrigues  and 
ruses  of  which  he  was  the  sport,  Bernard 
became   sombre,    eccentric    and  irascible. 


It  was  then  that  the  Marquis,  by  a  resolu- 
tion which  merits  all  the  epithets  which 
Madame  de  Sevigne  lavishes  upon  the 
marriage  of  a  grand-daughter  of  Henry 
IV.  to  a  cadet  of  Gascony,  suddenly  de- 
termined to  suffer  the  humiliation  which 
M.  Des  Tournelles  had  pointed  out  as  the 
only  way  of  safety  which  remained  to  him 
in  this  lower  world. 


To  he  Continued. 
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HON.   HENEY   WASHINGTON  HILLIARD 


OF    ALABAMA. 


The  reputation  of  the  public  men  of 
every  country  is  the  property  of  the  na- 
tion, and  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
government.  This  is  especially  so  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  invigorating  in- 
fluence of  our  free  institutions  is  displayed 
in  the  lives  of  those  who,  deriving  no  aid 
from  wealth  or  powerful  connections,  rise 
from  the  level  of  common  exertion  to  dis- 
tinction, and  reach  stations  which  interest 
the  whole  country  in  their  history. 

The  position  which  the  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Hilliard  has  attained  among  the  public 
men  of  the  United  States,  is  another  in- 
stance of  this  influence  which  our  brief 
history  has  furnished,  and  wUl  make  the 
following  sketch  of  his  life,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  acceptable  to  our  readers  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  He  is  a  native 
of  North  Carolina,  but  shortly  after  his 
birth  his  parents  removed  to  Columbia,  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  grew 
Tip  to  man's  estate.  He  was  educated  at 
the  South  Carolina  College — an  institution 
justly  celebrated  for  the  learning  of  its  fa- 
culty, the  number  of  distinguished  men 
who  have  taken  its  degrees,  and  the  en- 
lightened patronage  which  it  receives  from 
the  State.  He  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion at  eighteen ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 
early  bias  of  his  mind  towards  politics,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  oration  which  he 
delivered  on  the  occasion  had  for  its  sub- 
ject, "  The  tendency  of  the  American 
Government  to  exalt  the  character  of  its 
people."  In  his  youth  he  enjoyed  the 
rare  advantage  of  associating  with  men  of 
mature  minds,  who  had  already  reached 
distinction,  but  who  extended  to  one  whose 
aspirations  after  honorable  preferment,  and 
whose  strong  sympathy  with  intellectual 
exertion  even  then  interested  them,  a 
friendship  which  cheered  and  stimulated 
him  ; — such  men  as  Preston,  Legare,  and 
others,  who,  at  that  time,  exhibited  in  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  those  great 


powers  that   have  since  earned  for  them 
the  noblest  national  fame. 

Mr.  Hilliard,  after  leaving  college,  en- 
tered immediately  upon  the  study  of  the 
law,  which  he  prosecuted  for  some  time 
in  Columbia ;  but  a  desire  to  engage  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  practice  in  a  new 
field,  induced  him  to  remove  to  Georgia, 
where  he  continued  the  study  for  nearly 
two  years  longer  in  the  ofiice  of  Judge 
Clayton,  at  Athens.  Within  a  few  days 
after  reaching  his  twenty -first  year,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  At  that  time, 
when  about  to  enter  upon  the  career  of 
manhood,  he  adopted  those  religious  senti- 
ments which  he  still  entertains,  and  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chm-ch — a  church  characterized  by 
the  earnestness  of  its  faith,  and  the  strong 
resemblance  of  some  of  its  usages  to  Puri- 
tan habits.  Of  this  Church  he  has  ever 
since  continued  a  member,  engaging  in  its 
service,  and  unhesitatingly  complying  with 
its  forms,  which  enjoin  upon  him  the  duty 
of  proclaiming,  at  times  in  public,  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  system.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  ;  but  in  a  few 
months  he  was  invited  to  fill  a  chair 
in  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  one  of 
the  subjects  confided  to  him  was  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  After  two 
or  three  years  of  service  there,  which  he 
employed  not  only  in  instruction  but  in 
study,  he  resigned  his  appointment.  Short- 
ly after,  having  removed  to  Montgomery, 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
with  great  success. 

In  1838  the  political  course  of  Mr. 
Hilliard  begins.  The  Hon.  Dixon  H. 
Lewis  at  that  time  represented  the  Mont- 
gomery district  in  Congress,  and,  having 
adopted  Mr.  Calhoun's  plan  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  question,  he  undertook,  upon  his 
return  home,  to  bring  his  constituents  to 
the  support  of  that  measure  in  a  series  of 
able  numbers  which  he  published  over  the 
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signature  of  a  ''  Nullifier."  Most  of  the 
aspiring  men  of  that  part  of  Alabama  fell 
in  with  Mr.  Lewis'  opinions  ;  but  Mr. 
Hilliard  offered  to  them  a  very  vigorous 
opposition.  He  replied  to  the  articles  of 
Mr.  Lewis  as  they  appeared,  in  the  lead- 
ing Whig  paper  of  Montgomery,  in  six 
letters,  over  the  signature  of  "Junius 
Brutus ;"  and  he  succeeded  in  rallying  the 
great  body  of  the  Whig  party  against  the 
doctrines  which  Mr.  Lewis  vainly  strove 
to  establish.  These  papers  attracted  great 
attention;  and  while  Mr.  Lewis'  numbers 
were  attributed  to  "a  determination  on 
the  part  of  certain  politicians  of  the  extra 
session  to  bring  over  the  nullifiers  to  the 
support  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion," Mr.  Hilliard's  replies  were  hailed 
as  "an  argumentative  and  eloquent  refu- 
tation of  Mr.  Lewis'  views."  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1838,  Mr.  Hilliard  was  elected  to 
a  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  after 
an  animated  contest ;  and  the  triumph  was 
regarded  with  pleasure,  even  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, where  the  discussion  to  which  we 
have  referred  had  been  observed  with  much 
interest.  The  most  important  paper  pub- 
lished in  Columbia  expressed  high  gratifi- 
cation at  the  success  ' '  of  the  leading 
champion  of  the  cause  in  refuting  the  ar- 
guments in  Mr.  Dixon  Lewis'  papers ;" 
audit  added,  "the  election  of  Mr.  Hil- 
liard is  the  decision  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween 'Junius  Brutus'  (Mr.  Hilliard) 
and  'A  Nullifier;'  (Mr.  Lewis  ;)  and  this 
deed  of  the  stripling  with  his  sling  and  peb- 
ble, is  an  earnest  of  his  future  success. 
Mr.  Hilliard  is  of  our  college — he  left  us 
some  years  since,  carrying  with  him  the 
best  wishes  and  the  high  expectation  of 
this  community."  Judge  Smith,  who  had 
previously  distinguished  himself  as  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  from  South  Caro- 
lina, was,  at  that  time,  a  member  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature  ;  and,  in  an  elaborate 
speech,  he  urged  that  body  to  adopt  reso- 
lutions instructing  the  Senators  from  that 
State  to  give  their  support  to  the  Sub- 
Treasury  scheme.  The  task  of  replying 
to  him  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Hilliard  by  his 
political  friends  in  the  House  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
heightened  the  reputation  which  he  had 
before  acquired.  His  argument  was  a  full 
one  ;  and  we  find  his  views  of  the  doctrine 
of  instruction,  as  applied  to   Senators  in 


Congress,  expressed  with  so  much  justness 
and  force,  that  we  regret  our  limited  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  quote  them  at  length. 
After  adverting  to  Edmund  Burke's 
splendid  and  philosophical  exposition  of 
the  relation  existing  between  the  represen- 
tative and  his  constituents,  he  proceeded 
to  argue  that  the  responsibility  of  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  to  the  Legislature 
of  a  State,  was  a  peculiar  and  limited  one. 
"  It  was  the  aim  of  the  Constitution  to  en- 
sure to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a 
fixed  and  steady  policy,  to  protect  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  enlightened  and  independent 
judgment,  and  to  encourage  the  influence 
of  lofty  and  expanded  considerations.  In 
the  representative  branch  of  the  National 
Legislature,  every  popular  feeling,  and 
even  prejudice,  is  expected  to  be  felt  and 
exhibited  ;  coming  from  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  directly  responsible  to  them, 
and  holding  ofiices  for  so  brief  a  season, 
they  are  supposed  to  feel  sensitively,  and 
to  reflect  most  faithfully  every  fluctuation 
in  public  sentiment.  IBut  the  waves  of 
popular  commotion,  which  will  sometimes, 
in  the  purest  republics,  and  among  the 
most  generous  people,  rise  too  suddenly 
and  mount  too  high,  are  expected  to  dash 
and  break  at  the  feet  of  a  calm  and  un- 
moved Senate."  Against  the  political 
features  of  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  his 
argument  was  a  triumphant  one.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  Treasury  Department  should 
be  under  the  control  of  Congress,  and  as 
little  dependent  as  possible  on  the  Presi- 
dent; that  "  among  the  powers  assigned  to 
Congress,  is  the  control  of  the  public  funds, 
in  itself  a  very  high  trust.  They  [the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people]  are  to  guard 
the  treasure  of  the  nation  with  unrelaxing 
vigilance,  and  no  appropriation  can  be 
made  without  their  action.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  how  deeply  this  arrangement  con- 
cerns popular  liberty,  and  any  measure 
which  proposes  to  disturb  this  adjustment 
of  power,  is  condemned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  is  hostile  to  the  dearest  public  in- 
terests." Mr.  Hilliard  served  but  one 
session  in  the  Legislature — professional 
engagements  inducing  him  to  decline  a  re- 
election. He  took  part,  however,  in  the 
great  contest  of  1840.  Having  urged  in 
the  Harrisburg  Convention,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  the  nomination  of  ]Mr. 
Clay  without  success,  he  returned  to  Ala- 
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bama  and  threw  himself  into  the  contest 
for  Gen.  Harrison  with  his  characteristic 
energy.  Being  the  elector  for  his  district, 
he  canvassed  it  thoroughly,  and  carried  it 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  Whig 
candidates.  So  powerful  an  impulse  was 
given  to  the  cause  that  it  rolled  its  triumph- 
ant tide  over  South  Alabama,  and  shook 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  that  State.  In  Georgia,  too,  Mr. 
Hilliard  exerted  himself,  with  the  greatest 
success,  for  the  interests  of  the  Whig 
party. 

The  next  year  he  was  nominated  for 
Congress,  but  the  Legislatur*  interfered  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  adopted  the  general  ticket  system — 
referring  the  question  whether  it  should 
continue  to  be  the  mode  of  electing  repre- 
sentatives, to  the  people,  who  decided  that 
the  district  system  should  be  restored.  Mr. 
Hilliard  received  in  his  own  district  an 
overwhelming  majority,  but  was,  of  course, 
defeated  by  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State. 

In  the  summer  of  1841,  he  was  offered 
a  foreign  mission,  which  he  declined  ;  but 
in  the  spring  of  1842,  he  was  sent  out  as 
Minister  to  Belgium,  to  succeed  the  Hon. 
Virgil  Maxey,  who  was  about  to  return 
home. 

His  residence  in  Brussels  brought  him 
in  contact  with  the  representatives  of  other 
nations,  and  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  extensively  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  European  States. 
His  own  countrymen  travelling  abroad  re- 
ceived from  him  such  attention  as  have 
been,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  sub- 
ject of  public  acknowledgements.  One  of 
our  own  citizens,  residing  in  Albany,  who, 
in  company  with  three  others  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  visited  Brussels  in 
1843,  described  Mr.  Hilliard  "  as  really 
an  American  Minister  and  a  practical  re- 
publican." Mr.  Hilliard  voluntarily  gave 
up  his  mission,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  fall  of  1844 — having  repre- 
resented  his  country  in  a  manner  so  satis- 
factory that  he  acquired  the  good  will  of 
the  Belgian  Government,  while  he  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  his  own  ;  and  while  the 
Belgian  journals  of  Brussels  contained  the 
most  favorable  notices  of  him  when  about 
to  retire  from  the  Belgian  Court,  he  re- 
ceived from  home  an  of&cial  assurance  that 


his  resignation  was  accepted  because  it  had 
been  repeatedly  tendered,  and  that  his 
conduct  was  entirely  approved.  On  his 
return  he  took  part  in  the  contest  then 
going  on,  and  warmly  advocated  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay.  In  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  he  was  brought  out  as  a  candi- 
date for  Congress. 

The  Montgomery  district  was,  at  that 
time,  represented  by  a  democrat ;  and  the 
task  of  redeeming  it  was  not  a  light  one. 
Mr.  Hilliard  was,  however,  elected  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  opening  of  the  twenty-ninth 
Congress. 

Since  that  time  he  has  become  well 
known  to  the  whole  country.  A  great 
question  which  came  before  Congress,  ex- 
cited the  deepest  concern  in  the  public 
mind,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  protracted 
and  powerful  debate  in  both  houses,  af- 
forded hun  the  opportunity  at  once  of  ex- 
hibiting his  powers.  Mr.  C.  J.  IngersoU, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, reported  to  the  house  a  resolution, 
instructing  the  President  to  give  notice  to 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  of  our 
intention  to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy 
of  the  Oregon  Territory,  the  title  to  which 
had  long  been  in  dispute  between  the  two 
countries, 

Mr.  Hillardmade  one  of  the  first  speech- 
es upon  the  question,  and  took  a  position 
that  was  new  and  bold ;  he  proposed  to 
amend  Mr.  IngersoU 's  resolution,  which 
instructed  the  President  to  give  the  con- 
templated notice  forthwith^  so  as  to  em- 
power  the  President  to  give  the  notice,  at 
such  time  as^  in  his  judgment,  the  jpuhlic 
welfare  might  require  it,  thus  transferring 
the  responsibility  from  Congress  to  the 
Executive,  where  it  properly  belonged. 
His  speech  in  support  of  his  views  was 
pronounced  on  all  sides  to  be  a  most  tri- 
umphant one.  It  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  house  and  the  country,  and 
he  at  once  took  rank  with  the  first  deba- 
ters in  Congress.  Political  and  personal 
friends  gathered  about  him  with  their  con- 
gratulations, and  among  the  members,  the 
venerable  Mr.  Adams  was  observed  to  ap- 
proach and  grasp  him  by  the  hand,  saying 
with  deep  feeling,  "  Sir,  I  can  forbear  no 
longer  ;  I  am  come  to  congratulate  you  ; 
I  think  you  have  settled  the  question." 
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Mr.  Hillard  was  disposed  to  maintain  our 
title  to  Oregon  with  firmness,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  desired  to  avoid  a  war  if  it 
could  be  done  without  too  2;reat  a  sacrifice 
of  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
peace  betv/een  the  two  countries,  and  our 
own  interests,  could  both  be  better  served 
by  action,  than  by  the  further  postpone- 
ment of  a  settlement  of  the  question.  A 
paragraph  or  two  from  his  speech  will  pre- 
sent his  views  : — 


"  There  are  occasions  when,  to  save  what 
is  dear  to  us,  it  becomes  necessary  to  act 
promptly ; — to  act  with  decision,  and  to  act 
immediately,  is  often  the  only  way  to  act  with 
effect.  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  any  course 
left  but  to  act,  whether  we  regard  the  perpe- 
tuity of  peace  or  the  possession  of  the  territo- 
ry in  dispute.  If  we  would  avoid  war,  we 
must  have  the  causes  of  war  passed  upon  and 
settled.  It  is  not  always  by  adjourning  over 
great,  and  difficult,  and  delicate  questions,  that 
war  can  be  avoided.  Our  condition  in  regard 
to  Oregon  is  such  as  to  demand  action — intel- 
ligent, prompt,  decisive,  comprehensive  action. 
If  we  should  leave  this  question  open,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  two  countries,  who  can 
avoid  seeing  that  war  is  inevitable  ? 

"  When  Lord  Ashburton  returned  to  England, 
after  having  successfully  arranged  the  difficul- 
ties about  the  northeastern  boundary,  and  was 
congratulated  in  the  British  Parliament  on  his 
success,  I  believe  that  experienced  statesman 
said  that  the  national  sky  was  then  clear  and 
without  a  cloud,  saving  one  minute  speck  upon 
the  horizon,  which  he  did  not  doubt  would 
soon  disappear.  But  how  has  his  prediction 
been  fulfilled  ?  That  little  speck,  then  no  big- 
ger than  a  man's  hand,  and  scarce  perceptible 
on  the  far-off  margin  of  the  heavens,  has 
since  become  a  dark,  and  lowering,  and  por- 
tentous cloud ;  it  has  swept  over  the  face  of 
the  sky,  and  hangs  all  over  our  northwestern 
frontier,  gloomy  as  night.  The  whole  aspect 
of  the  question  is  changed  ;  and,  if  we  wish 
now  to  maintain  our  position  as  the  friends 
of  peace,  it  is  time  we  awoke  to  action.  We 
must  assert  our  rights  ;.  we  must  shun  a  tem- 
porizing policy  ;  we  must  adopt  vigorous 
measures,  and  carry  them  to  the  very  farthest 
verge  to  which  they  can  be  maintained  with- 
out a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  convention. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  find  that  the  population 
of  the  two  nations  intermixing  in  that  remote 
territory,  carrying  with  them  the  prejudices  and 
heat  of  the  contending  parties,  protected  by 
and  amenable  to  conflicting  jurisdictions,  en- 
tering into  the  eager  competition  of  trade — will, 
at  no  distant  day,  precipitate  us  into  a  w^ar 
with  Great  Britain. 


"Nor,  sir,  is  the  danger  of  war  all  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  adjournment  of  this  question ; 
w^e  incur  the  danger  of  losing  the  territory  al- 
together. And  why  do  I  think  so  '?  From  the 
whole  colonial  history  of  the  British  empire. 
There  was  a  time  when  Spain  possessed  great 
and  extensive  colonies,  but  they  have  dwin- 
dled away.  There  was  a  time  when  France 
could  boast  of  her  colonies,  but  they  have 
dwindled  away.  There  was  a  time  when 
Holland  swept  the  seas  with  her  fleets,  and 
held  important  colonial  possessions,  but  they 
have  dwindled  away.  In  the  mean  time  Great 
Britain  has  gone  on,  growing  in  strength,  ex- 
tending her  power,  and  spreading  her  armies 
abroad,  into  every  part  of  the  habitable  world. 
Her  language,  her  laws,  her  military  prowess, 
fill  both  hemispheres,  while  she  has  belted  the 
globe  with  her  fortresses,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
colonies.  The  British  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment well  understand  the  management  of 
colonies.  When  in  Europe,  a  short  tim.e 
since,  a  distinguished  British  diplomatist  said 
to  me,  '•  Sir,  France  does  not  understand  how 
to  manage  colonies;  we  do  understand  it;" 
and  he  spoke  the  truth.  Since  the  year  1609, 
Great  Britain  has  acquired  no  less  than  forty- 
one  colonies,  twenty-four  of  which  she  has 
obtained  by  settlement,  nine  by  capitulation, 
and  eight  by  cession.  In  the  possession  of  Ore- 
gon, she  seeks  to  plant  herself  there  perma- 
nently, and  is  employing  all  her  power  and  all 
her  skill  to  establish  her  authority  over  the 
greater  part  of  that  region." 

He  admitted  that  the  measures  which  he 
advised  might  lead  to  war.  He  should  sin- 
cerely deplore  such  a  result.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  warlike  spirit  which  had 
been  manifested  by  others  upon  the  floor. 
He  said  : 

"Peaceful  triumphs  alone  are  those  which 
I  seek — the  benign  victories  of  reason  and 
truth.  These  I  desire,  and  none  other.  If, 
however,  while  pursuing  such  a  policy — a  poli- 
cy wise,  vigorous,  but  conciliatory,  war  should 
come  upon  us,  I  trust  the  country  will  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  If  it  should  come  upon  us 
as  the  result  of  a  moderate  but  firm  assertion 
of  our  national  rights,  the  response  in  every 
American  bosom  must  be,  ''Let  it  come." 
The  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
near  me,  (Mr.  Adams,)  in  tones  which  rang  on 
my  heart  like  a  trumpet,  reminded  me  of  the 
days  of  our  revolutionary  glory.  The  old 
fire  which  blazed  so  brightly  in  that  ever 
memorable  struggle,  seemed  to  be  flashing  up 
within  him ;  and,  w^hilst  I  listened  to  his  pa- 
triotic strains,  I  felt  assured  that  in  such  a 
cause  we  should  all  act  as  one  man.  If 
we  should  go  into  the  war  in  this  spirit,  I 
should  feel  little  anxiety  as  to  how  we  should 
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come  out.  The  power  of  England  is  fast  ap- 
proaching the  culminating  point.  It  must  soon 
reach  that  climax  in  the  history  of  nations 
from  which  they  have,  one  after  another,  com- 
menced their  decline  ;  and  she  ought  not  to 
enter  into  a  contest  with  a  great  Power.  If 
wise  counsels  prevail,  she  will  not.  Yet,  if 
she  should  be  so  irrational,  on  the  ground  of 
such  a  controversy  as  that  of  Oregon,  as  to 
rush  into  such  a  contest,  I  trust  that  she  will 
be  driven  back  from  these  shores  shorn  of  her 
splendor ;  and  she  may  be  very  sure  that  when 
this  happens,  it  will  prove  no  temporary 
eclipse,  but  will  endure  for  all  time  to  come  ] 
and  she  will  be  left  a  portent  in  the  political 
heavens, 

'  Shedding  disastrous  twilight  over  half  the  nations.'  " 

He  felt  the  greatest  solicitude  to  secure 
an  important  possession  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  because  he  believed  that  it  would 
contribute  to  the  wealth,  the  power,  and 
the  glory  of  the  country.  At  that  time 
we  had  no  other  possessions  on  that  distant 
region  than  those  which  we  might  be  able 
to  secure  in  Oregon,  and  he  fully  estimated 
the  advantages  which  an  establishment 
there  would  give  us  in  prosecuting  our 
trade  with  Southern  China.  We  quote 
from  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

^'  In  either  of  the  views  which  I  have  pre- 
sented, it  is  impossible  that  the  importance  of 
Oregon  can  be  overlooked.  I  trust  that  these 
great  results  will  be  realized,  and  I  hope  at  no 
distant  day  to  see  a  mail  line  established  across 
the  continent.  England  has  very  recently  been 
engaged  in  an  experiment  in  ascertaining  the 
shortest  overland  route  across  the  continent  of 
Europe  to  the  East  Indies ;  and  I  believe  the 
Oriental  Steam  Company  has  determined  upon 
that  through  Germany,  by  Trieste ;  but  if  we 
construct  this  railroad,  she  Mdll  then  be  de- 
pendent on  us  for  the  shortest  and  most  expe- 
ditious, as  well  as  the  safest  route  to  China 
and  her  East  India  possessions.  Is  not  the 
language  of  Berkley  in  the  progress  of  fulfill- 
ment, when  he  wrote  that  immortal  line — 

*  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way.' 

When  Oregon  shall  be  in  our  possession,  when 
we  shall  have  established  a  profitable  trade 
with  China  through  her  ports,  when  our  ships 
traverse  the  Pacific  as  they  now  cross  the  At- 
lantic, and  all  the  countless  consequences  of 
such  a  state  of  things  begin  to  flow  in  upon  us, 
then  will  be  fulfilled  that  vision  which  rapt  and 
filled  the  mind  of  Nunez  as  he  gazed  over  the 
placid  waves  of  the  Pacific. 

"  I  will  now  address  myself  for  a  moment  to 


the  moral  aspect  of  this  great  question.  Gen- 
tlemen have  talked  much  and  eloquently  about 
the  horrors  of  w^ar.  I  should  regret  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  war ;  I  should  deplore  its  dread- 
ful scenes  ]  but  if  the  possession  of  Oregon 
gives  us  a  territory  opening  upon  the  na- 
tion prospects  such  as  I  describe,  and  if,  for 
the  simple  exercise  of  our  rights  in  regard  to 
it,  Great  Britain  should  wage  war  upon  us,  an 
unjust  war,  the  regret  which  every  one  must 
feel  will  at  least  have  much  to  counterbalance 
it.  One  of  England's  own  writers  has  said  : 
^  The  possible  destiny  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  a  nation  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  freemen,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  living  under  the  laws  of  Alfred,  and 
speaking  the  language  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  is  an  august  conception.' 

"  It  is  an  august  conception,  finely  embodied  ; 
and  I  trust  in  God  that  it  will,  at  no  distant 
time,  become  a  reality.  I  trust  that  the  world 
will  see,  through  all  time,  our  people  living, 
not  only  under  the  law^s  of  Alfred,  but  that 
they  will  be  heard  to  speak  throughout  our 
wide-spread  borders  the  language  of  Shak- 
speare and  Milton.  Above  all  is  it  my  prayer 
that,  as  long  as  our  posterity  shall  continue  to 
inhabit  these  mountains  and  plains,  and  hills 
and  valleys,  they  may  be  found  living  under 
the  sacred  institutions  of  Christianity.  Put 
these  things  together,  and  what  a  picture  do 
they  present  to  the  mental  eye  !  Civilization 
and  intelligence  started  in  the  East ;  they  have 
travelled  and  are  still  travelling  westward ; 
but  when  they  shall  have  completed  the  circuit 
of  the  earth,  and  reached  the  extremest  verge 
of  the  Pacific  shores  ]  then,  unlike  the  fabled 
god  of  the  ancients,  who  dipped  his  glowing 
axle  in  the  western  wave,  they  will  take  up 
their  permanent  abode  ;  then  shall  we  enjoy 
the  sublime  destiny  of  returning  these  blessings 
to  their  ancient  seat ;  then  will  it  be  ours  to 
give  the  priceless  benefits  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  the  pure  and  healthful  light  of  the 
Gospel,  back  to  the  dark  family  which  has  so 
long  lost  both  truth  and  freedom ;  then  may 
Christianity  plant  herself  there,  and  while, 
with  one  hand  she  points  to  the  Polynesian 
isles,  rejoicing  in  the  late  recovered  treasure 
of  revealed  truth,  with  the  other  present  the 
Bible  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  our  duty  to  aid  in 
this  great  work.  I  trust  we  shall  esteem  it 
as  much  our  honor  as  our  duty.  Let  us  not, 
like  some  of  the  British  missionaries,  give 
them  the  bible  in  one  hand  and  opium  in  the 
other,  but  bless  them  only  with  the  pure  word 
of  truth.  I  hope  the  day  is  not  distant — soon, 
soon  may  its  daw^n  arise — to  shed  upon  the 
farthest  and  the  most  benighted  of  nations  the 
splendor  of  more  than  a  tropical  sun." 

Mr.  Hilliard  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference,  which  disposed  of 
the  question  by  reporting  a  resolution  as 
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to  the  notice  almost  identical  with  that 
which  he  had  proposed,  and  it  was  carried 
through  both  Houses  by  large  majorities. 

At  the  same  session,  he  was  entrusted 
by  the  Committee  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the 
expediency  of  opening  a  communication 
with  Europe  by  a  line  of  Mail  Steamers  of 
our  own,  and  he  presented  an  elaborate 
report  in  favor  of  the  enterprize,  of  which 
the  House  ordered  five  thousand  extra 
copies  to  be  printed  ;  and  a  bill,  framed 
in  accordance  with  its  views,  was  passed. 

Utterly  opposed  as  he  was  to  the  usur- 
pation of  authority  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent conducted  the  operations  of  our  ar- 
mies against  Mexico,  he  steadfastly  sus- 
tained the  cause  of  the  country,  by  voting 
on  every  occasion  in  favor  of  granting  the 
supplies  of  men  and  money  which  the  Ad- 
ministration asked  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  incurring  with 
some  others  who  thought  as  he  did,  the 
censure  of  those  who  felt  it  their  duty  to 
arrest  hostilities  by  depriving  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  means  of  repelling  them.  In 
one  of  his  speeches  on  the  war,  he  said : — 

"  But  first,  as  to  the  war.  This  is  the  great 
theme  of  the  message — the  prominent  colossal 
figure  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  about 
which  the  other  objects  are  grouped  in  hum- 
bler and  smaller  proportions.  I  suppose  it 
must  be  so;  our  foreign  relations,  with  the 
single  unhappy  exception  referred  to,  are  all 
of  the  most  amicable  kind ;  our  internal  tran- 
quillity is  perfect ;  the  vast  resources  of  our 
country  are  in  a  course  of  prosperous  devel- 
opment. There  is  but  the  one  check  to  our 
prosperity ;  but  for  this,  the  President  informs 
us,  the  public  debt  would  have  been  discharg- 
ed, and  we  might  now  have  been  engaged  in 
plans  for  increasing  the  happiness  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  advancing  in  our  high  career  of  civil- 
ization. But,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
war  is  a  calamity,  yet  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  agree  with  those  who  think  it  best  to  ar- 
rest all  our  movements  against  Mexico.  I 
concur  in  opinion  with  a  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  (Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,) 
who,  some  days  since,  took  occasion  to  say, 
that  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  sustaining 
the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
My  honorable  friend  from  Philadelphia,  (Mr. 
J.  R.  Ingersoll,)  has  avowed  the  same  de- 
termination. I  do  not  see  that  any  other 
course  is  left  us.  The  question  is  not  now, 
whether  we  shall  plunge  into  a  war  or  not ; 
the  question  is,  a  war  having  been  commen- 
ced, shall  we  sustain  it,  or  shall  we  let  it  go 


down  ?  Shall  we  infuse  new  vigor  into  the 
war,  by  voting  the  men  and  the  money  asked 
for,  or  shall  we  withdraw  all  support  from  the 
war,  and  arrest  it  before  it  has  accomplished 
its  objects'? 

If  the  question  were  now  presented  to  me, 
between  peace  and  war,  I  should  undoubtedly 
be  in  favor  of  peace.  But  no  such  election 
is  presented  to  us.  The  spectacle  before  us 
is  a  war  in  progress  ]  our  own  country  on  one 
side,  a  foreign  country  on  the  other ;  our  own 
country,  at  every  step  which  our  armies  take, 
holding  forth  an  offer  of  peace,  an  offer  which 
the  enemy  as  yet  have  shown  no  disposition 
to  entertain.  This  is  enough  for  me.  I  range 
myself  on  that  side  on  w^hich  1  see  the  stan- 
dard of  my  country.  The  question  before 
Congress  is,  ^'  Shall  we  prosecute  this  war  V' 
On  that  question  I  cannot  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  Constitution  has  conferred  on 
Congress  the  prerogative  of  declaring  war.  We 
have  recognised  the  war,  and  by  that  vote  we 
have  made  the  Chief  Magistrate  responsible 
for  the  mode  of  conducting  it.  So  long  as  the 
President  is  thus  responsible,  by  the  theory  of 
our  Government,  he  is  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  He  is  invested  with  all  the 
authority  which  belongs  to  that  important  sta- 
tion. It  is  for  us  to  say  how  far  we  will  go 
in  voting  supplies  ;  and  it  must  be  a  great 
crisis,  one  such  as  I  have  never  yet  seen,  and 
which  has  never  occurred  in  our  history, 
which  would  warrant  me  in  refusing  to  vote 
them.  Other  gentlemen  must  of  course  decide 
for  themselves  ]  these  are  my  convictions.  I 
shall,  therefore,  while  I  should  be  happy  to 
see  this  war  brought  to  a  speedy  and  honor- 
able termination,  continue  to  sustain  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  prosecution,  till  such  terms  of 
peace  as  we  ought  to  accept  can  be  secured, 
I  trust,  too,  that  this  will  be  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  country.  So  far,  the  progress  of 
the  war  has  been  marked  by  a  self-sacrificing 
and  patriotic  spirit,  which  illustrates  our  free 
institutions,  and  by  victories  as  remarkable 
and  brilliant  as  any  which  history  records. 
Whatever  regrets  may  be  felt  at  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  long  career  of  peace  which  our 
country  has  enjoyed,  we  have  at  least  gra- 
tifying proof  that  it  has  left  no  enervating  in- 
fluence on  the  national  character." 

He  added  :  ^'  We  ought  not  to  strike 
with  a  view  to  dismember  the  possessions 
of  a  weaker  people,  but  our  operations 
ought  to  be  characterized  by  unfaltering 
energy,  and  by  such  a  putting  forth  of 
strength  as  shall  teach  those  against  whom 
they  are  directed  that  it  is  their  interest  to 
seek  a  speedy  peace.  I  would  accept  the 
first  sign  of  such  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Mexico ;  and  so  far  from   degradinof  or 
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crushing  her,  I  would  meet  her  with  the 
most  generous  terms.  They  should  be 
marked  by  the  magnanimity  of  a  great  na- 
tion treating  with  a  weak  one." 

Upon   the   proposition  which  has   been 
more  than  once  brouo-ht  forvv^ard  in  Con- 

o 

gress,  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico,  Mr.  Hilliard  has 
expressed  himself  with  great  force  and 
clearness.  He  regards  the  proposition  as 
neither  patriotic  nor  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  This  ques- 
tion is  one  of  acknowledged  magnitude 
and  difficulty.  Mr.  Hilliard  views  it  as  a 
southern  representative,  but  he  uniformly 
treats  it  as  a  great  American  question,  in- 
volving our  highest  interests  and  appealing 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  whole  country. 
He  insists  that  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  is  unjust  and  dangerous — origina- 
ting in  no  real  concern  for  the  condition  of 
the  slave,  but  prompted  by  a  desire  to  ag- 
grandize one  section  of  the  Union  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  He  has  at  all  times 
vigorously  resisted  what  he  conceives  to 
be  a  threatened  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  the  South,  but  he  has  as  stead- 
fastly contended  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  His  opinions  of  this  great 
question  are  expressed  with  so  much  clear- 
ness in  his  speech  viewing  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Polk's  administration,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  24th  of  July,  1848, 
that  we  quote  a  passage  from  it. 

"  In  regard  to  the  authority  of  Congress 
over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  I  de- 
sire to  give  my  views.  The  question,  at  all 
times  an  interesting  one,  has  now  assumed 
great  practical  importance.  The  first  proposi- 
tion which  I  shall  state  is,  that  Congress  pos- 
sesses exclusive  power  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  I  do 
not  entertain  a  doubt ;  and,  w^hile  I  have 
heard  various  opinions  expressed  here  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
any  one  who  examines  it  can  reach  any  other 
conclusion.  That  the  whole  powder  over  the 
Territories  originally  rests  in  Congress  is  per- 
fectly clear,  and  it  remains  for  those  who  as- 
sert that  the  right  to  legislate  in  respect  to 
them  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  them 
to  show  at  what  time  the  power  is  transferred 
from  Congress  to  the  inhabitants.  But,  sir, 
this  question  has  been  so  often  examined  here 
that  I  will  not  consume  my  limited  time  in 
considering  it. 

"  My  second  proposition  is,  that  while  Con- 
gress possesses  the  exclusive  power  of  legis- 


lation for  the  Territories,  that  power  is  by  no 
means  an  unlimited  one.  It  is  just  here  that 
gentlemen  often  fall  into  error.  Exclusive 
does  not  mean  unlimited.  The  power  to  which 
I  refer  is  exclusive,  in  that  it  acknowledges 
no  co-ordinate  jurisdiction ;  but  it  is  restricted, 
as  are  all  powers  delegated  to  Congress. 
While  Congress,  then,  undertakes  to  exercise 
the  power  of  exclusive  legislation  for  the 
Territories,  it  is  bound  to  carry  on  its  legisla- 
tion in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  States 
of  this  confederacy  from  which  it  derives  the 
power.  It  must  regard  the  rights  of  all  the 
States,  and  cannot,  without  an  abuse  of  pow- 
er, legislate  for  the  benefit  of  one  section  at 
the  expense  of  another ;  it  is  an  abuse  of  its 
power,  as  an  agent  for  the  States,  I  care  not 
w-hether  the  legislation  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
South  at  the  expense  of  the  North,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  North  at  the  expense  of  the 
South, 

'^  This  brings  me  to  my  third  proposition, 
which  is,  that  Congress  is  not,  in  its  legislation 
for  the  Territories,  to  look  to  their  welfare 
alone,  but  is  bound  to  regard  the  good  of  the 
parties  interested  in  the  ownership  of  the  Ter- 
ritories. This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  opinions  advanced  by 
a  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Adams,  (Mr.  Mann,)  in 
his  beautiful  introductory  speech  in  this  hall 
— a  speech  w^hich,  I  confess,  I  listened  to  with 
admiration,  though  I  strongly  dissented  from 
some  of  its  sentiments.  The  gentleman  insists 
that  Congress,  in  legislating  for  the  Territo- 
ries, must  look  to  their  good  alone,  and  shape 
all  measures  so  as  to  advance  their  prosperity 
without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  several  States.  This  doctrine,  though 
it  has  a  certain  charm  about,  is  wholly  erro- 
neous. Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  which,  stretching  along^ 
the  Pacific  coast,  fronts  certain  parts  of 
Northeastern  Asia.  Would  Congress  have  a 
right  to  say  that  this  Territory  should  be  occu- 
pied only  by  colonists  from  China  because  a 
prosperous  trade  might  be  attained  with  the 
East,  and  the  prosperity  of  Oregon  rapidly  ad- 
vanced if  that  course  were  taken  ?  Unques- 
tionably not.  Or,  suppose  that  Congress 
should  happen  to  conclude  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  of  that  Territory  to  allow 
only  a  manufacturing  population  to  remove 
there,  would  it  be  proper  to  legislate  for  this 
object  %     Unquestionably  not. 

"  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  consid- 
ers territory  which  w^e  acquire  as  the  property 
of  this  Government,  and  insists  that  Congress 
possesses  the  right  to  control  it  absolutely. 
This  is  a  very  common  error.  It  results  from 
a  certain  system  of  political  training.  If  our 
Government  were  a  monarchy,  and  all  powers, 
or  the  sovereign  power,  centered  in  the  crown, 
the  argument  might  hold  good ;  or  it  might  be 
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maintained  if  the  States  which  we  represent 
were  consolidated  into  one  great  empire.  But, 
sir,  ours  is  a  federative  republic ;  it  bears  no 
resemblance  to  an  empire  whatever ;  it  is  a 
structure  unlike  what  the  world  ever  saw,  de- 
riving its  powers  from  sovereign  States,  who 
are  members  of  this  confederation  ]  and  this 
Government,  this  General  Government,  can 
exercise  none  but  the  powers  which  are  clear- 
ly granted  to  it  by  the  States.  Whatever  ter- 
ritory is  acquired,  is  acquired  for  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  and  Congress  must  re- 
member to  exercise  its  legislative  functions  in 
regard  to  it  as  their  agent." 

There  are  other  fully  reported  speeches 
of  Mr.  Hilliard's  which  we  feel  strongly 
disposed  to  examine  and  quote  from,  but 
our  want  of  room  will  not  allow  it.  He 
has  participated  in  the  debates  which  have 
arisen  in  Congress  upon  all  the  great  ques- 
tions affecting  the  country  since  he  became 
a  member,  and  his  efforts  have  exhibited  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subjects 
which  they  touch,  while  they  are  charac- 
terized by  the  spirit  of  the  enlightened  and 
christian  age  in  wbich  we  live.  In  the 
speech  from  vrhich  we  have  just  quoted,  he 
says — 

"  California  and  New  Mexico  are  ours,  and 
costly  acquisitions  we  must  admit  them  to  be  ; 
Yucatan  has  barely  escaped   our  grasp  ;  and 
what  other  neighboring  provinces   are  next  to 
be  overrun,  and  conquered,  and  annexed,  no 
man  tell.     Our  true  policy  is  peace.     We  are 
set  apart  by  a  dividing   ocean   from  the   Old 
World  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  com- 
plicated system ;  we  have  no  balance  of  pow- 
er to  preserve  ;  no  intervention  to  make  in  the 
affairs  of   other   nations.     We   should  desire 
friendly  relations  with   every  people,  entang- 
ling alliances  with  none.     When  the  rights  or 
the  honor  of  the  country  demand  it  we  will  go 
to  war,  as   we   have   done  twice  with  great 
Britain  ;  but  war   is  too  great  a  calamity  and 
too  much  opposed  to  the  principles   of   Chris- 
tian civilization   for   any   insufficient   cause. 
With  the  blessing  of  God  we   shall   advance 
rapidly  enough  in  a  career  of  peace.     Our  po- 
litical system  is  at  once  great  and  economical ; 
it  should  be  kept  so ;  we  need  never  go  to  war 
to  extend  our  territory  or  to  increase  our  wealth 
and  power.     Patrick  Henry  said,  in  the  true 
American  spirit,  "  Those  nations  which  have 
gone   forth  in  search  of  grandeur,  power,  and 
splendor,  have  also  fallen  a  sacrifice  and  been 
victims  to  their  own  folly. 

^'  I  was  struck  last  summer  with  an  article 
which  met  my  eye  in  one  of  the  best  reviews 
of  our  day,  a  French  review,  "  La  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,"  in  which  the  writer  says  : 


"  '  The  spectacle  which  North  America  of- 
fers us  to-day  is  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
of  the  new  continent  learning  to  recognize  its 
masters  in  the  A.nglo-AmericanSj  in  education ; 
and  the  simple  and  beautiful  constitution  of 
1789,  after  half  a  century  only  of  existence, 
extending  an  influence  under  which  all  must 
come,  sooner  or  later.' 

''This  great  triumph,  if  we  are  true  to  our 
principles,     will    be     accomplished    without 


arms. 


His  speech  in  support  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  sending  a  minister  to  Rome  is  so 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  to  which  we 
have  referred,  that  we  cannot  forbear  from 
giving  a  short  passage  from  it.     He  said — 

"  I  regret  that  the  opportunity  was  not  af- 
forded me  of  replying  to  the  speech  of  my 
honorable  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
Levin,)  before  the  committee  proceeded  to  vote 
on  the  appropriation,  which  provides  the 
means  of  opening  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
the  Papal  States.  The  speech  was  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  language  and  the  eleva- 
ted tone  of  many  of  its  sentiments,  but  it  lack- 
ed one  great  quality — liberality.  There  was 
about  it  nothing  of  toleration;  it  disclosed 
none  of  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  sentiment 
of  St.  Augustine,  '  Let  there  be  charity  in  all 
things.' 

"  I  cannot,  of  course,  within  the  few  minutes 
allowed  me,  attempt  to  reply  to  the  speech  of 
the  honorable  gentleman,  but  I  shall  seek  an 
early  occasion  to   do   so,  when  I  hope  to   be 
able  to  show  that  there  is  much  in  the  present 
condition  of  Italy  to  awaken  the  hopes  of  all 
men  who  watch  with  interest  the  progress  of 
reform  throughout  the  world.     In  the  mean- 
while, let  us  not,  in  our  impatience,  forget  that 
there  is  a  mighty   difference   between  reform 
and    revolution.     A   reformation   is   brought 
about  by   the   steady  and  gradual  march  of 
truth  ;  while  a  revolution,  like  the  earthquake, 
too  often  upheaves  to   overthrow  and  crush. 
That  a  reform  has  begun  in  Italy  no  man  can 
doubt  who  will  take  the   trouble  to  compare 
the  present  political  state  of  that  country  with 
that  which  it  exhibited  previous  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  Pontitf.     The  spirit  of  re- 
form is  waked  up  in  that  beautiful  and  classic 
land.     It  can  never  be   put  down.     While  a 
representative    of  the   freest  Government  on 
earth  may  be  employed  in  observing  the  pro- 
gress of  liberal  principles   in  that  interesting 
and  important  part  of  Europe,  and  may  serve 
to  diffuse  a  better  knowledge  of  our  political 
system,  I  cannot  discern  that   we   can   suffer 
any  injury  from  such  intercourse. 

"  In  my  judgment,  neither  Christianity  nor 
free  principles  have  anything  to  fear  from  a 
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conflict  with  opposing  powers.  I  would  send 
a  minister  to  the  Papal  States,  as  I  would  to 
any  other  Power.  I  would  encourage  every 
reform  in  the  Government.  I  would  cheer 
the  friends  of  freedom,  in  all  Europe,  by  send- 
ing a  minister  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, where  the  noblest  toleration  is  granted  to 
all  opinions,  to  reside  at  a  Court  where  hith- 
erto the  policy  has  been  to  crush  all  freedom 
of  thought  and  action.  It  would  be  a  specta- 
cle of  high  moral  interest,  to  such  a  represent- 
ative from  Republican  America,  taking  his 
post  amidst  the  ruined  temples  and  arches  of 
a  country  where  in  other  days  Republican  Rome 
exhibited  to  the  world  its  colossal  proportions. 
*  -jf  ^  *  7«-  jviy  honorable  friend  and 
myself  do  not  differ  in  our  horror  of  an  intol- 
erant and  dangerous  system ;  but  we  do  differ 
in  our  views  of  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued 
towards  the  Papal  power.  We  both  desire  to 
sustain  the  Bible,  and  to  vindicate  Protestant 
Christianity.  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  no 
partizan  of  the  Pope ;  on  the  contrary 
there  breathes  not  a  man  whose  sympathy 
with  the  Protestant  cause  beats  stronger  or 
quicker  than  my  own.  I  can  never  for- 
get its  battles  nor  its  victories,  its  persecutions 
nor  its  triumphs.  But,  sir,  I  solemnly  believe 
that  toleration  is  the  wisest  as  well  as  noblest 
policy.  *  -K-  -x-  *  ■}«•  Our  true  policy  is 
to  extend  our  peaceful  relations  with  the  world. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  an  intercourse 
of  that  kind  with  other  Powers.  Truth  is  clad 
in  more  than  triple  steel ;  and  I  would  bid  her 
to  spread  her  standard  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
world,  and  take  her  station  in  front  of  the  Va- 
tican. By  keeping  the  Papal  See  isolated,  you 
strengthen  it.  It  carries  on  its  agencies  in  se- 
cret. Bring  it  upon  the  open  held ;  do  not 
shun  it ;  bring  it  into  open  intercourse  with  a 
free  Protestant  nation,  and  civil  and  religious 
Jiberty  will  achieve  new  triumphs." 

While,  however,  Mr.  Hilliard  has 
sliown  a  disposition  to  recognize  and  en- 
courage the  first  efforts  made  by  every 
people  to  establish  free  institutions,  his  re- 
marks upon  the  resolutions  offered  in  the 
House  upon  the  reception  of  the  news  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
does  not  mistake  every  popular  outbreak 
for  a  national  struggle  for  liberty.  He 
moved  to  refer  the  resolutions  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  saying,  "  He 
simply  desired  to  secure  a  proper  expres- 
sion of  the  sympathy  which  we  felt  in  that 
movement.  The  occasion,"  said  he,  "  is 
one  of  no  common  moment — it  must  deep- 
ly affect  the  cause  of  mankind  throughout 
tJie  world.     I  am  not  ready  to  extend  the 


sympathy  of  this  Government  to  any  peo- 
ple who  overturn  a  throne  to  plunge  into 
the  wild,  unrestrained  and  reckless  experi- 
ment of  ideal  liberty.  Every  kingless  gov- 
ernment is  not  of  necessity  a  republican 
government.  Liberty  cannot  exist  without 
law ;  its  elements  must  be  consolidated, 
and  its  great  principles  be  embodied  in  a 
Constitution.  The  great  movement  in 
France  must  develope  institutions  before 
it  accomplishes  any  permanent  good  for 
the  French  people.  I  confess  1  am  not 
free  from  apprehension  with  regard  to  the 
future.  The  convulsion  which  exhibits  a 
form  so  attractive  to-day,  may  yet  upturn 
the  foundations  of  society,  and  result  in 
the  wildest  anarchy.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  in  the  great  popular  movement, 
which  has  so  suddenly  and  so  successfully 
expelled  royalty  from  France,  much  of 
promise  for  that  beautiful  country  and  for 
mankind.  I  solemnly  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  when  king-craft  has  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  human  mind :  the  world  is  wa- 
king from  its  deep  slumber,  and  mankind 
begin  to  see  that  the  right  to  govern  be- 
lono;s  not  to  crowned  kino-s,  but  to  the 
great  masses.     *     *     * 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  we  ought  to  sustain 
our  Minister,  Mr.  Rush,  who  so  promptly, 
without  the  opportunity  of  consulting  his 
Government,  hailed  the  popular  movement 
which  expelled  a  powerful  dynasty  and 
proclaimed  a  Republic.  It  was  a  gene- 
rous impulse  which  prompted  the  act,  and 
the  country  will  applaud  it.  T'here  are, 
certainly,  some  features  in  the  scene  that 
France  presents,  not  wholly  agreeable  to 
a  thoughtful  observer,  and  which  awakens 
the  apprehension  that  the  Provisional 
Government  just  established,  has  promised 
more  than  it  can  redeem.  T\iQ  fraternite 
which  has  been  adopted  may  not  be  consis- 
tent with  regulated  liberty  ;  it  may  be  the 
dream  of  idealists  and  not  the  conception 
of  a  philosophical  statesman.  The  mea- 
sure, too,  which  has  been  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  labor  and  wages  of  operatives,  doub- 
ling their  compensation  and  undertaking 
to  employ  them  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  a  very  unsafe  one.  Every  one 
accustomed  to  the  order  of  a  well  regula- 
ted liberty  must  see  the  danger  of  such 
legislation.  It  partakes  too  much  of  a 
system  of  social  reform — it  is  too  imprac- 
ticable to  be   easily  realized.     Still,  these 
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may  be  but  temporary  arrangements,  de- 
signed to  give  the  new  government  time  to 
adjust  the  complicated  details  of  the  great 
task  which  has  been  undertaken.  These 
are  circumstances  that  may  awaken  appre- 
hension, but  they  cannot  repress  sympathy. 
No,  sir,  they  cannot  prevent  the  expression 
of  our  deep  and  full  sympathy  with  a  peo- 
ple struggling  to  make  a  free  government 
like  our  own.  I,  for  one,  cannot  look  on 
such  a  spectacle  unmoved.  It  may  be 
premature — ^it  may  even  be  rash,  but  I 
should  feel  myself  unworthy  of  a  seat  in 
an  American  Congress  if  I  could  refuse  to 
cheer  a  people  engaged  in  such  a  work. 
May  they  go  on  and  prosper,  and  may  they 
erect  upon  the  soil  of  France  a  government 
resting  upon  the  great  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law,  ensuring  order  at  home, 
commanding  respect  abroad,  and  throw- 
ing over  Europe  the  clear  and  steady  light 
of  rational  liberty." 

Mr.  Milliard  possesses  an  acquaintance 
with  Foreign  Affairs  that  has  made  him  a 
distinguished  and  useful  member  of  the 
Committee  to  which  they  are  referred  for 
consideration  in  the  House.  His  report 
on  the  subject  of  our  Foreign  Missions, 
made  at  the  first  session  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, is  an  elaborate  review  of  the  whole 
diplomatic  system,  full  of  information,  and 
suggesting  certain  modifications  in  our 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  required  by  the 
dignity  of  the  country  and  its  growing 
power  and  resources.  This  course  of  study 
and  his  residence  in  Europe,  both  qualify 
him  for  usefulness  in  that  department  of 
public  affairs. 

His  recent  election  is  the  most  brilliant 
triumph  of  his  life.  One  of  the  first  to 
discover  in  Gen.  Taylor  those  great  quali- 
ties that  fit  him  for  places  of  high  trust  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  he  was  conspic- 
uous in  giving  impulse  to  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  his  triumphant  election. 
In  the  Philadelphia  Convention  he  did  his 
utmost  to  secure  his  nomination,  and  on 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  he  threw  his 
energies  into  the  contest  in  Alabama,  and 
contributed  his  efforts  towards  bringing 
that  state  so  nearly  to  the  support  of  the 
whig  candidates.  After  Gen.  Taylor's 
election,  Mr.  Hilliard,  having  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  character  and  principles, 
was  willing  to  confide  to  his  administration 
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the  settlement  of  all  open   questions,  in- 
cluding that  of  providing  governments  for 
the  new  territories.     Hence  he  refused  to 
participate    in   any  mode    of  action    that 
seemed  to  imply  distrust ;  and  he  declined 
to  put  his  name  to   the   address  prepared 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  issued  by  a  portion 
of  the  southern  members  to   their  consti- 
tuents.    Faithful  as  a  southern  represen- 
tative— steadfastly    opposed,   as    he    had 
shown  himself  to  be,  to  any  encroachment 
on  the  rights  of  the  section  from  which  he 
comes,  he   did  not,  it  seems,  think  it  his 
duty  to  co-operate  in  that  movement.    He 
had,  besides,  expressed  it  as  his  firm  pur- 
pose to  exert  whatever  power  he  possessed 
for  effecting  a  settlement  of  the  important 
question    which  so  deeply  interested   the 
country    and    threatened  its    tranquillity, 
so   as  to   secure   the  rights  of  the  South 
without   impairing    the    strength    of    the 
Union.     This  course  subjected  him  to  the 
fiercest  assaults  on  his  return  to  Alabama, 
and  a  canvass  ensued  which  is  described 
as  far  the  most  excited  ever  witnessed  in 
that  state  or,  perhaps,  in  the  Union.    The 
most  formidable   opposition  was  organized 
against  him — an  opposition  to   which  tal- 
ent, energy,  and  money  were  freely  con- 
tributed as  elements,  and  unparalleled  ef- 
forts were  made  to  ensure  his  defeat.     The 
press  and  the  stump  teemed  with  the  most 
violent   denunciations    against   him  :    his 
speeches  and  votes   were    misquoted  and 
misinterpreted  to  make  him  odious  to  the 
people.     His  refusal  to   sign  the   address 
sent  out  by  some  of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers,  was   represented   to    be    conclusive 
proof  that  he  was  faltering  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  Southern  rights  ;  while  certain  ap- 
peals which  he  had  made  in  Congress  in 
behalf  of  the  Union — appeals  which  were 
intended  to    rouse    the  patriotism   of  the 
representatives   from    every   part   of    the 
country — were   tortured  into  open  renun- 
ciations of  the   section  which   had  given 
him  birth,   and  which  had  advanced  him 
to   honors.     The   contest,  relentless,  im- 
placable and  heated,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  whole  state,  and  was  observed  with  in- 
terest in  other  parts  of  the  Union.     Elo- 
quent and   influential  gentlemen   of  both 
parties  entered  the  lists,  and  extraordinary 
exertions  were  made   on  either  side.     Mr. 
Hilliard  is  described  as  having  borne  him- 
self throughout  the  protracded  and  trying 
40 
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contest  with  the  most  determined  manli- 
ness, never  for  a  moment  yielding  a  prin- 
ciple or  asking  a  concession — staking  every 
thing  upon  the  open  field.  He  met  the 
opposition  in  the  most  fearless  spirit  ;  de- 
fied the  combination  against  him  ;  entered 
the  arena  in  person  ;  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple throughout  his  extensive  district,  and 
addressed  them  in  mass-meetings ;  brought 
the  question  before  them  in  all  its  relations, 
involving  in  its  ultimate  settlement  the 
honor  of  the  South,  the  safety  of  the  Union, 
and  the  glory  of  the  nation  ;  and  insisted 
that,  under  Gen.  Taylor's  administration, 
we  should  be  able  to  maintain  "  the  rights 
of  the  States,  and  the  union  of  the  States." 
He  emerged  from  the  contest  with  a  tri- 
umphant majority,  and  he  returns  to  his 
seat  in  Congress — which  he  has  filled  with 
such  distinguished  ability,  and  with  the 
increased  confidence  of  his  constituents  and 
his  country — to  employ  his  powers  still  far- 
ther in  the  service  of  both.  He  is  just 
reaching  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  we 
may  hope  that  a  long  career  of  usefulness 
and  distinction  opens  before  him. 

Mr.  Hilliard  as  an  orator,  enjoys  a  wide 
and  enviable  reputation.  His  speeches  are 
characterized  by  comprehensiveness  and 
liberality.  Generous  in  sentiment,  candid 
in  opinion,  inclined  to  the  most  favorable 
construction  of  action  and  conduct,  he  ever 


deals  justly  and  liberally  with  an  opponent. 
But  when  provoked  by  any  low  or  unfair 
attack,  his  sarcasm  is  irresistible.  Keen 
as  the  blade  of  Saladin,  it  cuts  to  the  quick 
or  leaves  excoriations  that  smart  through 
life.  In  his  wielding  it  is  a  fearful  weapon, 
never  used  unless  deserved,  but  when  used 
scathing  to  an  unmeasured  degree.  Many 
of  his  speeches,  during  his  late  canvass,  in 
grandeur  of  style,  indignant  declamation, 
wit,  and  burning  sarcasm,  would  have 
earned  him  distinction  among  the  first  orators 
of  any  day  or  country.  His  style  of  ora- 
tory, when  engaged  in  earnest  discussion 
upon  a  great  question,  is  thought  to  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Fisher  Ames, 
vividly  recalling  that  eloquent  statesman  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  peculiar  manner.  He  requires  an 
occasion  to  arouse  him  to  his  best  efibrts  ; 
but  his  powers  are  most  advantageously 
displayed  when  encountering  a  formidable 
opposition.  He  is  characterized  by  en- 
ergy, firmness,  and  unswerving  adherence 
to  the  principles  which  he  professes. 

Of  Mr.  Hilliard's  literary  attainments 
we  have  not  space  to  say  anything.  He 
has  been  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution from  its  organization,  and  still 
continues  to  manifest  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  success  of  that  great  establishment. 
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I  REMEMBER  Jane  Austen,  the  novelist, 
a  little  child ;  she  was  very  intimate  with 
Mrs.  Lefroy,  and  much  encouraged  by 
her.  Her  mother  was  a  Miss  Leigh, 
whose  paternal  grandmother  was  a  sister  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Chandos.  Mr.  Austen 
was  of  a  Kentish  family,  of  which  several 
families  have  been  settled  in  the  Weald, 
and  some  are  still  remaining  there.  When 
I  knew  Jane  Austen  I  never  suspected  she 
was  an  authoress,  but  my  eyes  told  me  that 
she  was  fair  and  handsome,  slight  and  ele- 
gant, but  with  cheeks  a  little  too  full.  The 
last  time  I  saw  her  was  at  Ramsgate,  in 
1803:  perhaps  she  was  then  about  twen- 
ty-seven years  old.  Even  then  I  did  not 
know  that  she  was  addicted  to  literary 
composition. — Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

You  mention  Miss  Austen  ;  her  novels 
are  more  true  to  nature,  and  have  (for  my 
sympathies)  passages  of  finer  feeling  than 
any  other  of  this  age.  She  was  a  person  of 
whom  I  have  heard  so  well,  and  think  so 
highly,  that  I  regret  not  having  seen  her, 
nor  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
to  her  the  respect  which  I  feel  for  her. — 
SouTHEY,  {in  a  letter  to  Sir  E.  Bryd- 
ges.) 

The  brightness  and  beauty  of  the 
morning  have  induced  me  to  go  down  in 
the  garden,  and  there  read  and  write. 
The  trees  are  now  in  blossom.  The 
peach  with  its  delicate  blush  color,  beau- 
tiful bell-shape,  the  lips  turning  back- 
ward and  exposing  the  entire  beauty  of  the 
flower,  is  mingled  with  the  white  blossom 
of  the  plum,  and  that  of  the  cherry  twi- 
ning its  lovely  flowers  all  around  the  long 
straight  branches,  from  end  to  end,  not  a 
leaf  to  be  seen  except  those  that  come  as  a 
green  crowning  ornament  at  the  tip  of  each 
bough — and,  sweetest  of  all,  there  are  the 
apple  blossoms,  fresh,  delicate  and  modest, 
— a  blending  of  the  rose  and  the  lily. 
Countless  bees  are  diving  down  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  flowers,  and  with  a  perpetual 
and  drowsy  hum  make  pleasant  music  to 


the  ear.  Some  white  pigeons  on  the 
roof  are  cooing  and  bowing  amourously, 
and  finely  contrast  with  the  blue  back 
ground  of  the  sky.  The  picturesque  elm 
trees  are  leafing  out  in  broad  masses  of  a 
refreshing  green. 

Ah,  friends!   methinks    it  were   a   pleasan^ 

sphere, 
If,  Hke  the  trees,  we  blossomed  every  year  3 
If  locks  grew  thick  again,  and  rosy  dyes 
Return'd  in  cheeks,   and  raciness  in  eyes 
And  all  around  us,  vital  to  the  tips, 
The  human  orchard  laughed  with  cherry  lips. 

Jane  Austen  was  born  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  December,  1775,  at  Steventon,  in 
Hampshire,  in  which  parish  her  father  was 
rector  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  remain- 
ing there  till  he  had  passed  three  score  and 
ten,  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office. 


The  love  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  twelve 
He  taught  j  but  first,  he  followed  it  himselve. 

Chaucer. 


He  then  retired  to  Bath  with  his  wife, 
Jane,  and  her  sister,  where  he  died  in  about 
four  years.  He  was  a  man  of  taste  and 
acquirements,  and  gave  the  direction  to  his 
daughter's  talents.  After  his  death,  his 
wife  and  her  two  children  retired  to  South- 
ampton, and  subsequently  to  the  village  of 
Chawton,  in  the  same  county,  where  Jane 
wrote  her  novels,  four  of  which  were  pub- 
lished anonymousl}^  in  her  life  time,  name- 
ly :  ''''Sense  and  Sensibiliti/.,"  ''Pride 
and  Prejudice,^^  '■'Mansfield  Park,''''  and 
"  Emma.'''^  A  fair  constitution,  regular 
habits,  calm  and  happy  pursuits,  seemed  to 
promise  her  a  long  life,  but  in  May,  1817, 
her  health  rendered  it  necessary  that  she 
should  remove  to  some  place  where  con- 
stant medical  aid  could  be  obtained.  She 
went  to  Winchester,  and  there  expired  on 
the  24th  day  of  July  in  the  same  year, 
aged  forty-two.  For  two  months  before 
her  death  she  suffered  great  pain  and  weari- 
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ness,  natural  to  drooping  and  fading  life, 
with  unflinching  patience.  Her  memory, 
judgment,  temper  and  warm  affections,  were 
unimpaired  to  the  last.  While  she  could 
write  with  a  pen  she  did  so  ;  when  that  be- 
came inconvenient,  she  used  a  pencil.  Her 
last  words,  in  reply  to  the  questions  of 
what  could  be  done  for  her,  were,  "  I  want 
nothing  but  death."  She  thanked  her  phy- 
sician for  his  attention,  and  received  the 
sacrament  before  she  became  exceedingly 
weak :  she  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
church  of  Winchester. 

It  is  said  that  of  personal  attractions  she 
possessed  a  considerable  share,  her  figure 
was  fine,  her  deportment  quiet  and  grace- 
ful, her  countenance  expressive  of  cheer- 
fulness, sensibility  and  benevolence.  Her 
complexion  was  superb  ;  the  blood  spoke 
in  her  modest  cheek  through  "  the  pearly 
texture  of  her  dainty  skin."  Her  voice  was 
sweet,  her  language  fluent  and  precise. 
She  was  formed  to  enjoy  and  adorn  elegant 
society .  She  was  a  good  musician,  and  fond 
of  dancing  in  which  she  excelled,  as  she  did 
also  in  drawing.  She  was  considerate  as  re- 
gards the  frailties  and  foibles  of  others,  al- 
though fully  alive  to  them,  and  never  uttered 
either  a  hasty,  a  silly,  or  a  severe  expres- 
sion. Her  manners  were  exceedingly  plea- 
sant, and  those  who  once  met  her  had  a 
strong  desire  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  her,  and  to  gain  her  friendship.  Her 
mein  was  tranquil  and  serene.  She 
became  an  author  entirely  from  taste 
and  inclination,  when  neither  the  hope 
of  fame  or  gain  mingled  with  her  mo- 
tives. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  her  friends 
could  persuade  her  to  publish  her  first 
work,  and  she  thought  its  failure  so  certain, 
and  that  its  sale  would  not  repay  her  pub- 
lisher, that  she  retained  a  part  of  her 
small  income  to  meet  the  expected  loss. 
How  great  was  her  surprise  when  "  Sense 
and  Sensibility''''  brought  her  a  clear  pro- 
fit of  iei30.  With  all  her  great  talents 
she  was  unpretending,  although  gratified  to 
hear  the  applause  that  from  time  to  time 
reached  her  ears  from  those  whose  judg- 
ment she  highly  valued.  She  shrank  from 
the  idea  of  attaching  her  name  to  any  of 
her  productions,  although  amid  her  own 
family  she  talked  of  them  freely  and  mod- 
estly, was  glad  of  their  praise,  and  submis- 
sive to  their  criticism. 


The  poet's  name, 
And  hero's — on  the  brazen  book  of  time, 
Are  writ  in  sunbeams,  by  Fame's  loving  hand ; 
But  none  record  the  household  virtues  there. 

In  company  she  turned  away  from  any     j 
mention  of  herself  as  an  author.  ^ 

She  was  a  warm  admirer  of  fine  land- 
scapes, both  on  canvass  and  in  nature. 
Gilpin,  on  the  picturesque,  fascinated  her 
at  an  early  age,  and  she  seldom  changed 
her  opinion  either  of  books  or  men.  Her 
memory  was  excellent,  and  her  reading 
extensive.  Johnson  and  Cowper  were  her 
favorite  moral  authors  Her  natural  dis- 
crimination was  gratified  by  Richardson's 
power  of  creating,  and  preserving  the  con- 
sistency of  his  characters,  as  he  has  done  in 
Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Her  power  of 
inventing  characters  was  intuitive,  she 
studied  from  nature.  But  better  than  all 
these  endearing  qualities  and  talents,  she 
was  thoroughly  devout,  fearful  of  giving 
ofience  to  God  or  to  any  of  his  creatures. 
In  one  of  her  letters  in  reply  to  a  mock 
charge  of  purloining  from  the  manuscripts 
of  a  young  relation,  she  writes  :  "  What 

should  I  do,  my  dearest  E ,  with  your 

vigorous  and  manly  sketches,  so  full  of 
life  and  spirit }  How  could  I  possibly 
join  them  on  to  a  little  bit  of  ivory,  two 
inches  wide,  on  which  I  work  with  a  brush 
so  fine  as  to  produce  little  effect  after  much 
labor." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter 
written  a  few  weeks  before  her  death  : — 
"  My  attendant  is  encouraging  and  talks 
of  making  me  quite  well.  I  live  chiefly 
on  the  sofa,  but  am  allowed  to  walk  from 
one  room  to  another.  I  have  been  out 
once  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  am  to  repeat  it, 
and  be  promoted  to  a  wheel  chair  as  the 
weather  serves.  On  this  subject  I  will 
only  say  further,  that  my  dearest  sister, 
my  tender,  watchful,  indefatigable  nurse, 
has  not  been  made  ill  by  her  exertions.  As 
to  what  I  owe  to  her,  and  to  the  anxious 
aff'ection  of  all  my  beloved  family  on  this 
occasion,  I  can  only  cry  over  it  and  pray 
God  to  bless  them  more  and  more."  She 
concludes  in  this  vein  :  "  You  will  find 
Captain a  very  respectable,  well- 
meaning  man,  without  much  manner  ;  his 
wife  and  sister  all  good  humor  and  obliging- 
ness, and  I  hope,  (since  the  fashion  allows 
it,)  with  rather  longer  petticoats  than  last 
year. "     Ah,  Jane,  the  last  sentence  savors 
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of  old  maidishness.  Can  morality  or  im- 
morality be  judged  by  the  length  of  petti- 
coats and  skirts,  or  by  their  shortness  ? 
A  Swiss  peasant  girl  is  as  likely  to  be  mod- 
est as  a  fine  lady  with  a  long  trail  to  her 
dress. 

Miss  Austen's  novels  are  entirely  unex- 
ceptionable, naturally  and  ably  written. 
Her  characters  you  seem  to  have  known 
all  your  life,  to  have  been  with  them  and 
listened  to  their  conversation  in  the  sitting 
room,  or  by  the  dining  table,  and  to  have 
walked  with  them  in  parks,  fields,  and  by 
the  road  side.  You  see  into  their  very 
hearts,  become  acquainted  with  their  vir- 
tues, foibles  and  vices.  For  instance,  let 
any  one  take  up  Pride  and  Prejudice ; 
they  will  never  forget  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
net,  or  Elizabeth,  Ann,  or  Lydia,  with  her 
intense  love  for  officers,  or  the  pompous 
and  empty  Sir  William  Lucas,  the  foolish 
Collins,  tedious,  and  with  a  skull  of  solid 
proof,  impenetrably  dull ;  the  haughty,  vain 
and  silly  Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh,  the 
good  hearted  but  wavering  Bingley,  and 
his  sister,  proud,  scheming  and  heartless, 
or  the  sensible,  well-bred  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  the  sleek  villain  Wickham,  or 
the  proud^  generous  Darcy,  who  is  at  last 
compelled  to  love  and  wed  Ann  Bennet  in 
spite  of  the  vulgarity  and  offensive  man- 
ners of  her  mother.  The  story  of  this 
courtship  is  well  told. 

Miss  Austen  possessed  good  sense  and 
pure  religious  feeling,  not  ostentatiously 
put  forth,  but  winding  like  a  thread  of  gold 
through  all  her  writings,  beautifying  and 
enriching  her  genius.  No  particular  mo- 
ral, no  dogma  is  inculcated  in  her  stories. 
They  give  a  true  picture  of  life,  of  men 
and  women  as  they  really  are,  not  as  the 
imagination  often  dresses  them  up,  and  we 
see  characters  such  as  she  describes,  daily. 
The  drawing  and  coloring  is  so  correct  and 
true,  the  outline  so  definite,  that  it  seems 
as  if  any  one  could  write  novels  equally 
good.  In  this  respect  they  are  deceitful 
enough,  reminding  us  of  the  inimitable 
grace  and  flowing  ease,  the  felicitous  en- 
dowments, and  the  copiousness  of  Gold- 
smith, apparently  easily  to  be  imitated,  but 
their  naturalness  and  style  have  hitherto 
been  unapproached.  Doctor  Johnson's 
style  was  happily  copied  by  all,  from  lot- 
tery dealers  to  utterers  of  heavy  sermons 
from  well  cushioned  pulpits. 


To  interesting  narrative.  Miss  Austen 
adds  sound  principles,  and  inculcates  un- 
sophisticated manners,  integrity  and  recti- 
tude, over  the  more  common  and  artificial 
pretensions  of  society.  Her  discrimina- 
tion, quiet  humor  and  delineation  of  char- 
ter have  never  been  surpassed.  Avery  in- 
telligent writer  speaks  of  novels  in  the 
following  strain,  and  I  heartily  concur  with 
his  views.  ''  If  all  literary  fiction  could  be 
withdrawn  and  forgotten,  and  its  renovation 
prohibited,  the  greater  part  of  us  would 
be  dolts,  and  what  is  worse,  unfeeling,  un- 
generous, and  under  the  debasing  dominion 
of  the  selfishness  of  simple  reason.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  those  who 
cautiously  keep  novels  from  young  people 
mistake  the  nature  of  the  mind,  thinking  it 
only  intellect,  and  would  cultivate  the  un- 
derstanding alone.  Imagination  they  look 
upon  as  an  ignis  fatuus  to  be  extinguished 
if  possible — an  ignis  fatuus  arising  out  of 
a  quagmire,  and  leading  astray  to  one. 
There  is  nothing  good  comes  from  the  in- 
tellect alone.  The  inventive  faculty  is 
compound,  in  which  the  imagination  does 
the  most  work ;  the  intellectual  portion 
selects  and  decides,  but  collects  not  the 
materials.  All  true  sentiment,  all  noble, 
all  tender  feeling,  comes  not  of  the  under- 
standing, but  of  that  mind  or  heart,  if  we 
so  please  to  call  it — which  imagination 
raises,  educates  and  perfects.  Even  feel- 
ings are  to  be  made — arc  much  the  result 
of  education.  The  wildest  romances  will 
in  this  respect  teach  nothing  wrong.  If 
they  create  a  world  somewhat  unlike  the 
daily  visible,  they  create  another  which  is 
a  reality  to  the  possessor,  to  the  romantic, 
from  which  he  can  extract  much  that  is 
practical,  though  it  may  seem  not  so  ;  for 
from  hence  may  spring  noble  impulses, 
generosity  and  fortitude .  It  is  not  true  that 
such  reading  enervates  the  mind.  I  firmly 
believe  it  strengthens  it  in  every  respect, 
and  fits  it  for  every  action,  by  unchaining 
it  from  a  lower  and  cowardly  caution.  Who 
ever  read  a  romance  that  inculcated  list- 
less, shapeless  idleness.  It  encourages  ac- 
tion and  endurance.  We  have  not  high 
natures  till  we  learn  to  suifer.  I  have  no- 
ted much  the  different  effect  troubles  have 
upon  different  persons,  and  have  seen  the 
unromantic  drop  like  sheep  under  the  rot 
of  their  calamities,  while  the  romantic  have 
been  buoyant,  and  mastered  them.     They 
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have  more  resources  in  themselves,  and  are 
not  bowed  down  to  one  thought,  nor  Imiit- 
ed  to  one  feeling ;  in  fact,  they  are  higher 
beings.  The  caution  professes  mainly  to 
protect  women  ;  yet,  among  all  the  young 
women  I  have  been  acquainted  with,  I 
should  say  that  the  novel-readers  are  not 
only  the  best  informed,  but  of  the  best  na- 
ture, and  some  capable  of  setting  examples 
of  a  sublime  fortitude — the  more  sublime 
because  shewn  in  a  secret  and  all-enduring 
patience.  Who  are  they  that  will  sit  by 
the  bed-side  of  the  sick  day  and  night, 
suffer  privation,  poverty,  even  undeserved 
disgrace,  and  shrink  not  from  the  self-im- 
posed duty,  but  those  very  young  women 
in  whom  the  understandino-  and  imagina- 
tion  have  been  equally  cultivated,  so  as  to 
render  the  feelings  acute  and  impulsive  .? 
and  these  are  novel  readers.  Love,  it  is 
said,  is  the  only  subject  all  novels  are  con- 
structed upon,  and  such  reading  encourages 
extravagant  thoughts,  and  gives  rise  to  dan- 
gerous feelings.  And  why  dangerous } 
And  why  should  not  such  thoughts  and 
feelings  be  encouraged }  Are  they  not 
such  as  are  requisite  for  wife  and  mother 
to  hold,  and  best  for  the  destiny  of  woman 
— best  in  every  view — best,  if  her  lot  be  a 
happy  one,  and  far  best  if  her  lot  be  an 
ill  one  }  For  the  great  mark  of  such  an 
education  is  endurance — a  power  to  create 
a  high  duty,  and  energy  and  patience,  where 
both  are  wanted.  Women  never  sink  un- 
der any  calamity  but  blighted  affection  ; 
and  we  love  them  not  less,  we  admire  them 
not  less,  that  they  do  sink  then,  for  their 
heroism  is  in  the  patience  that  brings  and 
that  awaits  death." 

Poor  Mrs.  Bennet  with  her  mean  under- 
standing, little  information,  and  variable 
temper !  when  she  was  discontented  she 
fancied  herself  nervous.  The  business  of 
her  life  was  to  get  her  daughters  married  ; 
its  solace  was  visiting  and  news.  "You 
take  delight  (she  exclaims)  in  vexing  me. 
You  have  no  compassion  on  my  poor 
nerves.  Don't  keep  coughing  so  Kitty, 
for  heavens  sake  !  have  a  little  compassion 
on  my  nerves.  You  tear  them  to  pieces." 
"  Kitty  has  no  discretion  in  her  coughs," 
said  her  father,  "  she  times  them  ill."  "  I 
do  not  cough  for  my  own  amusement,"  re- 
plied Kitty  fretfully.  Mrs.  B.,  speaking  of 
Bingley's  sisters,  says  "  they  are  charming 
women.     I  never  saw  in  my  life  any  thing 


more  elegant  than  their  dresses  ;  I  dare  say 

the  lace  upon  Mrs.  Hurt's  gown  " 

here  she  was  interrupted.  "  The  Lucases," 
continued  Mrs.  Bennet,  "  are  very  artful 
people  indeed,  sister.  They  are  all  for 
what  they  can  get.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
of  them,  but  so  it  is.  It  makes  me  very 
nervous  and  poorly,  to  be  thwarted  so  in 
my  own  family,  and  to  have  neighbors  who 
think  of  themselves  before  any  body  else. 
However,  your  coming  just  at  this  time  is 
the  greatest  of  comforts  to  me,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  what  you  tell  us  of  long 
sleeves." 

"It  is  amazing  to  me,"  said  Bingley, 
"  how  young  ladies  can  have  patience  to 
be  so  very  accomplished  as  they  all  are." 
"  All  young  ladies  accomplished  !  My 
dear  Charles  what  do  you  mean  .?"  "  Yes, 
all  of  them  I  think.  They  all  paint  tables, 
cover  screens,  and  net  purses.  I  scarcely 
know  any  one  of  them  who  cannot  do  all 
this,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  heard  a  young 
lady  spoken  of  for  the  first  time  without 
being  informed  that  she  was  very  accom- 
plished." 

Mansfield  Park^  is  a  most  delightful 
novel,  and  finely  displays  the  discrimina- 
ting taste  and  judgment  of  Miss  Austen. 
In  describing  fools  she  is  truly  Shaksperian, 
and  in  this  very  production  she  has  hit  off 
the  character  of  Rushworth  inimitably 
well.  There  is  likewise  a  capital  portrait 
of  a  Mrs.  Norris,  who  is  always  dictating 
liberality  to  others,  but  herself  mean,  plot- 
ting and  disingenuous,  one  of  those  well 
meaning  people  who  are  always  doing  mis- 
taken and  very  disagreeable  things.  The 
Miss  Bertrams  are  fine,  showy,  fashionable 
girls,  accomplished,  in  the  worldly  sense  of 
the  word,  but  vain,  cold,  and  unfeeling, 
their  heads  somewhat  cultivated,  but  their 
hearts  a  rank  wilderness,  from  whence 
spring  no  wholesome  fruits  or  lovely  flow- 
ers. Lady  Bertram  paid  not  the  smallest 
attention  to  the  education  of  her  daughters. 
She  had  not  time  for  such  cares.  She  was 
a  woman  who  spent  her  days  in  sitting 
nicely  dressed  on  a  sofa,  doing  some  long 
piece  of  needle  work,  of  little  use,  and  no 
beauty,  thinking  more  of  her  pug  than  her 
children,  but  very  indulgent  to  the  latter 
when  it  did  not  put  herself  to  inconveni- 
ence, being  one  of  those  persons  who  think 
nothing  can  be  dangerous  or  difficult,  or 
fatiguing  to  any  body  but  themselves. 
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Dear  Fanny  Price  is  the  most  interest- 
ing character  in  this  novel,  and  we  love  her 
from  the  moment  she  appears  at  Mansfield 
Park,  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  old,  as  un- 
happy as  possible,  afraid  of  every  body, 
ashamed  of  herself,  and  lono-inor  for  the 
home  she  had  left ;  she  knew  not  how  to 
look  up,  and  could  scarcely  speak  to  be 
heard,  or  without  crying.  Mrs.  Norris  had 
been  talking  to  her  of  her  wonderful  good 
fortune,  and  the  gratitude  and  good  beha- 
viour it  ought  to  produce,  and  her  consci- 
ousness of  misery  was  therefore  increased 
by  the  idea  of  its  being  a  wicked  thing  for 
her  not  to  be  happy.  In  vain  did  Lady 
Bertram  smile,  and  make  her  sit  on  the 
sofa  with  herself  and  pug,  and  vain  was 
even  the  sight  of  a  gooseberry  tart  towards 
giving  her  comfort,  and  sleep  seeming  to 
be  her  likeliest  friend,  she  was  taken  to 
finish  her  sorrows  in  bed.  The  growth  of 
her  love  for  her  cousin  Edmund  Bertram, 
is  exquisitely  narrated.  On  what  slender 
grounds  she  feeds  her  gentle  passion,  a  few 
kind  looks,  some  pleasant  words  ;  a  few 
grateful  acts  suffice  her  :  the  description  of 
her  scarcely  conscious  jealousy  of  Miss 
Crawford  are  in  the  finest  style  of  novel 
writing.  Miss  Austen  could  never  have 
written  this  sweet  story  of  love  without 
having  experienced  it  herself,  with  all 
its  rapturous  enjoyments  and  torturing 
fears. 

Miss  Crawford,  handsome  and  selfish, 
gifted  with  much  tact,  and  with  no  princi- 
ples to  interfere  with  the  gratification  of 
her  schemes  of  vanity  and  ambition,  soon 
secures  Edmund  in  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 
"  Miss  Crawford's  attractions  did  not  les- 
sen. The  harp  arrived,  and  rather  added 
to  her  beauty,  wit,  and  good  humor,  for 
she  played  with  the  greatest  obligingness, 
with  an  expression  and  taste  which  were 
peculiarly  becoming,  and  there  was  some- 
thing clever  to  be  said  at  the  close  of  every 
air.  Edmund  was  at  the  parsonage  every 
day  to  be  indulged  with  his  favorite  instru- 
ment ;  one  morning  secured  an  invitation  for 
the  next,  for  the  lady  could  not  be  unwilling 
to  have  a  listener,  and  every  thing  was  soon 
in  a  fair  train.  A  young  woman,  pretty, 
lively,  with  a  harp  as  elegant  as  herself, 
and  both  placed  near  a  window,  cut  down 
to  the  ground,  and  opening  on  a  little 
lawn,  surrounded  by  shrubs  in  the  rich 
foliaa;e  of  summer,  was  enoush  to  catch 


any  man's  heart.  The  season,  the  scene? 
the  air,  were  all  favorable  to  tenderness 
and  sentiment.  Mrs.  Grant  and  her  tam- 
bour frame  were  not  without  their  use  ;  it 
was  all  in  harmony  ;  and  as  every  thing 
will  turn  to  account  when  love  is  once  set 

and 


a  going,  even  the  sandwich  tray, 
Dr.  Grant  doing  the  honors  of  it,  were 
worth  looking  at.  Without  studying  the 
business,  however,  or  knov/ing  what  he  was 
about,  Edmund  was  beginning,  at  the  end 
of  a  week  of  such  intercourse,  to  be  a  good 
deal  in  love ;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  lady 
it  may  be  added,  that  without  his  being  a 
man  of  the  world  or  an  elder  brother, 
without  any  of  the  arts  of  flattery  or  the 
gaieties  of  small  talk,  he  began  to  be 
agreeable  to  her.  She  felt  it  to  be  so, 
though  she  had  not  foreseen,  and  could 
hardly  understand  it  ;  for  he  was  not 
pleasant  by  any  common  rule  ;  he  talked 
no  nonsense,  he  paid  no  compliments,  his 
opinions  were  unbending,  his  attentions 
tranquil  and  simple.  There  was  a  charm 
perhaps  in  his  sincerity,  his  steadiness,  his 
integrity,  which  Miss  Crawford  might  be 
equal  to  feel,  though  not  equal  to  discuss 
with  herself.  She  did  not  think  very 
much  about  it,  however  ;  he  pleased  her 
for  the  present ;  she  liked  to  have  him 
near  her ;  it  was  enough." 

The  plot  of  Mansfield  Park  is  simple 
enough,  but  it  gave  ample  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  Miss  Austen's  genius  and 
purity  of  heart.  A  sensible  critic  observes 
that  our  fair  authoress  depends  for  her 
efiect  upon  no  suprising  adventures,  upon 
no  artfully  involved  plot,  upon  no  scenes 
deeply  pathetic  or  extravagantly  humorous. 
She  paints  a  society  which,  though  virtu- 
ous, intelligent,  and  enviable  above  all 
others,  presents  the  fewest  salient  points  of 
interest  and  singularity  to  the  novelist — we 
mean  the  society  of  English  country  gen- 
tlemen. Whoever  desires  to  know  the  in- 
terior life  of  that  vast  and  admirable  bod}^, 
the  rural  gentry  of  England — a  body 
which  absolutely  exists  in  no  other  country 
on  earth,  and  to  which  the  nation  owes 
many  of  its  most  valuable  characteristics — 
must  read  the  novels  of  Miss  Austen.  In 
these  works  the  reader  will  find  very  little 
variety,  and  no  picturesqueness  of  persons, 
little  to  inspire  strong  emotion,  nothing  to 
excite  wonder  or  laughter,  but  he  will 
find  admirable  good  sense,  exquisite  dis- 
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crimination,  and  an   unrivalled  power  of 
easy  and  natural  dialogue. 

Sir  Waltei'  Scott^  in  his  Diary,  March 
1826,  remarks  as  follows  :  "  I  have  amused 
myself  occasionally  very  pleasantly  during 
the  last  few  days,  by  reading  over  Lady 
Morgan's  novel  of  O'Donnell,  which  has 
some  striking  and  beautiful  passages  of  situ- 
ation and  description,  and  in  the  comic 
part  is  very  rich  and  entertaining.  I  do 
not  remember  being  so  much  pleased  with 
it  at  first.  There  is  a  want  of  story  al- 
ways fatal  to  a  book  the  first  reading — and 
it  is  well  if  it  gets  a  chance  of  a  second. 
Alas,  poor  novel !  Also  read  again,  and 
for  the  third  time  at  least  Miss  Austen's 
very  finely  written  novel  of  Pride  and  Pre- 
judice. That  young  lady  had  a  talent  for 
describing  the  involvements  and  feelings  and 
characters  of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me 
the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The 
Big  Bow- Wow  strain  I  can  do  myself  like 
any  now  going  ;  but  the  exquisite  touch 
which  renders  ordinary  common-place 
things  and  characters  interesting  from  the 
truth  of  the  description,  and  the  sentiment, 
is  denied  me.  What  a  pity  such  a  gifted 
creature  died  so  early  !"     A  pity  indeed. 

Persuasion^  is  considered  one  of  the 
very  best  of  Miss  Austen's  six  novels.  It 
is  certainly  a  most  artist  like  performance, 
the  plot,  story,  and  its  conclusion  are  alike 
perfect.  The  characters  I  have  not  a 
doubt  were  taken  from  life.  They  are  in- 
stinct with  vitality,  and  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  reader's  mind.  This  novel 
opens  spiritedly  with  a  description  of  a 
foolish  baronet.  "  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  of 
Killynch-hall,  in  Somersetshire,  was  a  man 
who,  for  his  own  amusement,  never  took 
up  any  book  but  the  Baronetage ;  there  he 
found  occupation  for  an  idle  hour,  and  con- 
solation in  a  distressed  one ;  there  his  fa- 
culties were  aroused  into  admiration  and 
respect,  by  contemplating  the  limited 
remnant  of  the  earliest  patents  ;  there  any 
unwelcome  sensations  arising  from  domes- 
tic affairs,  changed  naturally  into  pity  and 
contempt.  As  he  turned  over  the  almost 
endless  creations  of  the  last  century — and 
there,  if  every  other  leaf  were  powerless, 
he  could  read  his  own  history  with  an  in- 
terest which  never  failed — this  was  the 
page  at  which  the  favorite  volume  always 
opened.  Elliot  of  Killynch-Hall :  Walter 
Elliot,  born  March  l/lTGO,  &c.     Eliza- 


beth did  not  quite  equal  her  father  in  per- 
sonal contentment.  Thirteen  years  had 
seen  her  mistress  of  Killynch-Hall,  pre 
siding  and  directing  with  a  self-possession 
and  decision  which  could  never  have  given 
the  idea  of  her  being  younger  than  she 
was.  For  thirteen  years  she  had  been 
doing  the  honors,  and  laying  down  the  do- 
mestic law  at  home,  and  leading  the  way  to 
the  chaise  and  four,  and  walking  immedi- 
ately after  Lady  Russell  out  of  all  the  draw- 
ing rooms  and  dining  rooms  in  the  country. 
Thirteen  winters'  revolving  frosts  had  seen 
her  opening  every  ball  of  credit  which  a 
scanty  neighborhood  afforded ;  and  thirteen 
springs  shown  their  blossoms,  as  she  trav- 
elled up  to  London  with  her  father,  for  a 
few  weeks  of  annual  enjoyment  of  the 
great  world.  She  had  the  remembrance 
of  all  this,  she  had  the  consciousness  of 
being  nine  and  twenty,  to  give  her  some 
regrets  and  apprehensions.  She  was  fully 
satisfied  of  being  still  quite  as  handsome  as 
ever  ;  but  she  felt  her  approach  to  the  years 
of  danger,  and  would  have  rejoiced  to  be 
certain  of  being  properly  solicited  by  ba- 
ronet blood  within  the  next  twelve  months 
or  two.  Then  might  she  again  take  up 
the  book  of  books  with  as  much  enjoyment 
as  in  her  early  youth,  but  now  she  liked  it 
not.  Always  to  be  presented  with  the  date 
of  her  own  birth,  and  see  no  marriage  fol- 
low but  that  of  a  youngest  sister,  made  the 
book  an  evil,  and  more  than  once,  when 
her  father  had  left  it  open  on  the  table  near 
her,  had  she  closed  it,  with  averted  eyes, 
and  pushed  it  away. "  Sir  Walter  becomes 
embarrassed  ;  he  had  given  Elizabeth  some 
hints  of  it  the  last  spring  in  town ;  he  had 
gone  so  far  even  as  to  say,  "  can  we  re- 
trench }  does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  is  any 
one  article  in  which  we  can  retrench  } — and 
Elizabeth  in  the  first  ardor  of  female  alarm, 
set  seriously  to  think  what  could  be  done, 
and  finally  proposed  these  two  branches  of 
economy :  to  cut  off  some  unnecessary 
charities,  and  to  refrain  from  new  furnish- 
ing the  drawing  room  ;  to  which  expedients 
she  afterwards  added  the  happy  thought  of 
their  taking  no  present  down  to  Anne,  as 
had  been  the  usual  yearly  custom.  These 
petty  suggestions  of  economy  did  not  stay 
the  torrent.  Killynch-Hall  is  finally  rent- 
ed to  a  frank,  good  hearted  Admiral,  na- 
med Crofts,  a  most  genial  personage,  with  a 
considerable  sprinkling  of  oddities.     The 
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Elliots  retire  to  Bath,  and  there  Anne  in 
walking  along  the  streets,  meets  the  Admi- 
ral standing  by  himself  at  a  print  shop  win- 
dow, with  his  hands  behind  him,  in  earnest 
contemplation  of  some  print,  and  she 
might  not  only  have  passed  him  unseen, 
but  was  obliged  to  touch,  as  well  as  address 
him,  before  she  could  catch  his  notice. 
When  he  did  perceive  and  acknowledge 
her,  however,  it  was  done  with  all  his 
usual  frankness  and  good  humor.  "  Ha  ! 
is  it  you  }  Thank  you,  thank  you.  This 
is  treating  me  like  a  friend.  Here  I  am, 
you  see,  staring  at  a  picture.  I  can  nev- 
er get  by  this  shop  without  stopping.  But 
what  a  thing  here  is,  by  way  of  a  boat.  Do 
look  at  it.  Did  you  ever  see  the  like } 
What  queer  fellows  your  fine  painters  must 
be,  to  think  that  any  body  would  venture 
their  lives  in  such  a  shapeless  old  cockle- 
shell as  that.  And  yet,  here  are  two  gen- 
tlemen stuck  up  in  it  mightily  at  their 
ease,  and  looking  about  them  at  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  as  if  they  were  not  to  be 
upset  the  next  moment,  which  they  cer- 
tainly must  be.  I  wonder  where  that  boat 
was  built !  (laughing  heartily. )  I  would 
not  venture  over  a  horsepond  in  it.  Well, 
(turning  away,)  now,  where  are  you 
tound }  Can  I  go  any  where  for  you,  or 
vith  you.?  Can  I  be  of  any  use." 
i  Anne  Elliot's  love  for  Captain  Went- 
"Vtorth,  and  its  history,  form  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  "  Persuasion.'''^  She  had 
loved  him  in  girlhood,  but  prudential  rea- 
sois,  and  the  advice  of  relations  prevented 
th«ir  union.  She  was  young,  and  he  was 
poor,  though  full  of  life  and  ardor,  and  con- 
fident of  success  in  his  profession.  The 
engagement  between  them  is  broken.  A 
few  months  had  seen  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  their  acquaintance ;  but  not 
with  a  few  months  ended  Anne's  share  of 
suffering  from  it.  Her  attachment  and  re- 
grets had  for  a  long  time  clouded  every 
enjoyment  of  youth  ;  and  an  early  loss  of 
bloom  and  spirits  had  been  their  lasting  ef- 
fect. All  his  sanguine  expectations  and 
confidence  had  been  justified.  Soon  after 
their  separation  he  had  obtained  employ- 
ment, ho  had  distinguished  himself,  and  by 
successive  captures  had  made  a  handsome 
fortune.  "  How  eloquent  could  Anne  Elliot 
have  been  !  how  eloquent,  at  least,  were 
her  wishes  on  the  side  of  early,  warm  at- 
tachment, and  a  cheerful  confidence  in  fu- 


turity, against  that  over-anxious  caution 
which  seems  to  insult  exertion,  and  distrust 
Providence  !  She  had  been  forced  into 
prudence  in  her  youth,  she  learned  ro- 
mance as  she  grew  older — the  natural  se- 
quel of  an  unnatural  beginning."  They 
meet  after  seven  years  absence — the  course 
of  true  love,  in  their  case,  did  not  run 
smooth.  I  must  make  one  extract.  "  Have 
you  finished  your  letter .?"  said  Captain 
Harville,  (to  Captain  Wentworth.)  "  Not 
quite,  a  few  lines  more.  I  shall  have  done 
in  five  minutes."  '^  There  is  no  hurry  on 
my  side.  I  am  only  ready  whenever  you 
are.  I  am  at  very  good  anchorage  here, 
(smiling  at  Anne,)  well  supplied,  and  want 
for  nothing.  No  hurry  for  a  signal  at  all 
Well,  Miss  Elliot,  (lowering  his  voice,)  as  I 
was  saying,  we  shall  never  agree  I  suppose 
upon  this  point.  No  man  and  woman 
would,  probably.  But  let  me  observe  that 
all  histories  are  against  you,  all  stories, 
prose  and  verse.  If  I  had  such  a  memory 
as  Benwick,  I  could  bring  you  fifty  quo- 
tations in  a  moment  on  my  side  of  the  ar- 
gument, and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  opened 
a  book  in  my  life  which  had  not  something 
to  say  upon  woman's  inconstancy.  Songs 
and  proverbs,  all  talk  of  woman's  fickle- 
ness. But  perhaps  you  will  say,  these  are 
all  written  by  men."  "  Perhaps  I  shall. 
Yes,  yes,  if  you  please,  no  reference  to  ex- 
amples in  books.  Men  have  had  every 
advantage  of  us  in  telling  their  own  story. 
Education  has  been  theirs  in  so  much  higher 
a  degree  ;  the  pen  has  been  in  their  hands. 
I  will  not  allow  books  to  prove  anything." 
"  But  how  shall  we  prove  anything  V 
"  We  never  shall.  We  never  can  ex- 
pect to  prove  anything  upon  such  a  point. 
It  is  a  difference  of  opinion  which  does  not 
admit  of  proof.  We  each  begin  proba- 
bly with  a  little  bias  towards  our  own  sex, 
and  upon  that  bias  build  every  circum- 
stance in  favor  of  it  which  has  occurred 
within  our  own  circle  ;  many  of  which 
circumstances,  (perhaps  those  very  cases 
which  strike  us  the  most,)  may  be  precise- 
ly such  as  cannot  be  brought  forward  with- 
out betraying  a  confidence,  or  in  some  re- 
spects saying  what  should  not  be  said." 

"Ah!"  cried  Captain  Harville,  in  a 
tone  of  strong  feeling,  "  if  I  could  but 
make  you  comprehend  what  a  man  suffers 
when  he  takes  a  last  look  at  his  wife  and 
children,  and  watches  the  boat  that  he  has 
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sent  them  off  in,  as  long  as  it  is  in  sight,  and 
then  turns  away  and  says,  '  God  knows 
whether  we  ever  meet  again.'  And  then, 
if  I  could  convey  to  you  the  glow  of  his 
soul  when  he  does  see  them  again,  when, 
coming  back  after  a  twelve  month's  ab- 
sence, perhaps,  and  obliged  to  put  into  an- 
other port,  he  calculates  how  soon  it  be 
possible  to  get  them  there,  pretending  to 
deceive  himself,  and  saying,  '  They  cannot 
be  here  until  such  a  day,'  but  all  the  while 
hoping  for  them  twelve  hours  sooner,  and 
seeing  them  arrive  at  last,  as  if  Heaven 
had  given  them  wings,  by  many  hours 
sooner  still !  If  I  could  explain  to  you 
all  this,  and  all  that  a  man  can  bear  and 
do,  and  glories  to  do  for  the  sake  of  these 
treasures  of  his  existence  !  I  speak,  you 
know,  only  of  such  men  as  have  hearts," 
pressing  his  own  with  emotion. 

"Oh,"  cried  Anne,  eagerly,  "  I  hope 
I  do  justice  to  all  that  is  felt  by  you,  and 
by  those  who  resemble  you.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  undervalue  the  warm  and 
faithful  feelings  of  any  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures. I  should  deserve  utter  contempt 
if  I  dared  to  suppose  that  true  attachment 
and  constancy  were  known  only  by  wo- 
man. No  ;  I  believe  you  capable  of  eve- 
rything great  and  good  in  your  married 
lives.  I  believe  you  equal  to  every  impor- 
tant exertion,  and  to  every  domestic  for- 
bearance so  long  as — if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression — so  long  as  you  have  an 
object.  I  mean,  while  the  woman  you 
love  lives,  and  lives  for  you.  All  the  priv- 
ilege I  claim  for  my  own  sex  (it  is  not  an 
enviable  one,  you  need  not  covet  it)  is  that 
of  loving  longest,  when  existence  or  when 
hope  is  gone."  She  could  not  immediate- 
ly have  uttered  another  sentence,  her  heart 
was  too  full,  her  breath  too  much  op- 
pressed. 

"  You  are  a  good  soul,"  cried  Captain 
Harville,  putting  his  hand  on  her  arm, 
quite  affectionately.  "  There  is  no  quar- 
relling with  you.  And  when  I  think  of 
Benwick,  my  tongue  is  tied."  Their  at- 
tention was  called  towards  the  others. 
Mrs.  Croft  was  taking  leave.  "Here, 
Frederick,  you  and  I  part  company,  I  be- 
lieve," said  she.  "  I  am  going  home,  and 
you  have  an  engagement  with  your  friend. 
To-night  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  all 
meeting  again,  at  your  party,"  (turning  to 
Anne.)     "  We  had  your  sister's  card  yes- 


terday, and  I  understood  Frederick  had  a 
card,  too,  though  I  did  not  see  it ;  and 
you  are  disengaged,  Frederick,  are  you  not, 
as  well  as  ourselves  .?" 

Captain  Wentworth  was  folding  up  a 
letter  in  great  haste,  and  either  could  not 
or  would  not  answer  fully. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  very  true  ;  here  we 
separate,  but  Harville  and  I  shall  soon  be 
after  you ;  that  is,  Harville,  if  you  are 
ready,  I  shall  be  in  half  a  minute.  I  know 
you  will  not  be  sorry  to  be  off.  I  shall 
be  at  your  service  in  half  a  minute.  Mrs. 
Croft  left  them,  and  Captain  Wentworth 
having  sealed  his  letter  with  great  rapidity, 
was  indeed  ready,  and  had  even  a  hurried, 
agitated  air,  which  showed  impatience  to 
be  gone.  Anne  knew  not  how  to  under- 
stand it.  She  had  the  kindest  "  good 
morning,  God  bless  you,"  from  Captain 
Harville  ;  but  from  him  not  a  word  nor 
a  look.  He  had  passed  out  of  the  room 
without  a  look.  She  had  only  time,  how- 
ever, to  move  closer  to  the  table  where  he 
had  been  writing,  when  footsteps  were 
heard  returning  ;  the  door  opened  ;  it  was 
himself.  He  begged  their  pardon,  but  he 
had  forgotten  his  gloves ;  and  instantly 
crossing  the  room  to  the  writing  table  and 
standing  with  his  back  towards  Mrs.  Mus- 
grove,  he  drew  out  a  letter  from  under  the 
scattered  paper,  placed  it  before  Anne 
with  eyes  of  glowing  entreaty  fixed  on  her 
for  a  moment,  and  hastily  collecting  h's 
gloves,  was  again  out  of  the  room,  almost 
before  Mrs.  Musgrove  was  aware  of  Hs 
being  in  it — the  work  of  an  instant !  Tie 
revolution  which  one  instant  had  made  in 
Anne,  was  almost  beyond  expression.  The 
letter,  with  a  direction  hardly  legible,  to 

Miss  A.  E ,  was  evidently  the  one 

which  he  had  been  folding  so  hastily. 
While  supposed  to  be  writing  only  to  Cap- 
tain Benwick,  he  had  been  also  addressing 
her  !  On  the  contents  of  that  letter  de- 
pended all  which  this  world  could  do  for 
her !  Anything  was  possible,  anything 
might  be  defied  rather  than  suspense.  Mrs. 
Muso-rove  had  little  arrang-ements  of  her 
own,  at  her  own  table  :  to  their  projection 
she  must  trust,  and  sinkino;  into  the  chair 
which  he  had  occupied,  succeeding  to  the 
very  spot  where  he  had  leaned  and  written, 
her  eyes  devoured  the  following  words : 

"  I  can  listen  no  longer  in  silence.     I 
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must  speak  to  you  by  such  means  as  are 
within  my  reach.  You  pierce  my  soul.  I 
am  half  agony,  half  hope.  Tell  me  not 
that  I  am  too  late,  that  such  precious  feel- 
ings are  gone  for  ever.  I  offer  myself  to 
you  again,  with  a  heart  even  more  your 
own,  than  when  you  almost  broke  it  eight 
years  and  a  half  ago .  Dare  not  say  that  man 
forgets  sooner  than  woman  ;  that  his  love 
has  an  earlier  death.  I  have  loved  none 
but  you.  Unjust  I  may  have  been,  weak 
and  resentful  I  have  been,  but  never  in- 
constant. You  alone  have  brought  me  to 
Bath.  For  you  alone  I  think  and  plan. 
Have  you  not  seen  this }  Can  you  fail  to 
have  understood  my  wishes  }  I  had  not 
waited  even  these  ten  days  could  I  have 
read  your  feelings,  as  I.  think  you  must 
have  penetrated  mine.  I  can  hardly  write. 
I  am  every  instant  hearing  something  which 
overpowers  me.  You  sink  your  voice,  but 
I  can  distinguish  the  tones  of  that  voice, 
when  they  would  be  lost  on  others.  Too 
good,  too  excellent  creature  !  You  do  lis 
justice,  indeed.  You  do  believe  that  there 
is  true  attachment  and  constancy  among 
men.  Believe  it  to  be  most  fervent,  most 
undeviating  in  F.  W." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  parties  soon 
understood  one  another  after  this  letter. 

Sense  and,  Sensibility  is  full  of  interest, 
with  a  good  plot,  and  great  diversity  of 
character.  The  contrast  between  Elinor 
and  Marianne  Dashwood  is  very  effective. 
Elinor,  with  an  excellent  heart,  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  strong  feelings, 
knew  how  to  govern  them.  Marianne, 
sensible,  but  eager  in  everything.  There 
was  no  moderation  in  either  her  sorrows  or 
her  joys.  She  was  amiable,  interesting, 
everything  but  prudent.  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Middleton  are  an  interesting  couple.  He 
hunted  and  shot,  and  Lady  Middleton  was 
a  mother :  these  were  their  only  amusements. 
Lady  Middleton  had  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  spoil  her  children  all  the  year  round, 
while  Sir  John's  employments  were  in  ex- 
istence only  half  the  time.  On  the  first 
call  of  the  Miss  Dashwoods,  Lady  M.  had 
taken  the  wise  precaution  of  bringing  with 
her  their  eldest  child,  a  boy  of  about  six 
years  old,  by  which  means,  as  Miss  Austen 
says,  there  was  one  subject  always  to  be 
recurred  to  by  the  ladies  in  case  of  extre- 
mity, for  they  had  to  inquire  his  name  and 


age,  admire  his  beauty,  and  ask  him  ques- 
tions, which  his  mother  answered  for  him, 
while  he  hung  about  her,  and  held  down 
his  head.  On  every  formal  visit  a  child 
ought  to  be  of  the  party,  by  way  of  pro- 
vision for  discourse.  Lady  Middleton 's 
children  must  have  been  like  those  of  the 
family  where  Lamb  was  visiting,  and  who 
was  excessively  annoyed  by  them, — at  the 
dinner  table  he  gave  for  a  toast,  "  tlie  me- 
mory of  the  good  King  Herod,'''' 

The  maternal  complacency  of  Lady  M. 
is  boundless.  "  John  is  in  such  spirits  to- 
day," said  she  on  his  taking  Miss  Steele's 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  throwing  it  out  of 
the  window.  "  He  is  full  of  monkey  tricks." 
And  soon  afterwards,  on  the  second  boy's 
violently  pinching  one  of  the  same  lady's 
fingers,  she  fondly  observed,  ''  how  play- 
ful William  is  !  And  here  is  my  sweet 
little  Anna-maria,  and  she  is  always  so  gen- 
tle and  quiet.  Never  was  there  such  a 
quiet  little  thing.  But  unfortunately,  in 
bestowing  these  embraces,  a  pin  in  her 
ladyship's  head  dress  slightly  scratching 
the  child's  neck,  produced  from  this  pattern 
of  gentleness  such  violent  screams  as  could 
hardly  be  outdone  by  any  creature  profes- 
sedly noisy.  The  mother's  consternation 
was  excessive  ;  but  it  could  not  surpass  the 
alarm  of  the  Miss  Steeles  ;  and  everything 
was  done  by  all  three,  in  so  critical  an  emer- 
gency, which  affection  could  suggest  as 
likely  to  assuage  the  agonies  of  the  little 
sufferer.  She  was  seated  in  her  mother's 
lap,  covered  with  kisses,  her  wound  bathed 
with  lavender  water  by  one  of  the  Miss 
Steeles,  who  was  on  her  knees  to  attend 
her,  and  her  mouth  stuffed  with  sugar 
plums  by  the  other.  With  such  a  reward 
for  her  tears,  the  child  was  too  wise  to 
cease  crying.  She  still  screamed  and  sob- 
bed lustily,  kicked  her  two  brothers  for  of- 
fering to  touch  her ;  and  all  their  united 
soothings  were  ineffectual,  till  Lady  Mid- 
dleton luckily  remembering  that  in  a  scene 
of  similar  distress  last  week,  some  apricot 
marmalade  had  been  successfully  applied 
for  a  bruised  temple,  the  same  remedy 
was  eagerly  proposed  for  this  unfortunate 
scratch,  and  a  slidit  intermission  of  screams 
in  the  young  lady  on  hearing  it,  gave  them 
reason  to  hope  that  it  would  not  be  reject- 
ed. She  was  carried  out  of  the  room, 
therefore,  in  her  mother's  arms,  in  quest  of 
this  medicine  ;  and  as  the  two  boys  chose 
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to  follow,  though  earnestly  entreated  by 
their  mother  to  stay  behind,  the  four  young- 
ladies  were  left  in  a  quietness  which  the 
room  had  not  known  for  many  hours." 

In  drawing  the  characters  of  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  Wil- 
loughby,  Colonel  Brandon,  Edward  Fer- 
rars,  the  two  Miss  Steeles,  Miss  Austen  has 
shown  a  surprising  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Mrs.  John  Davy,  in  her  family 
Journal,  under  the  date  of  December, 
1831,  at  Malta,  says,  in  returning  from 
Mr.  Frere's,  Sir  Walter  Scott  spoke  with 
praise  of  Miss  Ferrier  as  a  novelist,  and 
then  with  still  higher  praise  of  Miss  Austen  ; 
of  the  latter  he  said,  "  I  find  myself  every 
now  and  then  with  one  of  her  books  in 
my  hand.  There's  a  finishing  off  in  some 
of  her  scenes  that  is  really  quite  above 
every  body  else." 

Emma^  and  Nor  than  ger  Ahhey^  of  the 
writings  of  Miss  Austen  only  remain,  on 
which  we  shall  say  but  a  word  or  two. 
From  Emma  we  should  like  to  make  one 
quotation,  but  we  refrain  from  so  doing ; 
we  allude  to  the  important  talk  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  Dr.  Perry  and  Dr. 
Wingfield,  and  one  of  the  strangely  jum- 
bled together  conversations  of  Miss  Bates, 
but  not  having  the  heart  of  Dogberry,  who 
if  he  had  possessed  the  tediousness  of  a 
king,  was  willing  to  inflict  it  on  every  one, 
we  hasten  on  to  Mr.  John  Thorp,  in 
Northanger  Abbey ^  who  refused  to  take 
his  sister  out  riding  because  she  had  thick 
ankles,  and  who  had  a  horse  ih2ii  could  not 
go  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour  ;  even  with 
his  legs  tied  he  would  get  on :  and  Catha- 
rine Morland,  who,  after  reading  Ann  Rad- 
cliff's  romances,  and  visiting  Northanger 
Abbey,  fancies  every  old  chest  and  cabinet 
contains  some  interesting  memorial  of  the 
past ;  and  the  first  night  she  passes  in  the 
abbey  brings  fear  and  trepidation  with  it. 

What  a  cheap  and  delightful  pleasure 
reading;  is.  These  novels  of  Jane  Austen 
I  have  read  thrice,  each  time  with  renewed 
pleasure.  They  are  always  charming.  I 
take  them  up  in  happy  moments,  and  they 
cheer  me  in  unhappy  ones, — for  sorrow 
comes  to  all.  Even  in  solitude  they  intro- 
duce you  to  the  most  agreeable  company, 
for  all  Jane  Austen's  characters  are  either 
old  friends,  or  persons  that  you  are  confi- 
dent are  living  somewhere  on  the  earth, — 
you  listen  to  their  conversation — you  know 


the  tones  of  their  voices.     They  seem  to 
be  in  the  very  room  with  you. 

How  much  Miss  Austen  has  added  to 
our  round  of  harmless  amusements.  How 
much  instruction  is  stamped  on  her  pages. 
How  clearly  are  displayed  the  viciousness 
of  ill  temper,  procrastination,  coquetry, 
affection,  jealousy,  meanness,  and  the  many 
minor  faults  that  embitter  life.  Every 
good  novel  is  full  of  instruction.  No  one 
ever  employed  their  genius  to  a  better  pur- 
pose than  our  fair  authoress. 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  has  done, 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages. 

And  as  Waller  writes, 

All  that  we  know  they  do  above 

Is,  that  they_sing,  and  that  they  love. 

And  surely  no  one  was  better  fitted  for  such 
a  sphere  than  Jane  Austen.  I  commenced 
the  reading  of  these  volumes  last  summer, 
when  the  trees  were  covered  with  blossoms, 
and  the  air  was  mild  and  balmy.  During 
the  last  few  days  the  rain  has  fallen  inces- 
santly, the  winds  are  roaring  and  sobbing 
above  the  chimney,  and  rattling  against 
the  doors  and  windows.  The  walks  are 
strewn  with  yellow  leaves,  torn  and  swept 
from  the  trees,  and  the  air  is  also  thick 
with  them.  Within,  the  fire-place  has 
been  bright  with  the  flames  of  a  crackling 
wood  fire,  and  two  happy  hearts,  worthy  to 
be  happy,  have  filled  the  room  with  sun- 
shine. I  unconsciously  nestle  near  the 
cheering  flame — as  the  storm  drives 
against  the  house  in  angry  gusts.  Such  is 
the  season  in  which  to  read  an  entertaining 
novel  or  romance. 

When  heavy,  dark,  continued  a'  day  rains 
Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains. 

Burns. 

The  storm  has  passed  over.  The  glitter- 
ing sunshine  almost  turns  the  dead  leaves 
into  things  of  beauty.  My  favorite  nas- 
turtiums, beautiful  and  hardy,  again  twin- 
kle forth  joyously.  I  have  ascended  the 
neighboring  hills — the  view  is  lovely — the 
air  clear,  sparkling  and  bracing.  Some 
cattle  "  with  meek  mouths  ruminant,"  are 
quietly  standing  in  the  sunshine,  others 
eagerly  crop  the  short  rich  grass.  In  a 
neighboring  field  a  boy  is  driving  oxen  be- 
fore a  plough — his  voice,  and  the  cawing 
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of  some  crows  are  tlie  only  sounds  that 
now  break  the  utter  stillness.  Hark,  they 
are  blasting  rocks  on  the  line  of  the  rail 
road.  The  reverberations  echo  like  the 
booming  of  heavy  artillery.  Sloops  are 
passing  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  and  dis- 
tant objects  in  the  transparent  atmosphere 
seem  close  at  hand. 

"  The  golden  orb  of  the  sun  is  sunk  be- 
hind the  hills,  the  colors  fade  away  from 
the  western  sky,  and  the  shades  of  evening 
fall  fast  around  me.  Deeper  and  deeper 
they  stretch  over  the  plain ;  I  look  at  the 
grass,  it  is  no  longer  green  ;  the  flowers 
are  no  more  tinted  with  various  hues ;  the 
houses,  the  trees,  the  cattle,  are  all  lost  in 
the  distance.  The  dark  curtain  of  night 
is  let  down  over  the  works  of  God ;  they 
are  blotted  out  from  view,  as  if  they  were 
no  longer  there." 

After  my  return  from  my  walk,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  some  favorite  poets, 
I  met  with  the  following  passages  that  ex- 
actly harmonize  with  the  present  tone  of 
my  feelings.  Reader,  I  know  you  will  en- 
joy their  genial  and  philosophical  spirit. 


"  Autumn,  the  princely  season,  purple  rob'd, 
And  liberal  handed  brings  no  gloom  to  us, 
But  rich  in  its  own  self,  gives  us  rich  hope 
Of  winter  times ;  and  when  the  winter  comes, 
We  burn  old  wood,  and  read  old  books  that 

wall 
Our  biggest  room,  and  take  our  heartiest  walks 
On  the  good,  hard,  glad  ground ;  or  when  it 

rains 
And  the  rich  dells  are  mire,  make  much  and 

long 
Of  a  small  bin  we  have  of  good  old  wine  ] 
And  talk  of,  perhaps  entertain  some  friend. 

Let  Winter  come  !  let  polar  spirits  sweep 
The   darkening  world,   and  tempest-troubled 

deep ! 
Though  boundless  snows  the  wither'd  heath 

deform. 
And  the  dim  sun  scarce  wanders  through  the 

storm, 
Yet  shall  the  smile  of  social  love  repay 
With  mental  light,  the  melancholy  day. 
And,  when  its  short  and  sullen  noon  is  o'er, 
The  ice-chain'd  waters   slumbering  on    the 

shore, 
How  bright  the  faggots  in  his  little  hall 
Blaze  on  the  hearth,  and  warm  the  pictur'd 

wall." 

G.   F.   D. 
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LIFE    AND    WRITINGS    OF    COLERIDGE 


CHAPTER  11. 


The  pliilosopliical  system  of  Coleridge 
may  be  popularly  characterized  as  that  of 
Plato,  or  rather  of  the  later  Platonists, 
with  the  refinements  and  additions  of  the 
more  correct  science  of  the  moderns.  To 
distinguish  it  from  pantheistic  systems,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  some  idea  of  these  ; 
characterizing  each  in  the  fewest  words 
possible. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  pantheism  of 
Spinoza.  In  this  system  of  ideas  we  find 
in  the  first  place,  all  substance,  and  all  the 
powers  of  nature,  comprehended  in  a  di- 
vine unity,  and  created  of  one  essence 
with  it — nay,  totally  confounded  with  it. 
God  is  everything,  and  everything  is  in 
and  of  Deity.  Now,  of  this  scheme,  we 
observe  ;  first,  that  the  author  of  it  does 
not  provide  for  the  separate  being  of  souls, 
beings,  profound  sources,  reason,  and 
the  rest.  These  are  only  certain  forms 
of  one  universal  substance^  out  of  which 
also  were  derived  the  atoms  of  matter  and 
the  principles  of  life. 

The  Understanding,  upon  which  this 
idea  is  begotten  by  speculative  reason,  be- 
ing itself  of  a  negative  character,  dealing, 
indeed,  solely  in  negations,  cannot  work 
outside  the  region  of  necessitated  matter^ 
nor  by  any  striving  enter  into  that  of  life^ 
much  less  into  that  of  souls  ;  and  is  lim- 
ited to  the  final  conception  of  a  certain 
absolute  nothing — the  "  Ancient  Night" 
of  primeval  theology. 

The  next  species  of  Pantheism,  and 
which  was  an  almost  universal  attendant  of 
heathenism,  refers  all  things.  Reason  and 
the  soul  included,  to  an  Universal  Life, 
or  self-.willed  principle — which  produces 
Beings  and  Existences  by  resolving  itself 
into  them — by  "  hatching"  them  within 
itself.  This  is  the  physiological  pantheism 
of  the  inferior  Brahmins.  The  pantheism 
of  Spinoza,  arising  upon  an  exclusive  con- 
templation of  the  laws  of  matter  and  me- 
chanismj  is  thus  strongly  in  contrast  with 


this  second  variety  of  pantheism,  which  is 
derived  from  a  too  exclusive  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  life.  The  first  is  the  pan- 
theism of  the  Buddists,  and  perhaps  very 
generally  of  the  modern  democratic  French 
philosophy,  which  carries  all  existence 
back  to  universal  negation,  and  infinite 
night.  The  second  has  its  defenders 
among  the  Brahmins,  and  some  modern 
poets,  who  confound  the  Divine  Energy 
with  Life  Energy,  and  reduce  all  things  to 
a  chaos  of  impulses.  This  last  system 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  a  growth  of  imagi- 
nation, as  the  other  is  of  understanding. 

By  a  skillful  use  of  the  understanding, 
a  faculty  which  will  be  found  on  the  strict- 
est examination  to  deal  only  in  lines,  lim- 
its, relations,  and  generally  in  the  negative 
class  of  abstractions  ;  a  modern  philoso- 
pher, Kant,  has  shown,  in  his  critic  of 
Pure  Reason,  that  it  produces  nothing, 
makes  no  positive  additions  to  truth,  es- 
tablishes no  premises,  and  finally  proves 
nothing  without  the  aid  of  certain  premi- 
ses or  assumptions  furnished  by  Reason  or 
experience.  By  demolishing  the  preten- 
sions of  the  old  logic,  which  made  as 
though  it  would  increase  the  quantity  of 
truth  by  working  over  and  over  the  same 
meager  abstractions,  or  assumptions,  this 
philosopher  cleared  the  ground  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  true  and  only  philosophy  of 
Reason. 

He  had  shown  that  the  understandins: 
is  a  merely  analytical  organ  of  the  intelli- 
gence ;  that  it  does  not  furnish  any 
thing  ;  that  it  is  an  organ  used  merely  to 
analyze,  to  classify,  to  show  the  necessary 
relations  of  things  and  events.  He  sepa- 
rated and  defined  the  modes  of  its  opera- 
tions, in  the  various  conceptions  of  cause, 
and  of  concurrence  ;  of  a  substance  and 
its  properties  ;  in  numbers  and  in  geome- 
trical relations  ;  in  the  abstract  conceptions 
of  time,  space,  and  substance  ;  and  con- 
cluded by  demonstrating,  that  our  know- 
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ledge  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and 
evil,  &c.  proceeds  neither  from  imagina- 
tion, experience,  nor  understanding,  but 
from  a  higher  source,  which  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  characterize  or  define.  He  was 
content  simply  to  indicate  its  existence. 

Kant  also  showed  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  experience,  or  in  other  words, 
on  the  use  of  perception,  for  the  proof  of  any 
absolute  truth .  That  either  absolute  truth 
was  a  nonentity,  and  quite  impossible,  or  it 
must  be  attained  by  some  other  process  than 
the  working  of  mere  understanding  upon 
experience.  Every  emfirical  conclusion, 
that  is  to  say,  every  conclusion  from  expe- 
rience, he  showed  must  have  its  exceptions ; 
and  that  no  man  can  know  when  it  may 
happen  to  him,  that  the  best  exj^erience  of 
his  life  may  be  bettered  by  farther  expe- 
rience. Nothing  in  regard  to  right  and 
wrong  can  be  demonstrated,  unless  we  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  a  faculty  for  it,  lying 
in  the  superior  mind.  This  faculty,  or 
power,  may  be  named  Reason. 

Just  as  the  eye  is  sensible  to  light,  and 
light  itself  is  also  an  affection  of  the  eye  ; 
and  if  certain  properties  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  the  eye,  light  would  not  have 
been  perceived  ;  so  the  properties  of  ob- 
jects would  not  give  rise  to  the  perceptions 
of  things  and  events,  had  not  the  organ  of 
perception,  and  that  of  understanding,  been 
internally  fitted  for  their  several  functions. 

But  things  and  events  in  the  mental  or- 
gan itself,  are  a  mere  image,  and  not  the 
real  outside  things  and  events.  Just  as 
the  physiological  effect  of  light  is  not  the 
same  with  that  mechanical  light,  or  cause 
of  light,  which  lies  in  luminous  objects. 
The  ideas  of  events  and  thing's  formed  in 
the  mind,  belong  to  the  subject — that  is, 
to  the  mind  itself  ;  when  on  the  contrary, 
the  perceptive  and  understanding  faculties 
are  actually  engaged  with  nature,  when  the 
eye  sees,  the  ear  hears,  the  perception  re- 
ceives,and  the  understanding  kens  things  and 
events,  looking  as  it  were  into  nature,  and 
nature  penetrating  into  them,  the  effects  of 
all  things  entering  so  together  into  the  soul, 
as  to  create  there  lively  images,  which  move 
with  the  objects.  As  images  in  the  came- 
ra move  with  the  movement  of  their  ex- 
ternal objects,  there  is  then  a  vital  and 
effective  communication  between  the  soul 
and  nature,  through  the  joint  functions  of 
perceiving  and  knowing  :  and  this  is  the 


objective  condition,  as  distinguished  from 
the  meditative  or  subjective. 

The  subjective  condition,  again,  is  when 
we  meditate  with  a  consciousness  that  our 
ideas  are  not  real,  but  proceed  from  our 
own  interior  selves. 

Again  ;  when  we  meditate  on  the  per- 
ception of  an  object,  we  find  that  we  are 
engaged  with  images,  only,  lying  in  the  or- 
gans of  perception.  The  organs  of  per- 
ception, when  in  a  healthy  state,  have 
images  in  them  only  while  the  senses  are 
in  connection  with  external  nature  ;  it  is 
with  these  images  that  the  thinking  and 
meditative  faculty  has  to  content  itself. 

If  the  reader  will  weigh  the  matter  pa- 
tiently in  his  mind,  he  may  perhaps,  by  this 
distinction  of  Subject  and  Object,  under- 
stand the  most  difficult  things.  To  recap- 
italate  : 

1 .  The  real  outside  things  and  events  of 
nature,  produce  certain  effects  of  light,  co- 
lor, touch,  &c.,  upon  the  bodily  senses. 

2.  These  eflfects,  though  they  pass  in 
through  separate  channels  of  sense,  are 
reunited  into  perfect  images  of  things  and 
events  by  the  organs  of  perception. 

3.  The  various  images  thus  formed  in 
perception,  are  the  materials  upon  which 
understanding  and  imagination  exercise 
their  powers,  and  from  which  they  abstract 
their  ?6Z^<27.?,  \hQ\Y  experiences ^  their JancieSj 
and  their  memo?'ies. 

The  perception  perceives  mediately^ 
through  the  various  organs  of  sense ;  so  that, 
for  example,  in  looking  at  a  ball  of  gold, 
there  enters  into  the  eye,  not  gold^  but  a 
yellow  color  ;  and  in  touching  it,  the  sense 
receives,  not  gold ^  but  a  certain  heaviness, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  the  reunion  of  these  sen- 
suous properties  in  the  perception,  gives  a 
notion  of  a  ball  of  gold  as  a  things  and  of 
its  motion  as  an  erent.  Both  the  thing  and 
the  event,  as  images,  lie  merely  in  per- 
ception, just  as  the  image  of  the  moon,  and 
not  the  moon  itself,  lies  in  the  e3^e.  Kant's 
conclusion  from  this  train  of  reasonins;.  was, 
that  we  do  not  ken  or  perceive  things  in 
themselves — we  do  not  understand  or  know, 
or  get  abstract  notions  of  the  moon,  but  only 
of  an  image  of  the  moon,  formed  in  per- 
ception— we  do  not  understand  motions  of 
bodies,  but  only  images  of  such  motions 
formed  in  the  perception. 

Nevertheless,  by  an  exercise  of  another 
and  quite  superior  faculty,  a  faculty  of  de- 
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termining  relations,  we  know  that  the  men- 
tal image  must  correspond  with  its  objects  ; 
we  therefore  act  upon  the  evidences  of 
sense  as  true  ;  and  are  thus  kept  in  active 
and  constant  relation  with  the  unknown 
real  world  about  us. 

Our  animal  faculty  of  perception  pre- 
sents images  of  things  and  events  as  they 
pass  before  us. 

At  the  same  time  our  understanding 
shows  us  that  the  course  and  order  of  these 
things  and  events  is  governed  by  certain 
laws,  and  orderly  recurrences.  The  ab- 
stract laws  appearing  to  the  understanding, 
correspond  with  certain  real  laws,  existing 
in  nature  ;  for,  if  things  in  nature  agree 
with  IMAGES  in  perception,  laws  in  nature 
agree  with  laws  in  understanding , 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  that 
Kant  does  not  advance  this  proof.  He 
contents  himself  with  showing  that  the  so 
called  "  laws  of  nature,"  are  in  under- 
standing ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  perceive 
that  their  existence  in  nature  also,  is  de- 
monstrable by  the  same  argument  which 
shows  the  existence  of  real  things  in  na- 
ture ;  an  argument  which  he,  himself,  was 
the  first  to  use  among  the  moderns. 

To  carry  this  argument  a  step  higher. 
The  superior  Reason,  which  is  able,  as 
every  one  knows,  to  make  use  both  of  un- 
derstanding; and  imao-ination  at  the  same 
time  ;  that  Power,  finding  in  Imagination 
certain  images  of  life,  force,  power,  beauty, 
&c.,  and  in  understanding  certain  laws,  and 
necessities ;  will,  by  the  union  of  both,  at- 
tain the  ideas  of  rational  beings  existing 
out  of  itself;  in  other  words,  it  will  attain 
to  a  knowledge  of  creatures  like  itself,  liv- 
ing out  of  itself. 


Ideas  indeed  of  an 


nn- 
mensely  abstract  and  elavated  order — ^but 
which  are  so  necessary  to  us,  one  person 
cannot  speak  rationally  to  another  except 
through  the  possession  of  them. 

Thus  it  is  found,  that  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  things  and  events  in  nature, 
is  through  a  perception  which  reassembles 
and  combines  the  sensuous  impressions  from 
thinors  ;  as  the  existence  of  "  laws  of  na- 
ture,"  and  of  qualities  of  beauty  and 
grace,  comes  through  understanding  and 
imagination,  forming  abstractions,  which 
are  the  counterparts  of  certain  otherwise 
unknown  realities  in  nature ;  so  the  Rea  - 
son,  assembling  together,  the  images  and 
abstractions  given  to  it  by  those  powers 


of  Intellect,  forms  true  ideals  of  human 
beings,  or  o^ persons  really  existino-.  And 
it  follows,  that  the  proofs  for  the  ex- 
istence of  human  souls,  and  human  per- 
sons, are  of  presicely  the  same  character 
and  validity  with  those  for  the  existence  of 
wood,  stone  or  metal,  or  of  any  object  or 
motion  in  nature. 

It  is  truly  astonishing,  that  the  philoso- 
pher who  discovered  this  method  of  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  things^  (the  only  one 
of  the  least  value,)  and  who  applied  it  to 
idea  of  material  objects  and  events,  should 
never  have  pushed  its  application  to  that 
of  rational  beino;s. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  of 
this  method  of  reasoning,  is  that  it  pre- 
cludes all  discussion  concerning  the  exis- 
tence of  things.  Things  do  exist,  most 
indubitably,  in  the  mind  ;  so  do  laws 
of  ^  nature,  and  ideas  of  souls,  and  all  as 
beings  of  the  mind  merely  ;  but  when  it 
is  perceived  that  they  have  a  practical  effi- 
cacy, when  it  is  seen  that  by  Reason  we 
converse,  and  receive  answers  through  our 
senses,  corresponding  with  the  ideas  to 
which  we  gave  utterance,  a  necessity  forces 
us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  other  be- 
ings like  ourselves.  And  when,  carrying 
out  certain  cogitated  laws,  we  cause  the 
powers  of  nature  to  serve  us  hy  those  laws, 
a  necessity  arises  for  believing  that  these 
"laws  of  nature"  in  the  mind,  stand  for 
laws  of  real  nature  without.  And  when, 
perceiving  the  color  of  an  object,  we  put 
forth  the  finger  and  feel  its  hardness,  we 
conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  image  in 
the  perception,  of  a  thing  possessing  hard- 
ness, is  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  a 
something  in  nature .  The  mind,  of  course, 
in  these  natural  operations,  must  be  sound 
and  healthy,  and  not  metaphysically  or 
otherwise  disjointed. 

The  expression  used  by  Kant,  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  "  things  in 
themselves,"  is  meant  only  to  convey  the 
fact  that  all  our  knowledge  is  of  a  secon- 
dary character,  and  not,  as  Divinity  may  be 
supposed  to  know  itself,  by  being  the  same 
with  itself.  The  image  in  the  mind  is  not 
the  real  thing  out  of  the  mind. 

How  the  mind  is  able  to  form  this  idea 
of  things  and  events  as  they  are  in,  and 
the  same  as  they  are  out  of  the  mind,  is 
perhaps  the  most  curious  and  instructive 
part   of  the   speculation.     For,  we   have 
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first  to  know,  that  the  imperial  lord  and 
sovereign  ruler  of  our  faculties,  the  Reason  ; 
the  same  which,  when  employed  about  the 
affairs  of  life,  leads  to  prudential  and  eco- 
nomical results,  and  employed  in  affairs  of 
courage  and  the  heart,  to  the  conclusions 
and  practice  of  honor  and  courtesy ;  this 
same  faculty,  employed  on  the  experience 
offered  it  by  imagination  and  understand- 
ing, produces  from  them  philosophic  or 
universal  ideas — as  of  a  soul,  a  first  cause, 
&c.,  &c. 

In  this  process  the  Reason  first  considers 
things  as  they  move  and  live,  and  are 
freely  actuated  and  appear,  as  the  Imagi- 
nation takes  them  from  nature.  It  then 
considers  their  abstract  relations  in  the 
Understanding.  That  is,  by  negatives, 
lines,  limits,  necessities,  measures,  divi- 
sions, contrasts,  concurrences,  causes,  and 
all  the  unities  and  diversities.  Out  of 
these  two,  the  scientific  and  the  imagina- 
tive. Reason  constructs  its  philosophy,  or 
idea  of  the  universe. 

And  now  says  Reason  to  itself,  I  know, 
that  as  in  my  inferior  kingdom  of  intelli- 
gence, whenever  there  are  two  faculties, 
there  is  a  third  superior  one,  which  unites 
and  forces  them  to  harmonize,  in  short  as 
I  myself  am  able  to  harmonize  science  and 
imagination,  and  passion,  and  prudence, 
and  affection,  and  make  out  of  them  all  a 
harmonious  and  rational  world,  there  must 
be  behind  all  the  phenomena,  and  laws, 
and  necessities,  and  forces,  of  nature,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  a  harmonizing  and 
perfectly  universal  power,  standing  in  such 
relation  to  the  universe,  as  I  stand  in  my 
little  kingdom  of  mind.  And  as  I  judged 
that  thino-s  intrinsic — thinojs  in  nature,  must 
be  judged  by  the  images  of  these,  which  I 
see  in  my  perception  and  intelligence, — so 
must  this  universal,  harmonizing,  ruling, 
and  creating  power — this  Infinite,  this  Om- 
nipotent "  Deity,"  (for  that  is  the  name 
I  give  it,)  be  imaged  as  resembling  myself 
— I  have  no  other  means  of  imaffino;  it, 
and  I  am  as  well  justified  in  thinking  it  a 
Personality,  a  Personal  God,  as  in  think- 
ino;  that  thiuj^s  and  events  in  nature  resem- 
ble  the  images  in  my  perception,  by  which 
I  know  them  ;  or  their  laws,  the  laws  in  my 
intellect  by  which  I  judge  them ;  or  their 
beauty,  the  beauty  in  my  imagination  by 
which  I  attribute  beauty  to  them."  So 
doth  Reason  meditate  on  the  world,  and  so 
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doth  she  establish  her  Faith  in  a  Person- 
ality as  the  author  of  it,  and  her  reasonings 
are  based  on  the  same  certainty  which 
enables  the  left  foot  to  follow  the  right,  to 
wit^  the  certainty  that  the  mind  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  universe,  and  can  form 
within  itself  a  true  representation  of  the 
Unseen. 

Yet  it  is  perhaps  necessary  in  this  con- 
nection to  pay  respect  to  logic  in  its  nar- 
rowest sense,  so  far  as  to  make  a  brief  de- 
fence of  the  method  of  the  argument — a 
method  peculiar  to  philosophy,  and  by  which 
modern  science  has  made  all  its  discove- 
ries— we  mean  the  method  of  analogy. 

The  judgment  operates  by  three  distinct 
modes  or  faculties — as  first,  by  syllogism ;  of 
which  the  principle  is  the  determination  of 
a  species  under  its  genus,  &c. :  second,  by 
arguing  from  cause-and-effect — as  that  the 
same  cause  shall  always  produce  the  same 
effect ;  and  lastly  by  analogies — as  when 
we  say,  that  the  same  order  or  system  of 
things,  discovers  the  same  principle  con- 
trolling them — a  species  of  reasoning  which 
has  a  double  certainty  and  value,  from  its 
embracing  the  principle  both  of  the  syllo- 
gism and  that  of  cause.  Yet  the  misera- 
ble logic  of  the  last  century,  warns  us  in 
a  very  affectedly  wise  style  against  the 
danger  of  too  free  a  use  of  the  argument 
of  analogy.  When  one  sees  the  greatest  ab- 
surdities stilted  along  upon  syllogistic  and 
cause-and-effect  argument — one's  fear  of 
too  free  use  of  analogy  is  very  much  aba- 
ted. Not  staying  here  to  develope  the  en- 
tire system  of  the  logic  of  analogy,  we 
need  only  advert  to  the  fact  that  every 
successful  scientific  or  psychological  specu- 
lation will  be  found  to  rest  upon  it,  and  if 
any  peculiarity  of  method  can  be  attribu- 
ted to  modern  logic,  as  distinguished  from 
the  syllogistic  of  the  scholastics,  and  the 
cause-and-effect  of  the  mechanical  deists, 
it  is  the  analogic  of  the  moderns,  preemi- 
nent, as  including  and  subordinating  the 
others.  Of  this  method  and  its  abuses, 
we  may  take  another  opportunity  to  treat 
at  large. 

The  conclusions  of  all  analogical  philo- 
sophy may  be  summed  up  in  a  paragraph, 
that  spirit  is  before  matter  in  the  order  of 
being  ;  that  phenomena  in  perception,  and 
laws  and  principles  in  intellect  are  true 
analogues  of  certain  realities  in  universal 
nature  ;  that  as  there  is  a  particular  life  of 
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the  individual,  this  is  only  a  spark  from 
the  universal  life  of  the  world  ;  and  as  there 
is  a  rational  soul  of  the  individual,  this  is 
only  a  spark  from  the  Universal  Person, 
the  I  Am  :  that  the  world  is  both  appear- 
ance and  substance,  but  that  substance  can 
be  perceived  only  hy  appearance,  and 
known  only  tlirougli  intellect.* 

We  need  not  name  these  universal  spe- 
cies, lives,  laws,  and  powers  in  nature,  of 
which  the  ideas  in  our  Reason  are  the  true 
images  or  representatives — we  need  not 
name  them  angels,  devils,  good  spirits,  bad 
spirits,  &c.,  as  Swedenborg  has  done,  un- 
less it  suits  our  style  or  our  fancy  to  do 
this.  By  individualizing  them,  we  impair 
our  ideas  of  them  ;  and  then  begins  some- 
thing very  like  polytheism. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Coleridge 
may  be  considered,  together,  as  a  series  of 
treatises,  sentences,  aphorisms,  and  argu- 
ments, arranged  with  very  little  order, 
looking  to  the  developement  of  the  philo- 
sophical idea  of  reason,  by  profound  anal- 
ogies. 

The  German  mind,  above  all  others, 
discovers  an  aptitude  for  analogical  reason- 
ings, as  is  proved  by  the  general  character 
of  their  science,  and  the  so  called  symbol- 
ical character  of  their  fiction;  and  Cole- 
ridge has  been  called  a  German  from  the 
same  peculiarity ;  but  before  pronouncing 
Coleridge  a  German,  we  must  prove  him 
infected  with  the  faults,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
cellencies, of  the  German  mind.  We  must 
show  him  pantheistic,  and  devoid  of  the 
idea  of  a  Personal  Deity  and  a  divinely 
constituted  state,  which  we  believe  is  quite 
impossible.  On  the  contrary,  his  works 
overflow  with  the  consciousness  of  these, 
and  the  endeavor  to  awaken  his  country- 
men to  a  realizing  of  their  meaning  seems 
to  have  been  the  sole  aim,  if  it  had  an  aim, 
of  his  life. 

Philosophy  has  always  shown  two  differ- 
ent tendencies,  according  as  the  analytic 
or  the  imaginative  minds  of  the  age  have 
shaped  it.  The  analytic  bias  may  be  traced 
to  a  predominance  of  the  understanding, 
or  faculty  of  limits,  conditions,  negations, 
and  necessities,  appearing  in  such  writers 


i.  e.  understanding,  inriagination,  aflection,  &c.      the  Image  of  the  Person  of  God 


as  Paley,  Hume,  and  D'Alembert.  'I'he 
imaginative  bias,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
best  seen  in  Cudworth,  Taylor  the  Platon- 
ist,  and  poetico-philosophic  minds  generally. 
This  latter  order  give  an  undue  predomi- 
nance to  the  imaginative,  and  neglect  the 
verification  and  correction  of  their  theo- 
ries by  an  application  to  facts. 

With  the  few  minds  who  have  shown  an 
equal  mastery  of  the  powers,  both  of  anal- 
ysis and  of  imagination,  it  is  necessary  to 
rank  Coleridge  among  the  English,  and 
Kant  among  the  Germans.  These  minds, 
modelled  by  nature  to  a  comprehensive  and 
universal  shape,  easily  understood  the  wri- 
tings of  Plato  and  Bacon,  in  whom  this 
double  character  is  most  remarkable,  and, 
either  by  freely  receiving  the  ideas  of  those 
writers,  and  of  others  still  more  venerable, 
or  by  origmating  the  same  in  themselves, 
they  have  re-created  philosophy  for  the 
moderns. 

Yet  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  un- 
derstand these  men,  or  their  philosophy, 
until  we  in  some  measure  understand  the 
aims  which  actuated  them.  They  regarded 
knowledge  as,  in  its  highest  sense,  identical 
with  power.  The  knowledge  of  a  nation 
they  believed  to  be  the  fountain  of  its  great- 
ness, always  remembering  that  the  word 
"  knowledge,"  thus  used,  has  a  moral  sig- 
nificance. The  knowledge  which  they  re- 
garded, was  the  knowledge  of  knowledges, 
that  kind  which  is  universal  and  productive 
of  new  inventions  and  useful  projects.  A 
knowledge  which  is  able,  upon  occasion,  to 
found  the  constitution  of  a  new  State  or 
to  reform  that  of  an  old  one ;  to  revive  the 
ancient  purity  of  religion  by  a  return  to 
its  first  principles ;  to  exalt  and  harmonize 
the  manners,  and  render  society  more  hu- 
mane and  considerate.  This  was  the  su- 
perior kind  of  knowledge^  the  true  Science 
of  humanity,  of  which  they  endeavored  to 
express  the  Ideas.  By,  and  through  these 
Ideas,  they  communicated  the  seeds  of  the 
same  to  other  minds.  All  language  was 
considered  by  them  as  the  vehicle  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  Faculties 
which  gather  it  up  in  experience  and  give 
it  utterance  in  acts  and  words,  they  gave 
the  name  of  Reason,  or  the  Person, — or 
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IX. 


LARGE  CAPITAL  AND  SMALL  CAPITAL. 


Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  more 
contrary  to  the  facts  than  the  proposition 
put  forth  by  certain  would-be  statisticians, 
that  low  prices  with  large  production  is  a 
state  of  things  favorable  to  the  operative  or 
manual  laborer. 

The  smaller  the  capital  the  larger  must 
be  the  return  from  its  investment.  If  I 
have  only  a  thousand  dollars,  but  can  make 
it  bring  me  five  hundred  every  year,  I  am 
as  well  off,  nay,  in  a  better  condition,  than 
if  I  had  two  thousand  yielding  the  same 
sum.  One  thousand  is  easier  to  manage, 
and  less  liable  to  loss  than  two  thousand. 
A  farm  of  100  acres,  yielding  $500  worth 
of  produce  per  annum,  is  a  better  property 
than  one  of  200,  yielding  the  same  per 
annum.  There  is  less  ground  to  be  gone 
over,  and  in  every  respect  less  care  to  be 
taken  on  the  smaller,  than  the  larger  do- 
main. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  an  invest- 
ment of  capital  which  will  yield  the  owner 
more  than  10  per  cent,  interest,  with  no 
trouble  or  risk  to  himself.  So  rare  indeed 
is  the  opportunity  for  a  safe  and  profitable 
investment  without  risk  or  labor,  that  large 
capitalists  are  well  contented  with  7,  and 
even  with  4  per  cent,  and  in  England  with 
3  and  2  1-2  per  cent,  interest,  when  -the 
capital  is  absolutely  secured  against  loss, 
and  gives  its  owner  no  trouble  in  employ- 
ing it. 

A  thrifty  industrious  mechanic,  working 
at  good  wages,  say  at  $1,50  a  day,  can 
support  himself  and  a  small  family,  and 
have  something  laid  up  in  a  Saving's  Bank 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  After  a  few  years 
of  labor,  economy  and  accumulation,  he 
will  find  himself  master  of  a  small  capital, 
say  of  $500.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
business  at  which  he  works  is  one  which 
has  not  as  yet  attracted  the  attention  of 


capitalists,  either  as  importers  or  manufac- 
turers. The  demand  is  moderate  but  stea- 
dy and  the  prices  good.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, our  frugal  artizan  will  be  able 
to  establish  a  small  factory  of  his  own,  with 
his  capital  of  $500,  and  can  engage  another 
man  to  work  with  him  as  a  journeyman 
receiving  wages.  With  moderate  success, 
he  will  make  his  five  hundred  yield  five  or 
six  hundred,  aided  by  his  own  labor,  be- 
sides enough  to  pay  his  journeyman.  The 
next  year  he  will  have  gained  a  credit,  and 
can  borrow  500  more,  at  7  per  cent,  and 
with  these  two  capitals  he  will  employ  two 
journeymen,  pay  the  interest,  support  his 
family  and  \dij  up  money. 

The  success  of  such  a  management  de- 
pends in  the  first  place  upon  the  existence 
of  a  good  demand  with  good  prices,  and  in 
the  second  upon  the  thrift  and  good  man- 
agement of  the  small  capitalist.  Let  us 
suppose  that  he  and  his  journeyman  with  the 
families  of  both,  require  altogether  $1000 
for  their  support,  and  that  the  sale  of  what 
he  manufactures  produces  that  smn,  and 
enough  more  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
capital  borrowed.  Our  artizan  will  now 
subsist  but  he  will  make  no  money — he  will 
have  no  surplus,  or  profit,  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  number  of 
other  artizans,  observing  the  success  of  this 
one,  combine  their  labor  and  capital  and 
engage  in  the  same  business,  one  of  them 
having  credit  enough  somewhere,  to  borrow 
a  considerable  sum  to  be  laid  out  in  ma- 
chinery. Or,  let  us  imagine,  what  is  quite 
as  likely  to  happen,  that  an  opulent  im- 
porter has  got  wind  of  the  matter ;  and 
that  now,  through  a  larger  quantity  being 
offered  for  sale,  the  price  of  our  artizan's 
product  suffers  a  depression.  He  will  now 
find  that  to  make  the  same  profit  he  must 
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sell  more  of  his  manufactures,  and  to  do 
this  he  must  employ  more  journeymen  and 
borrow,  or  unite  with  a  larger  capital, 
and  put  his  wares  for  sale  at  a  lower  price, 
besides  engaging  in  a  system  of  correspon- 
dence and  advertisement.  If  he  has  not 
the  ability  to  launch  out  on  such  a  tide,  he 
must  dismiss  his  journeymen,  sell  his  ma- 
chinery and  again  live  as  before,  by  his  daily 
wages  paid  him  by  some  more  able  or  for- 
tunate person  than  himself. 

He  takes  the  former  course.  He  is  bold, 
skillful  and  thrifty.  He  becomes  a  large 
manufacturer.  By  competition  prices  have 
fallen  to  such  a  pitch  he  must  now  sell  ten 
or  an  hundred  times  as  much  as  formerly 
to  make  the  same  profit.  A  great  number 
of  journeymen  have  learned  the  business  ; 
it  has  become  common  and  its  wages  are 
less.  They  have  fallen  from  $1,50  to 
$1  a  day.  But  the  profits  of  the  mas- 
ter workman  have  fallen  in  a  much  lar- 
ger ratio,  and  for  that  which  used  to  bring 
him  two  dollars,  he  now  gets  perhaps  only 
one^  and  of  that  one  he  has  but  a  small 
share  himself — the  profits  of  his  manufac- 
tures not  much  exceeding  the  interest  of 
the  capital  borrowed  for  their  production. 
When  our  artizan  began  life  he  could  make 
his  borrowed  capital  double  itself  in  two 
years.  He  now  barely  pays  the  interest  and 
supports  his  family,  and  is  involved  in  the 
care  and  responsibility  of  managing  a  large 
amount  of  other  people's  money. 

The  whole  attention  of  our  adventurous 
manufacturer  is  now  directed  upon  two  ob- 
jects :  first  to  extend  the  sale  of  his  wares 
to  the  utmost,  by  forcing  them  into  every 
market  and  at  every  sacrifice,  short  of  ruin  ; 
and  second,  to  make  them  at  the  least 
wages  and  with  the  cheapest  and  most  ra- 
pid machinery.  The  likelihood  is,  that  by 
this  time  he  has  connected  himself  in  part- 
nership with  some  large  capitalist,  who  has 
money  to  employ,  and  who  now  becomes 
the  real  owner  of  the  establishment.  To 
this  person  the  financial  department  is  made 
over.  It  is  he  who  stimulates  production, 
who  reduces  wages,  who  multiplies  opera- 
tives, and  extends  the  business  by  his  agents 
into  every  region  of  the  earth. 

Other  capitalists  have  meanwhile  become 
employed  in  the  same  kind  of  manufacture, 
and  by  competition  prices  and  consequently 
wages,  are  driven  down  to  the  lowest 
point. 


As  long  as  other  fields  of  industry  con- 
tinue open,  the  production  of  any  particu- 
lar manufacture  will  not,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  exceed  the  limit  of  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  Workmen's  wages  will  ne- 
ver be  ruinously  low,  and  the  prices  of 
manufactured  articles  will  at  the  same  time 
fall  to  the  limit  of  the  least  possible  profit 
to  the  capitalists  who  produce  them. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  efiect  of 
the  introduction  of  several  disturbing  causes 
into  the  above  described  natural  order  of 
events.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  coun- 
try where  these  manufactures  have  grown 
up,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  state  should  be  collected  by 
a  duty  upon  imports.  This  duty  was  laid 
as  a  most  convenient  method  of  collecting 
the  revenues  of  government ;  a  method  by 
which  to  avoid,  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner, the  expense,  the  trouble,  the  danger, 
and  the  odium  of  a  direct  taxation  of  per- 
sonal and  real  property  in  the  country. 
This  method  of  collecting  revenue  was  es- 
teemed to  be  an  equitable  and  a  just  meth- 
od, and  one  which,  more  than  any  other, 
would  compel  the  wealthier  part  of  the 
people  to  bear  their  full  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  government ;  for  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  imports  of  every  country  have 
the  character  of  luxuries,  which  can  be 
dispensed  with  by  the  poor,  a  revenue  col- 
lected chiefly  upon  imports  would  be  very 
effectually  a  tax  upon  the  rich,  but  which 
avoids  entirely  the  odium  of  an  excise  or 
of  a  graduated  tax. 

While  there  was  a  manufacture  of  these 
imported  articles  in  the  country  which  re- 
ceived them,  the  duty  advanced  their  price 
much  more  than  it  checked  their  consump- 
tion, so  that  the  importers  had  to  pay  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  duty — they  sold 
ofi"  their  goods  somewhat  less,  or  at  slightly 
reduced  prices,  throwing  the  payment  of  the 
duty  back  upon  the  foreign  producer.  As 
soon,  however,  as  manufactures  of  the  same 
articles  and  at  the  same  prices  began  to 
spring  up  in  the  country,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary by  the  importers  either  to  withdraw 
from  the  trade  or  to  sell  at  reduced  prices  ; 
this  went  on  until  the  profits  of  importa- 
tion began  to  be  less  than  the  profits  of 
manufacture,  which  had  the  efi'ect  to  divert 
capital  in  New  England  from  commerce 
to  manufactures. 

The  very  large  and  powerful  importing 
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interests  of  England  and  America  very.' 
soon  discovered  that  if  things  went  on  at'j 
the  rate  they  were  going,  the  people  of 
America  would  soon  be  independent  of 
them,  and  they  applied,  in  consequence,  for 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  It  was  supposed 
also  that  the  effect  of  a  high  tariff  on  for- 
eign manufactures,  amounting,  by  and  by, 
to  a  prohibition  of  them,  would  seriously  af- 
fect the  revenue  ;  and  force  upon  the  peo- 
ple a  new  system  of  taxation  in  the  shape 
of  land  taxes,  excise,  and  duties  upon  ag- 
ricultural and  manufacturing  industry  at 
home.  It  was  resolved  to  fix  the  tariff  upon 
imports  at  that  point  which  would  produce 
the  greatest  revenue  ;  a  point  which  indeed 
extended  a  certain  amount  of  protection  to 
the  home  manufacturer,  but  which,  at  the 


same  time,  placed  him  in  trying  competi- 
tion with  the  foreigner.  The  latest  modi- 
fication of  this  tariff,  was  its  adjustment 
ad  valorem,  or,  to  the  value,  so  that  the 
lower  the  price  the  lower  should  be  the  du- 
ty ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lower  the  price  fixed 
by  the  foreigner  upon  his  goods,  the  less 
should  he  lose  by  the  tariff ;  or  in  case  the 
the  consumer  is  supposed  to  pay  the  duty, 
the  cheaper  the  foreign  commodity,  that  is 
to  say,  the  nearer  it  approached  to  the 
character  of  a  necessary  of  life,  the  less  he 
should  have  to  pay  to  government  for  the 
use  of  it.  By  this  ad  valorem  system  the 
foreigner  is  stimulated  in  the  highest  degree 
and  the  home  manufacturer  proportionally 
discouraged, 


X. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES  THE  SAME  WITH  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  TRADE. 


It  is  a  very  general  opinion  entertained  by 
both  parties,  that  trade  and  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  will  be  diminished  by  the 
increase  of  manufactures  in  the  country  ;  a 
greater  error  could  scarcely  enter  into  the 
mind  of  the  economist  than  this.  Expor- 
tation is  proportioned  to  the  ability  and 
wealth  of  a  country.  A  country  can  ex- 
port, in  the  regular  course  of  trade, 
only  the  surplus  of  its  produce,  either 
in  the  shape  of  coin  or  of  commodities. 
This  coin  and  these  commodities  are  ex- 
changed in  foreign  markets  for  other  coin 
and  commodities  ;  the  breadstuffs  of  New 
York  are  sold  perhaps  for  coin  in  Liverpool ; 
the  same  coin,  converted  into  silver  dollars, 
is  taken  to  China  for  the  purchase  of  teas, 
opium,  &c.  In  our  dealings  with  China 
it  would  appear  as  though  the  balance  of 
trade  was  against  us  ;  because  money  is 
taken  out,  and  merchandise  is  brought 
home  ;  but  the  money  which  we  pay  in 
China  we  have  received  in  England,  and 
thus  the  balance  is  made  even.  We  very 
often  hear  it  stated  with  a  fear  of  alarm, 
that  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us  with 
England,  when,  if  all  countries  be  taken 
into  the  account,  it  may  possibly  be  found 
that  the  balance  of  trade  is,  on  the  whole, 
in  our  favor. 

Whether  it  be  so  or  not  with  any  parti- 


cular country,  is  however  a  matter  of  much 
less  importance  than  is  frequently  imagined. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  to  judge 
of  our  real  prosperity,  is  whctlier  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  is  so  tvell  employ ed^ 
and  in  such  a  variety  of  jyrojitahle  ways^ 
is  to  yield  a  fair  surplus  of  prof  t  for  a 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  Whether 
the  industry  of  every  man  is  sufl&cient  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  such  foreign  com- 
forts and  luxm'ies  as  he  may  think  neces- 
sary to  his  happiness.  If  a  manufactory 
of  cheap  cloth  in  Massachusetts,  can  pro- 
duce a  surplus  to  sell  in  India  or  China, 
and  the  money  paid  therefore  can  be  used 
in  France  for  the  purchase  of  French  lux- 
uries, silks,  wines,  and  the  like,  the  balance 
of  trade  is  not  then  against  us  with  France, 
nor  with  the  world  generally ;  we  have 
spent  our  surplus  for  luxuries,  and  that  is 
all ;  we  are  not  dependent  upon  France 
for  the  necessaries  of  life ;  we  can  do 
without  silks  and  wines,  if  need  be. 

The  commercial  power  of  a  country  de- 
pends upon  two  circumstances,  its  ability 
to  produce,  and  its  power  of  commanding 
the  market ;  the  first  is  given  by  the  industry 
and  economy  of  its  people  ;  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  come  into  activity,  hardly  into 
existence,  until  they  are  freed  from  the  op- 
pression and  the  competition  of  foreigners. 
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Unless  the  capitalist  is  protected  against 
the  foreigner,  he  will  not  lay  out  his  wealth 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country  in  which 
he  is  ;  he  will  spend  his  surplus  in  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  luxuries  and  conveniences, 
which  the  poor  man,  having  no  employment 
to  which  he  can  turn  his  hand,  that  will 
yield  him  any  profit,  contents  himself  with 
cultivating  a  small  farm,  just  sufficient  for 
his  own  maintenance  and  that  of  his  fam- 
ily. As  soon,  however,  as  the  capital  of 
the  wealthy  is  forced  to  remain  at  home, 
and  employ  itself  for  the  benefit  of  home 
industry,  a  positive  increase  begins  to  be 
perceived  in  the  productive  power  of  the 
country  ;  population  increases  with  greater 
rapidity ;  a  distribution  of  employment 
ensues  ;  numbers  eno-ao-ed  in  agriculture, 
quit  that  employment  for  manufacture  ;  the 
consequence  being  that  those  who  remain 
upon  their  farms  find  themselves  able  to 
produce  more,  and  at  better  prices.  The  dis- 
tribution of  employment  tends  invariably  to 
the  increase  of  productive  power  and  of  pro- 
duction. Every  new  mode  of  industry,  which 
makes  the  proportion  of  agriculturists  or 
food  producers  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
whole,  augments  their  profits,  and  gives 
them  opportunities  of  disposing  of  a  larger 
surplus.  Let  us  imagine  a  community 
composed  of  one  thousand  men,  with  their 
families,  employed  in  agriculture.  They  pro- 
duce enough  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and,  having  no  market,  their  wealth 
does  not  increase  ;  add  to  that  community 
a  thousand  more,  with  their  families,  em- 
ployed as  artizans,  in  various  trades,  that 
community  will  shortly  become  rich.  The 
agricultural  part  of  them  have  found  a 
market  for  their  surplus,  and  the  artizans 
at  the  same  time,  have  found  a  market  for 
their  wares.  A  healthy  man  is  always  able 
to  produce  more  than  is  enough  for  his  own 
immediate  necessities,  in  any  occupation ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  free  and  orderly 
communities  become  wealthy  when  a  mar- 
ket is  opened  to  them  for  a  sale  for  the 
products  of  their  industry. 

We  have  said  that  the  commercial  pow- 
er of  a  country  depends  upon  two  circum- 
stances ;  that  the  first  of  these  is  its  abil- 
ity to  produce,  and  the  second  its  ability  to 
command  a  market ;  for  the  first  is  need- 
ed an  industrious  and  frugal  population  ; 
for  the  second,  a  naval  armament ;  but  it 
is  the  first  necessity  that  we  are  at  present 


considering  ;  that  a  country  shall  produce 
more  than  is  necessary  for  its  own  con- 
sumption ere  it  can  become  rich  by  a  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  that  the 
greater  its  home  production,  the  more  cer- 
tain, and  extended,  and  profitable  will  be 
its  foreign  commerce.  The  prohibition, 
by  tarifi",  of  a  foreign  manufacture,  in  such 
a  country  as  ours,  creates  a  home  manufac- 
ture of  the  same.  By  the  introduction  of 
this  new  species  of  industry,  either  a  new 
population  is  introduced  from  abroad,  in- 
creasing the  market  of  the  agriculturalist, 
or  the  same  number  of  persons  is  with- 
drawn from  agricultural  and  other  occupa- 
tions, leaving  of  course  a  smaller  number 
engaged  in  these,  and  consequently  secur- 
ing to  them  not  only  a  larger  market,  but 
a  larger  profit  in  that  market.  If  one  man 
supplies  an  entire  village  with  food  produ- 
ced upon  his  own  land,  he  will  become  the 
most  important  man  in  it,  and  other  things 
being  equal ,  the  wealthiest .  The  smaller  the 
proportion  of  population  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, other  things  being  equal,  the  larger 
the  profits  of  the  agriculturalist ;  indeed, 
nothing  could  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  stu- 
pidity and  dullness  of  the  agricultural  po- 
pulation generally,  than  their  opposition  to 
the  introduction  of  manufactures.  By  the 
most  stupid  jealousy  they  mar  their  own 
fortunes. 

The  ability  to  export  will  be  measured 
by  the  ability  to  produce  ;*  the  ability  to 
produce  will  depend  upon  the  variety  of 
occupation  assisted  by  the  economy  and 
industry  of  the  population.  An  economi- 
cal and  industrious  population,  working  at 
a  variety  of  employments,  will  produce 
everything  out  of  the  earth,  in  such  a  coun- 
try as  ours,  (that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  well 
protected,)  everything  that  is  necessary 
for  sustenance,  clothing,  and  habitation. 
For  these  purposes  they  will  require  no 
foreign  assistance.  The  raw  material  of 
iron  and  steel,  of  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and 
lead,  and  other  valuable  metals  used  in  the 
arts  ;  every  species  of  timber  ;  every  ma- 
terial used  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing, rough  cloth,  cordage,  and  felts  ;  every 
kind  of  grain  and  serviceable  fruit,  all 
kinds  of  animals  employed  in  the  economy 
of  the  farm, — there  is,  in  short,  nothing 
that  can  be  esteemed  absolutely  necessary 

*  First  shown  by  H.  C.  Carey. 
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to  a  civilized  existence,  which  is  not  easily 
and  abundantly  procured  in  the  temperate 
climate  of  the  North  American  Continent. 
If  every  want  of  the  people^  nay  every 
comfort,  is  not  fully  and  effectually  pro- 
vided for,  it  is  because  of  some  serious  er- 
ror, or  some  wilful  perversion  in  the  mind 
of  the  governing  power  ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
that  portion  of  the  people  who  make  gov- 
ernment and  its  ofices  their jyeculiar  care  ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  those  whose  fortune 
or  whose  ability  gives  them  power  over  the 
prejudices  of  that  nameless  multitude 
whose  opinions  are  all  prejudice. 

When  every  thing  has  been  produced  and 
wrought  up — when  the  last  degree  of  value 
has  been  communicated  by  agriculture  and 
manufacture  to  the  material  which  the 
earth  offers  to  the  industry  of  man — when 
the  iron  has  been  wrought  into  steel,  and 
the  steel  into  implements — when  the  wool, 
the  flax  and  the  cotton  have  been  made  in- 
to cloth,  and  the  hemp  into  cordage — when 
the  copper  and  its  kindred  metals  have 
been  wrought  up  into  utensils  and  orna- 
ments ;  in  short,  when  every  possible  value 
has  been  communicated  to  the  raw  material 
— when  the  home  market  is  supplied  with 
these,  it  then  becomes  advantageous  to  a 
country  to  export  its  surplus  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  not  before.  During  the  famine 
in  Ireland,  two  years  ago,  grain  was  exported 
from  Cork  and  from  Dublin ;  that  exporta- 
tion, although  profitable  to  the  merchants 
who  engaged  in  it,  was  injurious  to  Ireland. 
The  exportation  of  food  from  England  at  the 
present  time,  to  a  country  where  food  hap- 
pened to  be  dearer  than  in  England,  might 
indeed  bring  fortunes  to  a  few  grain  pro- 
ducers and  exporters,  but  it  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  English  artizan  who  starves 
when  grain  rises  beyond  a  certain  price. 
Political  economy,  after  the  school  of  Mal- 
thus  and  Ricardo,  regards  all  laws  against 
exportation  as  a  mere  absurdity — as  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  trade — as  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  natural  and  indefeasible  rio-ht 

o 

of  free  trade.  Humanity  and  common 
sense  may  sometimes,  it  seems,  array  them- 
selves against  our  political  economists  ;  a 
prohibition  of  exportation  may  sometimes 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a 
people,  and  so  may  a  prohibition  of  impor- 
tation. The  rule  of  common  sense  and  of 
true  statesmanship  is  to  legislate,  not  from 
a  theory,  either  of  free  trade  or  of  protec- 


tion, but  to  legislate  for  the  good  of  the 
people — for  the  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. 

The  ability  to  export  is  measured  by  the 
ability  to  produce  a  surplus  for  exporta- 
tion ;  it  is  also  measured  by  the  value  of 
that  surplus.  If  it  is  the  raw  material,  the 
ores  of  metals,  the  first  substance  of  cloth, 
or  the  like,  it  is  not,  and  it  never  will  be  a 
profitable  exportation :  the  risk  and  the  ex- 
pense of  its  conveyance  will  fall  upon  the 
producer  ;  that  this  is  the  fact  may  be  easi- 
ly shown  from  the  history  of  the  cotton 
trade.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  in  the 
previous  number  of  this  journal,  that  the 
expense  of  exporting  the  raw  material  of 
manufacture  is  far  greater,  in  proportion  to 
its  value,  than  the  expense  of  exporting  the 
manufactured  article.  The  expense  of 
transporting  a  rod  of  iron  worth  only  one 
dollar  is  greater  than  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting a  case  of  surgical  instruments  worth 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  so  of  other  arti- 
cles ;  the  higher  the  value  communicated 
to  them  by  the  industry  of  artizans,  the 
less  the  expense  to  the  producer  and  man- 
ufacturer of  brin<xino'  them  to  market. 

Because  the  supply  in  general  exceeds 
the  demand,  or  very  nearly  equals  it  in  most 
branches  of  trade,  the  producer  is  contin- 
ually seeking  a  market ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
commerce  of  the  country  is  eagerly  and 
assiduously  extending  itself,  seeking  new 
customers  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  sending  out  ships  of  war  to  establish 
its  markets  in  foreign  ports,  to  open  new 
channels  of  commerce  with  barbarous  na- 
tions— to  negotiate  treaties  for  the  advantage 
of  home  industry,  and  sometimes  to  make 
conquests  for  the  establishment  of  mercan- 
tile colonies. 

It  is  thus  absolutely  shown  by  the  con- 
duct of  all  trading  nations,  from  the  earli- 
est periods  of  time,  that  it  is,  in  general,  the 
producer  and  the  manufacturer  who  bear 
the  cost  of  transportation,  who  send  out 
their  products  in  their  own  ships,  and  defend 
their  commerce  by  expensive  naval  arma- 
ments. That  it  is  on  the  producer  that 
all  risks  fall,  or  if  not  all,  the  greater  part 
of  risks,  may  be  seen  in  the  trade  between 
any  manufacturing  town  and  its  neighbor- 
ing great  city,  to  which  it  sends  its  mer- 
chandize. It  is  chiefly  the  manufacturer 
who  loses,  and  not  the  commission  mer- 
chant, by  fluctuations  of  the  market.     It 
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is  the  miller  who  loses  by  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  flour,  and  behind  him  the  farmer  in 
whose  hands  the  miller's  notes  are  pro- 
tested. 

The  commerce  of  a  country  depending 
on  its  ability  to  produce  and  its  ability  to 
command  a  market,  successful  and  profita- 
ble commerce  will  be  that  which  commands 
the  widest  and  the  most  universal  market ; 
that  can  send  the  same  cargo  to  many  dif- 
ferent ports  ;  that  has  its  choice  of  markets, 
and  is  not  shut  up  to  one  or  two ;  it  is 
therefore  absolutely  certain  that  an  expor- 
tation of  grain  or  of  any  species  of  raw 
material  or  first  product  of  the  earth,  can 
never  be  as  sure  or  as  safe,  or  as  continu- 
ous and  steady,  as  an  exportation  of  manu- 
factured articles.  When  the  European 
markets  are  shut,  there  is  no  corn  trade  ; 
but  the  same  corn  that  would  have  been 
exported  to  England,  being  used  for  the 
food  of  artizans  at  home,  may  be  exported 
in  the  shape  of  cloth  or  cutlery,  to  almost 
any  part  of  the  world  :*  if  one  market  is 
closed,  another  is  opened  ;  if  England  will 
not  receive  our  cloths,  France,  or  Ger- 
many, or  Holland,  will  perhaps  receive 
them  ;  or  they  can  be  sent  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  or 
to  South  America,  or  to  many  other  places ; 
or,  if  there  is  no  foreign  market,  they  can 
be  laid  up  at  home  and  bide  their  time. 
The  expense  of  their  transportation  is  com- 
paratively small ;  their  durability  under  all 
climates  makes  them  always  insurable ;  the 
profits  on  their  sale  are  the  profits  of  ag- 
riculture on  the  food  which  feed  the  work- 
men who  were  employed  in  making  them, 
and  those  upon  the  ores  and  other  raw  ma- 
terial, used  for  the  machinery  and  fabric — 
all  these  profits  being  concentrated  in  the 
manufactured  article;  a  consideration  which 
ought  to  show  the  agriculturalist  that  it  is 
rather  a  commerce  in  manufactured  articles 
which  he  should  support  by  his  vote  and 
his  influence,  than  a  commerce  in  grain. 

Very  slight  circumstances  occasion  an 
over  production  of  grain  or  of  raw  mate- 
rial of  any  kind,  and  for  the  time,  render 
it  profitless.  The  closing  of  the  European 
markets  against  American  bread-stufls  will 
throw  an  indisposable  surplus  upon  the 
hands  of  the  farmer ;  a  vote  of  parliament 
will  ruin  the  hopes  of  tens  of  thousands  in 
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America,  who  have  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  for  the  European  markets. 
An  unusually  fine  harvest  in  France  and 
in  England  will  have  the  same  result.  Fifty 
millions  of  English  capital  turned  into  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  that  country 
and  in  Ireland,  as  two  years  ago  it  was 
turned  into  rail-roads,  and  before  that  into 
cotton  mills,  would  have  the  same  result. 
It  is  clear  that  this  trade  in  bread-stuffs  is 
subject  to  the  most  alarming  contingencies ; 
and  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  specu- 
lative and  irregular  department  of  com- 
merce. 

The  reason  of  this  latter  peculiarity  is 
not  to  be  sought  only  in  the  fluctuations  of 
a  foreign  market ;  we  may  find  it  as  well  in 
the  destructibility  of  the  material.  A  cargo 
of  flour  cannot  be  carried  across  the  Equa- 
tor with  safety  ;  a  cargo  of  meal  is  very 
apt  to  turn  sour  before  it  reaches  Liver- 
pool. Another  reason  is,  that  the  natural 
profit  on  raw  material  is  necessarily  small, 
and  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
food  of  life  cannot  be  made  an  article  of 
commerce  between  distant  nations.  It  is 
a  dreadful  necessity  which  compels  one 
great  nation  to  purchase  food  of  another, 
and  is  always  a  token  of  destitution  and 
sufiering  in  the  country  which  receives  it. 

The  commerce  of  a  country  is  sustained 
by  its  productive  energy.  Not  by  the  rich- 
ness of  its  soil,  but  by  the  productive  en- 
ergy, directed  by  ingenuity  and  ability,  of  its 
inhabitants.  Its  productiveness  is  measured 
not  by  the  quantity  of  fruits,  grain,  ores, 
or  other  raw  material  which  it  produces, 
but  by  the  value  which  it  has  communica- 
ted to  these  raw  products  previous  to  their 
exportation.  The  steel  instrument,  worth 
one  dollar  and  weighing  a  few  ounces,  has 
concentrated  in  it  the  value  of  a  bushel  of 
corn  worth  one  dollar  and  weighing  many 
pounds.  The  one  almost  imperishable ; 
saleable  in  all  markets,  easily  transported 
at  a  very  trifling  cost,  through  all  climates, 
over  all  seas — the  other,  occupying  a  large 
space,  difiicult  of  transportation,  destroyed 
by  a  very  moderate  rise  of  temperature,  or 
by  the  slightest  dampness,  saleable  only  in 
countries  where  the  poorer  class  are  perish- 
ing of  hunger.  The  one,  intrinsically 
worth  nothing,  and  having  all  its  value  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  ingenuity  of  artizans,  a 
thing  created  out  of  dirt,  and  stones,  and 
rubbish — the  rubbish  of  the  ground;  the 
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other  an  almost  spontaneous  product  of  the 
earth,  requiring  but  one  species  of  labor  for 
its  production  with  but  moderate  ability,  and 
therefore  yielding  but  little  profit  to  him 
who  produces  it,  and  still  less  to  him  who 
sells  it.  These  are  the  instances  which  we 
must  look  at,  and  carefully  consider,  before 
we  begin  to  turn  the  forces  of  government 
to  the  extension  of  our  commerce.  We 
must  know,  before  we  move  in  such  a  mat- 
ter, upon  what  ground  we  move,  and  never 
suffer  our  senses  to  be  deceived  by  the  ly- 
ing arithmetic  of  statisticians. 

When  our  owifi  wants  are  supplied,  the 
surplus  of  our  industry  is  the  material  of 
a  profitable  commerce  ;  but  who  would  send 
seed  corn  to  mill } 

The  seed  corn  which  we  foolishly  send 
to  mill,  is  the  raw  material  of  our  industry, 
and  the  mill  is  in  England.  We  legislate 
away  our  seed  corn — we  write,  speak,  and 
vote  it  away — we  deprive  ourselves  of  eve- 
ry opportunity  of  wealth,  of  that  valuable 
material  of  commerce,  that  product  of  the 
most  refined  and  concentrated  industry ; 
concentrating  all  that  the  farmer  and  the 
artizan  can  do — we  deprive  ourselves  of  this 
by  legislation — by  a  farrago  of  closet  the- 
ory supported  by  a  lying  statistic,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant  served  up  with 
senatorial  sophisms. 

The  commerce  of  such  a  country  as  ours 
must  be  a  commerce  for  luxmies,  and  not 


for  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  we  who 
must  supply  nations  inferior  to  ourselves  in 
fortune  and  ability,  with  what  they  nced^ 
and  they  must  give  us  in  exchange  the 
luxuries  which  we  do  not  need  but  only  de- 
sire, and  which  our  superior  industry  and 
ability  have  given  us  a  right  to  use  and  to 
enjoy. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  commerce 
must  be  exclusively  for  luxuries ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  climates  :  drugs,  medicines, 
dye-stuffs,  peculiar  kinds  of  food  which 
grow  only  in  the  tropics,  certain  valuable 
metals,  and  some  manufactures,  of  an  un- 
desirable character  to  be  produced  at 
home  ;  in  short,  a  vast  variety  of  articles, 
not  properly  luxuries,  will  always  furnish 
out  a  vast  commerce,  and  open  a  market 
for  the  products  of  our  own  industry. 

It  appears  from  all  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  our  view  in  the  course  of  this 
argument,  that  the  legislation  of  a  country 
like  ours  should  be  dii-ected  not  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  unprofitable  surplus  of  raw 
material,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  thrown 
back  upon  its  producers,  but  to  the  intro- 
duction and  the  building  up  of  as  many 
new  species  of  industry  as  possible,  in  order 
that  no  one  department  may  be  overdone, 
and  that  a  surplus  may  be  produced  that 
can  be  made  the  staples  of  a  truly  safe  and 
valuable  commerce. 


XL 


CALIFORNIA. 


It  is  beginning  to  be  predicted  by  the 
more  observing  class  of  speculators,  that  a 
commercial  catastrophe  awaits  those  who 
are  building  upon  expectations  raised  by 
the  gold  of  California.  W"e  have  several 
times  before  alluded  to  the  state  of  things 
in  that  country,  and  have  predicted  the 
defeat  of  all  extravagant  expectations. 
The  time  has  not  yet  come,  but  it  is 
probably  not  far  distant.  The  first  symp- 
tom of  its  approach  which  we  have  to  no- 
tice, is  the  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions, 
of  clothing,  and  of  shipping,  in  the  harbor 
of  California.  We  learn  that  the  fine  ship 
Edward  Everett,  which  sailed  from  Boston 


some  six  months  ago,  has  been  sold  at  San 
Francisco  for  $15,000.  At  the  so  called 
California  prices,  the  same  vessel  should 
have  brought  $100,000.  One  would  think 
that  the  mere  timber  would  have  brought 
more  money  than  was  given  for  the  vessel. 
Startling  as  the  conclusion  may  appear,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  California  is 
not  destined  to  have  a  commerce.  Owners 
of  property  in  California  will  not  invest 
money  in  shipping.  That  department  of 
commerce  which  is  called  shipping  interest, 
may  be  said  in  California  to  have  no  exist- 
ence. 

The  population  of  California  being,  as 
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yet,  a  small  one,  not  exceeding  that  of  a 
thiid  rate  city,  a  very  moderate  coasting 
trade  from  South  America  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  especially  from  Oregon, 
will  easily  supply  it  with  provisions.  A 
single  manufacturing  village  in  New  Eng- 
land could  furnish  it  with  clothing.  The 
commerce  in  luxuries  will  never  be  large, 
until  its  population  becomes  domestic  and 
thriving.  The  market  is  already  over- 
stocked with  all  the  necessaries,  and  many 
of  the  luxuries,  of  life.  The  prices  of 
many  of  these  commodities  has  already 
fallen  below  that  which  they  bear  in  New 
York,  which,  considering  the  prodigious 
cheapness  of  gold,  shows  an  alarming  de- 
preciation. When  these  effects  come  to 
be  generally  felt  and  known,  commerce  will 
gradually  withdraw  itself  from  the  ports  of 
California,  and  commodities  will  have  a 
permanent  value,  measured  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  population,  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  precious  metals,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade,  which  must  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  adventurers,  and  the 
character  of  the  population  which,  in  all 
gold  countries,  will  be  more  or  less  reck- 
less and  unthrifty. 

When  the  more  superficial  diggings  are 
exhausted,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for 
several  men  to  combine  for  the  employment 
of  labor  and  capital  in  the  opening  of  deep 
mines,  a  result  which  may  be  expected  in 
a  few  years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  price 
of  labor,  always  severe  in  mining,  will  bring 
the  profits  of  such  adventurers  within  very 
moderate  limits.  Expensive  machinery 
will  have  to  be  constructed  and  transport- 
ed across  the  Isthmus,  or  carried  about 
Cape  Horn  ;  salaried  gold  hunters,  engi- 
neers, and  miners,  will  have  to  be  employed 
at  a  great  expense ;  constant  failures,  and 
a  vast  waste  of  labor,  will  strike  away  a  large 
proportion  of  the  profits.  In  time,  a  share 
in  a  gold  company  in  California,  will  be- 
come fancy  stock  in  Wall  street. 

Long  before  this  time  the  population, 
instead  of  increasing,  may  be  expected  to 
diminish,  havinor  first  reached  its  maxi- 
mum. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  actual  proceeds 
of  the  mines  in  California  amount  to  about 
$2,000,000  monthly— $24,000,000  annu- 
ally ;  if  the  whole  sum  is  expended  in  pro- 
curing food  and  clothing,  it  will  pay,  from 
year  to  year,  the  expenses  of  a  population 


of  50,000  persons,  living  at  an  expense  of 
something  more  than  $500  a  year.  Cali- 
fornia produces  nothing  but  gold  ;  it  must 
therefore,  pay  for  every  thing  in  gold.* 
Gold,  being  the  largest  commodity  in  quan- 
tity, is  cheapened  by  its  own  abundance  ; 
and  $500  will  be  found  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  single  adult  individual  living 
by  provisions  and  clothes  brought  to  him 
across  the  ocean. 

It  is  certain  that  far  more  has  been  taken 
to  California  in  the  shape  of  clothing,  ship- 
ping, provisions,  luxuries,  and  money,  than 
has,  as  yet,  been  brought  out  of  it  in  the 
shape  of  gold.  If  a  California  outfit  cost 
$500,  or  thereabouts,  one  hundred  men, 
going  to  California,  take  with  them  $50,- 
000;  this  is  $50,000  and  the  labor  and 
enterprise  of  an  hundred  men  taken  di- 
rectly out  of  the  country  where  they  belong 
and  which  they  enrich,  and  trauvsported 
to  California.  $50,000,  and  the  labor 
of  an  hundred  men,  skillfully  employed 
in  manufactures,  or  farmino;,  in  a  civilized 
community,  would  double  itself  in  a  few 
years,  besides  providing  subsistence  for  an 
hundred  families,  creating  rich  farms  and 
a  thrivino;  villac[;e,  and  securino;  to  its  owners 
and  employers  all  the  moral  and  physical 
advantages  and  comforts  of  civilization. 

Let  us  see  now  how  this  same  money 
and  labor  are  employed  in  California. 
There  is  no  combination  in  California ; 
each  man  is  for  himself;  combination  has 
been  found  to  be  impossible.  Two  or 
three  may  combine  together  to  work  at  a 
digging,  or  to  speculate  in  lands,  but  there 
can  be  no  companies,  no  joint  enterprises, 
for  the  advanta«;e  of  a  number.  Of  the 
hundred  men  who  have  taken  each  a  cap- 
ital of  $500,  and  of  which  they  have 
expended  $400  before  they  arrive  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  such  a  way  that  it  creates 
nothing,  yields  nothing  for  themselves  or 
for  their  country,  but  is  literally  thrown  in- 
to the  sea,  a  third,  perhaps,  or  more  likely 
a  fourth,  will  find  themselves  strong  enough 
and  possessed  of  sufficient  fortitude  to  en- 
gage in  mining — a  species  of  toil  which  is 
compared  only  to  stone  breaking,  well  dig- 
ging, or  the  laying  of  heavy  walls.  Twen- 
ty-five of  the  hundred  have  engaged  in  this 
terrible  labor.      Of  the  remaining  seventy- 

*  What  have  ''balance  of  trade"  theorists  to 
say  to  that  ? 
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five,  perhaps  one  half  will  assist  their  more 
laborious  brethren  as  carriers,  tool  makers, 
coiners,  house  builders,  and  the  like  occu- 
pations. They  must  be  paid  very  liberally. 
They  are  the  friends  and  the  countrymen 
of  the  miners,  and  their  labor  is  worth 
more  than  that  of  foreigners.  The  twen- 
ty-five men  who  engaged  in  mining,  the 
thirty  or  forty  who  engaged  in  other  labor, 
and  the  thirty  or  forty  who  wander  about 
after  their  arrival  as  marauders,  idlers,  or 
beggars,  have  all  to  be  supported.  The 
gold  diggers  must  support  all  these.  Such 
is  the  law  of  communities.  No  man  would 
be  permitted  to  starve  or  go  naked  in  so 
liberal  a  country  as  California,  where  gold 
is  so  abundant.  Every  man,  too,  will  do 
something,  under  the  pretext  of  earning 
his  bread.  They  will  dig  a  little,  work  a 
little,  trade  a  little,  just  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  They  will  em- 
ploy their  best  abilities  in  the  art  of  living 
easy  upon  the  industry  of  others.  The 
twenty -five  gold  diggers  have  to  dig  gold 
enough  among  them,  not  only  for  their  own 
support,  but,  whatever  may  be  their  own 
intentions,  for  the  support  of  the  remaining 
seventy -five,  who  are  a  part  of  the  same 
community.  To  get  back  their  first  ex- 
penses, and  that  of  their  comrades,  they 
have  to  dig,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
$50,000  worth  of  gold,  beside  enough  to 
pay  their  current  expenses.  But  they  can 
work  during  only  one  half  the  year.  They 
have  to  dig  more  than  $8,200  the  month, 
for  six  consecutive  months ;  but  as  only 
one  half  of  them  will  more  than  support 
themselves  during  that  time,  the  remainder 
(a  large  proportion)  being  the  lucky  ones, 
these  lucky  ones  must  clear  $8,200  the 
month,  over  and  above  their  expenses,  to 
pay  costs,  and  replace  the  capital  invested  ; 
for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Califor- 
nia produces  nothing  but  gold.  Unless 
gold  is  produced,  nothing  is  produced,  and 
the  money  expended  in  and  upon  the  coun- 
try is  lost. 

In  six  months  twelve  men  have  earned 
about  1 50, 000.  This  money  is  to  be  di- 
vided between  them,  but  not  equally ;  the 
least  of  the  lucky  ones  will  have  but  $1 ,000 
of  this  money,  and  the  most  lucky  will  have 
perhaps  $20,000.  During  the  year  ex- 
pended in  the  replacement  of  the  original 
$50,000,  these  twelve  men  will  have  dug 
gold  enough,  beside  all  this,  to  support  a 


community  of  an  hundred  adult  persons  in 
a  civilized  state,  at  the  rate  of  $500  a 
year.  I  have  taken  small  numbers  for  this 
ideal  estimate,  larger  numbers  would  not 
serve  better  to  show  the  ratios. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  produc- 
tion of  $50,000  of  clear  gain  in  Califor- 
nia, requires  the  expenditure  and  sinking 
of  $100,000  ;  that  in  this  process  an  avail- 
able capital  of  $50,000,  and  the  labor  of 
an  hundred  men — civilized  and  educated 
men — is  withdrawn  from  the  community 
where  they  were  born,  and  to  which  they 
belong  ;  that  a  property,  at  first  equally 
distributed  among  an  hundred  persons,  is 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  per- 
sons^ that  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
great  majority  are  impaired,  or  quite  ruin- 
ed ;  that  many  have  perished  of  malaria 
and  hard  labor,  who  would  otherwise  have 
lived  to  a  good  old  age ;  that  some  have 
become  gamblers  and  sots ;  that  many 
have  given  up  excellent  business  and 
good  hopes,  to  engage  in  an  unprofitable 
and  dangerous  adventure  ;  and  finally, 
that  of  those  who  successfully  bring  home 
fortune  from  beyond  the  seas,  suffering  the 
intoxication  of  too  sudden  a  success,  and 
by  too  desperate  a  means,  the  greater  part 
will  soon  lose  unluckily  at  home,  what  they 
have  luckily  got  abroad  ;  to  say  that  two 
out  of  the  original  hundred  will  certainly 
benefit  themselves  and  others  by  the  adven- 
ture, is  saying  more  than  is  prudent. 

Such,  when  they  come  to  be  written, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  average  history  of 
California  adventure.  It  is  true,  immense 
fortunes  have  been  made,  and  a  few  who 
went  there  poor  have  comeback  rich,  not- 
withstanding all  of  which  we  still  aver  that 
such  in  future  will  be  found  to  be  the  his- 
tory of  California  adventures. 

We  have  said  that  California  can  never 
have  a  commerce  ;  it  is  a  gold  producing 
country ;  it  will  by  and  by  become,  to  a 
certain  extent,  agricultural,  and  possibly 
a  few  manufactures  may  be  introduced; 
but,  for  the  first,  it  cannot  enter  into  com- 
petition with  Oregon  or  Chili ;  nor  for  the  se- 
cond with  the  United  States  and  England. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  for  many 
ages,  California  will  export  manufactures 
or  agricultural  products ;  the  population 
will  consequently  consist  almost  exclusive- 
ly of  miners  and  those  who  employ  them; 
it  will,  therefore,  be  a  limited  population  ; 
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it  will  not  grow  beyond  the  necessity 
created  by  the  operation  of  capitalists  in 
its  mining  regions  ;  its  property  will  be 
owned  chiefly  by  persons  residing  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States ;  they  will 
send  money  and  machinery,  and  receive 
gold  in  return.  The  commerce  of  Benecia 
and  San  Francisco  will  consequently  be 
extremely  limited. 

Commerce  is  centered  in  a  region  by  its 
becoming  either  a  mart  for  the  exchange 
of  commodities,  like  Samaracand  or  New 
York  ;  or  by  its  being  like  Babylon  or  Bos- 
ton, a  centre  for  the  production  of  manu- 
factures. The  city  of  Babylon,  in  which 
at  one  period,  the  trade  of  the  East  was  con- 
centrated, was,  at  the  epoch  of  its  greatest 
glory,  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of 
manufacturing  villages,  surrounded  by  a 
range  of  artificial  hills,  called  walls,  to 
shut  out  the  neio-hborino-  barbarians.  The 
city  of  Boston  owes  its  commercial  impor- 
tance, in  great  part,  to  its  being  the  trading 
centre  of  manufacturing  interests  in  New 
England. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  California  should  become  a  tradins; 
centre,  as  it  neither  produces  anything  to 
create  a  commerce,  or  to  ensure  a  steady 
growth  of  population.  For  the  same  reason 
it  can  never  become  a  port  of  deposit  or  of 
exchange.  The  badness  of  its  harbors  will 
alone  prevent  that  result. 

Let  us  now  make  enquiry  of  the  bene- 
fits, real  or  imagined,  which  are  to  be  se- 
cured to  this  country  by  the  addition  of 
California.  That  these  benefits  are  to  arise 
from  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of 
gold  coin  to  the  circulation  of  the  entire 
world,  no  one  will  perhaps  pretend.  The 
value  of  the  precious  metals  is  diminished 
as  their  quantity  increases  ;  to  have  that 
quantity  largely  increased  would  be  an  in- 
convenience, as  it  would  add  nothing  to 
the  wealth  of  the  world ;  nothinfj  to  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  would  disturb  the 
coinage  of  governments.  The  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  finding  of  gold  consists 
in  the  good  fortune  of  those  few  lucky  in- 
dividuals who  make  fortunes  by  the  adven- 
ture. The  capital  hitherto  invested,  and 
efi*ectually  sunk  and  annihilated,  far  ex- 
ceeds the  largest  anticipated  returns.  On 
the  whole,  regarded  as  a  commercial  spe- 
culation in  which  the  entire  country  is  in- 
terested, California  has  already  cost  much 


more  than  it  is  worth,  both  in  the  war  that 
was  made  for  it,  and  in  the  money  and 
labor  that  has  been  carried  into  it.  As  an 
investment  of  labor  and  capital  it  is  already 
a  total  failure. 

But  if  California  can  never  become  a 
seat  of  trade,  and  is,  as  a  speculation,  in 
itself  unprofitable ;  if  its  efl"ect  is  to  demo- 
ralize the  entire  community  by  creating  an 
unnatural  thirst  for  gold,  and  a  love  of  for- 
eign adventure,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  with- 
draw capital,  labor,  and  talent,  the  ready 
capital,  the  free  labor,  and  the  adventurous 
talent  of  the  hardiest  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation from  fields  where  they  are  most  need- 
ed, and  where  their  value  is  alone  appre- 
ciated, with  what  favor  can  the  public  eco- 
nomist regard  this  new  acquisition  of  a  gold 
region .?  The  most  sanguine  calculators 
have  not  yet  shown  that  the  product  of  the 
country  in  precious  metals  will  sustain  its 
population,  or  pay  the  cost  of  its  purchase 
and  colonization. 

These  then,  we  conceive,  are  to  be  the 
advantages  which  are  to  accrue  to  us  as  a 
nation  by  the  conquest  of  California,  and 
the  discovery  of  its  placers.  First,,  it  has 
directed  our  attention  upon  the  western 
borders  of  our  continent ;  it  has  already 
drawn  us  nearer  in  thought,  to  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  globe  ;  it  has  opened  the  way 
for  a  commerce  with  Asia  ;  it  has  created 
a  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
and  rapid  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  ;  it  has  brought  us 
nearer,  by  the  space  of  several  centuries, 
to  our  ultimate  destiny  as  the  civilizers, 
and  perhaps  masters  of  Asia.  The  exis* 
tence  of  the  state  of  California  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific,  has  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  establish  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  continent. 
When  this  communication  is  established,  af- 
fairs in  California  will  take  another  turn  ;  a 
railroad  will  pass  from  the  Mississippi  River 
perhaps  to  the  Columbia.  At  Puget  Sound, 
if  we  prophecy  truly,  there  will  be  estab- 
lished an  entrepot  for  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Asia  ;  the  gold 
of  California  will  pass  first  into  Oregon  be- 
fore it  is  distributed  to  the  East  and  West. 
Or  if  it  is  resolved  that  the  great  interna- 
tional railroad  shall  go  to  California  first, 
still  we  may  predict  for  it  the  same  conse- 
quences, that  it  will  become  a  route  of  com- 
mercial  enterprise  between  America  and 
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Asia.  California  will  then  indeed  become 
a  grand  commercial  centre,  but  she  will 
continue  to  be  insignificant  as  a  state  ;  and 
for  the  reason  that  she  produces  nothing, 
or  rather  produces  nothing  but  gold,  of  all 
products  the  least  valuable,  the  least  pro- 
fitable, the  least  beneficial  to  the  woild. 

Should  Oregon,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
made  the  terminus  of  the  new  route,  there 
will  be  added  to  the  United  States  a  coun- 
try well  fitted  for  every  purpose  of  agricul- 
ture and  manufacture,  of  vast  extent,  free 
from  the  remotest  danger  of  invasion,  of  a 
temperate  climate,  and  lying  convenient  to 
the  ocean,  towards  which  already  a  stream 
of  population  is  moving,  which  must  soon 
convert  it  from  a  wilderness  to  a  wealthy 


and  prosperous  state,  but  whose  prosperity 
will  be  most  seriously  retarded  should  the 
great  road  be  turned  away  from  it,  and 
directed  upon  the  barren  mountains  and 
unprofitable  plains  of  California.  With 
such  a  route  as  is  contemplated,  the  pro- 
ducts of  Oregon  will  within  a  century  far 
exceed  a  dozen  Californias  ;  nor  will  those, 
meanwhile,  of  California  decline  in  conse- 
quence, since  nothing  is  more  needed  to 
the  prosperity  of  that  state  than  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  and  intercourse  of  such 
a  population  as  that  which  will  be  in 
Oregon.  Let  not  the  Californian  think 
me  his  enemy.  The  fewer  the  better  in 
that  country ybr  those  who  are  there. 

J.  D.  w. 
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THE    WHIG    VICTORY    IN    NEW    YORK. 


The  State  and  City  elections  of  New 
York  on  the  6th  November,  have  shown  a 
superiority  of  strength  in  the  Republican  and 
Conservative  party  over  the  united  forces  of 
the  remains  of  the  old  Jackson  organiza- 
tion, called  Loco  Focos,  and  of  the  new 
party,  who  go  by  the  name  of  Barn  Burn- 
ers. 

The  orio;in  of  these  two  factions  in  the 
State  of  New  York  arose  upon  a  quarrel 
between  the  old  office  holders,  who  came 
in  under  the  old  Jackson  dynasty,  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  same  party,  who 
wished  to  succeed  them  in  the  offices  which 
they  had  so  long  held.     The  two  factions 
organized  themselves  under  the  name   of 
Barn  Burners   and    Old   Hunkers.      (We 
put  these  facts  on  record  for  the  benefit  of 
future  historians,  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
forgotten.)     The   Old  Hunkers  were  the 
successors  of,  or  were  themselves,  the  men 
who  went  over  from  the  ranks  of  Federal- 
ism to  join  the  no-principle  party  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson ;  they,  however,  carried  their 
principles  with  them  in  their  pockets,  to  be 
used  upon  occasion.     In  order  to  win  over 
the    body    of   foreign     emigration,    more 
especially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  they 
assumed  the  name  of  Democrats,  synono-  ' 
mous  with  Jackson  men,  or  friends  of  the 
people.   Unluckily  for  themselves,  however, 
as  it  proved  in  the  sequel,  they  adopted  the 
new  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office,  and  be- 
ing, of  late  years,  extremely  slow  and  loth 
in    its    application    to    themselves,    there 
sprang  up  a  number  of  enthusiastic  young 
philosophers,  very  practical  men  too,  who 
undertook  to  see  that  the  doctrine  was  ap- 
plied ;  the  consequence  was  the  formation 
of  a   new   party,  who    called   themselves 
Barn    Burners,  because   they  had  under- 
taken to  set  fire  to  the  barn  in  order  to 
drive  out  the  rats. 

Under  Mr.  Polk's  Administration  the 
unpopularity  of  the  old  office-holding,  or 
old  Hunker  division  of  that  scion  of  Fed- 
eralism which  claims  the  name  of  Democ- 
racy, but  which  goes  commonly  by  the 
more  appropriate  title  of  Loco  Foco,  rose 


to  a  great  height.     A    complete   rupture 
took  place  all  over  the  Union.     It  was  re- 
solved by  the  Barn   Burning  faction  that 
Mr.  Cass,  who  headed  the  Old  Hunker  di- 
vision, should   be   defeated,  cost  what   it 
might.     The  body  of  the  party,  however, 
had  been  so  entirely  corrupted  by  the  en- 
joyment of  office,  and  by  other  causes  of 
political  decay  incident  to  the  unscrupulous 
employment  of  power,  that  the  new  divis- 
ion of  them   found   themselves,   to    their 
great  surprise,  without  a  single  principle  of 
organization  ;  in  fact,  in  the  race  for  power 
they  had  left  their  principles  behind,  and 
forgotten  where  they  left  them.     They  had 
nothing  positive  about  them.     They  were 
opposed  to  prohibitory  duties  and  unneces- 
sary tariffs,  it  is  true,  but  so  were  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Whigs.     In  Kane  letters,  and 
other  recorded  documents,  they  advocated 
protection,  incidental,  certamly,  but    still 
protection.     They  thought  it  a  good  thing, 
so    it   was    not  carried    too   far — and   so 
did  the  Whigs.     They  were  opposed  to  the 
establishment   of  a  National  Bank    with 
unlimited    powers.      They  announced,  in 
Presidents'  messages,  and  elsewhere,  that 
they  thought  a  Bank,  unless  it  were  prop- 
erly regulated,   and  placed  under  proper 
restrictions,  a  dangerous  experiment,  and 
so  did  the  Whigs.     They  professed  them- 
selves opposed  to  an  unlimited  and  extrav- 
agant   system    of    improvements.       They 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  money  of  the 
Government  should  be  expended  constitu- 
tionally, and  in  cases  that  were   deemed 
necessary  to  the  national  welfare,  and  so 
were  and  did  the  Whigs.     They  were  op- 
posed to  the  interference  of  Congress  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  so  were  the  Whigs.     They  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  a  peace  with  Mexico, 
on   terms  favorable  to  the  honor    of  this 
country — the  Whigs  indicated  with  great 
distinctness  that   they  were  of  the   same 
opinion.     They  believed  in  a  certain  rea- 
sonable  rotation  of  office,  and  so  indeed 
did  the  Whigs,  as  was  proved  by  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Taylor.     They  thought  it 
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necessary  that  Representatives  should  rep- 
resent their  constituents,  and  that  what  a 
man  had  promised  to  vote  for  in  Congress 
he  should  vote  for  ;  in  fact,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, they  found  that  they  had  not  a  sin- 
gle principle  left  them.  Old  Hunkerism, 
even,  had  but  one,  and  that  it  had  inher- 
ited from  Federalism,  the  unscrupulous 
application,  namely,  of  the  Presidential 
veto,  and  of  this  they  conld  make  no  cap- 
ital, taken  by  itself.  The  principle  was 
nothing  in  itself.  To  have  any  basis  of 
organization  at  all,  to  have  any  soul, 
thought,  or  speculation,  to  have  any  thing 
efficient  or  statesmanlike  about  them,  they 
must  find  something,  they  must  find  some 
fresh  and  lively  opinion,  some  new  and  phi- 
losophical sentiment,  that  should  serve  as 
a  soul  to  animate  the,  as  yet,  dull  and  life- 
less faction. 

By  assiduous  writing,  speaking,  and 
teaching,  the  Whig  party  had,  after  many 
years  of  almost  hopeless  effort,  succeeded 
in  creating  a  powerful  opinion  against  the 
extension  of  slavery  over  new  territory. 
They  had  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
South  that  every  additional  acre  of  cotton, 
cultivated  by  slave  labor,  would  serve  only 
to  lower  the  price  of  cotton,  and  diminish 
the  profits  of  the  older  planters.  They 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  the  South 
that  its  true  policy  was  rather  to  diminish 
than  to  increase  the  number  of  cotton 
planters.  They  had  shown  them  more- 
over, nay,  had  convinced  them,  as  they 
had  convinced  the  entire  North,  that  Con- 
gress had  full  power  either  to  extend  or  to 
limit  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  na- 
tion. They  had  also  established  the  doc- 
trine that  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  created 
upon  new  territory,  was  perfect  from  the 
instant  of  its  birth,  and  that  new  States 
could  not  be  interfered  with  to  force  them 
either  to  suppress  or  to  erect  among  them- 
selves the  institution  of  slavery.  It  was 
the  orio^inal  doctrine  of  the  Whio;s  that 
new  States  should  legislate  for  or  against 
slavery  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
with  full  powers.  This  doctrine  so  un- 
luckily appropriated  by  the  Whigs,  was  of 
no  avail  to  either  section  of  their  adversa- 
ries, except  under  a  very  bold  and  danger- 
ous system  of  lying  and  misrepresentation, 
such  as  is  followed  by  the  Union  newspaper. 

The  Old  Hunker  division,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  disposed  to  hold  to  the  doctrine 


that  Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  over  the 
national  territory.  Could  the  new  faction 
set  itself  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  there 
was  the  hope  of  something  like  an  organ- 
ization. They  made  it  a  point  to  say,  with 
the  W^higs,  that  slavery  ought  not  to  be 
extended  over  the  national  domain.  They 
endeavored  to  have  a  form  of  law  given  to 
this  principle ;  and,  under  the  name  of 
Wilmot  Proviso,  it  came  before  the  coun- 
try, and  was  rejected,  chiefly  because  of 
the  untimeliness  of  its  appearance,  and  the 
injudicious  manner  of  its  introduction,  and 
its  insulting  and  repulsive  appearance  to 
the  South.  The  majority  of  the  people 
were  clearly  in  favor  of  preventing  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  over  the  national  domain, 
but  the  Wilmot  Proviso  neither  is,  nor  ever 
will  be,  the  means  of  that  prevention. 

The  Abolition  third  party,  which  had 
hitherto  distinguished  itself  by  annually 
putting  a  certain  number  of  good  votes  in 
limbo,  witnessing  the  unfortunate  predica- 
ment of  the  young  faction,  came  forward 
with  a  very  handsome  offer  to  furnish  out 
a  new  stock  of  principles,  of  a  very  racy 
and  enlivening  character,  such  as  would 
have  a  good  sound,  and  chime  in  well  with 
the  sentimental  passion  of  the  day.  Barn 
Burnerism  took  the  hint,  and  accepted  this 
very  handsome  offer  in  part ;  it  announced 
itself,  on  a  sudden,  as  the  champion  of 
Free  Soil,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Whio;s,  who  had  hitherto  imasrined  that 
they  alone  were  the  defenders  of  free  in- 
stitutions in  the  new  territories ;  that  they 
alone,  for  reasons  both  economical  and  phi- 
lanthropical,  had  set  themselves  against  the 
extension  of  domestic  slavery.  The  ora- 
tors of  the  new  faction,  overjoyed  at  the 
discovery  of  a  principle — a  thing  unheard 
of  since  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson — 
were  at  vast  pains  to  impress  the  minds  of 
the  masses  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  their  mission.  They  stepped  for- 
ward with  great  self-possession,  as  the 
defenders  of  human  rights  in  general,  es- 
pecially as  they  appear  in  the  person  of  the 
negro ;  but  they  were  not  unconstitutional, 
oh  !  no,  not  they !  They  were  not  disposed 
to  meddle  with  the  domestic  institutions  of 
the  South,  oh  !  no,  not  they  !  all  that  they 
professed  was  an  intention  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  slavery  over  new  territories,  and 
by  constitutional  means. 
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For  a  time  the  new  organization  flour- 
ished wonderfully.  They  adopted  a  leader 
who  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  straw,  but 
a  powerful  and  able  politician  ;  in  fact 
the  original  organizer  of  the  party  of 
which  they  were  now  the  most  important 
faction.  Mr.  Van  Buren  led  off  the  new 
movement  very  handsomely,  pledging  him- 
self to  do  every  thing  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  and  committing  himself 
to  nothino;  farther.  It  is  said  that  he  al- 
lowed  himself  to  be  placed  in  this  position 
in  order  that  he  might  revenge  himself  up- 
on the  Southern  division  of  the  party  who 
had  previously  defeated  his  nomination  at 
Baltimore.  However  this  may  be,  the 
new  faction  succeeded  in  defeatino;  the  old 
one  ;  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  and  Old 
Hunkerism  fell  prostrate ;  deprived  of  of- 
fice, and,  consequently,  as  it  had  nothing 
else,  deprived  of  organizing  power.  To 
be,  at  once,  without  office  and  without 
a  principle,  was  the  condition  of  Old  Hun- 
kerism ;  it  consisted  now  of  a  clique  of  re- 
jected office  holders,  who  could  not,  for 
their  lives,  show  any  man  a  reason,  or  the 
shadow  of  a  reason,  why  they  should  be 
returned  to  office — an  imbecile  and  wretch- 
ed condition. 

Finding  their  case  hopeless,  and  witness- 
ing with  a  sullen  discontent  and  jealousy 
the  rising  power  of  their  new  enemies,  for- 
merly their  brothers,  or  their  sons,  they 
began  to  make  overtures  to  the  new  fac- 
tion. Old  Hunker  made  a  very  liberal  of- 
fer to  young  Barn  Burner  that  they  two 
should  clap  each  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
and  having,  by  the  union  of  numbers, 
achieved  a  victory,  they  should  divide  the 
spoil  between  them.  In  New  York  espe- 
cially, for  some  months  previous  to  the 
late  election,  this  union  was  agitated,  and 
finally  agreed  upon  by  most  of  the  leaders. 
Newspapers  on  the  Old  Hunker  side  ad- 
dressed hearty  and  soul-stirring  invitations 


in  a 


sacrifices 
their  success 
good 


cause, 


to  their  opponents  to  come  over  and  work 
together  with  them  to  defeat  the  Whigs. 
Democrats,  ciied  the  liberal  Globe  news- 
paper, with  the  characteristic  Old  Hun- 
ker bon  hommie^  shall  we  go  to  work 
and  elect  our  whole  ticket,  which  will  en- 
able us  all  to  partake  of  the  fat  things 
which  will  fall  from  the  Democratic  cornu- 
copia }  or  shall  we  remain  divided,  and  be 
compelled  for  a  number  of  years  to  feed  on 
short  commons,  until  we  have  not  strength 
to  withstand  an  old  fashioned  North  Wes- 
ter— what  do  you  say  .?  The  appeal  was 
irresistible  ;  the  two  factions  closed  their 
ranks,  and  voted  together ;  but,  to  the 
amazement  of  all  concerned,  they  were 
beaten  by  a  good  majority. 

That  men  should  make 
great  cause  is  necessary  to 
they  are  called  upon,  in  a  _ 
sacrifice  whatever  is  most  dear  and  precious 
to  them ;  and  when  such  sacrifices  have 
been  made,  how  great  is  our  sympathy  and 
pity  for  those  to  whom  they  have  availed 
nothino: !  The  Barn  Burner  faction,  stimu- 
lated by  a  patriotism  truly  elevated,  resol- 
ved that  no  sacrifice  should  be  esteemed  too 
great  for  the  advancement  of  that  cause  of 
which  it  was  the  sworn  advocate  ;  the 
cause,  as  it  avowed  it,  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity ;  no  sacrifice  seemed  too  great ;  it 
was  ready  to  throw  aside  that  which  it  held 
most  dear,  its  own  jewel,  its  sole  principle, 
its  very  honor.  As  the  principle  for  which 
it  existed  was  the  thing  of  all  others  which 
it  held  most  dear,  that  was  the  thing  of  all 
others  which  it  determined  to  sacrifice. 

It  did  this,  and  lost  the  election  ; — catas- 
trophe truly  to  be  deplored  ! — melancholy 
comment  upon  the  vanity  of  human  wishes, 
and  the  futility  of  the  best  laid  schemes ! 
It  had  laid  a  wager  to  swim  across  the 
river  with  a  bag  of  gold,  and  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step,  threw  away  the  bag. 

J.  D.  w. 
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ABSTRACT    OF    THE    LETTER    OF    MR.    RUGGLES. 


On  the  24th  of  October,  Samuel  B.  Rug- 
GLEs,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  addressed  to  a  com- 
mittee  of  gentlemen  residing  in  Rochester,  an 
able  letter  in  vindication  of  the  policy  that  has 
been  pursued  in  the  construction  of  canals  in 
this  state,  from  the  time  of  Clinton  to  the  pre- 
sent period.  Being  too  long  for  publication 
in  the  Review,  we  shall  endeavor  to  furnish, 
in  a  condensed  form,  all  its  important  facts  and 
conclusions. 

The  great  subject  of  his  letter  is  introduced 
by  asking  three  questions  :  "  What  is  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement  ? 
What  has  brought  it  to  its  present  condition  ? 
What  are  its  prospects'?"  The  three  ques- 
tions, though  distinct,  he  examines  together. 
He  first  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  three 
political  parties  at  present  existing  in  the  state. 
The  Whigs,  he  says,  consist  mainly  of  those, 
and  the  descendants  of  those,  who  supported 
Clinton  in  the  great  work  of  the  Erie  Canal  ] 
• — they  are  those  who  advocate,  as  part  of  their 
creed,  improvements  of  the  interior  as  well  as 
of  the  sea-board,  and  who  believe  that  the 
commerce  of  rivers,  and  canals,  and  lakes,  are 
as  important  to  national  interests  as  that  of  the 
ocean. 

Opposed  to  this  party  is  that  of  those  who 
call  themselves  Democrats.  This  last  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  one  of  which  is  wholly 
averse  to  every  kind  of  internal  improvements 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  is  known  by 
the  terrible  name  of  '•  Barnburners,"  the 
most  prominent  leader  of  which  is  Col.  Sam- 
uel Young,  aided  by  Mr.  Michael  Hoffman, 
and  Mr.  Flagg,  the  late  Comptroller. 

Midway  between  this  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cracy and  the  Whig  party,  is  that  portion  who 
enjoy  the  comfortable  title  of  "Old  Hunkers ;" 
and  it  is  their  creed  that  public  works  ought 
to  be  "judiciously"  prosecuted — provided  they 
themselves  can  fill  the  offices  of  honor  or  pro- 
fit connected  with  the  administration.  The 
most  eminent  leader  of  this  school  is  Govern- 
or Marcy. 

The  present  generation,  enjoying  as  it  does 
the  daily  benefits  of  the  Erie  Canal,  can  hard- 
ly realize  the  difficulties  which  its  projectors 
were  obliged  to  encounter.  Forty  years  ago, 
when  the  plan  was  first  announced  of  con- 
structing a  canal  from  the  Hudson  River  to 
Lake   Erie,  the   idea  was  treated  as  purely 
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chimerical,  and  this  was  more  especially  true 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  among  its  merchants 
and  capitalists.  After  an  eight  years'  struggle, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  the  law  authori- 
zing the  Canal  passed  through  the  Legislature. 
The  whole  delegation  of  the  City  of  New  York 
voted  against  it. 

It  was  during  these  contests  that  the  politi- 
cal parties  which  even  now  agitate  the  State, 
found  their  origin  and  early  organization.  Mr. 
Silas  Wright,  since  elected  Governor,  and 
Mr.  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  the  late  Comptroller, 
came  into  public  life  about  that  time,  the  active 
opponents  of  Mr.  Clinton. 

In  1823  Mr.  Clinton  retired  from  the  office 
of  Governor;  from  the  year  1810,  when  the 
first  explorations  and  surveys  were  made,  to 
the  year  1823,  he  had  held  the  honorary  post 
of  Canal  Commissioner,  without  salary  or 
emolument.  In  1824,  the  great  work  was  near 
its  completion.  His  adversaries,  having  a 
majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  a  joint  resolution,  supported  by  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Flagg  in  the 
Assembly,  removing  him  from  that  post,  which 
he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  filled. 

The  whole  community  was  shocked  at  this 
cold-blooded,  intentional  insult  to  a  great  pub- 
lic benefactor.  Mr.  Clinton  was  at  once  put 
in  nomination  for  re-election  as  Governor  the 
approaching  autumn,  and  he  swept  Colonel 
Young,  the  opposing  candidate,  from  the  field 
by  an  immense  majority. 

In  the  large  views  of  Mr.  Clinton,  how- 
ever valuable  the  Erie  Canal  might  be,  as  the 
main  commercial  artery  of  the  State,  it  needed 
the  contributions  of  lateral  canals,  branching 
off  into  the  more  interior  recesses  of  the  coun- 
try. He,  therefore,  recommended  successive 
additions  to  the  system,  which  should  connect 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Black  River,  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  Lakes,  and  the  fertile  regions  of 
the  Genesee,  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Alle- 
gany, with  the  great  trunk  traversing  the 
State. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  lateral  canals. 
From  the  moment  of  their  construction  they 
have  been  the  theme  of  the  most  malignant 
abuse  which  party  could  devise.  Disregard- 
ing their  palpable  effects  in  swelling  the  reve- 
nues of  the  main  line  and  the  general  com- 
merce of  the   State,  their  tolls  have  always 
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been  studiously  kept  separate  from  those  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing them  in  repair,  is  paraded  by  their  oppo- 
nents as  a  perpetual  burthen  upon  the  treasury 
of  the  State. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Wright^  being  still  in  the 
State  Senate^  in  an  elaborate  Financial  Report 
made  war  upon  the  whole  Canal  system,  de- 
claring that  the  actual  income  of  the  canals 
was  highly  exaggerated^  and  that  any  appro- 
priations for  other  works,  unless  they  should 
be  more  profitable  than  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  Canals^  "would  hasten  the  period  when 
direct  taxation  must  be  resorted  to."  The 
formula  thus  furnished  by  Mr.  Wright,  has 
been  faithfully  repeated  by  the  disciples  of  his 
political  school  ever  since.  But  the  fact  has 
not  verified  the  prediction.  The  Canal  paid 
off  its  debt  nine  years  after  the  Report,  in  Ju- 
ly, 1836. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Clinton,  in  the  year 
1828,  the  political  power  of  the  State  passed, 
almost  without  opposition,  into  the  hands  of 
his  late  opponents,  and  Mr.  Wright  became 
Comptroller,  and  in  due  course  of  time  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Flagg.  The  manner  in 
which  the  accounts  are  kept  in  the  Comptrol- 
ler's office,  makes  two  distinct  Funds, — The 
Canal  Fund  and  the  General  Fund.  The  Ca- 
nal Fund  may  be  full  to  overflowing,  but  if  the 
General  Fund  is  low,  there  is  a  cry  of  an  ex- 
hausted Treasury.  The  State  may  own  the 
Canals,  as  it  owns  any  other  kind  of  property ; 
and  when  the  loans  are  cancelled  which  had 
been  made  to  construct  them,  the  liens  held  by 
lenders  cease,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Canals 
may  be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
State.  When  a  tax,  therefore,  is  recommen- 
ded "to  replenish  the  General  Fund.''''  it  simply 
means  a  tax  to  pay  off  so  much  of  the  Canal 
debt.  During  the  progress  of  the  Erie  Canal 
and  before  its  revenues  had  been  ascertained, 
the  people  paid  a  tax  for  its  support,  but  in 
1846  it  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  it  was 
discontinued.  In  pursuance,  however,  of  the 
policy  which  dictated  his  Report  of  1827,  Mr. 
Wright,  in  1830,  as  Comptroller,  recommen- 
ded the  Legislature  to  levy  once  more  a  direct 
tax.  The  proposition  was  not  adopted.  It 
was  repeated  by  him  the  next  year,  with  the 
same  bad  success.  In  1834  Mr.  Flagg  be- 
came Comptroller,  and  until  1839,  continued 
the  system  commenced  by  Mr.  Wright  of 
urging  the  Legislature  to  impose  a  tax  "  to 
replenish  the  General  Fund^  In  1836,  the 
revenues  having  accumulated  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  debt  of 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canal,  the  Legislature 
virtually  settled  the  matter  by  enacting  that 
$400,000  should  annually  be  taken  from  the 
Canal  Fund  and  paid  to  the  General  Fund.  In 
addition  to  this  sum,  an  annual  amount  of 
about  $310,000  was  also  received  into  the 
same  Fund,  from  the  auction  and  salt  duties. 


Nevertheless,  on  the  opening  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Session  of  1838,  Mr.  Flagg  again  re- 
newed his  recommendation  of  a  direct  tax. 

The  subject  v/as  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  of  which  Mr.  Ruggles  was 
Chairman,  and  they  resolved  at  once,  as  their 
predecessors  had  done  for  many  years,  that  the 
tax  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient.  They, 
however,  instituted  an  inquiry  as  to  what 
would  be  the  fiscal  effect  of  proceeding  with 
more  expedition  in  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal ) 
and  to  solve  this,  they  endeavored  to  deter- 
mine what  would  probably  be  its  future  re- 
venues. 

In  conducting  the  inquiry,  the  Committee 
considered  the  report  made  to  the  Assembly,  a 
few  days  previously,  by  Mr.  Bouck  and  his 
colleagues.  Canal  Commissioners,  which  pre- 
dicted that  in  a  few  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  enlargement,  the  tolls,  being  at  the 
present  rates,  would  exceed  three  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  They  added  that  they  "  be- 
lieved the  public  interest  would  be  essentially 
promoted  by  as  speedy  a  completion  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  as  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  means.,  &c.,  will  justify."  Thir- 
teen years  before  this  period,  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners, among  whom  were  Colonel  Young 
and  Mr.  Bouck,  declared  that  their  anticipa- 
tions as  to  the  tolls  "  had  uniformly  fallen 
short  of  the  reality,"  and  they  added,  that  "  they 
had  no  doubt  but  the  same  fate  awaited  their 
present  calculations."  They  then  proceeded 
to  estimate  the  prospective  increase  of  tolls 
for  the  thirty  years  then  next  succeeding.  The 
following  is  the  result :— $1,000,000  for  the 
year  1836;  $2,000,000  for  the  year  1846  ;  and 
$4,000,000  for  the  year  1856.  The  tolls, 
though  materially  reduced  in  rates,  amounted, 
in  reality,  to  $1,614,342,  in  1836,  and  to 
$2,756,106,  in  1846.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Canal  Commissioners  predicted  that  within 
fifty  years,  nine-tenths  of  the  merchandize 
transported  upon  the  Canal,  will  pay  toll,  if  it 
is  chargeable,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  line.  They  then  estimated  the  "annual 
receipt  of  tolls  at  nine  millions  and  thirty  one 
thousand  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
dollars." 

The  Report  of  1838,  w^as  made  in  all  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  and  without  indulging  in  any 
idle  dreams  of  the  imagination,  but  it  has  been 
made  the  standing  subject  for  party  ridicule 
and  assault  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  estimate  of  the  Report  of  1838  was, 
that  if  the  Erie  Canal  should  be  enlarged.,  its 
tolls  would  reach  the  sum  of  $3,000^000  at 
the  close  of  navigation  in  the  year  1849.  The 
Canal  has  not  been  enlarged,  and  its  rates  of 
toll  have  been  reduced,  and  yet  the  tolls  of  the 
year  1848  were  $3,252,212,  and  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  (which  was  one  of  unusual  ac- 
tivity.) $3,635,381.  If,  to  the  tolls  of  1848, 
be  added  ten  per  cent,  for  reduction  in  the 
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rates,  (being  $325^221,)  it  makes  a  total  of 
$  3,577,433. 

In  this  amount  are  included  the  tolls  of  the 
lateral  canals,  the  receipts  of  which,  as  kept 
separately,  are  about  equivalent  to  their  cost 
of  maintenance.  After  making  the  proper 
allowance  for  the  actual  expense  of  repairs  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  the  net  revenue  is  $3,000,000 
as  predicted. 

The  doctrine  that  no  debt  should  be  incurred 
by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
public  works,  is  comparatively  of  recent  ori- 
gin. It  was  neither  the  theory  nor  the  prac- 
tice of  this  State  in  1838.  At  that  time,  the 
main  question  was,  would  their  revenues  pay 
the  interest  on  a  debt  ? 

In  the  annual  message  of  Governor  Marcy, 
of  that  year,  he  expressly  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  the  expediency  of  making  more 
rapid  progress  in  enlarging  the  Canal  than  it 
was  possible  to  do  with  the  surplus  tolls  alone. 
Mr.  BoucKandthe  other  Canal  Commissioners 
substantially  recommended  the  same  thing. 
This  implied,  necessarily,  either  borrowing 
money  or  direct  taxation.  Even  Mr.  Flagg 
would  not  have  recommended  the  latter  method. 
The  Committee  then  had  only  to  show  that  an 
annual  revenue  of  $3,000,000  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  interest,  at  five  per  cent,  on 
a  debt  of  thirty  millions,  and  reimburse  the 
principal  in  less  than  twenty  years,  or  on  a 
debt  of  forty  millions  and  reimburse  it  in  twen- 
ty-eight years.  The  soundness  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Report  was  not  questioned  until 
two  or  three  years  after  it  was  made.  The 
attacks  were  made  upon  what  were  called  its 
"fancies"  and  ^'visionary"  character.  But 
the  fancies  have  become  facts.  Is  not  our 
debt  at  this  very  moment  in  process  of  rapid 
extinction  by  means  of  these  very  revenues  ? 
And  is  not  the  much  lauded  financial  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  1846,  founded  on  the 
assumption  of  the  adequacy  of  these  rev- 
enues ? 

Two  years  previous  to  1838,  the  State  had 
passed  laws  for  constructing  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley and  Black  River  Canals,  at  an  expense  of 
at  least  $  5,000,000,  and  for  enlarging  the  Erie 
Canal  at  a  cost  which  Mr.  Bouck  and  his 
colleagues  had  estimated  at  $12,416,150,  but 
which,  for  greater  caution,  the  Committee 
raised  to  $  15,000,000.  The  Canal  Engineers 
had  also  reported  most  favorably  of  the  en- 
largement. The  surplus  tolls,  at  that  time, 
amounted  to  a  little  less  than  $800,000  an- 
nually. Should  they  not  increase  faster  than 
was  then  admitted  by  Mr.  Flagg  and  others, 
the  time  required  for  the  enlargement  would 
not  be  less  than  fifteen  years,  even  if  its  cost 
should  not  exceed  $  15,000,000.  At  a  cost  of 
$25,000,000,  the  work  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  twenty- five  years  at  least. 
To  save  interest,  therefore,  the  Committee  re- 
commended a  resort  to  loans.     With  this  sin- 


gle exception,  the  Committee  advised  no 
expenditure  on  any  particular  work  whatever. 
They  stated  that  if  a  debt  of  $40,000,000 
should  be  incurred  for  public  works,  the  money 
might  be  '^  safely  borrowed,  without  imposing 
any  burthens  upon  the  people ;  and  that  if 
the  views  of  the  Canal  Commissioners^  as  to 
the  future  revenues  of  the  Canals.,  are  correct-^ 
the  whole  amount,  within  thirty  years,  may 
be  reimbursed  and  added  to  the  productive 
property  of  the  State." 

In  1838  the  Barnburners  and  Hunkers  com- 
manded a  large  majority  in  the  Senate,  but  the 
"Report  was  favorably  received  by  that  body. 
An  Assembly  bill,  authorizing  a  loan  of  $1,- 
000,000  for  expediting  the  enlargement,  was 
actually  amended  in  the  Senate  to  $  4,000,000, 
and  in  that  shape  it  became  a  law.  This  law 
seemed  to  produce  universal  satisfaction 
throughout  the  State.  The  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, in  consequence  of  their  scanty  means, 
up  to  that  time  had  been  only  able  to  put  un- 
der contract  a  few  scattered  structures ; 
but  they  were  now  enabled  to  operate  with 
much  more  efficiency.  Many  aqueducts  and 
locks  had  become  decayed,  and  the  safety  of 
navigation  rendered  it  desirable  to  rebuild 
them,  and  that  of  enlarged  size.  The  three 
great  aqueducts — two  across  the  Mohawk  and 
one  at  Rochester — were  in  a  failing  condition, 
and  the  expense  of  rebuilding  them  alone  was 
nearly  $1,000,000.  The  twenty-nine  locks 
between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  when  built, 
had  been  so  clustered  together  as  to  cause 
most  injurious  delays  in  navigation ;  and  the 
scanty  supply  of  water  afforded  to  the  canal 
at  Lockport  rendering  it  necessary  frequently 
to  take  from  the  manufacturing  city  of  Roch- 
ester, the  water  from  the  Genesee  river  which 
was  essential  to  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
were  evils  which  it  was  important  to  remedy 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  work  put 
under  contract  in  the  season  of  1838,  was  di- 
rected chiefly  to  these  points  and  purposes. 
The  great  effort  was  to  relieve  navigation  of 
its  most  pressing  embarrassments.  The  total 
cost  of  the  works  thus  commenced  under  the 
law  of  1838,  including  all  that  had  been  previ- 
ously commenced,  did  not  exceed  $11,000,000. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1839,  the  war  on  the  policy  of  1838 
was  fairly  commenced.  Governor  Seward, 
the  first  Whig  successor  of  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, came  into  office  the  firm  supporter  of  that 
policy,  while  Mr.  Flagg,  in  his  Annual  Report, 
used  his  best  efforts  to  show  that  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
of  1838  were  conjectural  and  fallacious, — that 
the  treasury  could  not  safely  rely  on  the  rate 
of  progress  in  the  canal  tolls  which  their  es- 
timate had  assumed.  Mr.  Gulian  C.  Ver- 
planck,  a  gentleman  of  eminently  conserva- 
tive character,  contended  that  the  results  pre- 
dicted would  be  realized,  and  would  warrant 
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an  expenditure,  if  necessary,  of  $45,000,000, 
while  Mr.  Alonzo  C.  Paige, the  organ  of  the 
opposition,  and  the  confidential  friend  of  the 
Comptroller,  took  issue  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
estimates.  Mr.  Paige  in  an  elaborate  minori- 
ty Report,  stated  as  the  result  of  his  calcula- 
tions, that  the  tolls  would  only  increase  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  annually, 
until  the  year  1886,  hut  '^to  make  the  allow- 
ance more  liberal,"  as  he  said,  "  ten  per  cent, 
is  conceded  for  every  period  of  six  years." 
He  then  calculated  the  tolls  at  that  rate,  which 
gave  for  1844,  $1,555,400;  for  1850,  $1,710, 
940,  and  he  proceeded  in  the  same  ratio  every 
sixth  year,  until  the  year  1886,  when  he  final- 
ly brings  out  the  sum  of  $3,031,032.  He  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  he  was  obliged  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Verplanck  by  a  period  so  wide  as 
forty  years  !  but  challenged  the  Senate  to  try 
his  conclusions.  The  history  of  the  last 
twelve  years  has  settled  the  question,  for  the 
tolls  in  1847  reached  the  sum  of  $3,635,381, 
passing  the  disputed  point  of  $3,000,000, 
39  years  sooner  than  Mr.  Paige  had  predicted. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Colonel  Young,  the 
great  leader  of  the  opposition,  to  display  his 
party  in  its  strongest  colors.  In  a  Report 
which  he  made  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  all  ages  and  nations, 
and  conditions  of  man — Turk  and  Christian — 
Jew  and  Gentile — every  field  of  literature,  an- 
cient and  modern — scraps  of  verses,  Latin  and 
English — bits  of  French — the  sayings  of  Zeno- 
phon  and  Thucydides, — of  Hume  and  Mon- 
tesquieu— the  highlands  of  Scotland — the 
plains  of  India — the  pyramids  of  Egypt — the 
vulture  of  Prometheus,  and  the  awful  male- 
dictions of  Holy  Writ,  are  summoned  to  find 
suitable  epithets  for  the  "  serpents  and  gene- 
ration of  vipers"  that  were  seeking  to  enlarge 
the  Erie  canal.  In  his  better  days  Col.  Young 
had  been  an  advocate  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment, especially  of  the  Champlain  canal,  near 
which  he  resided.  In  1825,  he  reported  to  the 
Legislature  an  estimate  that  in  1856  the  canal 
tolls  would  amount  to  $4,000,000. 

From  this  time  forward  the  Report  and  its 
author  were  made  the  subjects  of  every  spe- 
cies of  party  ridicule  and  obloquy ;  and,  as 
late  as  1844,  Mr.  John  A.  Dix,  in  a  public 
meeting  at  Albany,  with  $2,500,000  of  canal 
revenues  then  rolling  in  from  the  west  and 
staring  him  full  in  the  face,  characterized  the 
Report  as  a  mere  "work  of  the  imagination," 
fit  only  to  be  classed  with  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments ! 

In  the  session  of  1839,  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners reported  that  the  enlargement  would 
cost  $23,402,800— being  $10,000,000  beyond 
their  former  estimate.  This  state  of  facts 
raised  anew  financial  question. 

The  death  of  the  late  General  Stephen  Van 
Rennselaer,  long  the  honory  and  honored 
head  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners, 


left  a  vacancy  in  that  body,  and  Mr.  Rucgles 

was  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  fill  his  place. 
In  the  year  1839  Mr.  Bouck  still  adhered 
firmly  to  the  policy  of  enlarging  the  Canal ; — 
he  was  indeed  the  projector  of  it,  and  in  the 
final  discussion  in  the  Canal  Board  of  1835, 
which  settled  its  future  dimensions,  he  voted 
for  a  depth  of  8,  and  a  width  of  80  feet.  It 
was,  however,  decided  to  have  a  depth  of  7, 
and  a  width  of  70  feet.  On  leaving  the  Board 
in  1840,  he  exhorted  Mr.  Ruggles  to  disre- 
gard all  petty  and  partizan  considerations,  and 
stand  faithfully  by  the  great  enterprise. 

As  early  as  the  year  1839;  the  columns  of 
the  leading  journals  opposed  to  the  Canal  po- 
licy began  to  be  occupied  with  a  plan  to  im- 
pair the  credit  of  the  States,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  create 
a  panic  on  the  subject  of  the  public  debt  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Feeling  the  danger 
that  was  arising,  it  became  important  to  con- 
fine the  efforts  of  the  State,  for  a  time  at  least, 
within  more  narrow  limits.  It  was,  therefore, 
resolved  to  restrict  the  work  of  the  enlarge- 
ment to  the  locks  and  aqueducts.  It  was 
known  that  this  would  secure  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  total  benefits  of  the  work,  by 
an  expenditure  of  little  more  than  $12,000,000, 
and  it  would  serve  as  a  convenient  resting 
point,  should  this  alternative  become  neces- 
sary. The  section  work,  including  land  dam- 
ages, was  estimated  at  $12,000,000  ;  but  little 
of  it  had  been  put  under  contract.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  policy,  the  Whig  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, caused  a  section  to  be  inserted  in  the 
law  of  April  25th,  1840,  enacting  that  no  '^new 
work  should  be  put  under  contract  on  the  en- 
largement of  the  Erie  Canal,"  except  a  sec- 
tion one  mile  long,  through  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter, a  lock  which  required  rebuilding  at  Black 
Rock,  and  such  work  as  should  be  necessary 
to  render  available  the  work  then  in  progress. 
The  next  year  a  similar  section  was  inserted 
at  the  request  of  the  Canal  Commissioners. 

The  total  amount  of  contracts  on  the  en- 
largement, made  by  the  Whig  Commissioners 
during  the  whole  time  they  were  in  office,  does 
not  exceed  one  million  of  dollars  ;  while  Mr. 
Ruggles,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal  alone, 
by  reducing  the  unnecessary  cost  of  some  of 
its  structures,  saved  upwards  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  So  much  for  the  "  spend- 
thrift" policy  of  Governor  Seward  and  his 
Whig  Administration. 

In  April,  1840,  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer,  who 
was  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  leading  member 
of  the  Canal  Board,  formed  by  uniting  in  one 
body  the  Canal  Commissioners  and  the  Canal 
Fund  Commissioners,  made  a  Report  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  Canal  policy 
of  the  State.  The  result  at  which  he  arrived 
was,  that  the  increase  in  tolls,  instead  of  being 
one  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Paige^  would  amount  to  seven  per  cent,  per 
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annum  for  every  successive  period  of  seven 
years ;  or  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  annually 
for  every  period  of  ten  years.  He  estimated  the 
tolls  from  1840  to  1846,  both  inclusive,  at 
$15,602^45 — they  actually  amounted  to  $15,- 
490,076  ;  showing  a  variation  of  only  $112,- 
669  in  this  immense  sum.  He  then  expressed 
the  opinion  of  the  Fund  Commissioners,  that 
it  would  be  safe  to  add  to  the  debt  of  the  State 
three  millions  annually,  for  the  next  five 
years.  This  sum  would  have  fulfilled  all  ex- 
isting contracts,  and  have  brought  into  use  all 
the  locks  and  aqueducts  on  the  enlargement. 
Under  the  law  of  1838,  the  State  had  already 
borrowed  $4,000,000  for  that  purpose;  but 
they  proceeded  to  authorize  loans  for  the  ad- 
ditional amounts  of  $2,000,000  in  1840,  and 
$2,150,000  in  1841,  making  the  sum  total  for 
the  enlargement  of  $8,150,000. 

In  the  year  1841,  a  general  depression  of 
public  stocks  was  experienced  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Ohio  Six  per  cents  were 
secured  both  by  a  pledge  of  the  canal  tolls  of 
that  State  and  a  permanent  authority  of  their 
state  officers  to  levy  a  direct  tax,  should  there 
be  any  deficiency.  Such  a  provision  could 
safely  have  been  adopted  in  this  State,  and  it 
would  have  silenced  demagogues,  who  were 
loud  in  denying  its  pecuniary  solvency.  Pro- 
tected by  this  provision,  the  Ohio  Sixes  sold  in 
1839  for  105  per  cent.  In  April,  1841,  they 
had  fallen  to  91  per  cent.  Within  the  same 
period,  New  York  Six  per  cents  fell  from  97 
to  85  per  cent. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841,  the  anti-improve- 
ment party,  headed  by  Mr.  Michael  Hoff- 
man, were  in  the  ascendancy  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  They  had  the  power  to 
control  the  public  works,  by  either  suspending 
them,  proceeding  with  them  slowly,  or  stop- 
ping them  wholly. 

In  January,  1842,  two  months  after  the 
election,  the  Ohio  Six  per  cents  fell  to  67 
per  cent.,  and  in  March  were  sold  at  52  per 
cent.  The  Five  per  cent,  stocks  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  being  the  Croton  Water  Loan, 
which  had  been  sold  in  April,  1841,  at  85,  fell 
to  75  in  February,  1842,  while  the  stock  of 
the  Bank  of  Commerce,  a  proverbially  con- 
servative institution,  was  depreciated  in  a  still 
greater  degree.  The  city  of  New  York,  instead 
of  laying  a  tax  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  Cro- 
ton Stock,  compounded  and  added  it  to  the 
principal, — the  policy  being  to  expedite  the 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  render  it  pro- 
ductive, when  a  tax,  if  necessary,  could  be 
adjusted  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
revenue  and  the  interest.  The  city  had  ex- 
pended about  $11,000,000 — a  little  more  than 
the  state  had  expended  on  the  Erie  enlarge- 
ment. The  city  was  receiving  nothing,  from  the 
aqueduct — the  state  was  receiving  large  and 
increasing  annual  revenues  from  the  canal. 
The  Croton  Aqueduct  had  never  been  attacked 


by  party — and  none  of  the  inhabitants  had 
any  political  object  in  destroying  its  public 
credit.  Although  feeling  the  effect  of  the  ge- 
neral depression,  the  city  issued  seven  per 
cent,  stocks  to  the  amount  of  $1,900,000,  and 
finished  the  work.  Had  the  state  policy  been 
pursued,  not  a  drop  of  water  would  have 
flowed  through  the  aqueduct  to  this  day. 

By  the  la.st  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Canal  Fund,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
amount  of  loans  made  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Canal,  up  to  the  30th  of  September, 
1848,  was  $10,122,000:  of  this  amount.  $8, 
150,000  had  been  authorized  previous  to  1842. 
The  balance,  $1,972,000,  represents  the  whole 
amount  due  to  contractors  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1842,  including  the  damages  paid  for 
rescinding  their  contracts. 

Mr.  Collier,  the  Whig  Comptroller,  pro- 
posed to  issue  seven  per  cent,  stocks  for  a 
moderate  amount  5  but  he  was  displaced,  and 
Mr.  Flagg  again  succeeded  to  the  office.  No 
money  was  raised  or  sought  for  on  any  terms. 
The  improvements  of  the  public  works  were 
doomed,  by  the  party  now  having  the  power, 
to  be  stopped,  and  they  were  stopped.  The 
Canal  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  was  strewed 
with  the  wreck.  The  Legislature  paid  $10,000 
for  removing  materials  which  encumbered  the 
ground  most  required  for  immediate  use  in 
Lockportj  and  the  contractor,  for  that  very 
work,  obtained  $74,000  as  damages  for  the 
rescinding  of  his  contract. 

Although  the  law  contemplated  stopping  all 
the  public  works,  yet  there  was  provision 
made  for  a  limited  class  of  cases,  in  which  the 
State  officers  should  deem  the  work  necessary 
to  preserve  or  secure  the  navigation  of  the 
navigable  canal,  of  which  it  was  a  part — or 
to  preserve  work  already  done,  from  destruc- 
tion by  ice  or  floods — or  where  the  completion 
would  cost  less  than  the  expense  of  preserv- 
ing the  part  done.  But  even  this  clause  was 
disregarded.  The  new  Jordan  level  was  an 
independent  line  of  new  canal  11  1-2  miles 
long,  which  dispensed  with  two  locks,  and 
united  three  levels  in  one.  It  had  cost  $530,- 
429,  and  required  but  $42,178  to  bring  it  into 
use.  The  old  navigation  was  actually  haz- 
ardous ]  but  the  State  officers  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  allow  it  to  be  completed. 

The  Scoharie  creek,  in  times  of  floods,  was 
dangerous  for  boats  to  cross,  and  often  caused 
very  serious  delay  to  great  numbers  which,  at 
such  times,  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  stream 
to  subside.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  a 
fine  aqueduct,  on  ten  or  twelve  stone  arches, 
was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $179,000,  and  it 
required  only  the  expenditure  of  $37,617  to 
adapt  it  to  the  levels  of  the  enlarged  canal. 
This  was  also  refused. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Flagg  and  his  associates,  the 
Canal  Commissioners,  made  a  Report,  ques- 
tioning the  policy  and  necessity  of  enlarging 
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the  canal  at  all,  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening 
transportation.  This  was  intended  as  a  death 
blow  to  the  canal  enlargement.  Mr.  Horace 
Seymour,  of  Utica,  an  eminent  Hunker,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Canal  Committee,  strongly 
opposed  it,  and  succeeded  in  passing  a  law 
compelling  the  State  officers  to  complete,  and 
bring  into  use,  the  Jordan  level  and  the  Sco- 
harie  aqueduct — but  under  the  pretence  of  a 
repair  of  the  Erie  canal.  At  the  same  session, 
the  Canal  Committee  also  showed  the  impor- 
tance of  enlarging,  without  further  delay,  the 
remaining  15  locks  between  Syracuse  and 
Rochester.  The  cost^  they  showed,  would  not 
exceed  $1,350,000.  Nothing  was  done.  This 
measure  would  have  been  one  of  great  value, 
for,  by  allowing  boats  of  the  increased  size 
(of  105  tons)  instead  of  70  tons  to  pass  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  Buffalo,  two  boats  would 
be  able  to  carry  as  much  as  three  of  the  pres- 
ent capacity.  The  number  of  miles  run  by 
the  boats  in  1844  was  6,740,740,  which  might 
have  been  diminished  one  third,  or  2,246,913 
miles,  if  vessels  of  the  larger  measurement 
had  been  employed.  The  economy  of  saving 
annually  such  an  immense  movement  is  obvi- 
ous. 

Mr.  RuGGLEs  proceeds  to  show  the  amount 
of  useless  movement  that  the  boats  and  car- 
goes of  the  canal  have  been  and  will  be  obli- 
ged to  perform  in  the  "  seven  years"  of  folly 
which  have  followed  the  Stop  law.  Under  the 
Whig  policy,  the  locks  could  and  would  have 
been  finished,  at  the  farthest,  by  the  spring  of 
1844.  The  movement  of  boats,  independent 
of  those  from  the  lateral  canals,  during  the 
five  years  from  1844  to  1848,  inclusive,  has 
been  39,831,550  miles;  and  by  adding  1849 
and  1850,  there  will  be  a  total  of  56,175,450 
miles.  Of  this,  18;725,150  could  have  been 
saved  to  the  community.  This  loss  falls  chief- 
ly on  the  agricultural  classes.  To  the  loss  of 
individuals  must  be  added  the  loss  of  interest, 
which  in  these  seven  years  of  delay  falls  upon 
the  treasury.  The  enlargement  had  cost  in 
1842,  including  interest,  atleast  $13,000,000 
To  finish  the  locks  and  aque- 
ducts in  1844^  the  further 
interest  for  two  years  would 
not  have  exceeded  $1,600,000 


$14,600,000 
To  which  add  cost  of  locks 
and  aqueducts  themselves, 
according     to     Mr.     Sey- 
mour's Report,  $1,400,000 

$16,000,000 
Loss  by  the  seven  years'  de- 
lay— interest  from  1844  to 
1851    on    the  $14,600,000 
at  simple  interest,  5,932,000 

Making  a  total  cost  in  1851  of  $21,932,000 


Add  to  this  the  loss  for  the  useless  movement 
of  18,725,150  miles,  and  we  approach  to 
something  like  a  demonstrable  amount  of  the 
loss  that  the  public  will  have  sustained  by  the 
Stop  law  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years !  But 
when  will  the  work  be  completed  ^  The  fu- 
ture appears  as  full  of  loss  as  the  past.  We 
are  full  of  amazement  at  the  infatuation 
which  could  have  led  the  people  to  submit  to 
a  policy  so  suicidal. 

In  1846  the  three  political  parties  in  this 
State  met  in  Convention  to  make  a  new  Con- 
stitution. So  long  as  the  people  are  satisfied 
with  the  result,  the  Constitution  will  continue. 
Mr.  Hoffman  came  into  the  Convention  flush- 
ed with  his  triumph  of  1842,  and  resolved  to 
engraft  its  whole  spirit  into  our  organic  law. 
But  time  and  circumstances  had  dissipated,  in 
a  good  degree,  the  clouds  which  had  envelop- 
ed the  public  mind.  After  establishing  a  sink- 
ing fund  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  canal  to 
re-imburse  the  debt,  he  condescended;  as  an 
act  of  sovereign  grace,  to  allow  $2,500,000  in 
the  aggregate,  to  be  applied  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, not  to  the  enlargement,  but  to  the  ''  im- 
provement" of  the  Erie  Canal.  Black  River 
and  Gennesee  Valley  were  left  to  their  fate. 

Mr.  BoucK  had  become  Governor  during 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  Stop  law,  and  was 
now  a  member  of  the  Convention.  Although 
the  author  of  the  Enlargement  policy,  he  was 
elected  Governor  by  the  very  party  who  were 
loudest  in  denouncing  the  policy  to  which  his 
whole  life  had  been  devoted.  It  was  a  sorry 
sight  to  see  him,  in  the  Executive  chair,  sus- 
taining the  act  of  1842;  but  such  only  was 
the  tenure  by  which  the  office  could  be  held ! 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846 
he  had  regained  so  much  of  his  former  tone, 
as  to  oppose  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  most  of  the  Hunkers.  The  result 
was,  that  the  provision  was  finally  adopted 
which  secured  the  ultimate  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal  Enlargement,  and  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley and  Black  River  Canals. 

The  "  compromise,"  as  it  is  termed,  of  the 
Constitution  of  1846,  consists  in  prohibiting 
the  State  from  using  its  credit,  except  on  con- 
ditions that  virtually  render  it  impracticable — 
for  it  assumes  that  the  principal  and  interest  of 
any  debt  hereafter  to  be  incurred  can  only  be 
discharged  by  means  of  direct  taxes  to  be  im- 
posed on  all  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
that  the  taxes  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  in- 
terest and  redeem  the  principal  in  eighteen 
years.  A  tax  of  this  kind  would  fall  equally 
on  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  be- 
nefitted by  an  improvement.  And,  moreover, 
the  people  would  scarcely  submit  to  a  tax  for 
eighteen  years,  when  the  State  possesses  am- 
ple revenues  to  pay  the  interest  and  extinguish 
the  principal  of  a  debt.  The  Constitution- 
therefore,  by  adopting  this  provision,  practi- 
cally declares  that  no^  further  improvement 
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shall  be  prosecuted  in  this  State  by  means  of 
its  credit;  except  when  coupled  with  a  tax. 

The  only  resource,  then,  which  remains  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  State,  so  far  as  its  pre- 
sent or  future  public  works  are  concerned,  are 
the  tolls  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  it  is  therefore 
more  than  ever  important  that  they  shall  be 
carefully  watched  and  vigilantly  cherished. 

It  is  not  a  little  edifying  that  those  who 
most  violently  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  Ca- 
nal revenues  would  suffice  as  a  basis  of  a  debt, 
are  now  comforting  their  friends  on  the  lines 
of  the  Canals  by  the  assurance  that  the  tolls 
will  not  only  pay  oflf  a  debt  of  $25,000,000  in 
about  twenty  years,  but  in  addition,  will  af- 
ford ample  means  for  proceeding  with  all 
suitable  despatch,  to  complete  the  public 
works. 

The  sum  annually  set  apart  by  the  Consti- 
tution for  extinguishing  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt,  is  f  1,650,000,  to 
which  is  added  $200,000  on  account  of  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  government.  The 
remainder  is  to  be  divided  between  the  En- 
largement, the  Genesee  Valley,  and  Black  River 
Canals,  and  it  now  is  about  $1,000,000.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  '^  compromise."  There  is, 
however,  one  feature  in  the  Constitution  which 
the  friends  of  improvement  regard  as  impor- 
tant— it  is  that  the  State  officers  who  manage 
the  Canals  and  their  revenues,  shall  hereafter 
be  elective  by  the  people. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1847,  Mr.  Flagg  announced  the 
surplus  tolls  then  applicable  to  the  public 
works  to  be  $117,000. 

In  November,  1847,  Millard  Fillmore  was 
elected  Comptroller,  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. On  examination  of  the  public  accounts, 
he  discovered  a  sum  of  $500,000  w^hich  he 
decided  to  be  justly  applicable  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  public  works.  Mr.  Washington 
Hunt  succeeded  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  he  has 
discovered  sums  amounting  to  $800,000, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  were  also  applicable 
to  the  public  works.  This  makes  a  total  of 
$1,300,000. 

With  the  moderate  means  the  Constitution 
has  left  to  our  present  faithful  and  patriotic 
officers,  the  locks  of  the  Erie  Canal  may  be 
finished  and  opened  for  the  large  boats  by  the 
spring  of  1851.  But  the  progress  of  deepen- 
ing the  channel  and  realizing  its  largest  bene- 
fits, must  necessarily  be  slow  and  painfully 
protracted. 

During  the  last  season,  the  products  floating 
on  the  Canals  amounted  to  2,736,230  tons, 
exceeding  by  1,100,000  tons  the  amount  trans- 
ported in  1843.  The  amount  paid  upon  the 
Canal  in  1848  for  tolls  and  freight  was  $5,- 
800,000  dollars,  and  in  the  active  season  of 
1847,  $8,400,000. 


As  an  avenue  of  trade,  it  now  outstrips 
every  channel  of  commerce,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, in  the  New  or  the  Old  World  5  it  far 
exceeds  the  Rhine,  which  flows  through  the 
heart  of  Europe  for  500  miles,  and  has  its 
navigation  carefully  improved  by  the  seven 
Sovereign  Powers  adjacent  to  its  banks.  Nor 
is  its  activity  impaired  by  the  long  line  of  Rail 
Roads  lying  on  its  margin.  The  whole  descend- 
ing cargoes  passing  over  the  Rail  Roads  during 
the  year  1848,  were  but  29,999  tons.  In  seven 
months  of  navigation  of  the  same  season,  the 
Canal  brought  1,180,000  tons  to  tide  water. 

The  pecuniary  amount  of  the  Canal  com- 
merce, which  in  1843  had  reached  76,000,000 
of  dollars,  ascended  in  1848  to  140,000,000; 
and  yet  it  was  alleged  in  the  Convention  for 
making  a  Constitution,  that  the  Canal  rev- 
enues had  about  reached  their  culminating 
point.  Mr.  Ruggles  concludes  his  letter  as 
follows  : 

^'  For  once  the  writer  of  this  hasty  sketch 
has  ventured  to  believe,  and  yet  continues  to 
believe,  that  an  immense  interior  region  of  un- 
equalled fertility,  and  of  truly  imperial  extent, 
— the  destined  centre  of  American  population, 
commerce  and  power, — as  yet  but  in  the  early 
morning  of  its  days, — lies  just  beyond  our 
western  border,  and  plainly  within  our  reach, 
— and  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  narrow 
ken  of  the  men  of  the  present  day,  fully  to 
encompass  the  vast  extent  of  its  future  wealth 
and  greatness. 

"  To  connect  the  ocean  with  a  region  thus 
wide  spread  and  magnificent,  by  commodious, 
constant  and  ample  means  of  intercourse,—  to 
bind  in  bonds  of  mutual  and  ever-enduring  in- 
terest and  affection,  the  far  distant  portions  of 
our  favored  land, — he  has  always  believed, 
and  yet  believes  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
government  of  this  State,  and  the  aim  of  the 
intelligent,  generous,  and  patriotic  Whig  party, 
of  which  he  claims  to  be  one  among  the  hum- 
blest members. 

"  But  the  Constitution  of  1846,  in  a  great 
measure,  renders  future  effort  needless  and 
hopeless.  We  may  proceed  slowly  and  pa- 
tiently, and  in  a  reasonable  time  accomplish  a 
useful  portion  of  the  work,  but  the  full  mea- 
sure of  its  benefits  can  hardly  be  enjoyed  by 
the  present  generation.  The  next  will  be 
more  fortunate,  and  may  be  wiser — and  when 
they  come  to  perceive  and  enjoy  its  multifold, 
ceaseless,  and  ever  increasing  blessings,  some 
curious  inquirer  into  the  past,  wondering  why 
it  was  so  long  delayed,  may  possibly  look 
back  and  calculate  the  losses  sustained  by 
their  fathers  in  the  fury  of  party  conflicts,  by 
the  madness  of  party  leaders.  If  the  history 
shall  chance  to  furnish  a  salutary  lesson,  it 
will  not  be  studied  in  vain." 
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The  engraving  of  Gov.  Briggs,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  preceding  number,  purports 
in  the  lettering  to  have  been  taken  from  a 
daguerreotype  by  Whipple,  of  Boston,  the 
the  same  who  took  the  portrait  from  M^hich 
Richie's  plate  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  w^as 
engraved. 

This  WQ  are  informed  is  an  error.  The 
daguerreotype  of  Gov.  Briggs  vi^as  taken  by 
L.  M.  IveSj  of  Boston,  and  is  declared  by  the 
engraver  to  be  of  the  very  best  kind  for  artis- 
tic purposes.  Mr.  Richie's  plate  is  a  very 
faithful  copy  of  it. 


Medicines^  their  uses  and  mode  of  administra- 
tion, including  a  complete  conspectus  of  the 
three  Bi'itish  Pharmacopceias,  an  account  of 
all  the  new  remedies,  and  an  Appendix  of 

\  Formulae.  By  J.  Moore  Neligan,  M.D., 
Edinburgh,  &c.,  from  the  second  Dublin  edi- 
tion. With  additions,  by  Benjamin  W. 
M'Cready,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
of  New  York,  &c.,  &c.  New  York:  W. 
E.  Dean,  Publisher. 

The  high  authorities,  the  Drs.  Beck  of  this 
city  and  Albany,  both  of  them  Professors  of 
Materia  Medica,  say  of  this  work,  "  as  a  com- 
pact, yet  comprehensive  manual  of  the  Mate- 
ria Medica  it  is  the  best  we  know  of  in  the 
English  language."  Dr.  McCready  is  also 
commended  by  these  gentlemen  as  a  particu- 
larly competent  editor  of  the  American  edi- 
tion. We,  of  the  laity,  must,  of  course,  rely 
upon  such  authority  in  calling  attention  to 
such  professional  works,  which  we  do  in  this 
case  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

On  turning  to  our  contemporary  the  "Bos- 
ton Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  we  ob- 
serve that  it  speaks  in  disparaging  terms  of 
the  mechanical  execution  of  this  edition.  We 
cannot  account  for  this,  as  the  copy  of  the 
hook  before  us  does  by  no  means  justify  these 
strictures.  It  is  very  true  that  the  book  is  not 
gotten  up  in  that  expensive  manner  common 
in  other  countries  in  issuing  professional 
works,  and  which  in  works  of  this  character 
js  often  a  greater  fault  than  merit;  but  the 
paper  of  this  edition  is  good,  and  the  type  and 
printing  as  clear  as  the  condensed  form  will 
allow.  It  has  evidently  been  the  intention  of 
the  publisher  to  bring  the  work  within  the  rank 
of  that  extensive  class  of  medical  students 
whose  means  are  too  limited  to  pay  much  for 
ornamenting  the  useful. 


Orations  and  occasional  Discourses.  By  Geo. 
W.  Bethune,  D.D.  New  York.  G.  P. 
Putnam. 

The  publication  of  this  book  will  gratify 
the  minds  of  many  persons  who  have  crowd- 
ed to  listen  to  the  eloquent  sermons  and  dis- 
courses of  this  eminent  divine.  They  will 
hasten  to  possess  the  words  that  have  thrilled 
them  with  classic  beauty,  and  those  who  have 
not  heard  with  their  own  ears  will  be  able  to 
verify  the  fame  of  the  orator.  Dr.  Bethune 
is  probably  most  remarkable  for  the  deep  ap- 
preciation he  has  of  classic  literature.  He 
shows  by  his  poetic  spirit  and  severe  taste 
that  he  has  not  merely  wandered  by  and  ad- 
mired these  Pierian  springs  of  literature^  but 
has  drunk  deeply  thereof. 


The  inedited  works  of  Lord  Byron,  now  first 
published  from  his  letters,  journals,  and  other 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  Ma- 
jor George  Gordon  Byron.  New  York  : 
G.  G.  Byron,  257  Broadway.  R.  Martin, 
46  Ann  street.     New  York. 

This  work  is  such  as  might  be  supposed  a 
reprint.  It  is  published  by  and  for  Major  By- 
ron in  New  York.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  scandal  about  Major  Byron  and  this 
book,  but  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination 
to  attend  to  it.  All  that  we  know  absolutely 
about  the  matter  is  gathered  from  the  work  it- 
self, which  is  its  own  explanation.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  The  edition 
is  exquisitely  printed,  the  part  of  the  editor  in 
the  first  number,  the  only  one  as  yet  publish- 
ed, is  well,  not  to  say  elegantly  written,  and 
the  notices  of  Lord  Byron's  life  and  conduct 
are  extremely  interesting,  placing  him  in  a  light 
very  favorable  to  humanity,  and  satisfactory 
to  those  who  admire  his  genius.  One  thing 
will  give  his  readers  a  particular  pleasure, 
namely,  that  his  son  has  secured  his  memory 
from  the  worst  of  calumnies,  from  the  charge 
of  having  abused  and  neglected  his  mother. 
That  she  and  her  son  loved  each  other  tender- 
ly, and  that  he  regarded  his  mother  as  the  best 
friend  he  had  on  earth,  is  fully  established  by 
Major  Byron  in  this  first  number.  We  wish 
all  success  to  his  truly  worthy  and  honorable 
endeavors  to  rescue  the  memory  of  his  father 
from  the  disgraces  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  it.     Major  Byron  is  a  citizen  of  Virginia. 
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The  Old  World :  or  Scenes  and  Cities  in  For- 
eign Lands.  By  William  Furness.  Ac- 
companied with  a  map  and  illustrations. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1849. 

A  very  agreeable  series  of  sketches  of  travel- 
through  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  light  and  pleasing  style, 
and  carries  on  the  reader  easily  and  agreeably. 
The  author  is  evidently  one  of  the  "  good  na- 
tured  travellers,"  sees  whatever  is  agreeable, 
and  imparts  his  own  feelings  to  his  readers. 
He  wrote  because  he  liked  to,  and  sought  to 
please  by  the  communication  of  his  own 
pleasures.  With  one  reader  at  least  he  has 
perfectly  succeeded. 


Outlines  of  Astronomy.  By  Sir  John  F.  W. 
Herschell.  With  plates  and  wood  cuts. 
Philadelphia  :  Lee  &  Blanchard.     1849. 

Of  all  the  subjects  of  human  thought  and 
scientific  investigation,  Astronomy  most  pal- 
pably illustrates  the  glory  of  the  intellect  of 
man^  whilst  it  at  the  same  time  most  reveals  to 
it  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  his  Cre- 
ator. ,  The  most  plodding  and  industrious  in- 
vestigator in  this  transcendant  science  must  be 
an  eloquent  writer  or  speaker,  when  he  dis- 
plays his  studies  to  the  world.  Hence,  it  is 
the  most  popular  of  the  Sciences.  We  need 
not  commend  the  work  before  us,  therefore^  to 
the  public.  The  author's  name  stands  the 
first  among  a  '^  glorious  company,"  and  a  new 
work  from  him,  giving  the  last  results  at 
which  the  wing  of  thought  has  reached  in  the 
profounds  of  space  will  command  universal 
attention.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  il- 
lustrated with  the  necessary  diagrams. 


Physician  and  Patient.  By  Worthington 
Hooker,  M.D.  New  York:  Baker  & 
Scribner :   1849. 

We  find  such  a  "capital  notice"  of  this  work 
in  the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  that  we  can- 
not do  better  than  quote  it.  "  This  gentleman," 
it  says,  "has  been  for  a  considerable  time  ma- 
king a  kind  of  philosophico-ethical  analysis 
of  the  mutual  duties,  relations,  &c.,  of  the 
medical  profession  and  the  community." 

The  following  are  among  the  subjects  of 
the  chapters  of  the  book : — Uncertainty  of 
Medicine;  Skill  in  Medicine  ;  Popular  Errors ; 
Quackery  ;  Thomsonianism  ;  Homoepathy  ; 
Natural  Bonesetters;  Good  and  Bad  Prac- 
tice ;  Theory  and  Observation ;  Mental  influ- 
ence of  Mind  and  Body  in  Disease  ;  Insanity, 
&c.  We  trust,  for  the  sake  of  suffering  and  de- 
luded humanity,  that  this  delightful  work  may 
be  extensively  read,  and  serve  as  some  shield 
against  the  many  harpies  who  now  live  upon 
the  decay  they  themselves  in  a  great  measure 
engender. 


Poems.  By  Amelia,  (Mrs.  Welby.)  A  new 
enlarged  addition.  Illustrated  by  original 
designs,  by  Robt.  W.  West.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1850. 

A  most  beautiful  edition  of  poems,  well 
worthy  of  the  finest  dress.  This  is  the  sev- 
enth edition  of  these.  They  are  worthy  of  it. 
Unquestionable  poetry  they  undoubtedly  are. 
Of  how  many  of  the  singers  of  the  day  can 
we  say  as  much  ? 


The  Monuments  of  Egypt.  By  F.  L.  Hawks' 
D.D.  With  notes  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Nile 
by  an  American.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  review  at  length 
this  valuable  work,  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it 
for  the  present.  The  enterprising  publisher 
has  made  it  a  fit  companion,  in  artistic  execu- 
tion, &c.,  to  the  beautiful  edition  of  Layard's 
Nineveh.  The  numerous  readers  of  that  ab- 
sorbing work,  will  be  glad  of  this  book  of  Dr. 
Hawks,  as  in  a  measure  filling  out  a  branch  of 
the  subject  of  Eastern  antiquities,  which  the 
former  author  has  made,  we  may  almost  say, 
a  popular  study. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Wirt.  By 
John  P.  Kennedy.  2  vols,  Philadelphia  : 
Lea  &  Blanchard.     1849. 

As  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  display  at 
large  the  beauties  and  merits  of  this  excellent 
work  and  labor  of  love  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  we 
can  only  now  say  that  we  trust  there  is  genu- 
ine patriotism  enough  to  reward  the  author  by 
a  wide  and  appreciative  reading  of  it.  The 
readers  of  this  Journal  are  not  unacquainted 
with  Mr.  Kennedy's  high  qualities  as  a  writer 
on  politics  as  well  as  literature.  Would  that 
more  of  our  statesmen  would  appreciate  as  he 
does,  the  duty  of  putting  their  thoughts  in  a 
more  durable  form  than  that  of  mere  verbal 
utterance. 


The  Puritan  and  his  Daughter.  By  J.  K. 
Paulding.  New  York  :  Baker  and  Scrib- 
ner.    1849. 

The  simple  announcement  of  this  work  of 
Mr.  Paulding,  is  all  we  have  space  for.  It  is 
gotten  up  in  the  beautiful  style  of  printing,  pa- 
per, and  binding,  customary  with  the  publish- 
ing house,  who  issue  it^  and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
extensively  read. 
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The  Architect :  a  series  of  origiyial  designs,  for 
domestic  and  ornamental  cottages^  connected 
with  landscape  gardening.  Adapted  to  the 
United  States.  Illustrated  by  drawings  of 
ground  plots,  plans,  Perspective  views,  &c., 
&c.  Vol.  II.  By  William  Ranlett,  Ar- 
chitect. New  York  :  Dwight  &  Davenport. 
1849, 

This  is  the  ninth  number  of  Mr.  Ranlett's 
elegant  and  useful  work.  It  is  a  handsome 
quarto.  The  present  number  is  finely  illus- 
trated by  the  author,  whose  style  of  architec- 
tural drawing  is  unusually  fine.  Gentlemen 
planning  country  houses,  and  builders  gen- 
erally, will  find  it  well  worth  their  study. 


Frontenac — A  Metrical  Romance.  By  Alfred 
B.  Street.  New  York :  Baker  and  Scrib- 
ner.     1849. 

This  new  work  of  Mr.  Street  has  been  sent 
us  too  late  for  that  examination  which  a  pro- 
per notice  would  require.  We  perceive  that 
it  is  reprinted  from  Bentley's  London  edition. 
Mr.  Street's  fine  powers  of  description  are  so 
famous,  and  have  been  so  fully  analyzed  in 
this  journal  already,  that  we  need  not  now  do 
so.  This  being  an  Indian  romance,  furnishes 
a  fine  opportunity  for  their  display,  which  our 
author  has  made  good  use  of.  We  commend 
the  volume  to  all  lovers  of  native  poetry,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  have  a  wide  circula- 
tion. 


Evenings  at  Woodlawn.      By  Mrs.  Ellet. 
New  York:  Baker  and  Scribner.     1849. 

This  is  a  charming  reproduction  of  cele- 
brated German  legends.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  fine  spirit  and  graphic  style  of  Mrs. 
Ellet,  will  need  no  invitation  from  us  to  fall  to 
at  the  rich  entertainment  she  here  sets  before 
them. 


Lectures  on  Modern  History.,  from  the  Irrup- 
tion of  the  Northern  Nations.,  to  the  close  of 
the  American  Revolution.  By  William 
Smyth,  Prof,  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Third  American 
edition,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks.  Boston: 
Benjamin  Mussey  &  Co.     1849. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  a  third  edition 
of  this  valuable  book  is  called  for.  It  is  an 
evidence  that  the  study  of  history  is  not  de- 
clining in  the  Republic.  These  lectures  are 
probably  the  best  guide  to  the  student  extant. 


Their  particular  merits  are -so  ably  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Sparks  in  his  preface,  that  we  need 
only  refer  those  unacquainted  with  them  to  it. 
Mr.  Sparks  is  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
from  before  whom  we  reverently  stand  aside. 


The  Excursion — A  Poem.  By  W.  Words- 
worth. New  York:  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co. 
1849. 

This  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  great  poem 
of  Wordsworth,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Dana^  pro- 
bably the  finest  critic  of  our  time,  to  be  "  the 
noblest  poem  since  Milton's  Paradise  Lost." 
We  commend  the  convenient  form  of  the  book 
to  the  imitation  of  our  publishers.  Our 
great  authors  would  be  more  read,  were  they 
in  forms  to  be  carried  about  with  us  in  this 
locomotive  age. 


Los  Gingos.  By  Lieut.  Wise,  U.  S.  N. 
Second  edition.  New  York :  Baker  and 
Scribner.     1849. 

This  is  a  true  sailor's  yarn,  very  piquant 
and  picturesque.  It  has,  before  we  could  no- 
tice it,  reached  a  second  edition,  for  every  body 
delights  in  narratives  of  adventures,  and  this 
is  the  most  charming  we  have  seen  for  many 
a-day.  Our  space  forbids  more  on  it  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  we  must  recur  to  it  again  for  the 
entertainment  of  our  readers. 


Half-hours  with  the  best  Authors.  By  Charles 
Knight.  Vol.  IV.  New  York  :  John  Wi- 
ley.    1849. 

We  know  of  nothing  of  the  kind  more  hap- 
py in  its  conception  than  this  labor  of  love  of 
Mr.  Knight.  For  each  day  of  the  week  we 
have  here  a  choice  half-hour's  reading,  selected 
by  a  truly  discriminating  friend.  Every  sev- 
enth one  is  appropriated  to  a  sacred  topic,  so 
that  it  may  serve  for  the  Sunday's  edification. 
Can  any  one  imagine  a  better  gift  to  a  house- 
hold than  to  place  these  four  beautiful,  cheap 
and  good  volumes,  within  the  reach  of  all  its 
members. 


The  number  of  books  sent  to  us  by  publishers 
this  month  was  larger  than  could  be  properly 
noticed.  Instead.,  therefore.,  of  merely  giving 
a  list  of  their  titles.,  we  have  noticed  a  party 
reserving  the  remainder  for  the  January  num- 
ber. A  notice  of  the  new  edition  of  Webstefs 
Dictionary  will  be  given. 
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